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From  $16  to  Also  a.  Kit  of  Tools.  Immense  success.  Thousands  sold. 

Cost  saved  in  one  year.  No  Fanner  should  be  without  them.  CENTENNIAL 
MEDAL  AWARDED.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

EMPIRE  PORTABLE  FORGE  CO..  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

NEW  EDITION-NOW  READY. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS 

ON  THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  THE 

Al  I  C  O  S  C  O  I*  E . 

INTENDED  FOK  BEGINNERS. 

By  JOHN  PHIN, 

Editor  of  "  The  American  Journal  of  Microscopy.’ 

Tne  great  favor  with  which  this  book  has  been  received, 
has  encouraged  the  publishers  to  prepare  an  entirely  new- 
set  of  plates  for  it.  The  new  edition,  therefore,  is  not  a 
mere  reprint  of  the  old,  hut  will  be  enlarged  to  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  the  size,  and  at  the  same  time  w-ili  he  improved  by  the 
addition  of  some  thirty  or  forty  illustrations,  including  four 
full  page  engravings,  handsomely  printed  on  fine  toned 
paper.  Notwithstanding  these  additions  and  improvements; 
the  price  will  remain  the  same— 75  cents  post-paid. 


A  Book  for  the  Fireside  in  the 


long  Winter  Evenings. 

The  Farm -Yard 
Glib  of  Jotham. 

An  Aceosmt  of  the  Families  and 
Farms  of  that  Famous  Town. 


By  GEORGE  B.  LORXHG. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


(INCOIIPORATKD  FEBRUARY  SD,  1S77.) 

THE 

Mapes  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co,, 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 

Imperial  Egg  Food. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  37.) 


$3,750,000  Paid  to  Policy-Holders  by 


8tftCC/Qf,.J 


|  Insurance  Company, 

HARTFOl 2D.  CONUT. 


Every  Farmer  and  Business  Man 

SHOULD  HAVE  A 


RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

SEVEN  VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.59  Each,  Sold  Separately  or  Together . 

Being  a  reprint  on  larger,  finer  and  heavier  paper,  ol  the 
very  valuable  articles  in  every  department  of  Rural  Econo¬ 
my.  which  have  heretofore  appeared  in  annual  numbers, 
from  1855  to  ISo,  inclusive,  under  the  tiile  of  the  Annual 
Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  These  volumes  contain  about 
&l )  pages  each,  or  over  Twenty- Three  Hundred  Pages  in  all. 
of  reading  matter,  and  are  illustrated  with  more  than  Three 
Thousand  Engravings ,  a  large  part  of  them  from  drawings 
and  designs  made  expressly  for  .the  purpose.  A  brief  Ab¬ 
stract  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Volumes  is  subjoined, 
although  necessarily  so  compressed  as  to  convey  hut  a  very 
incomplete  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  topics  em¬ 
braced,  and  the  concise  and  practical  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated : 

VOLUME  ONE. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS.  - 

Country  Dwellings.— Laying  Out  Grounds.— What  Fruits  to 
(  boose.  —  Domestic'  Animals.  —  Emit  Culture.  —  Farm 
Buildings.— Farm  Implements.— Blitter  and  Cheese  Mak 
i n g. — 1 1 u ral  Economy.— Rustic  Seats  and  Structures.— 
School  Houses. —  weights  and  Measures.  —  Domestic 
Economy. 

VOLUME  TWO 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  Comnlete  Country  Residence.— Country  Houses. — Fruits 
an  i  Fnrt  Culture.— Flower  an  l  Kitchen  Garden.— Farm 
Buildings  —Farm  Management.— Farm  Fences  and  <  bites. 
—Domestic  Animals.— Nursery  Lists.— Ornamental  Blunt¬ 
ing.— Implements  of  Tillage.— Other  New  Implements.— 
Rural  and  Domestic  Economy 

VOLUME  THREE. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Workingnum's  Cott:  ges  — Grounds  and  Greenhouses.— 
Farm  Buildings.  —  Architecture.  —  l-arm  Husbandry.— 
Weeds  and  Grasses.— Practical  Entomology.— Fruits  and 
Fruit  Culture.— Flowers.— Vegetable  Physiology.— Do¬ 
mestic  Animals— The  Dairy.— The  Poultry  Yard.  ' 

VOLUME  FOUR. 


The  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham,  an  Account  of  the  Fami¬ 
lies  and  Farms  oi  that  Famous  Town,  so  happily  combines 
the  information  wliich  both  the  amateur  and  the  professional 
farmer  need,  with  the  charms  of  individual  experience  and 
characterization,  that  it  will  please  a  great  variety  of  tastes. 
The  number  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  mention,  the  designs  being  tastefully  conceived  and 
skillfully  executed,  and  having,  moreover,  a  peculiar  ap¬ 
propriateness.—  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Loring  has  given  us  a  book  which  is  at  once  cyclopedic 
in  its  information,  entertaining  for  its  wit  and  humor,  and 
interesting  as  a  story,  for  the  bright  thread  of  real  life  and 
love  that  runs  through  it  —  Golden  Rule. 

Octavo,  603  pages,  with  70  Illustrations  of  Characters,  Coun¬ 
try  Scenes.  Farm  Animals,  and  Implements,  byChampnev, 
Rose,  Lathrop,  Forbes,  and  others.  Price,  post-paid,  $3.50. 


The  Poultry  Yard  anfl  Met; 

OR, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Gallocaltnre. 

By  Prof.  A.  Corbett, 

Inventor  ol  the  N.ewlToeess-for  Hatching  Jiggs  and  Raising 
Poultry,  by  means  of  Horse  Manure  alone,  for  which  Gold 
and  Bronze  Medals,  and  several  Diplomas,  have  been  award¬ 
ed  by  State  and  County  Fairs,  and  the  American  Institute. 

CONTENTS. 

The  artificial  incubation  of  the  past  and  present.— Re¬ 
searches  and  success  with  tiie  use  of  horse-manure.— The 
sort  ol  manure. — How  to  use  it. —  the  best  breed  to  Keep. 
Diseased  feet  in  chickens.— Infectious  water  for  chickens.— 
How  liens  sit  only  six  days.— How  to  see  whether  eggs  are 
fertilized— How  twenty  dollars  profit  can  he  obtained  from 
each  lien. — Advice  to  the  ladies  about  raising  poultry. — How 
to  establish  a  poultry-yard.  —  Practical  rules  for  making 
money. -IIow  to  Help  chickens  out  of  the  shell.— Cooked 
lood  for  poultry.— How  to  keep  the  chickens  growing.— 
Treatment  of  liens  that  cat  eggs.— The  number  of  liens  to  a 
rooster.— How  t.o  keep  eggs  for  winter.— How  to  fatten  and 
dress  poultry  for  market.— Diseases  and  their  cure. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  oi 


Life  or  General  Accident  Policy. 

Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  Agents  everywhere. 

Mark  Twain’s  Patent  Scrap  Book. 


Gummed  readv  to  receive 
your  scraps.  Prices  from  *0.40 
to  *5.00  each,  including  post¬ 
age.  Where  your  Bookseller 
does  not  keep  them,  send  for 
a  descriptive  circular. 

SL0TE,  WOODMAN  &  CO., 

119  &  131  William  St., 
Nexv  York. 


POPULAR  SAMPLE  PACKAGE, 

Containing  from  75  to  125 

Imported  Scrap  Pictures, 

for  Decorating  Pottery,  Scrap  Books,  «fcc. 
Sent  hv  Mail,  nost-mnd.  on  receipt  <>t  25  cents. 

OSCAR  W.  YOUNG,  No.  60  Fourth  St., 

Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 


and  Stereopticons  ot  all  kind<  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable,  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Dan  terns  and  Views  for  Colleges .  Schools ,  Churches, 
Sunday  schools ,  and  Parlor  Entertainments .  74-page  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  free.  „  „ 

MCALLISTER,  MT’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y . 


THRICE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Farm  Work.— Orchard  and  Nursery.— Kitchen  and  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse: — Road  Making.— Cheese  Dairy¬ 
ing.— Entomology.— Country  Homes.— Pruning.  —  Poiil- 
trv.— Fruits  and  Flowers.  —  Domestic  Economy.— Do¬ 
mestic  Animals.— Implements  and  Inventions.— Wood¬ 
lands. 

VOLUME  FIVE. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Grape  Culture. —Milk  Farming.— The  Duck.— Turnips  and 
their  Culture.— Garden  Insects.— Reapers  and  Mowers  — 
Rotation  of  Crops.— Small  Fruits.— Shrubs.— Labor  Sav¬ 
ing  Contrivances.  —  Vermin.—  Wheat.— Hedges.— Pota¬ 
toes.— Rural  Improvements,  —  Fruits.  —  Strawberries. — 
Flowering  Plants. 

VOLUME  SIX. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Culture  of  Indian  Corn.— Draining,  Fencing  and  Wall  Mak¬ 
ing.— Measuring  and  Mapping  Farms.— Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  Roads.— Farm  Buildings. — Cult  lire  of  the  Carrot.— 
Destructive  Insects.— Plowing  without  Dead  Furrows.— 
Weed  Hooks  and  Chains  in  Plowing.  —  Plowing  with 
Three  Horses.  — Fruit  Culture.— Cheese  Making.— Hay 
.Making  by  Machinery.— Implements  and  Machines.— Or¬ 
namental  Planting.— Domestic  Economy.— Miscellaneous 
Papers.— The  Farmer’s  Register. 

VOLUME  SEVEN. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Laying  Out  Home  Grounds.— Cooking  Food  for  Animals.— 
The  Great  Sale  of  the  Century. — The  Circle  of  Fruits. — 
J I  oiises  of  Mod (>rate  Co  a.— Construction  of  Greenhouses. 
— Barns  for  Different  Purposes. — Piggeries  and  Pig  Rais¬ 
ing-Cranberry  culture  in  New  .Jersey.— Small  Fruit 
Culture  for  Profit-.— Ornamental  Plants. — Pigeons,  Man¬ 
agement  and  Varieties. — Tying  Knots.— Accidents  and 
Emergencies.  —  Market  Gardening  for  Profit.  —  Sug¬ 
gestions  in  Dural  Economy,— Miscellaneous  Papers.— 
The  Farmer’s  Register. 

Ei tlier  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 

price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York, 


price  bv 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1S72  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  1o  be  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  oil 
page  13  (January)  and  page  07  (March)  or  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1S73  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  t his  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  lioven  in  cattle.  These  ar- 
tides  have  brought  out.  a  large  demand  for 
.l  Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
I  kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 

j|  meins,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 

I  to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
li  herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
'  may  ho  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 

implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  SI. 00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  COPPER  BULL-RING-, 

2%  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  S1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 


Premium  Mangle. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectly  per¬ 
form  all  work,  either  hand  or 
power.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
Rolls  cliean.  durable,  highly  re¬ 
commended. 

For  circulars  apply  to 
STANDARD  LAUNDRY  MA¬ 
CHINERY  C(>.,  32  Dey  St.,  New 
York.  58  Long  Wharf,  Boston. 


Garden  Engine  and  Firk  Extin¬ 

guisher. — Protects  Buildings  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  lasily 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
I  tome,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  V  HU¬ 
MAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

FAGL1S1I  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  line  (titrate),  each  insertion. 

Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 35  per  hue. 

Second  Cover  Pnge—$ 1.50  per  line. 

Pane  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  /  age  S  4.00  per  lu*«  • 
No  ad  vertisement  taken  for  less  than  §3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GFRIIA?)  IllHTIOA. 

Ordinary  Pages.  1-5  cents  ner  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  30  cents  p<w  line. 

Page  next  to  Pending  and  LastCover  Page,  3->  etts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

B^-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  ail  orders  to 

ORANGE  .TODD  COMPANY. 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 


"Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employment  of  Man,”— Washington. 


VOLUME  THIRTY-SEVEN-— FOR  THE  YEAR  1878. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.G. 
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g3T“  The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Cattle ,  Flowers, 
Poultry .  Insects.  Manures,  Trees, 
Weeds,  etc.,  will  be  found  indexed 
under  these  general  heads. 


Accounts,  About  Keeping,  23  — 
Farm,  S15-*466. 

Advertising  Agencies . 206 

Agricultural  College,  Best,  316  — 
Congress,  “National,”  394— Jour¬ 
nal  in  Japan.  128— Produce,  Ex¬ 
ports,  129. 

Agriculture, Department  of . 316 

Alfalfa  in  New  Brunswick . 234 

“  Alligator  Plant,”  Swindle . 169 

Alsike  Clover . 273 

Among  the  Farmers  14-54-94-134- 
174-214-254-294-334-374-414-462. 

Analysis  of  Soil . 246 

Animals,  Estimating  Weight  of,  246 
—Treatment  of  Ailing,  334. 

Anvil  and  Vise,  Combined....*..  96 

“Apple  Sass  ” .  75 

Apples  from  North  Carolina,  394- 
Rot  on  Trees,  8—10,500  Barrels 
for  England,  454. 

Appointment,  A  Good.  . 206 

Apprentices,  Farm .  75 

Arithmetic  Beginning .  23 

Artichokes  "  Brazilian  ’ .  89 

Artichokes  for  Hog-Feed . 327 

Ashes  and  Coal  Tar,  8— Effect  of 
194  —  Unleact.ed,  394  — Value  of 
Leached,  219— When  to  Use,  242. 

Asparagus,  Fine . 315 

Associations,  Sportsmen’s . 274 

Axle.  Rubber-Cushioned . 402 

B 

Bag-Holder . . . 134 

Barley,  Pasturing  Hogs  on,  407— 
Plowing  for,  372— Two  and  Six- 
Bowed,  95. 

Barn.  A  Tennessee  *465— A  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  *179  —  Cost  of  Dairy,  407- 
Large  and  Complete,  *340— Orange 
Co.,  *218. 

Barns,  Without  Beams . *.,  98 

Barrack,  Straw  or  Fodder _ *..25c 

Basket,  Home-Made . *..  24 

Bean-Planter . 95-167 

Bean-Weevils . 246 

Beans,  Experiments  with  171- 
Growing,  129— Horse,  291— Plant¬ 
ing,  49-153. 

Bed-Clothes  in  Summer .  184 

Bee  Culture,  The  A  B  C  of,  6— 
Keepers’  Convention,  332— Notes— 
Jan., 9 ;  Feb., 49 ;  March,  90 ;  April, 
130;  May,  *169;  June,  209;  July, 
*249;  Aug.,  289 ;  Sept  ,  ‘329  ;  Oct., 
370. 

Bee-Stings,  Curing . 481 

Beet-Sugar . 175 

lleet-Sugar  Question . 218 

Beets,  Sugar . 274 

Belts,  Driving,  Machines . 220 

Benzine,  Caution . 40s 

Bins,  Grain . *.  .216 

Bird,  Food  for  Mocking  . 456 

Birds,  European  Sparrow . 178 

Birds,  “  House  Decorations  ” _ 362 

Blackberry  Pruner . *..102 

Blackberries,  Among  the . 222 

Blackberries  in  Indiana . 383 

Blackboard,  Sunday-School .  75 

Blacking-Sponge . 265 

Bleaching,  About . 316 

Blossoms,  Fruit,  A  Show  of . 223 

Blue-Devils . 314 

Boat,  A  Cheap . 367 

Bone-Ash  and  Black  . 314 

Bones,  Grinding,  89  —  on  Dairy 
Farms,  99— Preparation  of,  314- 
Selling  or  Using,  208. 

Book— A  Manual  of  Georgia,  353— 
American  Berkshire  Record.  207— 
Ayrshire  Record,  482-Devon  Herd 
Book.  274 — Dog  and  its  Manage¬ 
ment,  483— Ferns  in  their  Homes 
and  Ours,  327— Food  from  the  Far 
West,  282— From  Dark  to  Dawn, 
482  —Gardening  for  Pleasure,  86 
—Gardening  for  Profit,  86— Good 
Dinner  f  a- Four  Cents,  455-Graft¬ 
ing  and  Budding,  282  —  Guernsey 
Herd.  455— High  Farming  Without 
Manure,  168— House  Drainage  and 
Water  Service.  282— House-Plans 
for  Everybody,  327-362— “How  We 
Raised  the  Baby.”  282— Index  to  N. 
Amer.  Plants,  209  —  Lessons  in 
Cookery,  435— Manual  of  the  Api¬ 
ary,  327— Medical  Register,  315- 
North  Amer.  Ayrshire  Register, 
367—100  Architectural  Designs,  274 
—on  Swine,  113— Poultry  World, 
282— Practical  Floriculture.  454— 
Specifications  for  Building,  482— 
Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual,  167 
-282-455  —  Stock  Breeding,  456- 
Talks  about  Manures,  248— Talks 
on  Manures,  328— Tree-Planting, 
Economic.  167— 25c.  Dinners  for 
Six,  402— Upland  Game  Birds  and 
Water  Fowl  of  the  U.  S„  48— Vege¬ 
table  Plants,  127— Veterinary  Ob¬ 
stetrics,  207— Winter  Greeneries 
at  Home,  24S-328— Barry’s  Fruit 
Garden,  86  —  Book-keeping,  49  — 
Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  128 
—For  Poultrymen,  87— For  Shep¬ 
herds,  49 — 14,000  New.  314— Harris' 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation 
242  —  Poultry  Literature,  209  — 
Poultry  Raising,  167— Sportsman’s 
Library, 282. 

Books  for  a  Library . 450 

Books,  New  School . 482 

Bouquets,  Grasses,  etc..  Winter.. 342 
Box,  Wood,  Portable  Folding.  .*265 


Bovs’  and  Girls’  Columns. 

Air,  What  Composed  of,  475- 
Alligator  Skins,  Tanned,  27- 
Animals,  Parasitic,  267— Aunt 
Sue,  About,  427— Aunt  Sue’s 
Chats,  *27-*66-*105*-*145-*185- 
*227-S06-*346-387  -  Aunt  Sue’s 
Puzzle-Box,  *26-*67-106-l 47-186 
226-266  306-346-3*7-427 WJ4— Aunt 
Polly’s  Visit  to  the  City,  346 — 
Bandoline,  French  Hair-dress¬ 
ing,  67  — Bee,  Honey,  Mouth 
Parts,  226  —  Tongue,  *226  — 
Birds,  About  some  Common, 
*428  —  About  some  Curious, 
*228— Bower  Birds,  *228— Com¬ 
mon  or  Native,  *268— Garden¬ 
er,  *  228  —  Raising  Canaries, 
105— Boys  and  Girls.The  “  Doc¬ 
tor  ”  to,  306— Braid,  How  to 
Make,  *27  —  Bryant,  About 
Great  Men,  *307— Canada  Bal¬ 
sam.  Mounting  In,  226— Card- 
Basket,  *185  —  Board  -  W’ork, 
How  to  Make,  185— Chemis¬ 
try,  Brief  Lesson  in,  475  — 
Chimney-Sweeper,  The  Little, 
*67— Crackers,  How  to  Make, 
67— Cushion.  A  “  Crazy,”  *387 
—Discovery,  A  Very  Curious, 
305— Doctor’s  Correspondence, 
*25  -  *186-*265  -  *475  —  Drawing, 
About  Learning,  25— Eel-Pot, 
Easily  Made,  ‘147— Electricity, 
One  Kind  of  *227— Fern,  Pic¬ 
tures  and  Bouquets,  346— 
What  is  a,  *345— Fine  Things 
Easily  Obtained  Free,  426- 
Frog,  The  Wood,  *25— Fungi 
on  Leaves,  *475— The  Phyllox¬ 
era,  *  225— Gardeners,  Little, 
*188  —  Gorilla  P.  Ongo,  Esq.. 
*28  —  Grape-Vine  Stems  or 
Canes.  *386  —  Induction,  Re¬ 
collect  About,  227  —  Insects, 
Aphis,  Woolly,  *  345— Entire, 
Some  Small,  267  —  Eyes  or 
Many,  *226— Fly’s-foot,  Com¬ 
mon.  *226  —  Leaf-Galls,  *225— 
Mealy  Bug,  *345— One  of  our 
Largest,  *307— Red  Spider,  * 
225— “Seed  Cups,”  *305— Spit¬ 
tle,  *305  —  The  “American 
Blight,”  345  —  Louse,  The 
“Hen, ”*225— Tomato”  Worm,’ ' 
or  Caterpillar,  267— Vorticella, 
*187  —  Water-flea,  *187  —  Ivy 
Grown  in  the  House,  305  — 
Lichen,  Flat  and  Coral,  *386— 
Marbles  In-door  Game  with, 
‘105— Microphone,  The,  266— 
Microscopist’s,  Young,  Club 
*25-*66-*106-*146-*187-*  225-*267 
*305-*345-*386-*  427-  *474  —  Mir¬ 
rors.  Concealed,  *  26—  Mite, 
Parasitic,  *267  —  Moss,  Com¬ 
mon,  *386— Mushrooms,  '427- 
Objects,  About  Mounting.  226 
-267  —  Picture-Frame,  Shuck, 
*66— Pigeons  and  their  Houses, 
*266— Plants,  Algae  are  Water, 
*474  —  Horse-Tails,  386  —  Cat- 
Tail,  The  Common,  *386  — 
Flowering.  *386— Flowerless, 
*345-*386  -  Parasitic.  267  -  Po¬ 
tato-Beetle  Parasite,  267— Put 
an  End  to,  *267  —  Precious 
Stones,  Symbolic  Meaning, 
27— Rag  Show.  A,  266— Seven 
Sleepers,  226  —  Shawl-Cover, 

*  226  —  Shell-Frame,  How  to 
Make,  27— Shirt-Bosoms,  Pol¬ 
ishing,  185— Skating,  Learning, 
*108  — Sleigh,  A  Little,  ‘26- 
Snow  Crystals,  *474— Shoes,  * 
476  —  Spring-Scene  in  Mary¬ 
land,  *148  —  Spruce -Wood 
Work,  *426— Stores,  Laying  in, 
385— Sugar.Some  Items  About, 
474— Sunday  School  Lessons, 
International,  347— Talking  at 
a  Distance,  *347— Telephone,  * 
186— About  the,  *227— How  to 
Use,  *265— Telescope,  a  Pene¬ 
trating,  *26— Tim’s  Kit,  *348— 
Tobogganing  in  Canada,  •476- 
Transfer.  How  to  Do  It,  26- 
Turtle.  Green,  How  Caught,  * 
387— Washing  oil's  MonunFStit, 
347— Water-Fowl,  Our-Nati’te,'’ 
*348— Wheat,  Where  Does. Jt 
Go,  *  27  —  Winter  Ways  and 
Sports,  *475. 

Boys  on  the  Farm .  464 

Bread,  Mixing  without  Salt,  424— 
Spoiled,  24—  What  to  Eat  with,  104 

Breeder,  Who  is  the . 193 

Breeding,  Success  in . 419  i 

Bridge,  Cheap  Suspension . *.  .259  ! 

Bridge,  Foot,  Simple . *..177 

Brush,  Cutting  in  Winter . 254 

Bryant,  Wm.  Cullen,  Death  of.  ..275 

Buckwheat . 257 

Buckwheat,  Seeding  with . 89 

Bud  Variation .  263 

Burn-Heap,  The . 303 

Business  Men,  Reliable . 206 

Butter,  A  New  Industry,  89— Bitter, 
3132-Churning  and  Working,  374- 
Coloring,  166-315— Compound,  48- 
170— Coolers,  264— Factories,  314— 
Gilt-edsred,  368— How  Much  Milk 
fora  Pound,  207— Irish,  134— Large 
Yield  of,  247— Moulds  for,  ‘97- 
Packing  for  Winter,  322— Stamps 
and  Packages.  *  337— Store,  435- 
Table.  167  —  Table  for  Working, 
*97— Worker,  A  New,  *18 
Button-lioles,  Strong . 105 


Cake,  Good  Corn  and  Flout . 46 

Calclcake  for  Calsomining . 126 

Calendar  of  Operations,  82-122-162- 
202-243. 

California,  All  About .  42 

Canada  Thistle . 315 

Cancer  Doctors,  Let  Alone . 242 

Canvas,  To  Prevent  Shrinking.  .455 
Carriage  and  Tool  House . *  140 


W 


Castor  Pomace .  96 

Castrating,  Directions  for . 233 

Cats  vs.  Rats  and  Mice . 339 

Catsup,  Tomato  . '.  _ 322 

Cattle— And  Horses  Together,  316— 
Ayrshire  Herd,  294— Ayrshires,  139 
— “  Belted,”  129—  Bloat  in,  408— 
Champion  Fat  Beast  at  Smith- 
field,  49— Cross  of  Shorthorns  and 
West  Highland,  47  —  Cure  for 
Choked,  434— Choking  or  Bloat, 
Cure,  *  419— Demand  for  Devon, 
274-- Familiarity  witli  Children, 

314—  Feeding  for  Profit,  234— Fish 
as  Food  for,  459  — Governmeutal 
Inspection,  14— Grade  Jersey,  193 
— Health  of,  179— Hereford  Breed 
of,  59  —  Herefords  in  England. 
Sales  of,  97— Hornless.  46S — Herd¬ 
ing  for  Fun,  74  —  Is  it  Feed  or 
Breed,  246-Jersey  and  Guernsey,  89 
—Jersey  and  Ayrshire,  Sale  of,  88- 
Jersey-Ayrshire,  *  833— Lean  for 
Europe,  255— Marking  the  Horns 
ot,  *  S76— New  Breeds  of,  410 — Nor¬ 
folk  Polled,  *  213— Price  of  Thor¬ 
oughbred,  275— Prices  of  Short¬ 
horns,  231— Red  Durhams,  274- 
Sale  ot  Jerseys,  242— Sale  of  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Family,  126— Shorthorn, 
254— Shorthorns  and  Durhams,  8— 
Soft  or  Hard  Water  for,  234— Tex¬ 
an,  Decision  of  Supreme  Court, 
137— Tlie  Guernsey,  *  363— Treat¬ 
ment  ol  Hoove.  234— Treatment  of 
Sick,  127 — Value  of  Pedigree,  56 — 
Value  of  Jerseys.  177— Value  of 
Devon,  46— Sheds,  *  337— Yards, 
Covered,  *  137  —  Bulls—  How  to 
Control,  462— Ringer,  *  18— Cay- 
How  to  Feed,  433 — Red-water  in  a, 
274—  Calves  —  How  Many  cm  a 
Cow  Raise,  234 — Husk  or  Hoose 
in,  433— Young  Dairy,  Profitable, 
410 —  Cow — Form  of  a  Milch  414- 
Garget,  Treatment  for,  356— Hard 
Lump  in  Teat,  315  —  Head  ol 
a  Shorthorn,  *  13— Holding  Back 
her  Milk,  313-In  Bad  Condition,  394 
—Indigestion  in  a,  435 — Inflamma 
tion  of  Udder,  435  —  “  Jewel,”  to 
Prevent  from  Sucking,*456— Leak¬ 
ing  Milk,  49  —  Lost  Teats  maybe 
Recovered.  395  —  Milkers,  290  — 
“Milkers,’  About  the,  331  —  Self- 
Sucking,  456  —  Swelling  on  the 
Leg,  113-Teat,  An  Imperfect,  481— 
I  umor  on,  278  —  Udder,  Malform¬ 
ed,  247— When  her  Milk  is  Good, 

315 —  When  She  Comes  in  Season, 
315  — Yield  of  a  Cross-bred,  315 
— Yoke  for  Sucking  *379— Coles— 
Breacliiness  in,  316— Cooking  for 
Milch.  367 — Eating  Wood,  Bones, 
etc.,  363  —  Feeding  Jersey,  895  — 
Grades  as  Milkers,  295  —  Ground 
Feed  for,  394 — Jersey  Cow.  *  13 — 
Large,  481— Lung  M  urraiu,  14— Pre¬ 
sent  Value  of,  15— Production  of 
Best,  275— Tail.  A  Hollow.  234- 
Tail,  Loss  ot,  434— Tails,  Cutting, 

316—  Tethering,  *  298  — Wintering 
on  Meal  Alone,  6— Heifer— Diure¬ 
sis  in,  129 — Halter  Breaking.  374- 
Milk  from  a,  274— Norfolk  Polled, 

*  333  —  Preparing  for  Exhibition, 
367  —  Pneumonia  in,  402  —  Short¬ 
horn,  *  133  —  Spayed,  483  —  Oxen, 
Treatment  of,  248. 

Cattle-Drive,  The  Texas . *..451 

Celery,  Keeping  in  Winter . 312 

Cellar,  A  Well,  *  465— Cementing  a, 

*  176—  Walls,  Concrete  for,  235. 

Cement,  The  Best . 407 

Chains,  Trace,  Protection  for _ 314 

Chair,  A  Rustic . *..287 

Channel  Islands,  Agriculture  in 

the,  *323. 

Charcoal  Dust . 408 

Charcoal— Kilns  for  Burning..*.. 464 

Charities,  One  of  the  Best . 366 

Cheese,  American,  Foreign  De¬ 
mand,  49— Board  of  Trade,  207- 
Factory,  A  V  ermont,  *41— Fact  ory 
in  New  Jersey,  235  —  Factory, 
The,  *53— Making,  *60-314-or  But¬ 
ter— most  Profitable  ?  258 

Cherry,  The  “  Dyehouse  ” . 302 

Chicken-Pox . 468 

•Qljldren,  Our,  and  the  Wicked 

Child  fen,  Underclothes  for . 471 

Christmas5  Decorations _ *424-*473 

Churning,  Easy. . . . 1,4  Ly . 88 

Cider  and  Vinegar  House'. _ *.  .417 

Circulars,Family,Improvements223 

Cistern,  Liquid  Manure.  . *.  .137 

Cistern  without  Stone  or  Brick.. 368 
Cloth,  Varnished,  Substitute  for 
Glass,  89. 

Clover,  Freezing  out . 214 

Clover,  Plaster  on . 162 

Coal  Mined  in  the  World . 368 

Color  of  Farm  Buildings . 378 

Colorado,  Stock-Graziers  in . 153 

Comforters,  Making . 424 

Common  Sense,  Exercise  of .  48 

Compost  Heap,  His,  314— Lime,  Salt 
and  Ashes,  356— Salt  in  a  394. 
Composts;  Too  much  Labor.  ..418 

Composting  Dead  Animals . 315 

Convention,  Shorthorn .  74 

Conventions,  Railroad . 315 

Cookery,  Economical  Good . 482 

Cord,  What  is  a  ? .  8 

Corn,  Abortive  Ears  In,  368  —  A 
“  Crab  ’’for  Shocking, *18— Among 
Rye,  274  —  and  Clover  on  good 
Land,  135— Experiment  with,  50- 
91— Flat  Cultivation,  194 — for  Fod¬ 
der,  294— for  Fuel,  140— Keeping 
Unhusked,  314— Marker,  A  Useful, 
*180— Meal,  233—  Meal  and  Cob,  134 
—not  Profitable,  294  — Mixed,  456 
—Pennsylvania,  235-368  —  Preserv¬ 
ing  Green,  287  —  “  Sanford,”  275  — 
Saving  Seed,  407— Seed,  Choosing, 
454  —  Selecting  Seed,  412— Sweet, 
An  Enemy  to,  *422— S2-Rowed,  434. 
Corn-Fodder,  A  Great  Crop.  54  — 
Binding  and  Curing,  415— Cutting, 
54— Sow  Early,  335— Yield  of,  49. 
Cotton  Manufacture  at  the  South, 


207  —  Seed,  Feeding,  273  —  Seed- 
Huller,  242. 

Country,  Our,  Financially . 371 

Cow-Pea,  Southern . 113 

Clothes-Line,  Revolving . *.  .104 

Closet,  A  Barn . *..336 

Clover  in  the  South,  274— Seed  Gath¬ 
erer,  *296— Red,  *103— What  May 
be  Sowed  with,  *102— White,  *103. 

Cranberries,  Cultivation  of . 194 

.  Cranberries,  Culture . 282 

“  Crazy  Weed,”  Animal  Poison. *380 

Cream,  Setting . 208 

Crop  Reports,  the  Latest . 286 

Crops  Dependent  upon-  the  Food 
Supply  m  the  Soil,  250— Feeding 
Capacities,  291— Special,  Insti  uc- 
tions,  128. 

Cultivator  for  Small  Grains.  ..*.  .298 

Cultivators,  Various  kinds  ot . 274 

“Currants”  and  Sultana  Raisins.  74 

Cuttings.  Striking  in  Water . 23 

Cyprus,  Its  Size  . 368 


Dairy  Exhibition,  Northwest,  7— 
Fair,  International.  366— Farm, 
Arcy.  near  Paris,  *413— Keeping  a, 
23  —  Light,  Animal  Odor,  455  — 
Maid.  Irish,  134  —  Neatness  in.  * 
257— Products,  Exports  of,  414 

Dairying,  Prospect  for . 242 

Dairying,  Western .  82 

Dairymen's  Association,  N.Y.  State, 
51— The  N.  Western,  92. 

Dandelion,  Wild . 222 

Day,  Skipped  a .  23 

Decorations,  House . 344 

Deerfoot  Farm . 434 

Dessert,  Simple  Dishes . 21 

Dinners,  25  Cent . . . 354 

Diphtheria  and  Filth,  169— Reme- 
c.ies,  48— What  to  do  for,  25. 

Ditches,  Draining . *..  96 

Ditches,  Open . *.  .18(1 

Dog,  Emasculate  the,  299— Law  in 
Connecticut,  178— Power,  Endless 
Chain,  89— Useful  Farm,  *  293— 
The  Hare-Indiim,  *  93. 

Dogs.  Shepherd . *..293-411 

Doughnuts,  Raised . 224 

Drain,  A  Cheap . *..136 

Drain,  Levelling  the  Bottom.. *..3s8 

Draining  and  Cultivation . 135 

Drawing-Li  ssons  at  Home . 223 

Dray,  Stone.  Light  Power . *.  .412 

Dress.  High  Art  and  Woman’s. .  .301 

Ducks,  Deformed . 481 

Ducks  How  to  Raise . 177 

Dumplings,  Apple,  Steamed . 185 


Earth-Closet,  Dry  Earth  for..  .*.  .224 

Eclectic  Manufacturing  Co . 482 

Ecraseur,  Use  of .  . 483 

Editors.  Letters  for . 126 

Education,  Agricultural . 287 

Education.  Compulsory . 368 

Egg-Tester . *.  .297 

Eggs,  Advice  about,  145— and  Fowls, 
Questions  about,  74— May  be  Car¬ 
ried  Safely,  394  —  Packing,  454  — 
Packing  for  Winter,  *  378— Pack¬ 
ing  in  Salt,  74  —  Spots  In.  313  — 
Value  of,  274  — What  Proportion 
Hatch,  89. 

English  Farmers . 290 

English  Notes,  Some . 290 

Entomological  Commission,  U.  S., 
246-353. 

Evaporation .  305 

Evergreens  for  Small  Places.  .*.  .21 

Excursion,  An  Interesting . 282 

Excursions,  Benefit  of . 244 

Exhibition,  American  Institute.  .316 
Exhibitions,  Utility  of  Dairy  and 
Other,  51. 

Experiment  Farm,  Amer.  Agr.,  86- 
*fel,  291. 

Experiment  Station,  Conn... 205-242 

Experiment  Stations .  10 

Experiments,  Farm . 297 

Experiments  now  Going  on.  ..*..251 

Explanation,  An . 242 

Export  of  Farm  Products  In  1877..46 
Exports  and  Imports,  322  —  Large, 
Continue,  406  —  Meat,  Butter  and 
Cheese,  128. 

Eyes,  Care  of  Children’s,  263— Save 
the,  394  —  and  Nerves,  Good  and 
Steady,  74. 


Fair,  Florida  State,  48  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy,  434-458  —  List,  Our, 
853-355  —  N.  Y.  State,  369— Orange 
County,  The,  463. 

Fairs,  Agricultural,  About,  463  — 
Agricultural,  At  the,  462— Invita¬ 
tions  to,  367. 

Farm,  How  to  Manage.  8— of  S.  M. 
&  D.  Wells,  294— Order,  330— Pro¬ 
duce,  Prices  of,  290. 

Farm  Experiments,  Important,  85- 
129-131. 

Farms,  Renting .  74 

Farms,  Visiting . 367 

Farmers  and  Gardeners,  Good  News 
for  Loffg  Island,  87. 

Farmer’s  Clubs . 417 

Farmer’s  Club,  Subjects  for  Discus¬ 
sion,  74. 

Farmers,  Raising . 353 

Farming,  Better,  1 62 — Chances  for 
174  — Changing  from  Nursery  to 
Milk,  95— East,  West,  South,  457 
—in  California,  247  —  On  Shares, 
454  —  The  Kind  that  Pays,  455. 

Far  West,  Editorial  Correspon¬ 
dence  from,  410. 

Far  West, Editorial  Correspondence 
from— Seminole  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Co.  — Game— Irrigation  — 
Fish  Culture— Immigration  —  Cli¬ 
mate,  Crops,  458-9. 

Feathers,  Loss  of . 273 

Feed,  Cooking  . 274 


Feed,  Economy  in  Cutting . 235 

Feed-Cooker,  A  Simple . *..217 

Feed-Cutter,  Advantages  of . 322 

Feed-liolder .  468 

Feed-Iiacl;  lor  Sheep . *..407 

Feed-Racks,  for  Yards  or  Fields  * 
257. 

Feeding  off  before  Plowing . 94 

Feet,  Care  of  Children’s . 224 

Feet,  Sore  on  Cows  and  Calves. .  46 
Fence,  Aids  in  Building,  *  137- 
Chicken  -  Yard,  454  —  Portable 
Picket,  *  96— Posts,  Setting,  *  465 
—Staking  a  Rail,  *  216. 

Fencing,  Wire  for . 482 

Figures,  More  Pleasant  to  Read. 460 
Floors,  Concrete,  for  Cow-Stablea, 
456. 

Fences,  No  need  for  Interior,  58- 
Patent,  273— Portable,  *  259— Wa¬ 
ter,  370. 

Ferry-Boat.  A  Small .  . *..297 

Figures,  Very  Gratifying . 331 

Fire-Arms,  Tlie  Winchester .  206 

Firewood,  Cutting  Large  Logs  for, 

F’ish  Interest.  Importance  of . 125 

Fish-Ponds  for  Black  Bass . 220 

Flagg,  Willard  C., Death  of . 168 

Flax  lor  Seed . 126 

Fleming,  James,  Death  of .  315 

Florida,  Plain  Facts  about . 129 

Flavors,  Combinations  of _  ..223 

Flour,  Fine  and  Graham,  3S3— Gra¬ 
ham,  Why  Use  at  all?  384— New 
Process,  314— Rye,  185. 
Flower-Garden  and  Lawn,  Jail.,  4 
F'eb.,  45  ;  March,  84 ;  April,  *  124 
May,  164;  June,  294;  July,  245 
Aug.,  235  ;  Sept.,  325;  Oct.,  304 
Nov.,  405  ;  Dec.,  453. 

Flowers  (See  Plants),  Alpine  Plants 

*  101— Aconite-Leaved  Geranium, 

*  300— A  N ew  Coleus,  *  61— Canada 
Violet,*  261— Chinese  Primroses, 
48— “Cockatelle,”  22— Pink,  Com¬ 
mon  Moss,  222— Creeping  Forget- 
me-not,  *  101— Cyclamen  ns  Win¬ 
dow  Plants.  47,)  —  Fern-leaved 
Trumpet,  *  62— Funkias  or  Day- 
Lilies,  383  —  Gladioluses.  Fine, 
362— Greig’s  Tulip, *221— Halberd¬ 
leaved  Rose  Mallow,  383— Iris,  Ibe- 
l'iryi,  222— Japan  Iris,  303— Japan¬ 
ese  Iris,  302— Lily,  Slender-Leaved 

*  182— Lilies,  Crossing  of,  63— Ma- 
cowan’s  Flame,*  61— Native,  and 
Ferns  of  U.  S„  246— Preserving 
Showy,  342— Ram  an  us  Rose  ol  Ja¬ 
pan,  263— Scarlet  Monkey,  *  469- 
Scarlet  Wind,  *  101— Sea  Catehfiv, 
*101— Sunflower,  the  Graceful,  *469 
—Swamp  Rose  Mallow,  383— Tlie 
Netted  Iris,  *221  —  Tropaiolums, 

*  22  —  Violet,  New  Double 
White,  *20— Wistaria,  Fruiting.  223 
—Wistaria,  Second  Flowering,  383 

Fodder.  Clover  and  Corn,  15— Value 
of  Corn,  233— Crops,  Which  to  Se¬ 
lect,  138. 

Food,  Value  of  Mixed . 49-153 

Foreman.  Raise  him . 335 

Forest  Tree  Planting— Seeds . 470 

“  F’orestry  and  its  Needs”. . 167 

Fork,  Stable,  A  Wooden . *..298 

Fourth  of  July, How  Celebrated.289 

Fowl-Houses,  Renovate  the . 420 

Fox,  The  Blue  Arctic . *..  93 

Fringe-Tree,  Virginian . 263 

Frost,  The . 2)6 

Fruit-Box,  Refrigerating . *.  .422 

Fruit-Garden,  Jan.,  4;  Feb.,  44; 
March,  84;  April,  123;  May,  163; 
June.  203;  July,  244;  Aug.,  285; 
Sept.,  325;  Oct.,  363;  Nov.,  404  ; 
Dec.,  453. 

Fruit  Grower’s  Society,  Penn.. . .  6 
Fruit  Growing  in  California.  .  .340 

F’ruit  Growing  in  the  U.  S . 316 

Fruit-Yard,  Hens  and  Ducks  in.. 219 

F'ruits,  Canning . 256 

Fuel,  Corn  Stalks  for...  *..176 
Fuel,  Grass,  Straw  and  Corn  Stalks 

*  377. 

Furs,  Novelty  in . 75 


Galvanic  Chains,  Belts,  etc .  2 

Garden  Fence,  A  French . *..470 

Garden  Manual,  .J.  B.  Root’s .  6 

Gardening  for  Housekeeper.  .*.  .184 

Gardens.  Irrigating . 143 

Gas-lime,  Value  of . . 234 

Gasoline.. . 185 

Gate-Latch,  Convenient . *..455 

Gate.  A  Useful,  *219— For  Separat¬ 
ing  Stock,  *18— Iron,  Pattern  for, 

*  96— Useful  Farm,  *  57— Posts,  * 

*  256. 

Gates.  Patent . 895 

German  Farmer’s  Svstem . 234 

Gift  Concert,  Royal  Dominion...  47 

Glasnevin . 194 

Glue.  Scrap . 368 

Goat,  Angora,  and  its  Uses,  394- 
Keeping  for  Profit,  136. 

Goats,  Angora,  315— Mistakes  About 
322— Number  of  Kids,  434. 

Gold,  Detecting . 316 

Government  Expenses,  U.  S . 368 

Grain,  Carried  1U00  Miles  for  6  cts., 
483— Drilling,  *249— Ratio  of  Corn- 
Stalks  to,  456— Receipts  and  Sales, 
242-  Shrinkage  of ,  8. 

Grain-Bin,  Convenient . *  180 

Grain  Bindei . 385 

Grain-Drill,  Will  It  Pay? .  75 

Granaries,  Hemlock  for . 313 

Grant,  George,  Death  of . 207 

Grape,  Effect  of  Fertilizers,  260— 
“Highland,”  New  Hardy,  *421— 
The  Variegated,  74. 

Grape-Vine,  One . *142-*182-*222 

Grape-Vines,  Among  the . 262 

Grass,  Eulalia  Japonica,  363— For 
Montana  Ter.  126— For  Wet  Mea¬ 
dow  and  Timber  Land,  74— Orch¬ 
ard,  How  to  Sow,  8— Quack,  How 
to  Kill,  *29i)— The  Pampas,  63— 
Variegated  Eulalia  Japonica.  3SS 
-Zebra-striped  Eulalia,  383. 


INDEX, 
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Grasses,  Collecting,  342  —  Drying, 
342— Named,  356  —  Grass-Family, 
The,  193. 

Grass-Fields,  Pasturing . 322 

Grass  Lands,  Guano  on .  455 

Grasshopper,  No  Longer  Feared, 
411. 

Grazing,  Grass  for  Winter . 208 

Green  Crops  for  Cows . 176 

Green  Crops,  Plowing  Under. . .  .235 
Greenhouse  and  "Window  Plants, 
Jan.,  5— Feb.,45— March.85— April, 
124— May,  164— June,  204— July,  245 
—Aug.,  285 — Sept.,  325— Oct.,  364— 
Nov.,  405— Dec.,  453. 

Grist-Mfll, Plan  of . *..97 

Ground-Nut,  Apios  tuberosa . 19 

Guano,  Bat . 322 

Guns,  Turner  &  Ross’ . 394 

H 

Hair,  Banged . 424-425 

Halter,  A  Strong . *..406 

Ham,  How  to  Glaze . 184 

Hanging  -  Basket,  With  Ivy  and 
Ferns,  *24. 

Harness,  Home-made . 294 

Harness,  Preserve  from  Rats. . .  .274 
Harrow,  Corn,  *96 — For  All  Work, 
* 296— Bradley,  *19— Brush,  ‘216- 
Disk,  215— Disk  Again,  254— Slop¬ 
ing-tooth,  *18. 

Harvester,  Corn . 234 

Harvesters,  Self-Binding . 256 

Hay,  Curing  in  Pits . 49 

Hay-Carriage,  Home-made — *..339 
Hay-Crop  and  How  to  Gather  it  *210 

Hay-Fork  Carriage . 167 

Hay-Knives  or  Stack-Cutters . 54 

Hay-Press,  “  The  Dodge  ” . 2s3 

Hay-Tedders . 274 

Hedge-Guards  . *..18 

Hedge-Plant,  Honey  Locust _ 482 

Hedge-Pruning . *.  .316 

Hedges,  Pruning  Evergreen _ 314 

Henry,  Prof.,  Death  ot . 206 

Hints  for  Work,  Jan  ,  2— Feb.,  42- 
March,  82 — April,  122 -May,  162— 
June,  202— July,  245— Aug.,  283- 
Sept.,  324 — Oct.,  363 — Nov.,  403- 
Dec.,  452. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers,  *18- 
*57-*96-*180-*216-*256-*336-*464. 

Hitching PostB  and  Rings _ *..180 

Hoe,  For  Levelling  the  Ground, *96 

Hoeing,  Early .  . 255 

Hoisting  Apparatus . *..419 

Hoisting  Wheel . 356 

Home  Topics,  23-64-103-143-183-223- 
263-303-343-383-123-171. 

Homes— Building,  10— Making  in  the 
Wilderness,  303— Model,  435. 
Homesteads— Co-operation  in  Tak¬ 
ing  . 303 

Hone,  What  is  a  ? .  208 

Honor  Well  Bestowed . 368 

Hops . 291 

Horse— American  Roadsters,  *213— 
“  Big  Head,”  286— Blood  Spavin 
and  Thoroughpln,  394— Bony  Tu¬ 
mor  on,  247— Bullet  in  Thigh,  275— 
Cerebro-Spinal  Fever,  433— Chest¬ 
nut,  Red  or  Pink,  291— Curb,  Treat¬ 
ment  of,  393-435— Deatli  of  Flora 
Temple,  113  —  Disease  of  the 
Stifle,  483  —  Effects  of  Old  Age, 
435— Experience,  94— Harnessing  a 
Yearling,  214— Lumps  on  Shoul¬ 
der,  126— Model  Carriage,  *373— 
Navicular  Disease,  94— No  Cure 
for  Spring-halt.  395— Parasitic 
Skin  Disease,  433 -Periodic  Oph¬ 
thalmia  in,  234— Pleasure  of  Driv¬ 
ing  a  Big,  94 -Road,  to  Keep  in 
Good  Condition,  316  — Shrink¬ 
ing  of  Shoulder  Muscles,  482— 
Sprained  Shoulder,  395— Surfeit 
in  a,  367— Treatment  for  Scratch¬ 
es,  193— Trotting  at  Fairs,  462. 
Horses  and  Cattle  Together. . .  .316 
Horses,  Apoplexy  in,  462— Bald  Tails 
and  Manes,  406— Capturing  Wild, 
201—“  Crackers”  for,  274— Hal¬ 
ter  for  Swimming,  *416— How  to 
Feed  Work,  174— Lying  Down,  174 
Norman  and  Clydesdale,  395  -Per- 
cheron,129— Percheron  and  “  Per- 
cheron-Norman,”  128— Remedy  for 
Broken  Wind,  273— Rest  a  Cure- 
all,  94— Ringbone,  8— Sale  of  an 
Arab  Colt,  7— Shade  for  the  Eyes, 
*464— Shoe  Interfering,  *464 — Tak¬ 
ing  to  Board,  94 — Treatment  of 
Heaves,  274— With  and  Without 
Shoes,  *  375—  Colt,  Breaking  a,  89 
—  Quantity  of  Grain  for,  455 
—Colts,  Accustom  to  the  Halter, 
314— Bitting  and  Bridling,  372— 
Breaking  and  Training,  *372— First 
Lesson  in  Driving,  372— Haltering 
and  Leading,  372— Saddling,  372— 
Foal,  Weaning,  94. 

Horse  Power,  407— Level  Tread,  127 
—Use  of,  99. 

Horse-shoe  Nails . *..409 

Horse-shoes— Raw  Hide . *.  .337 

Horse-Sorrel . 395 

“Horse-Sorrel  ”  Once  More . 454 

Horticultural  Absurdities,  421— So¬ 
ciety,  N.  Y„  128-246-409— Society, 
The  Mass.,  328 —  Society,  Western 
N.Y.,7. 

Horticultural  Societies,  128-111.  456. 
Horticulture,  A  Pupil,  87— Compre¬ 
hensive,  353 

Household  Notes  and  Queries,  185- 
*2G5-345-385-425-*473. 

Housekeeper,  Warning  to  Every, 

House  Plan,  *  12-*  52— A  Parsonage, 
costing  $3,700,  *  292— Contiguous, 
*  172— Costing  $2,000,  *  211  —  Sum¬ 
mer  Cottage,  costing  $150,  *  252- 
Cottage,  costing  $250,  *  92  -  Cot¬ 
tage,  costing  $  00  to  $.  ,050,*  132. 

Houses,  Concrete . 483 

Humbugs,  Sundry,  7-47-88-126-167- 

207-247-287-328-369-408-457. 

Hungarian  Grass . 291 

Hungarian  Grass,  Sowing . 275 

Hydraulic  Ram  at  Work . 235 

Hydraulic  Rams,  Trouble  with..  75 

I 

Ice  House,  Requisites  for  an . 51 

Ice  and  Ice  Houses . *417 


Immigration,  Western .  . .  .289 

Implements,  Provide  for  Now. . .  46 

Incubators . 242 

Inflammation,  Plan  to  Find  Seat  of, 
74. 

Insects.— Borers, 455-CankerWorm, 
Fighting  too  Late,  262— Chinch 
Bugs,  411— Colorado  Beetle,  322 
—  Cotton  Worm,  406— Flea  “As 
Large  as  an  Ox,”  46— Fly  in  Wheat, 
356— From  Spain,  8— Hessian  Fly, 
6-113— Hessian  Fly  and  Wheat 
Midge,  354— Kerosene  for  Hen 
Lice,  315— Cure  for  Poultry  Lice, 
219- To  Rid  Hogs  of  Lice,  49— 
MothB,  183— Moths,  Carpet,  185- 
Onion  Maggot,  20— Potato  Beetle, 
183— Poultry  Vermin,  815— Report 
on, Injurious  to  Cotton,  330— Sheep 
Ticks,  274— To  Destroy  Lice,  193- 
White  Grub,  *  471— “White  Grub” 
and  Strawberries,  314. 

Inspector,  for  Live  and  Dead  Meat, 

Iowa,  Live  Stock  in .  46 

Invalid,  a  Good  Dish  for . 104 

Invalids,  Food  for . ....384 

Irrigation,  Agriculture  by . 333 

Irrigation  in  Colorado . 260 

Iron  Pr  duct  of  the  World . 368 

Italy's  Agricultural  Products _ 434 

Ivy,  Begin  Now . 423 


Janes,  Bishop,  Steel  Engraving..  7 
Japan,  Am.  Agriculturist  in . 322 

K 

Kansas,  Agriculture  in . 137 

Kerosene,  Avoidable  Deaths . 105 

Kindergarten .  143 

Kitchen  and  Market  Gardens,  Jan. 
4;  Feb. , 41 ;  March,  84;  April.  123 
May,  164;  June,  203;  July,  244 
Aug.,  285  ;  Sept..  325;  Oct.,  364 
Nov.,  405;  Dec.  453. 

L 

Labels,  Gummed  Household . 482 

Labor  Question . 335 

I, aces.  Cleansing . 344 

Ladders,  Barn . *..256 

Lamps,  Common,  Waste  Light*.  .471 

Lamps,  Trimming  . 327 

Land,  11111  and  Valiev . 395 

Land,  To  get  under  Grass . 129 

Latch-Hasp,  Combined . *..367 

Latch,  Spring  for  a  Gate . *.  .256 

Leach.  To  “  Set”  the . *.  .264 

Leaches,  Lye  and  Soap . *.  .264 

Lemon  Flavoring  . 264 

Lemons,  To  Keep  Fresh . 263 

Lemonade,  Making . 264 

Lettuce,  Forwarding . 142 

Levees,  Southern . 274 

Leveller,  A  Road . *..136 

Levelling  or  Terracing  Fields..  207 

Life  Insurance .  . . . . 86  166 

Light  in  the  Dwelling .  ...*..  64 

Lime,  How  Applied,  393— How  to 
Apply,  89— How  to  Burn,  S— Oys¬ 
ter  Shell,  153— Some  Facts  About, 
467— Value  of  Gas,  314— When  to 
Use  242. 

Livery  Stable.  Plan  for . *.  .140 

Live  Stock,  Review  of  Market  tor 
1877,  50. 

Locust,  Western,  No  Longer  Fear¬ 
ed,  411. 

Logs,  Blasting .  . 316 

Long  Island  Lands .  75 

Lottery  Schemes .  48 

Lucern  or  Alfalfa,  Cultivation  of  89 

Lucern  or  Alfalfa  in  Vt . 466 

Lumber-Yard,  A  Farm . 254 

Machinery,  Hay-making,  170— Is  it 
Profitable,  139— Laundry,  *  290- 
Making  Wheels  by,  *  56. 

Magnolia,  The  “  Starry,” . *..341 

Mail,  Plants,  Fruits,  Insects . 366 

Malt  for  Feed . 167 

Malt-Combs  or  Sprouts .  47 

Mangel  Wurzel,  “  Webb’s  New  Kin- 
ver,”  *137— Harvesting,  415— Plant¬ 
ed  too  Deep,  175. 

Mangels .  ..371 

Manure,  Absorbent  for  Liquid,  48- 
Bones  as,  74— Bommer’s  Method 
of  Making,  48— Baling,  74— Chemi¬ 
cal,  Continuous  Use,  33.’— Chemi¬ 
cals  for  Compost,  75— City,  or  Ar¬ 
tificial,  74 — Club,  88 — Composting 
Muck  witli  Ashes,  73— Dumping,  * 
336 — Green  Manure.  94— Hauling, 
*  216— Making.  246— Waste  of,  434 
Manures— All  About,  362  —  “  Com¬ 
plete,”  331— The  “  Stockbridge,” 
291— Fertilizer,  All  we  Know,  316 
—The  Best,  338— Value  of  a,  75— 
What  Best  to  Use,  86  —  Ferti¬ 
lizers,  74— Artificial,  139-171-194— 
Cheap,  10  —  Chemical,  Are  they 
Superior  to  Farm  Manure,  332— 
Etiect  of,  in  Moist  Seasons,  334 — 
Experimental,  87-126— For  Worn- 
out  Lands,  242— Home  made,  *  373 
-  In  North  Carolina,  408— Special, 
48— What  Shall  I  Apply,  86— Wliat 
to  Use,  171— Superphosphate,  How 
Made  Ineffective,  75— Superphos¬ 
phate  or  Fine  Bone,  314. 

Manuring,  A  Question  of . 49-235 

Manuring,  Green . 194 

Maple  Sugar . 48 

Market  Reports,  Jan.,  5 ;  Feb.,  45 ; 
March,  85;  April,  124;  May,  165; 
June,  204;  July,  245;  Aug.,  285 ; 
Sept.,  326;  Oct.,  366;  Nov.,  405  ; 
Dec.  453. 

Market  Tables,  Interesting . 282 

Markets,  Our  Foreign . 294 

Marl,  How  to  Burn  into  Lime.  ...234 

Married  Men  on  Farms . 175 

Marsh,  Drained . 316-408 

Maternity  Alleviated . 304 

Mattress,  Iron,  6— National  Wire,  87 
— Wire,  402. 

Meadow,  Draining  a  Springy.... 314 
Meadow,  Scarifier  for  an  old . 433 


Meadows,  Conn.  River . 254 

Meadows,  Wet,  Improving... *..177 

Meal,  Dry  or  Scalded .  8 

Meat,  Keeping  in  Hot  Weather.  .223 

Mechanic,  Turning  Farmer . 465 

Medical  Matters,  About . 249 

Mennonites,  Straw  as  Fuel _ *.  .472 

Mere  Mention,  Sugar-Beet,  Menha¬ 
den  Fishery,  Fungi,  Junipers, 
Oaks,  Firs,  Almanac,  College  Re¬ 
ports,  127-8. 

Mice,  Trouble  with  Field . 194 

Microscope . 6-7-9—*  83-47 

Microscope,  Notes  About  the....  87 
Microscopy,  Amer.  Journal  of  . .  6 
Milk,  Bloody,  407— Cow  Leaking,  153 
—Early  Breeding  for,.  414— Feed¬ 
ing  Cows  for,  208— Feeding  for,  139 
—In  Sealed  Glass  Jars,  434— Ir¬ 
regularity  in,  314— Oats  for,  435- 
Price  at  the  Factories,  456  — 
Quality  and  Value,  113— Roots  Fla¬ 
voring,  89— Supplying,  174— Trade 
in,  174. 

Milk  and  Butter,  Best  Cows  for.. 193 

Milk-Cans,  Brass . 379 

Milk-Cans.To  Keep  from  Rusting 433 

Milk-Coolers . *..377 

Milk-Dairy,  Best  Stock  for . 129 

Milk-Farm,  An  English . *..216 

Milk-Farming;  $500  Too  Small  a 
Capiial,  393. 

Milk-House,Summer  andWinter*218 

Milk-Mirror,  The  Guenon _ 412-414 

Milk-Pail,  Covered . * .  .456 

Milkers'-Cow . *.  .210 

Milking- Apparatus . 407 

Milking  Tubes . 242 

Mill,  Cotton-Seed  Oil . 207 

Mill,  Harrison’s  Flouring . 282 

Mills,  Corn,  Useful . *..17 

Millet,  “  Egyptian,”  or  “  Pearl  ”  *  19 
—Experiment  with  Pearl,  420  — 
German,  167. 

Millet,  Pearl,  in  Canada . 156 

Minnesota,  Progress  of  Settlement 
in,  47. 

Minnesota.theGreatWheatState.410 

Morphine  Drinking . 263 

Mosquito-Trapping . 407 

Moss  on  Upland  Pastures . 481 

Moth,  The  Clothes . *..304 

Moths  in  Furniture . 370 

Mottoes,  Fern-Leaf .  8 

Mower  and  Reaper . *.  .161 

Mowers  and  Reapers,  The  “Buck¬ 
eye  ” . 128 

Mushrooms . 203 

Muslins,  Starch  for  Fine . 263 

Mutton,  Why  We  Should  Grow..  17 

N 

Nebraska,  167  —  Land,  48  —  “  Pio¬ 
neer,”  6— Stock  Farm,  *  461. 

Neighbors,  New . 103 

Nettle,  Fibre  for  Linen . 456 

New  Jersey  at  the  Centennial. . .  6 

New  Zealand  and  New  York . 169 

New  Zealand,  SendingGoods  to. 362 

Niagara  Falls,  Water  Power . 394 

Nile,  Agriculture  of  the . *.  .283 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Grass . 242 

North  Carolina  Agr.Department.322 
Notes  from  the  Pines .222-262-302-383 
Nozzle,  Injection . *..217 


Oat-Meal  Mush  Improved . 301 

Oats  and  Peas,  274  —  Growing,  175— 
Winter,  8-1754122  —  Winter,  East 
Tennessee,  408. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  95.  Re¬ 
sume  of  Ten  Years'  Labor,  10. 

Oil  to  Prevent  Decay . 394 

Oil-Meal . 233 

Oil-Paintings,  Distributed . 234 

Oil-Stoves  for  Summer . 247 

Okra.  Gumbo . 303 

Olcott,  J.  B.,  “  Ranch  ”  of . 334 

Old  Novelties . 14 

Oleander  Poisonous . 262 

Oleomargarine  and  the  Butter 
Market,  288  — Conn.  Law.  315  — 
What  it  is,  332. 

Onions  and  Tobacco . 294 

Orchard  and  Garden  W’ork  — Jan., 
3;  Feb.,  43;  March.  83,  April,  123; 
May,  163;  June,  20"-;  July,  243; 
Aug.,  284;  Sept.,  324  ;  Oct.  364  ; 
Nov.,  404 ;  Dec.  452. 

Orchard  and  Nursery— Jan.,  4 ;  Feb., 
43;  March,  *83;  April,  123;  May, 
163;  June,  *203;  July,  2-14;  Aug., 
284  ;  Sept.,  324  ;  Oct.,  364  ;  Nov.,  404; 
Dec..  452. 

Orchard,  Renovating  an . 395 

Orchard,  Treatment . 367 

Over-Doing  It . 425 

Ox-Yokes  and  Bows . *..376 

P 

Pain,  Abuse  of . 263 

Paint.  Miles  and  Acres  of . 206 

Paints,  Asbestos . 126 

“Pampas  Rice ’’—Drooping  Sor¬ 
ghum,  *  420. 

Pampas  Rice,  “Durra  Corn  ”....  88 

Pancakes,  Bread . 472 

Papers,  Sending . 126 

Papers,  Use  of  Agricultural . 219 

Paris  Exposition . 248 

Paris  Exposition,  Agricultural 

Display  at . 379 

Paris  Green,  206— A  New  Way  to 
Use,  315  —  Caution,  315  —  Potato 
Beetle,  208. 

Parsons,  Country . 298 

Pasture,  Old . 314 

Pastures,  Bush  Scythe  in . 254 

Pastures,  Grazing . 331 

Patent  Laws,  Proposed  Amend¬ 
ment. 74. 

Patience,  Have . 273 

Peach  Prospects . 168 

Peach-stone  Meats  Poisonous  ...394 
Peaches,  By  Mail,  327— Early,  The 
“Waterloo,”  *  381— Seedling,  435. 

Pea  Fowl . 296 

Pea-Fowls  and  Guinea  Pigs . 433 

Peanut  Oil . ; . 49-242 

Peas,  Harvesting  Stock . 247 


Peas,  Kentish  Invicta . 302 

Pear,  Blight,  356— Clapp’s  Favorite, 
883  —  Dwarf,  Culture,  262  —  The 
“Ansault,”  *  422. 

Pear-Leaves,  Unhealthy . 4T 

Peat,  Cutting  and  Drying . * .  .377 

Penguins,  South  American... .*.  .173 
Pennsylvania,  Crops,  Cost  of. . .  .376 

Persimmon,  Japanese . . . 455 

Persimmons.  Japanese . 274 

Pet,  a  Dangerous . 142 

Petroleum,  Our  Wonderful . 368 

Petunias  and  Potato  Bugs . 316 

-Physicians,  Why  not  Treat  Animals 
as  well  as  Men,  334. 

Picnics,  Harvest  Home . 329 

Pig-Pen,  Cheap . *  297 

Pig-Trough,  Door  for . *..412 

Pig-Trough  for  Feed . *..  57 

Pipe,  Clogging  of  a  Water . 313 

Pipes,  Iron,  to  Mend . 314 

Pipes,  Repairing  Water . *  .330 

Plants,  Fixtures  for  Window,  *470 
—Food  of,  131— Grown  in  Barren 
Sand,  *  250  —  Hybridizing,  126  — 
Living  in  the  House,  862— Named, 
395— New  Method  of  Multiplying, 
382— Of  North  America,  209— Pro¬ 
tecting  in  Spring,  *  102— Provide 
for  Now,  46 -Winter  Protection, 
471. 

Plaster  Upon  Clover . 315 

Plaster  on  Grain  Crops . 255 

Plow,  Mole-Drain.  316— The  “  Ada¬ 
mant,”  207— Great  Improvement 
in,  *  74. 

Plowing  Often,  371— Steam,  75— Is 
it  injurious,  483. 

Plows,  Improved . 481 

Plum,  a  Sizable,  894  —  Difficulty 
with,  367— Do  not  Bear,  316. 

Pneumonia,  Typhoid . 314 

Poison  in  the  Bread . 385 

Poison,  Ivy . 385 

Polisher, an  Iron . *..367 

Pomace,  Apple . 393 

Pomace,  Castor  Bean . 274 

Pomological  Society,  Report  of 
American,  206. 

Pond  Sediment,  Value  of . 235 

Poor  Beginning .  23 

Pork.  Feeding,  '.54— Packing  in  the 
West,  *  218—“  Presidential,”  488. 
Postage  Matters  in  Congress  . . .  .207 

Posts,  Driving  by  Machinery . 315 

Potash  on  Fruit  Trees . 316 

Potash,  Value  of . 274 

Potato-Beetle,  Paris  Green . 209 

Potato-Bug  Made  Useful . 814 

Potato, New, Burbank's  Seedling, *91 

Potato-Diggers  . 316 

Potato  Planting,  Dibbles  for..*.  .180 
Potatoes  Above  Ground,  316— Cul¬ 
ture,  129— Different  Varieties,  463 
—Experiments  With,  171— Feeding 
Small,  415— Feeding  to  Pigs,  49- 
Fresh  Manure  bad  for,  129— Ma¬ 
chine  for  Planting,  *92— Manure 
for,  55-482— On  Same  Soil,  194- 
Seed  for  the  South,  435. 

Poultry,  Advantages  of  Cross 
Breeding,  14— Best  Fowls  for 
Winter,  367— Can  a  New  Breed  be 
Produced,  367-Caponizing,  327-482- 
Capon  Raising,  14— Chicken  Chol¬ 
era,  274-315— Coops  for  Chickens, 
*258— Early  Chickens, 407— Feather 
eating  Fowls,  394— Feeding  Coops 
for  Chicks,  '[180— For  Market,  482 
—Gapes  in  Chickens,  233— Hatch¬ 
ing  Coop  for  Winter,  *59— Houdan 
316— How  to  Begin  Keeping,  19— 
Improved  Plymouth  Rock,  407- 
Information  About,  322— In  Sta¬ 
bles,  315— Leprosy  in,  247— Light 
Brahmas,  179— Light  Brahmas  and 
Japanese  Bantams,  *81— Lock-up 
Nest  Box  for,  *297— House  Early, 
371— Marking  Chickens,  *258— Me¬ 
dium  Sized  Fowls,  482— Money 
Made  by  Keeping,  14— Profitable 
Hen,  75— Roup,  407— Scaly  Legs  in 
407— Scurvy  in,  129— Some  Matters 
About,  394— Standard  Fowls,  375- 
Stealing,  Marking,  34— The  Early 
Bird,  214— The  “  Pip”  in,  129- 
Trough  for,  *57— Value  of,  in  U.  S., 
813— White-crested  Polish,  *173- 
208. 

Poultry  House,  407— Cheap,  *136— 
For  200  Fowls,  47— Size  of,  for  50, 
74. 

Poultry  Houses,  Portable,  *99— Rus¬ 
tic,  *56. 

Poultry  Yards,  Netting  for,  ..*..259 

Powders,  Preserving . 281 

Prairie  Chickens . 411 

Premium,  “The  Farmer’s  Pride,” 
450. 

Premiums,  A  New  Departure  in, 468 

Press  at  Paris  . 127 

Prickly  Comfrey,  356— Failure  and 
Success,  416. 

Printing  Press,  The  Tribune’s..  .206 

Prizes,  Schedules  of . 128 

Production,  Cheapness  of . 19 

Propagating  House-Soap  Box  ...303 
Propagating  Plants  from  Leaves*142 
Pump  Chain,  to  Repair  a . 235 

Q 

“  Querist” . 48 

Questions  for  Discussion . 194 

Quince,  Fruiting  of  the  J apan . .  .383 
Quinces  and  their  Cultivation. .  .302 


Rabbits,  Canning  in  Australia...  16 
Rag-Carpet,  Does  it  Pay  to  Make  ? 

Railroads  in  the  U.  S . 314 

Railways  of  the  World . 330 

Rain,  How  Much  on  an  Acre  ? _ 354 

Rainfall,  Increased  in  the  West. 260 

Rain-Guage . 291 

Rain-Water.  A  Filter  for . *..176 

Raising,  Salt,  for  Bread . 266 

Fake,  Stable . *..336 

Ram's  Horn,  Removal  of . 314 

Rape . 455 

Raspberry,  The  “  Grape  Vine,'’  .454 

Hats,  To  Rid  a  Barn  of . 275 

Record,  Berkshire  Swine . 282 

Reed,  The  Common....  . *..141 


Repotting,  Preparing  for  Winter,* 

Rifle-Shooting  Notes . *..409 

Road-Scraper,  Imp  roved _ , .  * .  .416 

Roadsides,  (  lean . 254 

Roller,  Field,  *  96— Use  of  a,  295. 

Roofs,  Thatching . 394 

Root  Crops,  215-For  Stock,  138. 

Root-Pruning,  Tillage . 259 

Roots,  Feeding,  313  —  Keeping  in 
Winter,  139— More,  54— Rich  Soil 
for,  293— Seeding  to  Grass,  with, 
51— The  Kind  to  Raise,  54— Thin¬ 
ning,  289— Wintering,  139. 

Rose-Bushes,  To  Kill  Wild . 234 

Roses.  Attar  or  Oito,  75— Selection 
of,  286— Tree,  208. 

Rotation,  A  new . 431 

Rule,  WyckofFs  Combination. .  ..435 

Rusting,  Protection  Against . 467 

Rutabagas,  Experiments  with.. .171 
Rye  Among  Corn,  274— Green,  For 
Pasture,  274-NevadaL  100— Won¬ 
derful,  100— Flour  for  Bread,  265- 
Sowing  in  Corn,  481. 

s 

Sail,  Is  a  Leg  of  Mutton  a . 36T 

Salt,  Ashton’s  Factory -Filled,  282— 
Ashton’s  Premiums, 362— Effect  of, 
194  —Excess  of.  455— for  Animals, 
315  —  Of  no  Value  (?)  to  Animals, 
894— On  Land,  394. 

Salt-Hay,  Value  of . 394 1 

Salt-Marsh,  Reclaiming . 96 

“  Salt-Raising  ” . 185M73 

Sandwich  Islands,  Agriculture  in, 
*253— Trade  With,  322. 

Saving.  Must  Begin .  23 

Saw,  To  File  and  Set  a  Hand,  *  336 
To  Gum  A,  406— Foot-Power,  482 

Saw-Buck,  Home  made . *..336 

Saw-Mill,  I ’lan  of  a . *..  58 

Saws  and  Sawing,  Foot-Power.*  217 
Scare-Crows  for  Cornfields... *..176 
Science  Applied  to  Fanning.  10-50- 
91-130-171-210-*250-291-331-459. 
Sciences,  Natural,  Brown’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  316. 

Scoop,  For  Measuring  Feed.. *..138 

Scoops,  For  Sowing . *.  136 

Scraper,  A  Road . *..218 

Scraper  and  Mat,  Portable _ *..101 

Screen  at  the  House . *..224 

Sea-Kale,  A  Bed  of . 222 

Seasons  in  England . 290 

Secretary  of  Agriculture . 251 

Seed,  Onion,  294— Protecting,  128 — 
Provide  for  now,  46. 

Seeds,  New  and  Wonderful. .  .*.  .100 

Seminary,  Lassell . 322 

Service,  Good,  Complimented... 456 

Sewing-Machines  . 167 

Shade,  Too  Much  for  Healtli . 23 

Sheath,  Foul . 274 

Shed,  An  Open . ’  .  .464 

Sheep  as  Manure  Makers,  336— Cots- 
wold,  315— Deatli  of,  213— Dip  for 
Scabby.  193— Disease  in,  282-354— 
Disease  in  the  Feel,  433— Fat  for 
England,  291— Feed-box  for,  *  18- 
Feed  for  200,  408— Foot-rot  in,  242 
— Foul  Water  for.  408— Herding, 
282-  Husbandry,  483—  Indigestion 
in,  274— Kerosene  Oil  for  Scab,  89— 
Merino  Ranis,  327— Mutton  Breeds 
of,  98— Oxford-Down  Ram,  194- 
Poisoning  by  Wild  Parsley,  246- 
Raising,  Information  About,  242- 
Scab  on,  316— Stables  for  75,  73 — 
The  Business  of  Raising,  89— The 
Musmon,  *  1— To  Tell  the  Age  of, 

*  460 — Wool  and  Mutton,  255. 
Slieep-Dip,  Buchan’s  Cresylic..  242 
Sheep-Farming  for  the  South...  300 

Sheep-Pen,  Portable . 257 

Sheep-Shears .  194 

Sheep  Yard  and  Ram-Pen . *..467 

Shell  Marl . 168 

Sheltering  for  Vehicles  and  Ma¬ 
chines,  338. 

Shirt,  for  50  cents . 327 

Shirts,  Polishing  Bosoms . 473 

Shoe-Tips . 207 

Shoes,  Women’s  and  Children’s.  .184 

Shooting,  Remarkable . 287 

Shortcake,  Strawberry . 264 

Short-hand . 316 

Shot-Guns  and  Rifles,  Calibre  . .  .128 
Shrub,  Lindsley’s  Buddies,  383— Spi¬ 
raea,  Thunberg’s,  223— The  Chaste* 
tree,  383— The  Stuartias,  *  141  — 
White  Fuchsia,  434. 

Shrubs,  Double  Flowered  Deutzia 
Crenata,  802— Hall’s  Honeysuckle, 
302  — Native  Wistaria,  3f)2 — New 
Japanese  “Jamabuki,”  *  261- 
White  American  Wistaria,  302.— 
Shut  your  Own  Gate  Behind  You. 
243. 

Sifter,  Rotary  Flour  and  Meal. .  .435 
Signals,  Simple,  For  Rifle  Ranges, 
etc.,  322. 

Silver  Plate  402 

Silver-Plated  Ware . 88 

“  Silver  Wedding,”  Mr.  Judd’s.. 205 
Siphon,  Drawing  Water  with  a.. 234 

Skin,  Air  Beneatli  the .  75 

Sled,  Brace  for  Tongue . *..  57 

Slop  Barrel,  Portable . *..  97 

Sludge  Acid,  Usefulness  of . 334 

Soap,  Making,  with  Lye . *..264 

Soap-Making,  More  About . 385 

Sod,  Rotting  of . 194 

Soils,  Natural  Strength  of . *..250 

Soot . 246 

Soot  on  the  Garden . 233 

Sorghum,  Amber  Cane . 291 

Soup,  Okra . . 368 

South  Australia,  Letter  from _ 456 

South,  Farming  in  the . 113 

Southern  Agriculture .  89 

Sower,  6eed,  Broadcast  . 435 

Spaying,  Directions  for . 233 

Specimens,  Trouble  by  Mail . 281 

Spirma  Palmata  Elegans . 393 

Sportsmen,  Attention . 482 

Spring  Bolster  for  Farm  Wagons, 

*  59. 

Sprouts,  Best  Time  to  Cut . 49 

Squirrel  Pest .  395 

Stable,  Embellish  the.. .' . S62 

Stables  for  a  Small  Place . * .  .217 

Stables,  Slatted  Floors  for  Cows, 

*  296. 

Starch  Factory  Refuse,  Value  of.  8 
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IV 


Starch,  Perfumed . 305 

Steam  Engines,  Trial  of . 107 

Steam  Engines,  Trial  of  Farm...  19 
Steam-power  for  Farm  Use.  ..*..370 
Steam  Pump  for  Irrigation,  etc.*  16 

Stock,  Auction  Sales  of . 714 

Stock-Breeding,  Relations  of  Fer¬ 
tility,  412 

Stock,  Cooking  Feed  for,  466-Feed¬ 
ing  for  Profit,  467  -Good,  Gain  in 
Weight,  135— Home-bred  vs.  Im¬ 
ported,  407  — Keeping  Pure-bred, 
98— Show,  Chicago  Fat,  402— Spe¬ 
culation,  Beware  of.  434. 

Stone-gatherer  and  Clevis . *..256 

Strange,  Very.  . 234 

Strange  Way,  A . 867 

Straw,  Howto  Rot . 235 

Strawberries,  Crescent  Seedling, 

*  301  -Huller,  *  144— Forest  Rose, 

*  301-362-Layering  in  Pots,  301-Mul 
tiplying.  471— Culture,  Successful, 
329— The  “Duncan,”  262— Yellow, 
234— Canned,  264— Covering,  367- 
Doubling  the  Crop,  73— How  Sold 
in  Belgium,  *  327— Injury  to,  262— 
What  Shall  I  Plant,  102. 

Strength,  How  to  Gain . 344 

Stubble,  Harrowing . 295 

Stumps,  Pulling . *..296 

Stumps,  Taking  Out .  2 

Subsoilmg  in  Minnesota . 455 

Succulent,  a  California  House  Leek. 
*341. 

Sugar-Beet  Company  of  Maine.  ..290 
Sugar-Beet,  Industry  of  France. .288 

Summer  Fallowing . 255 

Sunny  Rooms . 472 

Swamps  Reclaimed . 254 

Sweet  Potato,  What  is  a . *..423 

Swine,  Blood  and  Breeding,  134— In 
the  California  Drouth,  131— Pigs 
and  Pork,  2C8  -Poland-China,  87- 
435— Poland-China  in  England,  49- 
88  —  Poland-China  Record,  128  — 
Prize  Essay  on  Diseases  of,  74— 
Spaying  Sows,  235— Red  in  the 
West,  482— Yorkshire  Record,  274 
—Hogs,  Kidney  Worms  in,  208- 
To  Kid  of  Lice,  129— Why  do 
they  Eat  Coal,  235— Pig,  When 
is  it  Thoroughbred,  113— Higs,  A 


Tonic  for,  49-153— Black  Dorset, 
121  —  Cooking  Feed  for,  75  — 
Dysentery  in,  315— Hay-Tea  for, 
482— Heavy  Duroc,  49— Quinsy  in, 
454— Lice  on,  113 — Paralysis  in,  435 
—Sulphate  of  Copper  for,  235— 
That  Won’t  Eat  273. 
Switzerland,  Instructive  Notes 
About,  50. 

T 

Taber,  Clarkson,  Death  of . 166 

Talks  on  Harm  Crop-.  15-55-95-135- 
175-215-255-294-335-3 71 -415-J  62. 
Tanner’s  Refuse,  Treatment  of..27i 

Teasels  as  Handles . 234 

Teeth,  Don’t  Pull  Loose . 166 

Testimonials,  The  Strongest....  87 

Tether,  A  Safe  . *..378 

Tethering  Horses  and  Cows.... 374 

Tethering  Pin,  A  Neat . *..406 

Thanksgiving . *.  .403 

Thieves,  Garden . 223 

Tillage . - . 214 

Timber,  Sawing,  *260— Steaming. 
Chest  for, *4. 6— Value  of  Crooked, 
*57. 

Timothy,  When  to  Sow . 313 

Tin-Pan  Nuisance . 145 

Tobacco,  260— And  Onions,  294- 
Number  of  Acres,  193— Stems,  247- 
“To  Do  Good  and  Make  Money”.458 
Tomato— A  New  Early,  407—“  Mexi¬ 
can,’  393. 

Tomatoes  and  Cancers . 208 

Tramps . 174 

Trap,  Georgia  Flea . 315 

Tree,  Catalpa  and  its  Uses,  142- 
Elm,  Thick-Leaved,  *22-262— Irish 
Juniper,  208— Red  Cedar  from 
Seed,  343— The  Ailanthus,  127— 
The  Catalpa,  *1S1. 

Tree-Scrapers . * .  .51 

Trees,  Fruit,  Double  Flowering, 
223— Lombardy  Poplars  for  Light¬ 
ning  Rods,  434— Poplars  and  Cot¬ 
tonwoods,  125— Sheep  Peeling,  433 

Trellis-wire  for  Peas . *..183 

Trough,  C'alf-feeding,  *464— Cover 
for  Watering,  *  96— Reversible 
Feeding,  *  180. 


Tumors  on  the  Legs . 234 

Turkeys,  Bronze . 456 

Turkeys,  Cramps  in . 315 

Turkeys,  Mortality  Among . 178 

Turuip  Machine,  Topping  and  Pull¬ 
ing  . *  327 

Turnips,  A  Catch  Crop,  48— Hoeing, 
215— Sowing,  274. 


Umbrella  in  Agriculture . 206 

Under-draining,  What  it  Did _ 463 

¥ 

Vegetables,  A  Double  Crop,  *63— 
Canning,  256— Experience  with,  in 
1877,  *62. 

Ventilating  Door  for  Stable.  .*.  .416 

Ventilation,  Too  Much  . 394 

Ventilator,  Cheap . ..*..455 

Veterinary  College,  American.  402 
—Education,  246— Education, Need 
of,  4i  i— Surgeons,  334. 
Veterinarians,  Lack  of  Educated, 378 
Vick,  Mr.,  Please  Stop  Growling,  73 

Village  Improvement . 299-343 

Village  Improvement,  What  has 

been  done .  59 

Vinegar  Cider . *.  .418 

w 

Wagon,  An  Old  Farm . 294 

Wagon,  Flemish  Milk . *..332 

Wagon-Body,  To  Hoist  a . 274 

Wagon-Fact, onr.  The  Best . 113 

Wagon,  New  Zealand . *.  .455 

Washer,  The  “  Little” . 126 

Washing,  How  to  do  a,  183— Ma¬ 
chines,  *  144— Management  of,  344 

Wash-Out,  How  to  Fill . *.  .118 

Waste  Lands.  Profitable  Use  for,  339 

Watch,  For  the  People . *.  .354 

Watches,  Cheap . 206 

Watches,  Waltham  . 207 

Watermelon,  How  to  Carry.  *..287 

Water,  Pipe  for  Conveying _ 47-89 

Water,  To  Prevent  Back-flow....  73 

Water-Pan  for  Chicks .  *.  .336 

Weed-Seed  with  Clover  *  102-*287. 


Weeds ,  Common ,  Made  Orna¬ 
mental,  343-384  —  Destroy  Early, 
371— Docks,  208— in  Highways,  Law 
of  N.  Y.,  367— Lav.’  Against,  295— 
The  Dodders  as,  339. 

Wells,  Artesian . 235-275 

Wethersfield,  Old . . 294 

Wheat,  Artificial  Manures  for,  371— 
Ashes  for,  394— As  to  Sowing,  322 
—Bran,  368—“  Clawson,”  282— Cul¬ 
tivation  of,  *375— Cultivator  for, 
*416— in  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
168  —  Experiments  in  “  Cultivat¬ 
ing,”  *  468  —  Experiments  with, 
282  —  in  South  Australia,  275  — 
Market  for.  374— More  to  theAcre, 
289— on  Poor  Land.  282— Plant  All 
You  Can,  295  — Plaster  on,  367  — 
Plowing  Under  Clover,  482  — 
Polish,  *100  —  Pringle’s,  New,  87- 
Salt  on,  407  —  Silver  Chaff,  394- 
Spring,  “Defiance,”  402— Tell  Us 
about  Your,  370  —  Time  for  Cut¬ 
ting,  246  —  What  Kind  of,  334  — 
Wonderful,  100— Why  it  Lodges, 481 

Wheats,  New  Spring .  48 

Wheats,  Seed . 337 

Wheat  Hoe,  Travis’ .  47 

Wheels,  Broad  Tires  to . 179 

Whipple- Tree,  Guide . 402 

Wilder,  Col.,  80th  Birth-Day . 406 

Wind-Mill.  Home-Made . *..330 

Wire-Work  on  the  Veranda . 302 

Woman  Farmer . 327 

Wood,  Amount  of  Cord  on  an  Acre, 
233— Burning  Green,  467— Sawing, 
Frame  for,  *  96. 

Woodland,  Sowing  Grass  in . 275 

Wood-Box,  Another . *.  .144 

Wood-Shed,  Plan  of  a . *.  .467 

Wool,  How  Much  Is  Produced, 368 — 
Tying  Box  for,  314  —  Why  We 
Should  Grow,  17. 

Word-Making,for  Boys  and  Girls.128 

Work,  Hints  about . 2-42 

Workman,  Sell  him  an  Acre . 335 

Work-Table,  Home-Made . *..  2-4 


Yam,  Chinese . 14 


Recipes. 


“  Apple  Roll,"  Another  Method. 305 

“Boston”  Brown  Bread . 225 

Brown  Betty,  Dried  !  each . 24 

Cake,  Citron,  225— Coffee,  225— Jo¬ 
anna,  24 — Sponge,  225  —  Sponge, 
Cream  Pie,  304-Straw  berry  Short, 
264  —  Washington,  225  —  While 
Sponge,  473. 

Cakes.  Rye  Drop . 385 

Crullers . 225 

Doughnuts,  Raised . 224 

Dumplings,  Apple .  305 

Dumplings,  Baked  Apple . 3115 

Eggs,  How  to  Coddle . 145 

Ginger  Snaps . 224 

Gruel,  Good  for  the  Sick . 384 

Ham,  How  to  Bake . 184 

Ham,  Potted . 184 

Hash,  Flavoring  for  Meat . 223 

Leather,  Dressing  for.  Patent _ 185 

Marmalade,  lilmbarh  and  Orange, 
264. 

Mush,  Oat-Meal,  Improved . 301 

Pickles,  Making . 315 

Pie,  Lemon . 185 

Pie,  Rhubarb . . . 184 

Polishes,  Liquid  Stove . 315 

Top-Over . 225 

Pudding,  Cottage,  185— Gipsy,  225- 
Rice  and  Tapioca,  144—  Rye  Min¬ 
ute,  305— Tapioca  with  Eggs,  144- 
Sauce,  Lemon,  264 — The  Queen  of, 
185-265-345. 

Rhubarb  and  Orange  Marmelade, 
264. 

Rhubarb,  Baked . 264 

Rolls,  Parker  House . 345 

Scranple,  Recipe  for . 265-425 

Soap,  Making  with  Lve . 264 

Soap.  More  About  Making . 385 

Soup,  Bean .  184 

Soup,  Flavoring  Mixture  for . 223 

Strawberries,  Canned . 264 

Toilet  Powder . 305 

Varnish,  Red  Japan . 185 

Veal,  Another  Way  to  Cook,  185 — 
Good  Preparation  of,  185— Scal¬ 
loped,  223. 

Yeast . .185 


EX  T©  MMJSTMTO: 


TOMMY* 


Agriculture  of  the  Nile . 283 

“Alligator  ”  Plant . 170 

Anvil  and  Vise-Combined .  96 


Barn  A  Wisconsin,  (3),  179— Orange 
Co.,  (3),  218— Plan,  (4),  340-Ten- 
HC8SCC  465. 

Barns,  without  Beams . (5)..  98 

Barrack,  Hay  or  Straw . (2) .  .258 

Basket  for  Milk  Jars . 414 

Bee-Cells,  Different  Sizes.. (2).. 249 

Bees  Smoker  for .  . 169 

Begonia,  Starting  Plums . 142 

Bin,  Grain  or  Feed . 180 

Birds,  About  Some  Common,  428- 
Bower,  of  Australia,  228— Chica- 
dee,  (2), 428  — Common  Bobolink, 
(2 1, 428— Gardener,  of  New  Guinea, 
(2)  227-8— Our  Native,  268. 

Bones, Contrivance  forPoundiug.374 

Braid, Edging . (3)..  27 

Bridge,  Foot,  A  Simple . 177 

Bridge,  Wire,  Suspension... (2).. 259 

Bryant,  William  Cullen . 308 

Buckwheat,  Experiment  with. .  .250 

Bull,  Check-Strap  for . 462 

Butter-Cooler . (3) .  .265 

Butter-Stamps  and  Packages,  (3), 
337. 

Butter- Worker .  18 

Butter-Worker  and  Moulds.  (4)..  97 

c 

Card-Basket,  Patterns  for.  .(2). .185 
Cattle,  Cow,  Cure  for  Bloat  or 
Choking,  419— Guernsey,  363— Jer- 
sev,  13  — “Jewel,”  to  Prevent 
Sucking,  456— Jersey- Ayrshire,  33:5 
—  Norfolk  Polled,  213  — Norfolk 
Polled  Heifer,  333  —  Shorthorn, 
Head  of  Cow,  13  —  Shorthorn 
Heifer,  133. 

Cattle-Drive,  The  Texas . 451 

Cattle-Yard,  Covered . (2).. 137 

Cellar-Well . 465 

Cauliflower,  Early  Snowball . 62 

Chair,  Rustic . 287 

Charcoal  Kilns . (3 >..464 

Cheese-Factory . 41-(6j,  53-60 

Chickens,  Feet  marked . .’58 

Chimney-Sweep .  ....  68 

Christinas  Decorations(4)424-(3i,473 

Christmas  Presents . (9t..66 

Clevis . 256 

Closet  Made  from  a  Box . 336 

Clot hes-Dry er.  Revolving. . . (2) . .  104 

Clover-Weed  Seed . . . 287 

Clover-Seed  Gatherer . 296 

Cluster  Cup  on  Leaf . 305-427 

Colt  in  “Mouthing Traps ”..<2>.. 372 

Coop,  Chicken  . (4). .258 

Corn-Marker . 180 

Corn-Stalk,  Section  of .  66 

Corn-Stalks  for  Fuel . (4) .  .176 

Crab  for  Shocking  Corn .  18 

Cultivator,  Grain . 298 

Cultivator-Tooth . 299 

Cushion,  “  Crazy  ” . 387 

D 

Dairy-Boxes . (2 1 .  .257 

Dibbles . 180 

Ditch  i2),  180— Frame  for,  96. 

Dog,  Fox  Terrier . 293 

Dog,  Hare-Indian .  '.'3 

Dogs,  Scotcli  Colley . 293 

Drain,  A  Cheap . 137 

Draining  Wet  Meadows . (6).. 177 

Dray,  Stone . ..412 


Earth-Closet . 224 

Eel-Pot,  Easily  Made . 147 

Eggs,  Packing  for  Winter... (4).. 378 

Egg-Tester. .  .. . 297 

Elevator, Steam,  for  loading  Ships.27 


Earm-Buildings,Arcy,near  Paris.413 

Farm,  Plan  of. . 466 

Feed-Cooker . 217 

Feed-Holder . 408 

Feed-Racks . (2),  257-(2.,407 

Feed-Trough  for  Pigs .  57 

Feed-Trough  for  Poultry.  ...(2). .  57 
Fence,  Chicken-Yard,  454  —  Porta¬ 
ble,  (2),  259— Portable  Picket,  96- 
Wiring  a,  (2),  216. 

Fence-Guard  .  18 

Fenee-HuOks . 137 

Fence-Netting . 259 

Ferry-Boat,  A  Small . . (2).. 297 

Filter,  Rain-Water . 176 

Fire-Wood,  Large  Logs  for. (2).  .379 

Fish-Scales . 146 

Flower-Beds,  Design  for _ (2).. 184 

Flowerlcss  Plants— Ferns. . .  (3) .  .345 
Flowers  — (See  Plants).  — Aconite- 
leaved  Geranium,  300  —  Canada 
Violet,  261— Creeping  Forget-me- 
not,  101— Fern-leaved  Trumpet,  63 
—Graceful  Sunflower ,469  Greig’s 
Tulip,  221— Iberian  Iris,  220— Ma- 
cowan's  Flame,  61— Netted  Iris, 
221— New  Double  White  Violet,  20 
— Scarlet  Monkey,  469  —  Scarlet 
Wind,  101  — Sea  Catchfly,  101  — 
Slender-leaved  Lily,  181— Three- 
Colored  Tropaeolum,  21. 

Fox,  Blue  Arctic .  93 

Frame,  holdingWood  forSawing.96 

Frame  for  Ditching .  96 

Frog,  The  Wood .  25 

Fruit-Box,  Refrigerating . 422 

Fuel— Grass,  Cornstalks,  etc.  (2)  .377 
Fungi . . . (2) ,  386-(3) ,  427 


Gardeners.  The  “  Little.” . ;  .188 

Garden  Pence  in  France . 470 

Gate,  Farm,  (4),  57— for  Separating 
Stock.  18 — Iron. 96 — Useful,  (2), 219 

Gate-Latch,  Self-Fastening . 455 

Gate-Posts  . 257 

Gorilla,  I’.  Ougo,  Esq . 28 

Grain-Drill,  ..' . (2). .219 

Granary,  Bins  in  .  (2)  .216 

Grape,  Hardy,  The  “Highland,”  421 

Grape-vine . (2),  143-(3;..1S2 

Grape-vine,  Pinching  Laterals... 222 

Grass.  Quack,  How  to  Kill . 299 

Grist-Mill,  Plan  of .  97 


Halter,  A  Strong  . . . 

Halter.  A  Supporting . 

lland-Lisrht  for  Plants . 

Hanging-Basket,  Ivy  and  Ferns 
Harrow,  A  Handy,  296— Brush, 
216— for  Growing  Crops,  (3), 
Useful  Corn,  96. 

Hatching  Coop  for  Winter . 

Hay-Carriage,  Home-made.  (5). 

Hay-Fork . (3). 

Haying  Apparatus  . (5). 

Hedge-Guard .  . 

Hitcliing-Posts  and  Rings... (3). 

Hoe,  Brusli . (2). 

Hoisting  Apparatus . (2). 

Honey  Box.  Cans . (2). 

Honey-Boxes . . (4). 

Horns,  Marked . 

Horse,  American  Roadster . 


Horse,  Model  Carriage . sis 

Horse's  Eyes,  To  Protect . 461 

Horse-Shoe,  Interfering  . 464 

Horse-Shoes . (4).  .37.7 

Horse-Shoes,  Leather . 337 

Horse-Tail,  Field . (3)..  60 

Horses,  Wild,  Capturing . 201 

House,  Cider  and  Vinegar.  ..(2).  .417 
House-Plans,  (4).  1 2- (3 > ,  52-(2),  92- 
(4),  131-2-(4),  172-(5),  211-12— (G),  252 
-(4),  292. 

House-Leek,  Edible . 341 
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Ice.  Experiment  with . 475 

Ice-Houses,  Cheap . (3). .417 

Insects,  Bee’s  Tongue,  220— Enemy 
to  Sweet  Corn.  422 — Eyes  of  a  Bee, 
226— Fly’s  Foot,  226—“  Frog  Spit¬ 
tle,”  305 — Hen-Louse,  225— Mealy 
Bug,  347— Potato  Beetle  Parasite, 
vG7— Red  Spider,  225— Royal  Moth, 
(3),  307  —  Sugar  Louse,  146—' The 
Dreaded  Phylloxera,  225— Tomato 
Worm,  267— Vorticella,  187— Wa¬ 
ter-Flea,  187— White  Grub,  (.2^ .  471 
— Woolly  Aphis,  (2),  345. 
Irrigation,  Proposed . 458 


Label,  Zinc . 

Ladders,  Post  and  Pla 
Lamp,  Cleveland  Safe 

Lamps,  Common . 

Latch,  Handy . 

Latch,  Hasp . 

Laundry  Machinery. . 

Leach,  Two  Kinds _ 

Levelling  Instruments 

Lichens . 

Livery-Stable . 

Lysimeter  in  Position 


. 203 

....(2).. 276 

. 64 

....(3).  471 
....(2).. 256 

. 367 

. (2).. 290 

_ (21 . .264 

...(4).. 338 
.... (3) . -3S6 
....(3). .140 
. 251 


Magnolia,  The  “  Starry” . 341 

Mangel,  “  Webb’s  New  Kinver”..137 

Manure-Cart,  to  Dump  . 336 

Machinery  lor  Malang  Wheels,  (5), 
56. 

Marbles,  Game  Plaved  with . 105 

Manure,  Cistern,  Plan  of,  137- 
Fork,  298— Wagon,  216. 

Microscope  and  Objects.... (8).. 187 

Microscope,  Mounted . (6).. 187 

Microscopes,  Showing  Lenses,  etc., 

(2) ,  34. 

Microscopic  Plants— Algae. .  (4) .  .474 
Microscopist’s  Club,  Young.  (5),  66— 
(18),  103-  111.  146— (8),  187— (9 1 ,  225- 

(3) ,  267— (2) ,  305-(6),  345-(9),  386-(4), 
427— (5),  474.. 

Microscopist’s  Objects,  (18),  106- 
(11),  44G— Mounting,  267. 

Milk-Pail,  Covered . 456 

Milk  Cans,  4).  413— Coolers,  (2>, 
877— Dairv,  Packing-Room,  414- 
House,  (2 1,  218— Wagon,  A  Flem¬ 
ish,  332. 

Milker,  Cow .  210 

Millet,  Egyptian  or  “  Pearl  ” . 20 

Mills,  Corn,  Some  Useful. ..(5)..  17 

Mill-Stones.  Gearing .  97 

Mennonite  Kitchen .  (4  > .  .472 

Moss,  Common . (4).. 386 

Moth,  Clothes . 304 

Mould,  Fungi . 386-427 

Mower  &  Reaper,  “  Champion,”  (3), 
161-168. 

Mushroom,  Common . 427 


Nail-Galls  on  Leaf . 225 

Nalls,  Horse-Shoe . (2).. 409 


N ebraska  Stock  Farm . (2) .  .461 

Nest-Box,  A  Secure . 297 

Nozzle,  Injection . 217 


Oats,  Experiment  with . 250 

Ox-Yokes  and  Bows. . .  .(7).. 376 

P 

“  Pampas  Rice,”  Drooping  Sor¬ 
ghum,  420. 

Peach,  The  “  Waterloo  ” . 381 

Pear,  The  “  Ansault  ” . 422 

Peat,  Cutting  and  Drying. . .  (4) .  .377 

Penguin . 172 

Pens  for  Sheep  and  Swine.. (2i.. 337 
Photograph-Frame,  Home  -  made, 
(2),  105. 

Picture-Frame,  Shuck . (9)..  60 

Picture-Frames . (2) .  .385 

Pigeons  and  Pigeon-HouBes,  (2), 
266. 

Pig-Pen,  Plan  and  View . (2).. 297 

Pigs,  Black  Dorset . 121 

Pipes,  Mending  Bursted . 3S0 

Planer,  Liliputian . 218 

Plant,  (See  Flowers,)  Coleus,  Cl— 
“  Loco  ”  or  “  Crazy  A\  eed,”  380 — 
Volvox,  147— Microscopic,  (9i,386, 
Brook  Silk,  146-474. 

Plows,  Improvement  in . (2)..  74 

Polisher,  Iron . 367 

Posts,  Setting,  Easy  Method . 465 

Potato,  Burbank’s  Seedling . 91 

Potato-Planter . (2i..  92 

Poultry,  Feeding-Coop,  ISO— House, 
(4),  136— Houses,  (2),  56— Houses, 
Portable,  (3>,  99— Light  Brahmas 
and  Japanese  Bantams, 81— White- 
crested  Polish,  173. 

Pruner  for  Blackberry  Bushes,  (4), 
102. 

Puzzle-Drawing . 186 

Puzzle  Picture . 25 


Quilt,  “Log-cabin  ” . 146 


Rake  and  Scraper . 336 

Reed,  The  Common . 141 

Repotting  Plants . (2).. 381 

Rifle-shooting  Notes . (4).. 409 

Road-Scraper,  Levelling . 136 

Roller,  Home-made . (2)..  96 

s 

Sandwich  Islands . (3).. 256 

Saw-Buck . 333 

Saw-Filing  and  Setting.. . .  ...(6).  .336 

Sawing,  Timber . 260 

Sawing-Machine,  Hand-Power. ..217 

Saw-Mill . (2  ..58 

Saw-Pit . (2).. 58 

Saw-Teeth.  Mode  of  Setting.  < 5). .217 

Scare-Crow . (2).  .176 

Scoops  for  Sowing . (2) .  .136—138 

Scraper  and  Mat,  Portable .  .104 

Scraper  for  Levelling  Roads . 416 

Scraper,  Useful  Road . 218 

Screen  for  a  Back-Yard . 224 

Sea-Weed,  Collecting  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands,  323. 

Section  of  Tree .  66 

Section  of  Corn-Stalk .  66 

Seed-Cups . 305 

Shawl-Cover . (5) .  .226 

Shed,  Open  Feeding . 461 

Sheds,  Cattle . (2).. 337 

Sheep,  Feed-Box  for,  18— Shelter, 
(2),  257  —  The  Musmon,  1  —  To 
Tell  the  Age  of,  (7),  460— Yard 
and  Ram-Pen,  467. 


Shrub,  The  Stuartia . Ill 

Shrubs,  New  Japanese  :  “  Jama- 
buki,’’  261. 

Silk,  Sewing-Case . (6).. 816 

Skating,  Learning  too  Late.tl2)..10S 

Sled-Brace . 57 

Sleigh,  Card-Board . 20 

Slop-Barrel,  Portable . (2)..  97 

Snow-Crystals . 474 

Snow-Shoes;  How  Made,  (2),  476- 
Hunter  on.  475— Trying,  475. 
Spring-Bolster  for  Wagons. .(2)..  59 

Spring  Scene  in  Maryland . 148 

Spots,  Deceptive . 146 

Spruce-Wood  Work . (5).. 420 

Stable  Door,  Ventilating .  416 

Stable,  Plan  for . (2).. 217 

Stables,  Slatted  Floors  for.. <4 1.. 296 

Stable-Catch . 367 

Steam-Elevator,  Loading  Ships  .  27 
Steam  Power  for  Farm  Use,  (2)  .370 

Steam-Pumps . (5)..  16 

Stone-Gatherer . (3) .  .256 

Strawberries,  “  Crescent  Seedling,” 
301—“  F orest  Rose”,  300. 

Strawberry-Basket . 327 

Strawberry- Huller . 141 

Stump-Puller,  A  Cheap . 296 

Sweet  Potato,  What  is  a _  ...423 

T 

Talking  at  a  Distance . (31 .  .347 

Telephone . (3),  227-(4) .  .265 

Telephone,  Street . 186 

Telescope,  Penetrating . 2G 

Tether.  A  Safe .  378 

Tethermg-I’in  . 298-406 

Thanksgiving,  Going  Home . 403 

'l  imber,  Chest  for  Steaming . 416 

Timber,  Crooked . ..(4)..  57 

Tobogganing  Party . -176 

Tools  for  Cementing  Cellar _ 176-7 

Tree.  Scrapers  and  Bolt.i3),  52— Sec¬ 
tion  of.  66 — The  Catalpa,  181. 

Trees,  Grafting  Girdled,  83— Norway 
Spruce,  21— Small  Evergreens,  21 
—Thick  Leaved  Elm,  20. 

Trellis,  Pea . 183 

Trough,  Cover  for  Watering,  90— 
Feediug,  ISO — for  Weaning  Calves, 
464— Movable  Door  for,  (2),  412. 
Turnip-Machine,  Topping  and  Pull 
ing,  327. 

Turtles,  Catching,  388— Green,  388. 

¥ 

Vegetables,  Sash  for . *  63 

Ventilator,  Cheap . 455 

Vinegar  Graduator . 413 

w 

Wagon  and  Tool-House . (4).. 14b 

Wagon,  New  Zealand  . 455 

Washer,  The  “  Walker” . 145 

Wash-out,  Filling  a . (2!.. 178 

Water-Fowl,  “  River  Ducks  ”....318 

Watering-Dish,  Poultry . 336 

Watermelon,  How  to  Carry . 287 

Weed-Seeds . <12)..103 

AYeeds,  Common,  (4),  384— Orna 
mental,  (3) .  .34:?. 

Wheat,  Cultivating,  (3),  376-468— 
Cultivator,  416— Polish,  (2),  100. 

Whipnle-Tree,  Cheap . S3G 

WindTMlll  and  Pump . (2>..330 

Window  Plants,  Fixtures  for  i2)  470 
Wood-Box,  (3),  65— Another,  144- 
Folding,  265— Shed,  467. 

Word-Making,  Game  of . 145 

Work-Basket,  Home-made . 24 

Work-Table,  Home-made .  24 

Y 

Yoke  for  Sucking  Cow . 379 
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HEEP  OP  EUROP  E — (Ovis  Musimori). —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for 


The  origin  of  our  domesticated  sheep  will  proba¬ 
bly  ever  remain  a  mystery.  From  which  of  the 
known  races  of  wild  sheep  it  has  been  derived,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  or  at  least  of  difference,  amongst 
naturalists.  Indeed,  it  is  and  has  been  a  question 
which  of  these  wild  races  is  really  the  aboriginal 
one,  or  whether  there  was  but  one  or  more  than  one. 
Whoever  has  carefully  studied  the  subject,  and  is 
without  prejudice,  or  does  not  seek  to  support  a 
foregone  conclusion,  would  probably  consider  the 
different  wild  sheep  to  have  been  derived  from  one 
aboriginal  race,  and  the  different  domesticated  va¬ 
rieties  that  have  a  very  ancient  history,  to  have 
sprung  from  the  more  ancient  wild  races.  Thus 
we  might  consider  with  reason,  that  the  Argali  or 
Asiatic  Mountain  Sheep,  was  the  progenitor  of  our 
Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  and  of  the  domesticated 
Asiatic  races,  as  well  as  of  the  European  wild 
mountain  sheep  the  Musmon,  the  subject  of  the 


above  illustration  ;  and  this  last  in  turn  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
the  very  different  Spanish  Merino,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  of  our  own  American  Merino.  The  gradual  evo¬ 
lution  of  an  improved  breed  from  a  very  coarse  an¬ 
cestry,  and  the  wonderful  refinement  that  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  course  of  even  a  few  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing,  go  to  explain  very  satisfactorily  many  other¬ 
wise  startling  differences  in  the  structure,  habits, 
and  other  general  characteristics  of  an  animal.  It  is, 
therefore,  far  from  difficult  to  account  for  the  wide¬ 
ly  different  characters  of  our  Merino  and  this  ancient 
wild  race,  which  is,  doubtless,  at  this  time  nearly, 
if  not  precise!}',  like  what  it  was  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago.  The  Musmon  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  the  Islands 
of  Crete,  Cyprus,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  It  for¬ 
merly  abounded  in  Spain,  and  is  supposed  still  to 
exist  iu  the  mountains  of  some  of  the  wilder  por¬ 


tions  of  that  country.  The  male  has  horns  two  feet 
in  length,  but  the  female  is  often  hornless.  These 
animals  gather  in  flocks  of  some  hundreds,  except 
at  the  breeding  season,  when  the  large  flocks  sepa¬ 
rate  into  small  ones,  consisting  of  one  male  and  a 
few  females.  They  have  been  known  to  breed  from 
the  domestic  sheep,  and  the  progeny  is  fertile. 
Such  cross  breeding  was  common  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  or  over  2,000  years  ago,  and  the  produce  was 
mentioned  by  this  writer  as  being  termed  Umbri. 
The  coat  of  this  sheep  is  outwardly  a  brownish 
hair,  covering  an  undercoat  of  fine,  gray  wool, 
which  is  short,  but  full  of  spirals,  and  very  closely 
serrated  upon  the  edges.  It  is  interesting  to  con¬ 
sider  if  the  Spanish  Merino  inherits  its  “fine,  short 
wool,  full  of  spirals,  and  closely  serrated,”  from 
this  original  race,  which  inhabited  the  country 
where  the  former  first  became  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  carefully  bred  and  greatly  improved  it. 
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Contents  for  January,  1878. 

Among  the  Farmers,  No.  24. — Old  Novelties,  The 
Chinese  Yam — Cattle  Disease,  Inspection  of  Cattle- 

Capon  Raising — Cross  Breeding . 

Bee  Notes  for  December . 

Building  Homes .  . 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns. — Puzzle  Picture  ;  Doctor’s 
Correspondence,  Microscopes,  The  Wood  Frog 
Learning  to  Draw,  Card-hoard  Work,  Tracing  Paper, 
Transferring,  Seeing  Through  a  Brick — Aunt  Sue’s 
Puzzle  Box — Aunt  Sue’s  Chats— Where  Does  the 
Wheat  Go  ?— A  Distinguished  Visitor  from  Africa. 


Cattle— Remarkable  Jersey  Cow . Illustrated.. 

Cattle — Shorthorn  Cow . Illustrated . . 


Corn  Mills — Useful  Styles _ 

Evergreens— Small  Trees  fort 


Flowers — New  Double  White  Violet. . 


Flowers — Tropseolums  as  Greenhouse  and  Window 


Forage  Plant — “  Egyptian,”  or  “  Pearl  Millet.”.  III. .  19- 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants  in  January _  ... 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers — Crab  for  Shocking  Corn, 
New  Butter  Worker,  Preventing  Cows  from  Going 
Through  Hedges,  Feed  Box  for  Sheep,  Separating 

Stock,  A  Bull  Ringer . . 8  Illustrations. .  18 

House— Country  House  Costing  $750  to  $1, 050.. 4  iff. .  12 
Household  Department — Home  Topics— Keeping  a 
Dairy,  Keeping  Accounts,  Beginning  Poor,  Begin¬ 
ning  Arithmetic,  Spoiled  Bread,  Simple  Dessert 
Dishes,  Hanging  Basket  for  Cool  Room,  Work  Table 

and  Basket,  Diphtheria .  3  Illustrations .  .23-25 

Insects — The  Onion  Maggot . 20 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden  in  January. . . .  3 

Market  Reports .  5 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  95.— How  the  Losses  were 

Made . 10-11 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  January .  3 

Poultry  Keeping— How  to  Begin .  19 

Science  Applied  to  Farming,  No.  37. — Agricultural 

Experiment  Stations .  10 

Sheep — The  Mnsmon . Illustrated..  1 

Sloping-Toothed  Harrows  for  Growing  Crops  . 3  111..  18 
Steam  Pump  for  Irrigating  or  Domestic  Use. . .  5  111..  10 

Striking  Cuttings  in  Water .  23 

Talks  on  Farm  Crops,  No.  11.— The  Corn-Fodder 

Crops . . . .  .................  15 

Too  Much  Shade  for  Health . .  . . .  23 

Trees — Thick-leaved  Elm . . ..Illustrated.. 20-22 

Trial  of  Farm  Steam  Engines  . . . . .  19 

Why  we  Should  Grow  Wool  and  Mutton . . . 17 

INDEX  TO  “BASKET,”  OR  SHORTER  ARTICLES. 


A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. .. .  6 

Arab  Colt  Sold .  7 

Catalogues . 8 

Coal  Tar  and  Ashes  .  ..  S 

Description  of  Micro¬ 
scope  . . .  Illustrated . .  33-34 

Fern-leaf  M  .ttoes .  8 

Garden  Manual .  6 

Hessian  Fly . .  (i 

Insects  from  Spain. .  8 

Iron  Mattress. . . .  6 


Lime  Burning . . .  8  Watch-Case  Time  Table.  7 

Managing  a  Farm _ ....  8. What  Is  a  Cord  ? .  8 

Meal,  Dry  or  Wet .  8;  What  Scientific  Men  Say.  7 

New  Jersey........ .  6,  W.  N.  Y.  Hor-t.  Soc .  7 

N.  VV.  Dairy  Exhibition;.  7j  Wintering  Cows  on  Meal.  6 
Orchard  Grass .  8  Winter  Oats .  8 
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Pa.  Fruit  Growers’  Ass’n  6 
Personal  Convenience. . .  8 

Please  Observe . 6 

Portrait  of  Bishop  Janes.  7 

Ringbone . 8 

Senders  of  Papers .  6 

Shorthorns  &  Durhams. .  8 

Shrinkage  of  Grain .  8 

Starch  Refuse .  8 

Sundry  Humbugs .  7 

Use  of  Microscope. . .  ...  8 


Taking  Out  Stumps. — “  W.  A.,”  Lee- 
morn,  Mo.  It  will  certainly  pay  to  take  the  stumps  out 
of  a  field,  so  that  a  mower  can  be  used.  The  gain  in 
time  and  labor  made  would  make  it  worth  while  to  spend 
a  dollar  for  each  stump,  unless  they  are  very  closely  set. 
With  giant  powder,  or  even  common  powder,  a  stump 
may  he  blown  out  for  less  than  this  sum. 

Ciialvnnic  Chains,  Kelts,  and  other 
electrical  appliances.  We  have  numerous  letters  con¬ 
cerning  various  contrivances  for  applying  electricity  as  a 
remedy,  and  we  can  only  give  a  general  answer.  These 
things  are  not  sent  to  us  for  examination,  and  we  have 
no  special  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  now  offered 
Electricity  in  some  of  its  forms  lias  been  found  to  be  a 
useful  remedial  agent.  Whether  it  is  likely  to  be  useful 
in  any  particular  case,  we  can  not  say.  We  do  not  prac¬ 
tise  medicine,  and  if  we  did,  we  should  not  give  advice 
without  seeing  the  patient.  Electricity  being  an  agent 
about  whi  h  people,  in  general  know  but  little,  is  one 
of  the  things  made  use  of  by  quacks.  Some  of  the 
pretended  electrial appliances  we  have  seen,  are  thorough¬ 
ly  unscientific  in  construction,  ami  can  have  no  more 
medicinal  effect  when  applied  to  the  body  than  a  belt  or 
pad  of  leather,  or  other  inert  substance. 
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A  new  year  now  begins  which  promises  to  he  one 
of  eventful  interest  to  the  agriculturist  and  all 
others  engaged  in  productive  industry.  For  many 
years  the  nation  has  been  undergoing  a  severe  pro¬ 
cess  of  liquidating  debts,  casting  off  fictitious  ideas 
of  values  and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  “com¬ 
ing  down  to  hard  pan.”  At  the  outset  of  this  re¬ 
vulsion,  which  was  inevitable  after  the  previous 
years  of  an  inflated  and  deceptive  prosperity,  farm¬ 
ers  were  the  first  to  suffer,  and  the  most  seriously 
afflicted.  Nearly  every  one  was  in  debt  for  borrowed 
money  or  for  property,  machinery,  implements,  or 
stock.  Prices  of  produce  first  fell,  but  the  cost  of 
all  things  needed  for  the  farm  and  household,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  price  of  labor,  kept  up,  and  farmers 
had  more  than  their  share  of  adversity.  Along  with 
the  business  troubles,  came  unfavorable  seasons, 
fatal  disease  among  stock,  and  the  “  hateful  grass¬ 
hopper,”  with  other  pests.  But  out  of  adversity  grew 
an  improved  condition  which  now  appears  to  have 
placed  the  farmer  beyond  the  reach  of  trouble,  and 
to  promise  him  in  the  future  a  lengthened  season 
of  prosperity,  should  no  untoward  accident  occur. 
After  the  disagreeable  experiences  of  the  past  years 
we  now  have  good  reason  for  congratulation.  We 
are  emboldened  to  act  once  more  with  the  usual 
native  enterprise  of  the  American  people.  Circum¬ 
stances  of  all  kinds  favor  this.  The  bottom  has 
been  reached.  For  the  past  20  years  the  prices  of 
many  things  which  the  farmer  purchases  have  not 
been  lower  than  now.  Labor  is  lower  than  ever 
before.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  are 
waiting  for  work,  yet  there  is  work  for  every  one. 
What  a  change  for  the  better  would  it  he  if  all  this 
labor  could  be  turned  at  once  to  productive  account ! 
Considering  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  is  waiting 
to  be  done,  the  necessary  improvements  of  roads, 
fields,  buildings,  tools,  implements,  and  other  things 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  depend  ; 
the  vast  field  in  fact  which  is  opened  up  by  the  ab¬ 
solute  need  for  the  best  and  highest  culture  of  our 
soil,  and  the  most  profitable  exercise  of  the  farmer’s 
art,  one  is  amazed  as  he  ponders  over  the  results 
that  might  and  would  be  attained  were  all  this 
labor  employed  and  all  these  improvements  set  in 


operation  and  made.  What  fruitful  fields,  where 
now  are  barren  wastes  or  worthless  weeds  ;  what 
wealth,  where  now  is  poverty  ;  what  populous  vil¬ 
lages,  where  now  are  wretched  hamlets  ;  what  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment  where  now  misery  and  destitu¬ 
tion  prevail.  Here  is  the  labor  and  there  is  the 
work  to  be  done  ;  what  keeps  these  apart,  and  hin¬ 
ders  the  desirable  result?  Certainly  every  farmer 
in  the  land  can  do  something  at  this  time  to  change 
all  this,  and  hasten  the  looked  for  prosperity. 

Hint*  for  Work. 

Planting  and  Sowing  may  be  done  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States.  Where  the  season  admits  of  it, 
potatoes  may  he  planted  this  month,  and  will  ripen 
in  June.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  sets 
deeper  than  in  summer  planting,  and  if  a  frost  is 
probable,  draw  earth  over  the  young  plants  with  the 
hoe.  Oats  sown  this  month  will  do  as  well  in  most 
eases  as  those  sown  in  the  fall. 

The  Hessian  Fly  is  active  in  the  South  at  this 
season,  while  dormant  in  the  colder  North.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  disturb  the  larva  in  its  operations 
will  be  beneficial ;  as  will  also  any  fertilizing  appli¬ 
cation  that  will  strengthen  the  plants.  Rolling  the 
wheat,  sowing  5  bushels  of  salt,  or  50  bushels  of 
unleached  wood  ashes,  or  10  bushels  of  soot  per 
acre,  have  all  been  found  of  use  in  destroying  the 
insects  and  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  wheat. 

Breaking  Up  the  Land ,  for  the  main  crops  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  corn,  should  be  begun  this  month.  Secure 
laborers  for  the  year.  The  planter  can  now  select 
the  best  help,  while  later  he  must  take  just  what  he 
can  get.  The  best  laborers  don’t  wait  long  to  be 
hired,  and  those  who  look  out  first  are  best  served. 

Fences  are  to  he  Repaired  or  made,  and  much  drain¬ 
ing  may  be  done,  both  in  the  Nortli  and  South. 

Hired  Labor  is  Cheap ;  for  a  few  dollars,  and  by 
exercising  judgment,  one  can  now  get  more  work 
done  than  he  could  for  many  years  past.  The 
laborer  who  stands  idle  when  he  may  earn  50  cents,, 
is  unwise  ;  a  little  is  better  than  nothing. 

What  May  be  Done?— Stone  maybe  got  out  and 
hauled  into  heaps  where  it  may  be  wanted  for  sale 
or  for  use.  A  well  may  be  dug  in  the  bam  yard. 
Posts  and  rails  may  be  got  out  in  the  rough,  hauled 
to  a  convenient  spot,  and  piled  up  to  dry.  Slabs 
from  a  saw-mill  make  excellent  fence  posts,  and  can 
usually  be  purchased  very  cheaply,  and  these  may 
be  drawn  home.  Springs  may  he  cleaned  out  and 
walled  up.  Rocks  may  be  undermined  and  toppled 
into  large  holes  and  buried.  To  a  willing  worker, 
there  never  comes  a  time  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  ;  and  much  may  be  done  now  to  prepare 
for  the  busier  period  which  will  soon  be  at  hand, 

Wintering  Horses. — Working  horses,  25  years  old, 
are  very  rare,  and  yet  at  this  age  a  horse  may  be 
vigorous  and  useful.  The  duration  of  a  horse’s 
life  is  30  years,  if  he  is  well  eared  for,  and  in  his  old 
age  moderate  work  may  he  expected  from  him.  A 
large  proportion  of  horses  are  ruined  before  they 
are  5  years  old  by  over  work,  improper  feeding, 
neglect,  and  abuse.  Neglect  and  improper  feeding 
find  more  victims  than  over-work,  for  if  a  horse  in 
his  prime  is  properly  fed  and  eared  for,  he  can. 
scarcely  he  hurt  by  steady  work. 

Feed  Should  be  Given  regularly  as  to  time  and 
quantity.  A  horse  has  a  comparatively  small  stom¬ 
ach.  Five  pounds  of  cut  hay,  and  three  quarts  of 
ground  feed,  should  make  a  full  feed  for  a  large 
horse.  Horses  that  are  worked  on  the  road  at  more 
than  a  walking  gait,  should  have  the  hay  reduced 
to  3  pounds  and  have  4  quarts  of  the  feed.  If  the 
feed  is  moistened  with  water,  give  no  drink  until 
an  hour  after  feeding,  and  none  Immediately  before. 

Good  Grooming  is  necessary  to  good  digestion 
and  health.  The  functions  of  the  skin  are  very 
important.  The  skin  is  an  excretory  organ  as  well 
as  one  which  affords  covering  and  protection  to  the 
muscular  tissues.  Cleanliness  of  the  skin  is  as 
necessary  for  the  health  of  a  horse  as  for  that  of  a 
man.  The  skin  exfoliates  or  throws  off  in  scales 
the  used  up  portion,  and  this  dusty  matter  should 
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be  brushed  out  of  the  coat.  The  irritation  by  the 
brushing  stimulates  the  skin,  and  assists  this  health¬ 
ful  action  ;  but  the  irritation  should  not  be  too 
severe.  A  moderately  hard  brush  is  preferable  to  a 
hard,  sharp  curry-comb. 

Provide  a  Card  for  the  Cows,  and  use  it  at  least 
twice  a  week  ;  remove  all  adhering  filth  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  keep  the  feet  clean  ;  else  sores  will  very 
probably  occur  between  the  hoofs. 

Incoming  Cows ,  more  especially  those  that  are 
high-bred  and  have  been  well  fed,  should  be  judici¬ 
ously  starved  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to 
calving,  and  for  a  week  after  it.  Feed  such  cows 
only  dry  hay,  or  partly  hay  and  partly  cut  straw, 
with  a  little  bran  and  a  handful  of  salt.  The  milk¬ 
ing  of  an  incoming  cow  just  previous  to  her  calving* 
should  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  unduly  stimulate 
the  organs  and  produce  the  very  trouble  that  is 
sought  to  be  prevented. 

Calves  and  Yearlings,  and  cows  and  oxen  as  well, 
when  infested  with  lice,  should  be  freed  at  once  by 
rubbing  the  skin  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil  and 
kerosene  in  equal  parts.  During  the  winter  young 
animals  should  be  kept  growing  by  means  of 
nutritious  food,  good  shelter,  and  cleanliness. 

Separate  Stock  into  different  grades  ;  or  feed  these 
at  different  times  if  separate  yards  are  not  provided. 
Strife  and  worry  at  feeding  times  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  these  or  some  other  means. 

Sheep  require  a  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Their  warm 
coat  protects  them  from  the  cold,  and  if  they  have 
a  dry  yard,  they  are  better  out  of  doors  in  fine 
weather  than  in  a  close  shed. 

Water  should  be  provided  in  abundance  for  all 
the  stock,  and  that  drawn  from  a  well  is  preferable 
to  any  other.  It  is  not  only  purer,  but — what  is  of 
importance — it  is  comparatively  warm  and  does  not 
chill  the  animals.  No  animal  should  be  compelled 
to  eat  snow  for  drink  If  it  is  expected  to  thrive. 

A  Pimp  that  will  not  Freeze ,  should  be  placed  in 
every  barn-yard.  Blunt’s  non-freezing,  out-door, 
iron,  universal  pump,  surpasses  any  other  we  know 
of  for  this  use  or  for  the  house  yard.  It  may  be 
placed  over  a  cistern  or  a  well ;  however  deep  it  may 
be,  it  cannot  freeze,  and  it  has  an  effective  device 
for  aerating  the  well.  It  can  be  used  as  a  force 
pump,  and  by  means  of  a  hose,  water  may  be 
carried  into  any  of  the  stables,  yards,  or  pens. 

Swine  intended  for  pork  should  by  this  time  have 
been  fattened  and  disposed  of.  Store  pigs,  if  well- 
fed  and  housed,  will  make  good  growth  all  through 
the  winter.  Nothing  helps  them  to  thrive  more 
than  slightly  warm  feed  given  often.  Growing 
animals  should  not  be  gorged  with  food.  A  light 
meal,  given  four  times  a  day,  is  better  than  two 
heavier  ones.  It  is  very  easy  to  over-feed  young 
pigs,  and  cause  indigestion  and  stoppage  of  growth. 

Grade  Pgs  are  preferable  to  any  pure  bred  ones 
for  the  farmer.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  a  mis¬ 
take  for  a  farmer  to  keep  pure  bred  animals  except 
males  to  produce  grades.  High-bred  animals  are 
nearly  always  smaller  and  more  finely  organized 
than  their  grade  progeny.  Their  greatest  value 
consists  in  producing  an  improved  progeny  from 
our  common  stock.  This  is  large  in  size,  and  in 
every  way  more  valuable  for  the  market  or  for  home 
use  than  the  pure  bred  sire  would  have  been.  In 
no  kind  of  stock  is  this  fact  more  manifest  than 
with  swine.  No  matter  what  kind  of  breed  of  pigs 
is  kept,  this  rule  will  hold  good. 

Brood  Sows,  coupled  this  month,  will  have  pigs  in 
May,  which  is  an  excellent  season  for  the  pigs. 
The  weather  being  then  warm,  and  the  clover  in 
fine  condition  for  pasturing,  the  young  pigs  will 
make  a  rapid  growth,  and  will  soon  surpass  those 
farrowed  two  or  three  months  earlier,  unless  cared 
for  in  a  better  manner  than  is  usual.  By  all  means, 
procure  a  pure  bred  boar. 

Poultry. — The  egg-basket  can  only  be  filled  now, 
by  giving  warm  feed  and  providing  a  warm,  dry 
house.  Clean  out  the  roosting  places  every  week. 

Disinfectants. — Deodorizers  are  not  always  disin¬ 
fectants,  but  nevertheless  as  many  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  absorb  or  neutralize  what  would — if  neglect¬ 
ed— soon  become  infectious  matter,  they  may  be 


practically  classed  as  disinfectants,  and  should  be 
used  as  such.  Those  most  easily  procured,  and  the 
most  useful,  are  ground  gypsum,  sulphate  of  iron, 
(copperas),  and  sulphuric  acid,  largely  diluted. 
Any  one  of  these  should  be  used  in  every  manure 
cellar,  and  is  to  be  recommended  for  stables,  pig¬ 
pens,  cow-sheds,  and  poultry-houses.  The  gypsum 
may  be  scattered  freely  about  the  floors,  or  thrown 
upon  the  manure ;  the  copperas  should  be  dissolved 
in  water,  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  to  the  barrel  of 
the  latter ;  the  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  water  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  liquid  scattered  over 
the  floors  or  upon  the  manure. 

Leisure  Time  should  be  usefully  employed.  The 
winter  is  the  time  for  study  and  reading.  This  is 
work  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  kind.  Many 
of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  set  apart  a  certain 
portion  of  their  yearly  income  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  papers,  and  certainly  no  money  can  be 
put  to  a  better  purpose.  In  chosing  these,  the 
necessities  of  the  mother  and  daughters  should  not 
be  neglected,  but  should  be  provided  for.  The 
success  of  the  farm  largely,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  household  almost  entirely,  depend  upon 
women’s  work,  and  the  womeu  should  be  provided 
with  means  for  doing  their  work  most  effectively. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

In  whatever  occupation  one  may  be  engaged,  he 
is  more  ready  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  than  at  any 
other  time,  to  look  forward  and  lay  plans  for  the 
future,  and  also  to  receive  the  suggestions  of  others. 
It  is  a  good  place  here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
to  answer  numerous  letters  that  have  been  written, 
and  to  anticipate  others  that  no  doubt  are  in  con¬ 
templation,  in  reference  to  horticulture  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  The  horticultural  novels  of  a  few  years  ago, 
of  which  “  10  Acres  Enough  ”  was  the  forerunner 
and  the  type,  have  done  a  world  of  harm,  by  con¬ 
veying  the  idea  that  one,  brought  up  to  a  city  life, 
or  to  some  mechanical  trade,  can,  with  great  ease, 
drop  into  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
flowers,  and  at  once  reap  large  profits  in  the  easiest 
and  pleasantest  manner  possible.  Such  teachings 
are  wrong,  because  they  are  false.  If  there  is  any 
money  to  be  made  out  of  cultivating  the  earth,  whether 
the  crop  be  wheat  or  strawberries,  Indian  corn  or 
cauliflowers,  without  work,  hard  work,  and  a  plenty 
of  it,  we  have  never  happened  to  learn  what  the 
crop  is,  or  where  it  can  be  raised.  That  orcharding 
small  fruit  culture,  market-gardening,  or  raising 
cut-flowers  may  be  made,  in  many  localities,  a  pro¬ 
fitable  business,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  but  each 
one  of  these  requires  not  only  physical  labor,  and 
much  of  it  hard  work,  but  one  must  bring  to  it,  if 
he  would  succeed,  just  that  mental  activity,  and 
that  care  and  fore  uought  which  are  needed  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  other  business.  If  there  is  any  “royal 
road  to  riches,”  it  does  not  lie  through  an  orchard, 
a  garden,  or  a  greenhouse.  We  would  say  nothing 
to  deter  any  one  from  undertaking  any  branch  of 
horticulture  as  a  business,  but  we  would  dispel  tne 
notion  that  those  who  have  not  sufficient  energy, 
skill,  application,  and  tact,  to  carry  on  other  kinds 
of  business,  are  any  more  likely  to  succeed  in  these. 

“  Manuring  with  Brains  ”  has  passed  into  a  prov¬ 
erb,  and,  like  most  proverbs,  conveys  an  important 
truth.  The  present  is  the  season  in  which,  of  all 
others,  the  cultivator  can  best  apply  “  brain  ma¬ 
nure.”  Those  of  us  who  have  kept  the  run  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  and  agricultural  journalism, and  literature, 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  have  seen  a  marked 
change  in  one  respect.  We  rarely  hear  sneers  now 
at  “  book -gardeners  ”  and  “book-farmers.”  Ex¬ 
perience  of  real  value  is  not  thought  to  be  worth 
any  the  less,  if  recorded  in  the  type  of  a  journal, 
and  if  the  same  matter  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
a  book,  if  likely  to  be  useful,  it  meets  with  ready 
purchasers,  even  from  those  formerly  opposed  to 
“  book-farming.” 

As  editors,  it  becomes  a  part  of  our  duty,  if  not 
to  thoroughly  read,  at  least  to  know  something  of 
the  works  published  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
leaving  out  of  question  some  miserable  pieces  of  job 
work,  where  matter  is  thrown  together  for  the  sake 


of  “  making  ”  a  book — we  have  rarely  seen  a  book 
written  by  any  one  who  felt  that  he  had  something 
to  say,  on  any  branch  of  horticulture,  that  did  not 
contain  some  idea  that  was  worth,  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  specialty,  all  the  cost  of  the  book. 
We  look  upon  books,  to  those  engaged  in  orchard¬ 
ing,  in  fruit  growing  of  any  kind,  in  vegetable  or 
flower  culture,  as  quite  as  essential  implements,  as 
much  tools  to  be  of  use  in  their  occupation,  as 
spades,  rakes,  or  other  garden  tools. 

The  special  works  will  be  mentioned  in  their- 
proper  places,  but  every  cultivator,  whether  he  has 
to  do  with  acres  in  field  crops,  or  pints  of  earth  in 
flower-pots,  is  engaged  with  essentially  the  same 
materials ;  the  plant,  the  soil,  the  air,  and  water. 
Every  one  should  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  these.  He  should  know  what  a 
plant  is,  how  it  grows,  what  helps  its  growth;  what 
is  in  the  soil,  and  what  these  constituents,  the  air 
and  the  water,  have  to  do  with  the  plant.  We  can 
not  do  a  better  service  to  every  intelligent  gardener, 
orchardist,  or  other  cultivator,  who  would  under¬ 
stand  the  first  principles,  which  underlie  all  the  rest, 
than  to  commend  to  him,  whether  young  or  old,  a 
careful  study  of  “  How  Crops  Grow,”  and  “How 
Crops  Feed,”  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.  Not  only 
for  6tudy — and  whoever  masters  these  works  the 
coming  winter  will  have  made  a  great  step  towards 
a  “  liberal  education  ”  in  his  calling — but  as  works 
of  reference,  they  will  be  found  invaluable. 

But  to  the  cultivator,  in  whatever  branch,  there 
is  another  kind  of  literature  to  which  we  would 
commend  him.  Works  easily  to  be  procured,  and, 
as  a  rule,  worthy  of  careful  consideration — the 
Catalogues  of  those  dealers  in  articles  belonging  to 
each  line  of  culture,  and  of  those  who  furnish 
needed  accessories.  Do  you  propose  to  water  your 
garden  ?  Study  the  catalogues  of  the  Steam  and 
Hand  Pump-makers,  or  those  who  furnish  Water 
Rams.  Does  the  stock  of  tools  need  replenishing  ? 
One  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  improvements  of 
even  a  single  year,  and  the  drills,  cultivators,  har¬ 
rows,  and  improved  implements  generally,  may  be 
a  useful — as  it  will  surely  be  au  interesting  study. 
So  with  fertilizers,  the  literature  of  which  should 
be  carefully  considered.  If  one  is  to  plant  trees, 
vines,  or  other  fruit-bearing  plants  ;  if  he  is  to  sow 
seeds,  if  he  is  to  be  in  the  fashion  with  flowers  as  a 
business,  or  if  he  is  to  plant,  sow,  or  cultivate  any¬ 
thing,  whether  for  profit  or  for  amusement,  on  a 
large  or  a  small  scale,  he  will  find  the  catalogues, 
each  in  its  way,  of  the  greatest  help. 

“  Line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,”  is 
as  necessary  in  horticultural  as  in  higher  teachings, 
and  though  these  Notes  are  always  written  afresh, 
without  reference  to  what  has  been  said  in  former 
years,  we  should  be  neglectful  of  our  duty  did  we 
not  repeat  some  things  which  have  already  been 
said,  more  than  once,  and  which  will  be  said  again 
and  again,  by  whoever  may  6peak  through  these 
columns  to  his  fellow  workers. 

Each  year’s  experience  shows  that  the  only 
trustworthy  label,  is  none  at  all.  That  is,  every  tree, 
vine,  or  permanent  plant,  should  be  so  recorded  by 
its  position,  that  though  labels  may  be  lost,  though 
the  memory  may  fail,  and  what  is  quite  as  important 
in  this  changing  world,  though  our  place  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  another,  the  names  of  each  tree 
or  plant  should  be  so  recorded  that  one  can  readily 
refer  to  it  himself,  and  that  another  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  name.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  ;  and  for  safety,  there  should  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  record,  from  which  an  abstract  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  small  book,  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Ours  runs  something  thus  : — “  Road  from  barn  east 
to  avenue.”  “  First  row  south,  beginning  east  end 
of  row ;  ”  2,  Beurre  ’d  Anjou ;  4,  Duchesse  d’ 
Anjouleme ;  1,  Belle  Lucrative,  and  so  on.  Then 
second  row  south,  is  recorded  in  a  similar  manner. 
By  the  use  of  a  few  permanent  landmarks,  all  the 
trees  are  readily  recorded.  Strawberries  with  us, 
run  in  strips  across  the  garden,  and  to  prevent 
running  together,  are  10,  20,  or  more  feet  apart, 
wherever  there  is  a  convenient  place.  A  record  of 
the  rows,  counting  from  the  bam  road,  tells  the 
story.  The  vineyard  is  a  square  block,  but  it  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  same  manner,  by  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  This  matter  of  record  is  one  of  so  much  iro- 
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portance,  as  well  as  convenience,  that  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  enforcing  it  upon  every  cultivator. 

Another  repetition,  is  the  importance  of  ordering 
early,  whatever  is  to  be  bought  and  will  be  needed, 
as  soon  as  the  season  opens,  whether  trees,  plants, 
seeds,  or  Implements.  It  is  better  to  order  trees  in 
March  than  in  May,  but  a  great  deal  better  to  order 
in  Jauuary  than  in  March.  We  have  almost  no 
spring,  It  is  generally  a  jump  from  winter  to  sum¬ 
mer.  In  every  well-regulated  nursery,  seed-store, 
or  implement  factory,  orders  are  entered  by  the 
date  on  which  they  are  received,  and  filled  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  trees  are  ordered  now,  they  will  be  among 
the  first  taken  up  and  sent ;  they  will  not  start  to 
grow  in  the  nursery  rows,  or  heat  if  long  in  transit, 
and  there  are  similar  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
ordering  early  from  dealers  in  other  articles. 

In  these  suggestions  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
we  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  whoever  starts  well 
ahead  of  the  season  will  be  likely  to  keep  ahead  of 
It.  The  market  gardeners,  when  they  would  speak 
of  one  who  is  slack',  and  always  just  a  little  behind 
his  work,  say  “  he  lets  his  pussley  get  ahead  of  him.” 
This  has  a  wider  application  than  in  the  market 
garden,  and  in  leaving  these  General  Notes  to  give 
some  brief  special  ones  in  the  different  departments, 
we  wish  our  friends,  in  every  branch  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  a  successful  year — and  may  none  of  them  find 
that  their  “  pussley  ”  is  getting  the  better  of  them. 

©rcliard  s&utl  Nursery. 

“  Brain  Manure.” — The  orchardist,  quite  as  much 
as  any  other  tiller  of  the  soil,  needs  that  fundamen¬ 
tal  knowledge  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 
and  which  we  have  stated  is  no  where  so  well  fur¬ 
nished  in  any  language  as  in  Prof.  Johnson’s  “  How 
Crops  Grow,”  and  “How  Crops  Feed.”  He 
also  needs  works  which  shall  instruot  him  in 
the  manipulations  of  his  occupation,  and  we 
do  not  know  of  any  one  work  which  is  so  full 
of  just  the' information  he  needs,  to  aid  him  start¬ 
ing  anew,  or  to  keep  at  hand  for  daily  reference,  as 

“  The  Fruit  Garden”  by  Patrick  Barry. — We  have 
often  thought  that  the  title  was  unfortunate,  as  it 
hardly  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work.  In 
the  present  subdivision  of  horticultural  pursuits, 
we  apply  the  name  “Fruit  Garden,”  to  a  ground 
more  especially  devoted  to  small  fruits,  while  this 
is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  work  on 

Fruit  Culture  in  General,  that  we  know  of.  There 
are  some  French  works  that  compare  favorably 
with  it  in  some  respects,  but  we  know  of  no  Eng¬ 
lish  work  that  is  at  all  its  equal.  It  begins  at  the 
beginning,  and  teaches  in  the  plainest  language, 
and  with  abundant  illustrations,  every  step  from 
raising  the  stock,  budding  or  grafting  it,  planting 
it  in  the  orchard,  caring  for  and  pruning  it,  to  gath¬ 
ering  the  fruit,  and  besides  this  it  gives  a  list,  with 
brief  descriptions,  of  the  most  generally  useful  va¬ 
rieties  of  each  fruit.  While  of  equal  value  through¬ 
out,  that  which  distinguishes  this  work  from  all 
others,  is  its  minute  directions  for  the  details  of 

Nursery  Practice. — It  is  no  disparagement  to  other 
establishments,  to  say  that  the  nursery  of  Ellwan- 
ger  &  Barry  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  one 
of  the  oldest.  In  his  “  Fruit  Garden,”  while  Mr. 
Barry  gives  the  management  and  principles  which 
have  been  found  successful  in  practice  on  the  large 
6cale,  required  in  a  commercial  establishment,  he 
does  not  forget  the  wants  of  the  amateur.  One  of 
the  best  features  of  the  work  is  the  freedom  with 
which,  what  some  smaller  men  regard  as  “  trade 
secrets,”  are  told,  and  one  feels  that  nothing  is 
withheld,  for  fear  some  one  else  may  know  as  much 
as  the  author.  Next  iD  general  utility  we  place 

“  The  American  Fruit  Culturist ,”  by  John  J. 
Thomas,  to  which  much  of  what  we  have  said 
about  Mr.  Barry’s  work  will  apply.  Though  it  is 
not  so  full  in  nursery  details,  its  larger  descriptive 
list  of  fruits  may  make  it  desirable  to  those  who  do 
not  care  so  much  for  growing  the  trees,  as  they  do 
for  them  after,  they  eorac  from  the  nursery,  and 
their  future  management  and  culture.  The  work 
by  Doct.  John  A.  Warder,  entitled 

“ American  Pomology,”  which  has  not,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  gone  beyond  apples  ;  it  is  rather  unfortunate 


also  in  its  title,  as  the  volume  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  nursery  details  for  which  wc  commended  Mr. 
Barry’s  work.  It  is  the  only  work  that  we  know 
of  which  gives  the  rapid,  labor-saving  management 
of  the  Western  nurseries,  and  its  chapters  on  gen¬ 
eral  operations  are  the  results  of  the  observations 
of  one  whose  opportunities  have  been  abundant, 
and  of  a  long  and  successful  experience.  The  pe¬ 
culiarly  Western  varieties  of  apples,  are  described 
in  full,  as  are  all  others  in  general  cultivation. 

Downing's  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.” — 
Many  will  wonder  why  this  was  not  placed  first 
upon  the  list.  As  a  treatise  on  pomology,  a  record 
and  descriptive  account  of  all  the  fruits  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  is  invaluable,  but  other  works  are  better 
suited  to  the  general  farmer,  and  the  orchardist 
whose  operations  are  limited. . .  .Those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  some  particular 
fruit,  should  have  the  works  devoted  to  it.  Warder’s 
has  been  noticed  as  a  special  treatise  on  apples. 

Beach  Culture  has  methods  and  requirements  un¬ 
like  those  of  ordinary  orchards,  and  these  are  given 
in  Fulton’s  “  Peach  Culturist,”  in  which  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  great  peach  orchards  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland  is  given  in  full  detail. 

“  Bear  Culture  for  Profit  ”  is  the  title  of  another 
valuable  special  work,  by  P.  T.  Quinn,  who,  having 
cultivated  pears  largely,  and  made  them  profitable, 
tells  how  he  did  it,  and  the  kinds  he  grows. 

Orchards  Old  and  Young,  in  the  Northern  States, 
need  such  care  as  is  mentioned  in  last  month’s 
Notes.  ...Protect  trees,  especially  young  ones, 
from  intruders  of  all  kinds ....  Trample  the  snow 
around  young  trees  to  prevent  mice  from  working 

at  them _ Smear  the  trunks,  especially  of  young- 

trees,  with  blood,  or  nib  them  with  bloody  flesh,  to 

keep  off  rabbits _ Cut  away  clusters  of  eggs  of  the 

Tent  Caterpillar,  whenever  seen  near  the  euds  of 
the  twigs.  These  are  the  chief  points,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  them  all  through  the  winter. 

_ Cions  may  be  cut,  labeled,  and  stored  in  damp 

saw-dust,  or  sand _ Cart  manure  to  the  orchard. 

In  the  Southern  States  manure  and  shallow  plow¬ 
ing  the  orchard  may  be  done.  In  many  localities 
this  is  the  most  favorable  month  for  planting,  prun¬ 
ing,  and  other  spring  work. 

Those  who  have  the  volume  for  last  year  (1877) 
will  find  in  the  Notes  for  January  suggestions  about 
varieties  that  will  be  of  aid  to  the  inexperienced. 

Fruit  Garden. 

It  may  he  necessary  to  say  to  our  new  readers 
that  under  this  head  we  place  what  are  known  as 
“  small  fruits,”  including  grapes,  and  the  dwarf 
forms  of  the  larger  fruits,  such  as  the  amateur 
grows  in  the  garden  rather  than  in  the  orchard. 
For  the  cultivator  of  these,  there  is  a  number  of 
special  works,  while  most  of  the 

General  Works,  mentioned  under  “  Orchard,”  in¬ 
clude  the  small  fruits  also.  The  “  Fruit  Garden,” 
by  Barry  ;  “  American  Fruit  Culturist,”  by  Thomas, 
and  Downing’s  “Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,”  all 
treat  of  small  fruits  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Of 
general  treatises  on  fruits  of  this  class : 

“  The  Small  Fruit  Culturist,”  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  is 
the  chief  and  most  complete.  Its  excellence  is  at¬ 
tested  by  its  large  sale,  and  its  translation  into  his 
own  language,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
German  pomologists— Dr.  Lucas. 

“  Manual  of  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits ,”  by  E.  P. 
Roe,  is  a  brief  compendium,  giving  the  author’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  methods,  and  is  eminently  sensible 
and  useful.  In  the  way  of  special  treatises, 

Works  on  the  Grape  Vine  are  the  most  numerous. 
“The  Grape  Culturist,”  by  A.  S.  Fuller;  “Mohr 
on  the  Grape  Vine,”  Chorlton’s  “  Grape  Growers 
Guide,”  and  “My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview,”  are  the 
leading  works. 

Strawberry  Culture  is  included  in  Fuller’s  “  Small 
Fruit  Culturist,”  and  he  has  besides  a  special  work, 
“  The  Hlustrated  Strawberry  Culturist.”  “  Straw¬ 
berry  Culture,”  by  Merrick,  is  another  special  and 
useful  work,  giving  New  England  methods. 

Cranberries  belong  among  the  small  fruits,  but 
their  culture  can  only  be  profitable  in  certain  locali¬ 


ties,  and  is  so  peculiar  as  to  require  a  special  work. 
“  The  Cranburry  Culturist,”  by  J.  J.  White,  gives 
every  needed  detail,  and  is  a  model  of  excellence 
and  completeness  in  the  way  of  a  monograph. 

Dwarf  Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits, 
which  usually  grow  upon  large  trees,  may  be 
dwarfed,  and  trained  in  the  pyramid  or  bush  form, 
only  a  few  feet  high.  They  give,  for  their  size, 
large  crops  of  the  finest  fruit,  and  the  amateur, 
whose  grounds  are  small,  will  find  their  culture  full 
of  interest.  The  works  on  general  fruit  culture, 
already  mentioned,  especially  Barry’s  “  Fruit  Gar¬ 
den  ”  treats  of  these,  while  “  The  Miniature  Fruit 
Garden,”  by  Thomas  Rivers  (England)  is  especially 
devoted  to  dwarf  trees. 

Work  in  the  F>~uit  Garden  was  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  last  month.  If  the  strawberries  have  not  been 
covered,  do  it  at  once.  Draw  manure  to  where  it 
will  be  wanted.  Take  advantage  of  mild  spells  to 
finish  up  pruning  of  grape  vines,  currants,  etc . 

In  the  Southern  States  soil  may  be  prepared  and 
planting  may  be  done  in  many  localities. 


Kitchen  and.  Market  Garden. 

In  no  kind  of  cultivation  is  success  so  dependent 
upon  the  abundant  manuring  of  the  soil  as  here, 
and  in  no  other  department  does  “  Manuring  with 
Brains  ”  tell  better.  The  appearance  of 

“  Gardening  for  Brofit ,”  by  Peter  Henderson,  was 
an  important  event  in  garden  literature.  It  was  the 
first  work  that  told  the  story  of  those  who  raised 
vegetables  for  profit.  It  told  the  whole  stony  with¬ 
out  any  mental  reservations,  and  its  success  and  its 
usefulness  have  been  unequalled.  While  written 
to  give  the  methods  followed  by  market  gardeners, 
it  is  a  work  that  every  private  gardener  should  have. 

“  Money  in  the  Garden,”  by  P.  T.  Quinn,  and 
“  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing,”  by  F.  Brill, 
while  they  cover  similar  ground,  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  quite  unlike  “Gardening  for.  Profit,”  and 
both  valuable  to  the  cultivator. 

“  Gardening  fm-  the  South,”  by  W.  N.  White,  has 
its  scope  indicated  in  its  title,  though  its  usefulness 
is  not  limited  to  the  Southern  States.  A  number 
of  garden  crops  are  often  cultivated  on  the  large 
scale,  and  for  those  who  would  grow  these,  works  on 

Special  Crops  are  prepared.  Among  the  promi¬ 
nent  works  of  this  kind  are,  “  Onions,  by  17  Practi¬ 
cal  Growers ;  ”  “Onion  Raising,”  by  Jas.  J.  H. 
Gregory  also  works  by  Mr.  Gregory  on  Squashes, 
on  Cabbages,  and  on  Carrots,  and  other  roots. 
There  is  a  special  work  on  “  Potato  Culture,”  by 
Compton.  These  and  other  small  treatises  are  of 
great  value  to  any  who  propose  to  undertake  the 
special  cultures  of  which  they  treat. 

“The  Vegetables  of  America,”  by  Fearing  Burr,  is 
an  instructive  history  of  the  origin  and  varieties  of 
the  various  vegetables,  including  the  rarer  kinds, 
and  a  valuable  work  of  reference. 

Work  in  the  Garden  consists  in  looking  after  the 
stored  crops,  that  no  injury  may  come  from  freez¬ 
ing,  or  from  heating  on  account  of  too  close  cover¬ 
ing _ Cold-frames  need  daily  care ;  give  air  on  all 

but  the  very  coldest  days,  and  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  up  to  30°,  or  above,  remove  the  sashes  in 
part  or  entirely _ Manure  heaps  must  not  over¬ 

heat,  nor  get  so  much  chilled  that  fermentation 
will  not  go  on ;  turn  over  the  pile  when  too  hot, 
and  give  water  if  at  all  dry. 

In  the  Southern  States  hot-beds  maybe  started  for 
early  vegetables  ;  early  potatoes  planted,  in  light 
soils,  and  the  seeds  sown  of  such  hardy  vegetables 
as  beets,  turnips,  spinach,  peas,  and  lettuce  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition. 

5 ’ S o u J"  si and  ® •  r w 1 3. 

Those  who  propose  to  improve  their  places,  with¬ 
out  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  landscape  gardener,  will 
find  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Weidenman, 

“  Beautifying  Country  Homes,”  a  most  useful 
guide,  as  it  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  plans,  and 

gives  practical  suggestions  of  great  value - Down- 

ing’s  “Landscape  Gardening,”  is  a  standard  work 
on  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  others  are  given  in 
I  (he  Publisher’s  book  list.  As  a  general  guide  for  the 
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Management  of  Small  Places,  such  as  grounds  in 
cities  and  villages,  “  Gardening  for  Pleasure,”  by 
Peter  Henderson,  will  meet  the  wants  of  many,  as 
it  includes  in  one  volume  directions,  not  only  for 
laying  out  the  ornamental  grounds,  but  for  the 
management  of  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens.  The  best  work  on  what  may  be  called 

Old-Fashioned  Gardening,  is  Breek’s  “  New  Book 
of  Flowers,”  in  which  the  author  talks  about  the 
usual  hardy  and  tender  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the 
pleasing  and  familiar  manner  of  one  who  loves  them. 

Ornamental  Flower  Beds,  and  the  planting  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  foliage  in  masses,  are  treated  in  “  Practical 
Floriculture,”  and  “  Gardening  for  Pleasure,”  both 
by  Peter  Henderson. 

Tree  Planters  will  find  in  “  The  Book  of  Ever¬ 
greens,”  the  best  work  on  evergreens  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  it  also  treats  of  evergreen  hedges. 

Special  Treatises,  such  as  “  Parsons  on  the  Bose,” 
and  others,  will  be  found  in  the  book  list. 

Work  in  this  Department  consists  in  keeping 
everything  in  order,  and  in  preventing  injury  from 
animals,  and  those  thoughtless  people,  who  disre¬ 
gard  paths  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  drive 
or  walk  “  across  lots.”  The  manner  of  preventing 
injury  to  evergreens  by  snow,  is  given  on  page  23. 


farecnlioiise  and  Window  IPJaiits. 

For  the  culture  of  plants  under  glass,  whether  in 
the  greenhouse  or  in  the  window,  the  most  gener¬ 
ally  useful  works  are  “  Practical  Floriculture,”  and 
“Gardening  for  Pleasure,”  by  Peter  Henderson,  the 
first  named  being  more  especially  for  those  who 
cultivate  flowers  for  sale,  though  the  wants  of  small 
growers  are  not  overlooked,  while  the  other,  in¬ 
tended  especially  for  amateurs,  gives  more  space 
to  the  window  cultivation  of  flowers. 

Window  Bants  should  by  this  time  be  in  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  ;  their  health  may  be  promoted  by  a 
thorough  showering  at  least  once  a  week  ;  when 
the  weather  will  allow,  they  may  be  set  out  doors ; 
otherwise  in  a  bath-tub  or  sink,  and  showered  co¬ 
piously,  to  remove  dust. . .  .The  hints  as  to  insects 
given  last  month,  will  be  timely  so  long  as  the 
plants  remain  in  the  house. . .  .Bring  pots  of  bulbs 
from  the  cellar  from  time  to  time,  to  have  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  flowers. . .  .Camellias  flower  best  in  a  cool 
room,  the  buds  are  less  likely  to  drop,  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  last  much  longer ;  when  growth  commences, 
give  them  a  place  at  a  warm  window. 

Severe  Weather. — It  happens  almost  every  winter, 
that  there  are  two  or  three  nights  so  severely  cold 
that  the  ordiuary  heating  appliances  will  not  keep 
the  room  warm  enough  to  prevent  freezing,  at 
least  at  the  window.  At  such  times  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
covered  with  a  sheet,  or  even  with  newspapers. 

Frozen  Plants  will  often  recover  if  taken  to  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  just  above  freezing, 
and  allowed  to  thaw  very  gradually.  The  change 
to  a  very  warm  room  would  be  injurious. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Dec.  12th,  1877, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year  : 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUtt  NEW 

Receipts.  Flour,  117 ,eat.  Corn. 

25d’s  this  m’th473,000  4,116,000  3,491,000 
26  d’s  lust  m'lli394,000  4,201,000  3,316,000 
Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Com. 

25  (I’s  this  m’th491,000  5,129,000  4,154,000 

26  d’s  last  iii’ilif  >5,000. 5,944,000  4,267,000 

!i.  Comparison  with,  same  period 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn 

25  days  1877.  .473,000  4,116,000  3,491,000 
24  days  1876.  .335,000  2,267,000  2,353,000 


Y'OKK  0IAUKETS. 

Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 
383,000  1,312,000  1,407,000 
403,000  1,114,000  1,503,000 
Hye.  llarlev.  Oats. 
431,000  1,227.000  1,236,000 
428,000  1,043, 000  1,397,000 
at  this  lime  last  near. 
Rije.  Barley.  Oats. 
333,000  1.312.000  1.407,000 
126,000  560,000  1,050,000 


Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Com 
25  days  1877  491,000  5,129,000  4,154,000 
24  days  1876.  .381,000  2,414,000  2,387,000 


1 1 ye.  Harley.  Oats. 
431,000  1,227.000  1,286.000 
97,000  312,000  923,001 


75. 


Slock  of  (7 r 
Wheat. 
hush. 

Dec.10, 1877.  .2,841,982 
Nov.  5,1877..  981,374 
Oct.  8,  1877..  283.693 
May  7.  1877..  761,636 
Feb.  7,  1877.  .3,093,319 
Jan.  8,  1877.. 3.668, 010 
Dec.  II,  1876. .3,110.233 
Aug.  7,  1870.  .2,831.299 
Apr.  10,  1876..  3,393,074 
Jan.  10,  1876.  .5,802,293 


aln  in  store  at 
Corn.  Rye. 
hush.  biisli. 
1,723.229  399,077 
2,643.502  168,949 
2,975,828  28,526 
468,809  193,016 
2,302,261  374,142 
3.077,504  341,750 
3,385,554  218.811 
904,557  94,960 
232,140  68,4'29 
663,982  100,741 


Neio  York. 
Barley.  Oats. 

hash.  bash. 
864,737  1,879,052 
368,429  1,770,759 
69,046  881,326 

174,375  317,831 
671,114  956,114 

905,615  1,088,101 
873,310  1,182,322 
53,911  1,232,895 
200,381  706,282 

325,191  1,0S0,300 


Malt. 

bash. 

358,819 

328,388 

370.166 

291,654 

388.605 

425,406 

512.041 

434,208 

436,942 

307,438 


4. 


Dec 


1877. 

1876 

1815. 

1874. 


Slock  of  Grain  afloat  in  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  bash.  hash.  bash.  bash.  bush. 
10, ’77..  1,212, 704  416,927  43,315  1,125,913  598,703  85,400 

Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  12. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Reas. 

hbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush,  basil. 

1,306,875  19,833,574  21,276,390  1,992,620  1,936,596  246,355  454,083 
1,823,050  23,606,295  16,339,741  1,281,929  88,097  619,118  689,246 

1,789,299  25,051,035  12,495,349  152,925  1,505  133,754  415,019 

2,055,423  33,700,159  18,329,781  641,661  3,320  110.331  425,553 


G.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  eg  nav¬ 
igation  to  Dec.  8th : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bbls.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bash.  bash.  bush. 


Current  Wuoi.esa i.ic  Pricks 
Nov.  12. 

Prick  of  Gold  .  102  5-8 

Fi.our— Super  to  Kxtra  Slate  44  8r 
Sa|ier  to  Kxtra  Southern 

Kxtra  Western . 

Kxtra  Genesee .  6  00 

Superline  Western  .  4  90 

Rye  Flour .  ... 

Corn-Meat . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  79  100  Its 

Buckwheat,  per  bush . 

Wheat— All  hinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow  . 

Mixed . 

White.. . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

RYE  . . 

Barley  . . 

Barley  Malt . 

Hay— Bale,  59  101)  lbs  . 

Straw,  ?!  llin  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings.  79  lb  . . . 

Hops— Crop  of  1ST7,  79  lb . 

old,  ?!  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  79  lb 

Seed— Clover,  79  lb  . .  . 

Timothy,  $  bushel .  1  35 

Flax.  79  bushel . 

Sugar—  Refi’g &  Grocery 79  lb 
Molasses,  Calm.  ?igal.5btest 

New  Orleans,  $  gal . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Todacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  79  ib. 

Seed  Leaf,  79  lb. ...  ’ . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  79  tb 

Domestic,  palled,  V  lb .  28 

California,  spring  clip, .  12 

California  fall  clip .  10 

Tallow,  y  lb  7: 

Oil-Cake—?!  Ion  .  34  01) 

14  25 


Dec.  12. 
103 
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Pork— Mess,  ?)  barrel 
Extra  Prime,  79  barrel 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  hbls,  79  100  lb 

Butter— State.  79  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  79  Ib. 
Cheese..  .  ..  . 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen  _ 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens 

Turkeys— 79  lb . 

Geese,?! pair .  .  . 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . . . 

Roosters,?*  lb . 

Ducks,  Wild,  ?!  pair . 

Grouse,  ?!pair . 

Partridge,  ?!  pair . 

Quail,  79  dozen .  — 

Plover,  ?!  doz .  125 

Snipe,  per  doz .  30 

Woodcock,?!  pair .  50 

Venison,  79  lb .  14 

Rabbits,  ^  pair . 

Hares,  ^  pair . 

Turnips  ?!  bbl . 

CAB3VGES— ?!  100 . 

Onions— new,?)  bbl . 

Lettuce,?)  bid . 

Carrots,  ?!  100  bunches . 

Potatoes — 79  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes— ^ ?)  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  per  box . 

Beets,  79  bbl . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  79  bu 
green,  ?)  bush 


13  00 
8  00 
15 
12 

5 
22 
10 
10 

1  25 
50 

6 
30 
85 
40 


4) 
60 
1  25 
1  00 
50 
87 
1  25 
1  75 
20 


©  - 
®  — 
@14  00 
©  9  25 
35 


@ 


35 
13 
26 
15 
15 
2  00 
@  90 

@  8 
©  65 

0  1  00 
@  80 
®  - 
@  1  37% 
@  1  37)? 
@  65 

@  18 
®  — 

@  50 

@  75 

@  S  50 
@  1  25 
0  1  00 
©  1  00 
@  2  09 
©  2  25 
30 


13  12%@13  50 
9  00  @  9  50 
13  00  @13  50 
8  12%@  8  90 
12  @  35 

9  ©  85 

5  ®  13 

20  ®  26 


50  ©  1  00 
83  @  83 

1  40  @1  50 


Beans—?i  bushel .  1  SO  @  2  75 


Broom-corn  . 


Peppers,?!  bbl .  1  25 


3%@ 


7  'A 


Apples— 7H  barrel .  100  ©3  50 

Celery,  per  dozen . .  —  ©  — 

Cauliflower,  ?!  bbl .  100  @3  00 

Okra,?!  100 .  15  @  20 

Peanuts,  domestic,  ?!  bash..  1  00  ©  1  30 

Grapes,  ?!  lb .  4  @  9 

Pears,  ?i  bbl .  .  125  @10  00 

Quinces,  ®  bbl .  4  00  @  s  00 

Cranberrif.s— ?!  bbl .  5  00  ©  6  50 

?!  bkt .  2  00  ©  1  00 

Oranges,  Florida,  ?i  bbl _  —  ©  — 


7  ©  16 

1  12%@  2  00 
50  @  75 

@  7 

@  2  50 
©  1  00 
@  75 

©  1  50 
@  1  37 
©  1  37 
Nominal. 

7  ©  12 

@  50 

@  30 

®  75 

@  3  00 
@  2  00 
©  1  00 
©  75 

©  2  YiH 
©  2  50 
Nominal. 

50  @  75 

85  @  86 

1  40  ®  1  45 
1  70  @  2  65 
4  ©  7% 

Nominal. 

1  75  ©  5  00 
75  @  1  00 
10!)  ©  3  50 
@  20 
©  1  50 
©  7 

Nominal. 

—  @  - 
5  00  @  6  50 
—  ©  - 
5  00  @  8  00 


6 
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50 
40 
75 
1  25 
80 


40 
25 
60 
2  00 
1  50 
50 
50 
1  25 
1  50 


15 
1  15 
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Gold  has  been  up  to  103%,  and  down  to  10254,  closing 
Dec.  12,  at  103,  as  against  102%  on  Nov.  12;  103  on 
Oct.  12:  105%  on  July  12;  104%  on  June  12;  10754  on 
May  12;  104%  on  March  12;  100  on  January  12,  1877;  and 
10754  011  file  12th  of  December,  1870. . .  Dealings  in  Bread- 
stuffs  were  quits  extensive  during  the  month,  especially 
on  export  and  legitimate  home  trade  account,  the  specu¬ 
lative  feature  having  been  of  less  prominence,  particular¬ 
ly  toward  the  close.  Prices  have  fluctuated  considerably, 
but  recently  favored  sellers,  though  leaving  oft' less  buoy¬ 
antly.  Foreign  advices  have  been  favorable,  but  the 
latest  war  and  political  reports  from  Europe,  were  viewed 
as  less  encouraging  to  the  export  interest.  Flour,  prime 
Spring  Wheat,  choice  White  Wheat,  prime  Mixed  Corn, 
Barley,  and  Rye,  attracted  much  attention  from  shippers 
in  the  local  market.  Of  the  purchases  of  Flour  for  the 
English  trade,  were  important  quantifies,  not  only  of 
regular  shipping  extras,  but  also  of  Minnesota  Extras, 
(new  process),  and  low  and  medium  Winter  Wheat  Extras, 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  Supeifiiie.  The  depression  in 
ocean  freights  served  to  stimulate  export  operations,  as 
well  in  Flour  as  in  Grain.  The  Bariev  movement  for  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  on  a  liberal  scale  ;  State  pro¬ 
duct  lately  entering  freely  into  this  outlet,  particularly 


two  rowed,  within  the  range  of  70  @  78c.  per  bushel. 
Some  very  fancy  samples  of  Canada  product  have  been 
marketed  at  extreme  figures,  as  high,  in  a  few  instances, 
as  $1.08  @  $1.10,  prime  No.  1  closing,  however,  at  $1  per 
bushel,  free.  Receipts  of  Grain  have  fallen  off.  near  the 
close,  through  the  partial  suspension  of  inland  navigation. 
The  arrivals  ofFlour  have  been  large,  notably  so  of  the 
less  desirable  qualities  of  Winter  and  Spring  Wheat  Ex¬ 
tras,  which  have  been  accumulating  here  and  quoted  un¬ 
settled  in  price.  Speculative  control  of  Wheat  and  Corn 

supplies  worked  against  regular  trade  operations . 

Colton  has  been  ruling  higher,  on  a  brisk  movement, 
largely  on  speculation,  but  closed  weaker. .. .Wool  has 
been  in  fair  but  not  urgent  request;  and  has  been  quoted 
generally  firm  ....Hay,  Straw,  and  Seeds,  moderately 
sought  after,  hut  variable  as  to  price. . .  Hops  have  been 
quite  active,  in  good  part  for  shipment,  within  the  previ¬ 
ous  range — Tobacco  has  been  quoted  steady,  on  a  mod¬ 
erately  aclive  call  for  slipplies. . .  Naval  Stores  and  Petro¬ 
leum  were  depressed  and  irregular,  but  left  off  more  firm¬ 
ly,  with  a  firm  demand  noted...  Groceries  have  been 
selling  more  freely  ;  Sugar  and  Molasses  further  receded 
in  price,  but  the  former  closed  stronger;  Coffee  higher; 
Teas  unsettled  ...Ocean  freights  were  quoted  lower  on 
free  offerings  of  accommodation,  leading  to  an  active 
business,  leaving  off  more  steadily,  especially  for  Bread¬ 
stuff's,  Provisions,  and  Cotton _ Grain  rates  by  steam  to 

Liverpool  closed  on  the  12th  of  Dec.  at  854 d. ;  to  Glasgow 
at  8‘4®854d. ;  to  London  at  854<L;  to  Bristol  at  954 d\  to 
Hull  at  814@854<L  ;  to  the  Continent  at  9@10<L  ;  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  by  sail,  7%®7%tf.  ;  London,  by  sail,  Ed.,  per  bush. 
Flour  to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  2?.  Ed.  ;  London,  by  sail, 
2s.  3d.,  and  by  steam  2s.  6d.@.2s.  9d. ;  Bristol,  by  steam, 
3s.  3cf.  per  bbl.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  32s. 
Ed.  @40 s.  per  ton;  Cotton  by  sail  9/32<L,  and  steam  at 
54@9/a id-  I?  fl>.  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders, 
at  6s.(i?6s.  4%d.,  and  to  Continental  ports,  0s.  3d.  (wE s.  Ed.\ 
Italian  ports,  5s.  3d@.Es.  per  quarter. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . 

Middlings,  per  ton . 

Ground  Feed,  per  toil . 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton . . 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  lb . 


,$18.00@$20.00 
..  19.00©  21.00 
..  13.00©  21.00 
. .  44.00®  47.00 
. .  25.50©  40.00 
3®  4 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Peruv.  Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ?!  ton. .$56. 50 


do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,?)  ton,  cargo  F  56.60 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c. .  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. . .55.00 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs  26.14 
do.  Spring  Wheat  Manure,  ?!  1,000  lbs.,  25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton.  42.00 

do.  do.  do.  extra  fine _  do.  40.00 

do.  do.  (lo.  fine .  do.  38.00 

do.  do.  medium . lo.  36.00 

Larva  Top  Dressing .  do.  60.00 

Potato  Manure.  (Ville  Formula)..  do.  51.94 

Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  (Boston)  per  acre...  22.00 

Potato  do  do  do  12.00 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Tobacco 

do 

do 

do 

60.00 

Rve 

do 

do 

do 

11.00 

Wheat 

do 

do 

do 

16.00 

Dorvker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.60 

Snlphate  of  Magnesia  (55  to  60  per  cent),  per  toil.  20.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  7.00@8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9%c. 

Sulphate  ol  Potash  (actual  potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb.. ..4  c. 

do.  do.  (actual  potash  27%  per  cent)  per  lb  2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potash  12  lo  15  p.  c.  p.  ton$18.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  50  percent),  per  lb. .  ,2%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  4Kc.@  5  c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb _  5  c.@  5%c. 

Dried  Blood  orDried  Meat  (ammonia  14  per  cent)  p.  ton  $50 

New  York  Live-Sloclt  markets. 


WEEK  ENDING 

Nov.  19  . . 8,568 

Nov.  26 .  9,453 

Dee.  3  7,310 

Dec.  10 . 11,573 

Total  for  4  llT-dt*.  30,904 
do.for  prev.  4  HreeA'«37,4S0 


RECEIPTS. 
Reeves.  Cows. 


Calves. 

69  1,593 

80  1,062 

72  879 

92  1,097 

314  4,631 

319  8,631 

Reeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep. 

Average  per  Week .  9,226  78  1,157  23.805 

do.  do.  last  Month  . .  9,  >70  87  2,157  20.049 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  .11,035  96  3,028  29,014 


Sheep. 

22,565 

28.859 

11,772 

32,026 

95,222 

116,196 


Swine.. 

38,548 

82,529 

81,684 

45,093 

147.854 

129,055 

Swine. 

36,963: 

32,203 

26,803 


Beeves. — A  very  poor  and  depressed  market  marked 
the  opening  of  the  month.  The  only  sustaining  influence 
was  that  of  the  demand  for  foreign  shipment,  without 
which,  one  can  not  tell  to  what  extreme  of  lowness 
prices  would  have  fallen.  A  gradual  improvement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  noticed,  and  the  month  closes  with  a  more 
healthful  market,  showing  a  better  demand  with  some 
advance  in  prices.  The  excessive  receipts  alone  pre¬ 
vented  a  greater  improvement.  Extra  good  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  cattle  of  1,000  to  1,700  lbs.,  sold  for  11c.  for 
57  lbs.,  and  life,  for  58  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  Medium  to  good 
natives,  sold  for  9c.  @  9fc.  if!  :1b..  and  thin  steers  and 
oxen,  Texans  and  Colorados,  from  8}c.  @  9c.  if!  ib. 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
week  ending  Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Nov.  19 .  7%@ri%c.  8%©10%c.  9%c. 

Nov.  26 .  7  @12  c.  8 ><@10)40.  9%C. 

Dec.  3 .  9  "@10Kc.  9)<c. 

Dec.10 .  7%@U%C.  9  @11  c.  9^C. 

IfliJctb  Cows. — There  has  been  a  very  poor  demand 
for  cows  of  more  than  usually  poor  auality.and  these  have 
been  in  more  than  usual  supply.  As  low  as  $20  has  been 
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paid  for  cows  the  past  month.  Good  cows  sell  for  $G5@ 

$70,  and  are  wanted _ Calves.— Hog-dressed  arc  now 

arriving  in  sufficient  numbers  to  affect  the  price  of 
grassers  and  live  veals.  Grass  calves  sold  at  the  close 
at  3i  @  4J-C.  $  lb.,  alive  ;  the  best  veals  brought  9@ 
9Jc.  $  lb.  These  prices  were  an  advance,  which  was 
gained  through  the  smaller  receipts  during  tho  month. 

_ Slice p  and  Laiiafes.— Good  sheep  wore  never 

so  low  in  this  market  as  they  now  are.  Mutton  is  not  a 
fashionable  meat,  or  is  not  estimated  as  well  as  it  might 
be.  With  present  prices,  farmers  might  add  to  their 
docks  with  profit.  The  best  sheep  that  have  appeared 
here  in  some  years,  sold  for  ti}c.  t|j)  lb.,  alive,  and  fine 
Canada  ewes  brought  5  @  5$c.  $  lb.  Fair  lambs  ranged 
from  fc'J  @  6}c.  $  lb.,  live  -weight Swine.—1 Tho  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  “see-sawing”  back  and  forth  during  the 
month,  ending  where  it  began,  the  excessively  Ueavjr  re¬ 
ceipts  bringing  the  scale  down  rapidly  at  tho  close,  with 
a  promise  of  worse  to  come.  Live  hogs  havo  been  dull 
at4|@ljc.  $  lb.,  and  city  dressed  at  5}@6c.  $  lb. 

-  .1  H  at - 


containing  a  great,  variety  of  Items,  intruding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  u-e  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  leant  of  room  elsewhere. 


Publishers’  Notices,  Terms,  etc. —  The  Annual 

Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are  :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,!'.;  Three  Copies,  $4.20  ($1.40  each)  ;  Pour  Copies, 
$5..’0  ($1.30  each) ;  Five  to  Nine  Copies.  $1.23  each  ;  Ten  to 
Nineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Twenty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  13  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  19  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . It  omittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  3G  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  tho  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  stylo  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each _ 

Clubs  of  Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time  at.  the  club 
rates,  if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

Tlie  termini  AgriciilMu'ist,  with  its 

beautiful  new  cover,  and  other  improvements,  is  giving 
great  satisfaction.  Will  onr  readers  please  inform  their 
German  friends  and  neighbors  of  this  German  paper,  is¬ 
sued  now  for  20  years.  It  is  every  way  equal  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition,  with  a  Special  and  extra- German  Depart¬ 
ment.,  Edited  by  Hon.  Fred.  Munch.  Terms',  the  same  as 
the  English  edition,  with  which  it  may  bo  joined  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  c.ubs. 

Advertisers  will  find  a  valuable  medium  in 

the  German  Agriculturist.  The  rates  are  very  moderate, 
and  the  paper  circu’ates  largely  among  readers  who  are 
not  reached  through  other  channels. 

Advertisements  in  numbers  entirely  un¬ 
looked  for.  crowded  in  at  the  last  moment,  and  entirely 
upset  the  Editor’s  plans  for  several  pages  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  which  must  go  over.  But  these  business  notices  are 
from  “good  men  and  true,”  and  give  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  our  readers  are  interested  in.  So  read  through 
the  advertisements,  and  when  writing  to  any  advertiser 
tell  him  where  you  saw  his  advertisement. 

No  IS.— fl*lesise  Observe.  Take  No¬ 
tice.— It  is  a  waste  of  time,  talent,  stationery,  and  post 
stamps,  to  write  ns  a  letter  and  not  siqnit  with  full  name 
and  address.  We  have  no  time  to  devote  to  nameless 
people,  and  the  waste-basket  receives  their  letters.  Please 
don  t  write  to  ask  about  advertising  u  doctors  ” — we 
do  not  know  anything;  about  them.  Please  do  not  pre¬ 
face  your  letters  with  a  long;  apology,  stating  that  you 
have  ‘  never  troubled  us  before.”  If  the  inquiry  made 
Is  a  sensible  one,  it  is  not  “  troubling  ”  us.  We  wish  for 
such,  and  are  glad  when  they  come.  If  yoii  have  taken 
the  paper  for  five  or  ten  years,  and  have  never  before 
asked  a  question,  we  are  sorry  both  on  your  account  and 
our  own.  One  more  request: — Please  don’t,  write  with 
pencil,  but  better  that  than  pale  ink.  Recollect  we  have 
to  look  through  letters  by  the  hundred,  and  pale  ink,  or 
what  is  worse  still,  red  ink  on  pink  paperls  trying. 


A  Microscope  for  AIL 

Important  Notice! 

The  Microscope  offered  to  our  readers  last  month, 
proves  to  be  quite  as  valuable  as  we  hoped  it  would 
be.  It  is  a  capital  instrument  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  recommended,  and  more.  We 
hear  of  a  few  who  have  as  yet  failed  to  appreciate 
its  real  merits,  but  we  know  that  comes  from  lack 
of  experience  in  using  such  instruments.  We  shall 
try  to  aid  such  to  a  proper  understanding  of  its  use. 
A  beginning  is  made  in  this  paper,  (see  page  10.) — 
Many  scientific  men,  and  many  others  familiar  with 
microscopes,  have  examined  this  one,  and  all  speak 
of  it  with  the  highest  praise.  We  know  that  when 
our  readers  become  accustomed  to  using  it  proper¬ 
ly,  it  will  be  a  source  of  much  pleasure,  and  will  be 
turned  to  practical  utility  as  well. 

It  costs  a  good  deal  more  to  supply  them,  than  is 
charged  for  them  above  the  subscription  rates  ;  but 
this  was  anticipated,  and  a  round  sum  set  aside  by 
the  Publishers  to  meet  the  additional  expense — the 
same  sum,  or  more  rather,  than  has  in  past  years 
been  expended  upon  Chromos  for  free  presenta¬ 
tion.  And  now  we  want  every  reader  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  to  have  and  enjoy  one,  though  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  expense  if  but  few  take  them.  Our  only 
regret  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  them  outright. 


As  many  thousands  of  new  subscribers  are  coming- 
in  who  did  not  see  the  last  number  of  this  paper, 
we  republish  in  part,  on  page  33,  the  description, 
etc.,  of  the  Microscope,  which  please  read. 

Important  about  the  DELIVERY  of  the 
Microscopes. 

The  average  cost  of  delivering  one  of  these  Micro¬ 
scopes,  with  the  strong  double-cover  box  needed, 
is  15  cents,  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas.  We  do  not  add  this  to  the  extra 
charge  above  the  subscription  price,  and  call  it  55 
cents,  because  our  subscribers  come  largely  in 
clubs,  and  all  the  Microscopes  going  to  one  club, 
cau  be  sent  in  a  single  package,  unpaid,  to  some 
member  of  the  club,  who  should  be  designated,  and 
the  cost  of  carriage  will  be  but  a  trifle  on  each.— 
Thus,  if  10  or  SO  go  in  one  parcel,  and  the  express 
charges  are  25  to  50  cents  on  the  whole,  the  cost  of 
carriage  will  be  only  SI  to  5  cents  each. — We  there¬ 
fore  only  require  the  15  cents  when  we  send  them 
prepaid.  We  can  not  pay  this.  There  is  not  profit 
enough  on  subscriptions  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of 
the  Microscope  above  what  is  charged  for  them, 
much  less  to  pay  for  the  carriage  also. 

We  have  now  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
ADAMS,  the  AMERICAN,  and  the  UNITED 
STATES  Express  Companies,  to  deliver  the  Micro¬ 


scopes  singly  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or 
Canadas,  where  they  have  offices.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  only  temporary,  but  we  hope  it  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  winter.  They  will  give  us  suf¬ 
ficient  notice,  if  it  is  not  continued,  to  notify  our 
readers  in  the  following  number.  Where  there  is 
no  office  of  any  one  of  these  companies,  we  pro¬ 


vide  other  means  of  delivery.  The  terms  are ; 


One  Subscriber  f  Taken  at  the  Office 
for  187S  and  one  1  or  forwarded 
Microscope,  f  unpaid. 

Two  Subscribers  ( 

for  1878  and  two  1 . do . 

Microscopes,  ( 

Three  Subscribers  ( 

for  1878  and  three  1 . do . 

Microscopes,  ( 


$2.00.  ! 

( If  sent ' 
pre-  \ 
’  paid, 

►  $2.15. 

$1.00  1 
each. ' 

|  do.  | 

*  $2.05 

I  each. 

*1.80  1 
each. ' 

J  do-  ! 

1  $1.95 
t  each. 

Four  Subscribers  ( 

for  1878  and  four! . do... 

Microscopes,  ( 


I  $1.70 
( each. 


do. 


^  $1 .85 
( each . 


For  terms  to  large  clubs  see  page  34.  The 


Order  of  E>eliverinig-  the  Micro* 

scopes,  will  be  in  the  order  of  reception  of 
names.  “First  come,  first  served.”  Over  60  men 
are  working  on  them  with  machinery.  The  call  is 
beyond  expectation.  They  will  come  as  fast  as 
made.  Let  no  one  be  anxious  if  his  Microscope 
happens  to  be  delayed  a  few  days.  It  will  come  in 
due  time  sure. 

Wintering  Cows  on  Meal  Alone,  is 

a  subject  of  much  interest  to  dairymen.  The  address  of 
Linus  W.  Miller,  read  before  the  American  Dairymen's 
Association,  and  other  meetings,  has  created  much  in¬ 
terest  in  what  is  now  called  the  “Miller  System”  of 
feeding.  As  innovators  upon  established  customs  are 
apt  to  be  misrepresented  (not  always  intentionally)  by 
their  opponents,  it  is  better  for  those  who  would  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter,  to  read  Mr.  Miller’s  own  presentation  of 
it.  This  he  gives  in  a  pamphlet  of  82  pages,  which  may 
be  had  from  this  office,  post-paid,  for  author’s  price,  50c. 


44  Tlie  Oniiilia,  Pioneer,” 

for  December,  contains  much  valuable  information  for 
those  who  contemplate  emigrating  to  the  West.  It  is 
sent  free  on  application  to  Mr.  O.  F.  Davis,  Omaha. 

«ff.  S5.  Itooi’s  “  Giirdcu  Manual.” — 

The  sudden  death  of  J.  B.  Root,  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  was 
noticed  just  a  year  ago.  He  was  in  his  department  a 
leading  man,  and  iiis  contributions  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  other  journals,  were  marked  by  great 
originality,  and  were  valuable  contributions  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  vegetable  gardening.  He  was  largely  engaged  in 
seed  growing,  and  the  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Mrs. 
Root,  to  whom  we  wish  much  success.  The  present 
issue  of  the  “Garden  Manual  which  includes  a  cata¬ 
logue — is  made  up  of  articles  left  by  Mr.  Root,  and  selec¬ 
tions  from  those  that  have  appeared  elsewhere,  and 
characteristically  fresh,  practical,  and  sensible. 

An  Iron  Mattress. — Probably  the  most 
comfortable  of  all  beds  is  one  of  that  hardest  of  sub¬ 
stances— iron.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  we  know 
it,  by  experience,  to  he  true.  Iron  in  the  form  of  wire  may 
he  so  woven,  netted,  and .  arranged  with  springs  as  to 
make  a  bed  that  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  form,  and  re¬ 
covers  its  shape  at  once  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
removed.  We  have  tried  the  article  made  by  the 
“  National  Wire  Mattress  Co.,”  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
and  find  it  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  need  be. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Fruit  (Jr«wers4 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  commencing  January  lGth,  1878.  It  is  expected 
that  several  prominent  horticulturists  will  attend,  and 
address  the  meeting,  and  an  interesting  session  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Jof.iah  Hoopes,  Westchester,  is  President,  and 
E.  B.  Engle,  Marietta,  Secretary. 


Tlie  Median  Fly.— How  far  does  it  ex¬ 
tend  West,  and  South  ?  is  what  Prof.  Packard,  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission,  would  like  to 
know.  In  order  to  aid  him  in  studying  the  distribution 
and  extent  of  tlie  ravages  of  this  pest  to  wheat  growers, 
Prof.  P.  would  like  specimens  from  the  Middle  or  West¬ 
ern  States.  Send  so  that  they  will  not  be  crushed,  by 
mail,  to  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Senders  of  Facers.— It  often  happens 
that  one  wishes  us  to  see  an  article  lie  has  published  in 
some  paper,  or  to  call  our  attention  to  some  particular 
article.  The  most  certain  way  is  to  cut  out  the  article, 
giving  the  name  and  date  of  the  paper,  aud  send  it  with 
tlie  letter.  But  if  a  paper  is  sent  for  the  purpose,  please 
mark  the  article  distinctly,  by  lines  drawn  against  the 
heading,  and  also  put  upon  the  wrapper  “  Editorial.” 
Unless  these  precautions  are  observed,  tlie  paper,  among 
the  hundreds  that  come  daily,  may  never  reach  us. 


’i'tae  44  American  Journal  of  Mi¬ 
croscopy,”  edited  by  Prof.  John  Phin,  and  published 
in  New  York,  is  especially  valuable  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  those  engaged  in  microscopy, 
and  its  articles  are  of  a  popular  character-and  not  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  small  class  of  experts. 


'1'lie  ABC  of  Bee  Culture,  is  the  title 

r  a  new  Cyclopaedia  of  Apiarian  matters.  Part  I.  con- 
.ins  48  pages,  with  20  engravings,  and  in  the  alpliabeti- 
il  arrangement  extends  to  “  Comb  Honey.”  It  is  pub- 


moderate  price  of  25c. 


]\cw-  .Jersey  is  a  State  sometimes  sneered  at 
by  those  who  know  nothing  about  it,  for  its  old  fogy- 
ways.  It  easily  took  the  lead  at  the  Centennial  Exhi¬ 
bition,  mid  if  any  other  State  lias  published  a  report  of 
its  part  in  tlie  Exhibition  in  any  handsomer  or  more 
complete  form  than  New  Jersey,  we  should  like  to  see  it. 
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To  Be  Had  Without  Money. 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  that  Our  General  Premium 
List,  published  in  October,  is  still  in  FULL  FORCE,  and 
will  be  during  the  winter.  Multitudes  of  our  readers, 
all  over  the  country,  can  each  secure  one  or  more  useful 
and  very  desirable  articles  free,  by  the  little  trouble  re¬ 
quired  to  collect  three,  four,  five,  or  more,  names  of  those 
who  would  subscribe  for  the  Journal  if  shown  to  them  by 
someone.  Over  20,000  of  our  readers  have  received 
these  premium  articles,  and  thousands  more  ought  to  get 
them  this  month,  and  during  the  winter.  Every  person  in¬ 
duced  to  take  and  read  such  a  Journal,  will  be  benefitted 
in  the  end.  The  Publishers  can  not  go  to  individuals  to 
present  the  paper  to  them,  and  they  offer  these  good 
premium  articles  as  rewards  to  those  who  do  so.  See  the 
list  of  articles  on  page  33,  and  if  you  have  not  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Sheets  describing  each  article,  send  immediately 
for  a  free  copy. 

Many  persons  canvas  as  a  business,  receive  the  premium 
articles,  and  dispose  of  them  for  cash,  (for  they  are  all 
good  and  readily  salable),  and  thus  realize  a  fine  income. 
Tills  OTontli  is  a  good  time  to  enter  upon  such  a  work. 

Take  Notice. — The  offer  of  the  Microscope  to  every 
subscriber,  whether  in  a  premium  list  or  not,  does  not  at 
all  interfere  with  making  of  lists  for  premiums,  but  will 
rather  aid  in  the  work,  for  evei'y  subscriber  for  1878  is 
entitled  to  call  for  one  of  the  Microscopes  on  paying  a 
small  extra  charge  above  the  subscription  price,  as  stated 
on  pages  33, 34.  The  Paper  alone  is  worth  all  that  is  asked 
for  it.  The  Microscope  is  worth  to  any  person  much 
more  than  the  whole  cost  of  both  the  Microscope  and  the 
paper  for  the  whole  year. — So  push  along  the  gathering 
names,  to  secure  premiums  for  yourself,  and  let  all  who 
have  it  not  send  a  postal  card  at  once  for  onr  Illustrated 
Premium  Sheet,  which  we  mail  free  to  all  applicants. 

The  IVortlt  Western  Exhia 

bitioii.— The  exhibition  of  dairy  products  bythe  North 
Western  Dairymen's  Association,  was  held  at  Chicago, 
December  18th,  and  following  days.  The  exhibition 
opened  with  over  2,000  parcels  of  cheese  and  butter,  from 
all  the  dairy  States  and  Canada,  and  more  arrived  after¬ 
ward.  President  Ilewes  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
address,  and  others  followed.  The  attendance  of  visitors 
was  large,  and  the  exhibition  very  successful. 

What  Scientific  Men.  Say  . — Numerous 
letters  and  verbal  commendations  have  come  from  the 
best  practical  judges  of  the  real  value  of  a  microscope. 
Among  others.  Prof.  Pliin,  Editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Microscopy,  writes,  Dec.  11,  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  Company  : 

“I  have  carefully  examined  your  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Microscope,  and  am  delighted  with  it.  Having 
procured  all  the  lower-priced  microscopes  offered  for  sale 
in  this  country  during  the  past  twenty  years,  I  could  not 
recommend  one  in  my  book  on  the  Microscope.  This  of 
yours  is  really  good,  and  shows  well  all  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  common  objects.  I  have  just  seen  clearly,  with 
it,  the  beautiful  globe-animalcule,  (so-called),  the  cellu¬ 
lar  structure  of  plants,  the  trichina  or  so-called  ‘‘pork- 
worms,”  and  several  other  objects  that  require  good 
microscopes.  John  Phin.” 

One  of  file  Most.  Striking'  Steel  En¬ 
gravings  we  have  lately  seen,  is  that  of  Bishop  Janes, 
in  the  January  Number  of  the  “National  Repository.” 
Every  lineament  of  the  face  is  so  accurately  drawn  and 
printed  that  the  picture  is  instinct  with  life.  The  “Re¬ 
pository,”  by  the  way,  is  a  most  excellent  family  maga¬ 
zine,  filled  with  safe  reading  of  a  high  order.  Our  old 
friend.  Dr.  Curry,  who  has  had  long  editorial  experience, 
is  working  well  into  his  new  sphere  of  labor.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  space  for  further  notice  of  the  “  Repository,”  we 
refer  to  the  Publishers’  announcement  on  page  32. 

Xlie  Western  Niew  York  Mortii  nL 
tural  Society,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
various  horticultural  associations,  and  though  it,  usua!lyi 
holds  but  one^neeting  a  year,  that  one  abounds  in  good 
results,  and  we  always  receive  the  account  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings— furnished  with  commendable  promptness, 
with  the  feeling  that  we  shall  surely  find  something 
worth  reading.  While  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society, 
holding  its  meetings  and  exhibitions  in  New  York  City, 
has  florists’  plants  and  flowers  as  its  leading  feature, 
the  Western  Society  gives  greater  prominence  to  fruit, 


and  thus  the  two  admirably  supplement  one  another. 
The  23d  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  N.  Y.  Society 
will  be  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  commencing  on 
Wednesday,  the  23d  inst.,  and  probably  continue  for 
two  or  three  days.  All  interested  in  horticulture  will  be 
welcomed,  and  they  are  invited  to  exhibit  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  P.  Barry  is  President,  and  P.  O.  Reynolds  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer— both  of  Rochester. 

Sale  oi*  ssaa  Aral)  Celt. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Parker,  of  Westchester,  Pa.,  that  his 
Arab  colt,  “Arab  Boy,”  the  portrait  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1877,  has 
been  sold  for  $1,009,  to  W.  C.  Myer,  of  Ashland,  Oregon, 
whose  attention  was  called  to  the  colt  by  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  portrait.  Mr.  P.  has  long  been  a  very  successful 
importer  and  breeder  of  Percheron  and  Arabian  horses. 

A  Walcls-Case  Time  Tal»le  is  sent  us 
by  the  “  Dexter  Spring  Co.,”  of  Hulton,  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pa  There  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  direct  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  well  known  carriage  spring,  called  the 
“Dexter,”  and  a  R.  R.  time  table,  and  we  suppose  that 
the  “Co.”  send  out  these  for  amusement.  It  is  a  little 
engraved  form,  to  be  cut  to  fit  the  inside  of  a  watch-case, 
and  ruled  so  that  one  can  readily  write  in  the  time  that 
the  cars  leave  and  arrive  at  any  desired  point.  It  is  for 
a  hunting-case  watch,  and  when  the  case  is  opened,  the 
time  and  the  R.  R.  schedule  are  both  in  sight. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


offered  “  a  Gold  Watch  and  Chain  valued  at  $150  to  ho 
had  by  payment  of  an  “  assessment”  of  $15— and  later 
a  lot  of  "Gold  Jewelry  ”  of  80  (more  or  less)  different 
patterns,  “valued  at  $280”  (more  or  less),  to  be  had  by 
paying  an  “  assessment”  of  $14  (more  or  less).  This  has 
been  going  on  for  months,  and  while  we  felt  that  it 
was  the  biggest  kind  of  a  swindle  we  could'nt  prove  it. 
All  we  could  do  was  to  warn  our  readers,  on  general 
principles,  that  people  did  not,  could  not,  and  would  not 
sell  for  $15 — watches,  or  anything  else,  worth  more  than 
that  sum.  Why  people,  when  they  receive  such  an  offer, 
do  not  at  once 

TAKE  A  COMMON  SENSE  VIEW 
of  the  case,  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  But  they 
don't.  They  send  these  circulars  to  us  by  the  dozen  and 
hundreds,  asking  our  “  opinion.”  What  opinion  can  we 
give  other  than  this?  “We  know  of  no  persons  doing 
business  in  New  York  who  will  give  you  any  more  than 
$15  worth  of  watch,  jewelry,  or  anything  else,  for  $15.” 
Not  only  were  we  overrun  with  these  inquiries,  but  the 
Police  and  Post  Office  authorities  had  similar  applica¬ 
tions  from  all  quarters,  concerning  “  Russell  &  Co.,” 
and  their  allies,  “  Hetherington  &  Co.”  Though 
“Russell  &  Co.,”  and  the  others,  were  watched,  so  care¬ 
fully  were  their  plans  laid,  that  the  officials  could  find  no 
grounds  for  arrest.  People  at  a  distance  complained,  hut 
unless  they  could  make  a  complaint  here,  in  the  courts, 
in  person,  nothing  could  be  done;  and  so  the  matter 
went  on.  Recently,  Anthony  Comstock,  Special  Agent 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  has  convinced  the  De¬ 
partment  that  these  parties  wore  using  the  mails  im¬ 
properly,  and  his  presentation  of  the  case  induced 


To  the  long-time  readers 
of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  aims  of  this 
column,  but  as  many  new 
friends  always  join  our 
circle  with  the  new  year,  (and 
this  year  the  number  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  gratifyingly  large), 
these  may  need  a  word  on 
the  subject.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  an  occasional  ex¬ 
posure  was  given  of  the 
mock  auction  and  other 
traps,  set  by  sharpers  to 
catch  visitors  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  strangers  were  ad¬ 
vised  of  tlie  tricks  practised 
at  those  places  and  warned 
against  them,  long  before 
the  authorities  took  up  the 
matter,  and  broke  up  this  form  of  swindling.  From 
this  small  beginning,  the  exposure  of  other  frauds 
followed,  and  the  “Humbug  Column”  soon  became 
a  regular  and  necessary  feature  of  the  paper.  We  say 
“necessary,”  because  a  large  share  of  the  fraudulent 
schemes  are  directed  towards  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  farmers  to  say  this. 
These  sharpers  know  that  men  who  are  so  generally 
honest  and  upright  in  their  dealings  as  are  farmers,  are 
of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  suspect  others.  This  is 
why  such  a  large  share  of  the  swindles  are  directed 
towards  the  rural  population  ;  the  rogues  well  under¬ 
stand  human  nature,  and  know  that  men  who  are  honeBt 
themselves  are  slow  to  suspect  others  of  dishonesty. 

THE  OBJECT  OP  THESE  EXPOSURES 
then,  is  to  warn  our  readers  against  fraudulent  schemes 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  those  directed  against  the 
agricultural  community.  While  we  fearlessly  make 
such  exposures  as  are  demanded  by  the  public  welfare, 
it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  columns  can 
not  be  used  to  redress  any  private  grievance,  and  it 
will  do  no  good  to  write,  as  some  do,  a  request  that  we 
show  up  this  or  that  personas  a  “  humbug,”  simply 
because  the  writer  feels  that  ho  has  been  wronged  by 
the  party  complained  of.  It  is  only  those  who  are 
defrauding  the  public  at  large,  and  whose  operations  are 
detrimental  to  the  general  welfare,  that  are  entitled  to  a 
place  here.  It  has  been  said  that  no  human  ingenuity 
has  been  able  to  construct  a  lock  so  perfect  that  one  with 
a  little  more  ingenuity  can  not  pick  and  open  it.  It  is 
the  same  with  laws  as  with  locks,  and  it  does  not  seem 
possible  for  the  law-makers  to  frame  a  law  so  well 
guarded  that  an  acute  person  can  not  get  around  and 
avoid  it.  An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  parties  who  have  been  operating  under  the  name  of 

RUSSELL  &  co. 

Circulars,  pretending  to  he  at  first  a  settling  up  of  the 
affairs  of  the  “Louisville  Lottery  Association”  by  a  sup¬ 
plementary  drawing,  and  later  enlarged  to  include  “  the 
Various  Legal  Lotteries.”  have  been  sent  far  and  wide. 
To  judge  from  the  bushels  that  have  come  to  ns,  the 
mails  must  have  been  loaded  with  them.  These  at  first 


TUE  P.  M.  GENERAL  TO  ISSUE  A  MOST  STRINGENT  ORDER, 

a  part  of  which  reads :  “  I  do  hereby  forbid  the  payment 
by  the  Postmaster  of  New  York  City  to  the  said  Elias 
II.  Elias,  or  to  any  person  whatsoever  of  any  Postal 
Money  Order,  drawn  to  the  order  of  Russell  &  Co.,  the 
name  used  by  said  parties  in  the  conduct  of  said  scheme.” 
In  consequence  of  this  order  a  large  number  of  registered 
letters  and  Postal  Money  Orders  have  already  been 
returned  to  their  senders,  who,  if  sensible,  will  thank 
the  Postmaster  General  that  they  have  been  able  to  get 
their  money  back.  It  has  long  been  suspected  that 
Russell  &  Co.  was  only  another  name  for  Elias,  and 
other  well  known  operators  in  similar  schemes.  An 
assertion  to  this  fact  was  made  some  time  ago  in  a  sensa¬ 
tional  article  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  but  accompanied 
by  no  proof  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Postmaster  General 
is  convinced  that  Elias  is  at  the  bottom  of  this — one  of 
the  most  ingenious  swindles  of  the  day. 

SEED  SWINDLES  ON  EARMEKS 

are  now  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  so  important  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  special  article,  which  wc  hope  to  give  before  seed 
time  comes.  We  arc  as  desirous  as  anyone  can  be,  of 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  every  novelty  of 
real  value,  or  which  promises  to  be  useful.  Three  are  at 
present  offered  under  new  names,  aud  names  likely  to 
deceive,  very  old  plants.  If  these  have  any  value  at  all, 
it  is  very  local  and  limited,  and  if  the  seeds  were  offered 
at  ail,  it  should  he  under  their  proper  and  well  known 
names.  These 

WONDERFUL  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS 
have  of  late  been  offered  by  heretofore  unknown  dealers 
in  obscure  towns  in  Tennessee,  Michigan,  and  other 
Western  States.  Of  course  it  is  no  prejudice  to  a  good 
thing  that  it  should  have  an  obscure  origin,  but  the 
things  thus  offered  are  either  not  good,  or  are  offered 
under  names  likely  to  deceive.  Thus  “  Ivory  Wheat  ” 
is  no  wheat  at  all,  but  the  old  Durra  Corn,  a  form  of 
which  is  offered  as  “Pampas  Rice,”  while  it  is  no  more 
rice  than  it  is  wheat.  The  “  Diamond  Wheat,”  which  is 
offered  wi  h  much  flourish  of  names,  including  “Mon¬ 
tana,”  and  other  kinds  of  “  Rye,”  is,  as  wc  shall  show  at 
another  time,  one  of  the  oldest  grains  in  cultivation. 
So  the  “Hulless  Oats,”  as  “  old  as  the  hills,”  every  now 
and  then  turn  up  as  the  basis  of  a  disastrous  swindle. 
The  “Durra  Com,”  the  “Polish  (though  now  called 
‘  Diamond  Wheat,’  and  by  many  other  names,)  Wheat,” 
the  old,  very  old,  “Hulless  Oats.”  all  these,  almost  as 
old  as  agriculture  itself — many  have  their  uses,  but  to 
introduce  them  as  novelties,  or  under  new  names, 
shows,  on  the  part  of  those  who  advertise  them,  either 

IGNORANCE  OR  FRAUDULENT  INTENT, 

and  so  far  as  the  purchaser  is  concerned,  it  makes  no 
difference  which.  Let  every  farmer  and  gardener  be  as¬ 
sured  that  unless  a  “  novelty  ”  in  the  way  of  field  or 
garden  seeds  has  the  endorsement  of  some  agricultural 
paper— is  either  commended  by  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
or  by  some  correspondents,  whose  accuracy  the  editor 
endorses— let  him  be  sure  that  he  can  afford  to  wait,  or 
if  he  tries  the  thing  at  all,  let  him  do  it  on  a  scale  so 
small  that  failure  will  be  of  no  serious  detriment  ..  In 
beginning  our  war  against  numbugs,  for  tbe  new  year, 
we  have  given  prominence  to  one.  the  influ  nee  of 
which  for  evil  is  shown,  by  our  correspondence,  to  be 
the  most  widely  extended,  and  another  month  propose 
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to  pay  attention  to  others,  which,  operating  in  a  smaller 
way,  are  none  the  less  pernicious.  One  of  the  biggest  of 

THESE  SMALL  HUMBUGS, 

is  one  E.  C.  Abbey,  “  M.  D.,”  of  Buffalo,  who  advertised 
everywhere  his  “Puzzle  Picture, "the  Toll-Gate.” — Very 
innocent  indeed  is  the  advertisement. — We  saw  it  in  a 
religious  paper,  edited  by  a  distinguished  “D.  D.,” 
whereupon  we  sent  the  good  Doctor  of  Divinity  the 
“  Toll-Gate  ”  itself.  The  advertisement  did  not  appear 
in  that  paper  any  more.  Now  this  same  Abbey  adver¬ 
tises  in  religious  and  other  family  papers  his  “puzzle 
picture”  of  “the  truant  boy,”  and,  like  the  “Toll 
Gate,”  it  is  a  (so-called,  but  very  poor)  “  puzzle  picture” 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  we  have  just  such  an 
advertisement  as  went  with  the  Toll  Gate,  and  one 
which  no  parent  would  wish  his  son  to  read.  The  card 
of  the  rascal  says : — “  This  picture  is  ‘  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  far  more  interesting  Book'  (the  italics  are  his), 
containing  new  truths  never  before  in  print” —  *  *  * 

with  portrait  of  the  author,  (Oh !)  It  tells  all  about 
Manhood,  Womanhood.  Sex,  Beauty— well,  we  can’t,  in 
decency,  tell  the  rest.  Now  you  gentlemen  who  publish 
religious  and  family  papers,  won’t  you,  in  the  interest 
of  common  decency  and  morality,  just  send  and  get  a 
copy  of  the  “Puzzle  Picture”  which  you  advertise  to 
the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  who  suppose  that  nothing 
improper  can  appear  in  your  pages.  Won't  you,  we  say, 
send  and  get  one  of  the  things  you  advertise.  You  will 
get  something  which  you  dare  not  read  aloud  in  your 
family  circle.  Yet  you  invite  all  to  get  the  vile  thing. 

in  the  medical  line 

are  several  things  that  must  have  attention  soon.  If  you 
get  an  alarming  circular,  headed  “Diphtheria  Suffering 
and  Death,”  from  Honesdale,  Pa.,  put  it  in  the  fire,  and 
read  what  is  said  about  diphtheria  on  page  25. 

THINGS  GOOD  TO  LET  ALONE 

are  a  “  Wonderful  Tea  Importing  Co.”  in  Cincinnati _ 

Likewise  the  various  concerns  which  are  after  owners  of 
property  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  of  which,  no 
doubt,  “  the  rightful  heirs”  are  perversely  keeping  the 
many  Smiths,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons  out  of. .  .  Also, 
those  Telegraph  Schools,  which  promise  good  situations 
at  high  salaries,  are  to  be  investigated  before  paying  for 

“scholarship.” _ If  any  one  has  money  to  throw  away, 

there  are  still  several  “Mining  Companies,”  notwith¬ 
standing  the  inglorious  fizzle  of  the  “  Silver  Mountain  ” 
concern,  that  will  take  in  all  that  may  be  offered. . . .  We 
can  well  understand  the  indignation  with  which  a  gen¬ 
tleman  doing  a  respectable  business  in  Connecticut, 
opened  a  letter  addressed  to  his  recently  deceased  father, 
informinghim  that  he  (the  father)  had  been  recommended 
to  the  writer  as  a  “  reliable  party  ”  to  assist  in  the  “  dis¬ 
posal  of  some  goods,”  which  “  goods”  were  counterfeit 
money.  If  the  son  had  kept  the  run  of  our  exposure  of 
this  worst  of  swindles,  he  would  have  known  that  no  one 
was  safe  from  vile  proposals,  and  that  the  few  who  were 
caught  were  most  deservedly  fleeced. 


A  Personal  Convenience. — We  do  not 
know  what  it  is  called,  but  it  was  sent  us  by  J.  S.  Birch 
&  Co.,  No.  33  Dey  St.,  who  have  so  long  advertised  their 
“  Universal  Watch  Key  ”  in  our  columns.  The  article  is 
about  the  size  of  a  coat  button,  and  fastens  to  the  vest 
like  a  hreast-pin.  It  has  a  cord,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
cord  a  hook,  to  which  the  eye-glasses  are  attached.  The 
cord  is  taken  up  within  the  button  by  a  spring,  and  the 
glasses  are  ready  for  use,  or  out  of  the  way  in  an  instant, 
by  the  proper  management  of  this  very  clever  contrivance. 

Tlie  Talne  of  Starch  Factory 
Refuse.— “  F.,”  Ashland,  Me.  The  “  slump,”  or  waste 
from  starch  factories  contains  all  the  substance  of  the 
potatoes  except  the  starch.  If  this  waste,  along  with  the 
vines,  is  returned  to  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why 
potatoes  may  not  be  raised  many  years  in  succession 
upon  the  same  field,  without  exhaustion.  The  starch  is 
wholly  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  are  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  atmosphere  and  by  water,  there  is  probably 
a  loss  of  some  (but  very  little)  nitrogen  in  the  finer  por¬ 
tions  of  the  potatoes  which  escapes  with  the  waste  water. 

What  Is  a  Cord?— “J.  M.  E.,”  South 
America,  III.  There  are  12S  cubic  feet  in  a  cord  of  wood, 
or  a  cord  of  manure  ;  a  cord  being  a  heap  8  feet  long,  4 
feet  high,  and  4  feet  wide.  A  cord  foot  is  a  32nd  part 
of  a  cord — that  is,  it  is  a  heap  of  wood  having  a  face  one 
foot  square,  irrespective  of  its  length.  A  cord  of  stove- 
wood  consists  of  32  cord  feet,  and  if  the  wood  is  one  foot 
long,  would  be  a  pile  8  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and  one  foot 
wide,  containing  32  cubic  feet;  if  the  wood  were  2  feet 
long  it  would  contain  64  cubic  feet. 

Slarimlcasfe  of1  Hraim. — The  loss  of 
weight  and  bulk  of  grain  in  process  of  drying,  Is  from 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  for  corn,  and  one-twelfth  to  one- 
tenth  for  wheat,  and  other  small  grains.  In  addition  to 


this  shrinkage  there  is  the  loss  by  the  depredation  of  ver¬ 
min,  and  that  of  interest  on  the  value  until  the  grain  is 
sold.  The  whole  amount  of  loss  is  a  serious  item,  hut 
one  that  rarely  enters  into  the  farmer’s  calculation  when 
he  determines  to  hold  over  his  grain  until  the  spring,  or 
next  summer,  for  an  advance  of  a  few  cents  a  bushel. 
Instead  of  gaining  by  this,  he  very  often  loses,  and  the 
loss  may  easily  be  figured  up  to  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop,  or  its  value,  when  harvested. 

Blug-toone. — M.  W.  Patterson,  Clark  Co.,  O. 
The  only  cure  for  ringbone  is  blistering.  The  hair  should 
be  shaved  off  from  the  part,  and  some  common  blistering 
ointment  rubbed  in.  When  the  blister  acts,  the  part 
should  be  washed  and  sweet-oil  applied. 

Apples  Hot  upon,  the  Trees  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  N.  L.  L.  asks  how  to  prevent  it.  The  very 
first  step  will  be  to  ascertain  if  he  has  varieties  suited 
to  his  climate,  and  of  this  nothing  is  said.  Northern  va¬ 
rieties,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  succeed,  but  there  is  a 
set  of  fine  Southern  apples  that  do  finely  in  his  State. 
The  varieties  being  all  right,  we  should  look  first  to 
drainage,  and  next  to  nutrition;  if  the  trees  are  poorly 
fed,  the  fruit  will  complain. 

Winter  Oats.— “A.  A.  H.,”  Cumberland 
Co.,  Tcnn.,  writes  in  regard  to  Winter  Oats,  that  “they 
are  not  so  hardy  as  Winter  Wheat,  although  they  are 
more  extensively  grown  of  late  than  previously.”  To 
test  this  matter,  wo  have  procured  seed  for  one  acre  of 
these  oats,  and  have  sown  them:  if  they  succeed  we 
shall  report  the  fact  in  good  season  next  year. 

IIow  to  Ulan  age  a  Farm.- “J.  K.,” 
Chicago.  We  have  not  space  in  any  one  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  explain  fully  how  a  farm 
should  be  managed  by  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
business.  A  pretty  good  idea  could  he  gained  by  read¬ 
ing  a  whole  volume,  and  carefully  noting  the  Hints  for 
Work,  and  the  seasonable  articles  published  every  month. 

Insects  from  Spain,  sent  by  “H.  G.,” 
were  crushed  and  in  fragments  beyond  all  recognition. 
Even  for  short  distances  it  is  necessary  to  send  insects 
in  a  box  or  something  which  will  keep  them  whole. 

Is  Heal  Best  l>ry,  or  Scalded. — 

“  J.  E.  W..”  Frankfort,  Ky.  If  the  labor  is  not  too 
great,  it  would  he  hotter  to  scald  the  meal,  rather  than  to 
feed  it  dry.  It  is  less  apt  to  cause  indigestion  when 
scalded  and  fed  moist. 

How  to  Burn  Lime  in  Heaps. — 

“  E.,”  Athens,  Ohio.  Lime,  where  there  is  no  kiln,  may 
be  burned  in  heaps,  lain  up  upon  a  foundation  of  dry 
wood  and  made  in  alternate  layers  of  wood  and  lime¬ 
stone.  The  heap  is  covered  with  sods,  or  coarse  hay  and 
earth,  as  charcoal  pits  are,  and  burned  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  except  that  the  fire  is  made  to  burn  brisk¬ 
ly  instead  of  smouldering ;  the  lime  is  completely 
burned  in  three  days.  Lime  may  he  spread  upon  the  land 
to  advantage  in  the  spring. 

When  to  Sow  Orchard  CSrass. — 
“E.  S.,”  Athens  Co.,  Ohio.  Orchard  grass  makes  the 
best  pasture  for  early  use.  It  succeeds  best  if  sown  by 
itself  on  well  prepared  ground  early  in  spring. 

Coal  Tar  am«l  Coal  Aslaes. — Coal  tar 
is  hurtful  to  shingle  or  board  roofs,  unless  it  is  first 
mixed  with  some  air  slacked  lime  to  neutralize  the  acid 
contained  in  it.  Coal  ashes  have  no  appreciable  ferti¬ 
lizing  value. 

Slaontlaorms  and  5>  irritants  are  the 
same.  “  J.  A.  T.,”  Georgetown,  Mass.  The  Shorthorn 
cattle  were  first  bred  largely  in  the  County  of  Durham  in 
England,  and  near  the  river  Tees.  Hence  they  were 
called  Durhams  and  Teeswater,  as  the  case  might  he.  In 
a  few  years  they  were  spread  all  over  England,  and  the 
name  Shorthorn  was  given  them  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  formerly  popular  Longhorns,  and  stock  that 
was  not  thoroughbred.  When  the  Shorthorn  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed,  and  a  Herd-book  was  established,  the 
old  names  were  dropped,  except  by  those  who  were  not 
well  informed  about  the  matter.  A  few  of  these  keep 
the  old  names  yet,  which  leads  to  confusion. 

44  Fern  I.cal  Mottoes.'’ — In  these,  ferns 
(which  have  no  “leaves”  proper),  are  made  to  work  in  a 
good  cause.  Their  fronds,  and  parts  of  them,  are  neatly 
arranged  to  form  such  mottoesas  “  God  Blessour  Home,” 
and  to  surround  them  with  a  border.  Impressions  of 
these,  fixed  by  photography  in  black  and  white,  form 
very  pretty  ornaments.  They  are  sold  in  considerable 
variety,  solely  where  they  will  aid  in  the  work  of  both 


foreign  and  home  Missions.  Particulars  may  lie  had  of 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Nicholas,  Darby  P.  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Catalogues  Received. 

The  catalogues  of  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  florists,  etc., 
are  not  usually  ready  before  February.  We  give  those 
that  have  thus  far  come  to  hand,  placing  them,  as  usual, 
in  order  not  to  give  one  precedence  of  another,  in 
alphabetical  sequence. 

NURSERYMEN. 

G.  H.  Banta.  Riverdale,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  offers  at 
the  Glenwood  Nurseries  a  general  assortment  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock. 

Samuel  C.  DeCou,  Moorestown.  N.  makes  a 
specialty  of  small  fruits,  offering  the  latest  novelties. 

A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  send  both  their 
wholesale  and  retail  list  of  a  full  and  varied  stock,  with 
many  novelties  and  specialties. 

R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockiey,  Del. — A  general  nursery 
stock,  with  several  new  peaches. 

Randolph  Peters,  Wilmington,  Del.,  at  the  “  Great 
Northern  and  Southern  Nurseries”  offers  a  very  large 
stock.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  peaches,  and  his  list 
and  its  classification  is  an  interesting  study  to  all  pro¬ 
posing  to  plant  peach  trees. 

E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  sendB  an  abridged 
hat  comprehensive  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Wm.  H.  Carson,  125  Chambers  street,  New  York  City. 
— Special  circular  describing  the  Egyptian  or  “  Pearl” 
Millet,  a  new  “  Spiral  Mignonette”  and  other  novelties. 

David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  send 
their  “  Rural  Register  and  Almanac,”  including  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  seeds  raised  and  sold  by  this  well  known  firm. 

J.  B.  Root,  Rockford,  Ill. — The  Garden  Manual  for 
1878,  and  Seed  Catalogue — the  business  of  seed  growing 
and  selling  being  continued  by  Mrs.  Root. 

Charles  Sizer,  Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
quite  early  with  his  “  Shaker’s  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s 
Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.”  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  neat,  full,  and  well  illustrated. 

E.  Wyman,  Jr.,  Rockford,  Ill.,  is  out  with  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  for  1878.  the  flower 
seeds  predominate,  and  good  cultural  directions  given. 

FLORISTS. 

Wm.  E.  Bowditch,  645  Warren  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
offers  greenhouse  plants  and  seeds. 

L.  B.  Case,  Richmond,  Ind.,  issues  a  “Botanical  In¬ 
dex,”  quarterly,  as  a  combined  magazine  and  catalogue. 

J.  C.  McConnell  &  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Hi.,  have  a  very 
full  s'oek  of  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  roses,  bulbs, 
and  florists  goods. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  though  perhaps  best  known  as  a  seedsman,  sends  a 
separate  catalogue  of  greenhouse  and  other  plants, 
showing  that  his  stock  in  this  line  is  very  large  and  up 
with  the  time. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

Wm.  Bryce  &  Co.,  Glasgow  (Scotland),  and  London 
(England). — A  wholesale  price  list  of  vegetables  and 
agricultural  seeds. 

Lenault-Huet,  Ussy,  France,  W.  L.  Ferris  &  Co., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  agents  — A  general  nursery  cata¬ 
logue,  the  English  of  which  it  very  Frenchy,  but  the 
collection  is  a  fine  one. 

Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co.,  London,  (Eng.), 
and  Paris,  (France.)  This,  one  of  the  great  seed  houses 
of  Great  Britain,  has  now  a  branch  house  in  France.  Be¬ 
sides  a  wholesale  price  current  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  they 
send  a  special  list  of  Lilies,  Gladioluses,  (they  have  it 
“  Gladioli  ”)  and  other  spring  bulbs. 

Wilson  &  Rankin,  Glasgow  (Scotland).— A  wholesale 
list  of  farm  and  garden  seeds,  very  full  in  the  grasses. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  Webster  Peck,  110  Chambers  street.  N.  Y. — Scroll 
saws,  designs  and  materials,  and  ornamental  iron  work, 
including  aquaria,  ferneries,  etc. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.— A  price  list  of 
cream-colored  flower-pots,  including  very  large  sizes. 

Trump  Bros.,  Wilmington,  Del. — Scroll  saws  of 
several  patterns,  and  all  the  appliances  and  materials 
belonging  to  the  art  of  scroll  sawing. 

Racine  Hardware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis.,  issue  a  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
ornamental  and  useful  articles  made  by  them. 

MACHINERY,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 

C.  &  G.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  O..  send  their 
42d  Annual  Catalogue,  which  indicates  that  this  is  no 
new  concern.  They  make  a  great  variety  of  agricultural 
and  other  steam  engines,  mills,  and  other  machinery. 

Geo.  W.  Rue,  Hamilton,  O. — A  catalogue  of  his 
popular  potato  diggers,  his  seed  drills,  etc. 

Stedman  &  Co.,  Aurora,  Ind.,  offer  a  great  variety  of 
engines,  boilers,  mills,  presses,  and  other  agricultural 
machinery. 

J.  W.  Stodard  <&  Co  ,  Dayton,  Ill.— An  illustrated 
account  of  the  “Tiger”  Sulky  Hay  Rake. 

The  Farmers  Friend  Man’f’g  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is¬ 
sue  a  neat  pamphlet,  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
their  Grain  Drill,  and  illustrate  the  peculiar  excellencies 
claimed  for  their  machine. 

The  Mansfield  Machine  Works,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
send  illustrated  cata.ogues  of  their  Agricultural  Steam- 
Engines,  Saw  Mills  for  farm  use,  Grist  Mills,  and  other 
agricultural  machinery. 

The  Straub  Mill  Co..  Cincinnati,  O.,  make  the 
“  Gladiator”  Corn  Sheller  of  different  sizes. 

Yale  Iron  Works,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  make  the 
“  Yale  Steam  Engine  ”  in  various  forms,  also  the  “Yale 
Vertical  Mill.”  a  grist  mill  of  novel  construction,  the 
merits  of  which  were  explained  in  these  pages  several 
months  ago. 
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Bee  Hotes  for  January. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 

Bees  wintering  in-doors  should  he  left  entirely  undis¬ 
turbed  as  heretofore  directed.  The  hives  out  of  doors 
should  have  their  roofs  or  other  covering  removed  during 
pleasant  days,  that  the  sun  may  shine  directly  on  the 
hive,  to  dry  up  the  moisture,  and  free  the  hive  from 
frost.  A  board  should  be  placed  before  the  entrance  to 
keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  bees  may  not  oe 
induced  to  fly.  In  all  operations  avoid  the  least  jar,  if 
possible,  as  here,  as  well  as  in-doors,  the  most  perfect 
quiet  is  essential  to  successful  wintering. 

Questions  ancl  Answers. 

Ventilation.— “  How  much  upper  and  lower  ventila¬ 
tion  should  the  box  and  frame  hives  have,  while  in  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  with  the  temperature  at  45°  ?  ” — If  mats  are 
placed  over  the  frames,  they  will  need  no  other  upward 
ventilation.  Box  hives  should  have  an  inch  hole  in  the 
top.  An  entrance  so  arranged  that  it  cannot  become 
clogged  is  sufficient  for  lower  ventilation. 

“  Should  the  Floor  of  a  Bee  Cellar  be  made  of 
Cement?’’ — Yes.  It  is,  for  several  reasons,  preferable 
to  any  other;  and  the  sides  of  the  cellar  should  also  he 
cemented  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

“  Would  you  Advise  a  constant  Fire  in  the  room 
above  a  Bee  Cellar?'’ — Yes,  unless  the  cellar  be¬ 
comes  too  warm  in  consequence. 

“Can  LarVj®  sent  from  one  to  two  hundred 
miles  by  Hail,  be  depended  upon  to  rear  Queens 
from  ?  ” — If  sent  under  most  favorable  circumstances, 
it  might  prove  successful,  but  I  would  much  prefer  larva: 
taken  from  a  hive  nearer  at  hand. 

“  How  Early  in  the  Season  can  tested  Italian 
Queens  be  Purchased  ?  As  soon  as  the  weather  will 
admit  of  their  being  shipped.  I  would  not  advise  se¬ 
curing  them  before  May  in  this  latitude. 

“Is  IT  BEST  TO  FEED  POOR  COLONIES  BEEORE  COLD 
weather  sets  in?  '’—All  feeding  should  be  done  before 
cold  weather. 


About  the  Microscope. 


Plain  Instructions  about  t’slng  It,  im¬ 
portant  to  All,  especially  those  Unac¬ 
customed  to  handling  microscopes. 


Among  the  many  thousands  who  have  italready,  or  will 
receive  the  American  Agriculturist  Microscope,  it  would 
not  he  surprising  if  a  few  should  fail  to  derive  from  it  the 
interest  and  instruction  of  which  we  know  it  to  be  capable. 
In  deciding  to  supply  our  subscribers  with  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  through 
the  inexperience  of  some  of  those  who  would  receive  it, 
were  foreseen  ;  to  meet,  and  even  to  anticipate  these,  we 
prepared  a  descriptive  circular  to  go  with  each  instru¬ 
ment.  This  points  out  the  method  of  making  several 
convenient  appliances,  to  increase  the  utility  of  the 
Microscope,  and  points  out  some  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  may  he  put.  Every  Person  receiving  the  Micro¬ 
scope  should  not  fail  to  go  carefully  through  the  six  descrip¬ 
tive  pages  accompanying  it,  before  attempting  to  use  it. 
The  following  explanations  will  be  specially  valuable  to 
many. 

In  onr  interviews  with  those  who  have  called  at  the 
office  for  their  Microscopes,  and  in  noticing  the  manner 
in  which  they  handle  them,  we  find  that  onr  descriptive 
article  does  not  entirely  meet  the  case  of  those  who  have 
never  had  occasion  to  use  a  microscope  of  any  kind,  and 
wo  find  that  there  are  many  such,  and  even  those  quite 
unfamiliar  with  the  uses  of  an  ordinary  magnifier.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to  give  even  more  elementary  directions 
as  to  its  use,  than  those  given  with  each  instrument. 

The  Microscope  was  described  in  detail,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  the  Dec.  Number  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

This  is  for  the  aid  of  those  entirely  inexperienced,  and 
we  will  suppose  that  the  Microscope  comes  (as  in  many 
cases  it  will)  to  an  intelligent  person  who  has  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  who,  if  he 
ever  chanced  to  look  through  a  magnifying  glass  of  any 
kind,  never  gave  the  matter  any  special  thought  orat.ten- 
tion.  He  takes  the  Microscope  out  of  the  box,  and 

He  Should  First  Examine  Its  Farts.— In 

the  first  place  there  is  a  base  of  hard  rubber,  which  sup¬ 
ports  all  the  rest,  and  in  the  center  of  this  base,  covering 
an  opening,  is  a  round  plate  of  glass,  called  the  Stage. 
Attached  to  the  base  are  two  metallic  Clips,  or  curved 
springs,  and  these  hold  down  two  Slides,  or  plates,  of 
glass,  with  a  perforated  water-proof  plate  {cell)  between 
them.  These,  the  two  plates  and  the  piece  between 
them,  he  may  pull  out  from  under  the  Clips,  and  put  aside 
for  the  present.  There  will  then  be  the  base  with  its 


glass  stage.  From  the  base  there  arises  an  upright  rod, 
upon  which  slide  the  glasses  or  lenses.  Of  these  there  are 
three,  joined  together,  which  may  be  turned  about  and 
moved  up  and  down  upon  the  upright,  they  may  be  used 
as  one  lens,  or  they  may  he  separated,  and  each  used 
singly.  Between  the  lowest  lens,  ami  the  middle  one, 
is  a  flat  plate  of  hard-rubber,  having  a  round  hole  in  the 
center.  This  is  called  a  diaphragm,  which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  presently.  Engravings  showing  the  Microscope 
will  he  found  with  the  general  description  on  page  34. 
Having  noticed  all  these  parts,  and  seen  what  the  in¬ 
strument  is,  the  next  thing  is  to 

I, ear ii  How  to  Use  It.— A  microscope  is  to 
magnify  something,  and  that  something,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  called  uimbject.  For  the  present  purpose,  a  little 
practice,  in  order  to  get  “  the  hang  ”  of  the  instrument ; 
some  fine  print  will  answer  as  well  as  anything,  and  is 
everywhere  at  hand.  The  size,  or  kind  of  type  in  which 
this  is  printed  is  called  “  Nonpareil,”  and  some  of  the 
same  can  he  found  in  almost  every  newspaper.  Having 
found  punt  of  this  size,  cutout  a  bit,  sayan  inch  square, 
place  it  on  the  stage  of  the  Microscope,  slipping  it  under 
the  spring  clips.  Set  the  Microscope  oil  the  table  at  a 
window  where  there  is  full  day-light,  (not  direct  sun¬ 
shine),  or  if  at  night  where  a  good  light  from  the  lamp 
will  fall  upon  the  paper,  and  not  he  shaded  by  the  hands 
or  a  hat  rim.  Separate  the  glasses  so  that  only  the  upper, 
larger  one  will  be  directly  over  the  object,  which  in  this 
case  is  the  scrap  of  printed  paper  ;  turn  the  other  glasses 
to  one  side.  Now  bring  the  eye  near  the  glass,  and  look 
down  through  it  at  the  print.  Perhaps  it  will  be  blurred 
and  indistinct.  If  so,  raise  the  glass,  by  sliding  it  up¬ 
wards.  Raise  or  lower  the  glass  until  you  find  the 
bight  at  which  the  printed  letters  look  the  largest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  clear  and  distinct.  This  will  bring 
the  glass  near,  or  quite,  to  Hie  very  top  of  the  upright, 
as  its  length  is  adapted  to  this.  Now  you  have  found  the 
proper  focus  of  the  upper  glass.  Observe,  that,  you  can, 
without  moving  the  eye,  see  6  or  8  lines  of  the  print,  and 
a  corresponding  width.  The  space  that  can  he  distinctly 
seen  is  called  the  field  of  the  Microscope. 

Some,  when  they  look  through  a  glass,  put  the  hand 
over  the  eye  not  in  use,  and  most  persons  close  the  eye. 
With  a  little  practice,  the  mind  learns  to  concentrate 
on  the  work  of  one  eye,  and  the  other  takes  care  of  itself. 

Having  noticed  the  print,  and  the  imperfect  letters, 
without  lowering  the  glasses,  turn  away  the  upper  glass, 
and  bring  the  second  one  in  its  place  over  the  object,  and 
look  at  the  print  as  before.  Very  likely  the  letters  will 
appear  indistinct,  and  to  see  them,  as  clearly  as  possible, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  push  the  glasses  down  upon  the 
upright  a  little.  To  get  the  focus  of  this  glass,  (which  is 
necessarily  lower  than  the  first  one),  we  bring  it  nearer 
the  object.  We  see  that  it  has  a  shorter  focus  than  the 
other.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  letters  look  larger,  and, 
with  the  eye  at  that  distance  from  the  glass  where  they 
look  the  largest  and  clearest,  hut  4  or  5  lines  of  the  print 
can  he  seen  without  moving  the  eye. 

Now  turn  the  middle  glass  away,  and  put  the  lowest 
one  in  its  place.  To  get  a  clear  view  of  the  letters,  this 
glass  must  be  pushed  down  still  nearer  to  them,  they  will 
look  much  larger,  and  only  three  of  the  lines  can  be  seen. 

By  this  trial  of  the  three  glasses  separately,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  longer  the  focus,  the  less  the  magnifying 
power,  and  the  larger  the  field,  or  the  more  can  be  seen. 
The  higher  the  magnifying  power,  the  shorter  the  focus, 
and  the  narrower  the  field — points  of  importance  to  keep 
in  mind.  In  these  trials  eacli  glass  lias  been  used  singly. 

Let  ns  now  put  all  the  glasses  together,  leaving  the 
diaphragm  out  at  one  side,  and  use  t lie  three  as  if  they 
were  a  single  glass,  putting  them  evenly  over  each  other. 
To  get  tlie  focus,  so  as  to  see  the  letters  most  plainly, 
the  glasses  must  be  pushed  clown  much  lower  than 
with  either  singly — so  that  the  lowest  is  within  half 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  object.  With  tiiis  short  focus, 
we  shall  expect,  according  to  the  principle  just 
stated,  to  find  a  smaller  field.  You  can  now  see 
distinctly  only  the  letters  of  a  single  line.  Then 
with  the  short  focus  and  narrow  field,  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power  should  be  much  increased.  See  how  ragged 
and  broken  the  letters  look,  and  the  fibres  of  the  paper 
are  distinctly  visible  !  With  the  glasses  thus  placed  the 
letters  of  only  one  line  are  plainly  seen,  and  but  about 
three  of  these  letters  in  the  line.  But  the  letters  of  the 
line  above  and  below,  appear  in  part,  just  their  ends, 
and  serve  to  take  away  the  attention  from  those  directly 
under  the  glass.  Just  turn  the  diaphragm  into  its 
place,  between  the  lowest  and  middle  glasses.  This  cuts 
off  the  view  of  the  parts  of  the  other  letters,  and  they 
no  longer  interfere,  while  the  three  letters  directly  in 
view,  appear  much  clearer.  This  then  is  the  use  of  the 
diaphragm— to  make  the  field  smaller,  and  to  cut  off 
those  objects  which  can  not  be  distinctly  examined. 

In  looking  at  the  printed  paper  as  an  object,  we  keep 
the  microscope  standing  on  its  base,  the  light  falls  upon 
the  paper,  and  passes  from  that  through  the  glasses  to 
the  eye. — We  examine  it  as 


C) 


An  Opaque  Object.— And  this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  microscope  will  he  largely  used,  as  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  Seeds,  in  the  study  of  Flowers  and  Insects, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  We  selected  the  print  as 
an  object  to  practise  with,  because  it  is  something  that 
every  one  can  get  without  trouble,  and  if  not  so  interest¬ 
ing  as  some  natural  objects,  every  one  understands  what 
it  is,  and  with  it  can  learn  the  handling,  or 

Manipulation  of  the  Miscroscope.  One  of  the 
first  requisites  in  the  use  of  this,  as  of  any  other  micro¬ 
scope,  is  patience.  Though  quite  as  important,  perhaps, 
is  a  real  desire  to  learn  whatever  the  microscope  has  to 
tell  about  an  object. 

After  learning  how  to  handle  the  microscope  with 
opaque  objects,  those  of  another  kind  may  be  tried. 
Many  things  that  one  wishes  to  examine  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  allow  more  or  less  light  to  pass  through 

them.  These  are  classed  as 

Transparent  Objects,  and  are  seen  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  or  light  which  passes  through  thin  sub¬ 
stances,  through  the  lenses  of  the  microscope  to  the  eye. 
It  is  well  to  examine  most  objects  first  as  opaque,  and 

then,  if  of  a  kind  to  allow  of  it,  by  transmitted  light. 
Objects  of  this  kind  need  a  quite  different  handling 
from  the  others.  Just  at  this  season  there  are  not  many 
such  objects  that  every  one  can  get.  Perhaps  the  wing 
of  a  common  house-fly  is  as  readily  obtained  as  anything 
of  the  kind.  In  almost  every  house,  a  dead  or  dormant 
fly  may  be  found  in  some  corner,  and  its  wing  will  make 
a  pretty  object.  To  examine  this,  the  two  glass  slides 
are  needed,  without  the  waterproof  cell  between  them. 
Clean  the  slides,  neatly  pull  oil'  the  wing  of  the  fly,  lay 
it,  upon  one  of  the  glass  sides,  place  the  other  gently 
upon  it,  and  slip  the  two  together  under  the  metal  clips, 
or  springs  upon  the  base  of  the  microscope,  and  it  will 
be  held  securely  in  place.  To  see  this,  the  microscope 
is  to  be  held  up  towards  the  light,  which  will  pass 
through  the  glass  stage  in  the  base,  through  the  fly’s 
wing  and  the  slides  which  hold  it,  and  through  the 
lenses  of  the  microscope  to  the  eye.  The  different 
glasses  may  be  tried  singly  and  in  combination  as 
directed  for  the  printed  paper.  The  same  changes  in  the 
glasses,  whether  nearer  or  further  from  the  object  to 
arrange  the  focus  ;  the  same  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
field  and  the  same  (or  even  greater  necessity,  for),  use  of 
the  Diaphragm  as  before,  will  he  noticed— and  we  may 
add,  the  same  patience  and  careful  handling  will  also  be 
needed.  In  using  the  three  lenses  together,  there  is  a 

Mechanical  Difficulty.— The  upright  or  rod 
upon  which  the  glasses  slide  is  in  the  way  of  the 
observer.  This  could  not  he  overcome  without  at  least 
doubling  the  cost  of  the  instrument,  and  as  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  microscope  is  its  heretofore 
unheard  of  low  cost,  it  was  judged  best  to  keep  the 
price  low,  and  submit  to  this  slight  inconvenience, 
which,  after  a  short  use,  one  soon  luirns  to  allow  for,  and 
does  not  notice — still,  we  think  it  proper  to  point  it  out, 
that  it  may  he  in  mind  when  first  using  the  instrument. 
All  this  about 

The  Mere  Handling:  of  the  instrument  seems 
necessary  for  those  utterly  inexperienced — and  the 
examples  selected  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
one  acquainted  with  it.  The  sheet  that  accompanies 
each  instrument  suggests  various  objects  of  interest,  and 
it  should  be  carefully  studied  through.  With  a  micro¬ 
scope  at  hand,  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  subject 
a  large  range  of  articles  to  its  scrutiny,  and  it  will  be 
found  in  frequent  demand.  The  glasses  of  a  microscope 
are  often  spoken  of  as 

Powers.— A  lens  with  a  long  focus  and  broad  field, 
we  have  shown  magnifies  less  than  one  with  a  short 
focus  and  small  field,  and  the  combination  of  three, 
with  the  shortest  focus  and  most  limited  field  magnifies 
more  than  either  lens  alone.  The  three  lenses  together 
are  then  the  highest  power  of  this  Microscope,  and  the 
upper  lens  by  itself  is  the  lowest  power.  It  is  always 
well  to  examine  an  object  with  a  low  power  first.  This 
allows  more  of  it  to  be  seen,  and  ODe  then  knows  what 
part  of  it  to  try  with  a  higher  or  the  highest  power. 
Those  familiar  with  microscopes,  will  look  upon  these 
detailed  and  simple  instructions  as  superfluous.  They 
are  to  such  persons,  who  cannot  understand  how  strange 
such  a  simple  microscope  is  to  the  hundreds  who  may 
have  never  seen— much  less  tried  to  handle  and  use  it. 
To  illustrate  how  little  such  matters  are  understood  by 
those  who  are  entirely  inexperienced,  one  friend  wrote 
that  he  had  looked  through  the  instrument  in  every 
possible  way,  and  “  he  could  see  nothing.  ’’  This  gentle¬ 
man  evidently  supposed  that  the  objects  to  be  looked  at 
would  be  with  the  microscope,  and  that,  as  with  a 
kaleidoscope,  the  thing  was  all  there  and  he  had  only 
to  look  in  and  see  a  sight.  We  send  out  the  microscope, 
in  part  as  an  educational  agent — useful  for  what  it  will 
teach  about  natural  and  other  objects,  hut  it  appears 
that  in  some  cases  its  educational  influence  will  begin  by 
making  persons  acquainted  with  itself,  and  the  method 
of  using  it.— We  will  hereafter  give  simple  instructions 
for  preparing  objects. 
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Building  Homes. 

Forty-Five  Millions  of  People  in  our  country  want 
some  kind  of  a  house  to  shelter  them.  At  least 
ten  millions  of  these  give  considerable  thought 
and  attention  to  the  style,  comfort,  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  dwelling,  in  which  they  eat  and  sleep, 
rear  the  family,  and  in  which  is  passed  all  of  the 
time  of  mothers  and  daughters,  and  half  the  time, 
more  or  less,  of  fathers  and  sons.  Some  millions 
of  people  spend  at  least  half  their  lives  in  toilsome 
effort  to  secure  their  own  homes.  Very  few  have 
the  practical  architectural  skill  needful  to  plan 
and  construct,  or  have  constructed,  the  best,  the 
most  convenient,  the  most  comfortable,  and  the 
most  eye  and  taste  pleasing  dwelling  that  can  be 
erected  with  the  sum  they  can  devote  to  this  pur¬ 
pose.  This  fact  has  led  us  to  endeavor  to  give  in 
every  number  of  this  journal  some  plan  and  some 
suggestions  that  may  help  in  improving  the  homes 
of  our  readers,  and  especially  aid  those  who  have 
houses  to  builu.  Recognizing  in  Mr.  Reed  an 
architect,  who  possesses  the  rare  talent  of  “com¬ 
mon  sense,”  W'e  have  given  this  department  mainly 
to  his  care,  and  have  sent  to  him  most  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  our  readers  in  this  line.  For  three 
years  past  he  has  supplied  to  nearly  every  number 
of  this  Journal,  some  house-plan  of  his  own  devis¬ 
ing,  or  one  made  up  from  the  suggestions  of  con¬ 
tributors.  These  plans  cover  a  wide  range,  from 
the  lowliest  §300  or  §400 unpretentious  residence,  up 
to  the  costly,  tasteful  mansion.  We  do  not  com¬ 
mend  all  these  plans,  by  any  means,  yet  scarcely 
one  fails  to  afford  some  useful  new  hint  or  sug¬ 
gestion.  Those  who  have  read  them  from  time  to 
time,  must  have  noticed  the  many  good  ideas,  new 
and  old,  which  they  have  presented.  The  details 
in  construction  given,  and  the  carefully  prepared 
estimates  of  amount,  kind,  and  cost  of  materials 
and  labor,  are  of  great  practical  value.  Any  one 
having  a  dwelling  to  construct,  modify,  or  improve, 
would  doubtless  save  ten  or  a  hundred  fold  their 
cost,  if,  before  deciding  upon  a  plan,  he  should  pro¬ 
cure  the  past  three  volumes  of  this  Journal,  and 
read  through  all  that  Mr.  Reed  has  written,  and  also 
what  he  will  hereafter  contribute.  We  hope  that 
within  a  year  to  come,  Mr.  Reed  will  be  able  to 
combine  and  concentrate  into  a  popular  volume  of 
convenient  size  and  price,  what  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  pages,  In  the  meantime,  those 
who  want  earlier  information  can  obtain  the  past 
three  Volumes,  bound  or  unbound,  if  they  have 
them  not  already.  (See  Publishers’  notice,  page  6.) 
We  solicit  continued  correspondence,  plans,  notes, 
queries,  etc.,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Reed,  as  helps  to 
make  his  contributions  still  more  valuable,  and  as 
much  as  possible  adapt  them  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  greatest  number. 

Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXXVII 

Progress  of  Agricultural  Science.— Cheap 
Fertilizers. 

The  number  (37)  of  this  article  reminds  me  that 
I  have  been  writing  now  three  years  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  on  topics  connected  with  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemistry.  In  this  time  I  have  grown  to  feel, 
in  a  sense,  acquainted  and  in  sympathy  with  my 
readers.  The  letters  they  write  are  from  almost 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  some 
from. foreign  lands,  the  talks  with  those  I  meet,  the 
keen  interest  so  many  express  in  the  science  whose 
simpler  details  I  have  tried  to  tell  them  about,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  not  a  few  have  reported 
their  success  in  putting  into  practice  suggestions 
I  have  made,  and,  withal,  the  words  of  thanks 
and  cheer  that  come  as  well  from  men  whose 
mien  tells  of  hard  and  homely  toil  as  from  those 
whose  language  savors  of  learning  and  air  of 
wealth  ;  these  all  assure  me  that  to  begin  this 
the  fourth  year  of  my  letters  to  them,  no  topic 
will  please  them  more  than  the  wonderful  progress 
of  science  applied  to  farming. 

Although, 

“  Science  comes  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on  from 
point  to  point,” 

and  though  farmers  are  proverbially  couservative, 


yet  agriculture  is  gradually  coming  into  line  with 
the  other  arts  and  industries  in  the  march  of  mod¬ 
ern  progress,  and  making  use  of  its  share  of  the 
benefits  of  science.  A  proof  of  this,  cheering  as  it 
is  conclusive,  is  found  in  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  It  is  only  a 
little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  a  few 
progressive  Saxon  farmers,  seeing  what  chemistry 
was  doing  for  other  interests,  firm  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  do  no  less  for  theirs,  their  faith  confirmed 
by  the  examples  of  Liebig  in  Germany,  Boussin- 
gault  in  France,  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  England,  and 
some  of  tlieir  own  number  at  home,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  feeling  the  need  of  more  accurate  ex¬ 
perimenting  than  they,  as  individuals,  had  the 
means  or  the  skill  to  carry  on,  joined  together,  and 
founded,  in  1853,  in  the  little  village  of  Mosckern, 
in  Saxony,  the  HvstFarmers'1  Station  for  Agricultural 
Experimenting.  An  agricultural  society  furnished 
a  farm;  a  private  individual  and  another  society 
contributed  the  necessary  funds,  the  farm  house 
was  turned  into  a  chemical  laboratory,  the  farm 
supplied  what  else  was  needed.  A  young  chemist 
of  promise,  the  now  famous  Dr.  Wolff,  was  called 
to  conduct  the  work,  and  the  Station  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact. 


The  seed  thus  sown  has  borne  marvellous  fruit. 
The  Moeckern  Station  proved  so  strikingly  useful, 
that  the  government  came  to  its  aid  and  added  to 
its  revenue.  The  example  proved  contagious. 
Other  Stations  were  started  in  Saxony,  and  then  in 
other  German  States.  Governments,  agricultural 
societies,  schools,  and  private  individuals,  united 
in  founding  them  and  contributing  to  their  sup¬ 
port.  Soon  the  idea  crossed  the  boundaries  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  good  work  begun  in  France,  throve  in 
spite  of  the  regime  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  under 
the  Republic  promises  a  successful  future.  In  Aus¬ 
tria,  Holland,  and  Russia,  like  enterprises  were  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  Italy,  united 
under  the  liberal  leadership  of  Victor  Emanuel, 
found  this  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  fur¬ 
thering  her  most  important  industry,  and  had,  in 
1870,  one ;  in  1873,  six,  and  has  now  sixteen  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Magnificent  work  in  this  direction 
has  long  been  going  on  in  England.  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Denmark,  have  joined  vigorously 
in  the  movement,  and,  last  of  all,  Spain  has  fallen 
into  line  with  a  Station  started  in  1876.  There  are, 
to-day,  no  less  than  119  regularly  organized  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
being  the  only  ones  without  them. 

Of  these  119  Stations,  over  one-half  have  been 
established  in  the  last  six  years,  and  40  during  the 
last  three  years.  Prussia  has  29,  all  Germany  66, 
and  the  other  European  States  53.  Besides  these, 
there  are  not  far  from  50' laboratories  connected 
with  universities,  'agricultural  schools,  or  large  es¬ 
tates,  which,  though  not  technically  Experiment 
Stations,  are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  among  the  earliest 
means  adopted  by  the  Germans  after  their  war  with 
France,  to  conciliate  their  newly  acquired  provinces 
of  Alsace  and  Loraine,  by  improving  their  conditon, 
were,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  that  brought 
them  their  great  victory,  the  establishment  at  Stras- 
burgh,  of  a  University,  and  at  Rufacli,  of  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  That  a  large  part  of  the 
pecuniary  support  of  these  institutions  comesfrom 
farmers,  is  proof  of  their  appreciation  by  practical 
men.  The  estimate  in  which  they  are  held  in  the 
scientific  world  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
larger  German  universities,  and  several  of  those  of 
other  European  countries,  have  laboratories  and 
other  appliances  devoted  to  agricultural  research" 

Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  but  promise  a  brilliant  future.  Only 
two  have  as  yet  been  successfully  inaugurated,  one 
in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  North  Carolina.  Several 
of  our  leading  Universities,  Agricultural  Schools, 
and  Bureaus  and  Boards  of  Agriculture,  have  been 
doing  excellent  work  in  this  direction,  notably  the 
Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  University,  the 


Georgia  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  various  others. 
As  I  am  informed  by  persons  who  have  applied  in 
person  or  by  letter  for  information  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  efforts,  led 
by  prominent  agriculturists,  are  already  in  progress 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions 
in  no  less  than  eight  other  States,  and  steps  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  the  same  direction  in  several  more. 

YVIiat  is  tSic  Cheapest  Commercial  Fertilizer  I 
is  an  inquiry  that  I  freqtiently  receive.  The  most 
economical  fertilizer  for  a  given  ease  is  that  which 
supplies,  in  the  best  forms,  and  at  the  lowest  cost, 
the  plant  food  which  the  crop  needs  and  the  soil 
fails  to  furnish.  The  requirements  of  different  soils 
and  crops  are  of  course  varied.  In  itself  considered, 
that  commercial  fertilizer  is  the  cheapest  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  valuable  ingredients  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Our  State  Agricultural  Society  had  this  subject  can¬ 
vassed  with  unusual  thoroughness  by  offering  at 
their  fair  a  year  ago  last  fall,  prizes  for  those 

“  fertilizers  which,  as  actually  sold  in  the  State,  are  found, 
on  comparison  of  the  selling  price  with  the  actual  com¬ 
position  as  shown  by  the  averages  of  the  analyses  made 
at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  to  furnish 
the  valuable  ingredients  in  the  best  forms  and  at  the 
lowest  prices  per  pound.” 

The  first  prize,  a  Gold  Medal,  offered  “  for  the 
Fertilizer  which  furnishes  the  largest  quantity,  at 
the  lowest  price  per  pound,  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash,”  was  given  to  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Rectified,  manufactured  by  Hobson, 
Hurtado  &  Co.,  and  sold  by  them  and  by  C.  V. 
Mapes.  In  the  Judges’  report,  which  was  based,  not 

“upon  the  specimens  exhibited  by  manufacturers  or  sellers 
at  the  State  Fair,  but  upon  the  character  of  the  Fertilizers 
actually  sold  to  the  Farmers  of  Connecticut,  as  Shown  by 
analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  collected  from 
various  places  where  they  were  sold,”  they  “  take 
occasion  to  say  that  wc  deem  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  Peruvian  guanos,  particularly 
the  ‘  Rectified  ’  and  ‘  Guaranteed 1  brands,  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  commendation,  in  that  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
sold  are  based  upon  the  analyses  as  guaranteed  upon  each 
package,  each  pound  of  the  valuable  ingredients  being 
rated  at  a  certain  price,  i nstead  of  the  usual  way  of  selling 
by  the  gross  weight  irrespective  of  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  valuable  and  the  comparatively  worthless  in¬ 
gredients.  It  is  both  fortunate  and  suggestive  that  the 
plan,  which  is  the  most  rational  and  just  one  for  the  sale 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  should  have  been  adopted  for  an 
article  of  such  leading  importance  in  our  agriculture.” 

The  prize  for  ammoniated  superphosphates  was 
awarded  to  Russel  Coe  ;  that  for  superphosphates 
without  nitrogen,  “  plain  superphosphates,”  to  H.  J. 
Baker  &  Bro.,  and  that  for  fish  manures  to  the  Quin- 
nipiac  Fertilizer  Co.  The  Stockbridge  and  Mat- 
field  Fertilizers  received  honorable  mention  as  being 
what  they  were  claimed  to  be.  Since  this  report 
was  made,  a  good  many  more  fertilizers  have  been 
analyzed  at  our  laboratory.  Indeed,  during  a  little 
over  two  years  past  not  far  from  300  samples  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  comprising  nearly  all  of  the 
more  important  kinds  sold  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  come  to  my  hands  for  analysis.  Among 
these  were  15  samples  of  Peruvian  guano.  The 
composition  of  these  averaged,  on  the  whole,  bet¬ 
ter  than  was  claimed.  Taking  into  account  both 
quality  and  price,  no  other  fertilizers  have  been 
seen  at  our  laboratory,  which,  as  a  class,  taking 
into  account  both  quality  and  price,  furnish 
the  valuable  ingredients  of  plant  food  so  cheaply  as 
Peruvian  guano.  W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers. — Ho.  95. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 


Whatever  may  be  the  future  experience  of  the 
Ogden  Farm  enterprise,  of  one  thing  I  am  quite 
sure  :  that  I  shall  have  no  duty  in  connection  with 
it  so  distasteful  as  the  writing  of  this  paper.  Hence¬ 
forth — having  learned  wisdom  by  experience — I 
shall  make  no  more  promises.  In  the  enthusiastic 
anticipation  of  a  brilliant  success,  I  promised,  eight 
years  ago,  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  my  farming, 
with  full  and  entire  frankness.  I  have  left  myself 
no  loophole  for  escape,  and  must  be  ns  good  as  my 
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word.  Moral :  Be  careful  what  you  promise,  that 
you  may  escape  the  need  for  doing  what  you  would 
gladly  avoid. 

I  have  thrown  my  only  sheet  anchors  to  wind¬ 
ward,  in  giving  an  account  of  my  successes  in  the 
making  and  selling  of  butter,  and  in  the  breeding 
and  selling  of  Jersey  cattle.  However  good  these 
are,  they  will  not  keep  me  from  drifting  on  to  the 
lee  shore.  'Wind  and  tide  set  too  strong  that  way, 
and  I  can  only  own  up  to  a  most  ignominious  fail¬ 
ure  in  attempting  to  make  a  profitable  operation  of 
reclaiming  a  worn-out  farm,  by  the  application  of 
the  best  modern  improvements. 

There  is  one  office  to  be  performed  by  this  story, 
which  will  be  of  value  to  a  very  large  class  who  are 
known  as  “gentleman  farmers,”  for  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  temptation  which  undid  me — the 
temptation  that  comes  of  having  too  much  money. 
Mr.  Tyler,  my  backer,  entered  into  the  scheme 
with  a  really  growing  enthusiasm,  and  strewed  my 
road  with  roses.  Year  after  year,  his  only  anxiety 
seemed  to  be  that  not  enough  would  be  done.  No 
improvement  could  be  suggested — by  my  tongue  or 
by  his  own  fancy — which  did  not  produce,  without 
stint,  what  ever  money  the  improvement  might 
need.  His  boundless  liberality,  from  the  very  start, 
has  been  equalled  only  by  his  entire  kindness,  and 
manliness  in  accepting  the  final  and  direful  result. 
My  one  great  consolation,  in  reviewing  the  whole 
matter,  is  the  feeling  that  the  cordial  personal  rela¬ 
tions  which  have  always  existed  between  us,  have 
suffered  nothing  from  the  strain  which  our  failure 
has  put  upon  them. 

I  have  given  ten  years’  services  for  ten  years’  most 
valuable  experience  ;  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  temporary  hopes  and  satisfaction,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  assurance  of  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  account  is  not  even — nor  can  I  make  it 
so,  however  much  I  may  yet  accomplish  for  his  son 
and  successor. 

To  come  down  to  details,  I  give  the  following 


figures : 

Our  total  outlay  lias  been . $125,017  18 

Divided  as  follows : 

Farm  and  Buildings .  30,202  29 

Labor .  16.802  72 

Implements .  5.096  08 

House  Expenses .  9.102  06 

General  Expenses, . 8.978  38 

Feed .  28,103  46 

Manure .  2,144  32 

Seeds .  513  29 

Books .  31S  58 

Livestock .  20,551  05 

Produce  Sold .  3,114  85 

Against  this  we  have  the  following 

credits,  amounting  in  all  to .  106,952  62 

Divided  as  follows : 

Farm  and  Buildings,  (estimated  value),  25.000  00 

Live  Stock  Sales  .  32,531  80 

Live  Stock  on  hand,  (estimated  value),  13,399  00 

Produce  Sold . . .  23,321  82 

Implements  on  band, (estimated  value),  1,500  00 

Produce  on  hand _  “  “  1,200  00 

Good-will .  10,000  00 


This  is  the  best  estimate  that  I  can  possibly 
squeeze  out,  and  it  shows  a  deficiency  of  $18,024.56, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  very  large  amount  of  interest, 
which, on  the  whole,  it  would  not  be fairto include; 
for  the  naked  fact  is  that,  so  far  as  money  has  been 
lost,  it  was  lost  when  it  was  spent,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  reason  in  calculating  interest  for  the 
period  of  our  enterprise,  than  for  calculating  it 
henceforth  forever.  The  case  is  bad  enough  as  it 
stands,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  aggravate  it  by 
considering  money  which  would  have  been  paid 
from  profits  if  profits  had  been  realized. 

Concerning  the  estimated  assets  given  above, 
there  is  only  this  to  be  said  The  farm  and  build¬ 
ings  have  cost  more  than  they  are  appraised  at,  and 
there  has  never  been  $500  spent  on  any  ornamental 
improvement.  We  did  spend  some  $2,000  in  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  barn,  and  in  a  poultry-house,  which 
have  not  much  practical  value.  The  land  was  con¬ 
sidered  cheap  at  what  it  cost,  $7,738.  Its  draining 
pould  now  be  done  for  about  $5,000.  The  buildings 
would  now  cost  (the  necessary  ones,  including  the 
very  fine  barn)  at  least  $9,000,  and  the  removing  of 
interior  fences,  road-making,  grading,  etc.,  would 

bef cheap  at  $l,5Q0,  This  leaygg  $1,773  to  Represent 


the  increased  fertility  of  the  land  due  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  aud  seeding  down  that  it  has  received,  and 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  manure  added  to  it  by 
the  consumption  upon  it  of  all  the  crops  it  has  grown 
for  10  years,  and  of  our  $25,000  worth  of  purchased 
feed.  The  value  of  the  live  stock— as  was  stated 
in  last  month’s  paper — is  made  at  fair  selling-rates, 
and  it  could  be  closed  out  at  the  price  within  a  year, 
paying  its  way  in  the  meantime.  The  item  of  im¬ 
plements  I  might  fairly  place  much  higher.  Pro¬ 
duce  on  hand,  (Sept  6),  I  lumped  at  the  equivalent 
of  60  tons  of  hay  at  $20  per  ton — it  amounted  to 
more  than  that. 

The  remaining  item,  “good-will,”  I  have  put  at 
$10,000.  I  consider  it  worth  that,  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances.  If  I  owned  the  farm 
to-day,  and  intended  to  follow  the  same  line  of 
business,  1  would  not  sell  our  reputation  for  a  lar¬ 
ger  sum,  for  it  would  take  years  of  hard  work  and 
volumes  of  successful  writing,  to  replace  it.  A 
new  comer,  unknown  as  a  dairyman, and  as  a  breeder 
of  Jerseys,  could  well  afford  to  pay  more  than 
$10,000  to  be  placed  in  the  present  position  of 
“Ogden  Farm,”  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
On  the  whole,  I  consider  my  column  of  credits — 
footing  up  $106,952.62— to  be  fairly  constructed. 

The  practical  question  in  connection  with  the 
whole  matter  is,  whether  it  would  now  be  possible 
to  take  up  the  enterprise — farm,  stock,  and  good¬ 
will— and  carry  it  on  in  such  away  as  to  make  a 
profit  on  this  large  valuation.  As  an  ordinary 
farming  operation,  it  certainly  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble.  It  would  call  for  a  net  revenue,  over  all 
charges  of  every  kind,  of  about  $6,500  per  annum. 
But  it  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  farming 
operation.  The  aim  should  be  to  extend  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  aud  selling,  and  breeding  Jerseys 
to  the  utmost  capacity,  not  only  of  our  73  acres, 
but  of  such  land  as  we  could  hire  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  until  we  wore  in  a  position  to  supply  any 
number  of  animals  that  might  be  called  for  by  the 
constantly  increasing  demand.  The  utmost  prac¬ 
ticable  extension  should  also  be  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter,  and  its  6ale  at  a  high  price. 
Managed  in  this  way,  I  think  that  a  business  might 
be  done  which  w'ould  warrant  the  use  of  even  a 
much  larger  capital ;  and  it  is  to  some  such  system 
as  this  that  we  must  now  look  for  success.  My  ex¬ 
perience  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  enables  me  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  business.  The  “  transfers  of  ownership  ” 
average  about  2,000  animals  per  annum  ;  and  prob¬ 
ably  three-quarters  of  this  number  are  original 
sales,  the  remainder  being  only  records  of  cld 
transactions.  Most  of  these  sales  arc  probably 
made  at  prices  at  which  it  would  not  pay  us  to 
compete  for  them,  but  the  demand  is  already  very 
large  for  really  first-class  animals  at  profitable 
prices,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  There  is  a 
good  field  now,  and  it  is  steadily  extending,  for  any 
breeder  of  first-rate  reputation. 

However,  let  us  not  speculate  as  to  what  may  be 
done  in  the  future.  It  will  be  better  to  wait,  and 
tell  in  the  future  what  has  been  done  in  the  past — 
only  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  promising  days 
are  over.  If  I  make  a  success,  I  6hall  probably  be 
willing  to  brag  about  it ;  if  I  make  another  failure, 
my  pen  will  be  otherwise  engaged. 

I  have  hinted  above  that  “  gentleman  farmers  ” 
may  find  food  for  reflection  in  this  account.  I  know 
the  class  pretty  well.  They  have  made  their  mark 
in  all  parts  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  slope 
of  the  Middle  States.  Expensive,  and  often  fanci¬ 
ful  farm  buildings,  walls  built  for  the  sake  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  6tone,  artificial  land  founded  on  piles  of 
artificial  rock-work,  expensively  drained  swamps, 
which  refuse  to  stay  drained,  and  all  manner  of 
cash-sepulture,  constitute  their  sign-manual,  and 
one  need  only  drive  through  any  hundred  miles  of 
the  region  described,  to  become  amazed  at  the  vast 
sums  of  money— earned  in  other  ways— which  have 
been,  and  still  are  being,  irretrievably  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  credit  and  satisfaction  in  “Im¬ 
proved!  Agriculture.” 

We  hear  of  this  manyand  of  that,  who  is  carrying 
qn  his  fine  farm  “on  strict  business  principles,” 
and  who  is  making  a  great  success.  Basing  my 
belief  pji  mv  experience,  I  fancy  that  thejj  grmqepes, 


as  a  whole ,  will  not  often  bear  the  searching  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  slate  and  pencil.  Success  in  items  is  fre¬ 
quent.  The  bare  statement  that  we  started  only 
ten  years  ago,  with  a  wretchedly  poor  little  farm, 
with  no  reputation,  and  with  no  experience  in  breed¬ 
ing  or  in ‘dairying,  and  have  sold  our  $20,000  worth 
of  butter,  and  have  made  a  profit  of  over  $25,000 
on  our  live  stock,  would  mark  us  as  most  success¬ 
ful  farmers.  If  we  had  kept  no  account  of  our  out¬ 
goes,  we  should  fancy  ourselves  champion  Improved 
Agriculturists,  whose  business  principles  have  been 
of  the  strictest  and  most  successful  sort.  But  we 
did  keep  accounts  of  everything,  and  they  are  here 
spread  out  before  the  triumphant  gaze  of  the  aver¬ 
age  reader.  The  rules  of  the  English  telegraph 
service  will  not  allow  a  man,  in  a  despatch  of  his 
own  writing,  even  to  call  himself  a  “  duller.”  Let 
me  take  advantage  of  the  amenities  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press,  and  refrain  from  naming  my  own  obvi¬ 
ous  qualities.  The  impression  under  wiiich  I  am 
now  laboring  is,  that  I  cannot,  in  any  system  of  strict 
terminology,  be  designated  as  an  entire  success. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  enough  fight  left  in  me 
yet  to  wish  that  I  might  measure  trial-balances 
with  some  who  may  fancy  themselves  my  betters. 
Look  at  my  labor  account ;  nearly  $1,700  a  year — 
added  to  a  charge  for  board  of  over  $900  a  year — 
yet  everything  like  draining,  wall  moving,  road 
making,  etc.,  is  covered  by  the  item  “Farm  and 
Buildings.”  I  have  never  hired  men  because  times 
were  hard,  and  they  needed  help  ;  I  have  never 
paid  high  wages ;  and  I  have  always  had  long  hours. 
I  have  done  no  fancy  work  of  any  sort — have  even 
been  called  untidy,  and  have  acknowledged  it.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  the  whole  of  the  large  sum  made 
on  live  stock,  has  gone  this  road.  Look  again  at 
the  amount  spent  for  “feed,”  (including  hired  pas¬ 
ture,  but  none  of  the  products  of  our  own  soil).  It 
has  swamped  our  total  butter  sales,  and  more  than 
enough  more  to  pay  the  original  cost  of  the  farm. 
Then,  too,  that  horrible  sum  on  “  General  Ex¬ 
penses,”  little  odds  and  ends  like  postage,  and 
horse-shoeing,  and  harness  mending,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  extras,  it  has  run  up  to  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  the  cost  of  boarding  hands  whose  wages  were 
more  than  $16,000.  The  necessary  conclusion  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  the  steady  and  inevitable  out-flow 
of  money  required  in  carrying  on  a  farm  on  any¬ 
thing  approaching  a  “  grand  ”  scale,  is  more  than 
the  business  can  stand,  even  with  the  advantage  of 
exceptionally’  high  prices.  Such  farming  as  we 
have  undertaken  can  not  pay,  unless  it  is  done  on 
a  much  larger  or  on  a  much  smaller  scale — small 
enough  for  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  do  most 
of  the  work,  or  large  enough  for  the  commercial 
element  to  support  the  industrial  element. 

That  Ogden  Farm  offers  at  least  equally  valuable 
hints  to  the  farmer  who  carries  on  his  own  place 
very  largely  with  his  own  labor,  and  who  has  only 
sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  on  in  a  small  and  care¬ 
ful  way,  I  think  no  one  who  has  followed  its  opera¬ 
tions,  as  detailed  in  these  papers  for  eight  years 
past,  will  question.  We  seem  to  have  made  it  very- 
clear  that  to  manage  a  small  farm  as  one  would 
manage  a  large  factory,  is  not  profitable.  But,  in¬ 
cidentally,  there  appears  ample  evidence  that  the 
small  farmer  may  profit  very  much  by  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  processes,  and  by  getting  a  reputation 
for  producing  only  goods  of  the  best  quality-. 

Wc  have  had  exceptional  advantages,  and  have 
been  able  to  get  higher  prices  than  a  small,  single- 
handed  farmer  could  get  under  ordinary  conditions 

_ but,  thus  far,  our  advantages  have  cost  more 

than  they  have  come  to.  Every  butter-making 
farmer  in  the  country,  even  if  he  keeps  but  a  half 
dozen  cows,  may,  if  he  will  keep  good  Jerseys,  or 
breed  to  a  good  Jersey  bull,  and  raise  his  best 
heifer  calves,  soon  put  himself  in  a  position  to  get 
an  increased  price  on  his  butter,  and  this  increase 
will  be  all  profit.  If  he  improves  the  quality  of  his 
cows  by  crossing  with  Jersey  blood,  he  will  be  able 
to  get  an  extra  price  for  his  surplus,  if  sold  only  to 
his  own  neighbors.  It  he  breeds  a  good  quality 
of  Registered  Stock,  ho  can  depend  on  a  good  sale 
tor  his  increase,  at  very  remunerative  prices.  I  in¬ 
stance  these  two  items  because  they  are  the  ones  in 
which  I  have  had  experience.  The  same  result 
would  follow  equal  cav§  in  auy  other  kiiid  of  stock 
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raising — or  in  seed  raising.  To  do  what  is  done  in 
the  best  way  that  can  be  afforded,  and  to  send 
to  market  the  very  best  class  of  goods  that  can 
be  produced,  seems  to  me  the  means  by  which 
good  and  prudent  farming  is  to  be  made  profitable. 


1  have  a  theory  that  if  I  had  begun  with  a  good 
farm  (costing  much  more  at  the  start)  I  should 


have  shown  a  better  result— but  there  is  no  use  now  ! 
in  thinking  of  “  what  might  have  been.”  The  ease  j 
with  which  I  could  get  money,  and  the  confidence 
1  reposed  in  “strict  business  principles,”  would 
probably  have  swamped  me  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 


Country  House,  Costing  $750  to  $1,050. 

BT  C.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

These  plans  represent  a  commodious  dwelling 
house,  constructed  with  especial  iegard  for  econo¬ 
my  and  utility,  and  they  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  desiring  to  provide  a  comfortable,  permanent 
shelter  for  home  by  the  use  of  limited  means.... 
Elevation,  (fig.  1.) — In  preparing  plans  for 
“  low-priced  ”  houses,  the  simplest  outlines  are  in¬ 
dicated.  Having  to  combine  usefulness  and  small 
outlay,  there  con  be  no  latitude  for  architectural 
display,  beyond  mere  matters  of  accommodation 
and  completeness.  The  Exterior  of  this  example 
fairly  expresses  its  domestic  purpose.  The  breadth 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OP  CELLAR. 

of  the  front,  the  preponderance  of  horizontal  lines, 
and  the  hooded  roof,  are  each  indicative  of  strength, 
and  suggest  its  adaptation  to  rural  situations.  The 
satisfactory  appearance  of  this  house  will  greatly 
depend  on  its  location.  The  best  results  would  be 
obtained  by  placing  it  on  a  slight  knoll,  giving  It 
additional  apparent  nHUijde  This  would  preyont  j 


its  being  obscured  by  shrubbery  and  trees,  which 
are  indispensable  accompaniments  of  a  properly 

developed  homestead _ Cellar,  (fig.  2.) — Hight 

6i  feet.  It  has  three  windows,  an  outside  entrance, 

and  stairway  leading  to  the  kitchen  above _ First 

Story,  (fig.  3.)— Hight  of  ceiling  10  feet.  The 
accommodations,  consisting  of  five  rooms,  a  pan¬ 
try,  and  two  closets,  are  adapted  to  a  good  6ized 
family.  The  Parlor 
and  Kitchen  are  the 
principal  rooms,  and 
occupy  the  middle 
portion,  their  sides 
being  protected  by 
other  rooms, and,  hav¬ 
ing  the  fire-place  be¬ 
tween  them,  they  are 
easily  warmed.  The 
device  for  heating 
described  last  month , 
would  serve  admir¬ 
ably  in  this  house. 
Two  Bed-rooms  ad¬ 
join  the  parlor.  Many 
might  choose  to  have 
double  doors  enter 
ing  the  bed-rooms, 
to  allow  all  three 
to  be  used  togeth¬ 
er  occasionally.  This 
would  not  preclude 
the  use  of  the  smaller 
ones  as  bed-rooms, 
or,  if  preferred,  as 
a  sewing-room  and  a 
library.  The  Kitchen 
is  the  largest  room, 
with  doors  leading 
to  the  pantry,  bed¬ 
room,  parlor,  stair-way,  and  the  rear  entrance.  The 
outside  or  cntrauee  doors  may  be  protected  in  se¬ 
vere  seasons  by  storm-doors  hung  to  open  out¬ 
ward,  with  loose  joint  butts  to  allow  of  their  ready 
removal.  The  rear  veranda  is  similar  to  the  front 

one  shown  on  the  elevation _ Second  Story, 

(fig.  4.) — The  front  portion  only  is  finished,  with 
ceilings  8  feet  high,  and  is  divided  into  two  cham¬ 
bers  and  four  closets.  The  rear  portion  is  left  un¬ 
finished  to  be  used  as  au  open  garret.  The  space 
above  the  ceiling  of  the  finished  portion  may  be 
floored  over  with  boards,  to  serve  for  storage  of 

quilting-frame,  trunks,  etc _ Construction. 

— The  excavations  for  the  cellar  are  4  feet  deep. 
The  foundation  walls  are  of  broken  stone,  laid  in 
mortar,  and  show  2  feet  above  the  earth  grade.  A 
strong  girder  resting  on  large  posts,  or  columns  of 
stone  or  brick,  supports  the  center  of  the  building. 

In  setting  the  girder,  it  should  be  elevated  from  i 
to  J  of  an  inch  in  the  center,  rising  gradually  from 
each  end,  to  allow  for  settling,  which  invariably 
occurs  from  shrinkage  of  the  interior  frame  work, 
The  timber  for  the  frame  work  is  indicated  in  the 
estimates  below,  and  is  substantially  framed  to¬ 
gether.  All  the  outside  studding  is  halved  over 
the  principal  timbers,  to  prevent  vertical  shrinkage 
from  affecting  the  exterior  covering  of  the  side 
walls.  The  exterior  covering  is  of  lath  and  plaster, 
as  follows  :  all  cornices  and  other  dressings,  and 
the  roof  should  first  be  completed — and  all  window 
and  door  frames  set  and  cased.  The  outside  frame 
should  then  he  thoroughly  lathed  outside  and  in¬ 
side.  All  this  is  to  prevent  jarring  or  pounding  on 
these  parts  during  the  application,  or  setting  of  the 
plaster.  The  plaster  is  made  in  the  usual  manner 
of  fresh  burned  lime  and  sharp  sand — with  half  a 
bushel  of  hair  to  each  barrel  of  lime  used,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  lay  two  weeks  to  insure  a  thorough  slak¬ 
ing  and  permeation  of  the  lime.  It  is  then  applied 
in  two  coats — the  first  a  “scratch,”  the  second  a 
“browning.”  The  surface  is  floated  with  a  “dar¬ 
by,”  (not  trowelled.)  After  having  stood  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  become  dry,  the  whole  is  covered  with 
a  preparation  called  “  Stereate  of  Lime,”  using  an 
ordinary  whitewash  brush.  The  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  stereate  of  lime,  (known  only  to  a  few  who 
have  treated  it  as  a  secret),  is  here  published  for  the 
first  tittle,  ahd  will  be  understood  by  thflge  familiar  I 
with  the  operptlnn,  and  of  slaking  lirae1  The  in*  j 


gredients  are  simply  fresh  burned  finishing  lime, 
using  the  lumps  only,  and  unrendered  beef  suet. 
It  is  necessary  that  these  parts  be  kept  in  lively 
motion  while  dissolving,  or  they  will  be  entirely 


Eig.  3. — PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

destroyed  by  “burning.”  The  usual  process  is  to 
sink  a  large  barrel,  having  an  open  end,  two  feet  in 
the  ground,  pounding  the  earth  around  to  make  it 
firm.  An  upright  piece,  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
6  feet  long,  is  set  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  and  held  in  position  by  cleats  at  the  bottom  and 
top,  leaving  the  upright  free  to  turn.  Arms  are 
put  through  the  upright  within  the  barrel,  and  a 
cross-bar  or  lever  is  attached  to  the  upper  end — the 
whole  making  an  apparatus  similar  to  a  “clay- 
mill.”  One  bushel  of  lime,  20  pounds  of  suet, 
(chopped  fine),  and  a  barrel  of  boiling  water  are 
provided — and  while  one  works  the  “mill,”  another 
feeds  alternately  lime,  suet,  and  hot  water.  This 
quantity  of  material,  costing  about  $2,  will  make  a 
full  barrel  of  the  preparation.  Any  desired  shade 
may  be  afterwards  given  by  adding  Stainers.  This 
mixture  is  applied  while  hot — two  coats  being  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  a  thorough  covering.  This  will  also 
be  found  a  valuable  preparation  for  covering  exte¬ 
rior  brick  or  concrete  work.  It  is  impervious  to 
water,  and  will  outlast  any  of  the  paints  prepared 
for  such  purpose.  All  other  information  concern- 


Fig.  4.— PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR. 


ing  the  finish  of  this  house  may  be  inferred  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  following  estimates  : 
E^tiinnlc,  cost  of  materials  and  labor: 


95  yards  excavation,  at  20  cents  per  yard . $  19.00 

1062  feet  stone  foundation,  at  15  cents  per  foot .  159.30 

24  feet  stone  steps  and  coping,  at  23  cents  per  foot. . .  6.72 

2000brichs  in  chimnevs,  laid,  at  $12  per  M .  21.00 

517  yards  plastering,  inside, at  25  cents  per  yard.. .  129.25 

130  do.  do.  outside,  at  30  cents  per  yard _  39.1 0 

1850  feet  of  timber,  at  $15  per  M . . .  27.15 


2  sills,  3xS  in.  34  feet  long.  I  2  plates,  4x6  in.  25  feet  long. 

2  sills.  3x8  in.  25  feet  long.  I  2  perlines,  3x8  in.  25  feet  long. 

1  girder,  4x8  in. 32  ft  long.  I  2  perilnes,  4x6  in.  18  feet  long. 

4  posts,  4x7  in.  11  feet  long.  100  beams,  1^x8  in.  13  ft.  l’g. 

3  ties.  3x6  in.  34  feet  long.  | 

300  wall  strips,  at.  13c.  each .  .  3900 

4  locust  posts,  at  30c.  each .  1-20 

190  flooring,  at  20c.  each .  38,00 

216  shingling  lath,  at  6c.  each .  12.96 

39  bunches  shingles,  at  $1.40  per  bunch .  51.60 

3  cellar  windows,  at  $3,  $9 ;  12  plain  do.  at  $7,  $S4. .  93.00 

17  doors,  at  $4  ea.,  $68;  2  verandas.  $50  ea.,  $100 .  168.00 

Stairs.  $20 ;  cornice  materials.  $18 .  38.00 

Closet  finish  &  base,  $15 ;  Nails.  $12;  Cartage,  $20  17.00 

Painting,  $10;  Carpenter's  labor.  $100  .  140.00 

Incidentals  .  13.22 

Total  cost,  complete  . $1,050.00 

Omitting  Cellar  and  Verandas  would  save; .  300."0 

Tdtstl)  sher  dadttottlSBS; ......... . 1  > .  >  1 1 1 .  $l60ioS 


Fig.  I. — ELEVATION  OF  FRONT  OF  ROUSE. 
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Head  of  a  Shorthorn  Cow. 

We  give  herewith  an  engraving  of  a  fine  portrait 
of  a  head  of  a  model  Shorthorn  cow.  This  is 
■“  Duchess  Gwyune,  2d,”  one  of  the  choice  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  finely-select¬ 
ed  and  highly-bred  herd 
of  Earl  Bective,  of 
Underley  Park,  Eng¬ 
land.  This  cow  is  8 
years  old,  and  has  borne 

calves.  Her  dam  was 
sold  in  1806  for  $315  ; 
in  1868,  she  was  re-sold 
for  precisely  thrice  this 
sum.  In  1874,  the  dam 
was  again  sold  for  the 
sum  of  $3,227.50.  Two 
years  later,  her  cow- 
calf  was  sold  for  $2,650. 

The  cow,  whose  head 
we  here  reproduce 
from  the  “Agricultural 
Gazette”  (London),  is 
a  finely-formed  animal, 
and  an  excellent  feeder 
and  milker.  Her  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  breeder  is  such 
that  three  of  her  calves 
realized  at  the  last 
"Underley  sale,  $6,250. 

The  cow  is,  therefore, 
a  very  valuable  piece  of 
property  to  her  owner. 

The  head  is  a  model, 
and  shows  the  animal 
to  be  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment  that  we  look  for  in  a  good  feeder  and  milker. 
There  is  about  it  the  true  character  which  belongs 
to  her  Duchess  lineage,  and  the  air  of  high  breed¬ 
ing  which  is  so  attractive  in  the  show  or  the  sale 
ring.  One  can  readily  excuse  a  wealthy  purchaser, 
who  is  attracted  by  these  qualities,  for  bidding 
what  we  may  truly  call  extravagant  prices  for  such 
animals.  In  reality,  the  prices  given  are  extrava¬ 
gant  when  considered  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  but  when  considered  as  value  given  for 
scarce  and  desirable  articles  of  luxury,  compara¬ 
ble  with  fine  and  rare 
works  of  art,  the  extrav¬ 
agance  no  longer  ex¬ 
ists.  These  animals  are, 
in  reality,  works  of  art, 
because  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  and  artistic  breed¬ 
ers  for  the  purpose  of 
luxurious  enjoyment, 
rather  than  for  ordinary 
uses  as  producers  of 
milk  and  butter,  or 
beef.  In  such  a  case, 
the  rules  regulating 
ordinary  intrinsic  values 
do  not  hold  good,  and 
we  should  be  careful 
to  distinguish  between 
the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  these  fashion¬ 
able  families  of  Short¬ 
horns,  and  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  ordinary  service¬ 
able  animals,  when  we 
feel  disposed  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  actions  of  pui-- 
chasers  of  the  former. 

In  relation  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is,  perhaps,  per¬ 
tinent  to  refer  to  the 
present  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  market.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  regret 
were  this  valuable  interest  to  be  unduly  depressed. 
To  some  extent,  the  present  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  is  due  to  an  unavoidable  reaction  from  the  ex¬ 
cessive  speculative  activity  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Speculation  always  injures  whatever  it  may  touch, 


in  this  way,  but  it  is  certain  that  out  of  the  present 
condition  there  will  grow  a  healthy  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness,  in  which  there  will  be  money  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  ;  for  the  breeders  of  high-bred  families  of 
unusual  value,  and  sought  by  wealthy  purchasers  ; 
for  the  breeder  of  the  plainer  and  more  useful  ani¬ 


HEAD  OF  SHORTHORN  COW  “DUCHESS  G WYNNE,  2l>.” 

mals,  for  farmers  and  graziers’  use;  and  for  the 
farmers  and  graziers  who  buy  breeding  animals  on 
their  merits,  rather  than  for  those  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  of  several  generations  back.  A  farmer  or  gra¬ 
zier  can  well  afford  to  give  for  a  yearling  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  the  sum  which  it  would  bring  for  beef 
when  mature,  or  for  milk  and  butter  when  a  cow  ; 
and  this  price  would  pay  the  breeder  very  hand¬ 
somely.  The  so  called  fashionable  animals  will  al¬ 
ways  bring  high,  and,  when  judged  by  an  ordinary 
standard,  extravagant  prices  ;  but  so  long  as  spec¬ 


ulation  does  not  run  wild  in  consequence,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  enjoyment,  by  men  of  wealth 
and  fine  taste,  of  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
the  possession  of  animals  which  are  attractive  for 
their  beauty,  and  costly  from  their  scarcity  and  ex¬ 
pensive  breeding.  The  business  of  breeding  Short¬ 


horns,  when  thus  divided  into  two  distinct  branch¬ 
es,  and  kept  thus  separated,  is  one  that  lias  a  cer¬ 
tain  future  before  it,  and  will  undoubtedly  increase 
in  extent  and  importance.  There  is  no  reason  why 
confidence  should  be  withdrawn  from  it,  because 
in  the  process  of  the  necessary  separation  above  in¬ 
dicated,  it  is  under  a 
temporary  cloud.  The 
production  of  meat  is 
destined,  without  any 
doubt,  to  be  immensely 
extended,  as  the  great 
western  plains  become 
covered  with  herds,  and 
as  the  farms  east  of 
those  become  feeding 
places  for  finishing  off 
the  grass-raised  cattle 
into  mature  fat  beef,  or 
into  breeding  farms  for 
supplying  pure  -  bred 
bulls  to  the  graziers ; 
and  as  all  these  together 
become  purveyors  to 
the  needy  people  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  our 
own  rapidly-increasing 
population.  The  pre¬ 
sent  nucleus  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  our 
future  beef,  and  much 
of  our  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  must  come, 
exists  in  our  pure  Short¬ 
horn  herds,  and  to 
these  we  must  look  for 
the  greater  part  of  the 
means  we  shall  use  for 
the  future  development  of  stock-growing.  With 
such  a  future  iu  prospect,  the  Shorthorn  interest  can 
not  long  remain  depressed.  Intending  buyers  could 
have  no  more  favorable  opportunity  than  the  present. 


A  Remarkable  Jersey  Cow. 


Authentic  records  of  the  performances  of  good 
cows  are  valuable.  They  not  only  show  what  may 
be  aimed  at  by  breeders,  and  farmers,  who  should 
keep  only  the  best  ani¬ 
mals,  and  breed  from 
these  with  the  greatest 
care,  but  such  records 
show  very  clearly  the 
vast  difference  there  is 
between  good  cows  and 
the  common  ones  gen¬ 
erally  kept,  and  how 
much  more  profitable 
the  best  cows  are  than 
others.  There  have  been 
recorded  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  a  number  of 
more  than  usually  good 
cows,  and  we  have  seen 
these  records  gathered 
carefully  by  agricultur¬ 
al  writers  as  evidence  of 
the  value  to  farmers  of 
such  excellent  animals. 
These  records,  there¬ 
fore,  have  a  certain 
value,  and  as  from  time 
to  time  we  are  authen¬ 
tically  informed  of  the 
performances  of  extra 
good  cows,  we  gladly 
publish  them  as  in¬ 
formation  of  both  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  interest. 
We  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Harvey  Newton, 
of  Southville,  Mass.,  with  a  record  of  his  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  “  Abbie,”  from  April  17th,  1876,  to  March, 
1877,  during  which  time  she  yielded  10,070  lbs.  of 
milk,  as  follows  :  April  17th  to  30th,  417  lbs. ;  May, 
1,365 lbs.  ;  June,  1,406  lbs.  ;  July,  1,247 lbs. ;  Aug., 
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[January, 


1,155  lbs. ;  Sept.,  993  lbs. ;  Oct.,  907  lbs.  ;  Nov.,  794 
lbs.  ;  Dec.,  788  lbs.  ;  Jan.,  1877,  707  lbs.  ;  Feb., 
551  lbs.  ;  March,  371  lbs.  Total,  10,700  lbs.  On 
April  15,  1877,  she  calved  again.  The  butter  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  year  was  480  lbs.  ;  besides  which, 
milk  and  cream  were  supplied  for  family  use.  A 
portrait  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  cow  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  24. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Old  Novelties. 

I  wonder  how  many  farmers  feel  as  I  do— a  sort 
of  repugnance  to  the  very  name  novelties.  After 
writing  it  above,  to  make  it  look  less  repellant  I 
wrote  old  before  it.  In  fact  I  have  no  thought  of 
discussing  new  things,  but  only  the  fact  that  new 
things  are  all  the  time  coming  up,  which,  because 
their  advocates  claim  too  much  for  them,  live  the 
life  of  a  nine-days’-wonder,  and  then  die  of  over¬ 
exaltation.  It  generally  happens  that  somebody 
has  faith  in  them,  and  so  they  are  kept  alive  in  the 
warmth  of  some  enthusiast’s  fancy  or  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  waiting  a  subsequent  resurrection  and  the 
recognition  of  their  virtues.  Possibly,  like  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle,  they  may  be  thought  more  of  at  the 
antipodes  than  at  home,  and,  in  fact,  that  is  the 
way  with  many  of  our  most  valued  crops.  I  met 
with  Mr.  James  Salter,  the  other  day,  he  had 

A  Chinese  Yam 

as  large  and  long  as  a  man’s  arm,  nearly,  which  he 
had  raised  in  the  yard  of  his  Brooklyn  dwelling. 
He  raises  these  yams  regularly,  and  has  done  so 
ever  since  the  plant  was  brought  out  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  by  Prince,  of  Flushing,  fully 
30  years  ago.  They  furnish  an  abundant,  quantity 
of  excellent  food,  of  which  the  children  are  very 
fond — preferring  it  decidedly  to  any  preparation  of 
common  potatoes.  They  are  cooked  by  simply 
boiling — and  of  this  they  require  very  little  before 
they  become  mealy  and  delicate,  so  that  it  is  not 
alone  the  children  who  are  fond  of  them.  Mr.  Sal¬ 
ter  plants  some  every  year,  and  they  occupy  the 
ground  two  years,  at  least,  then,  by  digging  a 
trench  by  the  side  of  the  row,  the  tubers  are  taken 
out,  and  are  long  and  large  in  proportion  as  they 
have  been  long  in  the  ground.  Although  Mr.  S. 
makes  a  planting  by  sowing  the  small  “  bulblets,” 
or  little  tubers,  which  form  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  in  rows  like  beans,  and  thinning  out  the 
row  subsequently,  by  removing  the  plants  if  neces¬ 
sary,  yet  he  saves  a  year’s  time  at  least,  by  cutting 
oil  the  upper  end  of  the  long  tubers  when  he  digs 
them,  and  setting  that  out  at  once.  The  form  of 
the  tubers,  as  is  well  known,  is  peculiar.  They  are 
club-shaped,  the  big  end  being  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  the  long,  slender  handle  end,  so  to  speak,  be¬ 
ing  at  the  surface,  and  this  is  what  is  cut  off  and 
replanted. 

The  vine  of  the  Chinese  Yam  is  highly  or¬ 
namental,  it  being  somewhat  like  the  Madeira 
vine,  which  is  so  popular,  but  prettier.  Mr. 
S.  has  a  farm  in  Connecticut,  where  more  or 
less  of  it  is  regularly  raised.  Most  of  the  best  seed 
stores  furnish  the  little  tubers,  and  any  one  may 
readily  add  a  new  vegetable,  the  raising  of  which 
will  give  very  little  trouble,  to  the  list  of  those  now 
cultivated,  and  of  which  we  may  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  fond  when  it  is  generally  cultivated.  [By 
“raising,”  our  correspondent  evidently  does  not 
mean  the  lifting  of  the  roots,  or  “tubers,”  as  he 
calls  them.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  culture  of 
the  plant  is  the  difficulty  in  digging  it,  and  on  this 
account  it  can  never  become  popular  or  profit¬ 
able.— Ed.] 

Lung  Murrain  among  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey  Cows. 

It  has  been  a  well  known  fact  that  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  has  been  lurking  in  the  “  swill  milk  ”  stables 
of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  for  years,  and  that 
now  and  then  it  escapes  from  its  legitimate  haunts 
and  decimates  the  herds  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  or  in  circumscribed  districts.  One  of  my 
friends  among  the  farmers  of  the  Island,  called  to¬ 


day  to  ask  what  he  could  do  to  protect  his  herd  of 
cows  from  the  “distemper.” 

“  Distemper,”  said  I,  “  ‘  cow  distemper,’  what  is 
that  ?  ” 

“The  milkmen  call  it  so,”  said  he.  “It  shows 
itself  by  a  cough,  and  by  the  cow  standing  with  her 
back  bowed  up  and  her  head  down,  and  looking 
dull  and  stupid.” 

“  That  is  something  terribly  like  the  lung  mur¬ 
rain,  or  cattle  plague,  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  which 
was  so  fatal  in  Massachusetts  in  1860,  and  was  so 
vigorously  stamped  out  by  the  State  authorities,  by 
killing  and  paying  for  every  animal  that  had  been 
exposed.  How  near  is  the  disease  to  you  now?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  how  near  it  is,  but  my  neighbors 
have  been  inoculating  their  cows  for  it,  by  taking- 
little  slices  of  the  lung  substance  of  a  cow  which 
had  the  disease,  and  inserting  them  in  slits  cut  in 
the  tails  of  their  cows,  binding  the  inoculated  ends 
of  the  tails  up  with  a  rag  for  a  few  days.  As  soon 
as  it  takes,  the  rags  are  taken  off,  and  it  makes  a 
bad  sore,  but  the  cows  do  not  have  the  distemper. 
Now  I  want  to  know  if  it  will  not  do  just  as  well  to 
take  some  of  the  matter  from  these  wounds,  and 
introduce  that,  as  to  get  a  piece  of  diseased  lung.” 

I  could  not  answer  that  question  from  previous 
knowledge,  but  imagine  that  from  the  fact  that 
pieces  of  fresh  lung  are  always  used,  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  best  when  obtained  in  this  way.  The 
stump-tail  cows  of  the  swill  milk  stables  gain  their 
distinction  from  this  cause,  as  the  “distemper” 
travels  up,  sometimes  involving  their  rumps  more 
or  less.  I  inquired  if  it  were  difficult  to  get  the 
pieces  of  lung  substance. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “they  can  be  got  at  the  slaughter¬ 
houses  ;  the  butchers  know  the  animals  that  have 
the  disease.” 

“What?”  said  I,  “is  it  possible  that  this  sick 
beef  is  killed  and  marketed  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  When  an  animal  gets  the  distemper 
her  owner  turns  her  off  before  she  gets  it  very  bad.” 

In  view  of  these  facts  do  we  not  need 
A  Vetcrinsii-y  Inspector  of  l.ive  ami  Dead 
Meal  J 

No  doubt  quantities  of  unhealthy  and  even  badly 
diseased  meat  is  sold  annually  in  our  large  cities, 
and  particularly  in  the  group  of  cities  around  and 
including  New  York. 

It  is  a  fact  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful, 
that  several  of  the  diseases  which  are  such  scourges 
to  the  cattle  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  are  much 
less  virulent  here.  There  is  some  quality  in  our  dry 
atmosphere  in  summer,  or  in  the  zero-cold  of  our 
winters,  which  seriously  interferes  with  the  vitality 
of  this  very  disease  (Lung  murrain)  as  also  of  the 
“  Foot-and-Mouth  ”  disease.  This  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  lead  us  to  be  less  careful,  for  some  day  a  dis¬ 
ease  might  be  imported  which  would  sweep  off  our 
herds  as  the  lung  murrain  did  those  of  south  Africa, 
where  it  was  introduced  in  1855,  and  in  two  years 
had  traveled  1,300  miles,  literally  sweeping  the  im¬ 
mense  wealth  of  neat  cattle  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  need  a 

Governmental  Inspection  of  Incoming  Cattle. 

The  people  are  deceived  by  certain  requirements 
of  the  Government.  Orders  are  issued  to  our  Con¬ 
suls  abroad,  as  to  certificates  of  health,  etc.,  but 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  certainly  am  in  a  way  to 
know,  a  sick  animal  can  be  just  as  easily  landed  in 
New  York  as  a  well  one,  and  I  think  easier.  There 
is  no  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  disease  from 
foreign  ports  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

We  had  a  wholesome  scare  two  or  three  years 
ago  about  the  Rinderpest,  but  like  soldiers  uuder 
fire,  though  the  danger  is  as  great  now  as  it  was 
then,  we  have  long  since  given  up  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
tecting  ourselves  against  it.  What  the  results  of 
an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  this  country  would 
be,  no  one  can  tell.  Like  a  fire  in  the  woods, 
which  now  laps  up  the  dry  leaves,  and  stays  only  in 
some  rotten  stump  or  hollow  tree,  and  again  sweeps 
away  miles  of  heavy  timber,  leaving  nothing  but 
charred  stems  and  drifts  of  ashes,  the  coming  dis¬ 
ease  may  go  by  doing  us  little  damage,  or  it  may 
well  nigh  annihilate  our  herds.  Are  we  ready  for 
the  experiment  ? 

Hitherto  the  American  system  has  left  the  pro¬ 


tection  of  the  people  against  the  introduction  of 
disease  by  water,  to  the  several  States  which  estab¬ 
lish  more  or  less  efficient  quarantine  regulations  at 
their  various  ports.  The  natural  dread  of  “  the  pes¬ 
tilence  which  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  which  wasteth  at  noon-day,”  is  such  that  peo¬ 
ple  readily  submit  to  any  reasonable  quarantine 
regulations.  In  fact,  they  submit  to  anything  with¬ 
out  questioning  its  reasonableness.  It  would  not 
be  so  with  regulations  affecting  the  trade  in  cattle. 
Purely  mercenary  motives  would  be  roused  in  men, 
and  often  no  little  expense  incurred.  Owners  of 
cattle  would  evade  the  laws  if  they  could,  and  the 
authorities  in  one  State  or  another,  to  avoid  ex¬ 
pense,  would  wink  at  infractions,  trusting  to  luck 
that  no  wide-spread  evil  would  be  the  result.  It  is 
not  a  matter  for  the  different  States,  but  clearly  one 
for  the  general  Government  to  control  with  a 
strong,  firm  hand,  administering  the  same  laws  on 
the  coast  of  Maine  as  on  that  of  Florida — on  the 
Canada  as  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 

Money  Made  by  Poultry  Keeping, 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  interest  in  poultry  is 
increasing,  and  that  more  poultry  keepers,  instead 
of  being  absorbed  by  the  insane  idea  that  every 
one  is  going  to  get  rich  by  selling  fancy  eggs  at 
S3  a  dozen,  or  poultry  ready  to  lay,  at  S3  to  85  a 
piece,  are  giving  attention  to  raising  eggs  in  winter, 
broilers  in  spring  and  summer,  fat  pullets  in  autumn, 
and  capons  in  winter.  In  these  products  there  is 
steady  and  sure  profit.  Of  course  a  few  will  succeed 
as  breeders  of  fancy  fowls,  but  the  number  is  limited, 
and  they  must  have  good  judgment  and  keen 
perceptions,  with  persistence  and  perseverance. 

Capon  Raising 

is  a  profitable  branch  of  poultry  culture  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  over  done.  The  art  of  caponizing 
is  easily  learned.  Mr.  Ruslimore,  President  of  the 
Eastern  New  York  Poultry  Society,  learned  to 
practise  it  a  few  years  ago,  and  last  year  raised  a 
large  number  of  these  delicious  fowls.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  lost  not  more  than  two  per 
cent,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  losing  any  if  the 
birds  are  empty  of  food,  and  the  operator  has  suf¬ 
ficient  light  to  do  his  work  well.  Good  fat  capons 
will  bring  fifty  per  cent- more  per  pound  than 
other  fowls  will  sell  for,  and  very  large  capons 
much  more  than  that.  The  conditions  for  success 
are  the  possession  of  hens  of  a  large  breed,  and  the 
use  of  judicious  crosses  to  produce  quick  growth, 
with  hardines  of  constitution  and  aptitude  to  lay  on 
flesh.  There  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  in  regard  to  the 

Advantage  of  Cross  Breeding. 

What  breeds  to  cross,  is  a  problem  which  has 
not  yet  been  solved.  I  was  much  interested  in 
learning  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  Mr. 
Ruslimore  is  planning  to  carry  out  next  spring. 
They  were  suggested  in  a  measure  by  an  experi¬ 
ment  tried  this  year  with  marked  results.  Asiatic 
fowls  were  bred  pure,  and  also  mated  with  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  which  itself  is  a  recognized  cross¬ 
breed,  but  an  established  one.  The  result  is  that 
the  cross-breed  pullets  and  cockerels  are  several 
pounds  heavier  than  the  Asiatic  pure  bred  ones, 
which  have  had  equally  good  care,  feed  and  other 
conditions  of  growth.  Those  cross-bred  chickens 
instead  of  making  a  great  growth  of  stilts  at  first, 
and  subsequently  laying  a  modicum  of  flesh  and 
fat  upon  them,  are  always  ready  for  the  table,  and 
profitable  to  send  to  market,  after  they  are  as  large 
as  quails.  The  first  cross  makes,  as  a  rule,  the 
greatest  improvement  upon  the  parent  breeds,  and 
a  number  of  practical  questions  come  up,  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  poultry  raising,  with  the  view 
simply  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  meat 
which  will  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 
For  instance,  as  in  the  crossing  of  Brahmas  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  or  any  Asiatics  with  games, 
should  the  hens  be  of  the  larger  breed,  or  the  re¬ 
verse?  Which  breeds  crossed  will  develop  the 
greatest  early  maturity  ?  The  greatest  weight  at 
the  most  profitable  ages  ?  The  greatest  weight  and 
plumpness  at  the  best  market  periods  ?  Which 
make  the  best  capons  ?  There  have  been  a  good 
many  half-made  efforts  to  solve  these  and  kindred 
problems,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Rush- 
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more  proposes  to  conduct  some  thoroughly  well 
considered  experiments  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  give  data  of  substantial  value. 

Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  11. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm," 
“ Harris  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 


I  have  always  had  a  prejudice  against  corn-fodder. 
I  thought  it  was  too  bulky  a  crop  in  proportion  to 
its  nutriment.  If  fed  green,  we  had  to  cut  and 
draw  20  tons  of  material  to  get  3  tons  of  dry  fod¬ 
der  of  far  less  value  than  clover  hay.  I  thought 
so  long  as  we  continued  to  plow  under  clover  for 
manure,  there  was  little  sense  or  economy  in  raising 
a  poorer  article  for  food.  But  we  find  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  easy  matter  to  raise  clover.  In  fact,  for 
half  a  dozen  years  back,  I  have  not  had  a  really 
good  crop  of  clover  on  the  farm,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  corn-fodder,  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  carry  the  desired  amount  of  stock. 

I  raised  corn-fodder  because  I  could  get  the 
necessary  food  in  no  other  way.  Corn-fodder  is  a 
sure  crop,  and  while  by  no  means  equal  to  clover 
hay,  it  is  a  good  deal  better  than  nothing.  In 
fact,  the  longer  I  raise  it,  the  better  I  like  the  crop. 

I  have  raised  it,  not  for  soiling,  but  for  fodder  in 
winter.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  certainly  a  most 
desirable  crop  on  my  farm. 

I  have  thought  it  might  be  better  to  plant  a 
larger  area  of  corn,  using  the  grain  for  the  pigs, 
and  the  stalks  for  cattle  and  sheep.  But  the  corn- 
crop,  in  this  section,  requires  too  much  work  during 
the  short  and  busy  days  of  autumn  to  admit  of  a 
greatly  extended  area.  But  this  objection  does  not 
hold  in  regard  to  com  grown  exclusively  for  fod¬ 
der.  There  is  no  husking.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  cut  the  crop  with  a  reaping  machine,  and  bind 
it  into  bundles,  and  put  it  in  large  stooks  for  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  we  get  a  good  reaper  and 
binder  that  will  cut  and  bind  the  corn  into  sheaves, 
it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  there  is  no  crop  that 
we  can  grow  in  this  climate,  with  the  same  amount 
of  expense,  that  will  afford  so  much  food  per  acre. 

“  That  may  be  all  so,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  but  the 
trouble  is  that  the  corn-fodder  is  not  rich  enough. 
There  is  more  food  per  acre,  it  may  be,  than  in  any 
other  of  our  commonly  cultivated  crops,  but  this 
actual  food  is  mixed  with  too  great  a  quantity  of 
indigestible  woody-fibre.  If  we  could  get  rid  of 
500  lbs.  of  woody-fibre  out  of  every  ton  of  dry 
corn-fodder,  the  1,500  lbs.  that  would  be  left 
would  be  worth  far  more,  in  my  judgment,  than  the 
ton.  If  I  had  two  acres  of  good  rich  land  nicely 
prepared  for  drilling  in  corn-fodder,  and  was  of¬ 
fered  two  varieties  of  corn,  one  of  which  was 
warranted  to  produce  6  tons  per  acre,  and  another 
4  tons  per  acre,  I  would  take  the  variety  that  would 
produce  the  smallest  crop,  in  the  hope  that  the  4 
tons  would  contain  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much, 
actual  food  as  the  6  tons,  and  if  so,  it  would  not 
only  cost  less  to  harvest  it,  but  it  would  be  far 
more  profitable  as  a  milk  or  flesh  producing  food 
than  the  six  tons.  “I  do  not  say,”  continued  the 
Doctor,  “that  we  have  varieties  of  corn  that  will 
afford  a  small  yield  of  unusually  rich  fodder.  But 
if  we  have,  those  are  the  varieties  that  we  ought 
to  grow.  And  our  Experiment  Station  might  do  a 
worse  thing  than  to  investigate  this  subject.” 

“  Prof.  8.  W.  Johnson,”  said  I,  “  has  made  some 
careful  analyses  of  corn-fodder  that  are  of  unusual 
interest,  and  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  like 
everything  from  his  pen,  are  of  great  value.” 

“Very  true,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  but  they  do  not 
touch  the  real  point.  We  are  told  how  much  corn- 
fodder  was  raised  per  acre,  and  how  much  nutri¬ 
ment  the  crop  contained.  But  that  is  all.  There 
is  nothing  to  compare  it  with.  It  is  good  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.” 

After  the  Doctor  had  gone,  the  Deacon  remarked : 
“  Some  people  are  hard  to  please.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  read  anything  that  pleased  me  so  much 
as  this  same  paper  on  corn-fodder.” 

“  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  paper,”  said  I.  “Just 
6uch  a  paper  as  one  would  expect  from  the  author 
of  ‘  How  Crops  Grow,’  and  ‘  How  Crops  Feed,’ 


the  two  best  books  on  scientific  agriculture  that 
have  appeared  during  the  last  thirty  years.” 

The  fodder-corn,  analyzed  by  Prof.  Johnson,  was 
grown  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Webb,  near  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  variety  sown  was  the  Southern  or  Norfolk 
White.  Three  bushels  of  seed  were  drilled  in  per 
acre  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  Two  crops  were  raised, 
one  sown  from  10  to  15  days  later  than  the  other. 

The  crop  was  cut  September  1st.  The  yield  of 
the  early  sown  field  was  as  follows  : 

When  cut,  September  1 . 251/.,  tons  per  acre. 

Cured  in  field,  November  11 .  5y6  “  “ 

In  barn,  February  8 .  8V2  “  “ 

The  yield  of  the  late  sown  crop  was  as  follows  : 

When  cut,  September  1 . 27  tons  per  acre. 

Cured  in  field,  November  11 .  44/s  “  “ 

Iu  barn,  February  8 .  7J/a  “  “ 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  5>/0  tons  of  corn-fodder 
put  in  the  barn,  in  November,  should  weigh  81  tons 
in  February.  Prof.  Johnson  attributes  it  to  the 
fact  that  the  weather  was  very  dry  and  fine  in  the 
fall,  and  the  corn-fodder  was  exceptionally  well 
cured  in  the  field.  But  the  winter  was  very  rainy 
and  damp,  “and  the  loosely  packed  corn-fodder 
gained  moisture.” 

“I  have  always  known,”  6aid  the  Deacon,  “that 
corn-fodder  would  get  limp  and  soft  in  dark 
weather,  but  did  not  suppose  that  it  would  attract 
so  much  moisture.” 

“Cattle,”  said  Mr.  Strong,  who  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  feeding  corn-fodder,  “  will 
always  eat  corn-fodder  better  if  it  is  flung  out  on 
the  barn  floor  in  damp  weather,  or  out  of  doors 
where  the  dew  will  moisten  it.  It  will  gather 
moisture  like  a  sponge.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  crops  of  corn-fodder  at  the  time  it 
was  cut,  Sept.  1,  and  also  when  well  cured  in  the 
field,  Nov.  11,  and  again  after  it  had  been  loosely 
6tored  away  in  the  barn  until  February  10.  The 
composition  of  the  fodder,  when  entirely  free  from 
water,  is  given  in  the  last  column. 


TABLE  SHOWING  TUE  COMPOSITION  OP  CORN-FODDER. 
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In  the  Dry  Fod¬ 
der  entirely  free 
from  Water. 

Water . 

86.11 

27.25 

54.35 

Ash . 

0.79 

4.19 

2.64 

5.76 

Albuminoids . 

0.83 

4.38 

2.76 

6.03 

Fat,  etc . 

0.25 

1.31 

.82 

1.80 

Cellulose . 

0.77 

24.97 

15.66 

34.32 

Carbo-hydrates  (starch,  sugar, 
gum.  etc.) . 

7.25 

37.89 

23.75 

52.09 

Good  clover  hay  contains  about  16  per  cent  of 
water.  The  corn-fodder  contains,  when  fed  out 
iu  February,  54  per  cent — nearly  3i  times  as  much. 

Good  clover,  when  cut  just  as  it  is  coming  into 
blossom  in  June,  contains  75  per  cent  of  water,  but 
we  often  let  clover  grow,  until  I  question  whether 
it  contains  50  per  cent  of  water.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  as  succulent  as  corn-fodder  in  our  damp  sea¬ 
shore  climate  in  winter.  The  relish  with  which 
cattle  and  sheep  will  eat  com-fodder,  after  they 
have  been  fed  for  some  time  on  dry  hay,  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  greater  succulence  of  the  corn- 
fodder.  It  is  not  because  it  is  richer.  In  fact,  the 
corn-fodder  grown  by  Mr.  Webb  was  not  nearly  so 
nutritious  as  good  Timothy  or  clover  hay. 

Prof.  Johnson  gives  the  following  table,  showing 
the  average  composition  of  German  hay  and  Ger¬ 
man  corn-fodder,  as  compared  with  the  American 
corn-fodder.  The  figures  represent  the  amount  of 
ingredients  in  100  parts  of  the  dry  hay  and  fodder. 


German. 

Mi-.Webb’s. 

Meadow 

Hay. 

Fed 

Clover. 

Maize 

Fodder. 

Maize 

Fodder. 

Ash .  . . . 

7.7 

7.4 

6.7 

5.8 

Albuminoids — so-called 

flesh- 

11.8 

16.6 

12.4 

6.0 

Fat . 

2.7 

2.7 

3.7 

1.8 

29.9 

30.1 

29.3 

34.3 

Carbo-hydrates,  (starch, 
sucar,  etc.)  . 

gum, 

47.9 

43.2 

47.9 

52.1 

The  German  corn-fodder  is  quite  as  nutritious  as 
good  hay,  but  the  American  corn -fodder  is  decid¬ 
edly  inferior.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
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a  large  growing  variety  of  corn  was  sown  by  Mr. 
Webb.  Some  of  the  stalks  were  14  feet  high.  It 
produced  too  much  woody-fibre.  For  corn-fodder, 
we  want  a  small  variety  and  rich  land.  A  lover  of 
celery  prefers  to  grow  the  “  Incomparable  Dwarf  ” 
rather  than  the  “  Immeasurable  Mammoth.” 

In  the  condition  in  which  the  corn-fodder  was 
fed  out  in  the  winter,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
was  8  tons  of  corn-fodder,  containing  an  amount 
of  absolute  nutriment  fully  equally  to  4  tons  of 
good  hay.  So  far  as  the  yield  per  acre  is  concerned, 
therefore,  corn-fodder  is  decidedly  a  profitable 
crop.  The  objection  to  the  crop  is,  that  it  is  too 
bulky — too  innutritious.  Such  a  crop  as  that  grown 
by  Mr.  Webb  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  a 
farmer  who  takes  horses  to  board  for  the  winter  at 
so  much  per  head  per  week.  It  will  keep  them 
alive  and  healthy.  But  for  cows  giving  milk, 
or  for  young  stock,  or  for  fattening  cattle,  it  Is  not 
rich  enough.  We  want  such  animals  to  eat  all  the 
food  they  can  digest,  and  such  com-fodder  as  that 
under  consideration  is  too  bulky.  The  stomachs 
of  the  animals  will  not  hold  all  that  could  be 
digested.  And  in  feeding  such  corn-fodder  we 
must  give  the  animals  more  or  less  grain  or  oil 
cake.  It  will  pay  well  to  do  so,  but  it  would  pay 
still  better  to  grow  a  richer  and  less  bulky  crop. 

“  It  is  easy  enough,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  to  grow 
a  less  bulky  crop.” 

“True,”  said  I;  “but  possibly  not  so  easy  to 
grow  a  crop  rich  in  nutriment.  This  is  the  point 
that  farmers  and  scientific  men  should  investigate. 
If  I  was  going  to  raise  peas  to  cut  green  for  hay, 
I  would  not  select  ‘Champion  of  England.’  The 
‘  Little  Gem,’  or  some  other  dwarf  kind,  would 
give  a  less  bulky,  but  far  more  nutritious  crop  of 
hay  ;  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  skill  and 
intelligence  which  produced  the  dwarf  pea,  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  dwarf  and  highly  nutritious  variety  of  corn 
to  be  grown  for  fodder.  These  skillful  plant- 
breeders  will  give  us  just  what  variety  we  ask  for, 
and  we  should  be  careful  to  ask  for  that  which  is 
really  good,  and  not  for  that  which  is  merely 
‘big.’  Then,  when  wc  have  a  fine,  small-growing 
variety,  we  should  sow  early,  on  dry  land,  well  and 
properly  manured,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
We  should  have  a  crop,  say  6  feet  high,  and  yield¬ 
ing  3  tons  of  the  richest,  and  choicest,  and  most 
easily-digested  ‘maize  hay’  that  could  be  cut  and 
bound  into  sheaves  by  a  reaper,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cost  of  cutting  and  curing  hay.” 

“  There  is  one  thing,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  in  favor 
of  sowing  a  small  variety  of  corn  for  fodder.  It 
will  cure  much  more  rapidly  than  the  large  varieties 
that  have  thick,  long  stalks.  The  larger  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  leaf  to  stalk,  the  quicker  it  will  cure.” 

“That  is  very  true,”  said  I,  “and  I  doubt  not 
that  we  could  cure  the  corn-fodder,  or  ‘  maize  hay,’ 
during  our  hot  August  or  September  weather;  so 
that  it  could  be  put  at  once  into  the  barn  or  stack, 
just  as  we  do  other  hay.  Such  corn-fodder  as  I 
raised  this  year  from  a  small  early  variety  of  our 
common  corn,  I  think  might  have  been  stacked 
with  perfect  safety,  especially  if  a  layer  of  dry 
straw  had  been  placed  between  each  layer  of  stalks. 
I  have  tried  stacking  corn-fodder  with  greater  or 
less  success.  I  can  see  now  where  I  have  erred. 
We  have  postponed  the  operation  too  long.  When 
the  corn-fodder  is  well  cured,  the  sooner  it  is 
in  the  stack  or  barn,  the  better.  It  will  evidently 
attract  a  larger  amount  of  moisture  when  exposed 
to  a  damp  atmosphere  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  external  moisture  is  far  more  likely  to 
cause  the  fodder  to  mold  than  the  moisture  or  sap 
which  is  in  the  plants.  The  crop  is  rich  enough  in 
gum,  starch,  and  sugar,  to  keep  it  from  fermenting  ; 
or,  if  it  is  not,  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  if  we 
raised  a  small  rich  variety. 


Present  Value  of  Cows.— Public  sales  are  a 
very  certain  index  of  values.  The  following  prices 
realized  for  cows  at  recent  sales  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  there  is  not  only  good  stock,  but 
an  active  demand  for  animals  at  all  times,  will  tend 
to  show  what  ordinary  farm  cows  are  now  worth. 
A  sale  of  20  averaged  $42.86  per  head  ;  25  others 
brought  an  average  of  $53.05  each,  and  another  sale 
of  55  ordinary  good  animals  made  an  average  of  $52. 
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A  Steam  Pump  for  Irrigation  or 
me stic  Use. 


Bo- 


We  have  been  using  a  steam  pump  during  the 


nections  for  carrying  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
pump  and  for  the  water  supply.  The  rear  view 
is  shown  at  figure  2.  We  have  had  these  en¬ 
gravings  very  carefully  made,  showing  these  con¬ 
nections  accurately,  so  that  any  person  may  readily 
put  them  together.  The  boiler 
(4)  and  tank  frame  rest  upon 
cross  timbers,  4  x  8,  to  which 
they  are  bolted,  the  near  foot 
of  the  tank  frame  being  ex¬ 
actly  11  inches  from  the  near 
edge  of  the  supporting  timber 
to  which  the  foot  of  the  boiler 
is  bolted.  The  front  of  the 
boiler  at  the  lower  part,  is  ex¬ 
actly  7  inches  in  advance  of 
the  front  of  the  tank  frame. 
When  thus  placed,  all  the  pipe 
connections  furnished  with  the 
boiler,  etc.,  fit  accurately.  The 
tank,  B,  is  placed  on  the  frame 
above  the  6team  cylinder,  C, 
and  pump  D,  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ures  1  and  2.  The  following 
references  apply  to  figures  1 
and  2  and  partly  to  figure  3 
a,  the  safety  valve ;  6,  the 

steam-gauge ;  d,  the  steam 
pipe  to  the  tank ;  when  the 

,  water  in  the  boiler  falls  below 

i'Jg.  1. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  BOILER,  TANK,  AND  PUMP. 


past  summer,  by  way  of  experiment,  for  irrigation 
and  for  pumping  water  for  domestic  use.  The 
value  of  a  practicable  and  cheap  method  of  irrigation 
for  market  and  fruit  gardens,  or  tor  private  gardens 
and  lawns,  and  of  a  certain  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes  is  evident,  and  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  assured  that  the  method  is  practicable 
and  cheap,  for  a  large  number  of  persons  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  pump  we  have  been  using  is 
operated  by  an  “Economizer”  steam  boiler  of  2j 
horse  power,  both  of  which  are  made  by  Porter 
Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  for  Whitman 
&  Burrell,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  pump  is 
operated  directly  by  steam  from  the  boiler,  with¬ 
out  any  engine,  and  so  far  has  worked  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  The  pump  is  arranged  either 
separately  upon  a  frame  not  directly  connected  with 
the  boiler,  as  shown  at  figures  1  and  2,  or  affixed  to 
the  boiler  as  at  figure  3.  In  the  first  instance  the 
pump  is  set  upon  a  frame  beneath  a  tank,  which 
holds  a  supply  of  water  for  the  boiler.  This  is  fed 
directly  and  automatically  by  a  simple  provision  of 
pipes  ;  the  water  flows  from  the  tank  into  the 
boiler  as  soon  as  the  water-level  in  the  latter  falls 
below  a  certain  point ;  therefore,  so  long  as  there  is 
water  in  the  tank,  that  in  the  boiler  can  never  fall 
below  a  proper  level.  All  that  is  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure  .absolute  safety  in  this  respect,  is  to  see  that 
the  tank  is  always  supplied  with  water;  the  tank  is 
provided  with  a  water-gauge  that  this  may  be  done 


Fig.  2. — REAR  VIEW  OF  BOILER, 

without  difficulty.  In  figure  1  is  shown  the  front 
view  of  the  boiler,  tank,  and  pump,  with  the  con- 


the  mouth  of  this  pipe,  steam 
enters,  raising  the  pressure  in  the  tank  as  high  as  in 
the  boiler,  and  forces  water 
from  the  tank  through  the 
water  pipe  e  into  the  boiler; 
at  /  is  the  blow-off  pipe  by 
which  the  boiler  is  emptied ; 
at  q  the  exhaust  pipe  from 
the  cylinder,  which  discharges 
into  the  smoke-stack  ;  at  h,  h, 
is  the  steam  pipe  from  the 
boiler  to  the  steam  cylinder, 
with  valve ;  at  i  is  the  feed 
pipe  to  the  tank  connected 
with  the  discharge  pipe  from 
the  pump,  and  shut  off  or 
opened  by  the  cock  shown  in 
the  engraving ;  at  j  is  the  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  from  the  pump  ; 
this  is  made  either  to  connect 
with  a  rubber  hose  or  with 
which  convey  the 


iron  pipes 

water  to  its  destination  ;  at  k 
is  the  balance-wheel,  provided 
with  a  handle  by  which  the 
pump  may  be  worked  by  hand 
to  fill  the  boiler  or  tank  before 
firing  up  ;  at  l  is  the  water- 
gauge, showing  the  bight  of  the 
water  in  the  tank  ;  at  m  is  the  supply  pipe  to  the 
pump  ,  in  figures  1  and  2  this  is  connected  with  a 
well  near  by  ;  in  figure  3  it  is 
carried  to  a  river,  from  which 
the  supply  is  drawn.  This 
pipe  is  It  inch  in  diameter  up 
to  the  connection  with  the 
pump,  the  discharge  being  a 
one-inch  pipe.  At  h  is  the 
waste  steam  pipe  from  the 
boiler.  At  figure  3  is  shown 
the  arrangement  of  the  pump 
when  affixed  to  the  boiler. 
This  is  found  to  work  very 
satisfactorily  in  drawing  water 
from  a  river  and  forcing  it 
through  1,200  feet  of  iron  pipe 
to  a  series  of  hydrants,  from 
which  it  is  used  in  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  a  large  garden,  the 
supply  of  several  greenhouses, 
and  other  uses.  Some  persons 
will  prefer  this  arrangement, 
which  is  economical  of  space, 
while  others  will  choose  that 
shown  at  figures  1  and  2,  in 
which  safety  is  made  so  abso¬ 


is  left  full  of  water.  The  pump  arranged,  as  shown 
in  these  engravings,  has  been  used  for  the  watering 
of  a  garden  and  lawn  of  3  acres  through  250  feet  of 
rubber  hose,  and  for  the  supply  of  a  tank  in  the 
dwelling  house,  the  hose  being  connected  with  the 
tap  (shown  in  figure  4)  upon  the 
supply-pipe  to  the  tank  in  the 
attic.  The  lower  tap  closes  the 
connection  with  a  hand  force 
pump,  (Blunt’s  Universal  Pump), 
kept  for  use  in  case  of  accident 
With  a  pressure  of  20  pounds  of 
steam,  the  water  is  forced  through 
the  hose  and  a  1-inch  nozzle,  and 
thrown  50  feet  from  the  nozzle. 
After  some  months  use  of  the 
pump,  which  is  shown  without 
any  connections  at  figure  5,  we 
find  it  to  work  very  well,  and  to 
cost  so  little,  that,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  other  valuable  uses,  it  is 
more  economical  than  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  man  once  a  week  to 
till  a  tank  holding  1,000  gallons 
of  water,  by  hand.  The  boiler  is  heated  very 
rapidly,  a  little  waste  wood  being  sufficient  to  get 
up  steam  and  run  the  pump  for  an  hour  or  two. 
In  a  dry  season,  or  even  in  the  few  dry  weeks  of 
spring,  wiien  garden  crops  are  in  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion,  the  whole  cost  of  the  boiler  and  pump  might 
be  saved  in  the  rescue  of  young  plants  from 
drouth,  or  in  the  rapid  forwarding  of  their  growth, 


Fig.  4, 

CONNECTION. 


RUMP. 


lute  that  the  boiler  may  be  securely  left  in  charge  of 
an  inexperienced  man  for  several  hours,  if  the  tank 


3. — PUMP  UPON  THE  BOILER. 


in  preserving  the  fresh  verdure  of  a  lawn,  or  in 
furnishing  a  supply  of  water  to  a  stable  or  barn  yard. 


Canning  Rabbits  in  Australia. — An  instance 
of  the  profitable  use  of  what  has  been,  and  yet  is, 
a  most  destructive  pest  in  Australia,  is  given  in 
the  new  business  of  putting  up  the  flesh  of  rabbits 
in  cans  for  exportation  to  Europe.  Formerly  these 
rabbits  existed  in  such  numbers,  that  not  only  were 
the  farm  crops  completely  destroyed  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  the 
grass  was  de¬ 
voured, and  the 
sheep  pastures 
rendered  use¬ 
less.  Many  de¬ 
vices  for  their 
destruction 

_  _  w.ere  tried  with-j 

*  ~  m  /  =  35C3  .  —  out  success, 

pump.  until  the  idea 

of  turning  them  to  account  was  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  A  company  was  formed  which  steadily 
employed  a  number  of  hunters  to  trap  the  rabbits, 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  their  flesh  for  canning. 
About  200  tons  of  the  meat  have  so  far  been  put 
up,  and  5,000  rabbits  per  day  are  now  canned.  The 
heads  are  boiled  down  to  glue,  and  the  skins  are 
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preserved  for  sale  to  hatters,  who  use  the  fur. 
The  fanners  are  still  troubled  with  the  pests,  but 
sueh  wholesale  destruction  must  in  time  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  their  ravages.  In  parts  of 
Oregon,  rabbits  have  caused  very  extensive  de¬ 
struction  of  crops,  and  a  hint  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Australian  plan,  which  may  lead  to 
measures  of  relief  and  turn  the  pests  to  profit. 


Some  Useful  Corn  Mills. 


Corn  is  so  cheap  that  many  do  not  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  be  saving  with  it,  and  no  grain  is  so  wastef  ully 


Fig.  1.— “big  giant”  corn  mill. 


used.  Economy  is  too  rarely  considered  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farms.  “  Lightly  come  ;  lightly  go,”  seems  to 
be  the  principle  on  which  we  all  are  too  ready  to 
act,  and  we  throw  out  our  whole  grain  with  a 
liberality  that  is  both  wasteful  and  costly.  Now  it 
is  certain,  that  grain  when  crushed  or  ground  is 
worth  more  for  feeding  than  when  whole.  It  is  eaten 
with  less  muscular  effort,  which  is  in  reality  no  in¬ 
considerable  gain,  as  for  every  movement  of  one 
single  muscle  there  is  an  expenditure  of  vital  force 
which  requires  the  consumption  of  some  food  to 
replace  it.  Ground  corn  is  also  more  easily  digested, 
and  there  is  less  loss  of  undigested  grains,  which 
are  carried  off  with  the  excrement^-a  loss  which 
is  in  some  cases  equal  to  a  quarter  or  a  half  of 
the  quantity  fed.  To  get  our  grain  ground  costs 
11  per  cent  of  it.  For  every‘10  bushels  taken  to 
the  mill,  we  get  9  returned,  a  cost  of  one-ninth. 
For  every  $9  worth  of  com  fed,  we  pay  the 
miller  one  dollar.  In  feeding  $500  worth  of  grain, 
then,  the  loss  is  equal  to  $55.  Many  farmers  pay 
this  amount  every  year,  and  besides  lose  many  days 
time  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  mill.  Now 
it  is  very  plain  that  if  a  farmer,  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  this  quantity  of  grain  every  year, 
could  procure  a  mill  for  the  same  amount  that  he 
pays  yearly  for  his  grinding,  the  mill  would  be  paid 
for  in  one  year,  and  ever  afterwards  the  grinding 
would  cost  nothing,  because  it  would  take  no  longer 
to  grind  at  home  than  to  go  to  the  mill.  Many 
farmers,  if  such  a  mill  be  pointed  out  to  them,  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  at  once.  A  mill 


Fig.  2. — outside  shell  of  “big  giant.” 


that  will  grind  20  bushels  of  corn-ears,  or  15  bushels 
of  shelled-corn,  into  meal  in  an  hour,  with  two 
horses  attached  to  the  sweep,  is  shown  at  figure  1. 
It  is  the  “  Big  Giant  ”  com  mill,  made  by  Jas.  A, 


Field,  Son  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  engraving 
shows  the  mill  set  in  its  frame,  ready  to  be  staked 
to  the  ground,  or  to  be  bolted  to  a  barn  floor.  It  is 
operated  by  a  sweep,  to  which  the  horses  arc  at¬ 
tached,  and  which  embraces  the  outside  shell  of  the 
mill,  which  is  shown  at  figure  2.  The  inside  cone 
is  shown  at  figure  3.  The  cutters  are  arranged  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  cone,  and  the  grinding  parts 
at  the  lower  portion.  The  outside  shell  is  similarly 
arranged,  and  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  latter, 
by  means  of  set  screws,  the  meal  is  made  coarser  or 
finer.  Corn  in  the  ear,  or  ears  with  the  husk,  as 
stripped  from  the  stalk,  may  be  ground  in  this  mill 
as  easily  as  shelled  corn,  the  cob  being  reduced  to 
meal  with  the  corn.  The  advantage  of  this  to  large 
hog,  cattle,  or  sheep-feeders,  is  apparent  at  once. 
In  grinding  corn  in  the  shuck,  a  little  extra  care  in 
feeding  the  mill  will  be  necessary.  Having  seen 
this  mill  at  work,  grinding  both  shelled  corn,  and 
ears  yet  green  from  the  field,  into  meal,  we  can  say 
from  personal  inspection  that  it  does  its  work  easily 
and  excellently,  and  is  a  valuable  and  effective  ma¬ 
chine.  This  mill  is  also  made  with  gearing,  to  be 
operated  by  water  or  steam  power. 

At  figure  4  is  shown  a  combined  com-sheller  and 
mill,  known  as  the  “  Mishawaka  Feed  Mill,”  made 
by  the  St.  Joseph  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Mishawaka, 
Indiana.  It  shells  and  grinds  at  the  same  time,  or 
does  either  separately.  It  can  be  operated  by  hand 
or  by  power ;  with  power  it  grinds  15  bushels  an 
hour.  The  grinding  plates  are  made  of  hard  iron, 
and  are  expected  to  grind  1,000  bushels  without 
being  renewed.  When  worn,  they  are  replaced 
with  little  cost  and  great  ease.  The  mill  is  simple, 
durable,  and  works  with  light  power.  It  grinds 
fine  enough  for  feed  only.  Another  useful  feed 
mill  is  the  “IXL  ”  Mill  (fig.  5),  of  the  U.  S.  Wind 
Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  of  Batavia,  Ill.  This  is 


Fig.  3. — inside  cone  of  “  big  giant.” 


wholly  of  iron,  and  is  run  by  power.  The  chilled 
iron  grinding  plates  have  grinding  surfaces  on  both 
sides,  and  can  be  reversed.  One  set  is  expected  to 
grind  4,000  bushels  before  they  are  completely  worn 
out,  when  they  can  be  replaced.  To  own  one  of 
these  serviceable  mills,  could  not  fail  to  be  profitable 
where  a  large  quantity  of  grain  is  fed  ;  and  where 
but  little  is  used  the  convenience  of  having  one’s 
own  mill  may  still  be  enjoyed  if  a  few  neighbors 
could  join  in  purchasing  one.  That  would  save 
many  a  tiresome  journey  to  and  from  a  grist  mill 
in  disagreeable  weather,  and  over  bad  roads. 

-  -m  m  w - 

Why  We  Should  Grow  Wool  and  Mutton, 

The  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States  is 
far  ahead  of  its  production  ;  a  certain  market  is 
therefore  offered  for  all  we  can  produce.  For 
several  years  past,  the  operation  of  a  tariff  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  market  for  our  wool  steady  and  profit¬ 
able  to  the  growers ;  and  which  has  helped,  if  it 
has  not  induced,  an  extension  of  sheep  culture  be¬ 
yond  any  precedent,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
encouraged  the  woolen  manufacture.  The  growth 
of  wool  and  its  manufacture  into  various  fabrics, 
are  necessarily  closely  related  industries,  and  one 
I  flourishes  or  suffers  with  the  other.  At  the  pres¬ 


ent  time,  our  woolen  manufactures  surpass  in  ex¬ 
cellence  those  of  any  other  country.  The  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition  proved  this.  The  finest  broadcloth 
there,  was  made  in  the  State  of  Maine,  but  it  is  mor¬ 
tifying  to  ns  to  have  to  confess  that  the  wool  was 
brought  from  Silesia,  while  we  are  as  well  able  to 
grow  it  as  are  the  German  farmers.  The  American 


Fig.  4. — THE  MISHAWAKA  FEED  MILL. 


cassimeres  were  not  excelled  by  any  from  foreign 
countries  ;  these  are  made  from  American  fine  to 
medium  or  merino  wool.  American  flannels  are 
better  than  similar  European  fabrics,  because  they 
are  made  from  American  wool,  which  is  better  than 
any  we  could  import  for  this  purpose.  Our  blank¬ 
ets  are  superior  to  any  foreign  ones ;  those  made 
in  California  and  Minnesota  surpassed  any  others 
that  were  shown  at  the  Centennial,  and  the  Min¬ 
nesota  blankets  are  actually  exported  to  Europe 
for  use  in  railroad  sleeping  cars.  American  knit 
goods  of  the  very  best  quality  are  made  from  our 
combing  wools.  A  most  beautiful  fabric,  the 
America  “  India  ”  shawl,  is  made  from  our  finest, 
long  wool.  Our  worsted  fabrics,  delaines,  and  cash 
meres,  are  made  from  our  home-grown  wools  ;  but. 
our  alpacas  are  made  from  English  combing  wool. 
These  last  mentioned  goods  are  so  excellently 
made  that  they  are  excluding  foreign  fabrics,  and 
are  helping  to  turn  the  balance  of  the  foreign  trade 
greatly  in  our  favor.  One  mill  used  for  these  goods 
10,000  fleeces  weekly.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  our  national  flag  is  made  of  American  grown. 
Cotswold  wool,  as  are  also  the  present  fashionable 
bunting  goods  for  ladies  dresses.  In  carpets  we  excel 
the  long-famed  English  manufactures.  Over  100  fac¬ 
tories  in  Philadelphia,  alone,  are  making  carpets* 
and  Others  are  at  work  in  scores  of  villages  and 
towns.  “  Ingrain,”  which  has  two  colors  in  a  line  ; 
“  three-ply,  ’’which  has  three  ;  “  tapestry,”  which 
is  printed  ;  “  Brussels,”  which  is  dyed  in  the  yarn  ^ 
“Wilton,”  “  tapestry-velvet,”  and  “  Axminster,’* 
which  are  all  velvet ;  all  these  are  now  made  in  this. 


Fig.  5. — THE  IXL  FEED  MILL. 


country  and  sold  so  cheaply  that  almost  every 
house  in  the  whole  landhas  carpets  upon  its  floors. 
Lastly,  the  worsted  coatings,  with  which  our  men 
of  all  degrees  and  professions  are  clothed,  are 
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chiefly  made  from  our  home-grown  medium  wools, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  foolish  fashion,  which  in¬ 
duces  many  persons  to  choose  cloths  of  profess¬ 
edly  foreign  make — but  for  the  most  part  really 
home  made — we  should  rarely  see  any  but  an 
American  brand  upon  all  our  woolen  piece  goods. 

These  facts  convey  an  important  lesson  to  the 
farmer.  If  he  wishes  to  keep  sheep  he  need  not 
long  consider  what  kind  he  should  select.  Any 
kind  of  wool  will  find  a  market.  The  coarse,  short 
carpet  wools  of  the  poor  Texan  and  low  grade  6heep  ; 
the  medium  wool  of  the  South-Downs,  and  the  half 
and  quarter  Merinos  ;  the  fine  short  and  long  eomb- 
ign,  merino  wools  ;  the  very  fine  Silesia  wools  ;  the 
long  wools  of  the  Lincoln  and  Cotswold  ;  all  these 
are  used  and  wanted,  and  none  of  them  come 
amiss  to  the  manufacturer.  But  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  best  sheep  is  one  that  produces 
both  wool  and  good  mutton.  Mutton  is  now  be¬ 
coming  a  staple  food  in  America  ;  25,000  to  30,000 
6heep  and  lambs  are  sold  every  week  in  the  New 
York  city  markets.  Therefore  a  sheep  that  will 
produce  a  good  carcass  of  mutton  is  the  kind  to  be 
chosen,  irrespective  of  its  fleece,  by  the  general 
farmer.  The  sheep  ranges  of  the  West  will  pro¬ 
duce  wool  without  regard  to  mutton,  because  this 
is  most  easily  transported.  No  product  of  the 
farm  is  so  cheaply  carried  in  proportion  to  its 
value,  as  wool.  $100  worth  of  wool  is  carried 
from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  New  York  for  $4 ; 
while  to  transport  the  same  value  of  beef  the  same 
distance  costs  $20  ;  of  pork,  $30,  and  of  corn,  $50. 

These  figures  will  help  to  give  one  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  staple  and  permanent  character  of  the 
wool  growing  industry,  and  of  its  certain  profit¬ 
ableness.  We  might  strengthen  the  force  of  these 
by  a  reference  to  the  advantages  gained  by  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  way  of  improved  cultivation,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  fertility  of  the  farm  through  sheep  cul¬ 
ture.  Of  these  we  cannot  now  speak,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  regard,  nor  do  they  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  question  as  to  their  certain  effective¬ 
ness.  It  is  enough  now  to  show  that  the  farmer 
has  a  certain  market  for  whatever  kind  of  wool  he 
may  grow,  if  it  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  that  the 
mutton  is  as  readily  salable  as  the  wool. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

A  “Crab”  for  Shocking  Corn. — “  H.  S.  S.,” 
Riverside,  Iowa,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  “  crab  ”  for 
supporting  corn  until  the  shocks  are  set  up  and 
tied.  It  is  made  of  a  block  of  wood,  8  inches  long, 
and  2  inches  thick,  into  which  one  of  the  legs,  four 
feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  shown  at 
figure  1,  is  fastened  securely.  The  other  two  legs 
are  loosely  inserted,  so  that  when  the  shock  is  com¬ 
pleted  they  may  be  pulled  out ;  when  the  head  of 
the  “  crab,”  with  the  remaining  leg  is  removed,  and 
the  contrivance  again  set  up  for  another  shock. 
This  is  found  very  useful  when  corn  is  shocked  in 
wide  rows  for  plowing  for  wheat.  The  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  is  to  cut  6  rows,  throwing  three  rows  on 
each  side,  and  then  plow  that  strip  and  set  up  the 


crab  for  shocking  on  the  plowed  ground,  then  cut 
6  more  rows  on  each  side,  making  18  rows  in  all, 


Fig.  2. — BUTTER  WORKER. 


finish  the  shocks  and  go  on  with  the  plowing. 
Then  repeat  the  process. 

A  New  Butter  Worker. — To  work  butter  with 
the  hands  destroys  the  texture  and  quality,  and  to 

use  the  common 
butter  ladle  is  hard 
work  for  the  hands 
and  arms.  A  ma¬ 
chine  that  will 
effectively  do  this 
work  will  be  found 
a  great  help  and 
convenience  in  the 
dairy.  We  recent¬ 
ly  procured  a  but¬ 
ter  worker,  which 
is  shown  at  figure 
2,  made  by  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.,  316 
Race  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  per¬ 
forms  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  It  is  easy  to  work,  and  a  child  can 
operate  it.  The  table  or  tray  is  hollow,  so  that  the 
butter-milk  runs  to  the  center  and  there  escapes 
through  the  perforated  spindle  into  a  pail  beneath. 
The  ladle  rotates,  and  its  action  is  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  hand-ladle  in 
working  the  but¬ 
ter  and  freeing  it 
from  butter-milk. 
The  gearing  is 
covered,  so  that 
no  butter  can 
work  into  it. 
The  whole  can  be  taken  apart  in  an  instant  and 
cleaned.  From  25  to  100  pounds  of  butter  can  be 
worked  at  one  time  with  the  different  sizes  ;  the 
largest  size  being  well  adapted  for  use  in  country 
stores  where  butter,  of  different  qualities  and  colors, 
has  to  be  mixed  and  w  rked  together. 

To  Prevent  Cows  Going  through  Hedges. — 
“H.  S.  S.”  fastens  a  pole  4  feet  long  to  the  horns 
_  by  a  strap,  as  shown  at 
figure  3 ;  to  prevent 
them  from  pushing 
down  fences,  he  fastens 
the  T  shaped  board  (fig¬ 
ure  4)  on  to  the  horns 
by  the  holes  seen  in  the 
engraving ,  at  the  lower 
end  there  are  a  few 
sharp  -  pointed  nails, 
which  will  not  prick 
°  the  nose  unless  the  cow 

attempts  to  push  against  the  fence  ;  when  the  nails 
give  her  a  sharp  reminder  that  she  is  trespassing. 

A  Feed-Box  for  Sheep.— “J.  II.  S.,”  Logan, 


Fig.  3. — HEDGE  GUARD. 
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Fig.  5. — BOX  FOR  FEEDING  SHEEP. 

Ind.,  sends  a  description  of  a  feed-box  to  accom¬ 
modate  25  to  35  sheep,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
shown  at  figure  5.  The  box  is  made  as  follows  : — 
The  posts,  six  in  number,  are  28  inches  long,  and 
2  x  21  thick.  The  boards  for  the  bottom  and  sides 
are  16  feet  long,  the  former  is  14  inches  wide,  the 
lower  side  boards  are  10  inches  wide,  and  the  upper 
ones  6  inches  ;  this  leaves  an  open  space  of  10  inches 
for  the  heads  of  the  sheep,  which  is  ample.  This 
sort  of  box  answers  well  for  feeding  cut  clover, 
hay,  or  chopped  roots,  and  prevents  the  sheep  from 
standing  upon  and  fouling  their  feed,  or  getting 
litter  into  their  wool. 

How  to  Use  a  Gate  for  Separating  Stock. — 
When  the  gates,  A  and  B,  are  arranged  as  in  figure 
6,  and  both  opened  together,  they  will  meet  at 
D.  If  they  are  then  hooked  together,  small  stock 
only  can  passthrough,  as  the  space  is  but  18  inches. 
To  move  large  stock  from  lot  No.  1  to  No.  2,  the 
gates  are  both  opened  to  C,  and  latched  to  the  post 
there.  This  opens  lots  1  and  2,  but  keeps  No.  3 


closed.  To  throw  all  open  at  once,  the  gates  arc 
swung  back  to  Aland  F,  and  latched  on  to  the  posts  ; 


the  tops  of  the  posts  being  cut  for  this  purpose,  as 
shown  at  figure  7. 


A  Bull  Ringer. — A  subscriber  sends  us  a  6mall 
piece  of  wood,  cut  and  smoothed  to  the 
shape  shown  at  figure  8.  This  is  made  to 
fit  the  thin  part  of  the  ring,  tightly,  so  as 
to  hold  its  place.  The  end  of  the  ring, 
protected  by  this  piece  of  smooth  wood, 
is  passed  through  the  hole  made  in  the 
bull’s  nose,  much  more  easily  and  less 
painfully  than  the  sharp-edged  portion  of 
the  ring.  When  the  ring  has  been  in¬ 
serted,  the  piece  of  wood  is  removed, 
and  the  ring  fastened  in  the  usual  manner. 


Fig.  8. 


Sloping-Toothed  Harrows  for  Cultivat 
ing  Growing  Crops. 

For  some  years  past  it  lias  been  the  practice  of 
mauy  of  the  better  class  of  farmers  to  harrow  their 
young  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes,  to  destroy 
newly-sprouted  weeds,  and  to  loosen  the  soil.  Fall 
wheat  has  been  harrowed,  soon  after  it  had  taken  a 
I  secure  hold  on  the  Soil,  before  the  winter  had  set 
in,  and  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  had  become 
firm  and  dry.  This  has  proved  to  be  greatly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  crops.  Young  corn,  also,  has  been 
worked  with  the  harrow  until  it  was  a  foot  high, 
and  with  benefit.  Still  the  excellent  practice  of 
harrowing  youug  crops  is  not  nearly  so  general  as 
it  should  be,  and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  it,  and  the  kinds  of 
harrows  used  for  the  purpose,  we  give  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations  of  two  implements  designed 
for  this  use.  These  harrows  should  have,  theu, 
teeth  slope  backwards,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de¬ 
grees  ;  should  be  light,  and  their  teeth  should  be 
fine  and  sharp.  A  harrow  of  this  kind  is  hardly 
suitable  for  other  uses,  and  few  farmers  can  afford 


to  have  a  different  harrow  for  every  different  work. 
The  implements  we  here  describe  are  made  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  farmers  for  all  kinds  of  work ;  for 
smoothing  the  ground  after  plowing,  for  covering 
seeds,  for  gathering  weeds  and  roots  from  the  soil, 
for  stirring  summer  or  fall  fallows,  and  for  culti¬ 
vating  growing  crops  in  the  manner  above  men¬ 
tioned.  To  meet  all  these  needs,  the  device  of 
movable  teeth  has  been  adopted.  When  these  har¬ 
rows  are  drawn  one  direction,  the  teeth  slope,  and 
they  can  then  be  used  as  cultivators,  for  covering 
seed,  or  harrowing  lightly-turned  sod  without  dis¬ 
turbing  it.  When  they  are  reversed,  the  teeth  are 
upright,  and  perform  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
common  harrow.  In  principle,  both  these  harrows 
.are  similar,  but  in  construction  they  differ.  That 


Fig.  2. — BRADLEY  HARROW. 


of  which  one-half  is  shown  at  figure  1,  which  is 
made  by  the  New  York  Plow  Co.,  of  New  York,  has 
.a  wooden  frame,  and  the  teeth,  of  elastic  steel,  are 
loosely  hung  or  attached.  This  device  gives  the 
harrow  a  peculiarly  easy  motion  over  growing  crops, 
so  that  no  inj  ury  is  done  to  the  plants,  and  the  teeth, 
in  passing  over  the  slight  depressions  in  all  plowed 
soil  drop  down  and  do  their  work  in  those  low  spots, 
that  would  otherwise  be  passed  over  without  being 
touched,  unless  the  harrow  should  run  so  deeply  as 
to  injure  the  young  plants.  The  illustration  shows 
•only  one-half  the  harrow,  which  is  very  broad, 
•covering  10  feet  in  width.  A  separate  tooth  is 
shown,  which  illustrates  it3  peculiar  structure. 
When  the  harrow  is  reversed  the  teeth  are  straight 
and  rigid.  At  figures  2  and  3  are  shown  the 
'“  Bradley  Harrow.”  This  is  also  reversible,  aud 
acts  in  each  of  the  methods  we  have  described,  as 


Fig.  3.— BRADLEY  HARROW  REVERSED. 


it  is  drawn  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  This  has 
an  iron  frame,  and  is  so  hinged  that  it  bends  and 
conforms  to  the  surface  of  uneven  ground.  It  is 
made  by  the  Bradley  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  whom  Messrs.  R.  H.  Allen  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  are  the  sole  agents. 

The  use  of  these  harrows  is  one  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  agriculture.  Good  farmers  esti¬ 
mate  the  increased  yield  of  grain  from  harrowing  at 
5  bushels  per  acre,  and  upwards.  This  is  a  moder¬ 
ate  estimate,  but  it  does  not  include  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained.  Perhaps  the  destruction  of  weeds, 
which  is  not  only  a  present  benefit,  but  a  permanent 
improvement  to  the  soil,  is  of  greater  value  than 
the  increase  of  crop.  A  clean  field  is  not  only  a 
pleasant  thing  to  see,  but  the  absence  of  weeds 
brings  money  to  the  pocket  in  enlarging  our  crops 
and  in  saving  labor.  A  weed  killed  is  so  much 
gained,  with  the  addition  that  an  immense  progeny 
is  prevented  from  following  it.  Those  who  have 
harrowed  their  grain  crops  will  always  continue  the 
practice ;  those  who  have  never  done  it,  should  by 
all  means  make  the  experiment  the  coming  season. 

The  Trial  of  Farm  Steam  Engines  at 
Syracuse,  IT.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  with 
commendable  enterprise,  held  a  competitive  trial 
of  portable  farm  Steam  Engines,  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  12th  of  November  last.  The  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending  use  of  steam  engines  on  the  farm  makes  it 
very  desirable  that  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  many 


good  engines  now  in  the  market  should  become 
widely  known,  and  a  public  trial  is  an  excellent 
means  to  this  end.  The  trial  took  place  at  the  large 
foundry  room  of  the  Bradley  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  trial  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Committee  composed  of  James  Geddes,  Esq.,  Vice 
President  of  the  Society  ;  Prof.  Green,  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  and  Henry  Waterman,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.  The 
engines  subjected  to  trial  were  the  “  Economizer,” 
10-horse  power,  made  by  the  Porter  Manufacturing 
Co.  ;  the  “Mills,”  10-horse  power,  by  the  Fish- 
kill  Landing  Machine  Co.;  the  “ Westing-house,-” 
“Birdsall,”  “Eclipse,”  “Mansfield,”  “Oneida,” 
“Watertown,”  “Payne  &  Son’s,”  and  a  G-horse 
power  “Economizer,”  engines.  The  test  applied 
was  the  driving  of  a  double-acting  pump.  Records 
were  made  every  15  minutes  of  the  velocity  of  the 
engines,  the  revolutions  of  the  pump  pulley,  the 
pressure  on  the  pump,  and  temperature  of  the  feed 
water.  The  water  and  coal  used  were  accurately 
weighed.  Each  test  occupied  4  hours.  Each  of 
the  engines  seemed  to  work  well,  but  the  actual  re¬ 
sult  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness  until  all 
the  recorded  data  are  figured  out  and  compared. 
This  will  require  some  time,  and  the  report  cannot 
be  had  until  the  Committee  have  concluded  their 
labors.  A  number  of  farmers  and  thrashers  were 
in  attendance,  aud  closely  watched  the  proceedings. 


Poultry-Keeping— How  to  Begin. 


There  is  a  very  general  desire  to  engage  in  keep¬ 
ing  poultry.  The  business  does  not  require  hard 
work ;  aud  is  attractive  and  agreeable.  It  also 
promises  to  be  profitable,  and  profit  is  the  chief  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  majority  of  the  novices  who  desire 
to  attempt  it.  A  few  general  cautious  are  needed 
by  those  who  would  undertake  this  business. 

A  novice  can  not,  by  the  mere  use  of  money,  take 
up  poultry-keeping  and  make  a  success.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  be  more  than  likely  to  lose  all  the 
money  he  invests,  if  he  supposes  that  the  business 
consists  only  in  buying  some  fowls  and  feed,  and  in 
selling  eggs  aud  chickens,  by  simply  permitting  the 
hens  to  produce  eggs  while  he  gathers  them.  Suc¬ 
cess  only  comes  to  the  long-experienced  poultry 
man  who  knows  precisely  what  is  to  be  done  to 
secure  this  result.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  a  few 
fowls,  making  their  keeping  a  secondary  business, 
until  these  can  be  managed  with  success  and  profit. 
Then  the  number  may  be  increased,  and  when  the 
business  pays  sufficiently,  then  sole  attention  may 
be  given  to  it.  It  is  more  profitable  to  purchase 
fowls  than  eggs.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  figur¬ 
ing.  If  a  dozen  of  eggs  of  choice  fowls  are  procured 
at  a  cost  of  say  $5,  a  year  will  elapse  before  any 
profit  can  be  gained  from  the  three  or  four  pullets 
that  may  probably  be  hatched  from  them.  If  a  trio 
of  birds  are  purchased  at  a  cost  of  say  $20  now,  a 
number  of  eggs  will  be  procured  before  setting 
time  arrives,  and  then  each  hen  may  bring  out  a 
brood  of  eight  or  ton  chicks.  After  these  are 
raised,  more  eggs  will  be  laid,  and  if  good  care  is 
given,  there  may  be  on  the  whole  20  dozen  of  eggs, 
ten  pullets  and  ten  cockerels,  as  the  produce  of  this 
trio  within  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  taken, 
from  the  dozen  of  eggs  first  mentioned,  to  produce 
three  or  four  pullets.  There  is  an  obvious  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  beginning  with  birds,  both  as  to 
profit  and  time. 


Cheapness  oe  Production.— In  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry  the  tendency  is,  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production,  by  means  of  more  effective  methods 
and  more  skillful  work.  We  are  even  nowsecuring 
many  foreign  markets  for  produce,  and  for  manu¬ 
factured  articles  of  many  kinds,  merely  because  we 
can  produce  them  cheaply.  We  are  exporting  iron, 
steel,  and  tools  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  locomotives  and  other  heavy  engines, 
to  plows  and  apple-parers.  We  are  sending  off 
cutlery,  cotton  goods,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  small  articles 
of  hardware,  “  notions,”  and  rubber  goods,  with 
agricultural  and  other  raw  produce.  Generally, 


agriculture  is  beaten  in  the  competition  for  cheap¬ 
ness  of  production,  and  the  export  trade  does  not 
satisfy  farmers  as  to  the  prices  realized.  We  shall 
soon  mend  this  in  other  produce,  as  we  have  already 
done  as  regards  the  production  of  beef,  which  is 
exported  at  a  satisfactory  profit  to  the  stock  men. 
They  have  cheapened  their  product  by  the  use  of 
improved  stock,  and  a  similar  course  of  improve¬ 
ment  must  be  pursued  in  all  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture,  by  the  use  of  the  best  methods  and  the  best 
stock,  seeds,  machines,  and  implements.  If  by  the 
use  of  these  we  lessen  the  cost  of  our  products,  we 
add  to  our  profits  to  the  same  extent;  and  if  we  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  our  products  at  the  same  time, 
we  can  afford  to  sell  cheaper,  and  yet  make  more 
profit  than  we  now  do. 


A  Promising  Forage  Plant— “  Egyptian  ” 
or  “Pearl”  Millet.  {Penicillaria  spicata.) 

One’s  knowledge  of  a  plant  sometimes  comes  in 
a  very  roundabout  way.  Several  years  ago,  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  we  found  that  one  of  the  members  from 
Tennessee,  in  anticipation  of  meeting  us,  had 
brought  a  bundle  of  grasses  to  be  named,  among 
them  was  one,  which,  under  the  not  very  elegant 
name  of  “  Horse  Millet,”  was  highly  esteemed  in 
his  neighborhood,  but  of  which  he  could  give 
us  no  history.  Taking  the  specimen  home,  we, 
upon  exmination,  determined  it  to  be  Penicillaria 
spicata.  Some  botanists  do  not  consider  the  genus 
lenicUlaria  as  sufficiently  distinct  from  Pennisetum 
but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss  this  point, 
aud  the  name  Penicillaria  will  answer  well  enough 
at  present  for  the  grass.  Sometime  last  winter, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  the  accomplished  agricultural 
editor  of  the  “N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun,”  received  a 
specimen  of  the  same  grass  from  one  of  his  South¬ 
ern  correspondents,  of  which  he  kindly  gave  us  a 
share,  and  we  intended  to  cultivate  the  plants  and 
thus  get  specimens  for  an  illustration  and  materials 
for  an  article,  on  what  we  supposed  was  an  entire 
novelty.  Illness  at  just  the  time  when  spring  opera¬ 
tions  begun  upset  this  and  other  experimental  plant¬ 
ing,  and  though  we  failed  to  sow  the  seeds,  our  friend 
Fuller  did  sow  them,  and  obtained  a  crop  of  the 
Millet,  concering  which  he  gave  a  full  account  in 
his  department  of  the  “Weekly  Sun.”  But  the 
strangest  thing  of  all  is,  that  the  plant  is  compara¬ 
tively  an  old  one,  and  was  tested  long  ago  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  knowledge  that  we  were  seeking 
concerning  it  had  already  been  acquired,  and  in 
good  part  recorded  by  our  former  associate,  Col. 
M.  C.  Weld,  who,  before  he  was  connected  with 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  edited  that  excellent 
paper,  “The  Homestead,”  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Col.  W.,  without  knowing  that  the  plant  had  been 
under  investigation  by  us,  sent  an  article  giving  his 
experience  with  Penicillaria,  which  he  had  tested 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  he  had  at  that 
time  given  some  account  of  in  “The  Homstead.” 
Col.  Weld’s  article  was  written  last  spring,  but  we 
did  not  publish  it  then,  as  we  wished  to  accompany 
it  with  an  engraving.  This  we  are  now  enabled  to 
do  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.H.  Carson,  seeds¬ 
man,  No.  125  Chamber  St.,  N.  Y.,  who  has  secured 
a  limited  stock  of  the  seeds.  We  saw  Mr.  Fuller’s 
plants,  and  think  that,  on  account  of  its  short 
joints,  the  amount  of  foliage  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  forage  plant  we  have  seen,  not  excepting 
Indian  corn.  Col.  Weld’s  account  closely  agrees 
with  that  given  by  Mr.  Fuller.  Col.  W.  says: 

“  I  had  sent  to  me  the  seed  of  a  tall,  leafy,  lux¬ 
uriant,  rapid-growing  grass,  that  was  highly  v  alued 
in  Florida,  under  the  name  of  “Egyptian  Millet.” 
We  distributed  a  good  deal  of  seed  from  our  office, 
and  the  following  results  were  very  uniformly  ob¬ 
tained:  (I  have  refreshed  my  memory  from  files  of 
“  The  Homestead,”  especially  from  the  volume  for 
1857-8.)  It  would  not  mature  in  Connecticut, 
hence  we  obtained  our  seed  from  the  South.  It 
often  attained  the  hight  of  six  to  eight  feet  before 
showing'  a  head.  It  was  very  small  and  unprom¬ 
ising  at  first,  but  finally  “tillered”  enormous¬ 
ly,  producing  a  great  many  suckers,  or  rather 
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6tems  from  one  seed.  Plants  were 
not  uncommon,  exhibiting  fifteen 
or  twenty  stalks,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty-four  were  thrown  up. 

If  cut  when  three  or  four  feet  high, 
for  feeding  green,  it  might  be  cut  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  one  season.  The  stalks 
were  not  large  when  standing  rather 
thickly,  bm  quite  tender  and  sweet, 
even  when  dry.  It  was  exceedingly 
leafly  and  succulent  when  green,  and 
was  greedily  devoured  by  cattle.  Cut 
when  the  heads  appeared,  and  dried 
as  hay,  or  com,  it  made  sweet  palata¬ 
ble  hay,  and  was  much  more  easily 
cured  than  corn-fodder.  The  largest 
actual  yield  reported  was  over  nine 
and  a  half  tons  of  dry  fodder,  per  acre. 

This  crop  was  left  until  after  severe 
frost,  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing 
ripened  seed,  and  the  amount  of  fod¬ 
der  had  been  materially  diminished,  so 
that  the  estimate  made  then,  that,  had 
it  been  cut  before  frost,  not  less  thau 
twelve  tons  would  have  been  harvest¬ 
ed,  is  not  improbable.  The  seed  was 
sometimes  obtained  clean  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  chaff,  each  seed  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sort  of  bristly  envelope. 

The  naked  seed  is  somewhat  top¬ 
shaped,  and  very  small,  of  about  the 
color  of  Timothy  seed.  It  was  sown 
in  rows  or  drills,  twenty  inches  to  two 
feet  apart,  about  ten  seeds  to  the  foot. 

It  made  very  slow  growth,  and  seem¬ 
ed  unpromising  at  first,  but  when  the 
weather  became  hot,  the  main  stem 
and  tillers  shot  up  very  rapidly,  un¬ 
til  it  stood  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
astonished  every  one  by  the  immense 
amount  of  fodder  which  a  piece  of 
land  would  produce.”  In  view  of  the 
general  interest  now  taken  in  the  Mil¬ 
lets,  Hurra,  Guinea  grass,  and  similar 
fodder  crops,  we  give  this,  as  we  have 
given  others,  with  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  we  can  obtain  concerning  them. 

Fodder  crops  of  various  kinds,  in  this 
country,  come  in  competition  with  In¬ 
dian  Corn,  which,  though  an  excellent 
fodder  plant,  is  not  so  perfect  that  our 
farmers  are  not  warranted  in  assuming 
that  there  can  be  none  better.  Should 
this  come  into  favor,  our  dealers  can  readily  have 
the  seed  grown  for  them  in  the  Southern  States. 


A  New  Double  White  Violet,  “  Belle  de 
Chatenay  ” 

It  is  probable  that  no  one,  in  looking  at  the  flower 
of  the  new  double  violet,  Belle  de  Chatenay,  it¬ 
self,  or  its  engraved  representation,  apart  from  the 
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leaves,  would  recognize  it,  at  first  sight,  to  be  that 
of  a  violet.  The  flower  of  the  single  violet  is  char¬ 
acteristically  and  regularly  irregular,  while  in  this 
double  variety  all  semblance  to  the  usual  structure 


Egyptian  on  “pearl”  millet. — {PeniciHaria  spicata, 

of  the  violet  is  lost,  and  we  have  in  place  of  the 
normal  flower  a  mass  of  petals  heaped  up  upon  one 
another  to  make  a  “full  double.”  This  novelty 
was  introduced  by  M.  L.  Paillet,  of  Paris,  the  past 
summer.  The  attempts  of  the  French  nurserymen 
and  florists  to  give  us  their  catalogues  and  descrip¬ 
tions  in  English  are  sometimes  very 
amusing,  and,  though  M.  Paillet  suc¬ 
ceeds  better  than  some  of  his  country¬ 
men,  his  description  is  of  the  French — 

Frencliy.  He  says  :  “  This 
new  Viola  is  sent  out  for 
the  first  time  by  me  the 
present  season,  and  is 
the  beautyfullest  variety 
known.  The  flower  is 
very  large,  about  one  inch 
and  third  in  diameter, 
very  double  petals,  very 
well  set  in  order  like  a 
double  camellia  flower, 
pure  white  and  the  border 
of  petals  embroidered 
with  red  purple  lilac.  This 
variety  is  very  hardy  and 
will  be  a  precious  plant 
for  forcing  or  market  pur¬ 
poses.  Variety  extra.” 

After  all  this  description, 
the  concluding  “variety 
extra  ”  seems  as  much  an 
anti-climax  as  Mr.  Paillet’s  countryman’s  com¬ 
ments  on  a  sunrise  at  sea,  when  he  exclaimed : 
“Voila!  tres  grande!  tres  magnifique  !  very 
good  !  !  ”  Still,  in  spite  of  the  producer’s  enthusi¬ 


asm,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
plant  will  warrant  it.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  specimen  from  the  greenhouse 
establishment  of  Henry  A.  Dreer— an 
establishment  in  which,  by  the  way,  a 
worthy  son  sustains  the  reputation  of 
our  lamented  friend,  his  father,  in 
quietly  introducing  choice  novelties. 

Aside  from  the  growers  who  supply 
the  demand  of  cities — and  it  is  a  large 
one — for  violet  flowers,  the  choice  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  European  fragrant  Violet 
( Viola  odorata)  are  not  much  grown. 
Beyond  a  clump  of  the  common  single 
form  in  a  shady  place,  to  give  its  sweet¬ 
est  of  all  flowers  in  early  spring,  we 
see  but  little  attention  given  to  the 
violet  in  private  gardens.  With  but 
little  trouble,  one  may  have  violets 
from  January  until  in  May  they  bloom 
in  the  open  ground.  Plants,  obtained 
by  setting  out  runners  in  spring  in  rich 
6oil,  and  giving  all  the  water  they  need 
in  dry  weather,  may  be  set  in  early 
autumn  in  a  common  cold  frame. 
Allow  them  to  grow  until  winter  comes, 
then  fill  up  with  leaves,  put  on  the 
sash,  and  a  shutter  over  that.  When 
flowers  are  wanted,  remove  the  sash, 
and  take  off  the  leaves,  and  if  the 
plants  were  strong,  and  well  furnished 
with  buds,  they  will  begin  to  bloom  in 
a  week  or  two.  Of  course,  the  plants 
must  be  treated  like  others  under  glass, 
and  have  abundant  air  on  mild  days, 
and  water  as  needed.  A  frame  of  three 
sashes,  with  boards  to  separate  it  into 
three  parts,  may  be  uncovered,  one 
sash  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  thus  keep  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  these  most  charmingly  fra¬ 
grant  and  universally  popular  flowers. 

The  Onion  Maggot.— A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture  ” 
(London)  advises  the  use  of  hot  water, 
“a  little  off  the  boil”  to  destroy  the 
onion  maggot.  This  he  says,  if  taken 
in  time,  is  effective,  but  if  the  maggots 
are  not  attended  to  before  they  have 
eaten  their  way  into  the  substance  of 
young  onions,  and  are  thus  beyond 
reach,  neither  this  nor  any  other  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  of  use.  When  we  last  spring 
mentioned  the  use  of  hot  water  to  kill  the  cab¬ 
bage  worm,  and  advised  its  trial,  we  received  a 
letter  of  protest  from  a  Canada  correspondent. 
This  gentleman,  who  thought  our  publication 
showed  a  lack  of  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 


the  thick-leaved  elm. — {Seepage  22.) 

lations  of  heat  to  plant  life,  may  now  turn  his  at* 
tention  to  the  mother  country,  where  they  are 
so  lacking  in  “  common  sense  ”  as  to  use  this  very 
old  method  of  killing  several  kinds  of  insects. 
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Small  Evergreens  for  Small  Places. 


Under  the  heading  here  given,  we,  in  November 
last,  called  attention  to  the  folly  of  planting  ever¬ 
greens,  which  in  a  few  years  will  become  forest 
trees,  in  front  yards,  on  small  lawns,  or  other 
places  were  the  trees,  when  even  half  grown,  will 


is  such  that  the  well-developed  tree  will  be  too 
large,  do  not  plant  it.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy 
than  that  which  leads  to  the  crowding  a  place  with 
young  trees,  for  immediate  effect,  with  the  idea  of 
cutting  out  the  superfluous  ones  when  they  become 
crowded.  The  idea  is  a  capital  one — the  trouble  is, 
people  will  not  carry  it  out.  If  one  who  has  planted 
the  trees  really  loves  them,  and  has  no  place  to 


from  the  typical  form  of  the  species,  that  the  quick 
eye  of  the  cultivator  will  notice  it,  and  set  it  apart 
from  the  rest  to  test  its  merits.  The  Norway  Spruce 
(Abies excelsa),  being  here  and  abroad  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  evergreens,  has  been  largely  raised  from 
seed,  and  has,  of  course,  produced  a  number  of 
seedlings  so  strikingly  unlike  the  usual  form,  that 
they  have  been  continued  in  cultivation.  The  cata¬ 


be  found  altogether  too  large  for  the  situation.  An 
example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  a  village  through 
which  we  frequently  pass.  The  front  area,  scarcely 
10  feet  wide,  hardly  merited  the  name  of  a  yard. 
Years  ago  this  space  had  been  ornamented  by  two 
little  White  Pines,  and  very  prettily  they  looked,  no 
doubt ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  graceful 
little  tree  than  a  well-grown  White  Pine  about  five 
or  six  feet  high.  But  these  pines  would  not  stay 
6mall,  and  when  we  first  knew  them,  had  grown  as 
tall  as  the  brick  house,  against  which  they  stood  in 
a  sort  of  halved  state,  for  their  branches  could  not 
develop  in  that  direction,  and  there  they  stood,  two 
great  green  fans,  quite  hiding  the  house  and  shut¬ 
ting  out  light  and  air  from  the  windows.  Recently 
this,  as  sooner  or  later  happens  to  all  this  ill-advised 
tree-plauting,  came  to  an  end,  and  these  trees,  set 
out  with  so  much  care,  and  regarded  fora  few  years 
with  so  much  interest,  are  now  kindling  wood. 
In  these  winter  days,  when  all  prudent  planters 
are  thinking  over  their  plans  for  next  spring — and 
by  planters  we  include  those  whose  grounds  are 
measured  by  square  yards  and  rods,  as  well  as  those 
who  reckon  by  acres,  the  smaller  places  requiring 
much  more  thought  than  the  large  ones— it  is  all 
important  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  effect,  and 
consider  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  trees  10 
or  20  years  hence — not  only  with  respect  to  ever¬ 
greens,  but  to  deciduous  trees  also.  Those  not 
well  acquainted  with  trees,  can  readily  learn  from 
books  the  size  to  which  the  different  kinds  will 
reach  when  full  grown,  and  if  the  size  of  the  place 


which  he  can  transplant  his  surplus,  he  will  hesitate 
to  put  the  axe  to  those  of  which  he  has  watched  the 
growth  for  several  years,  and  though  his  judgment 
tells  him  that  it  will  be  better  for  those  that  remain 
to  cast  out  one  half,  in  fall  he  puts  off  the  cutting 
until  spring,  and  in  spring  he  finds  a  ready  excuse 
for  postponing  it  until  the  next  fall,  and  60  it  goes 
on,  the  trees  grow  up  as  a  thicket,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  is  spoiled.  It  is  easy  to  find  examples 
of  this  mistake  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  owners  of  small  places,  there  are  trees 
especially  suited  to  them.  If  they  put  off  their 
selection  until  planting  time,  and  then  send  off  a 
hurried  order,  they  are  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  results;  but  if  one  begins  well  beforehand,  and 
devotes  the  time  to  it  that  is  due  to  an  undertaking, 
the  results  of  which  are  to  last  for  a  life  time,  and 
for  many  years  to  come  are  to  be  a  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  or  its  opposite,  to  not  only  himself  but  his 
neighbors  and  the  stranger  who  passes  by,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  exactly  suited  to  his 
place,  however  small  or  large  it  may  be.  In  the 
article  in  November,  we  mentioned  some  of  the 
most  desirable  small  growing  evergreens.  In  look¬ 
ing  about  our  own  grounds  to  see  what  evergreens, 
after  ten  years  planting,  seem  to  us  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  for  6mall  places,  we  find  two  of  the  Nor¬ 
way  Spruces  to  possess  most  excellent  qualities. 
In  nurseries,  where  evergreens  are  raised  from  the 
seed  by  thousands,  or  millions  each  year,  an  occa¬ 
sional  seedling  will  be  found,  which  is  so  different 


logues  give  some  20  named  varieties;  some  of  these, 
like  monsters  among  domestic  animals,  should  have 
been  squelched  at  birth  ;  but  among  them  are  forms, 
which  for  certain  uses  are  far  superior  to  the  usual 
one.  The  variety  called  Oregoriana,  or  Gregory’s 
Spruce,  was  a  shapely  little  tree  when  ju6t  out  10 
years  ago  ;  it  is  not  now  so  tall  as  one’s  head,  and  a 
model  of  sturdy  vigor,  it  being  very  dense  with 
branches,  upon  which  the  leaves  are  smaller  than 
in  the  ordinary  form,  and  of  a  somewhat  bluish 
green.  There  is  nothing  dwarfed  or  stunted  in  its 
appearance,  but  it  manages  to  keep  obligingly 
small,  and  grow  but  slowly.  Another  variety  of  the 
Norway  is  called  Conica,  or  the  Conical  Spruce. 
This  we  have  not  had  so  long  as  the  other,  and  can 
not  compare  the  two  for  rapidity — or  rather  slow¬ 
ness — of  growth.  This,  of  which  we  give  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  has  remarkably  Upright  branches,  while  those  of 
Gregory’s  Spruce  are  spreading  ;  its  leaves  are  lon¬ 
ger,  and  of  a  lively  yellowish  green.  Messrs.  Sami. 
B.  Parsons  &  Soiis,  Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing, 
(L.  I.,)  N.  Y.,  from  whom  ours  was  procured,  state 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  small 
evergreens.  We  are  not  surprised  that  this  should 
be  so,  as  its  exceedingly  neat  and  compact,  habit, 
and  its  pleasing  color,  joined  to  a  very  dwarf 
stature,  all  make  it  a  desirable  small  evergreen 
for  small  places.  Those  who  care  for  oddities  will 
be  gratified  with  the  variety  of  the  Norway  Spruce 
known  as  pendula,  or  Weeping  Norway  Spruce. 
Our  specimen  has  been  growing  some  6  or  7  years, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  much  in 
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bight.  It  has  apparently  no  aspirations,  all  its 
tendencies  being  earthward;  no  sooner  does  a  shoot 
start  than  with  a  sort  of  arboreal  depravity,  it  at 
once  turns  downwards,  and  while  in  this  manner  it 
builds  a  broad  fountain-like  mass  of  branches,  its 
upward  growth  is  very  slow.  While  we  can  not 
commend  this,  if  one  is  to  set  a  very  few  trees,  it 
may  well  find  a  place  in  a  collection  of  moderate 
size.  This  also  came  from  Messrs.  Parsons.  There  is 
one  matter  concerning  the  care  of  small  evergreens, 
which,  though  it  has  been  frequently  stated,  may 
be  repeated  here,  with  emphasis.  When  there 
is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  these  are  quite  surrounded, 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  covered.  The  surface  of 
the  snow,  softened  by  the  sun’s  heat,  and  by  rains, 
freezes  with  every  cold  spell ;  and  all  the  while  the 
mass  is  gradually  settling.  If  the  surface  snow 
entangles  and  freezes  around  the  branches  of  these 
trees,  while  the  mass  at  the  same  time  settles,  the 
result  will  be  to  disfigure  the  tree  by  a  severe  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  branches,  or  what  is  worse,  to  tear 
them  off  altogether.  The  only  safe  method  is  to 
remove  the  snow  from  around  them  after  every 
heavy  fall,  a  matter  of  little  trouble,  if  done  at  once. 

- - - — »©«- - - 

The  Thick-leaved  Elm,  ITlmus  Crassifolia. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-five  years  since,  in 
exploring  that  part  of  Western  Texas,  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  San  Antonio  and  the  Pecos  Rivers,  that 
we  came  across  a  remarkable  Elm.  The  habit  of 
the  tree  was  more  that  of  an  Oak  than  an  Elm, 
while  its  dense  foliage  was  made  up  of  leaves  so 
small  and  thick,  and  so  unlike  those  of  our  North¬ 
ern  Elms,  that,  had  we  not  found  the  fruit,  we 
might  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of 
tree.  Upon  examining  the  specimens,  after  our  re¬ 
turn  home,  we  found  that  Nuttall,  in  his  continua¬ 
tion  of  “  Michaux’s  Sylva,”  had  figured  and  de¬ 
scribed  it  (in  1842)  as  the  Opaque-leaved  Elm,  TJl- 
musppaca,  forgetting  (as  he  not  infrequently  did), 
that  he  had  already,  (in  1834),  described  the  same 
tree,  in  his  “  Flora  of  Arkansas  Territory,  as  Ulmus 
crassifolia — the  Thick-leaved  Elm,  which  is  the  oldest 
name,  and  must  be  adopted.  Nuttall  first  found  the 
tree  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Red  River,  where, 
in  a  richer  soil  than  that  of  Western  Texas,  it  at¬ 
tained  a  medium  size,  and  afforded  a  dense  and  es¬ 
pecially  acceptable  shade.  Different  persons  recog¬ 
nize  trees  by  very  different  characters.  The 
lumber  man,  who  is  among  trees,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  the  winter  only,  learns  to  distinguish  them 
by  the  bark,  and  this  he  will  do  with  an  accuracy 
which  surprises  those  who  are  accustomed  to  look 
to  other  characters.  The  landscape  gardener  stud¬ 
ies  the  outline  that  trees  make  against  the  sky,  the 
angle  their  branches  form  with  the  main  stem  or 
trunk,  and  the  character  of  the  spray.  The  botan¬ 
ist  is  too  apt  to  disregard  the  points  observed  by 
those  skilled  in  woodcraft,  and  those  who  study 
the  picturesque  effects  of  trees,  as  these  characters 
are  only  learned  by  long  familiarity  with  the  ob¬ 
jects,  and  can  not  be  definitely  recorded  in  descrip¬ 
tions  in  such  a  manner  that  others  may  make  use  of 
them.  While  the  botanist  notices  any  strikingpecu- 
liarity  of  the  habit,  or  the  bark  of  the  tree,  his  main 
dependence  in  identifying  species  is  upon  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers,  and  on  the  fruit  in  genera. 
While  we  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  woodmen  will  tell  a  tree  by  its 
bark,  we  have  in.  turn  as  much  surprised  them  by 
telling  the  tree  from  the  mere  form  of  the  leaf,  a 
character  which  they  do  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion.  With  this  digression,  we  will  say  that  the 
leaves  of  this  thick-leaved  Elm,  are,  including  their 
short  stalks,  only  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  half 
that  in  breadth,  varying  somewhat  in  size  in  trees 
in  different  localities  ;  they  are  unequal,  i.  e.,  with 
one  half  larger  than  the  other ;  very  deep  green, 
somewhat  shining,  and  roughish  to  the  touch  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  paler  below  ;  the  margins 
serrate  with  blunt  teeth.  When  very  young, 
and  but  partly  developed,  the  leaves  are  thickly 
covered  with  down.  The  very  small  flowers  are  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
appearing  late  in  the  season,  and  the  small,  deeply- 
notched,  and  downy  fruit  ripening  in  autumn.  This 


species  is  mentioned  here  as  one  concerning  which 
it  is  desirable  to  know  more,  our  interest  in  it  being 
increased  by  the  fact  that  a  small  specimen  in  our 
grounds,  near  New  York,  much  to  our  surprise, 
eudured  the  past  rather  severe  winter  without  in¬ 
jury.  Should  this  not  prove  to  be  an  accidentally 
exceptional  case,  and  the  tree  survive  the  present 
winter,  there  will  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  it 
may  be  safely  added  to  our  collections,  as  it  may, 
no  doubt,  to  those  of  England  and  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope.  By  this  time,  settlements  must  have  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  localities  of  this  tree,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  from  those  who  live  where  it  grows 
as  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  its  timber,  and  how 
nearly,  In  its  native  localities,  it  comes  to  be  an  ev¬ 
ergreen.  The  engraving  is  from  a  herbarium  speci¬ 
men,  showing  a  small  twig,  with  leaves  and  fruit 
of  the  natural  size. 


Tropseolams  as  Greenhouse  and  Win¬ 
dow  "Plants. 

Tropieolum  is  a  South  American  genus  of  very 
showy  plants,  most  of  which  are  climbers.  The 
best  known  member  of  it  is  the  common  garden 
Nasturtium,  or  “  ’Sturtion,”  ( Tropceolum  majus), 
often  cultivated  for  its  showy  flowers,  and  for  its 
pungent  fruit,  to  be  used  for  pickling.  Other  spe¬ 
cies,  especially  those  with  tuberous  roots,  are  only 
suited  for  culture  under  glass,  and  are  so  unlike  the 
coarse  garden  annual  in  foliage  and  flower,  that  one 
would  hardly  recognize  them  at  first  sight  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  genus.  The  “  bulbs,”  or  more 
properly  tubers,  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  boy’s 
marble  up  to  that  of  an  English  walnut,  and  are  of¬ 
fered  by  the  seedsmen  with  their  assortment  of  au¬ 
tumn  bulbs.  The  leading  species  are  the  Three- 
colored,  Tropceolum  tricolorum,  the  Blue,  T.  azure- 
urn,  Jarratt’s,  T.  JarraUii ,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others.  The  tubers  should  be  potted  as  early  as 
they  can  be  procured,  by  September  if  possible,  in 
light  rich  soil,  and  provided  with  a  trellis,  or  some 
kind  of  a  frame,  usually  of  wire,  or  of  rattan,  to 
run  upon.  A  very  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  us¬ 
ing  a  very  twiggy  branch,  or  the  top  of  a  young 
tree,  of  some  kind,  instead  of  a  regular  frame.  In 
the  greenhouse  they  may  be  trained  to  a  wire  fixed 
for  the  purpose  along  the  rafters,  for  the  freer 
growing  kinds.  When  the  shoots  first  start  from 
the  tubers,  they  are  exceedingly  slender,  but  little 
larger  than  a  common  horse-hair,  and  before  the 
leaves  develop,  they  make  so  little  show  that  they 
may  be  broken  unless  care  is  taken.  Several  shoots 
usually  start  from  the  tuber,  and  should  be  trained 
out  separately  to  the  support,  at  once,  else  in  a  few 
days  they  will  entwine  around  one  another,  and  be¬ 
come  a  tangled  mass,  from  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  extricate  them.  When  once  fairly 
started,  the  vines  grow  rapidly,  and  may  be  helped 
with  a  little  weak  liquid  manure.  They  do  not  be¬ 
gin  to  flower  until  the  support  is  well  covered  with 
foliage,  but  if  potted  early,  they  will  be  gay  with 
flowers  from  March  until  May.  The  engraving, 
given  on  the  preceding  page,  is  of  the  natural  size, 
from  a  spray  of  the  Three-colored  Tropseolum,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  scarlet  and  yellow,  tipped  with 
black  in  unusual  and  brilliant  contrast.  They  will 
flower  well  in  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  with  care 
will  make  satisfactory  window  plants,  but  they  are 
very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  any  thing  like  frost  will 
kill  them  outright.  When  done  flowering,  the  fo¬ 
liage  should  be  kept  growing  to  mature  the  tubers, 
aud  when  this  shows  signs  of  fading,  water  should 
be  withheld,  and  the  tubers  allowed  to  dry  off. 
They  may  be  kept  in  the  pots  in  the  di-y  earth  until 
time  to  repot  the  next  season. 

- ■*>  * -  iKCEO- - -  <»- - . 

A  Wonderful  Prairie  Flower,  “  The 
Cockatelle,” 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON 

The  vender  of  that  wonderful  novelty,  the 
“Cockatelle  Flower,”  is  “  Comanche  George,”  as 
he  calls  himself.  George  was  one  of  these  terrible 
fellows,  a  Texan  scout.  To  dispel  all  doubts  on 
this  point,  the  garb  of  the  plains  is  so  necessary  to 


him,  that  even  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  while 
selling  his  seeds  of  the  “  Cockatelle,”  his  hunting 
shirt  and  boots,  and  that  leathern  belt,  so  sugges¬ 
tive  of  bowie-knives  and  revolvers,  still  clothe  the 
stalwart  form  of  “  Comanche  George.”  In  one  of 
his  many  wanderings  he  discovered,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brazos,  the  “  Cockatelle,”  a  flower  at  once 
so  surprisingly  beautiful  as  to  subdue  the  savage 
instincts  of  this  man  of  war,  and  convert  him  at 
once  into  a  peaceful  seedsman.  He  describes  this 
wonderful  flower  as  vicing  in  colors  with  any  rain¬ 
bow,  the  foliage  simply  grand,  and  the  odor,  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  the  Rose  and  Jessamine  combined, 
is  wafted  over  the  plains  for  leagues.  After  secur¬ 
ing  the  seeds,  he  made  straight  for  Washington, 
and  gave  the  officials  of  the  Botanic  Garden  the 
first  offer,  but  through  jealousy,  or  something  else, 
they  would  Dot  purchase,  so  George  wended  his 
way  through  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  and  easily 
found  more  appreciative  customers.  When  he 
reached  New  York  the  demand  had  been  so  great, 
that  he  thought  of  raising  the  price  from  5  seeds 
for  25c.,  to  1  seed  for  25c. — so  he  said — as  he  wished 
every  man  and  every  woman  to  be  able  to  feast 
their  eyes  (and  noses  too)  on  this  Texan  wonder. 

We  saw  him  some  time  in  March,  and  either  be¬ 
cause  our  quarters  were  scarce  that  day,  or  we,  too, 
were  jealous  of  this  formidable  rival,  we  failed  to 
secure  seeds.  But  we  have  seen  the  products  of 
these  seeds  in  the  possession  of  several  of  our 
friends,  during  the  summer.  There  must  have 
been  something  wrong  in  cultivation  or  climate,  for 
the  wonderful  flower  of  the  Texas  prairies,  when 
transferred  to  our  colder  region,  is  not  much  of  a 
flower  at  ail,  and  as  for  odor— but  that  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  taste  (or  smell)  tliatit  may  be  as  well  not 
to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  In  fact,  “  Comanche 
George’s  ”  flower  of  rainbow  hues,  turns  out  to 
be  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  common 
garden  Okra,  or  Gumbo.  Not  a  few  of  the  scout’s 
customers  are  ready  to  assert  that  he  was  no  scout 
at  all,  nexer  saw  Texas,  and  that  he  had  had  a 
heavy  contract  with  some  one  for  Okra  seed.  When 
last  heard  of,  he  was  working  his  way  Eastward, 
slighting  no  town  of  any  size  worth  “  doing.”  He 
no  doubt  will  turn  up  in  some  other  section  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  “  Cockatelle  ”  seeds  for  the  coming 
spring,  and  your  Eastern  readers  should  be  on  their 
guard.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this 
plausible  scamp  found  so  many  victims,  when  we 
know  that  not  a  few  “professionals”  were  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  exhibit  to  friends  plants  of  the 
“  Cockatelle,”  the  seeds  of  which  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  of  “  Comanche  George.”  1  doubt  if  there  are 
any  fields  for  humbug  so  varied  as  those  provided 
for  the  amateur  horticulturist.  Year  after  year, 
as  regularly  as  spring  comes,  the  swindlers, 
now  known  as  the  “  Blue  Rose  Men,”  plant 
themselves  in  the  most  prominent  streets  of  near¬ 
ly  every  city  of  sufficient  size  in  the  country, 
and  openly  sell  what  the  merest  tyro  ought  to  know 
are  impossibilities  in  fruit  and  flowers.  They  don’t 
even  go  to  the  trouble  to  vary  the  names  of  their 
frauds,  but  the  same  colored  plates  of  Blue  Moss 
Roses,  Blue  Dahlias,  and  Blue  Gladiolus,  and  of 
strawberries,  (growing  on  trees),  as  large  as  tur¬ 
nips,  do  duty  just  as  they  did  10  years  ago.  A  new 
crop  of  victims  comes  up  every  season,  and  like 
gudgeons,  swallow  these  most  thinly  baited  hooks. 
The  other  day,  on  Broadway,  at  Trinity  Church,  an 
old  colored  man  had  taken  up  a  position  against  the 
fence  ;  at  his  feet  lay  coiled  a  few  dozen  of  spiny 
briars.  I  stopped  and  asked  him  what  they  were, 
and  the  price,  “  Dems  Rosy  bushes — de  only  Rosy 
bush  dat  am  fragrum,  and  dat  bloom  all  de  time — 
jes  25  cents  a  piece.”— “  Where  did  you  get  them  ?” 
—“From  de  boss,  and  he  get  dem  from  Yourup.” 
The  “  Rosy  Bushes  ”  that  “the  boss  ”  had  import¬ 
ed,  were  not  at  all  “Rosy,”  but  just  the  common 
“  Green  Brier  ”  or  “  Cat  Brier,”  Smilax  rotundifolia, 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  thicket,  or  along  nearly 
every  neglected  fence  row  in  the  country,  North 
and  South.  Some  industrious  scamp  had  dug  these 
from  the  Jersey  swamps,  and  had  given  to  this 
simple  son  of  Africa  to  sell  as  “  Rosy  bushes.” 
[“  Comanche  George  ”  has  at  last  come  to  grief,  he 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  interviewer,  and,  in 
an  unguarded  hour,  told  who  were  his  patrons,  and 
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his  opinions  of  them.  As  a  result  a  large  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen — people  who  “  think  no 
small  beer”  of  themselves,  find  their  names  cata¬ 
logued  in  a  Sunday  paper  as  victims  of  this  swindle, 
the  amounts  out  of  which  they  were  fleeced,  and 
the  rascal’s  accounts  of  their  eagerness  to  be  hum¬ 
bugged.  Probably  these  people  will  recollect  what 
we  have  often  told  them,  that  really  valuable  plants 
are  never  introduced  in  any  such  loose  way.  If  a 
traveling  vender  or  other  unknown  person  offers  a 
seed  or  plant  of  any  kind  as  a  novelty,  be  sure  that 
here  is  a  first-rate  chance  to  be  humbugged.  Ed.] 


Too  Much.  Shade  for  Health. 


The  business  of  planting  shade  trees  is  not  per¬ 
haps  overdone.  Ornamental  trees,  the  Maples, 
Elms,  Oaks,  Tulip  trees,  and  others,  certainly  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  our  village  streets,  and  we 
should  hardly  know  how  to  spare  the  Lilacs,  the 
Wistarias,  the  Honeysuckles,  the  Hawthorns,  the 
Wigelias,  and  Rhododendrons,  and  other  flowering 
shrubs,  that  thrive  in  the  yards,  and  cluster  around 
our  windows.  There  is  no  occasion  yet,  especially 
in  the  newer  villages,  for  the  tree-planting  societies 
to  disband.  Country  roads  still  sadly  lack  orna¬ 
ment  and  shade.  But  the  tree-planters  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  their  attention  called  to  the  abuse  of 
shade.  Such  an  unusually  wet  season  as  this  in  the 
East,  showers  falling  almost  every  week,  all  through 
the  early  summer,  intensifies  the  evils  of  our  over¬ 
shaded  streets.  In  many  of  those  old  towns  which 
are  considered  the  glory  of  New  England,  the  trees 
have  been  planted  so  near  together,  and  so  close  to 
the  house,  that  sunlight  is  almost  wholly  excluded 
from  the  dwelling,  except  at  mid-day.  Trees  are 
not  only  on  all  sides  of  the  house,  but  they  have 
been  planted  so  thickly,  that  the  branches  interlace, 
and  no  sunlight  falls  beneath.  Elms  that  require 
60  to  100  feet  space,  for  the  full  development  of 
their  branches,  are  planted  within  30  feet  of  each 
other,  and  Maples,  that  need  nearly  as  much  room, 
are  allowed  but  10  or  13  feet.  It  is  gloomy  and 
damp  under  such  trees  until  mid-day,  and  the  moist¬ 
ure  steals  into  the  darkened  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
house.  The  carpets  and  furniture  grow  moldy,  and 
the  people  who  dwell  in  these  over-shaded  houses, 
grow  thin  and  pale,  dyspeptic  and  consumptive.  If 
New  England  boasts  of  her  tree-crowned  villages, 
she  also  mourns  over  the  largest  proportion  of  con¬ 
sumptives  in  her  death-list.'  These  villagers  want 
more  sunlight  and  a  dryer  atmosphere.  The  dwel¬ 
ling  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  a 
free  circulation  of  the  air  upon  every  side  of  it. 
The  remedy  for  these  overcrowded  streets  and 
yards  is  the  axe.  Thin  out  until  every  tree  has 
room  for  full  developement,  and  a  margin  of  sun¬ 
light  beyond.  It  will  make  handsomer  trees,  and 
healthier  men.  We  protest  against  the  abuse  of 
shade.  Connecticut. 

- — *  - 

Striking  Cuttings  in  Water. 

Just  now  some  of  the  European  horticultural 
journals  are  discussing  the  method  of  striking  cut¬ 
tings  in  water,  as  if  it  were  something  new.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  a  long  while  in  this  country  for  cut¬ 
tings  of  Oleander,  Laurel,  and  other  hard-wooded 
plants,  and  what  is  called  the  “  Saucer  System  ”  of 
propagation,  is  scarcely  different.  In  the  “  Saucer 
System  ”  sand  is  used,  but  with  so  much  water  that 
it  is  in  a  state  of  very  thin  mud.  The  cuttings  are 
placed  in  this  very  thickly,  and  exposed  to  full  sun¬ 
light,  taking  care  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  water. 
The  French  cultivators  have  used  water  for  cut¬ 
tings  of  very  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  Begonias. 
It  is  apparently  much  better  for  summer  work  than 
for  winter,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  saucer  propagation, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  plants  full  sun-light. 
They  find  that  bottles  of  clear  glass  are  better  than 
those  of  colored  glass,  and  with  soft-wooded  cut¬ 
tings,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  lower  end  is 
immersed,  a  precaution  necessary  to  prevent  decay. 
This  is  a  method  which  may  afford  the  amateur 
much  amusement,  and  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
only  wish  to  make  a  cutting  or  two,  but  the  pro- 
essional  florist  will  hardly  care  to  bother  with  it. 
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Keeping  a.  JDiary. 

I  find  it  of  some  advantage  to  keep  a  small  diary 
each  year.  A  journal  is  a  different  thing.  In  the 
latter  you  may  spread  yourself  to  your  heart’s  con¬ 
tent,  but  a  diary  is  for  business.  It  should  be  kept 
up  pretty  closely,  or  be  written  in  every  evening,  if 
one  would  avail  himself  of  all  its  advantages.  Any¬ 
thing  will  do  for  a  diary,  which  gives  clean  space 
for  writing,  but  a  little  pocket-book,  made  for  the 
purpose,  with  spaces  marked  for  each  day  in  the 
year,  is  best.  Three  years  ago  I  had  no  ready-made 
diary  when  the  year  began,  so  I  used  a  small  blank 
blook,  making  the  dates  as  I  wrote.  But  this  got 
us  into  a  “pretty  scrape”  one  pleasant  summer 
day.  We  called  it  Saturday,  and  Mr.  R.,  who  had 
been  at  home,  working  on  the  farm  for  several 
weeks,  had  determined  to  go  back  to  the  city,  to 
work  that  paid  better,  (I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  in  an 
Agricultural  journal),  on  that  very  Saturday.  When 
a  neighbor,  who  seldom  left  his  daily  work  iu  the 
field  at  this  season,  came  to  the  door  in  his  clean 
Sunday  clothes,  and  loitered  as  though  quite  at 
leisure,  I  said,  “  I  wonder  if  Mr.  J.  hasn’t  lost  his 
reckoning,  and  taken  this  for  Sunday.”  We 
thought  it  must  be  so,  and  I  related  how  amused 
my  mother  and  I  had  been  the  year  before  to  see 
my  father  dress  himself  up  leisurely  one  Saturday 
morning,  and  sit  down  in  the  shady  door-way  of  the 
same  house  we  then  lived  in,  to  sing  his  Sunday- 
school  song  book  through,  in  pleasant  memory  of 
the  days  gone  by  when  he  was  a  S.  S.  Superinten¬ 
dent,  while  his  usual  daily  work  was  waiting  quite 
urgently  for  his  care.  A  little  later  I  saw  my 
neighbor’s  wife,  also  dressed  up  for  Sunday,  and 
when  I  asked  her  about  it,  she  assured  me  that  it 
was  Sunday.  The  Almanac  could  not  help  us  out, 
but  I  thought  my  diary  would.  But  that  only  con¬ 
firmed  my  error,  because  I  had  been  several  days 
behind-hand,  and  in  “writing-up”  lately,  had 
Skipped  a  Day. 

We  then  talked  it  over  together,  but  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  one  day  had  been  much 
like  another  all  through  the  last  week.  Suddenly 
we  remembered  an  important  event  which  I  had 
not  chronicled  at  all,  and  in  slipping  that  in  between 
the  other  days,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
Sunday,  sure  enough.  I  believe  Robinson  Crusoe 
never  lost  track  of  the  time,  but  I  wonder  how  he 
could  do  so.  1  have  had  to  go  to  my  diary  to  help 
our  folks  to  a  knowledge  of  the  time  more  than 
once,  and  we  have  even  found  by  that  we  were  a 
week  behind  in  the  days  of  the  month. 

Of  course  people  who  send  children  to  school,  or 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  churches,  or  who 
have  daily  association  with  neighbors,  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  lose  track  of  the  days  of  the  week  or  month, 
but  if  you  think  it  ridiculous  to  do  so  in  any  ease, 
you  should  be  placed  as  some  readers  of  this  paper 
are,  out  of  sight  of  neighbors  or  a  public  road,  and 
out  of  convenient  reach  of  schools  and  churches. 

About  Keeping  Accounts. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Nina  as 
to  the  futility  of  keeping  accounts.  It  does  not 
bring  the  money  back  after  you  have  spent  it,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  accounts  seldom  add  up 
and  balance  properly,  but  the  daily  memoranda  in 
my  diary,  of  money  received  and  spent,  has  saved 
me  from  loss  more  than  once.  When  I  write  regu¬ 
larly  in  a  journal,  I  note  down  all  letters  received 
and  sent,  and  I  turn  to  the  diary  to  see  whether  it 
is  time  for  a  reasonable  expectation  of  an  answer 
to  a  business  letter.  I  examine  it,  too,  to  learn 
how  long  a  sack  of  flour,  or  a  cord  of  wood,  has 
lasted,  in  trying  to  make  calculations  about  family 
expenses ;  also  to  learri  how  long  since  the  last 
rainy  or  sunny  day;  and  if  one  of  the  children 
should  get  sick,  I  should  wish  to  trace  back, 
through  the  various  entries  iu  my  diary,  the  differ¬ 
ent  steps  of  the  disease  from  the  prolonged  expo¬ 


sure  to  cold  or  dampness  and  the  taking  cold,  or 
the  over-dose  of  sweet  things  and  resulting  stom¬ 
ach  ache,  to  the  actual  sicxness,  in  order  that  1 
might  learn  how  to  avoid  such  trouble  in  future. 
The  diary  is  an  important  ally  of  the  memory. 

IScginuing  Poor. 

A  young  woman  asks  whether  I  think  it  would 
be  safe  and  prudent  for  lierto  marry  “  John,”  when 
they  have  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  to  start 
with.  That  depends.  I  decline  to  give  personal 
advice  in  this  case,  though  the  person  asking  has 
my  hearty  interest  and  sympathy.  The  subject  will 
allow  of  some  general  remarks. 

What  position  in  life  do  John  and  Mary  aspire  to 
fill  ?  What  are  their  social  aims  and  ambitions  ?  If 
they  must  begin  as  though  they  were  rich,  while 
they  are  really  poor,  of  course  it  is  not  prudent  to 
marry.  But  there  are  thousands  of  happy  families 
where  a  start  was  made  with  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars.  Michelet  says  that  two  can  live  cheaper 
than  one,  and  a  young  lawyer  once  demonstrated 
to  me  how  he  was  able  to  save  more  from  his  in¬ 
come  since  his  marriage,  while  living  far  more  com¬ 
fortably  and  happily,  than  before.  But  his  wife  knew 
how  to  make  the  most  of  everything,  and  they  had 
sufficient  means  at  first  to  set  up  house-keeping  in 
a  pleasant  and  comfortable  manner. 

Two  people  who  love  each  other  can  begin  house¬ 
keeping  with  a  very  small  outlay  of  money,  if  they 
are  so  disposed.  They  need  only  to  furnish  one 
room,  and  that  with  little  outlay  of  money.  A 
cook-stove,  a  bed,  a  table,  two  or  three  chairs,  a 
few  dishes,  a  lamp,  a  wash-basin,  a  tub,  and  wash- 
board.  These  are  about  all  the  articles  of  furniture 
actually  necessary  to  begin  with.  Then  the 
Saving  must  Begin. 

and  out  of  the  savings  there  can  soon  be  purchased 
other  useful  household  articles,  until  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  comfortably  equipped.  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  carpets  and  curtains  (other  than 
newspapers— and  perhaps  I  should  have  set  down’ 
a  good  newspaper  among  essential  articles),  are  not 
among  the  necessaries  of  life  in  all  circumstances. 
When  they  must  be  had,  cheap  ones  can  be  found 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  utility  and  beauty. 
If  a  young  couple,  with  very  small  means,  begin 
in  this  way,  and  carefully  keep  out  of  debt,  paying 
for  everything  as  they  buy  it,  they  will  find  a  satis¬ 
faction  in  their  purchases  which  they  could  never 
have  in  the  possession  of  treasures  balanced  by 
debt.  In  order  to  save  anything  from  the  weekly 
or  monthly  earnings,  theve  must  be  careful  econo¬ 
my  about  food  and  clothing.  The  most  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  least  money  must  be  the  aim,  and 
every  leak  should  be  stopped,  or  all  outlay  for  that 
which  brings  no  real  advantage  in  return. 

Beginning  Ariilimetic. 

Some  mothers  who  teach  their  children  at  home, 
find  it  more  difficult  to  bring  them  along  properly 
in  arithmetic,  than  in  any  other  branch.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  me.  Geography,  with  a  globe 
and  maps,  almost  teaches  itself.  A  mother,  with  a 
mind  at  leisure,  can  manage  the  arithmetic  well  ' 
enough,  I  suppose.  After  the  little  one  has  learned 
to  count,  it  can  be  taught  to  put  numbers  together, 
either  by  using  a  regular  Abacus  or  counting  frame, 
or  by  using  beans,  peas,  or  marks  on  a  slate.  The 
mother  can  make  for  it  little  problems  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  character,  leading  it  along  gradually  through 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  ; 
teaching  it  to  read  and  write  numbers,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  it  to  use  a  book  intelligently  when  it  has  learned 
to  read  well  enough.  I  have  never  found  a  book 
that  suited  my  needs  until  a  friend  sent  me  lately  a 
“Table  Book  and  Introductory  Arithmetic,  by 
Lydia  Nash.”  This  has  not  a  word  too  much,  and 
it  has  quite  enough.  It  was  compiled  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  teacher  to  aid  other  teachers  in  drilling  their 
pupils  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  There  is 
nothing  to  commit  to  memory  except  the  simple 
tables  of  the  four  fundamental  rules,  and  no  one 
need  require  a  child  to  repeat  a  table,  if  dis¬ 
posed  to  teach  addition,  subtraction,  and  even 
multiplication,  in  a  more  practical  manner.  But 
here  the  tables  are  arranged  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner,  each  one  followed  by  a  “  skipping-nround  ” 
table.  After  the  tables,  we  have  reading  and 
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writing  of  numbers,  and  then  simple,  graded 
examples  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  There  are  no  rules  and  no  explana¬ 
tions,  because  the  young  child,  for  whom  this  in¬ 
troductory  book  is  designed,  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  its  teacher  for  oral  instruction  and  explana¬ 
tion.  Here  is  simply  something  to  do,  in  the  doing 
of  which  the  learning  comes  of  itself.  This  is  the 
modern  theory  of  learning  rules:  learn  to  do  a 
thing,  and  then  tell  us  how  you  did  it,  or  how  it 
can  be  done.  It  was  the  old  way  to  make  the  child 
first  painfully  commit  the  rule  to  memory,  whose 
sense  it  could  hardly  see,  until  it  afterwards  learned 
how  to  apply  the  rule  by  familiarity  with  examples. 

I  don’t  know  where  the  book  mentioned  above  can 
be  obtained,  but  mothers  who  see  and  like  the  idea, 
can  act  upon  the  same  theory  by  using  any  book, 
and  omitting  rules  and  explanations  (or  not  requir¬ 
ing  that  they  be  committed  to  memory,  but  teach¬ 
ing  how,  and  explaining  why,  in  her  own  way),  or 
without  using  any  book  at  all. 

Tine  Spoiled  Bread. 

I  thought  the  fire  was  going  down,  and  I  would 
not  need  any  more  for  two  hours  ;  so  1  set  the 
bread-pan  in  the  oven,  with  the  batch  of  kneaded 
dough  in  it,  and  went  up-stairs  to  work.  I  was  de¬ 
tained  longer  than  I  expected,  and  when  I  came 
back  to  the  kitchen,  there  was  a  hot  fire  (kindled 
up  just  before  I  set  the  pan  in  the  oven,  it  seems,-) 
and  I  supposed  that  my  bread  was  spoiled.  1 
pulled  off  the  upper  half  of  it  upon  my  floured- 
kneading  board,  and  picked  out  the  remainder, 
which  was  half  baked,  as  carefully  as  I  could,  and 
set  the  rough  bits  on  a  baking-pan  back  into  the 
hot  oven.  At  noon,  when  the  children  came  hun¬ 
gry  from  school,  they  pounced  upon  these  crusty 
browu-baked  bits  as  something  quite  rare  and  good, 
either  alone  or  in  milk,  and  so  not  any  of  that  batch 
of  bread  was  wasted. 

Simple  Dessert  Dislics. 

Almost  everybody  knows  “  Brown  Betty,”  made 
with  chopped  apples  and  bread  crumbs.  “How 
came  it  to  be  called  “  Brown  Betty  ?” — I  know  how 
“Joanna”  came  to  be  called,  so. .  My  great  aunt 
Joanna  told  mother  how  to  make  it,  a  plain,  but 
good  cake,  made  with  some  milk,  without  eggs, 
and  from  being  called  “Aunt  Joanna’s  cake,”  it 
came  to  be  “  Joanna.”  I  turned  aside  right  here  to 
ask  my  mother,  now  sojourning  with  me,  if  she 
remembered  how  to  make 

Joanna  Cake.— Here  is  the  rule  :  One  cup  of  lop- 
pered  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  half  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Flavor  with  nut¬ 
meg,  or  spice  to  suit,  and  use  flour  to  make  a  rather 
stiff  batter. 

This  cake  would  do  well  to  use  for  a  dessert, 
which  may  be  made  of  any  plain  cake,  with  canned 
berries.  Split  open  the  warm  cake,  and  spread 
upon  each  half  canned  or  stewed  berries  of  any 
kind,  laying  one  layer  of  cake,  when  spread,  above 
the  other.  A  plain  sponge  cake  is  very  nice  treated 
in  this  way,  and  makes  a  rich  dessert  when  served 
with  sweetened  cream. 

A  common  cream  short-cake,  split  as  for  a  straw¬ 
berry  short-cake,  and  dressed  with  sweetened 
cream,  makes  a  delicious  dessert. 

To  come  back  to  “  Brown  Betty.”  This  can  be 
made  with  almost  any  kind  of  fruit.  Not  long  ago, 
a  recipe  for  Brown  Betty,  made  with  pie-plant,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Basket  items  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  The  idea  is  to  place  alternate  layers  of 
crumbed  bread  (buttered  or  not)  and  fruit  in  a  pud¬ 
ding  dish,  and  bake  or  steam  the  whole.  The  other 
day,  I  used  up  a  quantity  of  dried  peach  sauce, 
which  had  become  rather  tiresome,  by  making  a 
dessert,  which  gave  satisfaction,  in  the  shape  of 

Dried  Peach  Brown  Betty. — A  layer  of  peach 
sauce  in  the  bottom  of  the  pudding-dish,  a  layer  of 
bread  crumbs  about  an  inch  thick,  sprinkled  with 
sugar;  another  layer  of  stewed  peaches,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  layer  of  bread  crumbs  and  sugar,  with  enough 
thin,  sweet  cream  poured  over  the  top  to  wet  the 
upper  layer  of  crumbs.  Bake  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  oven.  This 
was  eaten  with  good  milk,  but  sweetened  cream 
would  not  have  spoiled  it.  A  similar  plain  every¬ 
day  dessert  can  be  made  with  dried  apple  sauce. 


A  Hanging  Basket  for  a  Cool  Room. 


sponged  occasionally,  to  free  them  from  dust,  and 
if  possible  a  good  showering  should  now  and  then 
be  given  to  the  whole  basket. 


Mrs.  8.  J.  J.,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  wishes  to  know 
how  to  fill  her  hanging  basket  with  plants  suited 
to  a  cool  room  ;  the  house  is  moderately  warmed 
throughout,  and  while  the  room  in  which  she 
would  place  the  basket  is  seldom  very  warm,  it 
never  gets  cool  enough  to  freeze.  It  is  quite  late 


BASKET  WITH  IVY  AND  HARDY  FERNS. 


in  the  season  to  start  baskets  of  this  kind.  We 
might  tell  our  correspondent  to  6end  it  to  a  florist’s 
to  be  filled,  but  the  chances  are  that  most  florist’s 
plants,  being  accustomed  to  heat,  would  fail  to 
flourish  in  a  cool  room.  If  Mrs.  J.  can  get  from  a 
florist  a  couple  of  strong  vigorous  plants  of  Europe¬ 
an  Ivy,  the  rest  will  not  be  difficult.  Most  florists 
keep  Ivy  in  pots,  as  there  is  considerable  demand 
for  it  during  the  holidays,  and  we  notice  that  it  is 
generally  on  sale  at  all  seasons  in  the  stores  of  the 
city  florists.  But  you  can,  no  doubt,  get  the  plants 
at  the  florist  nearest  to  you.  For  the  rest,  you 
had  better  go  to  the  woods.  It  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find  in  almost  any  rocky  ravine,  or  wooded  hill¬ 
side,  our  largest  Evergreen  fern,  the  Evergreen 
Shield  fern,  Aspidium  acrostichoidcs,  a  vigorous  spe¬ 
cies,  a  foot  or  more  high  ;  take  up  some  clumps  of 
this.  You  will  be  very  likely  to  find  in  the  same 
woods  the  Mitchella,  or  Partridge-berry,  also  called 
One-berry,  as  its  fruit  is  produced  by  two  flowers. 
This  is  a  capital  plant  for  a  cool  place.  Some 
sheets  of  moss,  such  as  is  found  at  the  lower  part 
of  trees,  will  be  useful.  Of  course,  you  can  not 
get  these  if  the  ground  is  frozen,  any  more  than 
you  can  soil  from  the  woods,  with  which  (and  some 
sand)  to  fill  the  basket.  If  lucky  enough  to  secure 
all  the  materials,  set  a  clump  of  the  fern  in  the 
centre,  an  Ivy  opposite  each  half  of  the  handle,  and 
bits  of  the  Partridge-berry  around  the  edges,  so 
that  the  vine  will  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  basket. 
Probably  each  Ivy  plant  will  have  several  stems  ; 
train  one  or  more  of  these  around  the  handle  of 
the  basket,  and  the  others  to  the  outside  of  the 
basket  itself,  loosely  tying  the  stems  in  place  with 
coarse  thread.  When  all  are  planted,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  leveled,  then  place  on  the  sheets 
of  moss  to  quite  cover  the  soil.  The  moss  can 
be  tom  or  cut  into  bits  to  fill  spaces  between  the 
larger  pieces,  and  all  made  to  look  like  an  entire 
sheet  of  green.  Press  the  moss  down  firmly,  to  be 
sure  that  it  will  be  in  close  contact  with  the  earth. 
The  engraving  shows  a  basket  we  filled  with  just 
these  materials  some  while  ago,  and  we  never  had 
one,  even  when  furnished  with  expensive  exotics, 
that  gave  us  more  satisfaction.  These  are  all 
shade-loving  plants,  and  do  perfectly  well  in  a  cool 
room,  where  there  is  but  little  direct  sunlight.  Of 
course,  the  soil  must  be  watered  when  it  needs  it, 
and  the  Ivy  will  be  all  the  healthier  if  its  leaves  arq 


A  Home-made  Work-Table  and  Basket. 


In  former  volumns  we  have  given  quite  a  numbei 
of  illustrations  of  articles  of  furniture  to  be  made 
from  available  materials,  and  we  now  add  one  more 
to  the  list — a  combined  work-table  and  work-basket, 
from  a  design  sent  some  time  ago.  This  home¬ 
made  furniture,  if  well  put  together,  will  be  quite 
as  serviceable  as  that  purchased  from  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  and  upholsterer,  and  may  be  made  at  a  cost 
quite  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  other.  In 
the  matter  of  appearance,  there  is  a  cosy  home-like 
look  about  these  home-made  articles,  that  is  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings  of  those  in 
moderate  circumstances,  than  any  showily  uphols¬ 
tered  work  of  the  shops.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  find  themselves,  as  many  of  them  do,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  cities,  can,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
mechanical  tact,  provide  themselves  with  articles 
of  use  and  comfort,  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
obtain.  A  barrel,  and  a  few  pieces  of  lumber,  will 
furnish  the  materials  for  the  frame- work  of  this 
table.  The  heads  of  the  barrel  answer  for  the  base 
and  the  cover ;  these  being  in  two  or  three  pieces, 
are  fastened  together  by  two  strips  nailed  on  in  the 
mannerof  cleats.  To  the  center  of  one  of  these  fast¬ 
en  an  upright  standard  of  a  convenient  hight,  as  in 
figure  1 ;  this  may  be  done  by  putting  several  strong 
nails  through  the  base,  and  it  would  add  greatly  to 
its  strength  to  place  two  of  four  short  braces  be¬ 
tween  the  base  and  the  standard ;  these  are  not 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  strongest 
and  best  hoop  of  the 
barrel  is  selected,  and 
four  braces,  of  staves 
split  in  halves,  or 
other  material,  are 
attached  at  half  way 
up  the  standard,  one 
end  of  each  being 
firmly  nailed  to  the 
standard,  and  the 
other  end  to  the 
hoop.  The  frame  be¬ 
ing  finished,  as  in 
figure  1,  it  is  to  be 
covered  with  such 
material  as  may  be 
desired,  or  may  be  at  hand.  Glazed  cambric  of  some 
bright  color,  covered  with  Swiss  muslin,  laid  on  in 
plaits,  makes  a  very  pretty  covering  ;  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  covering  is  one  that  admits  of  a  wide  variety, 
and  most  house-keepers  will  be  inclined  to  utilize 
some  material  at 
hand.  The  covering 
should  be  put  on 
with  small  tacks,  and 
left  full  enough  to 
allow  of  its  being 
gathered  in  at  the 
middle,  by  means  of 
a  cord  or  band,  as  in 
figure  2.  The  second 
barrel-head  is  to  be 
covered  on  both  sides 
with  the  material, 
and  may  be  fastened 
by  a  hinge  to  one  of 
the  braces,  or  left 
loose.  A  ruffle  or  a 
plaited  strip  should 
be  put  around  the 
cover,  and  around  the 
top  and  bottom,  to 
hide  the  edges  of  the 
covering  material, 
and  give  a  finish  to  the  whole.  If  the  cover¬ 
ing  is  not  sewed  together,  but  the  edges  mere¬ 
ly  lapped  over  where  they  meet,  the  lower  part  of 
the  table  may  be  used  to  hold  slippers  or  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  may  be  put  in  through  the  opening 
thus  left.  If  desired,  the  table  may  have  casters 


Fig.  1.— FRAME  OF  TABLE. 


I 


1®^ 


Fig.  2.— TABLE  COMPLETE. 
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attached  to  the  bottom.  The  upper  half  may  he 
fitted  up  to  suit  the  convenience.  A  single  shal¬ 
low  bag  of  strong  material,  with  an  opening  to  al¬ 
low  the  standard  to  pass  through,  may  be  tacked 
to  the  hoop,  and  form  one  large  receptacle,  or  it 
may  be  divided  into  several  compartments.  The 
underside  of  the  cover  may  be  furnished  with  sev¬ 
eral  pockets  to  hold  articles,  and  its  capacity  as  a 
work-stand  may  be  still  more  enlarged  by  attaching 
a  row  of  small  pockets  around  the  upper  edge  of 
the  stand,  to  hold  spools  and  other  materials. 


Diphtheria— What  to  Do. 

Believing  that  much  of  what  is  called  domestic 
medicine — frequent  and  ill-advised  dosing — to  do 
much  more  harm  than  good,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has,  as  a  general  rule,  kept  its  columns  free 
from  the  many  recipes  sent  as  “  the  best  thing  in 
the  world,”  and  “  sure  cures  ”  for  various  diseases. 
While  we  are  opposed  to  frequent  medication  for 
every  little  ailing,  we  think  that  every  mother 
should  understand  the  general  laws  of  health,  and 
sufficient  of  diseases  to  know  when  it  is  safe  for 
her  to  apply  some  simple  remedy,  and  when  the 
case  is  sufficiently  grave  to  make  it  necessary  to 
call  in  medical  aid  at  once.  In  many  cases  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  physician  depends  upon  his  being  called 
at  once,  while  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  he  is  not 
sent  for  until  all  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  and  neighbors  is  exhausted,  and  the  patient 
still  grows  worse.  There  is  no  disease  in  which 
immediate  aid  is  move  imperatively  demanded  than 
diphtheria,  which  has  been,  the  past  season,  aud  is 
now,  in  some  neighborhoods,  and  even  whole  town¬ 
ships,  especially  frequent,  and  often  very  malignant 
and  fatal.  In  one  family,  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  writer’s  residence,  every  one  of  a  family  of  four 
promising  children  has  been  taken  away  within 
about  a  week.  Diphtheria  is  eminently  contagious, 
and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
it  being  communicated  from  one  to  another.  When 
the  disease  prevails  in  a  locality,  children  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  from  contact  with  others, 
and  as  persons  in  whom  it  has  not  manifested  itself, 
are  able  to  communicate  the  disease,  all  fondling 
of  children,  and  “  kissing  the  baby  ”  by  callers, 
should  be  avoided.  Before  there  is  any  difficulty 
■of  breathing,  there  is  a  constant  pain  at  the  sides 
of  the  throat,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  very  fetid 
breath,  and  the  appearance  of  whitish  spots  upon 
the  sides  of  the  throat,  (fauces),  the  back  part  of 
the  throat,  or  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  sufficiently  strong  to  call  for  medical  examina¬ 
tion  at  once.  The  remedies  employed  by  physicians 
are  various,  but  none  is  so  generally  used,  and  none 
have  been  found,  if  used  in  time,  more  reliable 
than  the  Chlorate  of  Potash.  While  we  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  any  parent  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
treating  so  grave  a  disease  as  diphtheria,  we  may 
suggest  how  they  can  essentially  aid  the  physician, 
and  this  is  of  especial  importance  to  those  who 
live  at  a  long  distance  from  the  doctor,  and  where 
many  hours  must  pass  before  he  can  arrive,  for 
in  this  disease  hours  are  of  great  importance. 
Chlorate  of  Potash,  to  be  had  at  all  drug  stores, 
is  a  salt  in  small,  white,  scale-like  crystals,  which 
are  not  very  soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  kept  on 
hand  in  the  form  of  crystals,  or  when  the  disease  is 
prevalent  in  the  neighborhood,  it  may  be  well  to 
keep  a  solution  ready  for  use.  It  takes  about  16 
parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  one  part  of  the 
Chlorate,  and  it  is  to  be  used  in  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion.  To  prepare  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
to  water  more  of  the  Chlorate  than  it  will  dissolve. 
Half  an  ounce  put  into  a  four-ounce  vial  of  water, 
will  be  about  twice  as  much  as  the  water  will  dis¬ 
solve.  As  long  as  any  remains  undissolved,  the  so¬ 
lution  is  known  to  be  saturated — i.  e.,  the  water 
can  take  up  no  more.  If  the  ordinary  water  is  hard, 
use  rain  water.  Upon  the  appearance  of  symptoms 
which  seem  to  indicate  diphtheria,  a  dose  of  this 
•may  be  given  every  hour,  a  teaspoonful  for  a  child 
three  years  and  older,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  to 
those  under  three.  It  is  to  be  given  undiluted,  and 
without  any  sweetening  or  other  admixture,  as  its 


taste  is  not  very  unpleasant.  Drink  of  any  kind 
should  not  be  given  for  some  minutes  after  a  dose, 
as  it  is  desirable  that  the  solution  should  remain  in 
contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the  throat  and  mouth 
as  long  as  possible.  Children  old  enough  to  gargle 
the  throat,  may  take  the  dose  every  hour,  and  every 
half  hour  use  the  same  as  a  gargle.  This  is  only  in¬ 
tended  to  aid  the  physician’s  treatment,  and  is  ad¬ 
vised  only  for  cases  in  which  some  hours  must 
elapse  before  they  can  be  attended.  When  the 
doctor  comes,  tell  him  exactly  what  has  been  done, 
and  how  many  doses  have  been  given.  Those  situ¬ 
ated  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid,  cannot 
do  better  than  continue  the  administration  of  the 
solution  every  hour,  day  and  night,  until  the  spots 
in  the  throat  begin  to  disappear,  when  their  fre¬ 
quency  may  be  diminished  to  two,  and  later  to 
three  hours,  giving  all  the  while  the  most  nourish¬ 
ing  food.  This  advice  has  the  sanction  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  authorities,  but  we  repeat,  it  is 
only  to  be  followed  until  the  doctor  comes,  and  at 
the  first  appearance  of  diphtheria,  or  what  seems  to 
be  that,  lose  no  time,  but  send  for  medical  aid  at  once. 


BOY§  &  omy  ffifflOTMtm 


No.  463.— Puzzle  IMctui'e.— Master  Green  has 
gone  out  on  a  gunning  expedition.  He  would  shoot  if 
he  could  see  any  game.  Yon  and  I  can  see  a  plenty 
of  game  of  various  kinds,  large  and  small,  but  there 
is  more  than  any  of  you  are  likely  to  see  at  first  sight. 


The  Doctor’s  Correspoiulcncc. 

ABOUT  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

Last  month  most  of  you  no  doubt  saw  that  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  had  arranged  for  the  manufacture  of  a  Micro¬ 
scope,  which  is  to  bo  called  the  American  Agriculturist 
Microscope,  and  that  it  can  be  had  on  very  easy  terms. 
In  offering  this  Microscope  I  know  that  the  Boys  and 
Girls  were  considered  quite  as  much  as  the  older  people, 
as  it  will  prove  a  great  source  of  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction,  and  is  put  so  very  low  that  it  would  seem  that 
nearly  every  o  'e  who  really  wished  to  have  one  could 
get  it.  Many  will  no  doubt  be  writing  to  ask  me  about 
it,  and  I  will  answer  them  in  advance,  that  while  it  may 
be  had  for  a  fraction  of  a  dollar,  it  is  quite  as  good 
as  those  which  cost  two  or  three  dollars,  but  of  course 
will  not  magnify  like  those  large  compound  microscopes 
W'hich  cost  $25  to  $100  or  more.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
enough  youngsters  -will  have  them  to  make  quite  a  large 
YOUNG  MICROSCOPISTS’  CLUB, 
and  I  shall  try  to  point  out,  as  they  come  along  in  season, 
the  different  things  that  you  will  find  it  interesting  to 
examine.  But  this  must  not  be  all  on  one  side,  for  I  ex¬ 
pect  you.  on  the  other  hand,  to  tell  me  what  you  find,  and 
what  you  see  that  interests  you.  and  that  my  cor¬ 
respondence,  now  quite  large,  will  be  much  magnified  by 
the  Microscope.  The  engravings  given  last  month  show 


the  parts  of  the  Microscope,  but  there  goes  with  each 
one  a  sheet  telling 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


This  shows  how  to  very  easily  mount  the  little  instru* 


Fig.  1.— THE  WOOD  FBOG. 


ment  on  a  base  or  stand,  so  that  you  can  work  more  con¬ 
veniently  with  it.  Then  it  tells  how  you  can  fit  up  a 
few  little  tools  that  will  be  very  convenient  to  have,  and 
quite  worth  the  little  trouble  it  will  be  to  make  them. 
Then  it  points  out  a  number  of  things  that  are  to  be 
seen,  many  which  you  can  examine  now,  and  learn  to 
use  the  Microscope  handily.  Take  it  altogether,  I 
think  we  start  off 

WITH  THE  NEW  YEAR 

with  a  good  prospect  of  having  an  interesting  time.  I 
expect  that  a  large  lot  of  new  comers  will  join  our 
circle— but  there  is  room  for  all.  The  more  the  merrier, 
and  there  is  always  room  for  more.  So  tell  your  young 
friends— those  who  do  not  already  belong  to  our  circle — 
about  the  Agrimlturist  and  the  Microscope,  and  let  ns 
have  as  large  a  number  as  possible  in  our  “  Young 
Microscopists  Club.” 

W.  I.  Norton,  of  New  Jersey,  whose  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  Tree-frog,  I  answered  some  months  ago,  sends  a 

DRAWING  OP  A  PROG. 

He  found  the  frog  in  the  woods,  and  “had  a  friend 
draw  a  picture  ”  of  it.  Now  just  here  let  me  advise  W. 
I.  N.,  and  every  other  boy  and  girl  who  reads  this,  to 
learn  to  draw.  Had  my  young  friend  been  taught  to 
draw  himself,  he  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  ask 
some  one  else  to  draw  his  frog.  Every  one  who  can  learn 
to  write,  can  learn  to  draw.  All  will  not  draw  equally 
well,  any  more  than  all  write  well,  but  every  one  of  you 
can,  with  a  little  trouble,  learn  to  draw  sufficiently  well 
to  be  of  great  use.  This  frog  of  W.  I.  N.’s  friend  was 
not  a  remarkable  one,  but  it  was  sufficiently  accurate  for 
me  to  see  at  once  what  frog  it  was  taken  from.  I  may 
have  something  to  say 

ABOUT  LEARNING  TO  DRAW 

at  another  time.  As  to  this  frog,  I  could  see  tiiat  it  was  the 
Wood  Frog  {Sana  sylvestris  of  naturalists),  and  my  cor¬ 
respondent  is  right  in  saying  that  he  never  saw  it  on 
trees,  ornear  water.  It  is  found  in  thick  woods,  preferring 
oak-woods,  from  Michigan  to  South  Carolina.  It  is  red¬ 
dish-brown  above,  and  has  a  dark-brown  patch  around 
the  eye,  and  extending  considerably  hack  of  it.  It  is  a 
very  active  little  follow,  and  makes  long  leaps,  and  you 
must  be  very  lively  if  you  would  catch  it,  as  it  has  a  way 
of  hiding  among  the  leaves  that  may  surprise  you.  If  my 
friend  had  watched,  he  would  have  found  that  this  frog, 
like  all  other  frogs  and  toads,  no  matter  where  they  may 
live  at  other  times,  go  to  the  water  at  breeding  time,  usu¬ 
ally  in  early  spring.  As  the  young  of  all  these  animals 
is  passed  in  the 

“TADPOLE  OR  POLLYWOG  STATE,” 

they  all  go  to  the  water  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  then 
leave  them,  and  the  young  which  hatch  from  them,  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

CARD-BOARD  WORK. 

E.  M.  I  know  that  making  toys  from  card-board  is  a 
very  pleasing  occupation,  and  that  making  houses  of 
card-board  is  even  very  useful,  as  one  may  learn  much 
about  architecture  in  making  an  exact  model  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  If  a  young  person  in  trying  his  hand  at  one  of  these 
only  learns  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  exact,  and  to  always 
work  from  measure,  it  will  be  a  useful  lesson.  Some 
persons  are  so  careless  that  they  can  not  cut  out  the  stuff 
for  a  simple  box,  and  have  it  all  come  together  right, 
while  the  material  for  such  a  building  as  the  New  York 
Post-Office  was  all  worked  out,  a  stone  at  a  time,  in 
the  quarry  in  Maine ;  and  when  the  pieces  were  brought 
to  New  York,  they  were  found  to  go  together  exactly,  the 
measure  having  been  given  with  great  accuracy,  and  the 
workmen  having  observed  it.  One  trouble  about 
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CARD  BOARD  TOYS 

is  the  room  the  patterns  take  up,  and  space  is  so  scarce 
with  us  that  we  like  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
However.  I  will  give  you  one  example  now,  which  will 
show  the  general  plan  on  which  such  patterns  are  made, 
and  if  in  other  months  I  can  find  room,  I  may  give  others. 
Tlie  pattern,  figure  2,  is  that  of  a  little  card-board  sleigh. 

BY  CARD-BOARD, 

we  mean  any  stiff  paper,  or  thin  paste-board,  such  as 
cards  are  printed  on.  You  may  often  find  boxes  in  which 
handkerchiefs,  gloves,  and  other  small  wares  are  packed, 


and  which  are  of  no  use  to  the  shopkeepers  when  empty, 
that  will  furnish  good  material,  and  may  be  had  for  little 
or  nothing.  For  nice  work,  sheets  may  be  bought  at  the 
stationers.  Th  _  first  step  is  to 

TRANSFER  THE  PATTERN  TO  THE  CARD-BOARD, 

and  it  may  be  useful  to  know  how  to  do  this  for  other 
things.  You  will  observe  that  the  pattern  has  entire 
lines,  and  dotted  lines  ;  wherever  the  lines  are  unbroken, 
the  card-board  is  to  be  cut ;  where  the  dotted  lines  occur 
the  card-board  is  only  to  be  bent,  and  the  directions 
“up” and  “down ”  show  which  way.  Now  to  transfer 
this  pattern  to  the  card-board.  If  you  have  some  very 
thin  note,  or  other  paper,  through  which,  when  it  is  laid 
upon  the  pattern,  you  can  see  the  lines  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  follow  them  with  a  pencil,  that  will  an¬ 
swer.  If  your  paper  is  too  thick,  tracing  paper  would  be 
useful,  but  as  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  any  needless  ex¬ 
pense,  you  can  convert  common  paper  into 

A  TRACING  PAPER 

that  will  answer  the  purpose.  Take  the  thinnest 
paper  you  have,  lay  it  on  a  clean  piece  of  brown  paper — 
if  you  use  newspaper  the  ink  will  come  off— and  with  a 
clean  cloth  apply  kerosene  until  it  is  well  oiled.  Then 
with  another  clean  cloth,  remove  all  the  kerosene  that 
will  come  off  by  wiping.  The  paper  should  not  have  so 
much  kerosene  on  it  as  to  soil  the  hands  or  the  page 
upon  which  it  is  laid.  Place  this  paper  over  the  pattern, 
and  the  lines  will  show  distinctly.  Keeping  it  in  place 
carefully,  or  holding  it  by  pins  if  you  can  not  keep  it 
steady  without,  take  a  soft  lead  pencil  and  copy  the  lines 
—whole  lines  when  whole  in  the  pattern,  and  dotted  if 
those  in  the  pattern  are  dotted.  Having  made  this  trac¬ 
ing,  you  wish  to  transfer  it  to  the  card-board.  In  this 
case,  as  the  pattern  is  symmetrical,  i.  e.,  both  halves 
alike,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  over  your  tracing, 
placing  it  marked  side  doion,  upon  your  card-board,  and 
then  with  a  lead  pencil,  or  any  smooth  point,  go  over  the 
lines  upon  the  wrong  side.  This  pressure  on  the  lines 
will  cause  the  pencil-mark— or  a  part  of  it,  to  adhere  to 
the  card-board,  and  make  a  faint  outline,  but  one  that 
may  be  easily  followed,  and  when  you  have  done  this, 
you  can  go  over  the  lines  on  the  card-board  and  make 
them  stronger  by  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  thus  got.  an 
exact  copy  of  the  pattern  as  it  appears  on  the  page. 
This  pattern  is  a  regular  one.  with  both  halves  alike,  but 
if  it  were  one  in  which  the  sides  were  unlike,  this  would 
reverse  matters  and  make  what  should  be  on  the  right 
side,  appear  on  the  left  and  vice  versa.  So  to 

TRANSFER  AN  IRREGULAR  PATTERN, 

and  have  it  exactly  like  the  original,  you  must  work  a 
little  differently.  Take  the  Wood  Frog  here  shown.  If 
you  were  to  follow  the  directions  already  given,  the  frog, 


which  now  looks  towards  the  right,  would  look  towards 
the  left.  To  avoid  this,  you  make  your  tracing  as  before. 
Then  turn  the  paper  over,  and  go  over  the  lines  on  the 
opposite  side  witli  a  soft  pencil.  Then  place  thison  your 
card-hoard,  or  whatever  the  pattern  is  to  be  transferred 
to,  with  the  right  side,  or  that  on  which  the  tracing  was 
first  made,  uppermost.  Then  go  over  the  lines  with  a  hard 
pencil  or  smooth  point  once  more,  and  you  will  transfer 
the  lines  which  were  put  upon  the  other  side  of  the  tracing, 
to  your  card-board  or  paper,  and  this  figure  will  be  an 
exact  representation  of  the  one  copied— as  to  right  and 
left.  Transferring  a  tracing  may  be  done  still  more 
easily  and  satisfactorily  by  the  use  of  what  is  called 

TRANSFER  OR  CARBON  PAPER, 

such  as  is  used  in  the  manifold  letter-writers.  This  is 
easily  made,  though  it  is  smutty  work.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  a  soft,  thin  paper,  some  lamp-black,  lard,  or 
castor  oil,  a  plenty  of  soft  rags,  and  some  old  news¬ 
papers.  Mix  the  lamp-black  with  castor  oil  or  lard,  (in 
cold  weather  softened  by  placing  in  a  warm  room  for  a 
while),  to  a  thick  paste.  Lay  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  some 
old  newspapers,  and  by  means  of  a  roll  of  rag,  smear  it 
evenly  with  the  lamp-black  paste,  rubbing  It  in  well. 
Then  with  other  soft  rags,  wipe  off  all  that  will  come  off, 
and  then  serve  the  other  side  of  the  paper  in  the  same 
manner.  When  properly  done,  this  will  not  soil  the 
hands,  or  white  paper  upon  which  it  is  laid,  but  if  you 
draw  a  line,  or  write  upon  it  with  a  pencil  or  other  hard 
point,  the  lamp-black  will  be  transferred  at  those  places 
to  the  paper  below.  This  paper  is  much  used  for  copy¬ 
ing  letters,  and  for  transferring  embroidery  and  other 
patterns.  But  in  describing  the  methods  of  transferring 
tracing,  we  have  got  far  away  from  our 

LITTLE  SLEIGH. 

The  rest  is  plain  enough  ;  the  outside  lines  may  be  cut 
with  scissors,  but  the  inside  lines  are  cut  much  more 
neatly  with  a  pen-knife,  the  card  resting  on  a  flat  smooth 
board.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  back  of  the  sleigh  and  the 
front  or  dasher,  arc  intended  to  lap  upon  the  side  pieces  ; 
they  may  be  fastened  there  by  a  little  gum,  or  by  a  stitch 
put  through  the  parts. 

SEEING  THROUGH  A  BRICK. 

“  H.  T.  W.,”  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  optical  tricks,  and  is  quite  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  last  we  heard  of  it,  the  deception  was  put  to  a  good 
use.  At  the  great  Sanitary  Fair,  held  in  New  York  in 
1832,  to  raise  funds  to  supply  comforts  to  wounded 
soldiers,  a  lady  had  found  one  of  these  “Penetrating 
Telescopes,”  as  they  were  called,  and  large  numbers  were 
willing  to  pay  a  dollar  into  the  funds  of  the  Commission, 
for  the  chance  to  see  “  through  a  brick.”  The  trick  de¬ 


pends  upon  the  well-known  laws  of  the  reflection  of 
light,  and  can  be  explained  by  the  diagram,  fig.  3,  which 
shows  one  form  of  the  “  telescope.”  One  looking  in  at 
B  sees  whatever  may  be  beyond  the  opposite  opening,  E, 
notwithstanding  that  the  brick,  A,  may  apparently  be 
in  the  way.  The  trick  is  performed  by 

CONCEALED  MIRRORS, 

or  bits  of  looking-glass,  placed  at  the  proper  angle. 
Thus,  E  being  turned  toward  an  object,  its  image  will 
be  reflected  from  that  mirror  down  to  another  mirror,  F ; 
from  F  across  to  77,  and  thence  up  to  <7,  where  it  is  seen 
by  the  eye  placed  at  B.  The  instrument  is  made  in  other 
forms  that  are  better  calculated  to  deceive  than  this,  but 
this  shows  the  principle  upon  which  all  are  made. 

. .  - *  — - 

Aunt  Sac’s  I*nzzle-IBox. 

pi. 

Hot  sulo  hatt  fresfus  si  grestnor  hant  eth  losu  atth 
icesjore. 

ADDITION  OF  FRACTION. 

1.  Take  two  letters  from  a  word  signifying  array ; 

2.  Take  two  from  another  signifying  a  fruit ; 

3.  Take  two  from  a  word,  meaning— to  disclose ; 

4.  Take  two  from  another,  meaning— forfeiture  ; 

5.  Two  from  another,  meaning — probably  ; 

6.  Two  from  a  word,  meaning— to  make  plain  ; 

Add  the  letters  together  and  you  will  see  what.  I  am 
trying  to  do.  Trtt  Again. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  eighty  letters : 

My  12,  23,  49,-77,  44,  01,-18,  3,  23,  34,  38,-48,  02,  76,- 
6,  26,  32,  33 — 5,  64, — 29,  70,  46,  is  a  Proverb  of  truth. 

My  67,  2,  20,  27,  37,-40,  63,  14—43,  19,  49, 11,  16,  32,  1,- 
78,  1,-65,  S,  71, 66,  17,  22,  70,  4,  is  a  Proverb  of  caution. 

My  28.— 1,  45,  33,  42,  13,-24,  73,  32,  20,  21,  69,  75,-10, 
54,-45,  50,  2,  9,  25,  29,  48,  14,  39,  8,  40,-15, 63,-18,  35,  36, 
—33,  66,  56,  7,  is  a  Proverb  of  honesty. 

My  80,  60,  28,  55,  21,-23,  72,-31,-69,  19,  79,  32,  30,-5, 
62,-15,  35,  51,-4,  59,  49,-38,  53,-6,  44,  78,  23,  33,  52,— 
41,  2,  is  a  Proverb  of  education. 

My  59,-41,  8,  63,  58,-21,  73,  47,  57,-10,  27,-74,  20,  34. 
19,  68,  22,-37,  70,-12,  13,-69,  35,  78,  42,  16,  29,-43,  38. 
28,  40,-41,  3,  26,  31,  46,-17,  25,  69,  44,  36,  54,  is  a  Proverb 
of  reputation. 

My  whole  is  a  Proverb  of  Solomon. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  47  letters  : 

My  38,  30,  22,  23,  22,  is  the  name  of  a  goddess. 

My  20,  8,  44,  34,  is  a  river  in  Africa. 

My  3, 14,  37,  is  a  kind  of  fish. 

My  32,  11,  2,  18,  7,  we  have  in  spring. 

My  40,  33,  36,  47,  is  an  article  of  apparel. 

My  4,  22,  1,  is  a  vehicle. 

My  5,  28,  10,  is  a  kind  of  dwelling. 

My  45,  9,  18,  12,  34,  42,  is  a  city  in  New  York. 

My  13,  19,  23,  is  what  some  people  drink. 

My  39, 46,  26,  is  a  woman’s  name. 

My  24,  30,  41,  5,  21,  31,  may  generally  be  seen  on  the 
dinner-table. 

My  43,  44,  16,  6,  27,  3,  21,  may  often  be  seen  on  a 
dress. 

My  15,  2,  25,  8,  29,  is  a  strait. 

My  17,  2,  20,  is  much  used  in  summer. 

My  whole  embodies  the  names  of  a  god  and  god¬ 
dess,  with  some  information  about  them. 

Ida  S.  Terry. 

3.  I  am  composed  of  10  letters  : 

My  1,  8,  is  to  move  forward. 

My  10,  5,  is  a  boy’s  nickname. 

My  6,  3, 4,  is  to  do  evil. 

My  3,  2,  8, 9,  is  very  strong. 

My  5,  8,  7,  is  something  very  small. 

My  whole  is  a  very  useful  implement  on  a  farm. 

E.  S.  D. 

4  I  am  composed  of  12  letters : 

My  3,  8,  10,  is  an  animal. 

My  11,  2,  3, 11,  1, 12,  is  a  kind  of  corn. 

My  5,  4,  9,  1,  2,  is  a  musical  instrument. 

My  7,  1,  4,  1,  7,  7,  1,  6,  is  a  city  in  South  America. 
My  whole  is  a  river  in  North  America. 

J.  II.  Noble. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

HOPE)GL  A  BLAND-  (GROG 
HOPE 
N  N  L  A  A 
N  D  A  I)  E 
G  E  D  L  N 
G  D  D  G  P 
GPOND 
HOPE 
LPEK 

Aggie  Sanxat. 

CONUNDRUM. 

Why  did  the  Colussus  of  Rhodes  became  quite  small  in 
a  thunder-storm  ? 

.  CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  shadow  but  not  in  gloom, 

My  next  is  in  grave  but  not  in  tomb, 

My  third  is  in  sink  but  not  in  fall, 

My  fourth  is  in  high  but  not  in  tall, 

My  fifth  is  in  mind  but  not  in  heed. 

My  sixth  is  in  plant  but  not  in  reed, 

My  seventh  is  in  game  but  not  in  play. 

My  eighth  is  in  tell  but  not  in  say, 

My  ninth  is  in  look  but  not  in  see, 

My  tenth  is  in  drink  but  not  in  tea, 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  principal  city 
You  will  find  it  with  ease  if  sufficiently  witty. 

Mamb. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  one  word  transposed  four  times.) 

That  horse  with  the  queer  — — —  has  as - a - as 

I  ever  saw.  The  driver  exclaimed,  “ - !  ” 

S.  F.  T. 

HIDDEN  RIVERS. 

1.  There  was  a  hippopotamus  at  the  show. 

2.  I  like  a  fat  ham,  especially  if  is  large. 

3.  Be  obedient  to  your  parents  and  teachers. 

4.  Ten  hundred  men  were  slain. 

5.  Oh  I  I  only  sent  you  there  to  stay  awhile. 

6.  One  has  a  lop-ear  like  a  rabbit. 

John  W.  Wheatley. 

SQUARE  PUZZLE. 

Take  seven  Christian  names  of  seven  letters  each,  and 
place  them  one  below  the  other,  so  that  another  name  of 
seven  letters  shall  he  revealed  in  the  diagonal  letters,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  finishing  at 
the  right  lower. 
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DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  A  vowel.  2.  A  heavenly  body,  which  forms  thecen- 
ter  of  a  system  of  orbs.  3.  The  American  Ostrich.  4.  A 
name.  5.  The  act  of  being  contemptuous.  6.  To  prose¬ 
cute.  7.  One-fourth  of  five. 

The  center  letters,  perpendicular  and  horizontal,  form 
a  name  with  which  we  arc  all  familiar.  K.  P.  N. 

RHOMBOID  PUZZLE. 

Across. 

1.  A  bird.  2.  An  animal.  3.  Incurring  punishment. 
4.  A  twist  of  thread.  5.  A  native  of  India. 

Downwards. 

1.  A  consonant.  2.  A  preposition.  3.  A  covering.  4. 
Animals.  5.  Liquors.  G.  A  value.  7.  To  cut  short.  S. 
None.  9.  One  of  many.  Nutmeg. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 
Metagram.— Stream— from  which  maybe  made  the  words 
Sam,  east,  steam,  tean..  mare,  ram,  tame,  rat,  tea,  arm,  sea, 
tar,  mast,  ease,  mate,  star,  (Mars),  rest,  stare. 

Transposed  Aviary.— 1.  Goldfinch.  2.  Humming-bird. 
3.  King-fisher  4.  Nightingale.  5.  Starling.  6.  Pigeon  7. 
Falcon.  8.  Swallow.  9.  Pheasant,  10.  Partridge. 

Numerical  Enigma.— Be  stirring,  man,  while  yet  the  day 
is  clear. 


Nine  Concealed  Fruits.— Orange,  lemon,  pear,  peach, 
currant,  plum,  prune,  grape,  apple. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Avnl  Sue.  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  iV.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Clints. 


Mrs.  S.  S.  D.—  A  very  pretty  edging,  for  the  purposes 
you  name,  may  be  made  with  braid  and  crochet-work. 
Get  Sutro’s  feather-edged  braid.  No.  3  (see  fig.  i),  (it  is 
cold  by  the  piece  of  12  yds.,  for  six  cents  ;  proportionally 
cheaper  in  larger  quantities),  Clark’s  cotton  No.  40,  and 
a  fine  steel  crochet-needle.  Fasten  the  cotton  into  the 
fourth  or  fifth  loop  from  the  end  of  the  braid  (to  allow 
for  raveling).  Make  a  chain  of  six  stitches,  then  put 
your  needle  into  the  next  loop  but  one,  with  short- 
Crochet.  Now  make  a  chain  of  five  stitches,  and  put 
your  needle  through  the  next  loop  but  one  with  short- 


Fig.  1. — FEATHER-EDGED  BRAID. 


crochet.  Again  a  chain  of  five  stitches,  and  your  needle 
through  the  next  loop  but  one.  Now  take  up  the  next 
eight  loops  of  the  braid  with  short-crochet,  and  you  will 
have  reached  the  point  illustrated  in  the  last  scallop  of 
figure  2.  The  eight  loops  just  finished  fill  up  the  inside 
of  the  lower  edge  of  the  scallop.  Now  make  a  chain  ot 
two  stitches  and  join  it  in  the  third  stitch  (just  drawing 
the  thread  through)  of  the  lowest  chain  of  five  ;  then  a 
chain  of  two  stitches,  and  turn  back  into  the  second 
loop  (from  the  eight  short-crochet  stitches)  of  the  braid  ; 
then  a  chain  of  two,  and  back  into  the  third  stitch  of  the 
next  chain  of  five ;  a  chain  of  two,  and  into  the  next 
loop  but  one  ;  then  you  make  a  chain  of  three,  ancF  draw 
your  thread  through  the  center  of  the  chain  of  six  ;  a 
chain  of  three,  and  into  the  next  loop  but  one.  This 


Fig.  2.— WIDE  EDGING. 


completes  the  scallop.  For  the  commencement  of  the 
next  scallop  (and  to  join  the  two)  put  your  crochet-needle 
through  the  loop  next  to  the  one  which  is  directly  under¬ 
neath  the  stitch  you  have  on  your  hook,  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  braid  ;  turn  it  over  on  the  wrong  side,  and  double 
the  braid  so  as  to  bring  the  loops  (between  the  two  scal¬ 
lops)  opposite  to  each  other,  then  draw  your  thread 
through  two  loops  at  a  time  (the  two  loops  which  are  op¬ 
posite  to  each  other), 
leaving  the  stitches 
all  on  the  needle,  un¬ 
til  you  come  to  the 
loop  above  the  eight 
short-crochet  stitch¬ 
es  inside  the  lower 
part  of  the  scallop ; 
then  draw  your  thread  through  the  first  stitch,  on  the 
hook,  then  through  two  and  through  two  until  you  come 
to  the  end  of  your  stitches.  Now  turn  it  over  on  the 
right  side,  flatten  it  out,  and  just  at  the  top  of  the  join¬ 
ing  there  will  he  one  little  loop  of  the  braid  standing  up 
by  itself;  through  that  you  draw  your  thread  and  com¬ 


mence  another  scallop,  beginning  with  the  chain  of  six 
as  before  described.  The  illustrations  may  enable  you 
to  see  through  what  my  explanation  has  left  obscure.  To 
make  a  narrower  edging,  like  figure  3,  leave  out  tiie 
second  “  chain  of  five  stitches  ”  ;  to  make  wider  edging, 
increase  your  chains  of  five,  and  take  up  more  loops  on 
the  inside  of  the  scallops. 

Jessie  W. — You  will  find  a  description  of  toilet-set 
(pincushion,  mats,  catch-alls,  card-case,  hair-pin  box,  etc.) 
in  the  June  No.,  lS76,ofthe  American  Agnculturist.  p.226. 

“W.” — The  symbolic  meaning  of  precious  stones  in 
Germany  is: 


Amethyst . Control  of  the  passions. 

Aqua  marine . Misfortune. 

Agate . ..Long  life  and  health. 

Bloodstone . Courage  and  discretion. 

Chrysolite . Preservation  from  folly. 

Diamond . Innocence. 

Emerald . Happiness. 

Garnet . Fidelity  to  promises. 

Opal . Hope. 

Ruby . Oblivion  and  grief. 

Sapphire  .  . Repentance. 

Sardonyx...  . . Conjugal  fidelity. 

Topaz . Friendship. 

Turquoise . Success. 


For  the  initials  “  C.  L.  P.,”  I  can  thinkof  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  coi'al .  lapis  lazuli,  and  pearl.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  peculiar  combination,  and  “C.  L.  P.'’  ivould  be 
very  sure  that  you  had  the  ring  made  especially  for  her. 

Charlie.— Yes ;  “alligator  skins”  are  tanned,  and 
used  for  boots  and  shoes.  Nearly  20,000  arc  tanned 
yearly  (the  sides  and  underneath  parts,  not  the  back). 
They  are  stripped  off,  packed  in  brine  and  sent  North, 
from  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to  he  tanned.  It  takes  from 
six  to  eight  months  to  prepare  them  for  use.  The  alli¬ 
gators  are  sometimes  12,  and  rarely  15  feet  long. 

“  S  M.  F.” — An  old  newspaper,  slightiy  dampened,  is 
the  very  best  thing  with  which  to  clean  a  looking-glass. 

“A.  M.  M.,”  asks  me  how  to  make  a  “shell-frame.” 
The  question  is  somewhat  indefinite,  but  I  suppose  she 
means  “how  to  make  a  frame  of  shells.”  1  never  had 
much  of  a  fancy  for  shell-work,  it  is  so  perishable;  the 
shells  are  always  falling  off,  and  getting  lost,  leaving  an 
ugly  gap  somewhere.  But  if  x  nad  plenty  of  pretty 
shells,  and  wanted  a  frame  of  the  kind,  I  should  procure 
a  suitable  wooden  frame  for  t-he  purpose  :  then  x  should 
cut  a  paper  the  exact  size  of  the  frame.  On  the  paper,  I 
should  arrange  the  shells  in  some  tasteful  uniform  or 
multiform  manner,  until  it  was  compietely  covered. 
Then  I  should  smear  the  frame  with  a  strong,  stiff  glue 
(a  small  portion  at  a  time),  and  transfer  tho  shells  from 
the  paper  to  the  frame,  one  at  a  time,  retaining  the  posi¬ 
tion  (originally  arranged  on  the  paper)  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  [Sometimes  the  frame  is  cove:  ed  with  a  thin  layer 
of  putty,  and  the  shells  imbedded  in  that.— Ed.] 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  M.  Marchand, 
Charlie  F.  B.,  Ida  C.  C.,  Augustus  J.  W.,  S.  G.  S.,  J.  R. 
H.,  Mary  Gold,  Saliie,  and  others,  whose  favors!  hope 
to  answer  at  some  future  time. 

-  ■>  m.  - - 

WSiere  Docs  tlie  ’IVl«eat  €lo  ?  • 

Every  boy  or  girl  who  lives  in  the  grain  growing  Slates 
takes  an  interest  in  the  wheat  crop.  They  see  wheat 
every  where,  they  hear  wheat  talked  of,  and  they  know 
that  the  wheat  is  sold  that  sugar,  shoes,  and  many  other 
things  may  be  bought  with  the  money.  The  girls  and 
the  quite  young  boys,  if  they  take  no  part  in  the  work  oi' 
raising  the  crop,  can  admire  it,  and  they  early  learn  to 
know  that  the  fields  so  bright,  and  green  in  fall  and  spring 
are  wheat  fields.  Later,  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  is, 
when  the  tail  grain  is  moved  by  the  summer  breezes,  and 
it  rolls  iu  waves  likes  those  of  the  sea!  Later  still,  the 
green  gives  way  the  rich  tint  that  shows  that  the  grain 
is  ripe,  and  soon  you  hear  the  click  of  the  reapers,  and 
then  come  the  liurry  and  the  buzz  ot  the  thrashing  time. 
All  these  make  the  wheat,  crop  a  most  interesting  one, 
even  to  the  young  people  who  can  not  work  at  it.  But 
the  older  hoys  are  sure  to  have  a  hand  in  the  crop 
at  some  time,  if  it  is  only  to  drive  the  horses  or  other¬ 
wise  help  at  the  thrashing  machine.  It  must  he  a  dull 
kind  of  hoy  who  can  keep  quiet  when  thrashing  is  going 
on,  where  nil  is  so  active  and  every  one  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  with  all  his  might.  The  horses  are  pulling,  the 
drivers  shouting — or  if  an  engine  is  used,  the  steam  puf¬ 
fing — the  machine  going  with  a  tremendous  racket :  even 
the  air  seems  full  of  chaff,  and  straw,  and  shonts,  and 
sounds.  Where  so  much  is  going  on  we  say — a  boy  that 
is  any  sort  of  a  hoy — is  sure  to  caieli  the  spirit,  and  be 
doing  something.  When  at  the  thrashing  machine,  do 
yon  ever  think  what  all  this  bustle  and  rush  is  for— what 
does  this  crowd  of  horses  or  steam,  of  cogs  and  cranks, 
of  men  and -boys,  all  this  noise  and  dust — what,  does  it 
all  accomplish  ?  Go  to  the  delivery  spoilt,  of  the  machine, 
and  what  do  yon  see?  A  little  stream  of  small  yellow¬ 
ish  or  brownish  grains — the  wheat,  running  into  a  bag. 
But  this  hnrry-sknrry  of  thrashing  is  only  the  end  of  a 
long  line  of  operations.  Months  ago  there  were  strong 


horses  at  work  with  plows,  harrows,  drills,  and  rollers. 
There  was  the  farmers  anxiety  about  snow,  and  freezing, 
and  thawing,  he  was  watching  for  insects  and  smut, 
Then  came  reapers  and  binders,  and  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing — all  this  work  running  through  months,  and  all  that 
this  little  stream  of  wheat  might  quietly  run  from  the 
side  of  this  very  noisy  machine.  Is  it  worth  all  this 
trouble  and  all  this  labor  to  get  just  those  grains.  What 
are  they — what  are  they  good  for  that  they  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  such  a  cost — that  machines  and  animals,  that  men 
with  their  hands  and  with  their  thoughts,  should  all  com¬ 
bine  to  produce  these  little  grains  of  wiieat.  If  we  were 
by,  we  might  play  the  conjurer  of  the  old  fairy  talc,  and 
say :  “  If  you  would  see  that  stream  of  wheat  as  it  really 

is,  take  this  magic  glass  and  look  through  it.  This  is  a 
wonderful  glass  ;  it  is  called  ‘The  Imagination.’  Every 
hoy,  and  every  girl  has  one,  but  they  do  not  always  know 

it,  and  some  who  do  know  it  and  try  to  use  the  glass, 
look  through  the  wrong  end  and  see  things  as  they  are 
not.  But  look  now  at  the  wheat  and  what  do  you  see  in 
the  stream  ?” — “  Steamships  and  watches.  A  Senator 
making  a  speech  and  a  cook  making  a  pie  ;  fine  laces 
and  silks,  and  gunny  bags  and  ropes ;  a  thief  going  to 
prison,  a  preacher  going  to  liis  pulpit ;  books — books, 
and  more  hooks;  newspapers  and  pictures;  a  micro¬ 
scope  and  a  locomotive,  washing  machines  and  sewing 
machines,  such  a  lot ;  looms,  reapers  and — there,  take 
your  glass,  I  am  tired — there  is  too  much — there  is 
everything.” — Wheat  is  bread.  That  “  bread  is  the  stnfl 
of  life,”  is  a  saying  so  true  that  many  persons  think  it  is 
from  the  Scriptures.  Wheat  is  the  main  support  of  life 
in  all  civilized  nations,  and  life  stiows  itself  in  innu¬ 
merable  forms,  a  few  of  which  we  have  supposed  our 
youngster  saw  by  the  aid  of  “The  Imagination.”  It  is 
no  improper  use  of  the  imagination  to  see  in  the  wheat 
those  things  which  but  for  the  wheat  could  hardly  he 
possible.  In  writing  thus  we  would  show  the  farmer’s 
boy  that  in  raising  wheat,  he  is  doing  something  more 
than  getting  so  much  a  bushel  for  it.  He  is  helping  on 
the  world’s  progress  ;  lie  is  famishing  food  to  the  muscles 
and  the  brains  of  the  world,  and  these  muscles  and 
brains  in  turn  help  him  with  better  plows  and  thrashers, 
and  send  him  hooks  and  papers  to  nourish  his  brain  in 
return.  We  would  show  him  that  while  we  are  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  the  world’s  work,  the  farmer’s  part  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  honorable.  Yon  can  see  that 
this  little  stream  of  wheat,  insignificant  though  it  looks, 
is  really  important.  Each  grain  is  full  of  power,  quiet 
now,  hut  capable  of  being  awakened.  In  a  stream  of  gun¬ 
powder,  eacli  grain  can  exert  an  immense  power,  but 
that  is  exercised  suddenly  and  dangerously — while  the 
power  in  the  grain  of  wheat,  is  exerted  gradually,  it 
becomes  bread,  and  bread  feeds  the  muscles  and  the 
brains,  and  its  final  power  is  shown  in  the  work 
these  do,  which  (though  sometimes  turned  to  evil)  is 
generally  for  the  good  oi  mankind.  These  precious 
grains  are  really  worth  all  the  trouble,  all  the  hard  work, 
and  all  the  anxious  thought  through  the  months  be¬ 
tween  seed  time  and  harvest,  until  amid  all  the  lmrly 
burly  of  thrashing,  they  can  run  in  a  stream,  quiet,  hut 


STEAM  ELEVATOR  FOR  LOADING  SHIPS. 


how  full  of  concealed  powdr,  from  the  outlet  of  the 
thrasher.  Where  does  the  wheat  go  then?  “To  the 
mill,”  you  will  say.  That  which  the  farmer  sends  him¬ 
self  to  the  mill — even  that  used  in  his  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  whole  crop.  The  rest 
finally  gets  to  the  mill,  lint  what  a  long  journey  much  of 
it  takes.  Between  the  field  on  your  farm  and  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  at  your  barn,  to  the  mill,  is  often  thousands 
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of  miles.  If  you  were  to  trace  the  journey  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  from  your  farm  to  the  table  where  it  is  eaten 
as  bread,  it  might  take  you  a  long  distance,  and  through 
many  strange  scenes.  You  see  the  sacks  of  wheat 
loaded  upon  the  wagon,  you  know  that  they  go  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  or  it  may  be  to  a  shipping  point 
on  the  river  or  lake,  and  then  your  knowledge  of  it  ends. 
The  East  has  been  these  many  years  sending  its  people 
to  the  West,  and  now  theWest  sendsits  grain  Eastward. 
It  comes  by  railroad  and  canal,  and  at  last  reaches  the 
coast.  It  may  be  made  into  flour  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  Baltimore,  and  make  its  last  appearance  on  the 
table  of  a  Fifth  Avenue 
palace  or  a  Five  Points 
hovel.  But  most  of  it  must 
keep  moving,  and  go  on 
and  on  across  the  wide 
Atlantic  before  it  finds  a 
mill.  The  steamers  sailing 
from  New  York  to  Europe 
on  Saturday,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  took  263,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  on  that  day, 
and  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  similarly  large 
quantities  are  taken  away. 

Some  of  you  wheat  raising 
boys  can  calculate  how 
many  farms  like  yours 
it  will  take  to  make  up 
the  quantity  taken  Dy  the 
steamers  on  that  one  day. 

These  steamers  often  have 
to  unload  and  take  in  their 
return  cargo  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  busy  times  with 
them  ;  the  work  goes  on 
day  and  night,  and  while 
the  imported  cargo  is 
going  out  at  one  end,  the 
export  cargo  goes  in  at 
the  other  end  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  ship.  As  you  well 
know,  it  would  be  very 
slow  work  to  shovel  up 
all  this  grain  and  carry  it 
on  board  in  baskets,  so 
steam  is  called  into  use. 

The  wheat— possibly  some 
of  that  from  your  own 
farm,  is  brought  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  in  canal 
boats  or  barges,  and  from 
there  it  is  loaded  upon 
the  steamship  by  means 
of  a  “  Steam  Elevator.” 

The  engraving  shows  how 
one  of  these  looks  by  the 
side  of  a  ship,  and  its  out¬ 
side  appearance ;  it  is  not 
rare  to  see  two  or  three 
of  these  at  work  at  one 
steamer.  These  elevators 
have  an  endless  band,  to 
which  pockets  or  buck¬ 
ets  are  attached,  and  this 
"being  moved  by  a  steam 
engine,  a  continuous  row 
of  pockets,  full  of  wheat, 
is  going  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  elevator;  there 
they  pass  overa  wheel,  the 
■wheat  falls  out  and  a  row  of  empty  pockets  is  going  down 
on  the  other  side.  The  result  is  a  large  stream  of  wheat, 
running  from  the  elevator,  which  may  be  directed  by 
means  of  spouts  to  any  part  of  the  hold  of  the  ship.  At 
last  the  great  steamer  gets  her  load,  not  only  of  wheat, 
but  of  flour,  pork,  beef,  ana  many  other  of  the  products 
of  our  farms,  even  to  the  eggs  from  your  barn-yard,  and 
starts  at  the  very  hour— with  all  the  promptness  of  a 
Jerry-boat— on  her  way  across  the  ocean.  These  grains 
■  of  wheat,  how  they  must  be  tossed  and  rubbed,  and  as 
the  steamer  goes  plunging  on  and  on,  every  day  and 
hour  carrying  it  farther  and  farther  from  the  farm  where 
it  grew.  At  length  after  its  long  journey  by  land  and 
sea  it  gets— the  destination  of  all  wheat— to  mill.  Where’ 
does  it  at  last  appear  as  bread  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  It  may 
be  in  the  scantily  furnished  home  of  some  workman  at 
Manchester,  or  in  the  castle  of  some  nobleman  ;  it  may 
.be  at  the  table  of  a  London  clerk's  boarding-house,  or 
possibly  at  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandingham, 
or  of  the  Queen  herself  at  Windsor.  All,  workman, 
nobleman,  clerk,  Prince,  or  Queen,  must  have  bread — 
they  are  all  equal  in  this — bread  is  a  universal  want, 
and  our  fertile  farms,  our  industrious  farmers,  and  you, 
wide  awake  industrious  boy,  as  you  help  whether  by 
working  in  the  field  or  at  the  thrashing  machine,  all  are 
■contributing  to  auswer  the  world’s  great  cry  for  bread. 


A  Distinguished  Visitor  from 
Africa,  0*.  Oiigo,  Esq. 

Probably  there  has  not  been  in  many  years  an  arrival 
in  Europe  which  caused  so  much  excitement  among  a 
certain  class  as  that  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  The 
Emperors,  Princes,  Mayors,  and  other  high  dignitaries, 
made  a  great  fuss,  a  while  ago,  over  the  visit  of  the  Shah 
of  Persia.  More  recently  our  own  Ex-President  General 
Grant  has  received,  not  only  from  the  officials,  but  what 
is  much  better,  from  the  people  in  general,  a  magnificent 
welcome.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern 


Monarch,  or  a  Western  Ex-President,  was  ever  viewed 
with  so  much  interest,  as  has  the  arrival  of  an  Indi¬ 
vidual  from  Africa,  with  no  title  at  all,  by  a  few  men  of 
science.  Monarchs  and  cx-Presidents  were  after  all  but 
men,  while  one  Individual  from  Africa  was  much  less  than 
a  man,  and  that  very  fact  made  him  ail  the  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Travelers  in  Africa  had  long  ago  given  accounts  ot 
wonderful  creatures  who  were  found  there,  creatures  as 
large  as  the  largest  man,  and  with  strength  to  do  won¬ 
derful  things,  such  as  crushing  a  gun-barrel  in  their  teeth, 
and  carrying  off  the  natives  in  their  arms.  Later, 
skulls  and  skeletons,  and  stuffed  skins  of  this  creature — 
known  as  the  Gorilla,  were  sent  first  to  this  country,  and 
later  to  Europe,  and  these  only  increased  the  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  animal.  It  was  stated  by  trav¬ 
elers  that  the  ferocity  of  these  creatures  was  unbounded, 
and  that  even  when  taken  quite  young  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tame  tbem.  Several  young  gorillas  were  shipped 
to  Europe,  but  they  somehow  died,  or  otherwise  disap¬ 
peared  before  they  reached  port,  and  this  was  given  as 
additional  evirtense  that  the  animals  could  not  be  tamed. 
An  African  captured  a  very  young  Gorilla,  and  sold  it  to 
a  Portugese  gentleman  living  in  Africa,  for  a  small  sum. 
A  Prussian  Exploring  Expedition  happening  to  stop  at 
the  village  where  the  Portugese  lived,  that  gentleman 
gladly  gave  the  young  Gorilla  to  one  of  the  members  of 


the  party,  who  took  the  animal  to  Europe,  and  finally 
sold  it  to  the  managers  of  the  Aquarium  at  Berlin  for 
$5,000.  It  then  was  no  longer  a  mere  animal— a  young 
gorrilla,  but  Mr.  Pongo,  and  under  that  name  his  fame 
extended  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Never  was  a  young 
Royal  Highness  more  carefully  watched  than  was  Pongo. 
What  he  did  when  awake,  how  he  slept,  what  he  had  for 
breakfast,  what  for  dinner,  and  what  he  did  between 
meals  were  closely  studied,  faithfully  recorded,  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  sentall  overthe  world.  Berlin  had  Pongo,  and 
London  was  Pongo-less,  and  this  would  never  do;  Lon¬ 
don  endured  this  for  two  years,  and  at  last  sent  to  Berlin 
and  had  the  young  Gorilla 
brought  over.  Once  in 
London  poor  Pongo  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  he  was 
written  up  in  all  the  daily 
papers,  and  pictured  in  all 
the  illustrated  weeklies  ; 
the  scientific  men  came 
and  they  measured  his 
bones  and  counted  his 
ribs,  they  talked  about  his 
“facial  angle,”  and  his 
“  occipital  ridge.”  At  last 
Pongo  went  back  to  Berlin 
and — soon  died.  Whether 
London  fog,  or  London 
science,  was  too  ranch  for 
Pongo,  we  probably  shall 
never  know.  He  went 
back  to  Berlin  and  died 
very  suddenly,  and  all  that 
is  left  of  him  is  his  many 
portraits,  one  of  the  best 
of  which,  from  a  London 
journal  called  “  Our  Lit¬ 
tle  Folks  ”  is  given  here. 
When  this  picture  was  ta¬ 
ken,  Pongo  was  supposed 
to  be  about  three-and-a- 
half  years  old,  he  was  be¬ 
tween  three-and-a-lialf  and 
four  feet  high,  and  weigh¬ 
ed  forty-three  pounds. 
Though  covered  with  hair, 
and  going  on  all  fours, Pon. 
go  was  looked  upon  as  be¬ 
ing  more  like  a  human  be¬ 
ing  than  any  ape  or  other 
animal  ever  before  known, 
but  it  only  needs  a  look  at 
his  portrait,  where  he  nat¬ 
urally  uses  his  foot  as  a 
hand,  to  see  that  he  is  very 
far  from  a  human  being, 
even  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  He 
showed  considerable  intel¬ 
ligence,  but  not  more  than 
is  exhibited  by  some  dogs; 
and  though  he  had  been 
taught  to  sit  at  the  table 
and  eat  very  much  what 
his  keeper  ate,  and  even  to 
take  his  food  sometimes 
with  a  spoon,  he  showed 
his  natural  tastes  by  pre¬ 
ferring  to  sit  upon  the 
floor  or  to  swing  upon  a 
trapeze,  which  was  provid¬ 
ed  for  him.  Poor  Pongo 
died  before  he  could  teach  us  much  about  his  people— 
that  is,  the  full-grown  gorillas  of  the  African  forests. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  they  grow  to  be 
five-and-a-lialf  feet,  and  some  say  over  six  feet  high.  The 
skeleton  is  in  many  respects  more  like  the  human  skele¬ 
ton  than  that  of  any  other  animal ;  the  bones  of  its  limbs 
are  wonderfully  large  and  strong,  and  while  its  head  is 
largo,  that  part  of  the  skull  which  holds  the  brain  is  very 
small.  Indeed  the  brain  of  the  largest  gorilla  is  not  half 
the  size  of  that  of  the  lowest  savages  yet  known.  The 
gorillas  are  said  to  go  in  troops  of  four  females  and  one 
male;  the  two  sexes  being  somewhat  different  in  color, 
the  hair  on  the  males  being  grayish,  and  that  of  the 
females,  blackish.  The  gorilla  is  found  principally  in 
the  western  part  of  Africa,  in  the  forests  north  and  south 
of  the  equator.  The  males  are  exceedingly  savage,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  man  if  he  comes  in  the  way. 
They  are  said  to  come  towtjjds  their  enemy,  beating  their 
breasts  and  roaring  terribly,  and  to  be  most  dangerous. 
Yet  as  human-like  as  gorillas  seem  in  some  respects, 
several  of  the  African  tribes  eat  its  flesh,  while  other 
tribes  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  this  or  the  chimpanzee  or 
other  apes,  because  they  are  so  much  like  man.  Pongo 
has  proved  so  interesting,  that  no  doubt  other  gorillas 
will  be  taken  from  their  homes  and  taught  the  ways  of 
civilized  life,  and  we  hope  may  not  share  Pongo’s  fate. 
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plowman  can  do  with  walking 
plow.  7,000  sold  and  in  use  in  two 
years,  giving  unbounded  satisfac- 
_  tion.  Cold  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
p  trial  1874,  and  Indiana  State  trial 
1870,  the  two  highest  ever  award¬ 
ed  sulky  plows. 

T?.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  ISO  Water  St.,  New  York,  Agent, 
DEERE  &  CO..  Mobile,  Ills.  Established  1847.  Manufac¬ 
turers^!  Gang  Plows,  Cultivators,  and  Steel  Plows  Of  .all 
gBjseclally  adapted  to  sticky  Boils.  Send  for  circulars* 


Steam  -  Engines. 

ITOIH  1878. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  iu  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Imperial  Egg  Food. 

(See  Advertisement,  page  37.) 

Pure  Gum 

MJBBEE  BOOTS! 

fill  Outwear  Common  Ruler  Boots, 

Made  by  the  “CANDEE  RUB¬ 
BER  CO.”  with  a  view  to  great 
durability,  and  differ  from  ordinary 
Rubber  Boots  in  being  entirely  free 
from  adulterative  mixtures.  Made 
of  Pure  Para  Gum,  compounded 
only  with  the  ingredients  necessary 
to  “  vulcanize”  the  goods  to  insure 
uniform  pliability  in  any  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Durability  being  the  point  aimed 
at,  the  Boots  are  made  as  pure  as 
possible,  without  regard  to  a  highly 
finished  surface,  and  thesulplmrous 
appearance  of  the  ‘‘Candee” 

Boot  is  evidence  of  its  purity. 

Buyers  should  beware  of  imita- 
tions,-  as  “dull 
finish”  Boots  of 
cheap  quality  are 
on  the  market  and 
are  sold  to  the  un¬ 
wary  for  “Pure 
Boots.”  All  Pure 
Boots  are  branded 

thus:  :  . :  No  orders  received 

:  “STANDARD  PURE,  :  at  Factorv.  Ask 
:  L.  CANDEE  &  CO.”  ;  your  dealer  for  the 
“  Candee”  Boot. 


These  Paints  are  in  every  respect  strictly  first  class ,  and 
second  to  no  others  in  the  market  in  purify,  richness,  and 
permanency  of  color,  beauty  of  finish,  and  durability.  They 
are  prepared  ready  for  tiie  brush,  in  twelve  newest  shades, 
and  standard  colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of 
all  classes  of  buildings,  insid-'  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required. 

They  contain  no  water,  alkali,  or  other  useless  or  dele¬ 
terious  ingredients,  such  as  are  U6cd  in  nearly  all  the  liquid 
or  so-called  chemical  paints,  and  arc  guaranteed  to  be  the 
most  durable  paints  in  the  world  for  outside  icork. 

Owing  to  the  wonderful  covering  properties  of  these 
Paints,  the  farmer,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  can,  by 
their  use,  preserve  and  beautify  their  buildings,  fences,  or 
other  wood  and  ironwork,  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  usual  cost  of  other  ready  mixed  paints,  or  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil.  TUT  These  Paints  are  sold  by  standard  U. 
S.  gallon  measure,  and  our  packages  contain  from  eight  to 
twelve  per  cent  more  paint  than  those  usually  sold. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT,  for  tin  and  shingle 
roofs,  iron-work,  agricultural  implements,  fences,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.  T Vs  guarantee  this  to  be  a  better  article 
than  has  iver  before  been  offered  to  the  public  for  similar 
purposes 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Asbestos  Roofing,  Steam  Fipc.and  Boiler  Cov¬ 
erings,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathing.  Fire,  Acid,  and 
Water-proof  Coatings,  Cements,  etc.  Send  for  Samples, 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Price-Lists,  &c. 

HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY. 

Builders  Hardware.- Everything  necessary  for  build¬ 
ing  or  tetuiring  tbe  House,  Barn,  or  Outhouses.  Maehin- 
is’s  Hardware.— Screws.  ’Washers.  Bolts.  Wrenches,  etc. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  including  Refrigerators,  al¬ 
so  Farming  Implements  and  Tools  of  all  kinds 
JOSEPH  T.  FARRINGTON. 

32  Howard  St.,  New  York  City. 

EOOK!  ipoWgacste!! 
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2,000  Varieties  Rare  ami  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds. 
500  Varieties  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 


500  Varieties  Seed  Potatoes. 

Selected  Seeds  <>!  all  the  leading  and  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  Root  ami  Forage  Crops  lor  Field  Culture, 
consisting  oi  Carrots,  Mangel  wurzel,  and  Sugar 
Beets,  Corn.  Turnips,  Ruta  Iiaga,  Grass  Seeds, 
etc.  Fertilizers,  Garden  Tools,  Small  Fruits, 
Flowering  Plants,  ami  other  Requisites  lor  the 
Farm  uud  Garden. 

A  complete  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  the  above,  with 
directions  for  culture,  will  be  found  in  l lie  following  cata¬ 
logues  now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Jan.  1. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  price 
affixed— regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Ama¬ 
teur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 
2iB  pages,  price  35  Cents. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Gardener’s  Almanac  for  1818, 
and  Abridged  Catalogue.  loti  pages,  Willi  Monthly  Cal¬ 
endar  of  Operations,  10  Cents. 

B1  iss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  contains  a 
list  of  fit.'O  Varieties,  and  much  useful  information  upon  their 
cultivation.  10  Cents*  Address 


P.O.  now  II.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

No.  571£*  34:  Barclay  St*,  New  York. 


1878  DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR,  1878 


Contains  descriptive  and  price  list  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and 
Grass  Seeds,  Plants,  liulbs,  Novelties,  and  every  GARDEN 
REQUISITE.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Imperial  Eg’g'  Food. 

(See  Advertisement,  page  37.) 


My  Animal  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1878  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply;  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  tlie  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  vrho  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  tile 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  If.  GREGOR  V,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


Established  in  1328. 

BUIST’S 

Garden  Seeds 

were  awarded  the  Centennial 
Prize  Mcclal  and  Diploma  of 
Honor  for  their 

Purity  and  Superior 
Quality. 

THEY  ARE  ESPECI¬ 
ALLY  DESIRABLE  for 
MARKET  GARDEN- 
ERS,  are  exclusively  of  our 
own  Growth  from  the  choicest 
selected  Stocks. 

B uist’s  GARDE N 
MANUAL,  and  ALMANAC 
for  187 S,  with  the  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Planters  Price  List  of 
seeds  mailed  to  all  applicants 
free. 

£3*~  Wholesale  Price  List  for 
Merchants  who  deal  in  seeds 
mailed  on  application. 


Address  ISO05EMT  HUSST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower,  JPMIadelpEaia,  Pa 


varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etu. 
Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Midi. 


FOR  SA1K. 

lon.ono  extra  fine  1  year  old  Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings.  All 
in  the  cellar  rendv  for.shipment,  *5,00  per  1,000. 

STEPHKN  HO  NT  &  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Cth 


Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  of  botli  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  end  Plants,  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  will  lie  forwarded' on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


A.  HAMCE  &  SO^,  &ed  Bank,  M.  J. 

ROOT’!*  GARDEN  MANUAL 

for  1S74,  contains  practical  instructions  on  Gardening 
Topics,  and  price  list  of  Choice  Seeds.  Sent  for  10cts„ 
allow!  on  llrst  order.  Address 

J.  IS,  MOOT,  Koefelonl,  Illinois, 


To  Buyers  of  Seeds. 


Our  Annual  Catalogue  and  priced  list  of  seeds  will  be 
published  in  January,  and  sent  free  to  all  our  customers, 
without  writing  for  it,  and  to  all  others  enclosing  stamp  for 
postage.  As  the  best  seeds  are  always  Hie  cheapest,  we  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  amt  others, 
to  our  specially  fine  stock  of  Home  Grown  Vegetable  Seeds 
of  all  tlie  staple  kinds;  and  also  of  Florists,  and  others,  to 
our  very  large  collection  of  tlie  best  strains  of  Flower  Seeds. 
Novelties,  &c.  Seeds  sent  by  express  and  mail  to  all  parts  of 
tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  and  guaranteed  to  reach 
purchasers.  HOVEY  Si  CO., 

16  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TIE  DIHQEE  &  GQNARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES,  suitable  for 
immediate  flowering,  safely  by  mail,  at  all  post 
ollices.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  la¬ 
belled.  lor  SI  :  12  lor  $2;  19  lor  §3;  20  for  $4;  35  for 
85;  75  for  $10;  100  for  $13.  Send  for  our  New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and  elioose  from  over  30n  finest 
sorts,  our  Great,  Specialty  i«  growing  ami  distribut¬ 
ing  Roses.  THE  DIN  GEE  <fc  CONAB  D  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

.  CA1I00R,S 

BROADCAST 

SEED  SOWER. 

sSspsU -I  Sows  all  kinds  of  Grain 
aud  Grass  Seed. 

Sows  4  to  8  acres  per  hour. 
Does  the  work  better  than  can 
the  done  by  any  other  means 
'  whatever.  Price  only  *5.  Sold 
in  all  quarters  of  tlie  Globe. 
Send  Stamp  lor  circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  Iff.  H. 

Mew  Double  White  Violet, 

BELLE  DE  CHATENAY. 

This  novelty  in  violets  originated  in  France.  It  is  of  strong 
habit  and  produces  large  double  white  flowers,  which  are 
quite  fragrant  and  measure,  when  full v  developed,  one  incli 
across.  It  flowers  freely  in  the  Autumn.  Price  $1.00  each 
($9  per  doz.),  sent  free  hv  mail. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seedsman  &  Florist, 

No.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

fJTTOTfyE  PLANTS  I  The  best,  offer  ever  made.  For 
1/hUU/Xi  f , ,  x  °  ’  catalogue  address,  with  stamp, 

T7T  flWT?T?  «T?T7T!i<a  I  H*  CHITTY ,  Florist-, 
xLUW  iiii  bJuihllb  !  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


50,000  Boiille  Tuberose  Bulls. 

Doz.  100  1,000 

First  Quality  Large  Flowering  Bulbs . $  .75  $4.00  $25.00 

Second  Quality  Flowering  Bulbs . . .  .50  8.00  15.00 

A  few  hundred  EXTKA  Large  Bulbs.  .  .  1.00  5.00 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs.  8.00  50.C0 

If  sent  by  Mail,  25  cents  per  dozen.  Extra. 

Special  prices  to  the  Trade  lor  large  quantities,  if  taken 
this  fall. 

The  season  having  been  the  most  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  bulbs,  we  offer  the  largest 
and  best  ever  sent  out  by  us. 

tVJlLLER  &  HAYES, 

5774  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


SHAKER’S 


Genuine  Flower  and  Carden  Seeds. 

Address  D.  C.  BRAIN ARD,  Agt., 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Amateur  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Garden  for  1878  sent  on  reception  of  tlireo 
cents  Postage  Stamp.  Wholesale  catalogue  lice. 


I!  will  send  my  new  priced  catalogue  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  It  contains  a  list  of  prices  of  over  ONE 
THOUSAND  PLANTS,  and  at  such  rates  as  to  bring 
them  within  tlie  reach  of  all. 


Abutilons . 10c. 

Ageratums . 08c. 

Begonias . 15c. 

Garnat  ions . 10c . 

Cupheas . 08c. 


Oalla  Lilies . 12c. 

Cvclamens . 1  5c. 

GUrysantlieniiims.lCc. 

Fuchsias . 10c. 

Geraniums . lGc. 


Heliotropes . 10c. 

Ivies  . 15c. 

Primroses . 1  5c. 

Roses . 20e. 

Smilax . 06c. 

Send  for  combined  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue. 

PLANTS  and  SEEDS  forwarded  by  MAIL 
FRE®>  and  packed  so  as  to  ensure  safety. 

WW.  E.  BOWDITCH, 

6f5  Wswn  §t„  Postoit,  .Mass, 


1878.] 
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Combined  CATALOGUE 

OP 


E¥EHYTH1I^G 


FOR  THE 

GARDEM 

Numbering  175  pages,  with  Colored  Plate, 

SENT  FREE 

To  our  customers  of  past  years,  and  to 
all  purchasers  of  our  books,  either 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT, 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

Or  GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE, 
(Price  $1.50  each,  prepaid,  by  mail.) 

To  others,  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Plain  Planter  Seed  Catalogues,  without | 
Plate,  free  to  all. 

PETER  HENDER80N&  CO. 

Seedsmen ,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists ,  \ 

35  Cortlandt  St,,  New  York. 


Imperil!  1  Egg  Food. 

(See  Advertisement,  page  37.) 


Plants 

AND 

Seeds 


THE  BELLEVUE 
NURSERY  CO., 

Paterson,  New  Jersey, 

now  offer  Verbenas  S3  per 
100.  Geraniums  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  100  varieties,  and 
millions  of  other  plants  at 
eqna'ly  low  prices. 

Orders  should  he  addressed 
to  the  Co.,  not  to  H.  E.j 
Chitty,  who  is  no  longer  ini 
Us  employ.  Catalogues  sent] 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 


Roses 

AND 

Bulbs 


of  the 


JSFeiv  Seedling  Raspberry 

Ep  Dnrc Pride 

.r.  flUfc  d  Hudson, 

Cor n wall -on-tlie-Hud-  of  whicli  Chas.  Downing  says : 

am.  On  iia-o  Co  .  N.  Y.  “  As  it  now  appears,  it  is  the 
son,  orange  co.,  rs.  * .  1;lI.sesr  l)est  flavol.ea 

R  -d  Raspberry  I  have  yet  seen."  Also  1st  Pretnium  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  bv  the  100,000.  All  other  Small  Fruits,  choicest 
kinds,  pure,  first-class  plants.  Circulars  describing  the 
newer  fruits  free  to  all.  Address 

A  New  Raspbei 

“NEW  ROCHELLE.” 

This  is  a  hardy,  strong,  and  healthy  grower,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  much  fruit  as  any  known  variety ;  fruit  large, 
of  good  flavor,  and  bears  carriage  well.  I  can  furnish  one 
year  transplanted  canes  at  $3.00  per  doz. ;  tips  $2.00  per  doz. 
Send  for  a  circular. 

S.  P.  CARPENTER,  New  ItocUelle,  N.  Y. 

2,500,000  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBER¬ 
RY,  BLACKBERRY,  CURRANTS, 
Grapes,  Asparagus  Boots,  Peach  Trees. 

The  hestofstock  ;  some  priceson  page  438  November  num¬ 
ber,  1877 ;  special  rates  on  large  quantities.  Correspondence 
solicited.  New  Catalogue  now  ready,  free;  send  for  one. 
JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

1I0RTH  STAR  SEEDS. 

The  further  North  Seeds  are  Grown,  the  earlier  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  mature.  [We  conduct  the  most  Northern  seed  farm 
In  America. 

Earliest  and  Hardiest  sorts  a  specialty. 

Catalogue  free. 

HOLLISTER,  CARTER  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

SI  TREES  AND  PLANTS  & 

Apple  Trees,  15c.  each;  Standard  Pear,  40c. 
earn  ;  Dwarf  Pear,  30c.  each.  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  anil  Grape  Vines ,  by  the  doz.,  100, 
1,000,  or  10,000.  All  goods  packed  and  delivered  at  depot 
■without  extra  charge.  Price-list  free. 

S.  C.  DkCOTJ,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

By  mail,  post-paid,  10 
Double  Tuberoses,  fine 
flowering  bulbs,  75c.  12 
choice  Gladiolus,  12  sorts  with  name,  $1 .00.  4  Lilies,  4  beauti¬ 
ful  sorts,  50c.  5  choice  Roses,  50c.  All  kinds  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  seeds  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  Five  Cents 
per  paper.  Bulbs  and  Blunts  in  variety.  Catalogues  free— 
send  for  one  at  once.  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens,  N.Y. 

Andre  Lero  5s  Nurseries, 

Angers,  France. 

The  largest  and  richest  of  Europe  in  Fruit,  Ornamental 
and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Camellias,  Roses,  Fruit 
Tree  Stocks,  &e„  &c.  Large  culture  of  Vegetable  and  Field 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Flowers,  &c.,  &c. 

C.  KAOUX,  Agent,  76  Park  Place,  New  York. 


SEEDS,  BULBS,  &c. 


THE  PLANET  JR.  HORSE  HOE 

was  popular  in  ’77.  We  have  spared  no  pains  to  improve  it  for  ’7S,  and  to 
amply  secure  it  by  patent.  We  have  also  combined  with  it  the  “  Iron  Age  " 
Cultivator.  We  offer  the  improved  “  Iron  Age  ”  Cultivator  with  five  styles 
of  teeth  for  different  soils  and  crops.  All  the  above  goods  are  of  the  finest 
quality,  having  wrought  bolted  frames,  and  polished  and  tempered  cast 
steel  teeth.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  (new  address),  No.  229  Market.  St..  I'liila., 
Manfs.  Also  Patentees  of  THE  PLANET  Jr.  HAND  DRILLS 
AND  WHEEL  HOES.  Have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price,  and  im¬ 
proved  for  ',8.  i-oat-styles.  Thousands  in  use.  Descriptive  priced  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  above  goods,  with  testimonials,  free. 

Agents: — Joseph  Breck  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.  Semple  &  Ilirge  Mfg  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Humphrey,  Dodge  &  Co.,  Concord,  N.  II.  Hollister,  Carter 
&  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  A.  Ames,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Geo.  S.  Haskell 
&  Co.,  Rockford,  III. 


SEEDS.PLANTS.TREES. 

Buy  direct  from  the  growers,  and  obtain  cheaper  and  better  seeds.  AVe  are  prepared  to  offer  the  best  possible  inducements 
to  all.  Examine  our  prices  before  buying.  Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  and  greenhouse  plants.  Forty 
best  varieties  Strawberries.  Catalogues  free.  No.  1  .Illustrated  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds.  No.  2,  Nursery  ana 
Greenhouse  price  list.  Brices  to  dealers  and  large  buyers  on  application.  The  new  seedling  raspberry, 

PR5DE  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

Highly  praised  by  Am.  Agriculturist  (See  Oct.  So..  ISh).  Flavor  delicious.  Plants  hardy.  Full  description, 
testimonials,  and  fac  simile  illustration,  sent  on  application.  Price  of  plants.  50  cents  each,  post-paid,  delivery  April  1st. 

F12RRIS,  11I1NARD  &  CO.,  Dutchess  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


HICKORY  ASHES  for  Sale  Cheap. 

Address  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  73  2d  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

TO  AAA  PEACH  TREES,  other  Fruit  and 
Iv'.MlM/  Ornamental  lrces.  Best  Strawberries  9 
inches7arouml.  Best  Raspberries,  3  inches  around.  10 
Acres  yielded  84,338.  40  years  among  Fruits. 
Illustrated.  Send  tor  Catalogue. 

POMONA  NURSERY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

JO  HI  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants;  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants ;  new  and  choice  Roses;  Dahlias.  Well  grown 
and  at  low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts. 
—a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WYMAN’S 

SEED  CATALOGUE 

Just  published  for  1S7S,  and  containing  much  of  interest  to  all 
who  have  a  garden,  mailed  free,  or  with  packets  Of  the 
very  best  Pansies  and  Verbenas  lor  23  cents.  All  seeds  of 
the  choicest  quality,  fresh  and  reliable,  try  them.  Address 

E.  WYMAN,  Jr.,  Rockford,  Ills. 

Gratis  a  60-Page  Catalogue, 

describing  the  largest  and  best  list  of  new  extra  early  and 
extra  late  Beaches,  and  the  largest  and  best  list  of  long  keep¬ 
ing  Apples  ever  offered  in  this  country.  Ever.  Fruit  Grow¬ 
er  should  see  this  list.  A  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  offered 
at  less  than  K  the  usual  retail  price.  I  ship  thousands  of 
trees  and  plants  by  mail.  Send  for  Catalogue,  it  tells  what 
and  how  to  plant,  also  much  valuable  information. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 

Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del, 

3‘>00,000  Fruit, 

1-250,000  Evergreens. 

■500,000  Greenhouse, 

I  Bedding  Plants,  <5ic. 
Catalogues  Free.  22d  Tear.  400  Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

STORES,  HARRISON  k,  CO.,  Palnssviixe,  Ohio. 

GRAPETlM 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  ListSfree. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMIST. 

The  undersigned  makes  exact  assays  and  analyses  of  soils, 
fertilizers,  waters,  ores,  drugs,  &c.  Lists  of  fees  for  all 
classes  of  professional  work  sent,  on  application. 

J.  M.  MERRICK,  Consulting  Chemist, 

59  Broad  Sr..  Boston,  Mass. 

(Fellow  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Fellow  New  York 
Acad.,  and  Prof.  Chemistry  Mass.  Coll,  of  Pharmacy.) 


,lor  Ssile  si  8  Fleotvvooel  £>toclc  Farm, 

near  Frankfort.  Ky.,  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters,  Jersey 
ttle,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 


ff 

Cattle. 


Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill 

Matthews’  Hand  Cultivator, 

Matthews’  Drill  and  Culti¬ 
vator  combined,  surpass  all 
olhers.  Send  for  circular  before 
you  buy.  Manufactured  only  by 
EVERETT  «fc  SMALL, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Rue’s  Hand  Cultivator  &  Seed  Drill. 


Circulars  Free.  Hado  by  E.  E.  LUMMUS  &  CO. ,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  GREAT  BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY 

Founded  and  managed  by  M r. Franklin  Iv.  Phoenix,  lias  now 
passed  into  my  possession,  and  the  immense  assortment  of 
nursery  stock  must  be  disposed  of. 

I  OFFER  FOR  CASH 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  (For  Grafting). 

1,600  First-class  for . s  3.00 

10,000  “  “  ...  .  27.00 

100,000  “  “  "  .  260.00 

1.000  Second  “  “  .  2.00 

10,000  . .  16.00 

APPLE  CIONS,  (Our  Assort  incut ). 

1.000  Good  Varieties _  .  . $  1.00 

10,000  “  "  .  8.00 

APPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS.  (Best  Assort  incut ). 

1 ,000  Assorted  for . %  3.50 

10,000  “  “  .  30.00 

100,000  "  “  .  290.00 

An  immense  stock  of  choice  Apple  Trees,  Peach,  Cherry, 
Pear,  Plum,  Evergreens,  Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees, 
Hedge  Plants,  etc.,  for  sale  at  prices  which  defy  competition. 
Address  WILLIAM  F.  BAIRD.  (Trustee), 
lilouin i ngton,  Illinois. 

GARDEN. 

One  mile 


SPLENDID  MARKET 


Well  equipped,  Sash,  Tools,  and  Crops  for  1878 
from  best  market  in  New  England. 

All  for  sale  or  to  lease  bv 

JOHN  B.  SMITH,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Superior  excellence  of  this  Guano  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 
and  garden  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  having  exceed¬ 
ed  the  enormous  aggregate  of  35,000  ions  in  a  single  season— 
that  it  is  now  offered  for  sale  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country,  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  these 
very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  has  acquired  a  reputation 
equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano.  It  is  rich 
in  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  finely  ground  (a  large  pro¬ 
portion  (if  which  i.s  immediately  soluble),  Ammonia,  and 
Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  ;\s  plain-food, 
manufactured  at  the  Company’s  works,  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  under’ the  supervision  of  competent 
chemists. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  BOSTON. 
CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE  THE  BEST. 

PREMIUM  HOWE 

Grows  WHEAT  anil  GRASS,  equal  to  manure, 
at  Half  the  Cost,  and  lasts  twine,  as  long. 

Farmers  ! !  Send  questions  on  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio.  Circulars  Free. 
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[JANUARY, 


t^BOOK  AGENTS  TAKE  NOTICE  !.jg3 

BETSEY  BOBBET  COME  AGAIN  S 

New  Book  Ready  for  Agents,  by 

JQSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFI: 

SAMANTHA  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL, 

Send  lor  Circulars  to  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Hartford,  Ct„  Cinn.,  O.,  Chicago.  1:1.,  Nev.  rk,  N  J 


WE  WANT  AGENTS,  @50  to  §15'5  Peir  Month, 
HOW  TO  BE  An  Encyclopedia  ot  Law  au<! 
\mTTO  rf-kltr-ivT  Eon-ms.  I' or  everybody,  every 
X  UU  A  UWIN  business,  Farmers, Mechanics, Bust 
9  A  VU¥I?D  ness  Men,  Property  Owners,  Ten- 
EAffla  I  anls.  Trustees,  Guardians,  ITtblic 

Oflieers.&c.  Send  lor  Circular  &  terms,  P.  W.  Ziegler  &  Co. 
Pltiladelpliia,  Pa.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


*  a  v  AGENTS  WANTED  vor  the 

WOEK  BAYS  OF  GOB 

A  book  of  marvelous  beauty  and  richness  in  thought. style, 
and  Historic  facts.  Gives  the  very  cream  of  Science,  making 
its  thrilling  wonders  and  bright  gems  household  treasures. 
Endorsed  by  the  Press  and  CEeriry  Everywhere. 

RARE  CHANCE  for  Agents.  Sales  immense.  Sample 
Illustrations,  circulars,  and  Terms  FREE. 

J.  V.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Publishers  Philadelphia  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN. 

A  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  ori¬ 
gin,  nature,  and  practical  operation  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  country ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  parties, 
&c.,  constituting  an  Encyclopedia  of  American  Politics. 
Over  1,61)0  pages.  Price  $5.  Address  for  terms, 

H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HAPPY  HOURS. 


BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

For  PARENT,  CHILD,  TEACHER,  PASTOR,  FRIEND. 

“The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant.”— London  Quarterly  Mview ,  Oct.,  1873. 

"August  4,  1877.  The  Dictionary  used  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  is  Webster’s  Unabridged.” 

“  Indispensable  to  every  student,  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.”—  M.  R.  Waite,  Chiej  Justice  United  States. 
Published  by  ft.  &  0,  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Imperial  Egrg-  Food. 

(See  Advertisement,  page  37.) 


WHITTIER. 

A  fine  life-size  portrait  of 
this  beloved  and  honored  poet 
tv  ill  be  sent,  post-pa  id,  to  any 
subscriber  to  the  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY  for  1878 ,  for  $ 1 . 

The  Atlantic 


National  Repsitery 

Publishers’  Special  Offer. 
A  SUPERB  ENGRAVING 

FOR 

Every  Subscriber. 


In  this  magazine  the  Christian  home  is  furnished 
with  the  higher  class  of  literature,  free  from  all 
objectionable  matter  and  sentiment.  It  is  popular 
where  it  is  known,  and,  during  its  first  year,  has 
gained  an  encouraging  circulation. 

To  every  cash  subscriber  at  three  dollars,  with 
twenty  cents  additional ,  to  cover  postage  on  the 
magazine,  we  will  send  the  original  and  elegant 
steel  engraving,  entitled 


A  Domestic  Journal  of  Information  and  Amusement. 
Only  50  Cents  a  Year. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  $luO  in  money  to  he  given 
as  prizes  for  answers  to  puzzles.  I  or  particulars  see  January 
number.  Specimen  copies  sent  oil  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage.  Address  HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY,  No.  1 
Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

A  RARE  UHANCF,  FOR  BOOK  BUYERS. 

CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 
Books  at  30 to  50  percent  below  Publishers’ 
Prices. 

Great  bargains.  Send  stamp  for  the  best 
catalogue  of  good  books  ever  issued,. free, 
ESTES  &  LAURTAT, 

301  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston,  Mass. 

for  the  Million.  Songs  for  Singers,  Hymns 
for  Choirs,  Pieces  for  Pianists.  Recreations 
for  ’(teacher's use,  &c.,  &c.  .  S3 ©.00  worth 
in  the  12  monthly  numbers  of  the  IFOIjIO? 
the  largest,  cheapest,  best  and  best  known 
Musical  Journal  in  America.  Beautiful  Portraits, 
i  Musical  News,  Fashions,  Hon  mots.  S1.6C  per 
year.  Single  numbers,  15  cents.  Send  for  free 
Circulars.  °  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


A  1U  till 

6th 


A  TRUE  FARMER’S  PAPER. 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMER, 


Boston,  Mass. 

Thoroughly  I’rac- 
,  t,ical,  devoted  lo 
the  Interests  of  Profitable  Agriculture.  Circulates  in  every 
State.  Only  $1.00  ner  veer.  Send  st.inin  for  sample  copy 
and  circular  of  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  to  clubs 
and  single  subscribers. 


187  8.— POSTPAID  .-SI  .©O. 
THE  NURSERY. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Youngest  Readers. 

Superbly  Illustrated.  E®"  Send  ten  cents  for  a 
Sample  Humber  and  Premium-List. 

JOHN 

3l>  llromiield  Street,  Boston. 


TH  FI  WORLD’S  MODEL  MAGAZINE.— 
Everybody  astonished  with  the  grand  combination  of 
literary  excellence  and  artistic  beauty.  See  the  enlatged 
and  splendid  January  number  of  DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE,  price  25  cents,  post  free.  Yearly  $3,  with  the 
splendid  oil  pictures  “Rock  of  Ages”  and  “Christian 
Charity,”  as  a  premium.  Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMO- 
REST,  17  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


GO-BANG  !  STA-BANG !  SLAM- BANG ! 

New  Japanese  Veranda  Game.  All  3  for  50  cents. 

I  PnPfiPE'U  PAY  I  of  252  Cards,  forming  Ten  Ainns- 
JL  81. 1  1  Jc,  I&,  1M8A  |  ing  Games,  all  Different.  50  cents. 
Auction  50c.  Giggling  Drops  50c.  Charlie  Ross  $1.  Alpha¬ 
bet  25c.  All  new,  post-paid.  Catalogues  free. 

LITTLEFIELD  &  CO.,  %'A  Beacon  St..,  Boston. 


Herald  of  Health  for  1878 

and  4  back  Nos.  free  $1.00.  Samples  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  health,  $1.00.  Liver  complaint.  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Cure,  by  Hygiene, 
$1.00.  All  the  above,  $2.50  Circulars  free.  See  Nov.  and  Dec. 
Agriculturist,  1877.  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

13  4:  15  Laiglit  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


AGENTS  LOOK  !  Catalogue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or  with  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents. _ T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO,,  Worcester,  Muss. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book, 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  correct  measurement 
of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  plank  by  Doyles  Rub*, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and 
heading  bolt  tables,  wages,  r£nt,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Bo x  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


for  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1877 ,  and 
all  of  187 8— fourteen  months — 
sent  to  any  address  for  $4.00. 

Address  H.  O.  HOUGHTON 
A  CO.,  Ltiverside  Tress,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 


CONTAINS  NO  CONTINUED  OR 
SENSATIONAL  STORIES. 

Eight  large  Pages;  18  Columns  ol  Choice  Miscellaneous 
Heading  Matter  every  week,  together  with  selected  articles 
from  tile  pens  of  such  writers  as  NASBY,  OLIVEU  OPTIC 
SYLVAN  US  COBB,  .In.,  Miss  LOUISE  ALCOTT,  WILL 
CARLTON,  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE,  MARK  TWAIN,  and 
Mrs.  MARY  J.  HOLMES. 

Youths’,  Humorous,  Scientific,  Fashion,  Housekeeping, 
and  News  Departments,  complete. 

Complete,  pure,  sensible,  fascinating  stories  each  week. 
Full  of  Fun  and  Wit.  A  peculiar  feature  of  THE 
PEOPLE’S  LEDGER  is  its  short  Anecdotes  and 
Paragraphs,  for  which  it  has  a  wide  reputation. 


SPECIAL  ©FFIEIt, 

AS  AN  EXPERIMENT,  and  to  Induce  you  to 
give  us  a  trial,  we  otter  to  send  THE  LEDGER 
to  any  address  every  week  for  three  months  on 
receipt  ol  only  50  cents#  We  ask  only  a  trial. 

“THE  PEOPLE’S  LEI)G  R”  is  an  old  established  and 
reliable  weekly  paper,  published  every  Saturday. 

II,  K.  CURTIS,  Publisher, 

713  Sausom  St,.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SUN. 


1878.  NEW  YORK.  1878. 


As  the  time  approaches  for  the  renewal  of  subscriptions, 
THE  SUN  would  remind  its  friends  and  well  wishers  every¬ 
where,  that  it  is  again  a  candidate  for  their  consideration 
and  support.  Upon  its  record  for  the  past  ten  years  it  relief 
lor  a  continuance  of  the  hearty  sympathy  and  generous  co¬ 
operation  which  have  hitherto  been  extended  to  it  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Union. 

The  Dally  Sun  is  a  four-page  sheet  of  2S columns;  price 
b}r  mail,  post  paid,  55  cents  a  month,  or  St»®50  per  year. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  The  Sun  is  an  eight-page  sheet 
of  56  columns.  While  giving  the  news  of  the  day,  it  also 
contains  a  large  amount  of  literary  and  miscellaneous  mat¬ 
ter  specially  prepared  for  it.  The  Sunday  Sun  has  met 
with  great  success.  Post-paid  $1.20  a  year. 

The  Weekly  Sun® 

Who  does  not  know  The  Weekly  Sun?  It  circulates 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Canadas,  and  beyond. 
Ninety  thousand  families  greet  its  welcome  pages  weekly, 
and  regard  it  in  t lie  light  of  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend. 
Its  news,  editorial,  agricultural,  and  literary  departments 
make  it  essentially  a  journal  for  the  family  and  the  fireside. 
Terms  :  One  Dollar  a  year,  post-paid.  This  price,  quality 
considered,  makes  it  the  cheapest  newspaper  published. 
For  clubs  of  ten,  with  $10  cash,  we  will  send  an  extra  copy 
free.  Address 


PUBLISHER  OF  THE  SUN,  New  York  City. 


STEEL  PEIS, 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILU»"T  &  SONS. 


“Evening  Contemplation,” 

Designed  by  S.  J.  Guy,  N.  A.,  and  engraved  by  tbe 
eminent  artist,  A.  H.  Ritchie,  N.  A. — a  large  pic¬ 
ture,  21x29i  inches,  being  produced  in  tbe  best 
style  of  the  engraver’s  art. 

Please  hand  your  subscription  to  any  Methodist 
pastor,  or  forward  it  yourself,  with  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  and  postage  ($3.20),  to  either  address 
named  below.  The  January  number  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  tbe  subscription,  and  the  engraving 
will  be  sent  as  soon  as  practicable.  If  sent  by  mail 
direct  to  the  subscriber,  ten  cents  must  be  remitted 
to  cover  postage  on  the  same.  If  sent  in  a  package 
with  others  to  the  pastor,  it  will  be  at  our  expense. 

Please  consider  tills  opportunity  of  se¬ 
curing  tlie  NATIONAL  REPOSITORY, 
wliicli  Isas  taken  rank  wltli  tlie  standard 
monthlies,  and  a  rich  and  rare  engrav¬ 
ing,  for  tlse  ordinary  price  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Address  orders  to  Nelson  &  Phillips,  New 
York ;  J.  P.  Magee,  Boston ;  Joseph  Horner, 
Pittsburg;  H.  H.  Otis,  Buffalo  ;  J.  B.  Hill,  San 
Francisco ;  or  Hitchcock  &  Walden,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  or  St.  Louis. 

HITCHCOCK  &  WALDEN, )  _  ...  , 
KELSON  &  PHILLIPS,  f  Publishers. 


golden  Hours. 


A  HELP  FOR  THE  HOME. 


CHRISTIAN  PARENTS, — You  have  a  care  for 
the  associations  of  your  children.  Have  you  con¬ 
sidered  the  influence  of  those  silent  companions 
they  have  through  what  they  read  ?  They  com¬ 
mune  with  the  author  as  really  as  though  he  dwelt 
in  your  home.  If  be  interests  them  by  what  he 
says,  they  can  not  read  without  being  affected  in 
mind  and  heart. 

The  GOLDEN  HOURS  is  a  beautiful  and  pure 
magazine,  designed  to  furnish  reading  for  the 
BOYS  and  GIRLS  that  will  give  them  happy  hours 
every  month,  and  make  them  wiser  and  better.  It 
costs  only  $1.00  per  Year,  post-paid. 

Please  order  through  your  pastor,  or  send  direct 
to  either  Nelson  &  Phillips,  New  York;  J.  P. 
Magee,  Boston  ;  Joseph  Horner,  Pittsburg;  H. 
H.  Otis,  Buffalo ;  J.  B.  Hill,  San  Francisco ;  or 
Hitchcock  &  Walden,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  or 
St.  Louis. 
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Table  of  Premiums 

For  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist. 

[Ill  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the 
regular  rates  of  $1.60  a  year,  and  also  (with  a  part  of  the 
premiums),  at  the  club  rates  of  $1.10  a  year,  postage  in¬ 
cluded,  which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  by  the  Dublisheis.'] 


TABLE  of  Premiums  and  Terms 
For  Volume  37-(187S). 
Open  to  All— No  Competition. 


o'S 
*1 

Names  of  Premium  Articles.  - 


....$10  0:1 


$10  50 


.$  6  25 


No. 

1—Tea  Set  (Miaaieiown  j-iaie  uo.j 
ft— Tee  Pitcher  (do.  do.  do.) 

3—  Cake  Basket.,  (do.  do.  do.) 

4—  Cake  Basket.. (do.  do.  do.) 

5—  Casters...  (do.  do.  do.) 

6 — Casters _  (do.  do.  do.) 

I— Casters....  (do.  do.  do,) 

8—  Butler  Cooler(do..  do.  do.) 

9—  Pickle  Jar  and  Fork.  (do.) 

10—  Syrup  Cup  with  plate,  (do.) 

11—  Child’s  Cup  (do.)  _  _  __ 

J  ft—  Twelve  Teaspoons  (Mertaen  Cutler y  Co.) $7  25 

13—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.).. $14  50 

14—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.).. $14  50 

15—  Ladies’  Folding  Pocket  Scissors,  < do.) .  .$  1  50 

16—  Child's  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon...  (do.).  ..$  3  00 

17—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  &  Steehdo.%  3  75 
IS— Case  of  Scissors  (U.S.  Steel  Shear  Co.).  I  4  00 

19 — Portable  Writing  Desk,  (C.  W.F.Dare) .$  1  75 

20 —  Walnut  Work  Box,  (do.)  ....$125 

ftX— Buck- Saw  for  Boys.  (do.)  ....$  50 

2 'i— Little  Girl's  IFasA  Set,  (do.)  ,...$  1  00 

23— Sled,  (do.)  ....$2  00 

ftX— Spring  Horse,  (do.)  ....$11  00 

25— Boy’s  Wagon  (C.  W.  F.  Dare) . $  5  00 

fiG— Boy’s  Tool  Chest,  (E.  I.  Horsman) . $  1  00 

27 -Boy’s  Larger  Tool  Chest  (do.)  ....$2  50 

ftk— Boy’s  Larger  Tool  Chest  (do.)  ....$5  00 

29—  Pat.  Magic  Bellhead  Pencil  (Ludden  <t 

Taylor) .  $  1  50 

30—  Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).$  2 
31_  gents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).t  2 
32— Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (do.  do. >.$  2 
33  —Gold  Pen  and  Pencil.Elegant  (do.  do.)$  5  an 

34—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  ..$14  75 

35—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$18  50 

36 — Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...$3  75 

37—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..%  1  50 

38 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  *  0 

39—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

40—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

41  -Multum  in  Farro  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$3  50 

42—  Crandall's  “ John  Gilpin’’.. . $  1  00 

43—  Crandall's  “District  School”..  » 

44—  Crandall's  Masquerade  Blocks. 

45—  Crandall's  “Acrobats”  . 

46—  Crandall’s  Building  Blocks .  $  1  50 

47—  Crandall’s  “Menagerie"  . $  2  00 

48—  Pair  of  Skates  ( Patterson  Bros.) . $  3  50 

49—  Boudoir  Clock  ( S .  B.  Jerome  it  Co.)...$  3  50 

50—  Wire  Bed  Mattress  (H.  Buckingham) .  .$12  00 

5 1—  Ho  achin' s  Patent  Pocket  Cook  Stove.  .$  1  35 

52—  Household  Press,  ( IK.  A.  Boardman)..  $2  00 

53—  Aquapult,  (Force  Pump),  (W.  tk  B. 

Douglas,  Middletown,  Conn.)..%  9  00 

54—  Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  S.  Birch.) . $  1  00; 

55—  Pocket  Tool  Holder  1 Miller's  Falls  Co ■>$  1  00 

56—  Piano,  Splendid  1-oct. (Steinway  &  So'  s)tCM  00 

57—  W.  S.  Blunt’s  “  Universal  Force  Pump"t 12  00, 

58 — Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.).. $30  00 
-Bracket  SawlMillers'  Falls  Man 'f  Co.  $  1  25 

-Payson’s  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc .  75 

-Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Bausch 

<k  Lomb  Optical  Co.) . $  2  75 

6ft— Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (L.G.Abbott)$  1  50 

63—  Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-sower - $  5  00 

64—  " core's  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man'f’g  Co)t  1  00 
85 —Garden  Seeds fk  Flower  Bulbs (select’n)  $  2  00 

66—  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  <t  Hoe  (S.  L. 

Allen  &  Co.) . $12  00 

67 —  Breech -loading  Pocket  Rifle  (Stevens)  .$16  00 


'.$  1  00 
$  75 

I100 


70— Shot  Gun.  breech-loader,  (do.  do.) — $23  Of) 
7  X—Crcedmoor  Long  Range  RifleNo.\Ulo.)%\(f)  00 
7‘t—Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  No.  2  (do)$85  00 

73 - Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  No.  3  (do>$60  00 

7 4-  Hunting  &  Target  Rifle  (Remington).. $22  00 

7 5—  Vest  Pocket  Pistol  (Remington) . $  3  75] 

76—  Revolver  (Remington) . 

77  -Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (Goodell  Co. 

78—  Climax  Apple  Corer  it  Slicer  (do.) 

e— Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.) 

—Bay  State  Apple  Parer  it  Slicer  (do.)  $  1  50 
41— ‘ ‘  Saratoga"  Potato  Peeler  tk  Slicer  (do .$  1  00 

t—Seioing  Machine  (Remington) . $50  00 

—Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  it  Co.) . $14  00 

X— Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal)  — $  8  00 
5—  Worcester's  Great  Illust'ed  Dictionary  00 


.  $  1  75 
■e-e'S  3  50 
§  e$  5  25 
©».$  7  00 
•§t?$  8  75 

^$36  75 


5 —Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist  1 
1 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

9— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

89—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

90—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  ad’l  Vol.  at  same  rate.)  i 

91—  Twenty-one  Vols.  XVI  to  XXX  VI.  J 
{Vi— Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

93—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

94 —  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

95—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

96—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

— (Each  ad'l  volume  at  same  rate) 

97—  Twenty-one  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXVI)  $48  30 

98—  A  $10  Library  (your  choi'e.)  \  igt;«$10  00 

99— A  §15  Library  do.  s§|^$15  00 

100— d  S20  Library  do.  00 

101—  A  $25  Library  do.  j  »..©o$25  00 
102!  —A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description. 
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Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums , 
Nos.  15,  18,  29  to  33.  37  to  41,  49,  51,  54, 
55,  59  to  62,  65,  75,  76,  86  to  102,  inclusive, 
will  each,  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient) 
to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territ/rries. —  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  Illus¬ 
trated.  and  Descriptive  List  sent  free  to  applicants. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Okanok  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N  T. 

Annual  Sunscr.iPTiON  Terms  (always  in  advance) : 
$1.60  each  for  single  copies:  Four  copies,  $1.30  each:  Ten 
conies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies  and  upward,  $1.10  each. 
These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each  case,  which  is  pre-paid 
by  the  Publishers.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


The  full  Descriptions  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Premiums ,  with  various 
Notes  and  Explanations,  were  published 
in  8  extra  pages  of  our  October  number, 
which  can  not  be  repeated  for  want  of 
space.  Any  one  not  having  that  number, 
can  have  one  mailed,  post-paid,  for  10 
cents  ;  or  a  Premium  Sheet  only,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  without  charge. 

PREMIUM 

Explanatory  Notes.  W\ 

1  B.  1 

Read  and  carefully  Xote  the 

following  Items:  The  Table,  on  page  401,  tells  the 
name  and  cash  price  of  each  article,  and  (in  last  column 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $1.60  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar¬ 
ticle.  (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  20  or  more  names,  that  is  $1.10 
each,  hut  only  a  part  of  the  premiums  come  under  this 
head.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  pay  the 
difference,  50  cents  each,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 

articles  very  cheaply.) _ (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 

one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But ( b )  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium,... (e)  Send  (he 
names  as  fast  as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  Any  one  can  have  any  time 
desired,  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  any  list,  but  every 
premium  desired  will  be  sent  as  soon  ns  earned  and  or¬ 
dered.  .. .(d)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list  of 
names,  so  that  there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money  ac¬ 
counts _ (e)  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  count  in  pre¬ 

mium  clubs,  hut  a  portion  at  least  should  be  new  names  ; 
it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas¬ 
sers _ (/)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be 

supplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per 
copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay  postage),  hut  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  should  he  used  carefully  and  economical¬ 
ly,  and  where  they  will  tell.  Other  specimen  numbers 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  canvassers  only,  for  10  cents 

each.  The  price  to  others  is  15  cents ( g )  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  forthe  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 

HGf”  Premium  Articles  for  Sale. 

It  often  happens  that  persons,  who  have  not  time  to  se¬ 
cure  these  valuable  and  useful  premium  articles  by  rais¬ 
ing  clubs  of  subscribers,  are  desirous  of  purchasing  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  wish  ns  to  procure  or  select  them. 
For  the  accommodation  of  such,  we  will  supply  and  send 
most  of  these  premiums  for  cash,  at  the  prices  in  the 
Descriptive  List,  and  prepaid  or  otherwise,  as  stated. 


Interesting  Announcement ! 

125,000  MICROSCOPES. 

Genuine,  Well  Made,  serviceable,  highly  useful 
as  well  as  interesting  Instruments.  A  good 
source  of  instruction  and  amusement.  Three 
Fine  Lenses  and  Diaphragm— Stand  with 
Glass  Stage,  Clips,  Glass  plates  and  Cell— Uses 
Reflected  and  Transmitted  Light,  or  Opaque 
and  Transparent  Objects  —  Seven  Different 
Powers— Magnifies  6  to  25  Diameters,  and  36 
to  625  Areas  —  Conveniently  arranged  for 
Practical  Use— Not  moulded  glass,  hut  cars- 
fully  ground  and  thoroughly  made  Lenes. 

ONE  FOR 

Every  Stibscrilfoer 

TO  THE 

American  Agriculturist, 

We  have  a  very  pleasant  announcement  to  make. 
It  has  been  customary  of  late  years  for  many  jour¬ 
nals  to  annually  present  their  readers  with  a 
Chromo,  and  this  journal  has  done  its  part  in 
sending  out  beautiful  pictures  that  now  adorn  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  homes.  We  have  for  months 
been  looking  earnestly  for  some  other  Souvenir, 
some  Keepsake,  to  send  to  our  readers,  that  would 
be  not  only  interesting,  but  really  and  eminently 
useful  to  all,  and  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT  ! 

After  examining  many  things,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  one  of  the  most  desirable,  interesting,  and  prac¬ 
tically  -useful  things  would  be  some  convenient 
form  of  the  Microscope ,  if  a  good  one  could  he  had 
within  the  limits  of  price,  etc.  A  Microscope  is 
really  valuable  to  Farmers — to  detect ,  distinguish, 
and  aid  in  remedying  diseases  on  plants  and  animals , 
whether  from  insects,  decay,  or  smut ,  mildew,  lice,  scab, 
etc.  ;  to  detect  adulteration  in  seeds,  and  their  degree  of 
goodness  or  badness,  the  proportion  of  fertile  and  infer¬ 
tile  seed  ;  also  adulteration  in  fertilizers,  ground  bone, 
etc.  ;  to  examine  wounds  and  bruises,  extract  slivers 
from  the  hands,  etc.,  etc.  The  Microscope  is  equally 
useful  to  <■  a Florists ,  Fmit-growers,etc., 
for  most  of  the  above  purposes  and  for  many  others. 

To  All  Cljisses,  the  Microscope  is  useful  to  de¬ 
tect  adulterations  in  food,  as  in  coffee,  tea,  spices,  sugar , 
and  to  examine  the  texture  and  defects  of  many  articles. 

As  a  source  of  Instructive  Amusement, 
the  Microscope  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  Children, 
to  Youi!"'  I*eople,  and  to  grown  people. 

Impressed  with  the  value  and  desirableness  of  an 
instrument  which  would  accomplish  the  above,  we 
set  about  examining  the  various  low-priced  Micro¬ 
scopes  and  magnifying  glasses  to  be  found  here, 
or  imported.  Two  difficulties  were  met  with. 
First,  the  cheap  instruments  found,  were  all  of  poor 
quality,  and  lacking  some  facilities  in  working ;  and, 
second,  anything  having  the  perfection  of  lens  and 
other  parts  which  we  could  commend,  would  cost 
far  too  much  to  be  introduced  into  every  family. 
We  found  no  microscope  costing  less  than  $2.75 
having  the  principal  requisites  of  one  we  desired 
to  find— such  as  triple  lenses,  stand,  adjustability 
to  use  reflected  and  transmitted  light,  etc.,  etc. 

Next,  the  query  came  up :  Is  it  not  possible,  by  means  of 
improved  machinery  for  grinding  lenses,  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  each  part ,  and  by  doing  this  on  a  very  large  scale, 
to  get  the  desired  Microscope  at  such  an  exceedingly  low 
cost  that  every  one  of  our  readers  could  have  one? 
To  this  end,  we  entered  into  consultation  with  the 
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Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  the  inventors 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Excelsior  and  higher 
grade  Microscopes,  and  of  many  other  optical  in¬ 
struments,  who  enthusiastically  seconded  and  aided 
our  efforts  to  the  utmost  of  their  skill  and  ability. 
A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  made, 
many  forms  and  combinations  of  lens  and  stand, 
etc.,  have  been  constructed,  machinery  has  been 
devised  for  rapid  and  perfect  work,  and  as  the  re¬ 
sult,  we  have  A  Most  Valuable  Microscope, 
which  we  now  place  before  our  readers  with  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  is  certainly  very  great  to  us,  aua  will 
doubtless  be  pleasing  to  every  reader  of  this  journal. 

llescrlptioii  of  Use  Microscope. 

The  Microscope  is  shown  in  the  engravings  here¬ 
with,  figure  1  representing  it  with  the  lenses  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  three  Lenses  (a,  b,  c,  iig.  2)  are  of  su¬ 
perior  glass,  carefully  ground,  adjusted  to  use  sepa- 


Fig.  1. — MICROSCOPE  WITn  LENSES  SEPARATED. 

rately  and  in  combination, and  each  one  is  in  a  polish¬ 
ed  hard  rubber  setting.  The  lens  a  (Fig.  2)  mag¬ 
nifies  about  6  diameters  or  86  areas  or  surfaces  ;  b 
magnifies  about  8  diameters  or  64  areas  ;  c  magni¬ 
fies  about  10  diameters,  or  100  areas ;  b  and  c, 
used  together,  magnify  about  18  diameters,  or  334 
areas.  The  three  used  together  magnify  about  25 
diameters,  or  <»35  areas.  Used  singly,  or  in 
combined  pairs,  and  triplet,  seven  different  magni¬ 
fying  powers  are  obtained ,  of  from  6  to  25  diameters, 
or  from  36  to  625  areas.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
by  using  all  three  lenses  upon  a  minute  object  or 
part  of  an  object,  its  surface  or  area  will  be  mag¬ 
nified  or  expanded  035  times  ! 

A  Diaphragm,  d,  is  used  to  cut  off  distortion 
and  render  the  field  of  observation  distinct.  (Full 


Fig.  2. — STAND— LENSES — DIAPHRAGM. 


explanations  of  the  use  and  mode  of  using  each  part, 
with  many  illustrations,  to  aid  all  to  the  proper 


management  of  the  instrument,  will  accompany 
each  microscope  sent  out.) 

The  Stand  (fig.  2,)  has  a  base,  s,  of  polished  hard 
rubber,  with  an  opening  to  admit  light  underneath. 
In  the  top  of  the  base  is  a  fixed  glass  stage,  z, 
upon  which  to  place  objects  to  be  examined.  Two 
thin  plates  of  glass  are  provided  to  lay  over 
this,  between  which  flat  objects  may  be  placed. 
The  water-proof  Cell ,  with  a  central  aperture, 
can  be  placed  between  the  glass  plates,  forming  a 
cavity  for  liquids,  for  small  insects,  seeds,  etc., 
etc.  These  plates  and  cell  are  held  firmly  in  place 
by  the  Metallic  Clips  or  Springs,  so  that  the  in¬ 
strument  can  be  set  on  the  table  or  held  in 
the  hand  for  opaque  objects,  or  be  held  tip  to 
the  light  when  examining  transparent  or  other 
specimens  which  are  best  seen  by  light  passing 
through  them.  —  The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  neat 
Case  or  Box,  with  cover,  for  carrying  and  keeping. 
(Engravings  of  the  different  parts  were  given  last 
month  ;  and  they  will  be  found  on  the  descriptive 
sheet  sent  with  each  Microscope.) 

No  instrums  tt '  so  well  made ,  so  complete  and  desir¬ 
able,  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  general  public  at 
so  low  a 2)riee  as  $ 3.50.  With  the  improvements 
in  mode  of  manufacture,  and  the  great  number 
contracted  for,  this  instrument  will  be  supplied 
at  retail  for  only 

ESIJ'I'  to  every  sictmtl  ssil>seril»er 
do  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
1878,  one  oi’tlaese  Microscopes  wall 
!»e  shij» plied  complete  4<>i‘  At)  eesiis 
above  Site  snil»scirlpti<>ai  pa-iee,  wlaesa 
tsa!<«‘aa  sat  tlae  office  oa-  its  delivery 
provided  for.  Tlae  Ptablisbcrs  pay 
for  tlae  aidditioutil  cost  of  niaiaafac* 
Sure — :t  large  sum  iaa  the  aggregate. 

(The  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent  post-paid 
from  receipt  of  subscription  to  the  end  of  1878.  The 
Microscopes  will  be  delivered  as  provided  below.) 

HERE  ARE  THE  TERMS  : 

One  Subscription  and  One  Microscope . $2.09 

3  Subscriptions  and  2  Microscopes . $3.83  ($1.90 each.) 

3  Subscriptions  and  3  Microscopes . $5315  ($1.15  each.) 

4  Subscriptions  and  4  Microscopes . $6.60  ($1.05  each.) 

5  to  9  Subscribers  and  1  Microscope  each . $1.60  each. 

10  to  19  Subscribers  and  a  Microscope  each...  .$1.55  each. 
20  Subscribers  anda  Microscope  each . $1.44  each. 

Or,  In  clubs  of  20  and  upwards,  $1.10  for  each  subscrip, 
tion,  and  33Kc.  for  each  Microscope,  (that  is,  $1  extra  for 
every  three  Microscopes,  in  all  clubs  of  twenty  or  more.) 

©elivery  ©f  the  ITIferoseejjes. 

{Bead  all  the  Following  to  avoid  Mistakes.) 

I.  Any  Subscriber  for  1878,  will  receive  the 
Microscope  on  culling  or  sending  for  it  at  the  Office, 
245  Broadway,  without  expense,  save  the  small 
payment  of  40  cents  above  stated,  which  is  only 
a  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  alone. 

II.  Whenever  there  is  a  club  of  subscribers  at 
any  place,  one  of  their  number  can  be  appointed 
to  receive  the  Microscopes  for  all,  and  have  them 
come  by  express,  making  the  cost  of  carriage  but 
a  few  cents  each.  We  will  pack  them  safely  with¬ 
out  charge,  and  forward  them  in  any  way  directed, 
on  receipt  of  the  names  for  whom  they  are  to  be 
supplied,  with  the  small  extra  sum  for  the  Micro¬ 
scopes  stated  above. 

III.  Until  otherwise  announced  we  will  under¬ 
take  to  deliver  them  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
for  each  Microscrope,  for  payment  of  carriage. 

IT.  Our  subscribers  in  foreign  countries,  not 
named  above,  will  need  to  provide  for,  and  direct 
how  the  Microscopes  shall  be  forwarded  to  them. 

Any  Subscriber  already  on  our  boolcs  for  1878,  can 
have  a  Microscope  by  remitting  40  cents,  (adding 
the  15c.  more,  if  to  be  sent  prepaid.) 

1^.  IB. — The  Microscope  is  designed  for  all 
subscribers  on  our  books  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  all  of  1878,  no  matter  from  whom  received, 
on  the  receipt  of  40  cents— the  Microscopes  to  be 
taken  at  the  office  ;  or  55  cents,  if  to  be  sent  pre¬ 
paid,  except  to  foreign  countries,  as  named  above. 

To  non-subscribers  the  Microscopes  will  invariably 
be  $1.50  each,  and  cost  of  delivery  if  we  deliver  it. 


MRS.  OLD  FOGY  DOES  I  MRS.  COMMON  SENSE 
NOT  USE  THE  DOES. 

ROBBINS  WASHER.  |  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 


TO  MIKE  MONEY 


SECURE  AN  AGENCY 

FOR  THE 

CE  31* 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER. 

Tliis  machine  has  been  ON  '  TRIAL  for  the  past  six 
months  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  verdict  of  housekeepers  is  tliis  :  “  Your 
Washer  has  proved  a  complete  success.”  Some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  popular  verdict  lias  been  reached  may 
be  found  in  these  facts : 

The  Robbins  Washer  is  an  entirely  NEW  MACHINE.  It 
is  constructed  upon  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE— that  of  forcing 
water  by  downward  pressure  through  the  fabric.  The  dirt 
or  discoloration  is  removed  by  water  force— there  is  no 
rubbing  or  friction  about  it.  This  principle  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  been  successfully  applied  to  the  cleaning  of 
fabrics  by  machinery.  All  others  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
essential  points.  The  Robbins  Washer  will  cleanse  per¬ 
fectly,  without  rubbing,  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  table 
or  bed  linen.  It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It 
is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  this  purpose  alone 
is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  machine.  It  is  simple, 
self-operating,  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  saves  time:  it  saves  labor  ;  it  saves  material. 

By  purchasing  a  ROBBINS  WASHER  you  can  count  the 
hard  drudgery  of  the  washboard  among  the  tilings  of  the 
past. 

Therefore,  we  confidently  say  to  everv  housekeeper  in 
the  land,  You  want  a  ROBBINS  WASHER.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  one.  It  will  pay  to  buy  one. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONLY  S3. 50. 

Sample  to  those  desiring  agencies,  $3. 

In  bringing  the  Robbins  Washer  before  the  public  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  brief  consideration  the 

ART  OF  CLEANSING  FABRICS, 
which,  although  so  common,  is  yet  imperfectly  understood. 
Having  bad  a  lifelong  experience  in  the  laundry  business- 
in  connection  with  first-class  hotels,  public  laundries, 
asylums,  hospitals,  &c. — we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The 
numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers,  pounders,  squeezers, 
dashers,  agitators,  steam  wash  boilers,  &e.,  have  all  done 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  such  principles  and 
devices  to  do.  But  they  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  essential  points,  viz.:  The  saving  of  labor,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt 
or  discoloration— ail  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
ROBBINS  LITTLE  WASHER. 

WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT? 

You  may  ask  all  washerwomen  and  housekeepers,  and 
your  answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be :  “  Plenty  of  elbow 
grease  or,  in  other  words,  plenty  of  hard,  laborious  rub¬ 
bing  on  the  washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first 
have  to  rub  soap  upon  the  cloth,  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in 
to  make  the  dirt  soluble.  But  does  that  remove  it  ?  No; 
to  do  that  you  must  first  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  then  rub  it 
in  again  to  force  water  through  the  fabric.  That  is  what 
removes  dirt  after  being  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap  upon  it. 

The  way  in  whicli  this  could  be  the  most  economically 
accomplished  is  what  we  have  so  long  and  patiently  sought 
after,  and  at  last,  a  principle  has  been  demonstrated  that 
in  uniting  all  the  above  named,  in 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  LITTLE  WASHER 
is  embodied  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  de¬ 
sired  heat,  which  expands  the  fabric  and  causes  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  dirt,.  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction 
beneath  the  clothes,  whicli  causes  a  rapid  downward  current 
of  water  force  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  the  dirt.  Third,  we  use  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solution.  Thus  we  cleanse  thoroughly, 
rinsing  the  clothes  as  usual  being  all  that  is  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  operation. 

The  Washer  is  composed  of  solid  galvanized  iron,  which 
will  not,  rust  or  corrode.  There  are  two  sizes- the  No.  1,  or 
family  size,  for  ordinary  household  use ;  and  No.  2,  or  hotel 
size,  suitable  for  country  hotels,  boarding-houses,  laun- 
dries,  &c. 

OUR  METHOD  OF  HANDLING. 

We  want  agents  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  every  State,  county,  town,  and  hamlet.  The  reta  1  price 
of  No.  i  Washer  is  $3.51) ;  of  No.  2  Washer,  $5.  But,  we  sell 
sample  machines  of  No.  1  size  at  $3;  No.  2,  or  small  hotel 
size  at  $4.  Canvassers  for  this  Washer  can  make  more 
money  witti  it  than  with  anything  ever  before  offered  to  the 
public  As,  for  instance,  we  established  two  agencies  to 
test  the  sale  of  the  Washer  upon  its  merits— one  in  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn.,  and  one  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  former,  Mr. 
Charles  Daniels,  in  a  town  of  about  2.000  inhabitants,  sold 
bv  canvassing  in  two  weeks  eighty-two  Washers.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  Mr.  James  Roberts,  now  of  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
sold  in  less  than  three  months,  without  canvassing  or  ad¬ 
vertising  outside  the  store,  over  500  Washers,  A  tiling 
never  before  heard  of. 

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
we  would  say,  if  you  warn  to  secure  a  paying  business,  now 
is  vour  time.  Don’t  wait  till  the  best  territory  is  taken  up, 
but  send  at  once  for  sample  machine  and  go  to  work.  By 
following  instructions  you  can  sell  to  nearly  every  family 
in  your  neighborhood.  Others  have  done  it,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not...  Full  directions,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  accompany  each  machine.  Also,  special  terms  to 
agents,  circulars,  testimonials,  &c. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  registered  letter  to 

THE  GEO.  D.  BISSELL  COMPANY, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
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STOOKBRIDSE  MANURES. 

Originated  by  Prof.  STOCK BRIDG-IS,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 

MASSACHUSETTS  AC  RE  CULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

These  manures  are  made  according  to  the  analysis  of  plants  for  different  crops,  and  as  they  supply  what  the  crop  re¬ 
moves,  they  do  not  exhaust  the  soil ,  but  actually  leave  it  richer  by  their  strong  chemical  action  on  the  same,  besides  pro¬ 
ducing  wonderful  results.  They  have  been  extensively  used  for  FIVE  YEARS,  and  were 

Used  in  1877  on  over  10,000  Acres  with  Great  Success. 

gw~  SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET,  mailed  Free. 

W0  H.  BOW1CER  &  CO.,  (Sole  Agts.),  Boston. 
Proprietors  of  BOWSER’S  BILL  AND  DRILL  PHOSPHATE,  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Chemicals. 


The  Great  Steel-Breeders’  Monthly! 

LIVE-STOCK 
JOURNAL, 

PUBLISHED  AT 

CHICAGO,  HA. 


Is  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged  to  be  the  Standard  Au¬ 
thority  upon  all  matters  per- 
'  tabling  to  Hoeses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 

Swine  and  the  Dairy.  It  is  published 
monthly,  each  number  containing  from 
44  to  48  large  pages,  printed  on  fine  book  paper, 
nicely  bound  and  Handsomely  Illustrated.  It  has  an  ably  conducted  Veterinary  Department,  and  during 
the  year  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  all  kinds  of  livestock.  No  Farmer  or  Stock  Breeder  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Subscription  price,  $2.15  pee  annum,  postpaid.  Posters,  handsomely  illustrated 
with  fine  engravings  of  live  stock ,  mailed  free  to  all  who  will  get  up  clubs,  and  a  liberal  commission  allowed. 
Address  letters,  registering  those  containing  money,  unless  in  shape  of  Postal  Order  or  Draft,  to 
ET-Send  20  Cents  fob  Specimen  Copy,  STOCK.  JOURNAL,  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

Please  state  where  you  saw  this  adv’t.  Lakeside  Building.  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


BUTTER 


After  fair  trial  and  severe  testa  it  was  awarded 
Centennial  Prize  Medal.  WHY  IT  IS  SUPIi- 
RIOR  TO  ALL.  1st.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell, 
(P*C1fcT  |H|  and  is  as  harmless  as  water.  *2d.  It  is  liquid, 

j3  eaSy  to  haudle,  and  is  mixed  in  cream  before 
churning.  3rd.  It  produces  a  color  resembling  June  Grass  Butter. 
4th.  It  is  the  only  article  that  will  color  the  butter  and  not  the  but¬ 
termilk.  5th.  It  gathers  all  butter  materials,  increases  the  weight 
more  than  will  pay  for  the  color  used.  It  is  the  best  ever  known. 
Send  your  address  on  postal  card  for  my  receipt  book,  free.  It  tells 
how  to  make  butter,  pack,  preserve,  extract  rancidity. 

MRS.  B.  SMITH,  327  Arch  St.  P.  O.  Box  15154.  Philn..  Pp. 

LILLY’S 

BUTTER-WORKEH. 

The  cheapest  and  Lest  Machine 
In  the  market;  no  hard  labor  re¬ 
quired.  Try  it,  and  see  for  your¬ 
selves.  Only  $13  for  a  thirty 
pound  machine  that  will  take  all 
the  milk  out  with  five  minutes’ 
work. 

HENDERSON  &  00., 

316  Race  St..  Philu.,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Pimple 
and  Convenient,  Yet  Invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out  the 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  REID, 

No.  a  North  18th  St..,  Philnilclphia  Pa. 

G0J1D  MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  the  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  lo  milk,  in 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers.  Retail  price  $1. 
For  further  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

H.  .T.  SADLER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 

A  long  felt  Need  supplied, 

The  SENSIBLE  COLLAR 
PAI)  is  just  what  its  name  suggests, 
a  perfect  Leather  Pad, combining  the 
advantages  of  Firmness,  Elasticity, 
and  the  medicinal  properties  of 
tanin.  No  pad  ever  before  intro¬ 
duced  gives  such  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  are  warranted  to  cure  sore  necks  and  to  prevent 
galls.  Ask  your  harness  maker  for  them.  Manufactured  by 
the  SOLE  L KATHEIt  PAD  CO.  of  Olean,  N  Y. 


HULL 


SCOT^IEY, 


346  North  Water  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Lard,  Tallow,  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Hay,  Grain,  Flour, 
Fur,  Wool,  Cotton,  Peanuts,  Broom  Corn,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits.  Liberal  Cash  Advances  made  on 
all  Shipments  but  perishable  goods.  Send  for  Price  List, 
Stencil,  &c.,  &c.  Reference  Cash,  or  we  refer  to  any 
Responsible  House  in  our  city. 

"\7  fA  T  T1 )  TYT  A  TVTT-71  printed  on  50  Mixed  Carda 
lULJa  it  iViTl  l?J  for  13c.  85  Fun  Cards,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonviile,  Conn. 


New  Model  Microscopes, 

These  Microscopes  liave  been  perfected 
under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  ablest 
Microscopists  of  the  United  States,  and 
unite  stability,  firmness,  and  compac  t¬ 
ness,  with  as  great  simplicity  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  is  compatible  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  Objectives 
have  received  the  highest  praise  from 
every  microseopist  of  note  who  has  ex¬ 
amined  them.  Prices  moderate,  ranging 
from  $20.00  to  $200.00.  They  aremanufac- 
lurcd  under  the  direct  superintendence 
of  Mr.  E.  GUNDLACH,  formerly  of 
Berlin  (whose  name  Is  well  known  among 
mierbscopists),  by  the 

RAUSCH  &  LQMB  OPTICAL  CO., 

37  Miiideu  Lane,  Now  York, 
f  A  fully  illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  Bent  free  to  any 
address,  on  application.! 


kPECK  £.  SNYDER'S  AMERICAN 


REQUIRING  NO  HEEL  PLATES  .STRAPS  OR  WRENCH.  PRICE.  NO.T. 
FIRST  QUALITY.  PER.  PAI R„  S5  0 O.  N?.  2.  FIRST  QUALITY.  NICKEL  . 
PLATED.  PER.  PAIR.  £6.00.  ALSO  BOV8’  S  GIRLS'  CLUQ  SKATES.  76  C 
A  PAIR.  AMD  UPWARDS.  ENCLOSE  STAMP  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE' 


STREET.  NEW  VORK. 
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FASHIONABLE  CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.  20  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  LIE  ED  &  CO  ,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25 


ELEfi  ANT  CARDS.no  two  alike,  with  name, 
lOcts.  20  Fine  Scroll  Cards.  20  styles,  10c.,  post¬ 
paid.  J.  B.  RUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards,  no  two  alike, 
with  your  name  on  them  all  for  only  10  cents. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Nokthfokd,  Conn. 

25  Snowflake  Assorted  Cards, 
(highly  perfumed),  with  name,  10  cents. 
Outfit,  10  cents. 

Stevens  Bros.,  Noi  thford,  Ct. 

ELEGANT  CARDS,  name  in  gold,  silver,  or 

jet,  10c.  G.  A.  SPRING  &  CO., 

East  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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40  Elegant  Visiting  Cards,  25  styles,  with  name,  10c. 
25  acquaintance  cards,  n  >  two  alike,  10c. 

IMPERIAL  CARD  CO.,  Fair  Raven,  Conn. 
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LARGE  MIXED  CARTS'5.  13c.  in  P.  O. 
stamps.  25  New  Year  Cards,  20c.  Agents' 
outfit,  10c.  L.  C.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


K  A  Klcp  Cards.Plaid, Repp,  Silk,  B!ock,&c..with  name,13e. 

Magic  Cold  Water  Pens,  10c.  each,  or  Sfor£5o.  Sample 
Pen  &  Holder,  15c.  F.  W.  Austin  &  Co.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


A 

Specialty. 


US”  Florists  ami  Market  Gardeners  supplied 
with  the  most  Reliable  Seed. 

Phm'pp  ftpprkl  A  work  or  150  paKes’ 

'UllUIvC  DC  CUA  beautifully  illustrated, 
{containing  descriptive  list  of 
the  rarest  as  well  as  the  novel¬ 
ties  in  both  Flower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seed.  Ssnt  on  receipt 

OF  TWO  THREE  CENT  STAMPS. 
Address, 

CURTIS,  COER  &  WASHBURH, 

G5  Treinont  St.,  Boston. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.  Fresh  and  Reliable. 
One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers, 
“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted.”— Ed.'s  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  rnd  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

=  1878  =  1878  fig 

Choice  and  Select 

Vegetable  &  Agricultural 

SEEDS. 

AIL  OF  THE  PAST  SEASOFS  GROWTH. 

Our  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  the  above  will  ba 
issued  early  in  JANUARY.  Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Former  Customers  will  receive  It  without  request.  We  offer 
many  NOVELTIES,  as  well  as  all  Standard  Sorts. 

PRICES  MUCH  REDUCED. 

Address  R.  D.  HAWLEY,  Seed  Warehouse, 
402  &  498  Main  St.,  Ha-rtfbrd,  Conn. 


Fifty  pages— 300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables  in  the  world,  and 
the  way  to  grow  them— all  for  a  Two  Cunt  postage  stamp. 
Printed  in  German  and  English. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  50  cents  in 
paper  covers;  in  elegant  cloth  covers,  $  1 ,00. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.— 32  pages, 
fine  Illustrations,  and  Colored  Plate  in  every  number. 
Price  $1.25  a  year;  five  copies  for  $5.00 


Address, 


JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OUR  CATALOGUE  for  1878, 
of  100  pages,  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  containing  TWO  333.6” 
p-ant  Colored.  Plates  and 
illustrated  with  a  great  number 
of  engravings,  giving  prices, 
description  and  cultivation 
of  Plants,  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
etc.,  will  be  mailed  for  10  cents* 
which  we  will  deduct  from  firs^ 
order.  Mailed  free  to  our  regu¬ 
lar  customers.  Dealers’  Price¬ 
list  free.  Address 

NANZ  &  PJETTWEB, 
Louisville, 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

IN  EVERY  CITY 
AND  TOWN 


FOE  TEH 


PATENT  REVERSIBLE  PLANT  STAND. 

Made  of  Drown  Ash  and  nicely  finished.  Price  $5.00. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY,  Portland, Me., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 

■PTTDTTC!  T  flf»T  F  produce  commis- 
iXUjL  Uio  JLi.  OU  IjIj«  sion  merchant, 

J4IR«a<te  St.,  New  York'  Established  in  1858.  Market 
reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  application. 
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View  of  “  Automatic  ” 


Table. 


g  Famous  “AUTOMATIC”  Sewing  Machine! 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  OTHER  INVENTIONS! 

Operates  on  ENTIRELY  NEW  PRINCIPLES! 

WILL  BE  SENT  YOU  FOR 

Free  Trial  your  Own  Home. 

Dispenses  with  BOBBIN  and  SHUTTLE,  and  has  NO  TENSION, 
is  absolutely  noiseless,  and  unequalled  for  light  running  and  speed  l 

Can  be  used  from  the  start  without  instruction  or 
the  help  of  an  Agent,  and  will  be  sent  you  from  the 
manufacturers  direct. 

Send  for  particulars  and  plans  to 

Willcox& Gibbs  S.M.Co.,658  Broadway  ,N.Y. 


Serviceable  Silver-Plated  Ware, 

“Silver  Steel”  and  “Albata”  Silver-Plated. 

Save  the  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  buy  direct 
of  Manufacturers  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

An  opportunity  is  now  given  to  buy  any  of  the  silver- 
plated  ware  manufactured  by  us  direct.  The  goods  are 
made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  years. 


These  are  not  cheap  brass  goods,  like  the 
so-called  “  Premium  Silver  Ware,”  with  which 
the  market  is  flooded,  hut  are  warranted  as 
represented.  Remember,  brass 
goods  are  poisonous  ! 


We  will  pay 
postage  on  small 
packages  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  the 
price. 

6  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handle 
and  blade,  all  silver-plated . $2.50 


6  Desert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-plated...  . $2.00 

12  Steel  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented. .$1.50 

12  Steel  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

12  Silver  Steel  Table  Forks,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . 73 

1  Soup  or  Oyster  Ladle  (11  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . $1.25 

(See  illustration,  which  shows  style  of  last  two  mentioned  articles.) 

The  entire  set  (50  pieces).-. . $11.00 

Since  onr  former  advertisements  appeared,  we  have  decided  to  give  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  a  higher  grade  of  goods  than  those  heretofore  adver¬ 
tised.  Not  that  the  others  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction,  but  we  feel  that  the  new 
designs  (made  expressly  for  this  trade)  will,  in  quality  and  finish,  be  more  desirable, 
and  well  worth  the  small  advance  in  price. 

All  sums  over  $1  should  be  sent  in  Registered  letter. 

Address  STEVENS  BROS.  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 


Imperial  Egg-  Food. 

(See  Advertisement,  page  37.) 

Take  it  Easy. 

Common-Sense  Chairs 
and  Rockers. 

My  Reading  and  Writing-Table  is 
separate  from  chair,  and  is  secured  in 
position  by  a  strong  button.  Is  easily 
adjusted  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  arm¬ 
chairs,  but  should  be  used  on  my  No.  4, 5,  or  13,  to  give  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  Table  can  be  set  at  any  angle  desired,  or 
lowered  to  good  position  for  writing.  Makes  a  nice  table  for 
an  invalid.  Cutting-board  for  the  ladies.  None  of  your  little 
7x9  affairs ;  but  is  16x32  inches.  Cannot  be  got  out  of  order. 

If  Dealers  don't  keen  my  Chairs  and  tell  you  they  have 
others  just  as  good,  don't  believe  them. 

See  that  my  name  is  stamped  on  chair  before  purchasing. 
Nothing  better  or  more  suitable  for 

HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 

For  sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottvillc,  N.  ¥. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-List. _ _ _ 

TUTTLE 

The  Latest  and  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market. 

For  Circular,  Sample,  and 
Full  Particulars, 


Add  ress 


Lamb 


KNITTING  MACHINE 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Agricultural. 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y, 

Capital.  $200,600.00.  Net  Surplus,  $189,315.03.  Total  assets 
for  tin*-  security  of  Policy  holders  January  1st,  1877,  $1,0:  0,- 
6‘’2  00.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
lire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


)) 


The  llimdoir. 


TIME  IS  MOM. 

Make  tlic  most  of  it. 

JEROME’S 

30-Hour  Clocks. 

are  cheap  in  price,  handsome  in 
appearance,  accurate  in  per¬ 
formance,  and  durable  in  actual 
service.  They  have  Detached 
Lever  Escapements,  Heavy  Metal 
Movements,  and  balance  wheel 
like  a  watch,  and  consequently 
run  in  any  position. 

The  “  St.  Nicholas,”  imitation  morocco,  (4)^x4) . $2.00 

The  “  Windsor,”  Turkey  morocco,  (4}£x5) .  2.50 

The  “  Cabinet,”  black  walnut,  (6x4^) .  2.50 

The  “  Boudoir,”  octagon,  morocco,  (5  in.),  see  cut .  3.00 

The  “  Roslyn,”  octagon  Scotch  plaid,  (5  in.i .  3.50 

The  “Melrose,”  Scotch  plaid,  <6x4 'At,  mantel . 3.50 

The  “  Holyrood,”  polished  white  holly,  <6x4>£) .  3.50 

Carefully  packed  and  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Wholesale,  $15  to  $27  per  dozen,  by  express. 

S.  B.  JEROME  &  CO., 

Established  1856.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

boWht  faTl~~to  use" 

Massey’s  Revolving  Shoe  Heel  Protector. 

Warranted  to  wear  the  heel  evenly  on  all 
sides,  maintaining  an  upright  trend  to  the 
Foot,  and  avoiding  uneven  wear  of  the  Sole 
and  Upper.  It  doubles  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  Shoes  and  Boots,  saves 
expense  of  reheeling,  is  Noiseless, 
does  not  Tire  the  hoot,  and  does 
not  Slip  No  nails  to  wear  the  carpet.  Can  he  attached  l>y 
any  one.  Twelve  Sizes  made  suitable  for  all  Shoes  and 
Boots.  Samples,  with  Tool  and  Directions  for  applying, 
6ent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to 
the  Trade.  N.  B.— In  ordering,  send  width  of  heel  for 
proper  size.  Address 

MASSEY  REVOLVING  SHOE  HEEL  CO., 

S'34  Broadway.  Now  York. 

FOR  SALE— Hambletonian  Stallion  “  Blue-Grass.”  by 
Bysdyk's  Hambletonian;  dam  by  Long  Island  Black 
Hawk  ;  g.  "dam  by  a  son  of  Durock  ;  g.  g.  dam  by  Collin's 
Messenger,  lie  hv  imported  Messenger.  Price  $000.  Address 
JOHN  WATTS  KEAIiNY.  658  Fourth  Ave..  Louisville.  Ky. 

lAlfYI?  C  4  T  XT'  IMPROVED  FARM.  100 
V  "  HV  ioxX-JLjJjJ.  acres.  Good  House,  Water.  Or¬ 
chard,  Timber.  Six  miles  from  County  Seat  and  two  Rail¬ 
roads.  Price  $16  per  acre.  Terms  easy:  title  good.  Address 
_ R,  WEIR,  Vamlalia,  Fayette  Co.,  box  184,  III. 

I  A1?FI?  FI  El  BP  If  with  improvements,  for  sale 

fit.  i  illvlta  C1.  exc|mnge.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address _ H.  L.  STAPLES,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

ANTED— hv  <i  young  man— situation  as  farmhand, 

at  16  Dollars  per  'month.  Will  begin  first  of  April. 

GEOliUE  F.  THOMAS,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


"W 


For  pamphlet  fully  explaining  tile  above 
illustration,  address 

THE  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 


_ Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. _ 

“Model  Piano.” 


PRICE  $150  to  $200. 


The  “Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright  or  Cottage 
piano;  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best  materials  that  can 
be  procured  ;  the  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  its  durabili¬ 
ty  is  guaranteed;  it  is  small,  light,  and  occupies  but  little 
room,  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the  “  Model  ”  is 
sold  at  about  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for  any 
other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  people  of  moderate  means,  and  those  living  in  small 
houses;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  for  beginners,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  price,  commends  itself  to  every  parent, 
because  it  possesses  all  the  principal  features  of  the  finest 
piano,  and  lias  none  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  of  the 
reed  organ.  ,  .  _  . 

For  lull  particulars  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  and 
state  where  vou  saw  this  notice. 

SIMPSON  &  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

No.  5  East  l#(h  St.,  N .  Y.  City. 

VIRGINIA  LANDS.  for  descrip! 

five  list  of  Virginia  farms  for  sale. 

DICKINSON  &  CHEWN1NG,  Richmond,  Va. 
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BUCHAN’S 

CARBOLIC 

MEBICIMAL  SOAP. 


The  HealiDg,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  mo6t  wonderful  facta  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  this  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purifies  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan's  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

KIDDER  tSi  li  YlRP,  83  .Tolin  St.,  New  York. 

Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 

Have  no  mere  Hog  Cholera  I 

These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 

W.  Gr.  LEWIS, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITES, 

PREMIUM  HEADQUARTERS  STOCK. 

Also,  Improved  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
Figs,  all  ages,— Thoroughbred  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
Calves,  “  deep  butter  and  milk  strains,"  a  specialty .- 


Ives, 

Scotch  Shepherc 


sale  by 


_ _ _ d  and  other  Dogs,  bred  and  for  sa 

FRANCIS  MORRIS,  S11K  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


.. AfOP^  A  ■:  <  ABREr-  UH-I0 


MAGIEor  POL  INAWOGS 

PARTiLS  wanting  this  stock  pu're  should  send: 

TO  HEAP.QUART.ERS., AND. AD  DRESS  ME  AS.  ABOVE 


POLAND  CHINA  OR  MACHS  HOGS. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Ship¬ 
per  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Magic  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 
the  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular,  free. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 

JSHIILE  and  ESSEX  PIGS,  Bred,  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN,  VVest  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn 
Also  fancy  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  price  list 


Hall  Bros.)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  make  a  specialty  of  breed 
ingthe  finest  strains  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Berkshire, and  Po 
land  China  pigs.  Ih'ices  K  off  card  rates.  Satisfaction  guaran 
teed.  A  few  splendid  pigs,  gilts,  and  fine  boars  now  ready 


FRIENDS  l  If  yon  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OB  HONEY, 

THE  ABC  OF  BEE  CULTURE. 

Just  Published,  will  tell  yon  all  about  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  securing  ami  Marketing  Houey,  the  new  1  lb. 
Section  Honey  Boxes.  All  about  making  Artificial 
Honey  Comb,  Candy  for  Bees,  Bee  Hunting, 
Artificial  Swarming,  Bee  Motli,  &c.  Nothing  patent¬ 
ed.  Part  First,  fully  illustrated  with  costly  Engravings, 
mailed  for  25c.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina*  Ohio. 

Centennial  Devon  Prize  Herd,  belonging  to  J. 

CHEST  ON  MOliUIS,  M.  J).,  Breeder  of  Devons* 
South  Downs*  and  Berkshires*  Fernbank,  near  VVest 
Chester,  Pa.  May  be  seen  Thursdays.  _ 

Patent  Concave  Oi-SMoes. 

The  ouly  forged  ox-shoe  mads 
\  with  concavity  to  fir.  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

_ GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO..  Greenfield,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Northpoit,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 

Received  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  his  stock  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Clydesdale  Horses, 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  South-down  Sheep,  and  Im- 
proved  Berkshire  Hogs— and  English  Dorking  Fowls. _ 

HORSE  CLIPPING 

MACHINES. 

Price,  $5. 


Are  carefully  made, 
and  are  of  such  a  qual¬ 
ity  and  form  as  to  work 
with  smoothness,  thus 
avoiding  altogether  the 
usual  irritation  attend¬ 
ing  the  shearing  of 
horses. 


Orders  filled  by 
mail. 

Postage.  25  cents 
extra. 


Imperial  Egg  Food. 


FOR 

ALL  VARIETIES 

OF 

POULTRY. 


LAYING  HENS, 
YOUNG  CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 


(Trade  Mark.) 


and 

TURKEYS. 


WILL  MAKE  HENS  LAY, 


ion  ^mter,an^_Supiner,  support  Fowls  during  moulting,  keep  them  constantly  in  fine  condition,  and  increase  their  profit 
alL-  chicks  die  annually.  This  makes  bone  and  muscle  early,  and  will  save  them.  Packages  to  mix 
with  50  weight  ordinary  feed,  50  cts. :  larger  for  $1.00  and  $2.00.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and  Postmasters.  Bocal  Agents  Wanted. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

II.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.  |  John  F»  Henry  &  Co.,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  |  Benson  &  Burpee,  Philadelphia. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  Si  CO.,  Proprietors,  P«  O.  Box  103,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazet¬ 
teer  and  General  Guide. 

An  Encyclopedia  of  900  pages,  comprising  fullest  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Hunting,  Fishing,  Boating,  Training  and  Diseases  of 
Dogs,  Woodcraft,  Taxidermy,  etc.,  with  a  Directory  to  the 
principal  Game  Resorts  of  North  America.  By  Charles 
Hallock,  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  and  Rod  and  Gun. 
Price  $3.  Published  by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  111  Fulton  St.,  New  York.  Second  edition  now  ready. 

American  Yeferinarjr  Bern. 

Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Veterinary 
Science  and  Veterinary  Interest. 

A.  Liautard,  M.D.,  V.S.,  Editor.— American  Veterinary 
College,  141  W.  54th  Sc.,  IX.  V. 

Subscription  Price,  S5. OO  a.  year. 

ja-KTIMikL  “ 

MEAL! 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  SWINE. 

(PATENTEDU 


PRICE.— Trial  nag  of  30  lbs.  for  $100;  100 
lbs.  (no  charge  for  bag)  $3.00. 

Send  for  circular,  mailed  free. 

W.  H.  BOWRER  <fc  CO.,  Proprietors, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

N.  GU9LBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  nnd  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue.  Buff  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma.  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  oilier 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c„  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Guinea  Piss.  White  Mice.  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Newfoundland  Pups  of  Centennial  First  Premium  Stock. 

BEST  COWS  A\»  HORSES. 

The  undersigned,  for  many  years  breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle 
and  Hiimbletdnian  Horses,  offers  for  sale,  on  reasonable 
terms,  70  head  of  thorough-bred  and  grade  Jersey  heifers, 
cows  and  bulls,  and  30  horses  and  colts  of  all  ages.  Parties 
are  invited  to  examine  the  stock  before  purchasing.  All 
stock  sold  by  me  is  guaranteed  as  represented. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

BerksMres  &  Yorkshires, 

CHESTER  WHITES  and  POLAND  CHTNAS  of 
all  ages,  at  low  prices.  AYRSHIRE  CALVES. 
Hl-rli-cbi's  LAND  and  WATER  FOWLS.  P. 
ROCKS  a  specialty.  BREEDER’S  MANUAL,  Hi 

full-page  stock  cuts.  35  cts.  Address 

BENSON,  BURPEE  «fc  CO., 

233  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

K  Fancy  Cards.  15  tints,  with  name,  10c.;  50  for  facts. 
Plain  or  Gold.  W.E.  HULL  &  CO.,  Hudson,  N.  I. 
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Brown  Leghorn  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 
HARDY,  and  Mature  earlier  than  anv  other  breed. 
My  stock  (4  pens)  are  all  First  PREMIUM,  amongst 
them  I  have  the  NOTED  BROWN  COCK  MAJOR 
S,  who  has  taken  several  first  and  SPECIAL  PRE¬ 
MIUMS.  Birds  mated  in  l’airs  or  Trios  for  sale.  Eggs 
$3.00  per  13.  EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Emsworth,  Pa. 

High  Class  Poultry. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  White 
Cochins,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eggs,  securely  packed  in 
new  baskets,  $3.00  per  13,  or  $5.00  for  26.  Please 
state  what  you  want.  Send  for  Circular. 

GEO.  S.  'JOSS  Eli  YN*  Fredonia*  N.  Y. 

B5e«l  Irisla  SeUcrs, 

and  Show  Currier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J.  C. 

COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  ;  also 
Thorough-bred  Hounds.  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 

POLANDS' 

A  few  choice  Chicks  for  sale  of  Buff  and  Golclen 
“Polands,”  from  my  importation  of  1S77. 

CHARLES  E.  PERKY,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

A  well  executed  Photograph  of  one  of  the  finest  Poultry 
Houses  in  the  United  States,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
the  receipt  of  25  cents.  II.  H.  Stoddard,  speaking  of  my 
building,  says,  that  it  is  altogether  more  elegant  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  appeared  in  the  Poultry  World. 


AME  fowl 

and  Slifliw  Carrie 


W.  G.  TRACY, 

TOWANDA, 


PA. 


Day’s  $60  Automatic  Insulator 

Hatches  and  rears  the  young  chicks!  Highest  possible 
endorsements ! 

Bay’s  Fire  Alarm  Clocks. 

Run  in  any  position  ;  keep  good  time,  and  give  warning 
when  there  is  danger  of  fire.  Sent  by  mail.  Price  $5. 
Address  DAY  BROS.  Si  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  splended  32  page  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  the 
Breeding  and  Management  of 

POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND  PET  STOCK. 

It  has  the  largest  oorps  of  practical  breeders  as  editors  and  cor¬ 
respondents  of  any  journal  of  its  class  in  America,  and  is 

THE  FINEST  POULTS?  JOUENAL  IN  THE  WOSLD. 

SUBSCRIPTION.  $1.25  per  year,  strictly  in  advance.  {Send  13cts 
for  Specimen  Copy.  c.  j.  WARD,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
182  CLAK,K  ST.,  CHICAGO- 


SF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

By  raising'  any  number  of  Chickens,  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  without  setting  hens,  and  at  small 
cost,  address  for  circular, 

EDWARD  A.  SAOTTTEES, 

Waltham,  Mass. 


SAFETY  culturist.  Circulars  ready.  Address 
A.  R.  SPROUT,  Picture  Rocks,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 


TUCKER’S 

IMPROVED 

Egg  Carrier. 

The  strongest,  safest,  and  best 
in  use,  having  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other.  Agents 
wanted. 

WM.  C.  BARKER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  139  Market  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Blsiclc  for  stocking  ponds — Pekin 

Ducks*  Bronze  &  Narragansett  Turkeys, Light 
Brn tunas,  jersey  Cattle*  A.  F.  G.  C.R.,  nnd  Corswolds, 
at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 
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Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


Tlie  only  Mill  tliat  will  grind 
Cora  with  Sluick  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Cora  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
922  N.  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis. 


IXL  Feed  Mi 


This  mill  is  the 
cheapest,  most 
durable  and  per¬ 
fect  iron  teed  mill 
ever  offered.  It 
is  simple,  easily 
managed,  and  can 
be  run  by  Wind, 

Steam,  Water,  or 
Horse  power.  The 
chilled  iron  plates 
have  grinding  sur¬ 
faces  on  both  sides 
and  can  be  re¬ 
versed,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  one  set  equal 
to  two  on  the  old 
plan.  An  extra  set 
is  sent  with  every 
machine,  and  the 
two  sets  will  grind  Four  Thousand  Bushels  of  good  Feed. 
New  plates  can  lie  had  for  $1.25  per  set.  These  mills  are 
built  wholly  of  iron,  (except  the  Hopner,)  are  strong,  eflici- 
ent,  and  durable  Thousands  are  in  use  on  Stock  Farms— 
every  one  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one  and  grind  his  own  Feed. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  Halladay  Standard  Wind  Mills. 

__________ 

FEED  MILL 

Shells  and  Grinds  Six  to  Fifteen 
bushels  of  Corn  per  hour.  Two  to 
four  horse  power.  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar.  Address 

IIH  St.  Joseph  Manufacturing  Co., 

_ Misiiawaka,  I  lid. 

Preiim  Pan  Grist  Hill. 

Grinding  parts  are  STEEL.  Grinds 
all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly.  Is  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Is  suited  to  all 
kinds  of  horse-powers. 

Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

IVM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 


THE  LANCASTER 

Portable  Grist  Mill. 

Horse-Power  and  Grist  Mill  combined. 
Friction  avoi<lc<l— Power  &  Space  economized. 
A  long  felt  Want  Supplied. 

Every  Parmer  his  own  Miller. 

This  mill,  with  twenty  inch  stones,  worked  with  two  or 
four  horses,  will  grind  from  three  to  five  bushels  of  line  meal 
or  flour  per  hour.  It  is  6imnle  and  durable  in  construction, 
and  can  be  easily  managed  by  any  farm  hand.  It  occupies 
no  more  space  than  is  required  by  any  ordinary  horse-power. 
Price  of  i he  combined  Mill  and  Horse-Power,  $2~<0. 
Circulars  with  full  description  sent  upon  application. 
Address  C.  C.  LANCASTER,  6ii  Broadway,  New  York,  (P. 
O.  Box  3431,1  or  LANCASTER  &  LUCRE,  Richmond,  Va. 


$r HAY  PRESS" 


ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULAR 

,P.  K.DEDER1CK  S,  CO 

ALBANY. 


The  Birdseli  Clover  Separator 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

PATENT  HaJEVEL,  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner's  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

_ _ IIEEBN’EP.  &  SONS,  Lansdalc.  Mont.  Co„  Pa. 

Imperial  Egg-  Food. 

(See  Advertisement,  page  37.) 

The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

BUY  THE 
A.  P.  DICKEY 


TONS  IN  A  CAH.AiS 


Fanning  Mill. 


No  good  Farmer 
*  can  afford  tc  mar* 
ket  dirty  grain. 

_  A  moderate  quality 

UgLof  grain,  well  cleaned, 

§F?  brings  a  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grade 
in  dirty  condition. 

Address  A.  P.  BICKEY,  Racine,  Wig. 
THE  SILVER  &  DEMING  FEED  CUTTER 
Has  no  superior  in 
the  market.  Cele¬ 
brated  lor  its  great  ca¬ 
pacity,  ease  of  running, 
and  its  adaptability  to 
all  kinds  of  work.  Our 
“  Improved  Safety 
Fly  Wheel”  is  the 
only  successful  device 
for  preventing  accidents 
so  common  to  Power 
Feed-Cutters.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  prices 
and  full  particulars. 
Mail’d  by  Silver  «fc  Doming  Mfg  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio, 
For  Sale  by 

A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  New  Yovlc  City. 

BALDWIN’S 

AMERICAN 

Feed  Cutter. 

Easiest  running,  fastest  cut¬ 
ting  machine  in  the  market. 
Cuts  all  kinds  of  Feed,  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Corn  Stalks.  Su¬ 
perior  to  any  in  the  market. 
Send  for  Circular,  containing 
Description  and  Price  List. 

C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 

_ Manufacturers,  New  Haven.Ct. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  1878. 

For  description  of  A  Wonderful  Improvement  in 
Harvesting  Machinery,  see  page  400,  October  number 
American  Agriculturist.  For  further  information  address 
Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly ;  Champion  Machine  Co.,  and 
■Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  O.,  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  and  Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. _ 

OTIS  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

SOLE  EXPORT  AGENTS 

FOB  THE 

Mew  Champion  Mower, 

(FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  WHITELEY’S  CHAMPION  HAYMAKER.) 

For  Editorial  Endorsement  6ee  American  Agriculturist , 
for  May,  1877.  For  testimonials  see  page  400,  October  issue, 
of  same  publication. _ 

I  SELL  my  Improved  Harrow  directly  to  Farmers, 
and  ship  it  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Send  lor  circular. 
S.  HU  TCHINSON,  Griggsville,  Pike  County,  III. 

BKAOFQRD  HILL  CO. 

Successors  to  Jas.  Bradford  <&  Co. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

French  Buhr  Millstones, 

Portable  Corn  &  Flour  Mills, 
Smut  Machines,  etc. 

Also,  dealers  in  Bolting  Cloths  and 
General  Mill  Furnishing. 

Office  fit  Factory,  158  W.  2d  St, 
CINCBNJVATI,  ©. 

J.R. Stewart, Pres.  W. It. Dunlap, .7«. 
tj’PB.ICB-LIST’H  qpMT  ON  APPLICATION 


a  The  best  Polishing  Pow-%# 
|der  for  Jewelry,  Silvern 

V-r,,-.-.,  'TTT  -  r,-— 


post  paid  for  25c.  Agents 
wanted.  T.  E.  Reed  & 


L 


Plated  Ware,  &c.  SentfflCo.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  FEED-MILL  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  the  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  Judges  Report.  Pav  for  itself  in  a 
few  weeks.  I).  KAHNWEILKR, 

120  Centre  St..  New  York. 


THE 


GLOBE  NAIL 


in  ran  mm. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  GLOBE  NAIL  C03IPANY 
of  Boston,  put  on  the  market  the  fust  pointed,  polished 
aud  finished  Horse  Shoe  Nails  ready  for  driving.  Previous 
to  that  time  all  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  pointed,  and  most  of 
them  made,  by  the  slioers  in  their  own  shops  at  the  rate  of 
but  six  pounds  per  day. 

Tlie  Globe  Nail  was  at  once  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  then  in  use.  It  soon  became  so  popular 
that  all  manufacturers  oi  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  compelled 
to  make  their  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  the  last  ten 
years  it  lias  been  tlie  model.  Each  year  the  Nail  lias  been 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  to  sncli  a  point  have  we 
educated  the  slioers  tliat  now  they  will  hardly  use  a  nail  un¬ 
less  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 


Group 

Judges 

XV. 


At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  we  were 
awarded  tlie  Medal  and  tlie  following  report,  far  stronger 
than  that  given  upon  any  other  Nail : 

International  Exhibition,  1876.) 

U.  S.  Centennial. Commission.  ) 
[Bureau  of  Awards.] 

Philadelphia,  June  22, 1876. 
No.  239,  Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  J [ass.: 

Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed,  Polished  and  Finished.  The 
uniformity  in  size,  smoothness  of  finish,  hardness  and  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  the  iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  excellence  of  tlie  head 
and  point,  the  tensile  strength  of  bodv,  and  riveting  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  Nails,  unite  in  making  them  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  manufacture. 

Recommended  for  an  Award  of  Merit. 

DANIEL  STEINMETZ,  Phila..  Chairman,] 

J.  D.  IMBODEN.  Richmond,  Va., 

CHARLES  STAPLES,  Portland,  Me., 

G.  L.  REED,  Clearfield,  Pa„ 

DAV.  McHARDY,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 

T.  D1EFENBACH,  Germany,  J 

We  annex  a  sample  of  tlie  testimonials  we  receive  daily 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  country : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  8,  1877. 
Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen :  Find  enclosed  advertisement  and  postal  card 
concerning  your  Nail.  [Referring  to  a  scurrilous  advertise¬ 
ment  and  postal  card,  disparaging  the  Globe  Nail,  circulated 
by  a  rival  manufacturer  over  tlie  humbug  signature  of 
“Humane  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals.”  No  Society  bearing  tliat  title  ever  existed.]  As  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,— I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  The  Globe  Nail.  Though  I  am  not  a  very  extensive 
Horse  Shoer,  yet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  the  different 
makes  to  speak  knowingly.  I  have  used  the  Globe  Nail  in 
my  shop  and  on  tlie  race  track  for  six  years,  on  all  classes  of 
horses,  from  the  heavy  draft  horse  to  the  tender  footed  run¬ 
ning  horse  -.  and  I  can  safely  say  it  has  no  superior  in 
point  of  Toughness,  Shape,  and  Finish,  if  it  has 
any  equal.  I  have  used  about  fitteen  hundred  pounds  of 
Globe  Nails  a  year  for  Hie  last  six  years,  and  in  tliat  time  I 
have  found  four  imperfect  Nails,  two  of  which  I  returned  to 
you  about  two  years  ago  and  received  in  return  four  perfect 
ones,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  If  my  men  had  no  better 
sense  than  to  drive  those  imperfect  Nails  in  a  horse’s  foot,  I 
would  not  consider  it  the  fault  of  the  Nail  if  the  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bosses  would  look  more  to  the  competency  of 
their  men  and  less  to  trying  to  get  shoeing  nails  a  few  cents 
a  pound  cheaper,  we  would  have  fewer  lame  horses.  I 
know  for  safety  and  durability,  with  a  man 
who  understands  his  business  to  drive  them, 
your  Nails  can’t  he  beat  !  I  am  willing  to  pay,  with¬ 
out  any  suit,  for  all  horses  that  are  lamed  in  my  shop  by 
using  tlie  Globe  Nail.  As  long  ns  it  is  made  as  at  present,  I 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  even  if  I  could  get  other  Nails  for 
nothing.  I  consider  it  the  salest  Nail  that  was  ever  driven 
in  a  horse’s  foot. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

(Signed,)  P.  H.  O’NEILL. 

Horse  Shoer,  No.  1007  Broadway. 
P.  S.— I  think  I  could  get  every  boss  iu  St.  Louis  to  sign 
this  it  I  thought  it  necessary.  P.  H.  O’N. 


The  best  Horse  is  sure  to  win.  SO 
CLEAR  THE  TRACK  FOR  THE 

GLOBE  NAIL  CO. 


1878.] 
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ECLIPSE”  FARM  ENGINE. 


HIGHEST  CENTENNIAL  AWARD  and  SPECIAL  MENTION  by  the  U.  S.  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION. 


A  MEDAL  AND  TWO  DIPLOMAS. 


No.  235. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  has  examined  the  report  of  the  Judges,  and  accepted  the  following  reasons,  and  decreed  an  award  in  conformity 
therewith  :  Philadelphia,  January  31sf,  1877. 

REPORT  OUST  AWARDS. 

Product,  Portable  Farm  Engine.  (“  Eclipse.") 

Name  and  address  of  Exhibitor,  Frick  <fe  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  product  herein  described,  respectfully  recommends  the  same  to  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  for 
Award,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : 

This  engine  gives  the  best  results  of  any  that  were  tested,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  well-made,  strong,  and  useful  machine.  The  traveling  wheels  are  large  and  powerful. 
The  boiler  is  suspended  on  springs  for  traveling,  which  are  let  down  when  at  work.  The  boiler  is  capacious.  There  is  a  powerful  brake  on  the  hind  wheels,  very  useful  for 
staying  the  engine  when  at  work.  The  engine  is  carried  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  resting  on  a  powerful  bed-plate,  which  is  hollowed  out  to  form  a  receptacle  for  oil  leakage.  This 
can  be  detached  from  the  brackets,  and  the  engine  converted  into  a  fixed  horizontal  engine  if  required.  The  governor  has  three  speeds,  and  the  crank  shaft  is  counterbalanced. 
The  engine  saddle  has  provision  for  varying  expansion.  The  water  heater  is  large,  of  the  ordinary  diaphragm  form,  and  the  pump  with  air  chamber  is  well  constructed.  The 
cylinder  has  balanced  slide  valve.  The  safety  valve  works  by  a  spring ,  which  is  a  good  arrangement,  particularly  when  the  roads  are  rough.  Driving  wheel  on  each  side  oj 


crank  shaft. 


FERMIN  ROSILLO. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record. 

[Seal.] 


APPROVAL  OF  CROUP 

E.  OLDENDORF.  JAMES  BRUCE. 


J.  L. 


Other  Awards  of  First 


CAMPBELL, 

Secretary, 

Premiums  and  Prize  Medals  to  the 


GEORGE  E.  WARING.  Jr., 

Signature  of  the  Judge. 

JUDGES. 

EKED  A  KENZO.  JAMES  S.  GRINNELL. 

FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 

Given  by  authority  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission. 
A.  T.  GOSHORN,  J.  B.  HAWLEY, _ 

Director-General.  President. 


“ECLIPSE”  FARM  ENGINE, 

Cincinnati  Industrial  Exhibition,  1874 ;  Maryland  State  Fair,  Baltimore,  1874 ;  Virginia  State  Fair,  Richmond,  1874;  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh,  1875; 
Delaware  State  Fair,  Middletown,  1875  ;  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  Lancaster,  1875  ;  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh,  1876  ;  Georgia  State  Fair,  Atlanta,  1877  ; 
Maryland  State  Fair,  Westminster,  1877  ;  also  numerous  County  Fairs,  and  wherever  else  exhibited. 

MAKTUPACTURED  ONTXjV  BY 

FRICK  &  CO.,  WAYNESBORO,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

70  MUTES  WEST  OF  BALTIMORE,  OiV  WESTERN  MARYLAND  R.  R. 

ALSO,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STATIONARY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS,  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS,  Etc, 

For  Particulars  of  the  Above  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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TEAS  REDUCED 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  THE  REST. 

Send  for  our  New  Reduced  Price  List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

U  N  I  VERBAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  for  the  house  or 
for  out-door  wells  of  any 
depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ol  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  iorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  l><-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Newton  iSc  Hale, 
Chicago. 

Pacific  <  'oast  Agency.  Dunham,  Car- 

riganifc  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD 

The  only  wind-mill  -award¬ 
ed  TWO  MEDALS  and 
DIPLOMAS  i>y  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Judges.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all  to  be  the  best 
made,  the  most  perfect  self¬ 
regulator,  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  durable  wind¬ 
mill  known. 

Every  Mill  Guar  nteed 
as  above. 

Each  piece  fitted  and  num¬ 
bered  at  the  Factory,  so  that 
farmers  and  others  can  erect 
their  own  mills  if  desired, 
using  our  drawings 
and  instructions  lor 
a  guide.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  dc  Price  List. 

TJ.  S.  WIND  EN¬ 
GINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  Kanb 
Co.,  Ill 


A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  lor  Circulars. 

_ ERIE,  PA. _ 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
I>riven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  Driven  Well 
Patent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  Sc  BRO., 

_ NEW  YORK. _ 

NONPAREIL 

FARM  Sc  FEED  MILLS. 

Boue,  Drug,  and  Spice  Mills.  10  sizes, 
for  Hand  or  Power.  Conical  French 
Burr  Stone  Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 

(Xy  Were  awarded  highest  Medal  and 
^Diploma  at  Centennial  Exposition. 
OTTTliustrated  Pamphlet  sent  Free. 

Address,  L.  J.  MILLER, 

181  E.  Front  St-,  Cincinnati,  O. 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rpHIS  patent  portable  Mulay  Saw  Mill  is  adapted 
-L  to  any  locality,  will  saw  any  kind  of  logs, 
and  will  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hands  be- 
considered)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.  Its 
frame,  head-blocks,  and  working  parts 
are  of  ti:e  most  substantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  kind,  being  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  usually  set  up  and 
started  in  from  one  to  two  days  time. 

It  is  generally  driven  by  threshing  en¬ 
gines  of  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power. 

;  from  ‘2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
The  Mill  and  Engine  may  conveniently  be 
operated  by  two  men.  Send  for  circular. 

INDIANAPOLIS IJTD.  CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR. 

PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,"  BUTTER,  &c„  «Szc. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 

No.  279  Wasliingtoii-st.,  N.  Y. 

(Est’d  1S45.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


E.  &  0.  WARD 


nTO\\\V 


YALE  IRON  WORKS, 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

Builders  of  the  Yale  Vertical,  the  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  either  for  land  or  marine  use  ;  also  Horizontals, 
with  or  without  the  llider  Cut-off. 

Rubber  ancl  Punching  Presses. 

YALE  VERTICAL  MILL, 

Iron  Frame;  French  Burr;  Sell-Oiling:  Self-feeding;  Ad- 
mstahle-Balmiced ;  Long  Bearings,  Cheapest,  best  arranged, 
jest  finished,  and  for  quality  and  quantity  ground  no  su¬ 
perior.  Send  for  circular. 

SNYDER’S 

LITTLE  GIANT  STEAM  ENGINE. 

FOR  FARMERS,  MACHINISTS,  PRINTERS,  AND  ALL 
REQUIRING  LIGHT  POWER. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  Horse  Power.  Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler  Complete, 
from  $150  to  $450.  We  make  the  Strongest  Boiler  and  the  Best  Engine  in  the  country. 

Call  at  our  Factory  and  examine,  or  send  for  free  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

S\TBEK  BROS.,  94  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


CSlTT'Kr'RJTT'l? 

PORTABLE  ENGINE 

2'A  to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 

All  parts  duplicated. 

Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  axd  Rice  : 

Mills,  Gins,  Presses  i 
and  Machinery  gener- 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  i§| 
answered.  , 

Vertical  Engines,  with  or  without  a  g-  «- 
)  wheels,  very  conveni-  «  5-  2. 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de- 
„tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert- 
-  ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 
inuse.  Fig. 

2  ready  for 
road-- 


The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted) 

Penna.  • 

Agricultural^ 

Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable. 

■implest.  most  ' 

economicnl 

and  perfect  in  . 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
ro.dj  for  marked  Address  A  D.  Farquhar,  York^Pa. 


* 


Building’  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY',  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  in 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circuiar.  Address 


ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie, Pa, 


POWER 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 


Double  Platform. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 
SYRACUSE,  X.  Y. 


Imperial  Egg-  Food. 

(See  Advertisement,  page  37.) 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY 

FOR  AN  AGENCY  FOR 

C.  &  G-.  Cooper  &  Co.’s  Traction 

OR 

SELF-PROPELLING  FARM  ENGINES 

By  a  simple  but  effective  attachment  made  to  our  common 
farm  engines,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  Traction  or  Self-Propel¬ 
ling  Farm  Engine,  which  not  only  propels  itself,  hut  hauls 
a  water  tank  and  separator  over  any  road,  up  hill  or  down, 
with  the  aid  of  one  pair  of  horses. 

This  engine  is  a  complete  success,  having  been  thoroughly 
tested  lor  two  seasons.  Nearly  one  hundred  oi  them  have 
been  sold  the  last  year,  and  all  are  giving  the  best  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  cost  hut  little  more  than  the  common  farm  en¬ 
gine,  and  enable  the  tliresherman  to  operate  with  from  two 
to  four  less  teams,  and  to  move  much  faster  than  with  horses. 

Circulars,  containing  cuts,  descriptions,  prices,  and  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  from  our  customers,  furnished  to  Thresher- 
men.  free,  on  application. 

•  Agents  Wanted  in  every  County  in  the  wheat-growing 
States.  For  Circulars  and  lor  Agencies,  apply  to 

C.  &  G.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt,  Vernon,  O. 

THE  ” 

“DOMESTIC”  ENGINE. 

2  and  4  Horse-Power. 
PRINCIPAL  FEATURES. 
Cold  Bearings,  Harden¬ 
ed  Steel  Pins,  Casted 
Steel  Connections,  and 
all  parts  interchangeable. 

WROUGHT-1KON  BOILER. 

Nothing  Cheap  but  the  Price. 

F.  F.  &  A.  B.  EANDIS, 

Manufacturers.  -Lancaster,  Pa. 


smuitmtuts 


We  build  the  best  Portable  FARM  ENGINES  in  the 
world.  Have  more  power  with  less  water  and  fuel  than  any 
others.  Low  prices.  We  have  the  largest  line  oi  Engine 
patterns  in  the  U.  S.  Successors  of  Utica  Steam  Engine  Co., 
formerly  Wood  &  Mann,  of  Utica,  N.  Y 

TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Westminster,  Maryland. 
Good  responsible  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. _ 

B00KWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,’  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $24  2.00 

4c'A  fch  .  283.50 

6  A  “  “  .  343.50 

Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JANIES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  Kew  York  City 


[January, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1878.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mai\,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (R.  1.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

‘Uleu’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (Li.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide .  pa., 50c.;  bds.  T5 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture .  2  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . . .  2  50 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy. . .  5  00 

Bmncut’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  00 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk. . paper,  50  ets. ;  cloth.  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brown's  Taxidermist’s  .Manual .  .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures . .  1  50 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual. .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  3  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Bur  is’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Butler’s  FamiR  Aquarium .  75 

Butler  on  the  Dog . • .  2  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  i  50 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Cole  nan  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing . 2  00 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  30 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market _ pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Dodtor,  l'iino .  150 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  clot li .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Svo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  .  6  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Hand  nook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  00c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Field’s  Pear  Culture.  .  1  25 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-says  by  practical  growers.]  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 2  50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  l  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  .  l  50 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner's  flow  to  Paint .  l  oo 

Geyeliu’s  Poultry-Breeding .  l  25 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels.  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . .  75 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $1 ; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Hairis  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hazard's  Butter  aud  Butter  Making .  25 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant .  1  50 

Hehnsley’s  Hardy  Trees.  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  I  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. .  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper.30c;  cloth .  (>0 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  SO 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  .  50 

How  lo  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  100 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . 5  00 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry. .  1  75 

Jersey.  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed . . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistrv .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  40c _ cloth .  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  .  1  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Lenchar’s  How  to  Build  Hof-IIouses .  .  1  50 

Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotliam .  3  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman's  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Maynard’s  Naturalist's  Guide .  2  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Nichol's  Chemislrv  of  the  Farm  and  Sea. .  1  25 

Norris’ American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  80c.:  cloth. .  (iO 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse  . .  .  1  00 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Plummer’s  Caro  enters’ and  Builders’  Guide .  1  ufl 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . 25 


Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quiuby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quiun’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  ...  1  00 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  |1878] .  30 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper, 30c.;  cloth....  60 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  aud  Adjacent  States. . .  4  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Sclienck’s  Gardener's  Text-Book .  75 

Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Starr’s  “  Forest  aud  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stewart's  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3  (X) 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  .  0  00 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice .  50 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Turner’s  Cotion  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Vine’s  Chemical  Manures .  .  50 

Warder  s  American  Pomology . .  3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  anti  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  8vo  edition .  2  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00 

Weidcnmnnn's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America  . 2  50 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youattand  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . 2  50 

IN  STOCK: 

Aveling’s  Carpentry  and  Joinery .  1  25 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Barnard’s  F arming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard's  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard's  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flowers,*  Farming  2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vol6 . . 20  00 

Burnham’s  Secrets  in  Fowl  Breeding .  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . .  3  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Cook’s  Inju  ious  Insects  of  Michigan .  15 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  85 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture .  2  00 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia . 6  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow .  20 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Greeley’s  What  1  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Ilallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide...  3  00 
Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses .  4  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters'  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Sofis,  Manures,  etc .  60 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Law's  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee .  1  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat .  1  75 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mavliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  8  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  1  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs . . .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Farlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  2  50 

Rand’s  Orchid-Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1(0 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers .  2  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  .  1  00 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book .  5  00 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  iFesqueti .  1  25 

Wildwood’s  Hand-Book  for  Young  Sportsmen .  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Y'oumans’ Household  Science .  1  75  i 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

Tlie  publishers  of  \hc  American  Aqricvltui'isl  can  supply  j 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-sixth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
]]())] ml  yolnme,  at.  the  Office.  $2.00:  sent,  post-paid,  $2.30.  I 


Good  Times 

FOK 


BOYS  and  GIRLS. 


UltANBALL’S  BUILDING-BLOCKS. 


Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price—  No.  1,  $1.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.80. 

No.  3,  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  90  Cts. 


1 11 A IV PALL’S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making-  300  different  aud  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  arc  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Priee  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  90  Cts. 

CRANDALL’S  EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
Tlie  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  whey 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  waslul 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.  ;  by  mail,  prepaid.  65  Cts. 

CRANDALL’S  ILLUMINATED  PIC¬ 
TORIAL  ALPHABET  CUBES. 

These.  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old— an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $2.80. 


CRANDALL’S  IMPROVED  OTINASTS. 

Two  jolly  little  fellows,  attached  to  opposite 
ends  of  two  bars,  are  made  to  perform  the  most 
laughter-provoking  antics,  and  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  most  unaccountable  positions,  by  gently 
working  the  foot  of  the  wooden  frame  through 
which  the  bars  revolve.  It  is  a  low-priced  toy, 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  “  Little  All-right,” 
and  like  that  one  of  Crandall’s  latest.  It  is  not 
conveniently  sent  by  mail,  but  for  sale  by  most 
Toy-Dealers. 

[SEE  ALSO  FOURTH  COVER  PAGE.] 

N.S5. — If  postage,  is  not  remitted  ivith  the pi'ices.  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  irurc/iaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


[January, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1878.] 


|  INSTRUCTIVE.  $ 


RANDALL’S  ©LOCKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


|  BEAUTIFUL. 'I 


tJtUc 


|  AMUSING.  I 


The  Best  Presents  *  Ever  Invented  for  &  Boys  and  Girls. 


Crandall’s  District  School. 


Every  child,  and  man 
and  woman  too,  will 
laugh  over  this  group  of 
teacher  and  scholars  in 
the  "district  school, ” 
and  thousands  of  pa¬ 
rents  will  recall  with 
great  delight  their  own 
experiences  in  childhood.  The  grave.  “  master,”  seated  by  the  desk,  with  his 
“  whisking  stick  ”  ;  the  boys  and  girls  with  their  hooks  ;  the  “little  lamb”  that 
has  followed  his  young  owner  into  the  school;  the  “dunce”  and  his  cap,  and 


the  altogether  comical  appearance  of  the  whole  company,  make  this  one  of  the 
most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall’s  invention. 

Price  per  Set,  ?i.OO}  by  mail,  prepaid.  SI. 20. 


— *  - 


Crandall’s  Menagerie. 


Crandall’s  Heavy  Artillery. 


The  greatest  amuse¬ 
ment  of  ttie  age  1  Re¬ 
creation  at  home  for 
ali.ag.es,  and  for  all 
seasons  1  Crandall's 
Heavy.  Artillery  is 
made  up  of  a  large  Can¬ 
non,  complete,  which 
throws  a  114-inch  Rub¬ 
ber  Ball  to  the  distance 
iif  25  feet  or  more,  and  ^ 

.  rj-.. Sixty  Blocks  (Red,  ,.q 
White,  aiiji  Blue),  to  f  | 
build  up  Fortifications,  y' 
also  a  Company  of  q 
Soldiers,  With  Officer  : 
and  Flag,  to  garrison  ‘O 
the  Fort.  The  Game  ^ 
is  to  beat  down  the  , 


One  of  tile  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things  ever  brought  out  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  children.  The  six  animals  composing  the  Menagerie  are  beautifully 
painted,  and  so  arranged  into  5(>  pieces  in  eacli  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
most  laughter-provoking  figures  can  he  made  up  with  them. 

Price  $2.00.  By  mail,  prepaid,  $2.50. 


Crandall’s  Alphabet-Blocks. 


RED/ WHITE,  AND  BLUE.— Tasteless,  odor¬ 
less,  and  water-proof .  The  letters  are  on  red, 
white,  and  blue  ground,  All  children  are  pleased 

with  them.  . . ;■ 

Price  75  Cts.  ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  90  Ct>. 


Crandall’s  Toy  Horse. 


Fort  by  the  use  of  the  Big  Gun.  Rules,  Illustrations  of  a  variety  of  Forts;  etc., 
accompany  each  box  containing  the  set,  and  the  box  is  18  inches  long,  <>  inches 
high,  and  8  incites  wide. 

Price  per  Set,  $3.00.  Kvpressage  to  be  paid -by  the  recipient. 


Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every 
little  boy  who  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  (i 
inches  in  bight  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.  He  stands 
upon  a  four-wheeled  base,  all  ready .  to  he  set  in 
motion  by  his  owner.  He  is  made  up  in  pieces 
and  can  he  taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  his  box. 

Price  25  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid.  30  Cts. 


Crandall’s  Wide-Awake  Alphabet, 


Crandall’s 

Acrobats. 


No  more  long  faces 
and  no  more  tears  over 
ABC'!  Here  we  have 
amusement  and  in¬ 
struction  combined. 
Eacli  box  contains 
twenty  -  seven  little 
men,  each  represent¬ 
ing  a  letter,  with  arms, 
legs,  and  jolly  faces. 
This  set  of  Blocks  is 
susceptible  of  more 
‘  changes,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  forms  anil 
combinations  than  any 
Spelling  Block  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public.,  The  Pieces  are  durable,  the  Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirth¬ 
ful,  and  the  Amusement  afforded  by  them  unlimited.  They  please  while  they  in¬ 
struct,  and  are  a  source  of  enjoyment,  to  young  and  old.' 

Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.30. 


Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  most  brilliant  in  cos¬ 
tume.  These  are  among 
the  most  fascinating  and 
ingenious  toys  ever  in¬ 
vented.  The  number  of 
figures  which  can  be  made 
with  the  pieces  in  a  single 
box  is  limited  only 
tiie  ingenuity  of 
operator. 

Price  $ 


Crandall’s  John  Gilpin. 


This  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  toy  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of 
his  inventions  for  the  little 
folks.  It.  is  made  up  of  two 
figures,  John  Gilpin— whose 
lrghly  colored  dress  is  spe¬ 
cially  attractive  to  Boys  and 
Girls — and  his  Horse,  which 
Intelligent  animal  performs  a 
very  important  part  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  Gilpin’s  famous 
ride. 

Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


The  gi'eat  “  Patriotic  Toy.”  A  fine' old  sol¬ 
dier  in  a  brilliantly  'colored  uniform,  with 
cocked  hat,  staff,  ami  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat 
box.  The  Hero  is  so  constructed  that  he  can 
he  placed  in  almost  numberless  and  amusing 
positions,  and  will  delight  the  children  every¬ 
where. 

Price  25  Cts.|  by  mail, prepaid,  30  Cts. 


Crandall’s  Little  All-Right. 


One  of  the  funniest,  and  jolliest  of  the  low- 
priced  toys.  The  lively  Little  All-Right  throws 
himself  into  a  great  variety  of  positions  as  he 
whirls  around  the  “  wheel.”  This  toy  can  not 
conveniently  he  sent  by  mail.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  things  manufactured  by  C.  M.  Crandall. 
Ask  tins'  nearest  Tov  dealer  for  Crandall’s  Little 
All-right,  hasten  to  buy  it,  and  be  happy.  . 


ORDERS  from  the  TRADE  will  be  SUPPLIED  on  LIBERAL  TERMS. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  General  Agents,  245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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MRS.  OLD  FOGY  DOES 
NOT  USE  THE 
ROBBINS  WASHER. 


MRS.  COMMON  SENSE 
DOES. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 


TO  MAKE  MONEY 

SECURE  AX  AGENCY 

FOR  THE 

CE3jEBRA.TED 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WISHER. 

This  machine  has  been  ON  TRIAL  for  the  past  six 
months  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  verdict  of  housekeepers  is  this :  “  Your 
Washer  has  proved  a  complete  success.”  Some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  popular  verdict  has  been  reached  may 
be  found  in  these  facts : 

The  Robbins  Washer  is  an  entirely  NEW  MACHINE.  It 
Is  constructed  upon  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE— that  of  forcing 
water  by  downward  pressure  through  the  fabric.  The  dirt 
or  discoloration  is  removed  by  water  force— there  is  no 
rubbing  or  friction  about  if.  This  principle  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  been  successfully  applied  to  the  cleaning  of 
fabrics  by  machinery.  All  others  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
essentia]  points.  The  Robbins  Washer  will  cleanse  per¬ 
fectly,  without  rubbing,  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  table 
or  bed  linen.  It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It 
Is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  this  purpose  alone 
is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  machine.  It  is  simple, 
self-operating,  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  saves  time  :  it  saves  labor  ;  it  saves  material. 

By  purchasing  a  ROBBINS  WASHER  you  can  count  the 
har'd  drudgery  of  the  washboard  among  the  things  of  the 
past. 

Therefore,  we  confidently  say  to  everv  housekeeper  in 
the  land,  You  want  a  ROBBINS  WASHER.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  one.  It  will  pay  to  buy  one. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONLY  $1.50. 

Sample  to  those  desiring  agencies,  $3. 

In  bringing  the  Robbins  Washer  before  the  public  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  brief  consideration  the 
ART  OF  CLEANSING  FABRICS, 
which,  although  so  common,  is  yet  imperfectly  understood. 
Having  had  a  lifelong  experience  in  the  laundry  business— 
in  connection  with  first-class  hotels,  public  laundries, 
asylums,  hospitals,  &e.— we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The 
numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers,  pounders,  squeezers, 
dashers,  agitators,  steam  wash  boilers,  &c.,  have  all  done 
very  well,  so  far  a9  it  was  possible  for  such  principles  and 
devices  to  do.  But  they  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  essential  noirits,  viz.:  The  saving  of  labor,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt 
or  discoloration— all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
ROBBINS  LITTLE  WASHER. 

WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT  ? 

You  may  ask  all  washerwomen  and  housekeepers,  and 
your  answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be :  “  Plenty  of  elbow 

frease;”  or,  in  other  words,  plenty  of  hard,  laborious  rub- 
ing  on  the  washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first 
have  to  rub  soap  upon  the  cloth,  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in 
to  make  the  dirt  soluble.  But  does  that  remove  it  ?  No; 
to  do  that  you  must  fii'9t  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  then  rub  it 
in  again  to  force  water  through  the  fabric.  That  is  what 
removes  dirt  after  beiDg  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap  upon  it. 

The  way  in  which  this  could  be  the  most  economically 
accomplished  is  what  we  have  so  long  and  patiently  sought 
after,  and  at  last  a  principle  has  been  demonstrated  that 
In  uniting  all  the  above  named,  in 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  LITTLE  WASHER 
is  embodied  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  de¬ 
sired  heat,  which  expands  the  fabric  and  causes  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  dirt.  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction 
beneath  the  clothes,  which  causes  a  rapid  downward  current 
of  water  force  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  the  dirt.  Third,  we  use  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solution.  Thus  we  cleanse  thoroughly, 
rinsing  the  clothes  as  usual  being  all  that  is  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  operation. 

The  Washer  is  composed  of  solid  galvanized  iron,  which 
will  not  rust  or  corrode.  There  are  two  sizes  -the  No.  1,  or 
family  size,  for  ordinary  household  use ;  and  No.  2,  or  hotel 
size,  suitable  for  country  hotels,  boarding-houses,  laun¬ 
dries,  &c. 

OUR  METHOD  OF  HANDLING. 

We  want  agents  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  every  State,  county,  town,  and  hamlet.  The  reta  1  price 
of  No.i  Washer  is  $3.50;  of  No.  2  Washer,  $5.  But  we  sell 
sample  machines  of  No.  1  size  at  $3;  No.  2,  or  small  hotel 
size,  at  $4.  Canvassers  for  this  Washer  can  make  more 
money  with  it  than  with  anything  ever  before  offered  to  the 
public.  As,  for  instance,  we  established  two  agencies  to 
test  the  sale  of  the  Washer  upon  its  merits— one  in  Nauga¬ 
tuck.  Conn.,  and  one  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  former,  Mr. 
Charles  Daniels,  in  a  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  sold 
by  canvassing  in  two  weeks  eighty-two  Washers.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  Mr.  James  Roberts,  now  of  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
sold  in  less  than  three  months,  without  canvassing  or  ad¬ 
vertising  outside  the  store,  over  500  Washers.  A  thing 
never  before  heard  of. 

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
we  would  say.  If  you  warn  to  secure  a  paying  business,  now 
is  your  time.  Don’t  wait  till  the  best  territory  is  taken  up, 
but  send  at  once  for  sample  machine  and  go  to  work.  By 
following  instructions  yon  can  sell  to  nearly  every  family 
in  your  neighb  irhood.  Others  have  done  it,  and  ttv're  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not.  Full  directions  and  instruc¬ 
tions  accompany  each  machine.  Also,  special  terms  to 
agents,  circulars,  testimonials,  &c. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  registered  letter  to 

THE  GEO.  D.  BK'SELL  COMPANY, 
Naugatuck,  Conn, 


$4.00  For  $2.00 

Tie  Berliniton  Haw  foe, 


Tlic  American  Agriculturist,  -  -  $1.60 
THE  HAWKEYE  MAP 

of  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  parts  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  and 
'  Kentucky.  2S>«36  inches,  colored,  mounted, 

and  varnished .  $1.00 

Total . ’ . . .  $4.00 

We  will  send  both  papers  one  year,  and  the  map,  all  pre¬ 
paid.  for  only  $£.60. 

Address  HAWKEYE  PUB.  CO., 

No  commission  on  this.  Burlington,  Iowa. 


THE 


u 


I? 


Model  Piano. 

PRQCE  $150  to  $200. 

The  “Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright  or  Cottage 
piano;  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best  materials  that  can 
he  procured  ;  the  workmanship  is  excellent,  audits  durabili¬ 
ty  is  guaranteed;  it  is  small,  light,  and  occupies  but  little 
room,  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the  “Model”  is 
sold  at  about  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for  any 
other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  people  of  moderate  means,  and  those  living  in  small 
houses;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  for  beginners,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  price,  commends  itself  to  every  parent, 
because  it  possesses  all  the  principal  features  of  the  linest 
piano,  and  lias  none  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  of  the 
reed  organ. 

For  full  particulars  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  and 
state  where  you  saw  this  notice. 

SIMPSON  &  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

No.  5  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


For  pamphlet,  fully  explaining  the  above 
illustration,  address 

THE  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Garden  Engine  and  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher.— Protects  Buildings  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT¬ 
MAN-,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

POPULAR  SAMPLE  PACKAGE, 

Containing  from  To  to  125 

Imported  Scrap  Pictures, 

for  Decorating  Pottery,  Scrnj>  Books,  &c. 

Sort  hv  Mail,  post-paid,  on  rcccipi  <d  25  cents. 

OSCAR.  W.  YOUNG.  No.  GO  Fourth  St., 

Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  IJ.  Y. 


SEND  for  new  issue  (1878)  of  our 
DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST,  con¬ 
taining  composition  and  prices  of 
all  leading  fertilizers.  Also  for  new 
Circular  entitled 

LEADING  CROPS; 

Their  Composition,  Distinctive  Fea¬ 
tures,  Hints  on  their  Rotation.  Cost 
to  Produce  with  Concentrated  Ma¬ 
nures,  etc.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  and  PERU¬ 
VIAN  CUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


F 


OR  SALE.— A  tine  residence  and  66  acre 

_  fa  cm,  in  the  best  part  of  The  prettiest  city  in  America. 

Near  the  schools  and  University.  Is  surrounded  by  elegant 
houses  and  genial  society.  Has  large  orchards  and" ex¬ 
tensive  outbuildings.  Salubrious  climate.  Ail  in  prime 
condition.  Was  valued  at  $40,000,  before  the  panic,  now 
$25,000  will  buy  it,  Apply  to 

ISRAEL,  HALL,  Trustee,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 


Write  for  full  particulars  of  the 
light,  swift,  silent  “AUTOMATIC  ” 
sewing  machine  of  the  Willcox  & 
Gibbs  S.  M.  Co. 

Beyond  allprevious  experience ! 
A  marvel  of  mechanism ! 
Entirely  new  in  its  features! 
Displaces  everything  in  its  line! 

G58  Broadway,  New  York. 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  all  leading  cities. 


$3,750,000  Paid  to  Policy-Holders  by 


_ Insurance  Company; 

MARTI?  OHO).  CONST. 

Every  Farmer  and  Business  Man 


SHOULD  HAVE  A 


Life  or  General  Accident  Policy. 

ttST*  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Ilartford,  Conn.  Asciats  everywhere. 


PiiFEGT 


OUR  PERFECTED  BIT¬ 
TER  COLOR  is  recommended 
by  the  agricultural  press,  and  used 
by  thousands  of  the  best  dairymen. 
If  you  wish  to  know  what  it  is',  what 
it  costs,  who  uses  it,  and  where  you 
can  get  it, write  to  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co.,  i’roprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Mark  Twain’s  Patent  Scrap  Book. 

Gummed  ready  to  receive 
your  scraps.  Prices  from  $0.40 
to  $5.00  each,  including  post¬ 
age.  Where  your  Bookseller 
does  not  keep  them,  send  for 
a  descriptive  circular. 

SLOTE,  WOODMAN  &  CO., 

119  &  121  William  St., 
New  York. 


FA  T  ~>  "TV/T"  From  $1G  to  £70.  Also  a  Kit  of  Tools.  Immense  success.  Thousands  sold. 

_XTJk_  Hi  lv  I  Cost  saved  in  one  year.  No  Farmer  should  be  without  them.  CENTENNIAL 

T^>  /"''I  TZUO  MEDAL  AWARDED.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

V  )  IViVT-rin  ZE3PIR.E  PORTABLE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Premium  Mangle. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectly  per¬ 
form  all  work,  either  hand  or 
power.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
Rolls  cheap,  durable,  highly  i  c- 
commended. 

For  circulars  apply  to 
STANDARD  LAUNDRY  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CO.,  3>  Dey  St  .,  New 
York.  Long  Wharf,  Boston. 


mmm, 

and  Stereopticons  ot  all  kind*  and  prices. —Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  noth  sm'all  capital.  Also,* 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges.  Schools,  Churches , 
S 'unday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  74-page  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  free. 

McALLISTEli,  MT ’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St„  N.  Y. 
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A  VERMONT  CHEESE  FACTORY.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Upon  subsequent  pages,  we  have  quite  liberally 
illustrated  the  internal  arrangement,  and  the  appli¬ 
ances  of  a  cheese  factory,  and  to  complete  the  se¬ 
ries,  we  give  above  an  engraving  showing  the  exte¬ 
rior  of  a  Vermont  Factory,  from  a  sketch  by  an  ar¬ 
tist  of  that  State.  The  introduction  of  the  factory 
system  into  a  farming  neighborhood,  not  only  quite 
changes  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  dairy,  but 
has  a  marked  effect  socially,  upon  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  their  families.  Under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  each  worked  by  himself,  in  his  own  way,  with 
hut  little  reference  to  what  his  neighbors  were  do¬ 
ing,  and  rarely  comparing  his  results  with  those  of 
others.  The  factory  changes  all  this,  and  by  at 
once  establishing  a  common  interest,  creates  a  com¬ 
munity  of  thought  and  feeling ;  it  becomes  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  neighbors  should  meet 
and  discuss,  to  compare  methods  and  ask  advice  ; 
it  leads  to  reading,  and  a  general  increase  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  mental  activity.  In  those  States  in 
which  dairying  is  an  important  branch  of  farming, 
there  are  already  Associations  of  Dairymen,  who 
-hold  annual  conventions,  which  are  often  attended 


by  their  wives  and  daughters.  It  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  other  similar  gatherings,  to  say  that  we 
have  never  seen  a  gathering  of  farmers  any  where 
that  seemed  to  be  more  thoroughly  respectable,  in¬ 
telligent,  or  manifested  more  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  before  them,  than  those  we  met  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association.  The  fac¬ 
tory  system  divides  the  business  of  dairying  into 
two  important  branches,  viz  :  The  production  of 
milk,  and  the  making  of  cheese,  and  each  presents 
numerous  subjects  for  consideration,  which  require 
accurate  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  in  dis¬ 
cussing  them.  The  annual  conventions,  held  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  at  which  all  the  topics 
related  to  both  branches  of  the  business  are  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  have  already  produced  excellent 
results,  manifested  in  increased  profits,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts.  At  these  meetings  the  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  in  part  by  farmers  and  factorymen 
themselves,  and  in  part  by  teachers  of  scientific  ag¬ 
riculture  and  chemistry.  But  besides  these  annual 
conventions,  there  ere  all  over  the  country,  and  of 


daily  occurrence,  informal  meetings,  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  which  have  an  important  influence  upon 
the  business  of  dairying.  Such  an  informal  dairy¬ 
man’s  meeting  is  suggested  in  the  engraving  ;  the 
farmers  who  daily  supply  milk  to  the  factory,  meet 
there  in  small  groups.  On  such  occasions  the 
talk  isof  the  business  in  which  all  have  an  interest, 
and  cows,  feed,  milk,  and  management  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  hints  are  given  and  experience  told,  and  in 
the  long  run  these  informal  meetings  are  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  larger  ones  ;  indeed,  this  inter¬ 
course,  and  mutual  instruction,  this  bringing  farm¬ 
ers  into  frequent  contact,  is  one  of  the  useful  inci¬ 
dents  growing  out  of  the  factory  system,  and 
which  extends  its  good  influence  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  matters  other  than  the  dairying.  Weights 
and  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  account  book 
are  convincing  arguments,  and  the  farmer  who  can 
point  to  a  heavy  balance  in  his  favor,  will  find  his 
associates  ready  to  leam  his  method  of  managing 
his  animals.  While  the  cheese  factory  is  profitable 
as  an  industrial  institution,  it  is  at  the  same  tima 
an  educational  one,  that  is  practical  and  useful. 
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“The  oldest  inhabitant”  does  not  remember  a 
winter  that  began  so  favorably  as  the  present  one. 
To  plow  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  with  the 
weather  like  that  of  May,  while  the  cows  are  pas¬ 
turing  on  the  meadows,  is,  for  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  States,  something  remarkable.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  there  has  been  little  harm  done  by  the  ext  ra¬ 
ordinary  mildness  of  the  early  winter  ;  and  much  of 
the  spring  work  has  been  put  in  a  very  forward 
state.  This  is  a  great  help  ;  a  farmer,  unless  lie  can 
be  ahead  of  his  work,  must  labor  under  many  dis¬ 
advantages.  Of  all  men,  the  farmer  most  lives  for 
and  works  for  the  future.  He  plows  and  sows, 
months  before  he  reaps.  Ilis  young  stock  always 
appear  to  him  as  the  future  matured  animals,  and 
it  is  of  these  that  he  thinks,  and  not  the  young 
creature  which  he  feeds  and  nurses.  He  must  plan 
for  years  ahead ;  when  he  breaks  up  a  sod  he  has  in 
his  mind’s  eye  the  field  again  in  grass  five  or  six 
years  hence,  and  the  work  of  all  those  years  is  to 
insure  a  good  meadow  then.  No  man  needs  to  be 
more  patient  than  he,  nor  to  wait  more  cheerfully 
for  good  or  ill,  he  knows  not  which,  that  may  befall 
him.  And  now  that  winter  seems  hardly  to  have 
begun,  we  are  already  anxious  about  the  spring, 
which  will  beat  hand  in  a  month,  and  planning  what 
shall  be  done  about  this  or  that.  The  management  of 
properly  regulated  farms  should  he  planned, once  for 
all.  There  should  be  no  changes,  except  those  regu¬ 
larly  recurring  which  arrive  year  by  year,  and  which 
follow  one  another  as  orderly  as  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  The  great  fault  of  American  farming  is 
this  constant  desire  for  change.  We  change  our 
farms  as  we  would  change  the  fashion  of  our  coats. 
We  rarely  think  of  them  as  homes  which  our  chil¬ 
dren  shall  occupy  after  us.  It  is  the  same  with  our 
stock,  crops,  and  manner  of  farming.  As  the  fashion 
comes  up,  or  any  new  thing  or  idea  is  talked  about, 
we  cast  aside,  or  leave  the  old,  and  take  up  the  new. 
We  do  not  take  time  to  learn  the  value  of  what  we 
have,  or  that  there  is  good  in  every  thing,  if  we 
only  persevere  and  bring  it  out.  We  take  up  dairy¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  trying  all  the  popular  breeds  of 
cows,  and  leave  that  to  take  up  hops,  tobacco,  or 
fruits.  Then  we  go  to  grain-growing,  and  finally 
begin  to  think  the  West,  or  the  South,  or  orange¬ 
growing  in  Florida,  is  more  desirable,  and  try  to 
sell  out ;  in  the  meantime  we  give  no  heart  to  our 


business,  and  that  necessarily  languishes.  There 
are  many  exceptions,  but  this  is  the  rule.  We  hear 
it  talked  over  wherever  farmers  gather,  and  read  of 
it  in  reports  of  farmers’  clubs,  and  conventions. 
This  is  unprofitable.  The  farmer  should  be  con¬ 
servative,  steady,  patient,  persevering,  and  con¬ 
tented,  if  he  would  be  a  successful  and  happy  man. 
While  the  whole  world  depends  upon  him  for  food 
and  clothing,  he  can  never  fail  to  have  profitable 
employment,  or  find  a  market  for  bis  crops.  The 
best  farmers  are  those  who  discover  what  their 
farms  are  best  fitted  for,  what  they  can  do  the  best, 
and  persevere  iu  that — year  by  year  becoming  more 
proficient,  more  experienced,  and  more  successful. 


Mints  for  Work. 

Seeds  of  All  Kinds  should  be  procured  at  once. 
Seed  dealers  are  overrun  with  orders  just  when 
farmers  want  the  seed  to  sow,  and  the  chances  are, 
that  these  wants  can  not  all  be  supplied  at  a  day’s 
notice.  Those  who  buy  seed  at  home,  sometimes 
have  to  leave  their  work  in  the  field  and  hunt  up 
seed  from  their  neighbors,  who,  having  sold  the 
best,  have  only  the  refuse  left.  Prices  are  always 
higher  just  at  sowing  time.  The  man  who  must 
have  an  article,  is  in  the  power  of  the  seller. 

Procure  Good  Seed. — Fresh  plump  seed,  free  from 
seeds  of  weeds,  should  be  procured,  even  if  it  costs 
much  more  than  old  and  foul  seed.  There  is  no 
economy  in  buying  poor  seed,  but  a  great  loss ;  and 
care  in  selection  will  be  well  repaid. 

Feeding  Stock  is  the  most  important  labor  of  the 
winter  season,  and  intimately  related  to  this  is 

Making  Manure ,  which  is,  or  should  be,  carefully 
considered  in  feeding  stock,  and  where  the  quality 
of  the  manure-heap  is  carefully  looked  after,  the 
stock  will  always  be  well  and  profitably  fed. 

Rich  Manure  can  only  he  made  from  rich  food. 
Animals  add  nothing  to  the  manure.  If  we  feed 
straw,  we  get  back  as  manure  something  less  than 
the  straw  we  feed,  and  straw  alone  is  very  poor- 
manure.  If  we  feed  oil  cake  meal,  corn  meal,  bran, 
and  similar  rich  food,  to  mature  animals,  they  con¬ 
sume  the  starchy  and  fatty  portions,  while  much  of 
the  nitrogen  and  phosphates  go  into  the  manure 
heap  along  with  the  straw  or  hay  eaten,  which  give 
the  needed  bulk  to  the  manure.  The  more  nitrogen 
;  the  food  contains,  the  richer  will  he  the  manure.  It 
is  thus  that  the  statement  made  by  chemists, that  the 
manure  made  by  feeding  a  ton  of  bran,  or  linseed, 
or  cotton  seed  oil  cake,  is  for  some  soils  worth  more 
than  the  food  itself,  can  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

Oil  dake  is  the  refuse  of  the  manufacture  of  lin¬ 
seed  and  cottou  seed  oil.  Many  thousands  of  tons 
of  it  are  made  in  this  country  yearly,  but  it  is  almost 
all  exported  to  England,  where  the  farmers  feed  it 
to  fattening  animals  for  the  sake  of  the  manure. 
The  use  of  this  rich  food  is  to  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  were  it  properly  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated,  not  a  ton  of  it  would  leave  this  country. 

Bran  and  Middlings  may  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of 
stock.  All,  from  horses  to  poultry,  eat  these  eager¬ 
ly,  and  thrive  upon  them. 

Corn  Stalks  and  Straw  should  be  cut  up  with  a 
fodder  cutter  if  only  to  be  thrown  into  the  yard,  or 
used  for  litter.  Short  stalks  absorb  more  liquid 
than  long  ;  the  manure  from  them  is  easier  handled, 
and  they  rot  more  quickly.  A  fodder  cutter  run  by 
a  two-horse  tread  power,  will  cut  100  pounds  of 
straw,  or  stalks,  in  five  minutes,  and  the  cost  of  the 
machine  and  often  labor  will  he  repaid  in  one  season 
in  tlie  convenience  of  handling  the  short  manure. 

The  Manure  Aap  may  he  made  in  a  central  place 
in  the  yard,  and  the  different  kinds  of  manure 
should  be  wheeled  out  of  the  stables  and  pen6, 
and  mixed  together  in  the  heap.  We  find  it  pays 
to  turn  over  the  heap  once  or  twice  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  mix  it  thoroughly,  and  break  up  all  the  lumps. 
This  makes  it  fine,  and  fit  for  use  early  in  spring. 

Manure  is  Wasted  by  exposure  to  washing  rains, 
or  by  being  trampled  by  stock  in  wet  yards.  It  may 
easily  lose  three-fourths  of  its  value  in  this  way. 

Manure  that  has  been  Brawn  Out  during  the  fine 
fall  weather  should  be  evenly  spread,  and  not  left 
in  heaps,  otherwise  the  places  covered  are  too  rich, 
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aDd  the  rest  of  the  ground  does  not  get  its  share.  We 
see  many  fields  now  dotted  over  with  heaps,  hauled 
cut  in  December.  Leaving  them  until  spring,  is  one 
of  the  small  leaks  which  help  to  make  greater  ones. 

Watering  Stock  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
care  needed  for  them  at  this  season.  Empty  and 
dear  the  troughs  of  ice  every  afternoon,  so  that 
when  filled  in  the  morning  there  is  no  ice  to  chill 
the  water.  In  cold  weather  water  should  not  be 
drawn  from  the  well  until  it  is  needed  for  the  stock. 
Covers  should  be  provided  for  all  outside  water 
troughs  to  keep  out  snow. 

Clear  awaij  the  Ice  from  watering  places,  gates, 
and  all  places  where  cows  would  be  in  danger  of 
slipping  ;  many  a  calf  is  lost  by  reason  of  cows  fall¬ 
ing  upon  icy  places.  If  nothing  else  can  be  -done, 
scatter  upon  the  ice  some  coal-ashes,  or  sand,  which 
will  thaw  in  during  sunshine  and  will  freeze  on 
to  the  surface  at  night,  and  make  it  rough. 

A  Smoke  House  may  be  prepared  and  set  up  ready 
for  use  next  month,  when  bacon  and  hams  may  be 
taken  from  the  pickle.  A  store  of  com  cobs  may 
now  be  saved  for  the  smoking.  A  smoke  house,  6 
feet  square,  and  8 feet  high,  made  of  double  boards, 
will  be  sufficient  to  cure  a  large  quantity  of  meat 
by  beginning  early.  Finish  this  work,  and  have  the 
meat  packed  away  safely  before  the  flies  appear. 

Stone  Boats. — A  very  seasonable  work  now  is  to 
procure  some  heavy  plank,  and  make  a  stone  boat 
for  every  team.  One  does  not  know  how  useful 
these  implements  are  on  a  farm,  until  they  are  tried. 
To  haul  stone  is  only  one  of  their  many  uses. 

Harness  will  be  greatly  improved  by  taking  it 
apart,  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  dressing 
it  with  some  good  water-proof  preservative.  We 
have  used  the  “  Tunyoap  Water-tight,”  made  by 
the  Tunyoap  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Boston,  for 
harness  as  well  as  for  the  soles  and  upper 
leathers  of  boots.  It  renders  the  leather  soft  and 
impenetrable  by  water. 

Draining  in  wet  swamps  can  be  done  all  through 
the  wintermonths  with  ease  and  comfort.  We  pro¬ 
vide  a  plank  about  12  feet  long,  either  at  the  side  of 
the  ditch  or  in  the  bottom  of  it,  to  stand  upon  while 
working.  This  keeps  the  feet  dry.  But  little  frost 
penetrates  swampy  ground,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  if  the  surface  that  is  partly  dug  is  left 
loose  at  night,  it  can  be  broken  up  with  ease.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  ditching  2  feet  deep,  and  2  feet  wide  at 
Ihe  top,  have  been  made  for  25  cents  a  rod. 

Grinding  Feed  is  profitable.  Ground  feed  goes 
farther  in  use  than  whole  grain.  Where  the  money 
can  be  afforded  to  purchase  a  mill,  this  can  he  done 
with  profit  where  10  head  of  stock  are  kept.  A 
mill  that  will  grind  4,000  bushels  before  it  needs  re¬ 
pair,  can  be  bought  for  $50,  or  less.  There  is  a 
saving  of  400  bushels  in  the  shape  of  toll,  and  the 
time  of  going  to  mill  besides.  This  latter  will  be 
about  equal  to  the  time  taken  up  iu  grinding  at 
home,  and  there  will  be  left  the  value  of  the  400 
bushels  of  grain  for  the  $50  spent,  and  the  mill 
can  be  made  as  good  as  new  at  a  small  cost. 

Young  Stock. — To  keep  young  stock  growing 
through  the  winter,  will  hasten  their  maturity  by 
half  the  time.  A  good  thrifty  2-year-old  that  has. 
had  no  set-back,  will  be  equal  in  weight  to  a  4-year- 
old  that  has  not  grown  during  the  winters.  The 
cost  of  two  years  feed  is  saved  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  little  extra  feed  and  care  for  two  winters. 
This  principle  applies  to  all  live  stock. 

Over-Feeding  is  a  waste  of  food,  and  causes  a  loss 
of  flesh.  Indigestion  from  repletion,  stops  growth, 
and  gives  trouble  to  restore  health  and  thrift.  The 
art  of  feeding  is  au  important  part  of  a  farmer’s 
knowledge,  and  should  be  studied  with  care,  and 
practised  with  patience  and  close  observation.  The 
use  of  weights  and  measures  is  not  a  waste  of  time 
and  labor.  There  is  much  to  he  learned  and  saved 
by  them.  Every  feed-box  should  have  a  one-quart 
and  a  two-quart  scoop,  and  a  feed  measure  holding 
a  known  quantity.  A  half -peck  measure  (4  quarts) 
is  a  handy  size  to  have. 

Feed  Troughs  and  Backs  should  be  provided  for 
yard  feeding,  both  for  grain  and  fodder,  so  that 
nothing  may  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  wasted, 
and  strong  animals  may  not  drive  off  or  annoy  the 


weaker  ones.  We  can  easily  contrive  go  that  the 
animals  of  all  kinds  must  do  precisely  as  we  wish. 

Separate  Yards  for  feeding  may  be  made  by  putting 
up  a  few  panels  of  portable,  or  other  fence,  across 
the  main  yards,  A  few  strands  of  fence  wire, 
stretched  from  one  side  to  the  other,  make  a  good 
division,  and  the  snow  does  not  drift  against  it. 

Smutty  Corn  — The'  wet  weather  of  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  has  caused  much  smut  to  grow  in  the  corn. 
This  fungus  is  poisonous  to  animals,  and  doubtless 
is  the  cause  of  much  unexplained  trouble.  The 
smutty  stalks  should  have  been  laid  on  one  side  in 
the  field  ;  hut  if  not  done,  throw  out  now  and 
burn.  The  dust  of  the  smut  is  its  seed,  and,  if 
permitted  to  escape,  will  perpetuate  the  pest. 

Cows. — Preserve  strict  cleanliness  in  the  cows’ 
stables.  Dry  cows  may  be  fed  moderately  to  keep 
them  in  fair  coudition  only.  Heavy  milkers,  when 
near  the  time  of  coming  in,  need  judicious  treat¬ 
ment,  so  as  not  to  unduly  stimulate  the  secretion 
of  milk.  Milking  cows  should  be  kept  warm.  If 
the  udders,  or  teats,  become  foul,  they  should  be 
washed  with  warm — but  not  hot — water,  and  wiped 
perfectly  dry  at  onee.  To  wash  the  teats,  and  leave 
them  to  dry,  will  cause  cracks  ;  the  same  effect  will 
occur  if  the  teats  are  wetted  with  milk  and  left  to 
dry.  The  teats  should  be  kept  dry  while  milking, 
if  one  would  avoid  cracks  and  sores. 

Fives  and  Lambs. — Light  feeding  of  grain  is  pref¬ 
erable  for  ewes  at  this  season.  Too  much  corn 
meal  will  be  positively  injurious.  Half  a  pint  of 
corn  a  day  will  be  sufficient,  alternated  with  a  pint 
of  wheat,  bran,  or  whole  rye.  A  mixture  of  one 
quart  of  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  6ulphur,  placed  iu  a 
box  where  the  sheep  can  always  reach  it,  will  be 
beneficial.  Early  lambs  with  their  dams  should 
have  warm  pens  in  sheltered  parts  of  the  stables 
during  the  coldest  weather.  Such  pens  are  very 
useful  for  ewes  that  reject  their  lambs. 

Young  Lambs  are  troubled  with  few  complaints  ; 
the  chief  'of  these  is  costiveness,  which  may  easily 
be  remedied  by  giving  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil. 
New-born  lambs  should  have  a  little  of  the  oil  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  hind  parts  to  prevent  the  glutinous 
duugfrom  ciosingthe  bowel.  This  should  be  looked 
for  aud  guarded  against,  or  remedied  without  delay. 

Young  Pigs  that  arrive  this  month  need  the  best 
of  care,  or  they  'will  be  lost.  They  are  hardy  ani¬ 
mals  after  the  first  dangers  are  over,  and  they  arc 
able  to  help  themselves.  A  stove  in  the  piggery 
would  he  found  very  useful ;  or  if  a  separate  build¬ 
ing,  well  warmed  with  a  stove,  could  be  provided 
for  occasional  use  in  the  cold  weather,  many  young 
animals  might  be  saved  that  are  now  lost. 

Poultry. — We  find  that  it  pays  well  to  warm  the 
feed  for  hens.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  putapan 
of  com  in  the  oven  over  night,  and  have  it  warm 
for  the  morning  feed.  For  the  afternoon  feed  we 
put  in  the  oven  about  noon  a  pan  of  cracked  com 
covered  with  water.  When  this  has  swollen,  and 
soaked  up  the  water,  it  makes  excellent  feed. 
Some  of  the  Imperial  Egg  Food  may  he  given 
twice  a  week  at  this  season. 

A  Clean  Poultry  House  is  iudispeusable,  if  the  fowls 
are  expected  to  be  healthy.  It  is  a  small  job  to 
scrape,  sweep,  and  dust  the  floor,  and  remove  the 
droppings  twice  or  three  times  a  week  during  feed¬ 
ing  time.  The  droppings  should  not  he  stored  in 
|  the  poultry-house,  but  in  a  dry  place,  packed  in 
barrels,  and  kept  for  use  iu  the  spring. 

Sundry  Matters. — It  will  he  well  to  turn  out  pota¬ 
toes  that  have  been  kept  in  barrels,  or  bins,  to  pre¬ 
vent  sprouting.  Potatoes  have  a  tendency  to  sprout 
this  season,  and  should  be  closely  looked  to.... 
Air  the  cellar  thoroughly  on  a  cool  dry  day  to  lower 
the  temperature  ;  35  degrees  is  warm  enough  for  d, 
vegetable  cellar. ..  .Clean  machines,  washing  the 
gummy  parts  with  kerosene  oil,  and  wiping  them 
off  with  a  bundle  of  rags  dipped  in  sperm  oil ... . 
Watch  root  pits  closely,  and  see  that  the  ventilation 
is  ample  and  perfect.  Roots  are  growing  very  much 
in  the  pits  this  winter  in  consequence  of  the  mild 
weather.  To  prevent  this,  we  have  opened  the  pits 
at  the  bottom  by  thrusting  in  a  sharp-pointed  bar 
every  two  feet,  and  letting  in  cold  air  to  reduce  the 
temperature. . .  .Ice  should  be  gathered  as  early  as 


possible.  Late  ice  is  not  so  solid  as  that  gathered 
during  the  short  days  when  the  sun  has  little  power 

to  soften  and  make  it  porous _ To  preserve  health, 

keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  the  throat  and  chest 
well  protected,  and  when  warm  with  exercise  avoid 
standing  still,  or  cooling  off  suddenly.  The  last 
named  precaution  relates  as  much  to  working  ani¬ 
mals  as  to  their  owners. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

If  one  near  the  end  of  a  letter  begins  to  talk  about 
the  weather,  it  is  regarded  as  indicating  that  the 
writer  is  running  short  of  ideas.  To  avoid  any  such 
suspicion,  we  put  the  weather  at  the  beginning. 
What  a  winter  this  has  been,  thus  far  !  WTe  write 
on  January  15th,  and  there  have  not  been,  we  should 
judge,  15  days  (12  miles  N.  and  W.  from  New  York 
City)  in  which  late  fall  or  early  spring  work  could 
not  go  on  in  the  open  ground.  The  gardener  or 
farmer  who  had  not  bis  fall  work  thoroughly  done 
up  this  New  Year’s  day,  is  not  likely  to  ever  have 
it  so.  Gossip  about  the  weather  is  of  but  little  use 
unless  we  can  draw  some  lesson  from  it.  Cultiva¬ 
tors  in  this  vicinity  have  paid  dearly  for  one  lesson 
—which  is,  that  routine  work  will  not  always  an¬ 
swer.  Those  who  have  followed  their  usual  custom 
of  covering  up  their  pits  of  roots  aud  their  trenches 
of  celery  for  the  winter,  on  a  given  date,  have 
learned  that  this  is  a  not  a  safe  practice.  The  losses 
from  decay  are  Said  to  he  very  general,  where  the 
full  covering  has  been  placed  on  stored  vegetables, 
while  those  who  postponed  the  covering  until  it 
should  he  found  to  be  needed,  escaped  damage. . . . 
In  protecting  living  plants,  we  notice  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  much  modified  of  late  years.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  kill  a  half  hardy  plant  with  too  much 
covering  ;  indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  plants 
have  the  reputation  of  being  “very  tender,”  instead 
of  “half  hardy,”  because  in  the  trials  that  have 
been  made  of  them  they  have  been  covered  too 
much.  A  clump  of  Osmanthus,  Skimmia,  and  other 
plants  heretofore  regarded  as  unsafe  iu  the  open 
ground  in  our  climate,  we  have  now  in  their  third 
winter  out.  Pea  brush  is  stuck  around  them,  and 
enough  salt-hay  thrown  in  among  it  to  shade  the 
plants,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  circulation  of 
air.  They  came  through  the  last  winter,  which  was 
a  very  severe  one,  unharmed.  It  is  likely  that  with 
similar  treatment,  other  plants  which  we  feel 
obliged  to  house  might  be  left  out  of  doorts.  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  arc  often  killed  by  too  thick  a  cover¬ 
ing,  under  which  they  do  not  get  fairly  dormant. 
What,  the  effect  of  this  unusual  weather  will  be 
upon  peaches,  and  other  easily  excitable  trees  and 
plants,  remains  to  be  seen. 

-■> 

Oi-clESirtl  andl  Purser}'. 

Were  we  to  devote  the  whole  paper  to  it,  we  could 
uot  say  all  that  might  be  said  in  any  one  depart¬ 
ment  ;  hence  we  point  out  each  month  the  important 
matters  on  which  a  novice  is  most  likely  to  need 
a  reminder.  This  month  one  may  find  occupation 
in  earing  for  the  old  trees  he  already  has,  or  in  pre¬ 
paring  to  plant  new  orchards,  and  it  may  happen, 
that  he  must  attend  to  both. 

Renovating  Old  Trees.—  There  is  a  popular  notion 
that  trees  get  into  an  unproductive  condition 
through  a  neglect  of  pruning,  and  that  a  thorough 
pruning  is  all  that  is  needed  to  restore  them  to  a 
healthful  and  fruitful  state.  This  is  a  mistake. 
While  pruning  is  usually  needed,  this  is  not  the 
chief  want  of  the  trees.  They  have  been  brought 
to  their  poverty  by  starvation,  and  their  great  need 
is  food.  This  being  supplied,  pruning,  scraping, 
and  other  treatment  may  come  in  to  aid. 

Manure  being  the  first  thing  needed,  the  fertility 
of  the  orchard  may  be  brought  up  by  a  generous 
application  of  barn-yard  manure,  spread  upon  the 
surface,  and  turned  under  by  a  shallow  plowing. 
In  the  absence  of  sufficient  manure,  then  green 
crops,  buckwheat,  or  clover,  may  be  sown,  to  he 
turned  under,  with  application  of  lime,  or  ashes. 
Having  provided  for  the  soil,  then 

Pruning  may  be  considered,  if  the  variety  is 
known  to  be  a  desirable  one.  In  pruning  an  old,, 
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or  any  other  tree,  it  should  be  done  with  a  definite 
object.  If  branches  have  been  broken,  or  are  partly 
decayed  ;  if  the  head  is  so  crowded  that  light  and 
air  can  not  enter ;  if  limbs  cross  and  chafe  one 
another  :  if  the  head  is  quite  one-sided,  or  if  for  any 
other  reason  a  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  top  will 
be  beneficial,  then  use  the  saw. 

Time  and  Means  of  pruning. — The  preferable  time 
is  when  severe  weather  is  over,  and  before  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  started,  which  in  the  Northern  States  is 
generally  the  latter  part  of  this,  and  the  first  part 
of  next  month.  Use  a  pruning  saw  or  other  nar- 
row-bktded  saw,  with  the  teeth  set  wide  ;  smooth 
the  wounds  with  a  drawing  lcuife,  and  then  cover 
them  with  melted  grafting  wax,  or  thick  paint. 

Scraping  and  Washing  the  old  bark  is  useful ; 
sufficient  is  said  about  this  on  page  51  ...If  the 
tree  produces  indifferent  fruit  then,  besides  the 
renovation  already  mentioned,  it  should  be 

Grafted  with  some  good  6ort,  but  it  will  be  of 
little  use  to  graft  an  old  tree  if  it  is  still  to  be 
starved.  With  a  large  tree,  it  is  better  to  graft  only 
about  one-third  of  the  head  each  year,  beginning 
with  the  branches  in  the  center  of  the  tree.  The 
time  is  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  The  me¬ 
chanical  operation  was  very  plainly  described,  and 
fully  illustrated,  in  April,  last  year.  It  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  repeat  these  elementary  matters  every 
year,  and  for  this  reason  we  advise  every  one  who 
has  an  orchard  and  fruit  garden  to  provide  himself 
with  a  work  upon  tree  culture.  The  back  numbers 

may  be  procured  for  15c.  each _ In  planting  new 

orchards,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the 

Selection  of  Varieties,  if  not  already  done,  and  in 
ordering  the  trees.  In  deciding  what  to  plant,  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  fruit  is  to  be  regarded. 
If  the  fruit  is  to  be  for  family  use  only,  then  the 
varieties  should  comprise  those  that  will  give  a 
supply  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  If  fruit  is 
for  market,  and  to  be  shipped  along  distance,  then 
but  a  few  sorts  known  as  the  best  for  keeping  and 
shipping  will  be  better  than  many  sorts  ripening  at 
different  times.  Those  whose  orchards  are  near 
cities,  find  large  and  showy  early  fruit  more  profit¬ 
able  than  late  kinds.  In  selecting  varieties,  those 
not  familiar  with  them  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
fruit  growers  of  their  vicinity ;  this  advice  will  be 
of  far  more  value  than  that  of  persons  at  a  distance. 

“  Where  Shall  I  Buy?  is  a  question  often  asked 
Of  us,  and  to  which  we  reply  in  general  terms  : — 
Buy  only  of  nurserymen  of  established  reputation — 
the  card6  of  such  are  found  in  our  advertising 
columns.  A  little  extra  freight,  or  a  few  cents  in 
the  price  of  a  tree,  is  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  risk  in  purchasing  of  unknown  parties.  One 
must  wait  from  6  to  10  years  for  his  trees  to  bear, 
and  the  chance  of  finding  them  all  wrong  at  the  end 
of  this  time,  is  one  not  to  be  taken. . .  .In  a  newly 
settled  country  one  may  profitably  buy 

Root  Grafts,  which  are  sold  at  some  nurseries  at 
very  low  rates.  These  consist  of  a  part  of  the  root 
of  a  stock,  with  the  cion  inserted  and  waxed  in. 
"The  work  is  done  in  winter,  and  the  grafted  roots 
kept  in  earth  in  a  cool  cellar  until  spring.  A  thous¬ 
and  of  these  grafts  will  pack  in  a  box  of  moderate 
size.  They  should  be  set  out  in  spring  as  soon  as 
the  soil  can  be  well  prepared,  in  rows  31  feetapart, 
with  the  root-grafts  18  to  34  inches  apart ;  the 
grafts,  which  should  have  only  half  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  top  above  the  surface,  are  usually  set  with  a 
dibble,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  soil 
well  packed  around  the  root.  The  ground  must  be 
kept  clean,  and  the  young  trees  kept  to  a  leading 
stem  the  first  year,  in  which  they  will  grow  from 
one  to  two  feet  high.  In  subsequent  years,  the 
cultivation  should  continue,  the  trees  shaped  as 
■needed,  and  with  three,  or  at  most  four  years 
growth,  they  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out. 
There  need  be  but  few  failures,  and  in  localities 
far  from  nurseries  may  be  made  a  source  of  profit. 

Mice  and  Rabbits  are  likely  to  be  troublesome  in 
localities  where  snows  still  fall.  Prevent  damage  as 
suggested  last  month. 

Insects  must  be  looked  after  now.  The  clusters 
of  eggs  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar  may  easily  be  seen 
against  the  sky  in  a  dull  day  ;  they  are  to  be  looked 


for  as  a  ring  about  s/4  of  an  inch  wide,  near  the  ends 
of  the  twigs.  Cutting  and  burning  one  of  these 

destroys  about  500  caterpillars _ The  Canker  Worm 

has  unfortunately  reached  places  where  it  was  not 
known  a  few  years  ago.  The  insects  come  out  of 
the  ground  in  early  spring — sometimes  in  February 
in  a  warm  time — ascend  the  trees  to  lay  their  eggs, 
from  which  will  come  a  devastating  brood  that  will 
take  every  leaf.  They  are  easily  kept  down,  as  the 
female  is  wingless,  and  has  to  climb  up  the  trunk. 
A  barrier  applied  early,  and  kept  in  good  condition, 
will  stop  them.  There  are  numerous  contrivances  ; 
the  simplest  is  a  band  of  stiff  paper  applied  closely 
to  the  trunk,  to  which  is  applied  pine  tar  or  prin¬ 
ter’s  ink.  These  must  be  examined  every  few  days, 
and  the  application  renewed  if  not  sticky,  as  some¬ 
times  dust  and  the  bodies  of  dead  insects  make  a 
bridge  for  the  living  insects  to  cross  upon. 

Fruit  Garden, 

The  plants  in  the  fruit-garden  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing  much  sooner,  and  being  watched  more  closely, 
the  need  of  abundant  manuring  is  more  manifest 
here  than  with  the  slower  growing  and  longer-lived 
trees  of  the  orchard.  What  is  said  of  the  necessity 
of  perfecting  plans  in  advance,  and  preparing  for 
planting  under  Orchard,  applies  here.  The  fruit- 
garden  is  for  what  are  known  as  Small  Fruits  ;  if 
trees  are  admitted  they  should  only  be 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. — We  were  surprised  to  learn 
from  a  usually  intelligent  merchant  a  few  days  ago, 
that  he  supposed  dwarf  pears  were  distinct  kinds, 
and  different  from  those  upon  large  or  standard 
trees.  As  others  may  have  the  same  impression, it  may 
be  well  to  say  that  the  dwarf  pears,  apples,  etc.,  are 
made  so  by  grafting  or  budding  the  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties  on  a  stock  that  controls  and  stunts  their  growth; 
this  causes  them  to  come  into  bearing  very  young, 
and  to  be  very  fruitful  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
The  pear  is  grafted  on  a  quince  stock,  to  dwarf  it, 
the  apple,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  a  kind  of  apple 
called  the  Paradise.  There  are  also  dwarfing  stocks 
for  cherries,  plums,  etc.,  and  there  are  two  ortliree 
peaches  that  are  natural  dwarfs. 

Shall  We  Plant  Dicarf  Trees?  has  long  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  fruit-growers.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  pears,  the  conclusion  is  that  for  profit  they  are 
of  but  little  value,  but  if  one  wishes  to  grow  many 
varieties  on  a  small  space,  or  for  ornament,  they 
possess  much  interest  for  the  amateur. 

Pruning  may  be  done  on  dwarf  trees,  and  if 
grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  were  not  finished 
last  fall,  they  should  be  pruned  on  mild  days. 

Supports  are  needed  by  blackberries,  for  which 
we  use  a  stake  standing  about  6  feet  out  of  the 
ground  ;  some  give  them  a  wire  trellis,  such  as  we 
use  for  raspberries,  but  higher.  This  kind  of  a 
support  is  made  by  setting  a  strong  stake,  or  small 
post,  at  each  end  of  the  row ;  a  heavy  galvanized 
wire  is  attached  to  a  post  by  one  end,  and  the  other 
is  fastened  to  a  piece  of  I-incli  iron  rod,  upon  which 
a  screw  thread  is  cut ;  this  rod  passes  through  the 
other  post,  a  nut  put  on,  by  the  turning  of  which 
the  wire  is  tightened  ;  a  washer'is  put  between  the 
nut  and  the  post.  The  vines  are  tied  to  the  wire. 

For  Grape  Trellises  in  a  small  vineyard,  we  prefer 
the  upright  wires.  Posts  are  set  8  feet  apart,  a 
strip  21  inches  wide  nailed  on  a  foot  from  the 
ground  ;  a  corresponding  strip  nailed  above  this  at 
the  top  of  the  posts  ;  the  distance  (andhightof  the 
posts  also)  being  governed  by  the  length  one  chooses 
to  grow  the  canes  ;  some  have  it  but  3  feet,  others 
4  feet,  or  more.  The  arms  of  the  vine  are  fastened 
to  the  lower  strip,  and  a  perpendicular  wire,  fastened 
by  a  twist  to  the  lower  and  upper  strip,  is  placed 
for  each  shoot.  When  one  wishes  to  train  his  vines 
in  this  manner,  this  is  an  excellent  trellis.  But  a 
grape  vine  is  so  tractable  that  it  will  accommodate 
itself  to  almost  any  situation,  and  supports  should 
he  made  to  suit  them.  Supports  of  all  kinds  should 
be  made  ready  in  advance,  and  if  to  be  painted,  this 
may  be  done  before  hand. 

fSitclien  and  II a i-k ci  Garden. 

The  difficulties  in  keeping  stored  roots,  where  un¬ 
usually  mild  weather  has  prevailed,  have  been  al¬ 
luded  to  ;  this  weather  must  also  unfavorably  affect 


Plants  in  Cold-Frames,  which  have  thus  far  re¬ 
quired  the  sashes  but  a  few  days  this  season,  and 
it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  maintain  the 
dormant  state  so  necessary  to  their  proper  winter¬ 
ing.  Beyond  thorough  exposure,  and  shading 
where  practicable,  during  sunny  days,  the  gardener 
can  do  nothing  to  counteract  the  weather. 

Dot-Beds,  for  starting  early  plants,  will  be  required 
in  the  warmer  States.  The  rule  is  to  make  the 
bed  six  weeks  before  it  is  usually  safe  to  set  plants 
in  the  open  ground ;  consequently  the  earlier  the 
season  opens  in  any  locality,  the  sooner  should  this 
preparation  be  begun.  In  these  Notes  for  February 
of  last  year,  the  matter  was  treated  in  full  detail. 
Our  space  now  will  allow  of  only  a  brief  summary. 

Cold-Frames  and  Hot-Beds  are  the  same  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  save  that  the  latter  is  warmed  by  a  layer 
of  fermenting  manure.  In  an  article  on  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  page  63,  Mr.  Henderson  sufficiently  de¬ 
scribes  a  cold-frame.  It  is  used  for  keeping  cab¬ 
bages,  lettuce,  and  other  nearly  hardy  plants, 
through  the  winter,  and  to  forward  plants  in  the 
manner  referred  to  in  the  article.  Besides  these, 
the  frame  may  be  used  for  sowing  seeds,  and  though 
the  results  will  not  be  so  early  as  in  a  hot-bed,  some 
weeks  may  be  gained.  By  exposure  to  the  sun  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  covering  the  sashes  before  the  heat 
declines  in  the  afternoon,  the  interior  can  be  kept 
quite  warm.  For  a  hoi -bed 

Sashes,  Frame,  and  Manure  are  needed.  The  usual 
size  of  sash,  3x6  feet,  with  five  rows  of  6  x  8  glass, 
set  in  rabbeted  bars,  which  run  lengthwise — there 
being  no  cross  bars,  but  the  glass  is  lapped  about 
I  inch,  -without  putty  at  the  lap.  These  sashes 
are  sold  at  the  factories  glazed  or  unglazed.  The 
frame  is  built  in  a  pit,  2i  feet  deep,  6  feet  wide,  and 
of  a  length  to  hold  the  number  of  sashes.  The  pit 
is  lined  with  rough  boards,  nailed  to  posts,  and 
which  extend  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  a 
foot  at  the  rear  and  4  to  6  inches  at  front.  Slats 
should  be  provided  from  front  to  rear  where  each 
pair  of  sashes  meet,  to  guide  the  6ashes  and  to  hold 
them  when  pushed  part  way  down. 

The  Manure  may  be  all  stable  manure,  or  mixed 
with  one-half  more  or  less  of  leaves.  It  should  be 
in  a  heating  state,  and  put  into  the  pit  with  coarse 
and  fine  equally  distributed,  beating  the  layers 
down  with  the  fork,  and  when  full,  tramp  the 
manure  down  level.  Spread  on  6  inches  of  rich  soil 
(put  under  cover  last,  fall),  and  place  the  sashes. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — The  heat  of  the  bed  will  at  first 
be  too  violent,  and  the  seeds  must  not  be  sown 
until  it  declines ;  when  the  thermometer  shows 
about  80°  it  will  be  safe  to  sow  the  seeds,  which 
should  be  in  rows  4  inches  apart,  and  running  from 
front  to  rear. . . .  We  prefer 

Sowing  Seeds  in  Boxes,  or  flats,  which  are  wooden 
trays  about  3  inches  deep,  with  bottom  and  sides 
securely  nailed.  They  are  made  from  soap-boxes 
and  similar  packages,  one  of  which  will  make  two 
or  three.  Where  these  are  used,  only  3  or  3  inches 
of  soil  arc  placed  on  the  manure,  and  the  boxes,  in 
which  the  seeds  are  sown,  are  set  upon  this. 

Care  of  the  Bed  must  be  thorough,  as  the  neglect 
of  a  few  hours  will  ruin  all.  The  temperature 
should  be  kept  as  near  75°  as  possible  ;  this  is 
maintained  by  tilting  or  pushing  down  the  sash 
when  too  warm,  covering  on  cool  nights  ;  shading 
on  hot  days.  Besides  this  care,  which  will  be  needed 
each  morning  and  evening,  and  oftener  in  sudden 
changes,  the  plants  must  be  watered,  the  soil  stir¬ 
red  between  the  rows,  and  be  thinned  if  too  thick. 

Window  Boxes  answer  nearly  all  the  purposes  of 
a  hot-bed  for  a  family  garden,  in  which  the  number 
of  plants  required  is  small.  The  boxes,  or  flats, 
already  referred  to,  or  other  convenient  box,  will 
answer.  A  kitchen  window  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  as  the  air  is  usually  more  moist.  Sow  seeds 
in  such  window  boxes,  and  when  the  plants  are  up, 
turn  the  boxes  every  day,  to  bring  the  opposite 
side  to  the  light,  and  keep  them  from  growing  to 
one  side.  When  the  seedlings  get  two  or  thiee 
“  rough  ”  leaves,  those  beyond  the  seed-leaves,  they 
should  be  “  pricked  out  ”  or  planted  in  other  similar 
boxes,  setting  them  an  inch  or  more  apart,  accord¬ 
ing  to  kind.  The  young  plants  may  grow  in  these 
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anti!  time  to  put  them  iu  the  open  ground.  Set  the 
box  out  doors  in  the  middle  of  every  mild  day,  or 
open  the  windows,  iu  order  to  harden  the  plants. 

The  Kinds  Usually  Sown  iu  hot-beds,  frames,  and 
window'  boxes,  are  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and 
others  of  that  family  ;  lettuce,  tomatoes,  peppers, 
and  egg-plants  ;  the  last  two  will  do  a  month  later. 
Cucumbers,  melons,  and  early  squashes,  may  be 
started  later,  a  few  seeds  to  give  plants  enough  for 
a  hill,  in  a  small  box  or  4-inch  pot.  The  roots  of 
these  are  large,  and  do  not  succeed  in  a  small  pot. 

What  to  Sow. — We  have  in  former  years  given  a 
list  of  varieties  that  our  experience  has  shown  to 
be  quite  satisfactory  ;  this  year  Mr.  Henderson 
gives  on  page  62  his  experience,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  ours.  We  always  advise  sowing  the  main 
crop  of  well-tested  varieties,  and  while  we  advo¬ 
cate  the  testing  of  all  the  new'  things  that  one  can 
afford  to  try,  we  regard  it  as  highly  unsafe  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  untried  novelties  for  the  family  supply. 

Where  to  Buy. — Look  through  our  advertising 
pages,  and  send  for  catalogues.  We  do  not  com¬ 
mend  one  dealer  in  preference  to  another.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  whose  advertisements  are  admitted, 
will  do  as  they  agree.  The  low  rates  of  postage  on 
seeds,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  regard  locality  ;  the 
distant  purchasers  can  easily  reach  dealers,  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  and  vice  versa. 

Seeds  on  Hand  should  be  carefully  looked  over  . 
while  some  are  just  as  good  as  ever  at  the  end  of 
several  years,  others  have  a  limited  vitality.  Onions, 
leeks,  and  parsnips  should  always  be  of  the  former 
season’s  growth.  Beans,  peas,  egg-plant,  carrot, 
okra,  pepper,  salsify,  sage,  and  other  sweet  herbs, 
keep  safely  for  two  years.  Radish,  spinach,  and 
parsley,  are  good  at  three  years  old.  Cabbage,  and 
all  of  its  tribe,  including  turnips  of  all  kinds,  and 
celery,  keep  perfectly  well  for  four  years.  Others 
seem  to  be  quite  as  good  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten 
years,  as  at  first,  such  as  melon,  squash,  and  ail 
that  family,  with  beets  and  tomatoes.  When  in 
doubt  about  any  seed,  test  it  before  time  for  sow¬ 
ing.  Count  out  a  dozen  or  tw'enty  seeds,  and  sow 
them  in  a  little  earth  in  a  cup,  placed  in  a  warm 
place,  and  the  earth  kept  moist.  If  half  or  two- 
thirds  sprout,  it  will  be  safe  to  sow  the  seeds. 

Implements ,  Fertilizer's,  and  whatever  else  is  to  be 
purchased,  should  be  on  hand  before  the  hurry  of 
the  spring  work  begins _ Get  bean-poles  and  pea¬ 
brush  before  vegetation  starts _ Have  extra  parts 

to  all  implements  liable  to  be  broken. 

Flower  Warden  and  Lawn. 

So  much  space  has  been  given  to  other  depart¬ 
ments,  that  we  may  only  say  as  to  this  that  all  pre¬ 
paratory  work,  such  as  planning  new  lawns,  paths, 
and  borders  and  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  for 
planting,  should  be  done  while  there  is  yet  leisure. 
....Ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds,  but  especially 
evergreens,  should  be  guarded  against  injury  from 
heavy  snow  falls,  by  shaking  the  snow  from  the 
tops,  and  digging  it  away  from  the  lower  branches. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plaitls. 

The  increasing  sun  will  bring  many  plants  into 
flower,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  insects, 
for  the  treatment  of  which  quite  full  Notes  were 
given  in  December  last.  Free  use  of  tobacco  smoke 
or  tobacco  water,  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  use 
smoke,  will  destroy  many.  A  small  collection  of 
plants,  tended  by  one  really  fond  of  them,  may 
be  kept  free  of  insects  by  mere  “  thumb  and  finger 
work.”  Daily  examination,  the  use  of  a  stiffish 
brush,  like  an  old  tooth-brush,  and  a  pointed  stick 
to  pick  off  mealy  bugs  and  scale,  will  keep  insects 
from  doing  harm.  Neglect  to  examine  in  time,  and 
Dip  the  trouble  in  the  bud,  is  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  difficulty.  More  water  will  be  needed  by  plants 
in  bloom  and  making  their  growth . . .  .Bulbs,  if  any 
remain  in  the  cellar,  may  be  brought  to  the  heat 
and  light.  When  the  flowers  fade  on  the  earlier 
ones,  cut  away  the  stalk  and  let  the  leaves  grow 
on  ;  when  they  begin  to  fade,  dry  off  the  bulbs, 
which  may  be  planted  in  the  garden  afterwards. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Jan.  12th,  1878, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  and  also  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1877  : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIIC  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Outs. 
25d’s  this  m’tli397,000  3,981,000  2,463,000  181,000  416,000  546,000 
25  d’s  last  m’tli473,000  4,116,000  3,491,000  383,000  1,312,000  1,107,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Coni.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 

25d’sl/«sm’t,li343,000  4,104,000  3,513,000  159,000  341.000  839,000 

25  d’s  last  m’l.!i491,000  5,139,000  4,151,000  481,000  1,227,000  1,286,000 

Z.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Sue.  Barley.  Oats. 
25  days  1S78.  .397,000  3,281,000  2,403,000  181,000  416,000  564,000 

25  days  1877.. 207, 000  791,000  904,000  92,000  227,000  517,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1878.. 343,000  4,104,000  3,513,000  159,000  341,000  839,001 

25  days  1877  .  291,000  2,333,000  1,469,000  50,500  239,000  601,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
hush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Jail.  10,1873.. 2, 5SC.715  105,909  280,333  913,S93  1,687.985  321,474 

Dec.  10,1877.  .2,844.982  1.723,229  899,077  864,787  1,879, 052  358,849 

Nov.  5, 4877..  934.374  2,643,502  166,949  368,429  1,770,759  328, 3SS 

Oct.  8,1877..  28S.69S  2,975.828  28,526  69,046  881,326  370,166 

May  7,  1877..  76I.6S6  468,809  193,046  174,375  347, 8S1  291,654 

Feb.  7, 1877.. 3, 083, 819  2,302,261  374,142  671,114  956,111  388.605 

,Tan.  S,  1877.. 3,668, 010  3,077,504  341,750  905,615  1.088,104  425,406 

bee.  11, 1876.. 3, 110, 283  3,385,534  218.841  873,310  1,182,322  512,041 

Aug.  7,1870.  .2,831,299  904,557  94,960  53,914  1,232,895  434,203 

Apr.  10, 1870.. 3,893, 074  232,140  68,429  200,381  706,282  436,942 

Jan.  10, 1876.. 5, 802, 293  663,932  100,741  325,191  1,0S0,300  307,438 

4.  Receipts  of  Breadstuff s  in  New  York  in  each  of  the 

last  nine  years  ; 

Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bids.  bush.  bnsli.  bush  bush.'  bush. 

1877.. .. 3. 659.394  24,751,154  34.S27.575  1,975.392  8,843,349  11,703,339 

1876 _ 4.000:562  26,806,221  26,657,60?  1,611,912  6.746.193  12,140,676 

1875.. .. 3. 940.272  34,214,736  22,485.70?  301,654  4,707,346  10,636,077 

1874.. .. 4.017. 207  11,817.215  29,329.000  592.114  2,776,025  10,792,919 

1873. .  . .  3,546,068  33.559,870  24.559,3 15  992,4 17  2,413,526  1 1 ,2.35,420 

1872.. .. 3.030. 771  16,229,418  25,292,156  491,563  5,117,351  12,486,318 

1331.. .. 3. 649.045  26.518,360  27,108,156  1,055,621  3.869,123  12,546,966 

1870.. .. 4.143. 993  24,083,742  9,143,473  550,169  5,020,718  9,626,606 

1869.. .. 3. 535. 716  23,813,652  11,666,784  357,803  3,007,958  8,747,322 


5.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31. 


Flour. 

Wheat 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1877. . 

..1.537.106 

21,335,774 

25 

.373,942  : 

2  019,796 

2,41  >,509 

257,634 

ISiO.. 

. . 1 ,894,158 

24,227,852 

15 

,991,817 

1,337,161 

8S.132 

619,554 

4S75. . 

..1,954,189 

26,  9  >,693 

12 

,938.740 

203.898 

3,505 

138,752 

1874.. 

.  .2,177.608 

31,791,249 

19 

,000,995 

641,661 

3,560 

122,528 

1873. . 

..1,655,331 

27,801,829 

15 

,587.527 

1,009,148 

19,376 

49,710 

1872. . 

..1,179,050 

13,144,956 

27 

,801,000 

668,517 

22,656 

31,480 

1871.. 

..1,659.755 

21,968,643 

13 

,046,570 

525,712 

93,745 

47,310 

1870  . 

.  .1,950,231 

18.446,035 

487,792 

92,431 

- . 

28,986 

1869. . 

..1,582,211 

18,210,586 

1 

,637,536 

142,542 

— 

49,393 

6. 

Exports.from  Neio  York.  Jan.  1.  to  Jan.  10. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rt/e.  Rarlet/. 

Oats. 

Peas. 

hbls. 

busli. 

bush. 

hush.  bush. 

bush. 

hush. 

1878. . 

...47.039 

701,757 

320,123 

27,587  51,250 

1,298 

3,793 

1877. 

...39.120 

466,708 

42.295 

7,934  - 

4,285 

18,113 

1S76. . 

...71.713 

521,558 

453,833 

2,810  - 

6,183 

32,093 

1S75. . 

. . .67,10$ 

732,422 

48  i,3?2 

-  - 

4,719 

5,093 

Gold  has  been  up  to  103%,  and  down  to  100%,  closing 
Jan.  12,  atl02M,  as  against  103  on  Dec.  12;  102%  on  Nov. 
12;  103onOct.  12:  105%  on  July  12,  104%  on  June  12; 
107%  on  May  12;  104%  on  March  12;  100  on  January  12, 
1877. . .  The  Breadstiift'  interests  have  suffered  from  vari¬ 
ous  adverse  influences  during  the  month,  and  haveshown 
serious  depression,  on  a  restricted  volume  of  business,  as 
well  for  home  use  as  for  export,  closing  heavily.  Reports 
and  rumors — especially  toward  the  close— as  to  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  a  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  have  been 
decidedly  against  the  outward  movement,  which  has  also 
been  unfavorably  affected  by  the  stronger  range  of  ocean 
freights.  Flour  sales  fell  off  to  a  very  limited  aggregate. 
Spring  Wheat  and  new  crop  Corn  closed  moderately  ac¬ 
tive  at  the  reduced  quotations.  Winter  Wheat  generally 
dull,  and  quoted  irregular.  Within  the  month  compara¬ 
tively  liberal  export  purchases  have  been  made  of  choice 
White  Wheat,  and  best  No.  1  Spring,  the  latter  in  especial 
favor  with  buyers.  Oats  have  been  less  freely  dealt  in, 
and  left  off  weak.  Rye  and  Barley  have  attracted  less  at¬ 
tention.  The  export  call  for  Bariey  has  been  within  nar¬ 
row  limits _ A  further  material  decline  lias  occurred  in 

Hogs  and  Hog  Products,  bringing  prices  down  to  the 
lowest  prices  in  many  years,  influenced  by  the  very  free 
offerings  here  and  at  prominent  points  in  the  interior, 
particularly  Chicago.  At  the  reduced  quotations,  deal¬ 
ings  have  been  on  an  extensive  scale— in  Lard  and  Bacon 
remarkably  so  for  export.  Beef  and  Beef  nams  have  been 
quoted  about  steady,  hut  not  active.  Choice  to  fancy 
grades  of  Butter  have  been  in  good  request  at  stronger 
rates ;  poorer  qualittes  slow  of  sale  and  unsettled  as  to 
price.  Cheese  has  been  in  fair  demand  at  about  former 
figures.  Eggs  have  fallen  off  materially  in  price,  closing 
weak ;  recent  arrivals  in  excess  of  current  requirements, 
and  supplies  accumulating. ..  .An  active  business  has 
been  reported  in  Hops,  largely  for  export,  within  the 
quoted  range  ...Cotton  has  been  less  freely  dealt  in  at 
variable  prices  —  Woo]  in  fair  demand,  and  held  with 
confidence...  Tobacco  moderately  sought  after  at  about 

previous  rates . Seeds  generally  quiet;  rough  flax 

wanted;  values  quoted,  as  a  rule,  steady.  The  exports 
of  Clover  Seed  from  this  port,  from  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1877,  were  23,184  bags;  and  of  Timothy  Seed,  29,095  hags. 

_ Hay  and  straw  have  been  in  moderate  demand,  and 

prices  have  been  fairly  supported _ A  fairly  active 

movement  has  been  reported  in  Ocean  and  general  cargo 


freights,  though  checked,  in  part,  by  the  stronger  rates, 
claimed  by  shipowners _ Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liver¬ 

pool  closed  on  the  12tli  of  Jan.  at  9 %d.  @  W%d  :  to  Glas¬ 
gow  at  Wfid. ;  to  London  at  W'id.;  to  Bristol  at  9 lid  ;  to 
Hull  at  Wy2d.\  to  the  Continent  at  9%@10eL;  to  Liverpool, 
by  sail,  8®8%iL ;  London,  by  sail,  8J4C?.,  per  bush.  Flour 
to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  2s.  9d.  ;  London,  by  sail,  2 s.  9 d., 
and  by  steam  3s.  6(L@3s.  9 d. ;  Bristol,  by  steam,  3s.  6 d. 
per  bhl.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  40s.  ®  45s-. 
per  ton;  Cotton  by  sail  ,s/(-,4@14 d.,  and  steam  at  J4@ 
I?  8>.  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  6s. 
3cL ©fo.  \%d.,  and  to  Continental  ports,  6s.  3d.  (d)  6s.  6 d.; 
Italian  ports,  5s.  7%<i@5s.  10 %d.  per  quarter  ;  to  Lisbon, 
in  ship’s  hags,  16  cts.  per  bushel ;  to  Oporto,  in  shippers’ 
bags,  7s.  3d.  per  quarter. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Dec.  12.  Jau.  12. 


Price  of  Gold . 

103 

102  1-2 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale 

*4  85 

@  G  00 

*4  35 

(fit  5  75> 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

4  90 

©  S  75 

4  50 

©  8  50. 

Extra  Western . 

5  45 

©  9  75 

5  00 

©  9  75- 

Fxtra  Genesee . 

0  0(1 

©  7  50 

5  35 

@  7  25- 

Superfine  Western . 

4  85 

@  5  35 

4  35 

©  5  10. 

Rye  Flour  .  .  .. 

3  65 

@  4  35 

3  25 

®  4  25 

(JOUX-.M  ICAL.  . 

2  60 

@  3  25 

2  fill 

@  3  23 

Buckwheat  Flour.  ?!  100  lbs 

2  30 

@  2  75 

2  011 

@  2  65 

Buckwheat,  per  bush . 

6S 

@  69 

64 

@  65 

Wheat— All  kinds  ol  White. 

1  42 

@  1  59 

1  40 

@  1  52 

All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber. 

1  15 

@  1  50 

i  oo 

©  1  48 

Corn— i’cllow  . . 

58 

®  66 

56 

@  63 

Mixed . . . 

575f@  65 

53 

©  63 

White . 

58 

@  66 

57 

@  64 

Oats—  Western . . 

38%©  43  % 

37 

@  43 

State  . 

39 

@  44 

38 

@  43 

Rye . 

72 

©  78 

71 

©  77 

Barley  . . . 

70 

©  1  08 

65 

©  1  05 

Barley  Malt . 

7(1 

@  1  25 

70 

©  1  20 

Hay— bale,  HUOOibs . 

40 

@  95 

40 

®  95 

Straw,  100  lbs . 

35 

@  65 

40 

@  65 

Cotton— Middlings,  if)  !b 

li  H® 

Hops— Crop  of  1877T,  ifi  lb  . 

5 

©  13 

5 

©  13 

old,  ?!  lb . 

2 

®  6 

2 

©  6 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  V  lb 

45 

©  50 

45 

@  50 

Seed— Glover,  West.  &  Still  lb 

8K®  8% 

8 

@  9 

Timothy,  ri9  bushel. . .  . 

1  35 

@  1  40 

1  35 

@  1  40 

Flax,  ip  bushel . 

1  60 

®  1  52K 

1  55 

@  1  60 

Sugar— Reli’g&  Grocery  if'  lb 

CM®  9 

6%@  8% 

Molasses,  Cuba.  lUgal.SOtest 

SS 

@  40 

Nominal. 

New  Orleans,  if)  gal . 

32 

@  4S 

20 

@  4S 

Coffee—  Uio(Gofd) . 

1C 

@  20 

15%@  18% 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  ?Ub. 

4 

@  15 

4 

@  15 

Seed  Leal,  if)  lb . 

4 

®  50 

4 

@  50 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ifl  lb 

20 

@  55 

2S 

©  52 

Domestic,  pulled,  19  lb . 

28 

@  38 

20 

©  40 

California,  spring  clip, . 

12 

@  SI 

13 

@  32 

California  fall  clip . 

10 

@  25 

10 

@  23 

Tallow,  V  lb  . 

7  %@  7% 

1%®  '!% 

Oil-Cake— i(>  ton . 

@  - 

— 

©32  00 

Fork— Mess,  if*  barrel . 

13  12%@13  50 

12  Of) 

@12  50* 

Extra  Prime,  if!  barrel  _ 

9  00 

@  9  50 

8  00 

©10  00 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

13  00 

@  13  50 

12  50 

@13  00 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  bids,  100  lb 

8  12%@  8  90 

7  62 K®  8  25 

Butter— State,  if<  lb . 

32 

@  35 

12 

@  3a 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  iP  lb. 

9 

@  35 

9 

©  38 

Cheese..  .  ... 

5 

®  13 

5 

@  13% 

Eggs— Fresb,  19  dozen  _ 

20 

@  26 

15 

@  22 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens 

8 

©  14 

7 

@  15 

Turkeys— Hi  lb . 

7 

@  16 

10 

@  14 

Geese,  19  pair . . 

1  12%®  2  00 

1  25 

®  2  00 

Ducks,  Hi  pair . 

50 

@  (5 

60 

@  90' 

Roosters,?!  lb . 

C 

©  7 

5 

@  7 

Ducks,  Wild,  ?!  pair . 

25 

@  2  50 

35 

©  2  50' 

Grouse,  iRpair .  . 

50 

©  1  00 

70 

@  1  25 

Partridge,?!  pair . 

40 

@  75 

50 

@  l  on 

Quail,  18  dozen . 

75 

©  1  50 

1  50 

@  2  50-- 

Plover,  ?!  doz . 

1  35 

©  1  37 

Nominal. 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

30 

®  1  37 

Nominal. 

Venison,  IP  lb . 

7 

@  12 

Nominal. 

Rabbits,  ?!  pair . 

40 

@  50 

41 

©  50 

Hares,  ?!  pair . 

25 

@  30 

30 

@  50' 

Turnips  ?!  bbl . 

60 

@  75 

65 

@  75- 

CAB3V0ES— ?!  100 . 

2  00 

@  3  00 

2  75 

@  4  50 

Red . 

— 

©  - 

2  50 

@  4  00 

Onions— new,?!  bbl . 

1  50 

©  2  00 

1  25 

@  1  75 

Lettuce,  ?!  bbl . 

50 

©1  00 

Nominal. 

Carrots,  ?!  bbl  . 

50 

@  75 

75 

@  1  00 

Potatoes— bbl . . 

1  25 

@  2  12% 

1  25 

©  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes— ?t  bbl . 

1  50 

@  2  50 

1  50 

©  2  50 

Beets,  39  bbl . 

50 

@  75 

50 

@  75 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?)  bu 

85 

®  86 

82 

©  83 

green,  $  bush . 

1  40 

@  1  45 

1  30 

@  1  35 

Beans— 18  bushel . 

1  70 

@  2  65 

1  60 

@  2  75 

Broom-corn . 

4 

® 

4 

©  7  A 

Apples—?!  barrel.. . 

1  75 

®  5  01) 

1  50 

@  3  75 

Celery,  per  dozen . 

75 

@  1  00 

60 

@  75 

Cauliflower,  ?!  bbl . 

1  00 

©  S  50 

1  25 

@  3  00 

Okra,  ?!  100 . 

15 

©  20 

15 

©  28 

Peanuts,  domestic,  ?!  bush.. 

1  15 

@  1  50 

1  45 

©  1  CO 

Grapes,  $  lb . 

3 

©  7 

3 

@  7%. 

Cranberries—?!  bbl . 

5  00 

@  6  50 

5  50 

@  6  50 

?!  crate . 

— 

©  - 

75 

©2  00 

Oranges,  Florida,  ?!  bbl .... 

5  00 

©  8  00 

5  00 

@  9  00- 

> t; iv  York  Iflve-^lock  illarkcls. 


BEK  ENDING 
5C.  17 
2C  24 
3C.  31. 
ill.  7 
ill.  14. 
ital  for  5  Weeks.  .42,052 
i  .for  prev.  4  JFeeAs3G,904 


RECEIPTS. 


. 8,833 

. 6.334 

. 8.419 

.10,427 


lo.  do.  last 


es.  Cow. 

s*. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine . 

1  93 

1,135 

26,850 

47,674 

1  71 

1,261 

17,120 

29,086 

1  80 

5S2 

11,947 

31,953 

1  68 

973 

24,283 

37,527 

1  77 

818 

25,808 

48,436 

!  389 

4,769 

106,008 

194,676 

1  314 

4,631 

95,222 

147.S54 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves 

.  Sheep. 

Sirine. 

8,410 

77 

954 

21,201 

38,935 

9,226 

78 

1,157 

23,805 

36,963 

9,370 

87 

2,157 

29,049 

32,263 

Beeves. — The  dullness  of  the  market  was  never 
greater  than  at  the  close  of  1877.  The  depression  in  gen¬ 
eral  business,  and  the  decreased  consumption  of  beef 
is  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  market.  Formerly  a 
matter  of  200  to  250  cars  of  beeves  a  day  made  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  prices,  but  sales  briskly  cleared  the  yards.  The 
first  week  of  1878  offered  a  wonderful  contrast,  18  care 
one  day,  and  .38  the  next,  barely  met  the  demand,  and 
when  a  few  more  cars  arrived  the  next  day  after,  down 
went  prices.  Fine,  dry  weather,  and  small  receipts  put 
up  prices  £c.  per  lb.,  but  the  heavy  receipts  of  the  last 
week  knocked  the  strength  out  of  the  market,  and  the 
advance  was  lost.  The  market  closed  very  weak  ;  some 
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good  Colorado  steers  of  1,500  lbs.,  selling  at  9Jc.  to  dress 
56  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  ;  good  natives  for  10@.10Jc.  $  lb,  57  fb 
to  the  cwt.,  and  extra  at  for  58  lbs.  to  the  cwt. 


The  prices  for  the  past  five 
week  ending  Range. 

Dec.  17 .  8)4@13  c. 

Dec.  24 .  i  @12  c. 

Dec.  31 .  8  @12  c. 

Jan.  7 .  7)4@12  c. 

Jan.  14 . 7ff@llsi'c. 


weeks  were  as  follows : 
Large  Sales.  Aver. 

9  @11  c.  9^<TolO  c. 

8<£©11  c.  9 9%c. 

9  ®10Kc.  9^@  9%c. 

9«@10Xc  9  @10  c. 

9  ©topic.  9 y.@  95fc. 


Cows.— Good  cows  are  in  demand,  and  sell  quickly 
at  $60@,$90  for  extra  good  milkers  ;  fair  cows  bring  $50, 
and  poor  from  $30  to  $40  per  head.  Poor  cows  have  sold 

with  difficulty _ Calves.— The  crowding  on  the  mar-  ' 

ket  of  unsalable  stock  has  reduced  prices  very  low'.  At 
one  time  the  past  month  2}c.  $  lb  only  was  paid  for 
grassers.  Hog-dressed  veals  have  been  in  good  demand, 
and  sell  for  8@9c.  sp  lb ;  poor  veals  sold  for  5@,6ic.  $  lb 
live  weight,  and  grass  calves  could  hardly  be  moved  at 
2|c.  $  ft)  live  weight  at  the  close  of  our  report.... 
Slieep  nnd  ILaisifos.— The  market  for  this  stock 
may  be  called  dead ;  killed  by  overstocking.  A  great 
many  sheep  are  carried  over  unsold.  The  only  bright 
day  during  the  month  was  when  only  800  arrived  and 
sold  quickly  at  }c,  <jj?  lb  advance  on  former  rates.  Heavy 
arrivals  put  the  market  back  again.  A  notable  example 
of  extremes  was  offered  by  the  exhibition  of  some  poor 
Texans  of  63  lbs.  average,  which  sold  for  2}c.  $  lb.,  and 
some  Canada  Sheep  of  160  lbs.  average,  some  weighing 
300  lbs.,  which  sold  for  6Jc.  f)  lb.  The  market  closed 
very  weak  at  44  ®  6c.  $  lb.  for  fair  to  good  sheep,  and 

7c.  lb.  for  lambs,  live  weight _ SvvSnc. — Dulness 

rules  the  trade.  Some  days  no  sales  are  reported,  and 
prices  are  nominal.  As  wo  close  this  is  the  case  for  live 
hogs,  quoted  only  at  4f@4}e.  $  lb.  City  dressed  sold 
very  low  to  move  them;  4f  5j-c.  3?  lb.,  was  all  that 
could  be  procured.  'Western  dressed  are  held  but  not 
sold  at5c.  Jersey  dressed  slow  at  5  @  6}c.  ^  lb. 


Prices  of  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . $18.00@$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  49.00@  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  15.00®  21.00 

.Linseed-oil-cake.  western,  per  ton . .  44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . .  25.50@  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  B .  3@  4 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 


No.  1.  Pernv.  Guano  10  p. e.t.  ammonia,  standard,  P  ton. .$56. 50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  $  ton,  cargo  F  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c..  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  $  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs  20.11 
do.  Spring  Wheat  Manure.  19  1,000  Bs.,  25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton.  42.00 

do.  do.  do.  extra  fine _  do.  40.00 

do.  do.  do.  fine .  do.  88.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  Lawn  Top  Dressing .  do.  G0.00 

do.  Potato  Manure,  (Ville  Formula)..  do.  51.91 

Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  (Boston)  per  acre...  22.00 

“  Potato  do  do  do  12.00 


Tobacco 

do 

do 

do 

60.00 

Rve 

do 

do 

do 

H.00 

tVlieat 

do 

do 

do 

16.00 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (55  to  60  per  cent),  per  toil.  22.50 

Grpsiim,  Nova  Scblia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9!^c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  41  per  cent)  tier  lb _ 4  e. 

do.  do.  (actual  potash  27M  per  cent)  per  lb  2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton$18.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (actual  potasli  50  per  cent),  per  lb. .  ,2%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4%c.®  4;je. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb _  4;tc.@  5  c. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  (ammonia  14  percent)  p.  ton  $50 


Export  of  Farm  Products  in  1877. 

The  condensed,  but  very  comprehensive  tables  on  page 
45,  are  prepared  expressly  for  the  American  Agriculturist 
by  a  gentleman  who  daily,  throughout  the  year,  attends 
the  N.  Y.  Corn  Exchange  to  gather  information,  prices, 
etc.  These  tables  will  .be  found  very  interesting.  The 
5  th  table  will  be  disappointing  in  the  amount  of  exports 
of  Breadstuff's.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  were  less 
in  1877  than  in  1876,  notwithstanding  the  large  yield  of 
1877,  owing  to  the  high  rates  maintained  by  speculators, 
and  the  holding  back  the  crop  for  increased  prices  by  the 
producers  themselves.  Should  the  war  in  Europe  soon 
close,  prices  will  probably  fall.  There  is,  however,  a 
notable  increase  in  the  export  of  corn  (nearly  10,000,000 
bushels),  also  in  Rye  and  Barley.  There  has  been  also  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  shipment  of  Wheat  and  Flour 
since  January  1,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

From  May  1st,  1877,  to  January  lltli,  1878,  the  export 
of  Butter  from  N  w  York  amounted  to  16,471,407  lbs., 
against  10,193.309  lbs.  for  the  same  period  the  previous 
year.— Cheese,  109,274,566  lbs.,  against  75.348,082  lbs.  the 
previous  period. 

Fresh' Beep  exports  during  1877,  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Portland,  Me..  101.971,501  lbs., 
valued  at  $10,047,699. — Live  Cattle  exported  from  same 
places  in  1877.  20.057  head,  valued  at  $2,987,540.  Total 
value-of  cattle  and  beef.  $13,035,239.  Pounds  of  Mutton, 
2,114,240  ;  value  $119,500.  Live  Sheep  13,176  head  ;  value 
$63,960.  Total  Export  from  four  Ports,  of  live  and  dressed 
(fresh)  Beef  and  Mutton  in  1877.  $13,218,609.  An 
increase  of  more  than  600  per  cent  over  any  previous  year. 


DON’T  FORGET 
TIE  GOOD  PREMIUMS 

To  be  Got  Without  Money. 

B.et  it  l»e  Kcmciulicrcd  l»y  ail  om- 
Friends,  that  notwithstanding  the  offer  of  the  line 
Microscope  to  our  Subscribers,  as  elsewhere  described, 
our  List  of  Valuable  and  Useful  Premiums,  is  still  in 
Full  Force,  and  there  is  yet  plenty  of  time  for  thou¬ 
sands  to  secure,  by  a  little  effort,  one  of  these  Good 
Tlsings  that  have  already  delighted  multitudes  who 
have  received  them.  Now.  This  month  of 

February  is  a  capital  time.  If  you  have  not  received  our 
Illustrated  Premium  List,  please  send  for  it.  (See  p.  73.) 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Publishers’  Notices,  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Annual 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are :  One  Cop y,  $1.60  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,  $3  ;  Three  Copies,  $4.29  ($1.40  each)  ;  Four  Copies, 
$5.20  ($1.30  each) ;  Five  to  Nine  Copies.  $1.25  each ;  Ten  to 
Nineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Twenty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.60 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  he  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

The  fiiennaii  Tiuerican  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  receiving  large  subscriptions  from  every  quarter, 
indicating  that  the  additions  and  improvements  made  in 
it  are  being  recognized  and  appreciated.  It  is  the  only 
purely  German  Agricultural  paper  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  intend,  with  the  assistance  of  our  English  read¬ 
ers,  to  at  least  double  its  circulation  during  the  present 
year.  Please  make  known  to  your  German  neighbors 
the  merits  of  the  English  Agriculturist,  and  that  they 
can  for  the  same  price  have  the  German  ed.ition,  which 
contains  all  the  engravings  and  valuable  articles  of  the 
English  edition,  with  the  addition  of  a  valuable  Special 
Department,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Fred.  Miinch. 

Frovskli-  for  Seed,  Implements, 
Plants,  etc.,  NOW.— It  is  bad  planning  to  wait 
until  just  as  anything  is  wanted,  before  securingit.  This 
comparatively  leisure  month  is  the  time  to  calculate 
what  is  going  to  be  needed  in  April  and  May,  to  study 
up  the  advertisements  and  see  what  is  offered :  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  dealers,  get  their  catalogues  and  prices  ;  to 
make  up  orders  and  dispatch  them,  and  fix  the  time  you 
want  them  surely  on  hand— putting  the  time  far  enough 
in  advance  to  have  no  delay  occur  by  freshets,  bad 
weather,  or  accident,  and  get  a  positive  promise  that 
the  order  will  be  filled.  The  dealers  will  he  better  pre¬ 
pared  with  good  articles,  and  taking  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock,  will  be  a  great  gain.  See  “Hints  for  Work,”  p.  42. 

A  Fl««  “ns  large  as  an  Ox.*’ — Our 
ideas  of  the  size  of  a  thing  are  wholly  by  comparison. 
The  moon,  when  seen  out  in  the  clear  sky,  appears  no 
larger  than  an  8  or  10  inch  ring  or  disk.  When  just  rising 
from  the  horizon,  where  it  is  seen  in  comparison  with 
objects  on  the  earth,  it  often  looks  to  be  twenty  to  fifty 
feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The  other  day  a  gentleman 
called  to  say  that  our  Microscope  surely  did  not  magnify 
25  diameters,  or  625  surfaces.  Having  two  glass  slides, 
each  containing  a  dried  specimen  of  a  flea,  we  put  one  of 
them  under  the  springs  in  his  Microsccpe,  and  asked  him 
to  hold  it  up  to  tlie  light,  and  say  how  large  it  looked.— 


“About  as  large  as  a  pig,”  he  answered.  We  then  held 
the  other  slide  up  near  the  Microscope,  and  asked  him  to 
look  at  this  with  the  unaided  eye,  and  at  the  one  in  the 
Microscope,  alternately,  a  few  times,  and  then  asked 
how  large  the  magnified  one  now  looked.— “  As  large  as 
an  Ox,"  he  promptly  answered,  and  departed  abundantly 
satisfied  as  to  our  statement  of  its  magnifying  power.— 
So  well  satisfied  was  he  that  he  subscribed  for  five  copies 
of  the  paper  and  five  Microscopes  to  he  sent  to  his 
friends.  Any  one  can  test  this  question  by  using  two 
small  transparent  objects  of  about  the  same  size,  one  in, 
and  the  other  outside  of,  the  Microscope. 

Value  of  Devon  Cattle.—1 The  value  of 

Devon  cattle  is  again  ascending.  It  was  not  to  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  favorite,  excellent,  and  old-established  breed 
could  long  remain  in  neglect,  or  become  permanently  un¬ 
popular.  Our  advice  long  ago  to  those  whose  circum¬ 
stances  were  favorable  for  keeping  Devons,  was  to  buy 
them  while  prices  were  unreasonably  depressed.  Tb ; 
depression  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing,  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  sales.  A  sale  of  :l 
cows  and  a  bull  was  recently  made  by  Ex-Gov.  E.  1-1. 
Hyde,  of  Conn.,  to  Mr.  H.  U.  Weed,  of  Stamford,  in  that 
State,  at  the  price  of  $7,000.  The  animals  were  Fairy 
17tli,  (947,)  age  7  years ;  Fairy  26th,  (1622,)  4  years ;  Gertie, 
(1697,)  3  years,  and  the  bull  Huron,  (727,)  age  4  years. 

Need  ol‘  Veterinary  Education. — 

The  value  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
over  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  the  aggragate 
number  of  farm  animals  being  as  follows : 

Horses  &  Mules. ..11,149,800  I  Sheep . 35,935,300 

Cattle . 27.870,700  |  Swine . 25,726,800 

No  other  country  in  the  world  approaches  these  figures. 
But  no  other  country,  rich  in  live  stock,  is  so  ill  provid 
ed  with  veterinary  assistance  as  we  are.  Practically  all 
this  vast  number  of  animals  is  without  medical  care,  for 
the  few  practiced  surgeons  are  entirely  insufficient  to 
the  care  of  one-tliousandth  part  of  them.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  sacrificed  yearly  for  want  of  competent  medi¬ 
cal  assistance  for  cattle  when  ill.  Veterinary  schools  are 
needed,  and  hundreds  of  competent  practitioners. 

Itea«l  the  Advertising  Columns.— 

We  have  several  letters  now  before  us,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  and  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  including 
the  covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  ail  be 
carefully  examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking 
after  what  one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others 
have  to  say,  in  offering  their  wares,  etc.,  usually  starts  up 
some  new  idea  iu  the  mind  of  the  reader.— When  writing 
to  any  advertiser,  always  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen. — Live  animals  can  now  he  sent  by 
express,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  as  well  as  merchandise. 

I.ive  Stock  iu  lovra.— The  State  Audi¬ 
tor,  of  Iowa,  publishes  a  statemout,  showing  the  number 
and  assessed  value  of  the  live  stock  in  that  State  for  the 
last  ten  years.  This  very  interesting  document  gives  a 
clear  view  of  the  steady  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Iowa 
in  cattle,  as  well  as  the  surprising  decay  of  sheep  grow¬ 
ing.  We  give  the  figures  for  1867  and  1877  as  follows : 

1867.  Value.  I  1877.  Value. 
Cattle ...  685, 109 . .  $8,628,941  Cattle ..  1,452, 546 .  $  14,898,841 
Horses.  .343,593. .  16,532,925  Horses. .  639,385. .  20.100,263 
Mules...  17,237..  l,125,410|Mules. . .  42.887..  1,670,154 

Swine.  .776,412..  1,183,243  Swine. .1,654, 70S. .  3,899,301 

Sheep.. 1,354, 608..  2, 0S4, 476. Sheep..  318,439..  345,827 

Sere  Feet  oil  Cows  ami  Calves,— 

“  G.,”  Grantland,  Va.  Cows  are  sometimes  subject  to  a 
sort  of  fever  known  as  aphthous,  which  is  marked  by  an 
eruption  of  vesicles,  or  small  blisters  upon  the  feet,  and 
between  the  claws  of  the  hoof,  and  about,  the  month  and 
tongue.  This  disease  is  somewhat  allied  to  the  so-called 
“  foot  and  mouth  ”  disease  prevalent  in  Europe,  hut  is  not 
nearly  so  malignant  in  this  country  as  there.  The  cure 
is  to  wash  the  feet  with  soap  and  water,  and  apply  tar,  or 
a  mild  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water,  to  the  parts 
affected  ;  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  half  an  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  to  a  cow,  or  half  as  much  to  a 
calf  fora  week  or  two,  until  the  blood  becomes  healthful. 

Coi*3»  ami  FIosbv  Cake. — At  the 

house  of  a  friend  this  morning,  we  had  some  corn-bread, 
so-called,  which  was  very  palatable,  and,  as  usual,  we 
asked  the  “  particulars  ”  for  our  readers.  It  proved  to 
be  half  flour,  viz.,  one  quart  each  of  corn-meal  and  wheat 
flour  ;  two  beaten  eggs;  one  tea-cnp  molasses  ;  one  tea 
spoonful  of  soda  mashed  fine.  Mix  all  together  with 
sweet  milk,  soft,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  The  “  quick 
oven”  generally  has  much  to  do  with  producing  good 
cake  or  bread,  if  not  too  quick  to  spoil  the  crust. 
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Albout  the  Microscope. 

Sundry  Notes. 

I. — Disappointment.— An  occasional  note  of  dis¬ 
appointment  comes  from  some  one  who  has  not  got 
into  the  way  of  using  his  Microscope,  so  as  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  its  real  value.  To  such  we  will 
say  that  it  is  all  and  more  than  we  have  promised  for 
it,  or  about  it,  and  we  hope  they  will  persevere  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  use  it  until  it  becomes,  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  can  be,  to  all,  a  most  valuable,  most  interesting,  and 
most  useful  instrument.  We  know  it  may  be  made  to 
every  person,  worth  ten-fold  the  entire  cost  of  both 
the  Microscope  and  this  Journal  for  a  year,  and  in  this 
we  are  confirmed  by  the  united  testimony  of  many  scien¬ 
tific  men  and  others,  who  have  had  long  experience  with 
microscopes  of  various  grades.— To  help  the  uninitiated, 
we  first  sent  out  a  six-page  description  of  its  use.  After 
the  first  few  thousand,  we  added  another  slip  with  more 
minute  simple  directions  (partly  printed  in  Jan.  No., 
page  9).  Now  we  send  with  each  Microscope  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  sheets  and  other  additions,  in  a  14-column 
sheet.  Let  any  one  still  failing  to  make  good  use  of  the 
Microscope,  send  for  this  14-column  sheet,  if  he  has  not 
received  either  this  or  the  first  two.  See  page  66. 

II. — Delay  iu  Sending  Them.  —  Despite 
the  constant  pressing  of  the  work  at  the  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  the  employment  of  all  the  careful  help  we 
can  make  room  for,  in  dispatching  the  instruments, 
the  care  and  labor  required  to  send  them  accurately, 
with  the  multitudes  of  directions  to  pick  out  of  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letters  ordering  them  (often  quite  obscure  and 
uncertain  in  specific  directions),  we  have  been  from  two  to 
six  days  behind  in  filling  several  of  the  orders.  Though 
we  shall  now  keep  pretty  close  up  to  daily  orders,  we  ask 
our  readers  to  always  allow  us  a  leeway  of  say  8  or  10  days 
from  the  reception  of  their  letters  to  dispatch  the  instru¬ 
ments.  Usually  it  will  be  but  three  or  four  days.  The 
names  and  subscriptions  must  first  be  entered  in  the 
alphabetical  mail  books,  next  the  paper  mailed,  and 
then  the  forwarders  have  to  consult  the  express  and 
other  routes,  pack  them,  enter  them  in  two  books,  one 
for  the  express  office,  and  take  the  receipts  for  them, 
etc.,  and  this  too,  with  calls  for  800  to  1,500  a  day. 

III. — Who  fan  Have  Tiiem.— Every  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1878  can  have 
one  of  the  Microscopes  delivered  free  to  him, in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canadas,  on  payment  of  55  cents,  or 
40  cents  if  it  be  taken  at  the  office,  245  Broadway.  This 
is  a  good  deal  below  the  actual  cost  to  us,  but  that  we 
calculated  upon  at  the  start,  though  the  expense  and 
work  is  considerably  more  than  we  at  first  expected. 

IV.  — Through  News  Agencies. — Those  who 
take  their  paper  through  News  Dealers,  can  have  the 
Microscope  just  the  same  as  subscribers  on  our  own 
books,  if  their  news  dealers  will  assure  us  that  they  have 
paid  him  for  (he  paper  through  the  year.  Wo  can  not 
afford  to  supply  it  to  those  who  take  only  an  occasional 
number,  or  part  of  the  Volume.  In  setting  the  price  be¬ 
low  the  cost,  it  was  based  on  a  whole  year’s  subscription. 

V. -The  Price  to  Non-Subscribers  is  invari¬ 
ably  §1.65,  if  delivered,  or$1.50if  taken  nttho  office.  Sev¬ 
eral  who  have  larger  microscopes,  and  have  received  one 
each  as  subscribers,  have  bought  others  at  $1.50  to  be  used 
by  their  children,  by  classes  of  pupils,  etc.,  and  call  them 
very  cheap.  Such  sales  help  out  on  the  general  expense. 

VI. — A  Loose  Microscope  —  Remedy.  — 

“Paterfamilias  ’’writes:  “....My  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters  constitute  a  ‘  Microscope  Club  ’  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  keep  the  instrument  in  almost  constant 
use.  Continual  wear  has  loosened  the  lens  tube  a  little 
upon  the  upright,  shaft.  How  shall  I  tighten  it  ?  ” — 
Press  the  tube  in  a  little  at  any  place,  by  inserting  the 
point  of  a  pen-knife  between  it  and  the  rubber.  Or,  more 
simply,  slip  into  the  tube  a  very  small  fibre  of  silk,  or 
cotton,  obtained  by  untwisting  and  picking  to  pieces  a 
bit  of  thread.  The  finest  whole  thread  will  be  too  large. 
Draw  the  fiber  through  the  tube,  and  insert  the  upright. 

VII. — A  General  Educator  of  the  People. 

—  A  distinguished  scientific  gentleman,  iu  a  private 

note,  says:  “ _ Your  Microscope  is  the  finest  thing 

in  the.  way  of  a  newspaper  premium  enterprise  that  I 
have  over  seen.  Ir.  will  prove  a  general  educator  of  the 
people ,  inciting  them  to  observe  and  study  the  wonder¬ 
ful  world  of  small  natural  objects  everywhere  around 
as,  and  lead  them  on  to  further  investigation.  It  will 
thus  not  only  awaken  interest  in  an  important  way, 
but  multitudes  of  cultivators  will  find  it  eminently  useful 
in  detecting  causes  of  disease  in  plants  and  animals.” 

' - •».< qrin  »~C » - 

Cross  of  Slsortliorns  uitd  West 
Highland  Cattle.— Mr.  J.  A’.  Cochrane,  the  well 
known  breeder  of  Hillhurst  Canada,  has  recently  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  cross  of  West  Highland  heifers  with 


Shorthorn  bulls.  The  produce  has  been  tested,  and  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory.  A  steer  29  months  and  10 
days  old  was  recently  slaughtered  ;  the  live  weight  empty 
of  food  was  1,282  pounds,  the  dressed  weight  was  797  lbs. 
of  beef;  73>£  lbs.  of  hide,  and  67  lbs.  of  tallow;  total, 
937jk  pounds,  or  73  lbs.  to  the  100  of  live  weight.  While 
the  weight  is  not  equal  to  that  of  good  specimens  of  the 
pure  Shorthorn  at  that  age,  yet  the  small  loss  in  dressing 
this  half-bred  proves  it  to  he  a  very  profitable  cross. 
The  steer  was  weaned  at  four  months  old,  and  since  then 
was  fed  upon  liny  and  turnips  in  the  winter,  and  grass  in 
the  summer,  until  he  was  put  up  for  stall  feeding  two 
months  before  lie  was  slaughtered. 

Progress  of  Settlement  in  Minne¬ 
sota.— The  Sc.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce  issue  a  card 
containing-  statistics, prepared  by  the  State  Commissioner, 
by  which  is  shown  that  the  wheat  crop  for  1877  reached 
forty  million  bushels  ;  the  total  assessment  for  1850  was 
$S06,473,  and  in  1S77  was  $218,855,743 ;  there  are  3,600 
common  schools,  a  school  fund  of  314  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  population,  which  was  5,330  in  1850,  is  now  675,000. 

'Fite  Messittn  Fly.— “  J.  A.,”  Henderson, 
Ky.  The  pest  of  the  wheat  plant  is  now  operating  de¬ 
structively  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  We  hear  of  it 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Canada,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  localities  be¬ 
tween.  It  is  a  small  two-winged  fly,  which  lays  eggs  upon 
the  leaf  of  the  wheat  in  August  or  September.  These 
eggs  hatch  into  small  white  grubs,  which  descend  to  the 
base  of  the  stalk,  and  there  suck  the  juices,  causing  the 
wheat  to  turn  yellow,  or  to  die.  Soon  after  the  grubs 
change  to  pupse,  very  similar  in  color  and  shape  to  a  flax 
seed,  and  these  remain  until  spring,  when  they  change  to 
the  mature  fly.  The  fly  then  deposits  eggs  in  May,  but  the 
larvae  is  too  late  to  do  much  injury  to  the  wheat.  The 
“  flax-seed  ”  condition  is  entered  in  June,  and  in  July  the 
second  brood  of  flies  appear.  The  remedies  are  burning 
the  stubbles  immediately  after  harvest,  or  plowing  them 
under  deeply  so  as  to  destroy  the  pupae  which  may  he  in 
hiding ;  to  sow  late  in  the  Northern  States,  so  that  the 
flies  may  have  laid  their  eggs  before  the  wheat  appears 
above  ground  ;  rolling  the  young  wheat,  by  which  the 
eggs  are  crushed  ;  sowing  salt,  soot,  or  fine  lime  upon  the 
young  wheat,  by  which  the  maggots  are  killed,  and  gen¬ 
erally  by  good  cultivation  and  fertilizing  to  stimulate  the 
wheat  so  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  damage. 

The  Travis  Wheat  Hoe.— “  C.  K.  C.,” 
Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  sends  the  following  statement  of  his 
experience : — I  used  a  Travis  wheat  hoe  on  part  of  a 
field  of  winter  wheat,  early  in  May  last.  The  field 
had  already  been  harrowed,  and  clover  seed  sown  on 
it.  We  hoed  a  strip  through  the  field,  leaving  each  side 
as  it  was.  I  have  watched  this  strip  closely  during  the 
summer.  The  ground  on  it  was  more  soft  and  yielding, 
and  the  wheat  had  a  ranker  appearance.  At  harvesting 
we  could  see  a  plain  difference.  As  we  cut  with  the 
reaper  directly  across  the  strip,  we  could  sec  that  the 
straw  was  brighter  and  stronger,  and  the  heads  plumper 
than  on  either  side.  Onr  estimate  was  that  it  would  yield 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  I 
believe  it  very  important  to  give  our  wheat  ground  a 
thorough  loosening  in  the  spring,  and  if  we  ever  equal 
the  English  farmers  in  producing  wheat,  we  will  have  to 
resort  to  hoeing.  The  large  yields  of  wheat  of  the  last 
season  demonstrates  the  fact  that  our  soils  will  produce 
as  large  crops  as  theirs,  if  we  give  them  a  fair  chance.  I 
.am  satisfied  that  the  hidebound  condition  of  our  wheat 
fields  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  requires  a  thorough 
loosening,  and  the  common  harrow  does  not  do  it  deep 
enough.  Timothy  seed  had  been  sown  with  the  wheat  in 
the  fall,  and  the  hoeing  did  not  seem  to  injure  it. 

Pipe  IVn'tlie  CoHveyamcc  oi'Water. 

— “A.  C.,”  Carrol  Co.,  Md.  To  convey  water  1,000  feet 
with  a  fall  of  five  feet  only,  the  pipe  should  be  1 14-inch  in 
diameter  the  first  500  feet,  and  one  inch  for  the  re¬ 
mainder.  If  smaller,  the  outlet  flow  will  he  very  small. 

Malt  Comiis,  or  Sl»  routs. — “  L.  D.,” 

Lonsdale,  R.  I.  The  sample  sent  is  malt  combs,  or  the 
sprouts  from  malted  barley  and  oats.  This  is  from  a 
mixed  lot  evidently,  there  beingoats,  barley,  cockle,  and 
seeds  of  foxtail  grass  mixed  with  the  sprouts.  The  malt 
has  probably  been  made  from  a  very  inferior  quality  of 
grain  having  oats,  cockle,  and  foxtail  mixed  with  it. 
Malt  combs,  when  clean,  are  a  very  nutritious  food  for 
milk  cows,  and  are  cheaper  at  one  cent  a  pound  than  bran 
at  one  cent  and  a  quarter. 

A  Muas.se  For  S-’owis. — “W.  R.  M.,” 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  To  accommodate  150  to  200  fowls,  it 
would  be  best  to  have  two  houses,  or  rather  0110  so 
divided  in  the  middle  as  to  make  two  with  a  door  at  each 
end.  A  very  cheap  and  good  house  may  he  made  of 
boards;  4  feet  high  at  the  back,  10  feet  in  front,  16 


feet  wide,  and  36  feet  long.  The  roosts  should  be  made 
at  the  rear,  and  in  the  form  of  a  ladder,  sloping  hack 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  In  the  middle  there  may  he  a 
room  for  nest  boxes.  If  the  front,  which  should  face  the 
south,  is  of  glass,  it  will  be  much  improved.  As  large  a 
yard  as  possible  may  be  provided,  and  fenced  with  lath, 
so  that  the  fowls  may  he  kept  in  when  desirable.  The 
'materials  for  such  a  house  need-  not  cost  more  than  $20, 
and  $12  additional  for  sash  for  the  front. 

-  —  iti  —  - 

Sundry  Humbugs. 

The  Editors,  who  do  not, 
of  necessity,  know  much 
about  the  business  affairs  of 
the  paper,  can  judge  fairly 
of  the  character  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  the  editorial 
correspondence.  One  of  the 
straws  which  show  that  we 
are  receiving  many  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  is  the  Humbug  cor¬ 
respondence.  If  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year, 
we  receive  a  large  number 
of  letters  relating  to  hum¬ 
bugs  that  have  been  exposed 
long  ago,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  a  great  many  persons 
make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  American  Agriculhtrist 
for  the  first  time,  and  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn  of  a  quarter 
where  their  complaints  will 
be  listened  to,  we  at  once  find  our  humbug  budget  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  complaints  have  been  already  noticed,  they  are 
new  to  those  who  send  them,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them, 
as  one  of  the  indications  that  we  are  receiving  new  sub¬ 
scribers  and  making  new  friends.  The  old  circulars  of 
“  A  DECISION  AT  LAST,” 

that  variously  worded  story  of  a  supplementary  drawing, 
in  which  people  get  gold  watches  and  lots  of  jewelry— 
by  paying  for  them.  We  have  heretofore  mentioned 
“Russell  &  Co.,”  and  “  Iletherington  &  Co.,”  as  “eing 
mixed  up  in  a  way  we  could  not  understand.  In  all  the 
cases,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  the  “Decision  at  Last”  cir¬ 
culars  say  that  the  “  Gold  Watches”  and  “  Jewelry”  are 
to  be  had  by  paying  tiie  assessment  to  “  Russell  &  Co.,” 
but  many  applicants  would  get  letters  from  “Hethering- 
ton  &  Co.,”  referring  to  the  same  business.  Lately,  there 
appears  the  firm  of  “  Clark  &  Co.,”  who  write  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent;  “We  have  been  appointed  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  instead  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.,  to  Ship  the 
Goods,  collect  the  Percentage  money,  and  forward  it  to 
New  Orleans.”  Can  it  he  that,  like  Othello’s,  “Russell 
&  Co.’s  ”  * 

“  occupation’s  gone  ?  ” 

Those  who  have  had  no  tickets  in  the  “Consolidated 
Lotteries ’’—and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  receive 
circulars  have  none — need  not  care  whether  “Clark  & 
Co.,”  or  “Iletherington  &  Co.,”  are  other  names  for 
“Russell  &  Co.,”  or  who  is  who,  in  the  matter.  Some 
persons— in  the  chance  of  getting  for  $15  (or  any  other 
sum)  “  Gold  Watches,”  and  lots  of  “Jewelry,”  “valued 
at  $150,”  (or  any  other  stint) — are  willing  to  admit  the 
statement  of  the  circular,  that  “  the  interest  you  held  in 
one  of  the  Lotteries  represented  by  the  Committee  on 
Unclaimed  Prizes,  lias  resulted  in  your  drawing  ”  so  and 
so.  Now,  every  one  knows  whether,  lie  had  or  did  not 
have  an  “  interest”  in  one  of  these  lotteries.  If  lie  had 
110  ticket  or  “interest”  in  any  lottery  whatever,  every 
honest  man  knows  that  the  circular  does  not  mean  aim , 
and  there’s  the  end  of  it.  If  one  is  tempted  to  accept  a 
statement  (that  he  had  an  interest  in  some  defunct  lot¬ 
tery)  which  he  knows  is  not  true,  and  sends  $15  (or  any 
other  sum)  to  get  Watches  or  Jewelry  valued  at  $150  (or 
other  sum),  and  gets  these — and  afterwards  finds  that  the 
articles  are  not  worth  the  money  he  paid,  he  must  go 
somewhere  else  for  sympathy.  He  may  be  disappointed, 
hut  as  lie  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  a  statement 
he  knew  was  not  true— the  verdict  of  every  honest  man 
will  he— “Served  him  right.” 

“THE  ItOYAL  DOMINION  GIFT  CONCERT” 

is  new  as  to  time,  hut  old  as  to  wicked  ways.  Can  there 
be  any  graduates  from  the  “  Wyoming  ”  and  “  Topeka  ” 
swindles  running  the  thing  ?  Though  it  exists  underan 
“effete  monarchy”  it  has  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
Gr-r-r-eat  and  Glor-r-rious  Republic.  Just  as  those 
“Wyoming”  and  “Topeka”  chaps  did,  so  does  this 
“  U-r-r-oyal  ”  thing.  It  sends  a  private  (lithographed) 
letter,  to  people  in  the  States,  informing  them,  if  they 
will  send  $5,  for  a  club  of  five  tickets,  their  names  are 
booked  for  a  prize  sure  pop.  They  may  find  some 
Americans  fool  enough  to  play  the  part  of  “  stool 
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pigeons”  in  their  swindle,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  of 
Borne  cases  in  which  “  tee  putty  did  not  stick.”  We 
have  devoted  more  space  than  usual 

TO  LOTTERT  SCHEMES, 

as  they  are  the  most  fascinating  of  all  forms  of  humbug. 
Many  think  that  they  are  fairly  conducted  games  of 
chance,  and  if  they  invest,  they  only  “take  their 
chances  ”  with  the  others— while  the  fact  is  they  have 
no  chance  at  all.  These  lotteries  are  rotten  through  and 
through,  and  the  prizes  pretended  to  be  drawn,  are 
generally  “  put  up  jobs,”  and  given  out  merely  as  bait  to 
catch  others.  Let  them  alone  in  all  their  manifestations, 
of  “Gift  Concerts,”  “Distributions,”  “Legal  De¬ 
cisions,”  and  every  other  form,  shape  and  style. 

THE  “BUTTER-COMPOUND"  CHAP, 

whose  powder  will  enable  one  to  turn  out  no  end  of 
butter  at  “Four  Cents  a  Pound”  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  “  Great  West  ”  and  to  be  working  eastward. 
The  butter  stuff  “takes  its  way”  in  just  an  opposite 
direction  to  Bishop  Berkley's  “Course  of  Empire.”  The 
butter-compound  man  at  one  time  hailed  from  a  town  in 
Ohio.  Then  Western  New  York  was  his  dwelling  place. 
At  last  he  located  in  Hartford  where  wc  were  sure  we 
had  him.  One  Hartford  friend  called  on  him  and  found 
the  door  shut,  but  with  a  hole  for  letters.  He  called 
again  and  again,  but  no  butter-compound  man  could  he 
find.  Now  the  chap  turns  up  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass., 
and  within  about  20  miles  of  “  The  Hub.”— If  w'e  do 
not  mistake  the  Massachusetts  dairy  people  who  pride 
themselves  on  the  excellence  of  their  butter,  this  “  four 
cents  a  pound”  fellow  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 

THE  EXERCISE  OE  COMMON  SENSE 

in  the  matter  will  show  its  utter  absurdity.  The  circu¬ 
lars  of  this  butter-compound  man,  actually  shout  and 
shriek  for  people  to  come  and  buy  his  stuff,  which  will 
allow  them  to  make  butter  at  “  four  cents  a  pound,”  and 
the  “  best  of  butter,”  “which  cannot  be  detected  from 
pure  cream  butter.”  Just  look  at  it  from  a  business 
point  of  view ;  “the  best  of  butter”  retails  in  Boston 
any  where  from  50c.  to  $1.25  per  lb.  But  suppose  we 
put  the  “  best  of  butter  ”  at  the  low  price  of  poor  butter, 
20c.  per  lb.,  100  lbs.  would  sell  for  $20.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  can  be  made  for  4c.  a  pound,  or  $4,  leaving  a  profit 
of  at  least  $16  on  every  hundred  pounds.  If  this  could 
be  clearly  shown  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange  on  State 
Street,  this  butter  powder  man  could  raise  a  million  of 
dollars  in  one  day,  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  this 
butter.  He  could  get  independently  rich  in  a  year. 
Yet,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  sends  out  his  circulars, 
fairly  beseeching  other  people  to  get  rich  by  buying  his 
stuff  at  $1  per  box  (to  make  100  lbs.  of  butter)  at  retail, 
or  $6  per  doz.  Now,  look  here,  farmers,  isn't  this  just 
altogether,  quite  absolutely  too  thin  ?  Wc  do  not  under- 
stand the  ••  glamour”  which  all  such  propositions  seem 
to  fix  upon  the  eyes  of  ordinarily  shrewd  people.  Hun¬ 
dreds  fall  underit,  else  these  humbugs  could  not  flourish. 
With  regard  to  Hhis  “  Butter  Humbug,”  right  in  your 
own  precinct,  we  call  upon  you  gentlemen  of  the 
“Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,”  and  you 
gentlemen  of  the  “Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Agriculture,”  who  are  doing  so  much  good  in 
other  directions,  to  take  up  this  vile  fraud  upon  your 
farmers.  Skin  it  of  all  its  specious  fallacies,  and  show 
up  its  naked  carcass  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

are  duller  than  we  have  known  them  in  a  long  time;  even 
the  old  things  seem  to  have  lost  their  vitality,  and  the 
“7  Barks  "chap  offers  premiums  of  cake  baskets  and 
things  to  those  who  make  the  quickest  sales.  Some  of 
these  medical  chaps  send  out  circulars  with  the  taking 
titles  of  “The  Art  of  Money  Making,’ How  to  Get 
Rich,”  and  the  like,  but  we  soon  come  to  the  same  old 

story— sell  their  stuff,  and  make  money . We  may  as 

well  say  here  to  one  very  earnest  person,  who,  to  judge 
from  his  long  letters  on  many  foolscap  pages,  must  have 
been  badly  handled  by  various  quacks,  and  wishes  us  to 
help  him  expose  them,  but  gives  no  name  and  address, 
that  this  is  not  our  style  of  doing  business.  If  he,  or 
any  other,  has  a  complaint  to  make,  we  must  have  a 

PULL  AND  SUBSTANTIATED  ACCOUNT. 

We  pay  no  regard  to  anonymous  letters,  and  can  not 
make  these  columns  a  medium  through  which  to  redress 

private  grievances . Our  friend  at  Oakland,  Ill.,  has 

fallen  in  with  the  enemy,  and  it  is 

THE  SAME  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 

Having  some  pulmonary  trouble,  he  writes  to  those 
quacks,  who  propose  to  send  a  “  Recipe  Free  ” — but  they 
take  care  to  accompany  the  recipe  with  a  circular,  saying 
that  their  recipe  did  not  do  its  work,  because  the  herbs, 
as  kept  in  drug  stores,  were  not  fresh.  Of  course,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  “  Doctor  ”  who  sends  the  recipe,  can  fur¬ 
nish  his  medicine  all  right  for  $3,  or  some  other  sum. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  quack  medicine  tricks.  Our 
Oakland  friend  seems  to  have  thought  that  there  was 
safety  in  a  “  multitude  of  counsellors,”  so  he  consulted 


one  quack  in  Rochester,  and  another  in  Philadelphia, 
each  of  whom  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  was  in  both 
cases  the  same,  word  for  word,  and  both  of  the  “Doc¬ 
tors”  wind  up  with  precisely  the  same  P.  S.,  except 
the  slight  changes  noted  in  brackets,  saying:  “If  you 
desire  [if  desired]  and  [you]  will  give  [send]  me  your 
symptoms  in  full,  I  will  prepare  a  [the]  remedy  to  suit 
your  special  [exact]  case.” — Perhaps  this  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  saying  that  “great  minds  run  in 
the  same  channel,”  but  more  likely  it  shows  that  quacks 
everywhere  are  up  to  the  same  tricks. 

DIPHTHERIA  REMEDIES, 

In  our  January  number  we  gave  the  best  possible  sug¬ 
gestions  we  could  in  regard  to  Diphtheria,  on  page  25. 
On  page  8  we  advised  those  who  “  get  an  alarming  circu¬ 
lar  headed  ‘Diphtheria,  Suffering  and  Death,’  to  put  it 
in  the  fire,”  etc.  We  have  been  called  upon  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  issues  a  circular  with  a  similar  heading,  who 
brings  abundantly  signed  certificates  from  judges,  cler¬ 
gymen,  editors,  and  other  prominent  citizens,  showing 
that  the  physician  who  gave  the  prescription  for  manu¬ 
facturing  the  medicine  he  sells,  is  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ing  and  Character,  and  also  in  commendation  of  the 
medicine  itself.  We  accept  all  these  statements,  and  do 
not  call  them  in  question.  The  ground  we  take  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  and  all  similar  advertised  remedies,  is  this, 
that  no  medicine  should  be  advertised  and  recommended 
to  be  used  by  the  public  at  large,  except  under  medical 
advice.  We  exclude  all  secret  remedies  of  every  kind 
from  our  advertising  columns,  and  invariably  urge  our 
readers  to  shun  all  such  remedies,  and  to  throw  all  medi¬ 
cal  circulars  of  every  kind  into  the  fire,  without  reading, 
and  not  have  their  fears  or  hopes  worked  upon.  On  these 
general  principles,  which  we  act  upon  always,  we  wrote 
what  we  did  last  month.  Of  the  particular  parties  who 
applied  it  to  themselves,  we  knew  nothing  until  they 
presented  the  certificates  above  referred  (o.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  medicine  has  cured  many  cases 
of  Diphtheria,  and  for  aught  we  know,  may  bo  the  best 
remedy  ever  brought  before  the  public;  yet  we  say, 
neither  this  nor  any  other  similar  or  other  medicine 
should  be  offered  to  the  general  public,  as  this  is  offered, 
that  is,  as  a  Specific,  or  Sure  Cure,  or  for  universal  use, 
without  good  medical  advice.  “  What  is  one  man’s  meat 
is  another's  poison.” 

— - - - —=>.<»»  - - 

Catalogues  have  come  in  so  slowly  that  our 
acknowledgments  ate  deferred  until  next  month.  Dealers 
in  general,  try  to  have  their  catalogues  ready  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  as  we  go  to  press  on  the  middle  of  January  very 
few  have  thus  far  reached  us.  To  avoid  disappointment, 
we  will  say  that  to  be  noticed  in  March,  all  catalogues 
must  reach  us  by  February  12th. 

e w  Spring'  Wheats. — Mr.  Pringle,  of 

Vermont,  whose  success  in  producing  new  varieties  of 
the  potato  is  well  known,  has  been  quietly  at  work  for 
some  years  past  at  improving  varieties  of  spring  wheat. 
By  continued  crossings  and  selections,  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  varieties,  which  if  they  do  as  well  else¬ 
where,  as  upon  his  own  farm,  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
value.  In  size  of  head,  and  beauly  of  grain,  they  are 
really  remarkable. 

Maple  Sugar. — It  is  impossible  to  make  the 
finest  product  without  observing  the  utmost  cleanliness 
at  every  step.  This  should  begin  with  collecting  the  sap, 
and  the  covered  buckets  made  by  C.  C.  Post,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  will  exclude  all  foreign  matter. 

The  Florida  State  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Jacksonville  on  the  12th  to  15th  of  the  present  month. 
Our  old  friend,  Doctor  J.  C.  Kenworthy,  is  President  of 
the  Society,  and  matters  are  likely  to  be  lively. 

Asbestos  Faints.— One  can  not  give  a  final 
opinion  upon  a  kind  of  paint  until  it  has  been  worn  for 
several  years.  The  Asbestos  Paints  made  by  the  II.  W. 
Johns  Manufacturing  Co.,  are  a  comparatively  recent  in¬ 
vention,  and  we  have  them  under  trial ;  thus  far  we  can 
say  that  they  promise  exceedingly  well ;  the  colors  are  of 
pleasing  tints ;  the  paint  dries  with  a  smooth  hard  surface, 
and,  what  is  of  importance  to  those  who  use  it,  it  covers 
well  ;  we  have  used  it  upon  old  and  somewhat  weather¬ 
worn  siding,  and  the  man  who  applied  it,  being  used  to 
painting,  called  our  attention  to  this  fact.  We  shall  use 
it  upon  various  work,  new  and  old,  and  report  results. 

Fine  Oi£n«‘se  F  rim  roses.  —  Whether 

the  amateur  has  a  greenhouse,  or  cultivates  plants  in  a 
window  only,  nothing  will  afford  him  more  satisfaction 
than  Chinese  Primroses.  They  have  the  fault  of  not  be¬ 
ing  readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  but  this  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  satisfactory  results  from 
seed.  If  one  needs  cut-flowers,  the  double  whites  are 
among  the  most  useful  of  white  flowers,  but  if  one  wishes 
to  make  a  show  on  the  plant,  the  single  sorts  are  pref¬ 


erable.  With  a  good  strain  of  seed,  each  plant  as  it  comes 
into  bloom  is  a  surprise,  as  they  pressnt  pleasing  differ¬ 
ence  in  foliage  as  well  as  in  flowers.  The  finest  single 
Chinese  Primroses  we  have  ever  seen,  were  some  raised 
by  William  Barkhain,  gardener  at  Hohokus,  N.  J.,  to  Jos. 
Jefferson,  Esq.,  who  is  eminent  in  more  than  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  art,  and  whose  rural  tastes  are  manifested  in 
Louisiana  as  well  as  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Barkham’s 
plants  have  elegantly  formed  leaves,  and  flowers,  some 
of  which  are  two  inches  across,  with  beautifully  crimped 
or  fringed  edges,  and  a  large,  bold,  yellow  eye,  and  show 
by  their  vigorous  development,  careful  culture. 

“  Querist,”  Washington  Co.,  R.  I.,  and  1,492 
others.  If  you  do  not  care  enough  about  your  letters  to 
sign  them,  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  write  them.  New 
subscribers  should  understand,  what  our  old  friends  are 
well  aware  of,  that  we  do  not  notice  anonymous  letters. 
We  do  not  publish  names,  if  a  wish  is  expressed  that  we 
should  not  do  so.  This  can  be  done  by  signing  the  letter 
with  whatever  name  you  choose,  but  the  real  name  must 
be  given  to  insure  attention. 

Bommer’s  Method,  of  Malting1  Ma¬ 
nure. — “G.  G.  P.”  The  method  of  making  manure,  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  as  above,  is  by  no  means 
obsolete,  although  the  book  is  somewhat  old.  On  the 
contrary,  the  practice  is  very  general,  and  thousands  of 
farmers  use  some  modification  of  the  plan,  if  not  the  pre¬ 
cise  plan  itself.  The  method  is  valuable  and  practicable 
on  a  small  or  a  large  scale,  upon  every  farm  in  existence. 

A  Catch  Crop  of  Turnips. — “J.  G. 

Q. ,"  Tioga,  Pa.,  plowed  four  acres  of  stubble  land  after 
the  grain  was  harvested  last  summer,  brushed  in  75  cents 
worth  of  flat  turnip  seeds,  and  in  November  pulled  1,310 
bushels  of  turnips, some  of  them  weighing  9%  pounds  each. 

“Uplaiul  (huuc  Birtlm  and  Water 
Fowl  of  the  United  States,”  by  A.  Pope,  Jr.,  is  the  title 
of  a  remarkable  work  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  work  is  to  be 
published  in  ten  parts,  each  part  at  $2.50,  giving  two 
plates  22  x  28  inches,  after  water-color  sketches  from  life, 
by  Mr.  Pope,  with  descriptive  text  from  the  best  authori¬ 
ties.  We  style  this  as  a  remarkable  work,  and  it  is  so  in 
two  respects :  In  the  first  place  it  manifests  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers  a  confidence  that  the  public  will  sustain 
a  really  good  thing,  and  secondly,  it  is  remarkable  as 
showing  the  great  perfection  to  which  color  printing  has 
reached  in  this  country.  The  plates  are  perfect  repro¬ 
ductions  of  water-color  drawings,  presenting  all  the 
breadth  and  freedom  of  the  originals— indeed  there  is 
nothing  about  them  that  suggests  mechanical  work.  By 
all  sportsmen  and  naturalists,  the  work  will  be  highly 
esteemed.  The  plates  are  well  worthy  of  frames,  if  one 
chooses  to  dispose  of  them  in  that  manner,  or  they  may 
be  kept  in  a  portfolio,  or  be  bound,  as  one  may  prefer. 
Not  only  the  plates,  but.  the  text  and  cover  are  marvels 
of  elegance  and  perfection,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  house  of  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

Special  Fertilizers  are  now  receiving 
much  attention  from  farmers,  and  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
soon  know  how  far  we  can  profitably  apply  fertilizers, 
specially  prepared  to  meet  the  particular  requirements  of 
various  crops.  The  experiments  given  by  Prof.  Atwater 
on  another  page,  show  in  a  most  striking  manner  the 
value  of  experiments  in  this-  direction.  Those  who  wish 
to  test  the  value  of  fertilizers  prepared  for  special  crops, 
after  the  method  proposed  by  Yille,  and  others,  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  a  recent  circular  issued  by  the 
“Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,”  158  Front 
Street,  N.  Y.  City.  This  circular  shows  a  great  amount 
of  pains-taking  labor,  and  gives  the  requirements  as  to 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  of  each  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  farm  crops,  and  in  another  table  shows  the  prices  at 
which  these  constituents  may  be  supplied.  There  is  no 
secrecy  about  these  formulas,  and  one  can  purchase  the 
special  manures  ready  mixed,  or,  the  constituents  of  each 
formula  being  given,  he  can  procure  them  in  any  form 
he  may  prefer,  and  mix  them  himself. 

Nebraska.  I. and. — Attention  is  directed 
to  the  advertisement  of  lands  for  sale  in  Nebraska  by  a 
New  York  gentleman.  The  party  is  reliable. 

Absorbent  for  Liquid  Manure.— 

“  E.  C.  N.,”  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  method  of  saving  the 
liquid  manure  from  the  stables,  and  carrying  it  by  drain 
to  a  cistern,  is  to  be  commended.  A  convenient  manner 
of  using  the  liquid  is  by  mixing  some  absorbent  material 
with  it.  Cut  straw,  leaves,  road  sweepings,  sods,  waste 
of  different  kinds,  such  as  that  from  shoddy  mills,  or  tan¬ 
neries,  and  even  earth  from  a  garden  or  a  field,  all  make 
excellent  absorbents!  Anything  will  answer,  excepting 
such  as  would  neutralize  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
manure,  or  would  add  some  injurious  constituent  to  it. 
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ISotli  Instruction  and  Amusement, 

in  large  amount,  will  surely  be  obtained  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Microscopes  during  this  year,  by  all 
readers,  old  and  young,  who  will  take  a  little  pains  to 
study  how  to  use  it.  The  “Doctor”  has  begun  his  les¬ 
sons,  (p.66,)  which  we  advise  all  to  consult  and  follow  out. 

Feeding’  Potatoes  to  Pigs. — “J.  R. 

M.,”  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  The  plan  which  we  have 
found  as  good  as  any  other,  if  not  better,  for  feeding  pota¬ 
toes  to  pigs,  is  to  provide  a  kettle,  or  boiler,  to  cook  them 
in,  and  after  the  potatoes  are  roughly  washed,  if  they 
have  much  earth  adhering  to  them,  they  are  mixed  with 
corn  ears,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  until  the  potatoes  are 
softened  to  a  mush.  This,  when  cool,  may  then  be  fed  as 
it  is,  or  some  barley,  or  oat  meal,  or  bran,  may  be  mixed 
with  it  when  hot,  and  left  to  soak  until  cool  enough 
to  feed.  We  believe  this  plan  saves  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  feed,  which  more  than  pays  for  the  trouble. 

Heavy  Bin-oc  Pigs. — We  lately  inspected 
a  shipment  of  Duroc  swine,  whose  weights  were  above 
the  average  of  large  pigs.  The  pig  bred  by  W.  M. 
Holmes,  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  and  illustrated  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  December  last,  was  among  the 
number  ;  he  weighed  63"  pounds,  and  was  20  months  old. 
28  carcasses  shipped  from  New  Jersey  weighed  11,864  lbs. 

Best  Time  to  Cut  Sprouts. — “  H.  P.,” 
Georgetown,  Texas.  Sprouts  from  the  roots  of  trees 
should  be  cut  when  in  full  leaf  and  vigor;  the  shock  is 
then  generally  fatal  to  them. 

Yield  of  Corn  Fodder. — “  R.  M.,”  Pitts¬ 
field,  Ohio.  2,000  lbs.  of  corn  fodder  for  10  bushels  of 
corn  is  a  fair  average  estimate.  The  average  yield  of  corn 
is  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  of  stalks  should 
amount  to  3  to  4  tons  per  acre.  Where  the  crop  of  corn 
is  above  the-average,  this  estimate  should  be  modified; 
as  where  60  to  80  bushels  per  acre  is  produced  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  stalks  would  be  probably  not  more  than  one 
ton  to  15  or  20  bushels  of  corn. 

Curing-  Hay  in  Pits. — “  J.  A.,”  Chehalis 
Co.,  W.  T.  In  a  moist  climate  where  it  is  difficult  to 
cure  hay,  the  plan  of  preserving  it  by  ensilage,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1875,  may 
be  adopted.  This  plan,  if  the  directions  given  are  prop¬ 
erly  carried  out,  will  be  successful.  It  is  now  practised 
by  hundreds  of  large  farmers  in  Germany  and  France,  for 
the  curing  of  green  corn  stalks,  clover  lucern,  and  leaves 
of  beets,  and  is  also  in  use  for  keeping  brewer’s  grains  in 
this  country,  by  some  prominent  dairymen. 

Ylie  N.  .S'.  State  Hoetieultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  next  Annual  Meeting  in  Geological 
nail,  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  Feb. 
6th  and  7th.  An  interesting  programme  for  papers  and 
discussions  is  offered.  “All  interested  are  invited.” 

Whicli  Is  tl&e  Best  Single  Book 

for  a  Farmer  ?— While  we  think  that  every  farmer 
may  profitably  invest  in  a  library  of  moderate  size,  we  are 
often  called  upon  to  answer  the  question  proposed  above. 
In  giving  a  reply,  we  have  to  consider  the  wants  of  two 
classes.  One,  the  average  farmer,  brought  up  to  his  oc¬ 
cupation,  but  who  wishes  a  work  which  he  can  consult 
upon  matters  in  which  he  has  had  no  experience.  The 
other,  the  novice  in  farming,  who  would  have  some  gen¬ 
eral  guide  which  he  can  safely  follow.  We  know  of  no 
work  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  both  these  classes  so 
well  as  the  “New  American  Farm  Book''  originally  by 
R.  L.  Allen,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  later  revised,  enlarged,  and  brought  up  to  the 
times  by  his  brother,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  well  known  as  an 
authority  on  agricultural  matters.  This  work  covers  the 
whole  routine  of  ordinary  farming.  Of  course  if  one 
makes  a  specialty  of  cattle,  sheep,  wine,  or  such  crops 
as  hops,  broom-corn,  etc.,  he  will  naturally  procure 
works  on  these  particular  topics,  but  we  know  of  no 
book  that  so  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  the  general 
farmer  as  this.  A  glance  at  its  contents  shows  that 
while  all  ordinary  farming  topics  are  treated  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  sufficient  is  given  upon  special  crops  to 
give  one  an  idea  of  their  culture.  Soils,  their  improve¬ 
ments,  and  their  mechanical  working,  and  mannres 
of  various  kinds,  and  their  uses,  are  discussed  without 
introducing  confusing  scientific  terms.  Grasses  and  clo¬ 
ver,  being  the  groundwork  of  successful  agriculture, 
have  an  important  place;  these  are  naturally  followed 
by  the  various  grains,  root  crops,  and  the  different  for¬ 
age  plants.  The  orchard,  as  an  important  part  of  every 
farm,  has  a  chapter,  while  fences,  hedges,  roads,  farm- 
buildings,  timber-lands,  cisterns — indeed,  almost  every 
thing  belonging  to  a  farm  is  treated  plainly  and  in  full. 
All  the  domestic  animals,  including  poultry,  with  their 
management  and  their  diseases,  including  their  prod¬ 


ucts.  whether  of  the  dairy,  or  their  flesh  when  slaughter¬ 
ed,  are  treated  of  in  a  condensed,  but  most  comprehensive 
manner.  Not  the  least  useful  portion  of  the  work  is  the 
tables,  which  give  those  things  that  one  finds  it  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  carry  in  mind,  and  equally  difficult  to  find  just 
when  the  information  is  needed— such  as  the  amount  of 
different  farm  seeds  to  sow  to  the  acre  ;  the  number  of 
trees  or  plants  required  for  an  acre  at  different  distances 
apart;  the  comparative  value  of  different  foods;  bulk  of 
a  ton  of  different  articles;  weight  of  a  bushel  of  grains; 
contents  of  cisterns ;  value  of  fuel ;  composition  of  va¬ 
rious  agricultural  products,  etc.  To  those  who,  like  the 
writer,  do  not  dare  to  trust  to  memory  for  such  data,  a 
work  of  reference  of  this  kind  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
We  cannot  recollect  having  consulted  this  work  on  such 
matters  without  finding  just  the  information  we  sought. 
It  comes  the  nearest  being  an  Encyclopedia  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  any  work  in  the  language.  For  the  great  varie¬ 
ty'  of  topics,  the  clearness  of  its  teachings,  and  for  its  di¬ 
rectness,  we  feel  warranted  in  commending  Allen's 
“New  American  Farm  Book”  as  the  best  single  work 
for  the  American  farmer,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will 
prove  to  every  one  of  a  value  far  above  its  cost.  It  is  a 
large  12mo.  volume  or  over  500  pages,  in  clear  type.  It 
will  be  sent  from  this  office,  post-paid,  for  $2.50. 

Farmers  W5i®  Five  Year  Cities 

or  large  towns,  especially  if  these  have  a  manufacturing 
population,  can  not  afford  to  continue  the  old  style  of 
farming,  and  get  only  small  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  and 
hay  to  the  acre.  If  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities  in¬ 
creases  the  farmer’s  taxes,  it  also  enlarges  their  oppor¬ 
tunities,  by  offering  a  market  for  certain  crops,  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  a  supply  of  manure.  One  used  to  the 
routine  of  the  farm  may  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of 
market-gardening,  where  perishable  crops  must  be 
marketed  daily.  But  there  is  a  medium  between  regular 
market-gardening,  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  farming, 
which  is  termed  “  Market  Faming."  This  differs  from 
market-gardening,  in  raising  but  a  few  of  the  less  perish¬ 
able  crops,  and  from  regular  farming,  in  requiring  higher 
culture,  the  sale  of  the  crops,  and  the  buying  of  manures. 
The  farmer  who  lives  within  ten  miles  of  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  town  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  does  not  con¬ 
sult  the  wants  of  that  place,  and  supply  them.  Take  two 
crops  for  example — carrots-  and  cabbages.  In  any  large 
place  where  many  horses  are  kept,  there  is  a  good  market 
for  carrots,  and  there  is  generally  a  ready  sale  for  them, 
to  be  delivered  direct  from  the  field.  Working  people, 
such  as  factory  operatives,  know  the  nutritive  value  of 
cabbages,  and  these  always  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  such 
places.  Either  of  these  crops  is  easily  managed,  and  is 
sure  to  bring  a  larger  profit  than  any  regular  farm  crop. 
While  market-gardening  has  been  over-done  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  large  cities,  there  are  many  smaller 
places  where  it  . may  be  profitably  undertaken,  to  supply 
the  home  market,  and  farmers’  sons,  instead  of  looking 
for  work  in  the  cities,  had  better  buy  Peter  Henderson’s 
“  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  go  to  work  at  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  nearest  towns.  To  those  who  ■would  raise 
some  of  the  less  perishable  crops,  like  those  we  have 
mentioned,  we  also  commend  P.  T.  Quinn’s  “Money 
in  the  Garden,”  and  Frank  Brill’s  “Farm  Gardening 
and  Seed  Growing.”  The  first  two  are  sent  post-paid 
from  this  office  for  $1.50  each,  and  the  last  named  for 
$1.00.  Any  farmer  near  a  large  town,  can  profitably 
invest  in  all  three  of  these  works.  Thougu  on  similar 
subjects,  each  has  its  peculiar  features,  and  is  well  worth 
the  price  to  any  cultivator  of  the  crops  on  which  it  treats. 

Basket  Items  continued 
on  page  73. 

Important  Farm  Experiments. 

Most  soils,  after  a  few  years  cropping,  begin  to  lose 
their  fertility.  This  is  because  the  crops  have  taken 
away  more  of  certain  of  the  ingredients  of  plant-food 
than  the  soil  has  been  able  to  re-supply.  Barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure,  which  contains  all  the  elements  of  plant-food,  is 
usually  employed  to  restore  the  lost  fertility.  But  there 
is  not  half  enough  manure  produced  to  give  the  re¬ 
newed  or  increased  fertility  needed,!  or  the  greatest  profit, 
except  on  farms  where  a  good  deal  of  live  stock  is  kept. 
Other  fertilizers  are  needed  for  the  most  profitable  farm¬ 
ing.  What  shall  they  be  ?  Farmers  have  been  groping 
in  the  dark,  trying  guano,  phosphates,  bone,  poudrettes, 
and  what  not,  without  knowing  either  what  their  soils 
and  crops  needed,  or  what  the  fertilizers  supplied.  And 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  all  such 
applications  has  been  wasted — an  immense  sum,  certain¬ 
ly  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate, — because  many  of 
these  fertilizers  have  proved,  if  not  really  worthless,  at 


least  not  the  thing  needed — and  others,  while  supplying 
the  needed  elements  for  the  soil  or  crop,  have  furnished, 
at  much  cost,  a  large  amount  of  material,  valuable  in  its 
place,  but  not  needed  by  the  particular  soil  to  which  they 
were  applied.  Prof.  Atwater,  in  his  articles  published 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,  during  three  years  past, 
has  been  urging  farmers,  each  for  himself  and  on  his  own 
particular  soil,  aud  before  investing  largely  in  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  to  address  questions  to  their  individual 
soils  in  the  form  of  experiments  on  a  small  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  scale,  but  so  carefully  that  the  questions  would  be 
answered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  way. 
A  few  experiments,  with  fertilizers  costing  $5  to  $10, 
much  if  not  all  of  which  will  be  returned  in  the  crop, 
will  do  more  to  tell  the  farmer  what  his  soil  needs,  than 
$500  or  $1,000  spent  in  analysis  of  the  soil. — Such  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  recommended  over  and  over  again,  by 
the  leading  agricultural  chemists  in  Europe  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  have  been  carried  out  by  practical  men  with  the 
greatest  profit.  They  are  rational,  simple,  easy,  and 
cheap.  To  facilitate  their  introduction  last  season,  sam¬ 
ples  of  fertilizers  of  tested  qualities,  were  sent  out,  at 
cost  price,  $4.50— $6.00  per  set,  from  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  at  Middletown,  Conn.  Prof.  At¬ 
water  gives  some  of  the  results  elsewhere,  (page  50.) 
For  farmers  to  get  samples  of  genuine  fertilizers,  with 
explanations  of  their  composition  and  use,  at  such  low 
cost,  was  something;  to  have  the  offer  to  test  the  ferti¬ 
lizers.  and  with  them  their  soils,  was  more.  Numerous 
reports  from  the  men  who  have  made  the  experiments, 
and  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results,  attest  their 
utility.  These  experiments  ought  to  lead  many  other 
farmers  to  make  similar  ones.  To  aid  them  in  so  doing, 
there  is  talk  of  making  arrangements  to  supply  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  may  wish 
them,  samples  of  fertilizers  for  the  coming  season,  as 
was  done  by  the  Connecticut  Station  last  year  ;  but  no 
plan  has  yet  been  adopted,  and  may  not  be.  If  this 
is  arranged  for,  it  will  be  announced  in  our  next  paper. 


American  Cheese— Foreign  Demand. 


The  broad  pastures  of  our  vast  country  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  feeders  of  Europe.  The  year  just  past  has  wit¬ 
nessed  an  increase  of  several  hundred  per  cent  in  the  ex¬ 
port  of  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  mainly  produced  on  the 
grass-growing  and  corn-producing  Western  prairie  lands ; 
and  it  only  requires  the  general  introduction  of  Short¬ 
horn  blood  among  Western  cattle  to  extend  this  export 
of  fresh  beef  in  the  carcass,  and  of  live  beef  cattle,  to  an 
immense  amount.  As  fresh  meat  can  now  be  taken  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  laid  down  in  good  condition 
in  the  chief  seaporrs  of  Western  Europe  at  small  cost, 
we  only  need  to  produce  good  beef,  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  in  the  meat  markets  of  the  Western 
portions  of  the  Old  World. 

But  the  South  and  the  far  West  are  not  alone  yielding 
exportable  products.  Large  quantities  of  Cheese  to 
meet  a  foreign  demand  are  produced  in  the  Middle 
States,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  Western  States.  The 
following  figures,  from  the  LT.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
shows  a  wonderful  increase  in  the 


EXPORT  OP  CHEESE  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


1860...  . 

. 15,515,790  lbs. 

1869 . 

1861 . 

. 32,361,428  “ 

1870 . 

1852 . 

. 34,052,678  “ 

1871 . 

. 63,098,867  “ 

1863 . 

. 42,045,054  “ 

1872 _ 

. 60,204,025  “ 

1864 . 

. 47,751,329  “ 

1878 . 

. 80,366,540  “ 

1865 . 

1874 . 

. 90,611,077  “ 

1866 . 

1875 . 

..  ..101,010,853  “ 

1867..... 

. 52,352,127  “ 

1876 . 

. 97.676,264  “ 

1868 . 

. 51,097,203  “ 

1877 . 

. .  ..107,364,066  “ 

Bee  Notes  for  February. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


If  all  the  proper  requirements  may  be  observed  without 
disturbing  bees  during'this  month,  it  will  be  desirable. 
I  found,  by  a  quiet  examination  in  my  bee  cellar  a  few 
days  ago,  that  mice  had  found  their  way  into  the  place, 
and  were  disturbing  the  bees  by  making  their  nests  in  the 
cotton  quilts  directly  over  the  clusters  of  bees,  where 
they  found  it  very  warm  and  comfortable.  This  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  mouse,  but  is  not  conducive  lo  the  quiet, 
desirable  for  the  bees.  The  mice  maybe  easily  caught 

by  baiting  ail  ordinary  trap  with  cheese _ For  hives 

wintered  out  of  doors,  follow  directions  given  last  month. 

I  propose  to  give,  during  the  present  winter,  the  re¬ 
spective  amounts  of  honey  consumes!  by  four  hives  of  bees 
each  month.  I  have  left  one  swarm  on  its  summer  stand, 
to  show  the  difference  in  the  amount  required  when  bees 
are  -Wintered  out  of  doors,  or  when  properly  wintered  in 
a  well-arranged  in-door  repository.  During  the  month  of 
December,  three  swarms  in  the  cellar  consumed  honey  as 
follows No.  1,  i/2  lb.  ;  No.  2,  %  lb. ;  No.  3, lbs.  No 
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3  is  a  very  heavy  hive,  and  in  order  to  test  the  desirability 
ol'  having  swarms  numerous  in  bees,  I  united  four  swarms 
before  placing  them  in  winter  quarters.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  by  those  who  note  these  results  during 
winter  and  spring,  that  this  swarm  commences  the  win¬ 
ter  with  four  times  ns  many  bees  as  each  of  the  other 
three.  No  4,  which  is  the  hive  out  of  doors,  consumed 
4J4  lbs.  No.  1,  and  No,  4,  are  both  Italian  swarms,  and 
are,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  in  nearly  every  way 
about  equal.  Yet  the  latter,  being  exposed  to  out,  of 
door  changes  of  temperature,  consumes  4%  lbs.,  while 
the  former  takes  but  %  fi>.  This  should  be  a  point  of  in¬ 
terest  to  advocates  of  out-door  wintering. 

— — -  m  '»■  «—  - 

f  Review  of  the  Live  Stock  Market 
for  1877. 

The  history  of  the  live  stock  market  for  the  past  year 
has  been  an  eventful  one.  The  first,  six  months  of  the 
year  witnessed  a  slow  but  steady  trade  without  serious 
fluctuation  in  prices.  Then  came  the  great  strikes  on 
the  railroads  which  seriously  interfered  with  business. 
For  two  weeks  trade  was  practically  dead,  only  a  few 
poor  local  supplies  furnishing  stock  for  the  butchers. 
Prices,  however,  only  advanced  to  141c.  per  lb.  which 
was  the  highest  point  reached.  From  this  time,  onwards 
the  business  has  been  dull  in  the  extreme  and  dealers 
and  wholesale  butchers,  including  those  operating  in  the 
foreign  shipments,  lost  heavily.  Many  failures  occurred 
and  business  has  been  much  depressed.  The  monthly 
sales  of  beeves  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 


Month. 
January,  . . 
February, . . 
March, . 

April, . 

May, . 

June, . 

July, . . 

August, . . . , 
September, 
October, . . . 
November, 
December,. 


Number  Sold.  Prices.  . 

. 46,015 . 8c.  @  13c.  per  lb. 

. 36,036 . 7c.  @  13c.  “ 

. 37,542 . 7}c.  (54  12Jc.  “ 

. 40,639 . 7c.  12 jo.  “ 

. 52.877 . 8*c.  @  12*c.  “ 

. 39,241 . 8Jc.  135-c.  “ 

. 45,776 . 7c.  @  !34c.  “ 

....  38,487 . 7c.  ®14*c.  “ 

. 30,824 . 7Jc.  @13c.  “ 

. 50,287  .  6jc.  @  13c.  “ 

. 36,379 . 7c.  ®12}c.  “ 

. 35,901 . 6c.  @  13c.  “ 


Total, . 489,133 

Weekly  Average, . .  .9.406 

The  sales  of  stock  other  than  beeves  have  been : 
Total.  Weekly  Average  Range  of  Pnces. 
Cows, _ 2,654head..  51..... _ $22@  $90  per  head. 


Calves.  202,754  “ 

SLamPbs&  i’163’339  “ 
Swine,  1,144,195  “ 


.  1,976 
.22,311 
.12,003 


j  Calves,  3c.  (5i  6}c.  per  lb. 

j  Veals,  7c.  @  9|c.  “ 

j  Sheep.  4c.  @  10c.  “ 

j  Lambs,  5c.  @  13c.  “ 

i  Live,  4^c.  @  7f-c.  “ 

)  Dres’d,  5jc.  @  8j-c.  “ 


The  foreign  shipments  of  meats  and  live  beeves  and 
sheep,  increased  largely  up  to  the  fall  months  when  the 
failure  of  several  of  the  large  operators  showed  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  frequently  stated  as  our  opinion,  viz : 
that  the  export  business  can  never  become  anything 
more  than  a  spasmodic  affair,  flourishing  when  prices  are 
low  and  stocks  heavy  here,  and  when  stocks  are  light  and 
prices  high  on  the  other  side.  The  expenses  and  risks 
are  too  great,  and  the  profits,  when  any  are  made,  are  too 
small  to  sustain  a  steady  trade.  It  may  answer  as  a 
safety  valve  to  relieve  pressure  here,  but  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  is  relieved  the  movement  must  cease.  We  may 
build  up  a  business  in  the  course  of  years,  but  not  until 
beeves  bear  a  lower  price  here  than  we  hope  to  see. 


- —  ■».  — - 

Instructive  Notes  about  Switzer¬ 
land.— How  few  have  any  very  definite  idea  of  our 
little  Sister  Republic  in  the  Old  World.  Here  are  a  few 
items  for  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
which  Mr.  Judd  has  boiled  down  from  his  traveling 
Note  Book.— Switzerland  is  a northern  country,  though  it 
does  not  look  so  on  the  map;  it  is  on  a  line  east  of  Lake 
Superior,  or  Quebec,  Oat.  46  to  48°).  It  is  a  high  country, 
very  little  of  its  surface  being  less  than  1.500  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Many  of  its  mountains  are  over  a  mile 
(5,280  feet)  high;  38  of  them  over  6,400  feet :  29  are  over 
10,000  feet  high,  that  is  2  miles  and  more  ;  8  are  13,075  to 
15,150  feet  high.— Switzerland's  greatest  length  is  210 
miles;  greatest  breadth,  140  miles;  total  area,  15,747 
square  miles,  or  one-third  as  large  as  New  York  State,  or 
about  twice  as  large  as  New  Jersey  or  Massachusetts. 
Its  people  numbered  in  1870  2,669.247,  or  about  the 
same  as  in  Ohio,  or  in  Illinois.  Of  these,  about  seven- 
tenths  speak  German;  over  two-tenths  French,  the  rest 
speak  Italian.  They  live  in  92  cities  and  towns,  63  ham¬ 
lets,  and  6,800  villages.  Over  350.000  children  are  taught 
in  nearly  6,000  public  schools.  There  are  about  200,000 
fighting  men,  viz. :  85,000  belonging  to  the  field  army  ; 
50,000  reserves;  65,000  militia.  The  public  revenue  and 
expense  is  only  about  44  million  dollars,  or  one-sixth 
as  much  as  that  of  the  City  of  New  York  alone.  Its  val¬ 
leys  and  hill-sides  are  largely  in  pasture  lauds,  support¬ 
ing  993,000  horned  cattle,  100,000  horses,  447,000  sheep, 
375,000  goats,  and  304,000  swine.— The  Government  is 
somewhat  like  our  own:  The  National  Council,  cor¬ 


responding  to  our  House  of  Representatives,  contains 
135  members,  about  one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants, 
elected  by  the  people  once  in  three  years.  The  Council 
of  States,  corresponding  to  our  U.  S.  Senate,  contains 
two  members  for  each  Canton.  These  two  bodies  to¬ 
gether  are  called  the  “Federal  Assembly,”  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Congress,  which  is  made  up  of 
our  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Council  elects  a  President  and  Vice  President  at  ev¬ 
ery  regular  and  every  extraordinary  session,  who  are  the 
chief  officers  of  Switzerland  during  their  term  of  office. 
The  President  can  not  be  re-elected  at  two  consecutive 
sessions  of  the  National  Council.  The  National  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  Council  of  State,  in  joint  session,  elect,  once  in 
3  years,  7  Executive  Officers  of  the  General  Government, 
corresponding  to  our  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury, 
War,  Navy,  etc.  These,  acting  together,  are  called  the 
Federal  Council. — The  22  Cantons  and  6  Half  Cantons 
of  Switzerland,  corresponds  *  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  our 
States,  have  their  local  governments,  making  local  laws, 
etc.,  similar  to  our  State  Legislatures. 

- - - — 

Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XXXVIII. 

Scientific  Experimenting  l>y  Practical  Farm¬ 
ers— Testing  tile  Needs  of  Soils  By  Trials 
with  Fertilizers. 

As  explained  in  the  article  of  this  series  for 
April,  1877,  there  were  sent  out  from  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  here,  last  spring,  to  farmers  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  other  States,  nearly  50  sets  of  ferti¬ 
lizers,  with  explanations  and  directions  for  experi¬ 
ments.  With  them  were  blanks  on  which  those 
who  might  be  willing  to  take  the  needed  trouble  in 
measuring  plots  and  crops  and  noting  observations 
and  results,  were  requested  to  make  out  reports, 
and  return  them  to  me.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not 
expect  many  reports.  Much  to  my  surprise  and 
gratification,  nearly  twenty  have  sent  more  or  less 
detailed  accounts  of  their  experiments.  All  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive — some  particularly  so. 
As  an  application  of  science  to  farming  by  practical 
men,  who  get  their  living  from  the  labor  of  their 
brains  and  hands  upon  their  farms,  and  who  have 
found  in  them  a  means  of  testing  the  needs  of  their 
soils,  and  the  ways  of  supplying  them,  I  am  sure 
these  results  will  be  widely  welcomed. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  experiments  are 
based  is,  in  brief,  this  The  chief  office  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  is  to  supply  the  plant  food  that  our  crops  need, 
and  which  the  soils  fail  to  furnish.  It  is  not  good 
economy  to  pay  high  prices  for  materials  which  the 
soil  tnay  yield  in  abundance,  hut  it  is  good  economy 
to  supply  the  lacking  ones  in  the  cheapest  way. 
The  most  important  ingredients  of  our  common 
commercial  fertilizers,  are  Nitrogen,  Phosplm-ic  acid, 
and  Ibfash,  because  of  both  their  scarcity  in  the 
soil  and  their  high  cost.  It  is  in  supplying  these 
that  guano,  phosphates,  bone  manures,  potash  salts, 
and  most  other  commercial  fertilizers  are  chiefly 
useful.  To  testthe  needs  of  the  different  soils  with 
reference  to  these  substances,  .was  the  special  object 
of  the  experiments,  though  the  action  of  different 
fertilizing  materials  with  different  crops  was  also 
to  be  tested.  The  table  below  gives  the  composi¬ 
tions  and  costs  of  principal  materials  used. 


was  contained  in  a  bag  of  20  lbs.,  on  which  the 
name  and  composition  were  marked.  The  several 
small  bags  were  packed  in  one  large  bag,  and  witli 
them  were  sent  printed  explanations  and  directions 
for  using.  With  other  suggestions,  was  one  that 
parallel  trials  be  made  with  other  fertilizers.  I 
give  some  of  the  experiments  herewith,  reserving 
others, with  recapitulation  and  conclusions, for  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  article.  The  reports  are  essentially  as  they 
came  to  me  ;  a  few  changes  in  form  being  made  for 
the  convenience  of  the  printer. 

Experiment  witli  Corn  by  Mr.  ID.  II. 

Birdsey,  Middlcfield,  Conn. 

Soil:  Upland,  gravelly  loam,  with  gravelly  subsoil. 
Previous  treatment :  Had  been  in  grass  for  three  pre\ .  _ 
years.  Yield  of  hay  estimated  &t  %  to  %  ton  per  acre. 
Last  manuring  was  (with  oats)  leached  ashes;  previous 
to  this,  barn  manure  and  bone.  Size  of  each  plot:  10 
square  rods.  Amounts  of  Fertilizers:  Plots  1 — 5,  20 
lbs.  each;  Plot  6,  yard  manure,  5  cords  per  acre,  with 
hen  manure  and  ashes  in  the  hill.  Amount  of  Seed:  5 
quarts  per  acre.  Distance  between  hills :  4  feet  each  way. 
Planted  May  15.  Harvested  Oct.  26.  Yield  (corn  in  the 
ear,  measured  in  bushel  basket)  as  below. 


No.  of  Plot. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Kind  of  Fer¬ 
tilizer. 

■5S 

% 

K|m 

s 

Superphos¬ 

phate. 

II 

g 

s 

II+I 

s+ 

C3  I— ( 

~  ~ 

e  S’ss 

'Tj 

£|§ 

Important  Fer¬ 
tilizing  Ingre¬ 
dients. 

o  ~ 

k  51? 
fU* 

Phospli. 

Acid. 

fo 

Ph 

fo  «, 
+o 
'A 

fo+O 

+OW 

Co’pl’te 

Ferti¬ 

lizer. 

Yield.  Corn  in 
Hie  Ear. 

2}  bn. 

■2i  1)11. 

6  bn. 

21  1)U. 

6  l»u. 

54  bit. 

Mr.  Birdsey  says  in  his  report  that  ‘  ‘on  Plot  ft ,  with 
potash-salt,  !»,  with  dried  blood,  superphosphate, 
and  potash-salt,  and  Plot  <»,  with  yard  and  hen- 
manure  and  ashes,  (which  also  furnished  potash,) 
the  crops  looked  well  through  the  season  ;  the 
stalks  were  strong,  and  large,  the  ears  well-filled, 
and  the  grain  good.  On  the  others  (without  potash) 
the  growth  was  very  poor,  the  stalks  small,  weak, 
and  yellow,  and  the  ears  poorly  filled— mostly 

‘nubbins.’ _ The  potash  worked  wonders  wherever 

it  was  put.”  He  adds  that  “  on  this  land,  bone 
formerly  brought  good  crops  ;  with  rye,  about  all 
the  land  would  hold.  But  of  late  years  bone  does 
very  little  good,  and  don’t  pay.  The  same  is  true 
of  phosphates.”  This  is  only  one  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  I  have  observed  in  this  region  in 
which  lands  where  bone,  phosphates,  guano,  and 
fish,  supplying  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  have 
nearly  ceased  fo  do  good,  and  potash  salts  have 
proved  very  beneficial.  We  have  had  two  bone 
mills  in  the  vicinity  for  a  good  while.  Fish-scrap 
is  cheap,  and  our  farmers  have  used  a  good  deal  of 
guano  and  phosphates.  It  would  seem  as  though 
some  of  our  fields  had  become  relatively  over¬ 
charged  with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
deficient  in  potash.  It  is  noticeable  in  Mr.  Bird- 
sey’s  experiment  that :  (1)  on  the  three  plots  which 
had  no  potash  the  crop  failed  ;  (2)  on  the  Three, 
where  potash  was  applied,  they  were  good  ;  (3)  the 
crop  with  potash  alone  (No.  3)  was  as  good  as  those 
with  potash  and  other  ingredients  together,  (Nos. 


Experimental  Fertilizers. 


5^ 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


V. 


Fertilizer  Used. 

lbs. 

At 

Cost 

Kind. 

per 
Acre . 

price 

ton. 

per 

Acre. 

$40.00 

$6.40 

$5.60 

Superphosphate  * . 

320 

320 

160  | 

$35.00 

Potash  Salt,  “  Muriate.”  . .  . 

j  Dried  Blood . 

|  Superphosphate . 

1  Dried  Blood . 

$45.00 

$7  20 

160  ( 

106?=;  J 

$37.50 

$6.00 

{  Superphosphate . 

j  “Muriate  of  Potash.” . 

nx%  y 

10623'  j 

$40.00 

$6.40 

Furnishing  Valuable  Ingredients. 


Kind* 

Assum¬ 
ed  iwr 
cent. 

lbs. 

per 

Aa-e. 

10 

aa 

Phosphoric  Acid  t . 

16 

51 

Potash . 

50 

160 

1  Nitrogen  . . 

5 

16 

I  Phosphoric  Acid  t . 

8 

25X 

j  Nitrogen  . 

3.3 

10H 

J  Phosphoric  Acid  + . 

5.3 

17 

1  Potash . 

'  16.7 

53M 

Cost 


$6.40 
$5.60 
$7.20 
$3.20 
$2  85 
$2.13 
$1.87 
$2.40 


*  From  bone-black.  Some  of  the  best  “  amraoniated  ”  superphosphates  are  made  of  bone-black  superphosphate, 
nml  dried  blood,  tin  soluble  form.  The  prices  above,  for  cash,  are,  if  anything,  too  high  for  Hie  present  state  of 
the  market.  The  50  per  cent  “  muriate  ”  of  potash,  for  instance,  lias  been  sold  extensively  in  this  region  for  $40.00 
per  ton,  plus  freight  from  New  York.  _ 


Besides  the  articles  in  the  table,  a  number  of 
others,  as  Plaster,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Ground  Bones, 
and  Peruvian  Guano,  were  supplied  to  those  who 
wished  them.  They  were  all  of  the  best  quality, 
as  tested  by  analysis  at  our  laboratory.  Each  one 


H  and  15.)  It  certainly  looks  very  much  as  though 
this  soil  had  enough  of  other  materials  thau  potash 
for  the  present  supply.  Mr.  Birdsey  has  since 
bought  the  50  per  cent  muriate  of  potash  at  $42  per 
ton,  delivered  here.  At  this  rate,  the  dressing  of 
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Experiment  with  Corn,  by  !Wr.  W.  I.  Bartliolemew,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Soil:  Hill  laud,  surface,  dark  loam,  moist,  with  clayey  sub-soil. — Previous  Manuring  and  Produce  Per  Acre:  1814,  No  manure  ;  hay,  1  ton.  1875,  Barn-yard  manure, 
12  cart  loads  ;  corn,  35  bushels.  1876,  No  manure;  oats,  40  bushels.—  Experimental  Crop ,  1877:  White  Cap  Corn. — Size  of  Each  Plot:  10  square  rods. — Amounts  of  Fertilizers 
Per  Acre:  Experiment  Station  fertilizers  and  superphosphates,  320  lbs.;  unleached  ashes,  32  bushels;  leached  ashes,  48  bushels ;  hog-manure,  16  cart-loads ;  hen-manure,  20 
bushels ;  night  soil,  32  bushels. — Fertilizers  applied  in  the  hill.  The  dried  blood  and  potash  salts  were  scattered  over  more  than  a  foot  square  in  each  hill,  and  covered 
with  fine  earth  before  dropping  the  corn. — Hills:  3!4  feet  apart  each  way;  4  kernels  in  each  hill. — Planted:  May  15.— Harvested :  Oct.  10. —  Quality  of  Crop:  As  stated  in  table, 
•the  corn  grown  by  the  use  of  hog-manure  and,  especially,  night-soil,  was  much  injured  by  mould.  The  husks  and  corn  were,  in  some  cases,  completely  rotted  witli  it. — 
Amount  and  Valueof  Yields:  “  70  lbs.  of  the  best  yields  make  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  which  is  reckoned  [in  table]  at  70c.  per  bushel.  The  smaller  yields  were  greener  in  the 
cob  and  corn,  and  are  hardly  worth  the  price  affixed,  but  I  concluded  to  give  the  exact  yield  in  pounds,  and  have  computed  yield  and  value  per  acre  from  actual  weight  in  each  case. 
[Multiplying  amount  in  each  plot  by  40.]  No  allowance  is  made  for  worth  of  fodder,  which  was,  on  the  different  numbers,  very  nearly  in  the  same  relative  proportions  as  the  corn. — 
Cost  of  Fertilizers :  [Those  from  Experiment  Station,  per  table  above.]  “  The  price  of  superphosphates  depending  upon  distance  from  market,  1  have  reckoned  'all  at  cost  at  R.  R. 
Station.  [In  estimate  of  gain  from  use  of  fertilizer,  the  omitted  value  of  stalks  would  more  than  pay  for  carting  and  applying.]  “  I  have  placed  no  prices  upon  the  manures 
from  the  farm,  as  their  cost  is  uncertain,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  expense  of  carting  the  hog-manure  to  the  field,  and  applying  it,  is  equal  to  cost  of  phosphates  in  either  instance.” 


Number  of  Plot. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

I17 

Fertilizers  Applied. 

Fertilizers  from  Experiment  Station. 

No 

Ma¬ 

nure. 

Commercial  Superphosphates, 

“  Ammoniated.” 

Wood 

Ashes. 

Farm-made  Manure. 

Kinds. 

Pried 
Blood.  I 

Svp'rp's 
phate.  II 

Potash 
Salt.  III. 

Mixture 

i+n. 

Mixt  1+ 

II+III. 

Plaster. 

Lister's. 

W harms 

Russel 

Coe's. 

Bos- 

worth's. 

Dry. 

Leached 

Hog 

Manure. 

Hen 

Manure. 

Hen  Me 
+ Pl'st'r 

Night 

Soil. 

Amounts. 

20  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

20  as. 

— 

20  as. 

20  lbs. 

20  as. 

20  as. 

2  Bush¬ 
els. 

3  Bush¬ 
els. 

1  Cart¬ 
load. 

5  Pecks. 

5  Pecks 
+5  as. 

2  Bush¬ 

els. 

Furnishing  Ingredi¬ 
ents.* 

Nitro¬ 
gen.  N. 

Pnos.  A- 
cidP205 

Potash. 

K,0. 

N+P.,- 

°5-' 

N+  P20 

r,+  KcO. 

(1) 

— 

N  +  P,- 
Or, 

n  +  p2- 

O,. 

N  +  P2- 
05. 

N  +  P.,- 

o.,. 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Hight  July  1st,  in  inches. 

13  inch. 

31  inen. 

10  inch. 

20  inch. 

10  inch. 

12  inch. 

11  inch. 

29  inch. 

27  inch. 

31  inch. 

25  inch. 

14  iDch.,15  inch. 

18  inch. 

22  inch. 

22  inch. 

23  inch. 

Appearance  of  Crop  at  / 
Harvest.  C 

Small. 

Average 

Small. 

Littlq  below  av¬ 
erage. 

Small. 

Small. 

Average 

Average 

Little 

above 

average 

Average 

Little  below  av¬ 
erage. 

Average 

Above 

Average 

Above 

Average 

Above 

Average 

Yield:  Ears  of  Corn . 

60  its. 

182  lbs. 

68  lbs. 

166  lbs. 

146  lbs. 

85  as. 

74  as. 

176  as. 

178  as. 

192  as. 

iso  as. 

153  as. 

165  as. 

180  as. 

240  a«. 

248  as. 

230  lbs. 

Appearance  of  Corn  / 
harvested.  l" 

Very 
poor  a’d 
green. 

Sound 

and 

ripe. 

Very 
poor  a'd 
green. 
— 6  tbs. 

Sound, 

ears 

short. 

Sound, 

ears 

shorter. 

Very 

poor. 

Very 
poor  a’d 
green. 

Sound 
and  ripe 

Sound 
and  ripe 

Sound 
and  ripe 

Sound 
and  ripe 

Sound. 

Sound. 

Little 

mouldy. 

Very 

sound. 

Very 

sound. 

Very 

mouldy. 

Increase  in  Yield.! . 

— 14  lbs. 

108  lbs. 

92  lbs. 

72  lbs. 

lias. 

— 

102  as. 

104  as. 

lisas. 

lOOas. 

79  as. 

9i  as. 

106as. 

166as. 

mas. 

156as. 

Valueof  Increase]:  ) 

$2.24.i 

$17.28. 

.96.'* 

$14.72. 

$11.52. 

$1.76. 

— 

$16.32. 

$16.64. 

$18.88. 

$16.96. 

$12.64. 

$14.56. 

? 

$27.84. 

? 

Cost  of  Manure  J-  f 

$6.40. 

$5.60. 

$7.20. 

$6.00. 

$6.40. 

$1.50. 

$6.40. 

$6.40. 

$6.40. 

$6.40. 

$7.20. 

$7.20. 

? 

9 

? 

? 

Gain  (or  Loss)]  f  Acre‘ 

$8.64. 4 

$11.88. 

$8.16. 4 

$8.72. 

$5.12. 

$0.26. 

— 

$9.92. 

$10.24. 

$12.48. 

$10.56. 

$5.44. 

$7.36. 

? 

? 

? 

*  That  is,  the  most  valuable  fertilizing  ingredients.  (1)  Plaster  consists  chiefly  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lime.  (2)  Ashes  contain  all  the  ingredients  of  plant-food,  but 
Nitrogen.  The  leached  have  but  little  Potash.  (3)  Contain  all  the  ingredients  of  plant-food,  t  Increase  (or  decrease)  as  compared  with  No.  7,  unmanured,  ]  Reckon¬ 
ing  Corn  at  70  cents  per  bushel.  (4)  Loss.— The  Ammoniated  Superphosphates  contained  9  to  12-J-  per  cent  of  availble  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  2  to  2£  per  cent  of  Nitrogen. 


his  experiment,  320  lbs.  per  acre,  would  cost  S6. 72. 
He  calculates  that  the  stable  manure  of  No.  6  cost 
$40  per  acre,  besides  the  ashes  and  bone.  He  says 
that  on  the  strength  of  this  experiment  he  has 
bought  several  tons  of  potash  salts  and  I  learn  that 
several  of  his  neighbors  have  followed  his  example. 
In  respect  to  the  potash  salts  doing  so  well  alone, 
this  experiment  is  exceptional.  I  should  not  wish 
to  invest  too  heavily  upon  the  strength  of  a  single 
experiment, on  one  field,  with  one  crop.  That  potash 
is  most  wanted  in  that  soil,  I  have  no  doubt.  But 
in  the  next  field  the  case  may  be  different.  As  Mr. 
Birdsey’s  is  one  of  the  simplest,  Mr.  Bartholemew’s 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  experiments  reported  : 

In  Mr.  Bartholemew’s  experiment,  the  following 
points  are  noticeable : — (1.)  In  the  four  cases,  Nos. 

I,  5J,  6,  and  7,  where  phosphoric  acid  was  not 
supplied,  the  crop  failed.  (2.)  In  ever}-  case 
where  phosphoric  acid  was  supplied,  either  alone, 
(i.  e.,  as  superphosphate  with  the  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid  incident  thereto,)  in  No.  2,  or  with  some,  gen¬ 
erally  little,  nitrogen,  in  Nos.  2,  5,  8,  9,  lO,  and 

II,  the  crop  was  good.  (3.)  The  amounts  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  per  acre  in  Nos.  2,  -4,  and  5,  were  51, 
251,  and  17  lbs.,  respectively;  the  yields,  182,  166, 
and  146  lbs.  show  a  corresponding  decrease.  Com¬ 
parisons  of  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  applied, 
and  corn  produced  in  the  other  cases,  of  which 
limited  space  excludes  details,  show  a  similar  and 
singularly  uniform  ratio  between  the  two.  This 
parallelism  between  phosphoric  acid  and  yield, 
runs  through  the  plots  with  ashes  which  contained 
less  of  the  acid, and  broughtless  corn;  and  those  with 
farm  manures,  which  contained  more,  and  brought 
more.  (4.)  The  yield  with  potash-salt,  and  with  dried 
blood  alone,  was  less  than  on  the  one  plot  with 
no  manure.  (5.)  While  the  crop  responded  uniform¬ 
ly  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  got  no  apparent  benefit 
from  the  other  ingredients  of  either  the  chemical 
fertilizers,  the  ashes,  or  the  farm  manure.  (6.)  As 
indicated  by  the  money  costs  of  fertilizers  applied 
and  corn  produced,  there  was  uniformly  a  gain  of 
from  $10  to  $12.50  per  acre  from  phosphoric  acid 
alone  or  with  a  little  nitrogen,  a  smaller  gain  in 
each  case  where  phosphoric  acid  was  supplied  with 
other  substances,  and,  in  every  case  where  it  was 
omitted,  a  loss.  What  that  soil  needs  most,  is 
clearly  phosphoric  acid. 

This  report  of  Mr.  Bartholemew’s  experiment 
with  fertilizers,  is  one  of  the  best  1  have  seen  from 
a  private  farmer  in  this  country.  If  his  farming  is 
equal  to  his  experiments,  and  there  are  many  others 
m  that  region  like  him,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
Woodstock  Farmer’s  Club,  of  which  I  hear  he  is  a 


member,  and  the  farming  thereabouts,  stand  in  such 
excellent  repute.  W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

- ma  &  CS>— ►  •- - - 

Requisites  for  ax  Ice-House. — Ice  may  be 
kept  under  any  circumstances,  and  in  any  kind  of 
a  house,  if  the  following  conditions  are  secured 
and  maintained.  The  floor  upon  which  the  ice  is 
packed,  must  be  perfectly  well  drained,  and  closed 
against  access  of  air.  The  ice  must  be  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  body,  at  least  8  feet  wide  each  way, 
and  be  stowed  compactly,  without  air  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  blocks  or  layers.  If  spaces  between  the 
blocks  cun  not  be  avoided,  these  should  be  closely 
filled  with  pounded  ice.  The  ice  should  be  cut  and 
packed  on  a  dry,  cold  day,  when  the  blocks  will 
freeze  solidly  together.  There  must  be  a  perfectly 
air-tight,  or  non-conducting  packing,  around  the 
ice,  of  at  least  one  foot  in  thickness.  Dry  sawdust 
is  the  best  material  for  packing  ;  waste  tan  bark  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  good.  There  must  be  ample 
ventilation  above  the  ice,  to  carry  off  the  dampness 
which  will  arise  from  the  packing.  The  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  moisture  from  the  upper  packing  by  a 
brisk  current  of  air,  appreciably  reduces  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  most  frequent  caus'es  of  failure  in 
keeping  ice  are,  the  entrance  of  air  from  beneath  ; 
the  presence  of  water  at  the  bottom  which  can  not 
escape,  imperfect  packing,  and  too  close  confine¬ 
ment  above. 


The  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
i  held  its  Annual  Convention  at  Syracuse,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18th.  The  Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  the  President, 
remarked,  in  his  address,  that  the  past  year’s  suc¬ 
cess  could  only  be  repeated  in  the  coming  season, 
by  making  every  effort  to  supply  all  deficiencies  in 
methods,  practice,  and  appliances,  and  to  bring  a 
proper  enthusiasm  to  bear  upon  the  dairy  business. 
He  thought  that  those  young  men  who  left  the 
farms  to  go  to  the  cities,  because  farming  was  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  them,  did  well,  for  if  they  staid  on  their 
farms  the  sheriff  would  surely  sell  them  out  in 
time.  A  love  for  one’s  business,  be  that  what  it 
may,  is  essential  to  success.  The  reading  of  several 
practical  papers,  and  a  visit  to  the  salt  works  at 
Salina,  occupied  the  two  days  of  the  Convention. 


The  Utility  of  Dairy  and  Other  Exhibi¬ 
tions. — Many  farmers,  dairymen,  and  others,  en¬ 
gaged  in  different  branches  of  agriculture,  not  to 
speak  of  various  artisans  and  manufacturers,  are 


inclined  to  consider  exhibitions  of  their  products  a 
useless  and  expensive  trouble.  This  idea  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  one,  as  the  direct  results  of  these  exhibitions 
are  very  valuable,  and  their  indirect  influence, 
equally,  if  not  more  so.  The  public  are  made  aware 
of  the  existence  of  many  things  heretofore  un¬ 
known  to  them,  and  thus  consumption  is  largely 
increased  ;  the  close  comparison  of  the  work  of  dif¬ 
ferent  producers,  and  the  ambition  engendered  by 
this,  tend  greatly  to  an  increased  excellence  in  the 
products,  and  many  new  ideas  are  gained.  There 
are  other  advantages  besides  these,  but  if  these 
were  all,  they  would  be  sufficient  inducement  to 
make  these  exhibitions  desirable,  not  only  to 
those  most  closely  interested,  but  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  As  an  illustration,  may  be  cited  the 
case  of  a  dairy  exhibition  held  annually  at  Frorae, 
in  England,  where  cheese  to  the  yearly  value  of 
five  millions  of  dollars  is  made.  The  result  is,  that 
since  1870,  when  the  first  show  of  cheese  was  made, 
an  improvement  in  quality,  estimated  at  50  per 
cent,  has  been  made,  and  the  yearly  returns  to  the 
district  have  increased  a  million  dollars. 

- - —  ■».  — - 

Tree  Scraping  and  Tree  Scrapers. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


If  orchards  were  properly  cared  for,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  tree-scrapers,  but  with  this,  as  with 
pruning,  it  is  a  too  frequent  practice  to  allow  the 
trees  to  get  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  possible,  and 
then  to  have  a  serious  time  at  pruning,  scraping, 
and  renovating  generally.  If  our  yearly  advice,  to 
give  the  trees  each  spring  some  alkaline  wash,  were 
regarded,  there  would  be  little  use  for  the  scraper. 
If  one  once  puts  the  trunks  of  his  trees  in  healthy 
condition,  they  look  so  much  better,  and  really  are 
so  much  more  healthy  and  thrifty,  that  we  are  quite 
sure  that  he  will  not  omit  the  slight  yearly  labor 
required  to  keep  them  in  this  condition.  If  one 
has  a  neglected  orchard,  he  should  not  let  this 
spring  go  by  without  an  attempt  to  renovate  it. 
Old  trunks  covered  with  loose  scales  of  bark,  and 
coated  with  lichens  and  mosses,  should  have  in  the 
first  place  a  thorough  scraping,  and  this  should  ex¬ 
tend  along  the  larger  limbs  so  far  as  is  necessary. 
After  this  scraping  they  should  receive  a  strong 
alkaline  wash.  There  is  nothing,  to  our  notion,  so 
good  for  this  purpose  as  good  home-made  soft-soap, 
made  from  ley  (or  potash)  and  grease.  The 
boughten  soft-soap  is  mainly  a  fraud,  it  being  only 
cheap  hand  soap  made  into  a  sort  of  jelly  with 
water.  If  good  home-made  soft-soap  can  be  had — 
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and  it  should  be  obtainable  on  every  farm — mix  it 
with  enough  water  to  make  it  so  thin  that  it  will 
apply  evenly  with  a  brush.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
use  hot  water,  and  it  should  be  only  so  diluted  that 
it  will  work  readily.  Use  a  white-wash  brush,  or 
large  paint  brush,  and 
lay  it  on  well  upon  the 
trunk  or  the  larger 
branches.  The  best  time 
to  do  turn  is  in  the  long, 
damp,  and  foggy  spells 
that  are  common  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early  March. 

The  soap  liquid  will 
not  dry  soon,  but  have 
several  ..ays  to  act  be¬ 
fore  it  is  wasned  off  by 
the  rains,  if  the  genu¬ 
ine  homemade  soap  is 
not  to  be  had,  then  use 
a  wash  made  of  potash 
—a  pound  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  of  water— and  apply 
it  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  advice  occasion¬ 
ally  given  to  make  a 
wash  by  heating  sal-so¬ 
da,  and  then  dissolving 
it,  is  simply  nonsense. 

Sal-soda  is  not  render¬ 
ed  caustic  by  heat¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  no  differ¬ 


plans.  If  intended  for  a  Summer  Cottage,  or  Gate 
Lodge,  for  persons  of  larger  means,  the  matter  of 
exterior  dress  would  assume  quite  a  different  aspect, 

and  admit  of  more  liberal  treatment - Ground 

IPlsita,  (fig.  2.) — The  arrangement  shown  is  adapt- 


1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


ent  when  dissolved,  than  the  same  would  have  been 
without  heating— nothing  but  water  having  been 
expelled.  But  we  started  to  describe  Mr.  Snook’s 
scrapers.  He  says : — “  That  in  figure  1  has  a  mov¬ 


able  handle  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in 
length,  the.  latter  length  being  required  for  tall 
trees.  The  scraper  is  a  piece  of  steel,  about  five 
inches  square,  two  sides  being  straight,  while 


Fig.  2. — TREE  SCRAPER. 


the  other  two  sides  are  hollowed  out,  so  that  .it 
may  the  more  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  surface 
trunk,  and  the  curves  should  be  of  different  sizes, 
one  to  suit  the  trunk,  and  the  other  the  branches. 
Another  f<vm  is  shown  in  figure  2  ;  one  of  the  sides 
being  straight, while  the 
other  two  sides  of  trian¬ 
gle  are  curved  for  the 
purpose  just  mention¬ 
ed.  A  hole  is  made 
through  the  center  of 
Fig.  3.  BOLT  FOR  scraper,  both  scrapers,  which  are 
secured  to  the  handle 
by  a  threaded  bolt  (fig.  3,)  one-half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  four  inches  in  length,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  welded  a  piece  of  iron,  one  and  a  half¬ 
inch  square,  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
This  bolt,  when  screwed  into  end  of  the  handle, 
will  hold  either  of  the  scrapers  firmly  in  position. 


A  Country  House,  Costing  $550  to  $700. 

BT  6.  B.  REST),  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

This  is  one  of  four  plans  given  consecutively,  in 
response  to  many  calls  for  “very  low-priced 
houses.”— It  will  accommodate  a  small  family  well, 

and  has  a  pleasing  appearance _ Exterior, 

(fig.  1.)— The  Front  has  sufficient  variety  of  parts 
to  insure  a  fair  degree  of  picturesque  effect.  An 
allowable  amount  of  neat  tracery  Is  admitted  in  the 
composition  of  the  gables,  and  between  the  piazza 
columns,  to  give  an  expression  of  taste,  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  More  than  this  would  not  accord  with  the 
utility  and  economy  especially  aimed  at  in  these 


cd  to  an  Eastward  frontage,  placing  the  Entrances 
and  the  Living-Room  on  the  pleasant  side  where 
least  exposed  to  northerly  winds,  and  cold.  Should 
an  opposite  frontage  be  selected,  the  plan  may  be 
suited  to  it  by  reversing  the  sides,  as  this  would  be 
reflected  if  held  before  a  mirror.  The  hight  of  the 
ceilings  is  10  feet.  The  front  entrances  open 
directly  from  the  piazza  to  the  Parlor  and  Living- 
Room.  These  entrances  may  be  protected  in  win¬ 
ter  by  a  sash  inclosure,  forming  a  pleasant  vesti¬ 
bule  of  a  part  of  the  piazza.  The  principal  rooms 
are  a  Parlor,  Kitchen,  and  two  Bedrooms.  The 
Parlor  is  in  front  of  the  main  building,  and  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  such  an  apart¬ 
ment.  The  Kitchen  is  intended  as  the  Living- 
Room,  where  the  family  maintaining  the  simplicity 
of  cottage  life,  spend  much  of  their  indoor  time, 
sharing  together  the  domestic  cares  and  comforts. 
It  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of  the  requisite 
furniture,  and  allow  of  the  ordinary  family  gather¬ 
ing  without  crowding.  It  has  three  window's  ;  if 
desired,  the  upper  part  of  the  front  door  may  have 
sashes,  giving  views  in  three  directions.  The 
pantry,  and  lobby,  at  the  rear,  are  of  equal  size, 
both  opening  from  the  kitchen.  The  two  Bedrooms 
adjoin  each  other,  (but  have  no  communication  be¬ 
tween  them  in  the  plan.  This  may  be  arranged  as 
desired.)  One  opens  from  the  parlor,  the  other 
from  the  kitchen,  and  each  has  a  closet.  The 
chimney  is  placed  between  the  kitchen  and  parlor, 


with  an  open  fire-place  on  the  kitchen  side.  The 
method  of  heating,  described  in  last  December 
American  Agriculturist,  would  insure  the  comfort¬ 


able  warming  of  both  of  the  principal  rooms  from 

one  kitchen  fire _ Cellar,  (fig.  3.)— Hight,  6S 

feet.  The  dimensions  embrace  the  space  below  the 
kitchen  and  the  bedrooms  (the  part  under  the  par¬ 
lor  is  unexcavated) ;  it  has  three  windows, and  an  out¬ 
side  entrance Construction. — The  foun¬ 
dation  walls  are  of  broken  stone  and  mortar,  and 
show  2  feet  above  ground.  Those  under  the  parlor 
are  laid  in  trenches,  extending  below  the  reach  of 
frost.  The  chimney  is  of  hard  brick  and  mortar. 
The  frame  work,  roofing,  and  exterior  plastering, 
are  similar  to  those  described  in  last  number.  The 
gables  are  inclosed  with  vertical  boarding,  having 
their  low'er  ends  cut  to  pattern,  and  are  battened 
over  the  joints.  The  ornamental  verges  in  the 
gable  cornices,  are  of  pine  boards,  and,  being  of 
simple  design,  are  readily  made,  and  put  in  position 
while  building.  A  pleasing  effect  is  produced  by 
“lining off”  the  surface  of  the  exterior  plastering 
into  con  . ses  or  squares.  This  is  easily  done  with  a 
“straight-edge,”  and  an  S  shaped  iron  while  fin¬ 
ishing.  The  final  “  Stearate  ”  covering  (see  last 
month)  may  be  divided  and  shaded  in  two  parts,  and 
so  applied  as  to  give  the  alternate  squares  slight 
changes  of  shade.  The  best  results  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  exterior  plastering  where  properly 
done.  It  is  impervious  to  either  air  or  water,  and 
therefore  equrds  the  more  expensive  methods  of  in- 
closure  for  houses  of  this  character.  It  should  not 
be  attempted  over  horizontal  lines  of  framework,  as 
the  shrinking  and  consequent  contraction  will  cause 
a  bilging  and  cracking  of  the  plaster  at  those  points. 
Whenever  obliged  to  cross  such  timbers,  the  up¬ 
right  frame  work  must  be  halved  on  to  them,  and 
continued  in  whole  lengths,  to  prevent  such  con¬ 
tractions.  All  joinings  with  the  exterior  wood 


Fig.  3.— FLAN  OF  CELLAR. 


finish  must  he  carefully  made,  especially  at  the  top, 
to  prevent  water  from  entering,  and  running  down 
behind  the  walls.  Wide  projectives  of  cornices  af¬ 
ford  a  valuable  protection  for  such  walls  against 
driving  storms.  Exterior  plastering  may  be  done 
in  any  season  that  is  free  from  frost.  An  ordinary 
rain  will  do  no  injury  to  either  of  the  two  coats  of 
plaster  after  they  have  become  hard.  The  “  Stear¬ 
ate,”  described  last  month,  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  the  plastering  is  thoroughly  dried. 


Estimate  for  cost  of  materials  and  labor: 

51  yards  excavation,  at  20  cents  per  yard . $  10.80 

1300  feet  foundation,  at  10K  cents  per  foot .  136.50 

1250  brick,  laid,  at  $12  per  1.000 .  15  00 

28  feet  stone  steps  and  sills  at  28  cents  per  foot .  7.81 

120  yards  exterior  plastering,  at  30  cents  per  yard _  30.00 

224  “  interior  “  “  25  “  *•  —  56.00 

1700  feet  of  timber,  at  $15  per  M .  25.50 

. .  ‘  """  9  posts,  4x6  inches  10  feet  long. 

14  beams.  3xS  in.  16  feet  lone. 

7  beams,  3xS  in.  13  feet.  long. 
10  beams,  2x8  in.  16  feet  long. 

7  beams,  2x8  in.  13  feet-  long. 

1  piazza,  2x8  in.  18  feet  long. 

. . . .  20.00 

Cornice  materials  and  Gable  finish  .  .  18.25 

ISO  shingling  lath,  at  5c.  eacli .  p-00 

16  spruce  planks,  at  20c.  each .  3-20 

34  bundles  shingles,  at  $1.25  per  bunch .  42.50 

80  flooring  planks,  at  20c.  $16  ;  piazza,  $40 .  56.00 

3  cellar  windows,  $9;  8  plain  windows.  $56 .  bo.00 

11  doors,  $44  ;  closet  finish,  $12  . . .  .  50.00 

N ails.  $10  ;  carting,  $  12. . .  — .  22.00 

Painting.  $30;  carpenter's  labor,  $io  . .  lOo.OC 

Incidentals .  . . —  7  s.4  i 


2  sills,  3x8  in.  30  feet  long. 

3  sills.  3x8  in.  16  feet  long. 

2  sills,  3x8  in.  13  feet  long. 

2  plates,  4x6  in.  30  feet  long 

3  plates,  4x6in.  Hifeet  long 
2  plates,  4x6  in.  13  feet  long 

200  wall  strips,  at  10c.  each . 
Om-niup  and  (I 


Total  Cost . $706.00 

If  cellar  is  omitted,  deduct  .  167.14 


Cost  without  cellar, 


.$532.86 


1878.] 
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The  Cheese  Factory. 


The  tendency  of  modern  improvements  is  to 
lighten  labor  and  increase  its  effectiveness.  By  the 
introduction  of  various  kinds  of  machinery,  men 
engaged  in  agriculture 
are  enabled  to  do  in  one 
day  as  much  as  could 
be  done  in  a  week  with¬ 
out  them.  What  the 
mower,  reaper,  and 
thrashing  machine  have 
done  for  farmers,  the 
cheese  factory  has  done 
for  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Years  ago 
the  work  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  was  never  done. 

The  first  to  go  to  work 
in  the  early  morning, 
she  was  the  last  to  rest, 
late  in  the  evening,  and 
after  taking  her  share 
in  the  milking  and  the 
care  of  the  milk,  the 
churning  and  cheese- 
making,  with  all  the 
slopping,  and  washing 
of  pans,  pails,  cans, 
tubs, churns, and  cheese- 
presses,  were  added  as 
additional  duty  to  the 
already  sufficient  cares 
of  the  household.  The 
invention  of  the  factory 
system  changed  all  this, 
and  relieved  the  women 
of  the  farm,  not  only  from  the  care  of  the  milk,  but 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  milking  as  well.  In  the 
farmers’  households  there  is  now  much  more  of  com¬ 
fort,  leisure,  and  culture,  than  there  was  before  all 
the  labor-saving  improvements  were  adopted,  and 
where  these  are  made  the  most  of,  there  is  more 
profit  than  formerly.  There  is  more  money  passing 
through  the  dairy  farmer’s  hands  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  location  of  a  cheese  factory  in  a  dairy 
district  is  to  be  considered  as  a  decided  benefit. 
The  market  for  cheese  is  only  opened  as  yet,  and 
before  it  can  be  fully  occirpied,  the  number  of 
cheese  factories  may  be 
greatly  multiplied.  The 
home  demand  for  this 
form  of  food  has  never 
been  cultivated,  the 
foreign  market  having 
received  all  the  atten¬ 
tion.  There  has  been 
no  desire  to  consult 
differing  tastes,  and  but 
one  kind  of  cheese,  and 
good,  bad,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  of  the  kind,  has 
been  manufactured.  An 
exacting  purchaser  of 
cheese  might  travel  over 
a  considerable  portion 
of  a  large  city,  without 
finding  any  choice  be¬ 
yond  an  ill-flavored, 
leathery  product  which 
goes  by  this  name,  un¬ 
less  he  found,  by  mere 
accident,  some  foreign 
cheese,  or  some  of 
American  make  put  up 
in  the  form  of  the  for¬ 
eign  article,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  compete  with  it. 

It  is  a  question  whether 
the  makers  or  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  most  to 
blame  in  this.  But  it  is  rarely  that  a  good  thing  goes 
a  begging  for  purchasers  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  supply 
of  it  at  once  creates  a  remunerative  demand,  and 
which  rapidly  enlarges  as  the  commodity  becomes 
known.  If  we  had  a  plenty  of  cheese  of  different 
qualities  and  shapes,  calculated  to  please  the  palates 


and  the  eyes  of  purchasers,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  home  market  would  soon  increase  so  largely, 
that  many  new  factories  would  be  required  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  that  the  prices  obtained 
for  the  best  product  would  be  very  profitable. 

The  process  of  making  factory  cheese  differs  in 


no  respect  from  that  of  the  old  dairy  methods,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  much  labor-saving  machinery  is  used, 
and  that  the  milk  of  600  or  1,000  cows  is  made  into 
cheese,  with  very  little  more  cost  for  labor  and  uten¬ 
sils,  than  the  milk  of  20  or  30  cows  would  require 
in  the  old-fashioned  home  dairy.  The  product,  if 
not  equal  to  the  best  of  the  farm  dairy  cheese,  is  at 
least  of  even  quality,  and  is  better  than  the  average 
of  that  formerly  made  in  dairies.  By  the  use  of 
steam  power,  and  an  economical  distribution  of 
labor,  the  cost  of  making  cheese  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest  limit,  and  the  return  to  the  farmer  for  the 


Fig.  2. — CHEESE  FACTORY.— THE  CURING  ROOM. 

milk,  is  greater  than  he  could  realize  in  any  other 
way.  An  average  of  2  cents  per  quart,  or  a  gross 
sum  of  $40  to  $50  for  the  season  is  the  satisfactory 
and  profitable  income  from  each  cow,  when  well 
managed ;  and  this  is  paid  in  cash  as  the  cheese 
may  be  marketed,  without  the  loss  of  time  that 


would  be  necessary  in  seeking  a  market.  As  the 
cheese  factory  is  open  but  a  portion  of  the  season, 
this  income  therefore  represents  not  much  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  product  from  each  cow, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  she  adds  to 
the  amount  of  this  income.  As  a  rule,  each  dairy 
cow  may  be  made,  by 
the  help  of  the  factory, 
to  yield  the  income 
stated  in  cash,  besides 
furnishing  some  butter 
for  family  use  or  sale 
during  the  winter,  when 
the  factories  are  closed, 
if  proper  arrangements 
are  made  for  this.  With 
all  their  manifest  ad¬ 
vantages,  it  is  strange 
that  there  are  not  more 
factories  in  districts 
where  cows  could  easily 
be  kept,  as  well  as  that 
dairymen  should  be  con¬ 
tented  with  cows  of  so 
poor  an  average  quality 
as  are  common.  The 
experience  of  the  past 
year,  however,  during 
which  market  gardening 
has  been  a  losing  busi¬ 
ness,  has  turned  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  farmers 
to  the  keeping  of  cows 
and  the  production  of 
milk, and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  several 
factories  will  be  erected 
in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  large  cities  where  various  articles  of  food, 
richly  productive  of  milk,  can  be  cheaply  procured. 

The  cheese  factory  routine  is  very  simple,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  very  thorough  system  in  which  every¬ 
thing  is  conducted  by  strict  rule.  The  milk  brought 
to  the  factory  by  the  patrons  is  weighed  in  a  large 
receiving  can,  (see  fig.  1),  and  is  then  run  through 
a  strainer  and  a  tin  spout  into  the  vats,  where  it  is 
brought  by  steam  heat  to  the  proper  temperature 
for  adding  the  rennet.  The  different  processes 
through  which  the  milk  passes  before  it  finally  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  finished  shape  in  the  curing  room,  are 
referred  to  elsewhere. 
The  last  stage  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant 
one.  The  curing  process 
needs  to  be  managed 
with  the  greatest  care. 
The  curing  house  in 
which  the  cheese  are 
kept  to  ripen,  and  await 
a  purchaser,  (shown  in 
figure  2),  is  constructed 
so  as  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature.  The 
walls  are  double,  and 
the  space  between  them 
is  filled  with  sawdust, 
or  other  non-conduct¬ 
ing  material.  Steam 
pipes  for  heating  the 
room  in  cool  weather 
are  fitted  around  the 
walls  in  many  factories, 
and  ample  ventilation 
is  provided  for.  The 
windows  of  the  curing 
room  are  shaded  with 
blinds,  or  what  is  prefer¬ 
able,  should  be  made 
only  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  building.  This 
room  is  generally  situ¬ 
ated  above  the  “  make- 
room,”  but  in  some  factories  a  separate  building  is 
provided,  where  the  stock  of  cheese  can  be  kept 
free  from  all  the  effects  of  dampness,  changes  of 
temperature,  or  the  partly  vitiated  atmosphere 
from  below  ;  as  the  quality  and  value  of  the  cheese 
depend  upon  the  perfectness  of  the  curing. 
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Among  the  Farmers.— No.  25. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

I  have  heard  from  several  sources  the  Intimation 
that  the  hint  that  improvement  in  farm  practice 
was  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  roots  grown,  as 
suggested  in  a  recent  letter,  was  quite  correct,  and 
that  in  every  part  of  the  country  the  great  need  of 
agriculture  is 

More  Roots. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  reason  we  did 
not  cultivate  more  roots  was  because  we  have  no 
regular  place  for  them  in  the  rotation  to  which 
time-honored  custom  subjects  mowing  land,  when 
the  grass  grows  thin,  and  we  think  it  ought  to  be 
“taken  up.”  We  swing  around  the  circle — corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  (or  rye),  seeding  down  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  then  mow  as  long  as  we  can  ;  or  we  fol¬ 
low  some  other  rotation,  sowing  a  few  turnips  as  a 
“catch  crop,”  perhaps,  where  early  potatoes  have 
come  off ;  and  so  getting  a  ton  or  two  every  year. 
This  is  not  enough.  When  milch  cows  can  not 
have  grass,  they  ought  to  have,  at  least,  half  a 
bushel  of  roots  a  day.  At  that  rate,  each  cow  will 
eat  half  a  ton  a  month,  allowing  about  10  per  cent 
for  loss.  That  quantity  is  none  too  much  for  dry 
stock  which  are  being  well  wintered.  Our  farmers 
are  well  aware  that  the  better  cows  are  wintered, 
the  surer  and  better  are  their  returns  when  they 
come  in.  Yet  roots  make  so  much  milk  that  I  find 
where  milk  can  not  be  sold,  it  makes  so  much 
work  in  winter  with  usually  poor  returns,  that  an 
abundance  is  objectionable,  and  so  there  is  little  in¬ 
ducement  to  grow  roots.  However,  milk  in  winter 
is  becoming  desirable  over  almost  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Intelligent  farmers  are  studying  the  Guenon 
system  which,  if  it  have  a  real  value,  indicates  which 
cows  will  hold  out  well  with  their  milk,  and  which 
will  not ;  and  does  this  while  they  are  mere  calves. 

Seeding  Down  to  Grass  YVitli  Roots. 

I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  number  that  seeding  land  down  with  turnips 
was  a  new  discovery,  for  I  have  seen  it  practised 
and  written  about  it  before,  but  have  never  done  it. 

I  remember  seeing  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stand  of  grass  and  clover,  so  thick  and  strong 
in  October  that  it  looked  like  a  spring  seeding,  and 
yet  it  had  been  sowed  with  turnips  in  July.  The 
roots  had  been  pulled  from  a  good  part  of  the  field 
for  feeding  to  the  cows  in  the  byres,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  then  being  tethered  upon  the  grass.  On 
those  parts  of  the  field  where  the  roots  were  grow¬ 
ing  in  spots,  they  were  almost  hidden  by  the  strong 
rye  grass.  Yet  the  yield  seemed  to  me  very  large. 
It  is  sometimes  risky  to  apply  such  foreign  practice 
in  this  country,  our  climate  is  so  different.  The 
summers  are  hot  and  dry,  and  our  times  of  sowing 
and  harvesting  differ  also.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a 
case  in  which  it  would  seem  we  might  transplant 
the  custom  with  success.  In  fact,  I  hear  of  so 
many  cases  of  successful  practice,  that  it  may  be 
confidently  recommended. 

A  letter  from  Judge  Fullerton,  of  the  New  York 
Bar  and  Bench,  but  whose  large  farm  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  says  that  he  has  prac¬ 
tised  seeding  down  with  roots  with  entire  success. 

1  went  over  my  neighbor  bailee’s  farm,  at  Cress- 
kill,  the  other  day,  and  saw  several  things  worth 
making  a  note  of.  One  was  the  excellent  stand  of 
grass  where  Swedes  had  been  raised.  It  is  new 
practice  with  him,  but  he  likes  it  very  much.  The 
roots  are  sown  in  drills,  but  the  culture  is  flat,  and 
the  land,  after  the  roots  are  pulled,  is  so  level  that 
a  mowing  machine  might  be  used  on  the  field.  The 
grass  was  sown  in  August,  and  makes  as  much 
show  on  the  ground  as  late  sown  winter  grain. 

Mr.  Crozier  tells  me  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  sowing  grain,  or  grass,  with  mangels  or 
sugar-beets,  with  as  good  success  as  with  turnips, 
even  though  the  ground  be  ridged  and  manured  in 
the  ridges.  The  culture  tends  so  to  flatten  the 
ridges,  that  by  the  first  of  August,  which  is  as  early 
as  grass  or  grain  ought  to  be  sowed,  or  it  may  be  a 
little  earlier,  in  case  the  growth  of  the  roots  is  such 
that  the  crop  must  be  “  laid  by,”  it  is  for  all  useful 
ends  level.  The  seed  will  start  well  under  the 


shade  of  the  leaves,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  begin  to 
wither  at  the  base,  sufficiently  to  give  light  and  air 
to  the  young  grass  plants,  while  they  are  sheltered 
from  too  great  heat.  Sometimes  the  shade  is  too 
much  for  the  good  of  the  grain  or  grass,  but  as 
the  season  advances  it  catches  up. 

Tile  Kln«l  of  Roots  to  Raise. 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  distance  from  market. 
If  farmers  are  near  as  are  Bergen  County  and  Long 
Island  farmers,  it  is  worth  while  to  put  in  root 
crops  that  may  either  be  sold  or  fed.  This  might 
lead  to  settling  down  in  favor  of  Swedish  turnips, 
carrots,  and  parsnips,  for  the  principal  crops. 

The  IBest  Swede  is  undoubtedly  the  “Sham¬ 
rock.”  It  comes  to  this  country  from  England,  and 
its  name  ought  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  farmers 
and  gardeners  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  Having  the 
merit  of  growing  very  quickly,  and  attaining  a  large 
size,  while  it  is  smooth  and  fair  in  outline,  with  very 
little  neck,  it  is  adapted  to  both  marketing  and 
feeding,  to  an  unusual  degree.  Sowed  late,  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  fairest  market  crops  ;  sowed  early,  few, 
if  any,  varieties  exceed  it  in  size,  and  if  it  be  in  soil 
adapted  to  its  rapid  growth,  its  flavor  is  sweet,  and 
it  is  unusually  free  from  pithiness  and  woody 
fibres.  Among  the  several  slightly-varying  kinds 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  the  “  Improved 
American  Rutabaga,”  some  are  excellent,  and  per¬ 
haps  equal  to  the  “Shamrock,”  but  the  name  does 
not  indicate,  by  any  means,  so  constant  qualities. 

The  SScst  Msiisg  el. — In  regard  to  this,  I  find 
opinions  vary  a  good  deal.  The  “Long-Red  ”  is  the 
old  favorite,  and  it  may  be  that  a  greater  weight  of 
fodder  maybe  produced  to  the  acre  of  the  improved 
varieties  of  this  than  of  other  kinds,  but  the  Globe 
Mangels  are  growing  greatly  in  favor,  especially 
those  of  the  richest  yellow  color  of  the  flesh.  This 
color  being  more  or  less  imparted  to  the  milk  and 
butter,  it  becomes  an  object  to  cultivate  those 
which  possess  it.  The  old  “Yellow  Globe”  has 
been  improved  by  several  parties,  and  of  the  yellow 
kinds  which  are  new,  and  have  been  well  tested, 

“  Warden’s  Orange  Globe,”  and  the  “New  Kinver,” 
are  decidedly  the  favorites.  The  latter  is  one 
which  some  of  our  best  growers  extol  highly, 
equally  for  yield,  for  smoothness,  and  for  color. 
The  varieties  claiming  special  favor  originating 
from  the  Long-Red,  and  much  like  it,  only  growing 
larger,  and  smoother,  and  with  less  neck,  are  “  Car¬ 
ter’s  Mammoth,”  and  the  “  Norbiton  Giant.”  The 
amount  of  leaf  which  some  of  the  improved  sorts 
have,  seems  absurdly  small  compared  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  roots,  yet  this  very  peculiarity 
would  recommend  them  in  case  one  wanted  to  sow 
grass  or  grain  with  the  crop. 

XBie  IBest  Carrol,  both  for  feeding  and  for 
general  marketing,  is,  without  question,  the  “  Half- 
long  Orauge,”  called  also  “Half -long  Red”  by  some. 
This  is  precisely  the  color  of  the  “Long  Orange”  car¬ 
rot,  but  is  much  shorter,  having  quite  the  character 
of  a  direct  cross  between  the  “Early  Horn  ”  and  the 
“  Long  Orange.”  This  medium-sized  carrot  is  an 
enormous  cropper,  of  a  smooth,  beautiful  shape 
and  color,  carrying  its  thickness  well  to  the  tip,  and 
a  very  attractive  market  sort  as  well  as  an  excellent 
table  variety.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  leave  little  im¬ 
provement  possible,  or  at  least  probable.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  imported  seed  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  the  best  American. 

'5'ls<‘  S£c<st  is  probably  the  “Long, 

Smooth  White,” — best,  because  it  yields  large 
crops,  and  is  smooth  and  long.  The  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  long  parsnips  are  much  alike,  and  there  is 
little  choice  between  them. 

Corn  Foeltler— A  Great.  Crop. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  summer  I  passed  a  fine 
field  of  corn,  sowed  in  drills,  not  far  from  Mr. 
Farlee’s,  and  had  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  hir¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  ;  but  why  he 
should  take  an  old  worn-out  field,  which  had  lain 
idle  long  enough  to  have  cedar  trees  four  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  root,  growing  upon  a  good  part  of 
it,  I  did  not  see.  As  I  was  saying,  I  went  over  his 
farm  a  few  days  ago.  My  errand  was  to  see  his 
fine  herd  of  Jerseys,  and  well  worth  the  visit  as 
they  were,  that  field  of  corn  made  quite  as  strong 
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an  impression.  The  land,  it  seems,  has  been  held 
for  speculative  purposes,  and  is  owned  by  a  rela¬ 
tive,  so  Mr.  Farlee  obtained  the  use  of  it  rent  free 
if  he  would  grub  out  the  cedars,  and  put  it  in  good 
cultivation.  This,  most  people  would  think,  was 
paying  dearly  for  the  use  of  the  land  ;  but  it  lay 
convenient,  and  the  sequel  shows  his  plan  was  a 
good  one.  The  cedars  were  grubbed  out,  the  land 
plowed,  furrowed  out,  liberally  dressed  with  hen- 
manure  compost  in  the  drills,  and  sowed  with  corn 
for  fodder.  It  was  kept  clean,  and  the  corn  made 
an  enormous  growth.  The  season  was  very  favor¬ 
able.  Mr.  Farlee  cuts  up  his  corn  fodder,  and  after 
it  wilts  upon  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two,  if  the 
weather  be  favorable,  otherwise  at  once,  it  is  set 
up  in  big  stooks,  and  securely  bound.  These  stooks 
are  twice  as  large  as  ordinary  corn-stooks — they  are 
constructed  around  a  slooking-horse,  and  the  corn 
fodder  is  left  in  them  all  winter,  or  until  consumed. 
When  brought  into  the  barn,  those  are  selected 
which  show  signs  of  weakness — of  course,  first  any 
which  may  have  blown  over,  though  if  well  set  up 
this  does  not  occur  very  often.  The  outer  leaves 
and  stalks  are  of  course  considerably  weathered, 
but  within  the  color  is  green  and  fresh,  and  cattle 
eat  almost  the  whole.  The  value  of  this  single  crop 
will  pay  for  the  clearing,  and  all  the  labor  and 
manure  required  to  produce  it,  and  leave  a  hand¬ 
some  balance  over. 

I  have  never  seen  corn  fodder  better  secured,  nor 
in  better  shape  for  standing  well  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  A  small  portion  only  of  it  will  be  damaged  by 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  the  labor  of  harvesting 
this  crop,  which  is  such  a  bug-bear  as  to  prevent 
many  farmers  from  undertaking  to  raise  it,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  they  would  like,  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
minimum — certainly  less  than  securing  the  hay  crop 
which  would  be  produced  on  the  same  land. 

Writing  about  raising  fodder  corn  reminds  me  of 
the  importance  of 

Cutting  Corn  Fodder 

when  it  isfed  out.  My  cows  are  getting  little  else  now 
in  the  way  of  dry  fodder.  It  is  cut  by  hand,  in  inch 
bits,  moistened  with  scalding  water,  sprinkled 
with  rye  bran  and  a  little  corn  and  oatmeal,  covered 
up  with  a  rubber  cloth,  and  left  to  soak  and  swell 
from  morning  to  evening,  and  evening  to  morning. 
The  result  is,  it  is  eaten  up  very  clean,  a  double 
handful  of  buts  a  day  being  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  cow  rejects.  In  cutting  up  a  bundle 
of  exceedingly  large,  coarse  stalks,  the  cuts  just 
at  the  but  are  made  four  or  five  inches  long,  on 
purpose  to  have  them  in  shape  to  go  into  the 
manure.  The  cutting  box  which  I  use,  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  old-fashioned  “  cutting  box  and 
hay-knife,”  but  much  stronger,  heavier,  wider  in 
the  throat,  or  narrow  part  of  the  box,  and  easier  to 
work.  It  is  known  as  Clark’s  hay-cutter,  and  costs 
87  or  88,  I  believe — at  any  rate,  mine  did.  It  may 
be  regulated  to  cut  about  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  but  I  prefer  to  leave  it  so  that  the  length 
of  the  cut  may  be  optional  with  the  cutter. 

When  large  quantities  of  stalks,  straw,  or  hay, 
are  to  be  cut,  of  course  no  such  “  one-horse  ” 
apparatus  as  mine  is  admissible.  A  power  cutter  is 
needed,  and  is  by  far  the  most  economical.  These 
may  be  operated  by  horse,  bull,  or  steam  power, 
and  there  are  several  really  first-class  machines. 

The  English  name  for  implements  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  “Chaff  Cutters.”  That  is,  machines  for 
converting  hay,  straw,  etc.,  into  chaff,  and  certainly 
finely-cut  hay,  or  even  corn  stalks,  is  very  like 
what  we  call  chaff — that  is,  oat  or  wheat  chaff.  I 
wish  our  manufacturers  would  adopt  this  name — it 
is  surely  a  good  one  ;  and  we  have  cutters  enough 
without  this  application  of  the  word. 

Hay-Knives  or  Stack-Cutters. 

I  have  never  had  much  experience  with  hay- 
knifes,  and  yet  have  used  several  of  different  pat¬ 
terns.  Lately,  however,  I  have  been  using  one  of 
the  “  Weymouth  Patent  Knives,”  and  an  admirable 
one  it  is.  It  is  made  sword-shaped,  with  a  zig-zag 
edge,  the  front  edge  of  the  zig-zag  only  being  shar¬ 
pened.  It  is  certainly  not  more  than  half  the  labor 
to  cut  through  the  hay  with  this  knife,  that  it  is 
with  the  ordinary  ones.  The  benefit  of  cutting 
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from  the  side  of  a  mow,  or  stack,  is  so  great  that  I 
wonder  at  myself  that  I  have  ever  been  contented 
to  pitch  off  hay  from  the  top  of  the  mow,  unless 
indeed  I  wanted  to  use  some  particular  kind  of 
hay,  the  location  of  which  was  accessible  there. 
The  obvious  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  knife  is 
that  hay  gotten  in  early,  with  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  vernal  grass,  and  clover,  may  thus  be  mingled 
with  that  of  later  growth,  wiry,  perhaps,  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  flavor,  though  not  in  nutrition,  and  some¬ 
times  even  in  that,  and  this  with  the  succulent 
aftermath  perhaps,  all  together  being  highly  relish- 
able.  Its  use  admits  of  sorting  horse  from  cow 
hay,  or  throwing  out  any  that  may  have  heated. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops— Mo.  12. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm," 
“  Harris  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 

“I  have  lately  read  several  articles  in  the  papers,” 
said  Charley,  “recommending  rye  as  a  green  ma¬ 
nure  for  potatoes.” 

“This  crop,”  said  I,  “has  certainly  several 
things  to  recommend  it  for  this  purpose.  It  grows 
late  in  autumn,  and  early  in  spring,  and  thrives 
best  on  land  most  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  plow¬ 
ing  under  a  quantity  of  green  vegetable  matter.” 

“For  our  own  use,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  we  select 
potatoes  grown  on  light,  dry,  sandy  soil.  They  are 
cleaner  and  smoother  than  if  grown  on  heavier 
soils,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  on  low,  rich,  alluvial,  or  mucky  land.” 

“On  my  farm,”  said  I,  “the  old  men,  who 
worked  on  it  before  it  was  underdrained,  frequent¬ 
ly  remarked  :  ‘  The  east  side  of  this  field,  or  the 
north  end  of  that  one,  or  the  west  side  of  such  a 
lot,  is  good  for  potatoes  ’ — and  in  every  case  they  se¬ 
lect  dry,  sandy,  rolling  land.  I  have  no  doubt  as 
to  their  general  correctness.  Still,  since  under¬ 
draining,  we  often  get  far  larger  crops  on  the  rich, 
dark  soil  in  the  valleys.  Last  year  we  had  a  great 
crop  of  ‘Early  Vermont’  potatoes  on  the  lower 
portion  of  a  field  where,  before  draining,  nothing 
would  grow  except  coarse  grass  and  rushes.  The 
soil  is  a  black,  mucky  sand.  On  this  the  crop  was 
not  only  unusually  luxuriant,  and  the  yield  large, 
but  the  potatoes  were  of  remarkable  excellence.” 

Facts  of  this  kind  lead  us  to  suppose  that  pota¬ 
toes  like  a  loose  soil,  rich  in  decomposed  carbona¬ 
ceous  matter.  And,  this  being  granted,  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  plow  under  some  green  crop,  which  will  furnish 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
Eye  is  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

“  And  in  addition  to  the  carbonaceous  matter,” 
said  Charley,  “  it  is  claimed  that  when  we  plow  un¬ 
der  a  crop  of  rye  in  the  spring,  we  turn  under  a 
large  quantity  of  water  which  keeps  the  ground 
moist,  and  enables  the  crop  to  withstand  drouth.” 

“These  arguments,”  said  I,  “are  very  plausible, 
but  will  scarcely  bear  a  critical  examination.  In 
the  first  place,  a  crop  of  rye  which,  if  cut  and  cured, 
would  afford  two  tons  of  hay  or  straw,  would  not, 
in  its  greenest  and  most  succulent  condition, 
contain  over  11  tons  of  water.  The  crop  plowed 
under  adds  to  the  soil  less  than  would  be  furnished 
by  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain.  Furthermore,  the 
growing  crop  of  rye  would  suck  up  out  of  the  soil, 
and  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere,  far  more  water, 
during  a  few  days  previous  to  its  being  plowed  un¬ 
der,  .than  the  crop  contains.  Lawes  &  Gilbert  de¬ 
termined,  by  actual  experiment,  that  on  June  27th 
and  28th,  1870,  an  acre  of  fallow  land,  41  ft.  deep, 
contained  2,875  tons  of  water,  while  an  acre  adjoin¬ 
ing,  in  barley,  contained,  to  the  same  depth,  only 
1,951  tons  of  water.  In  other  words,  the  roots  of 
the  barley  had  sucked  up  out  of  the  soil,  924  gross 
tons  of  water  per  acre,  equal  to  1,034  of  our  tons. 
To  grow  a  crop  of  rye,  and  turn  it  under  for  its 
water ,  is  absurd.  It  would  be  much  more  reasona¬ 
ble  to  suppose  that  the  good  effect  of  the  rye  was 
due  to  its  evaporating  such  a  large  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  soil,  and  so  making  it  drier.” 

“  There  may  be  something  in  that,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  “  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  look  on  all  our 
agricultural  practices  in  reference  to  their  action 
on  the  supply  of  plant-food.  There  are  other 


things  equally  important,  and  draining  is  one  of 
them.  We  drain  to  get  rid  of  the  water  that  the 
soil  will  not  hold.  If  it  holds  25  per  cent  of  water, 
and  it  contains  30  percent,  then  wc  drain  to  remove 
this  5  tons  of  water  out  of  every  100  tons  of  soil. 

“Mr.  Lawes  found  that  the  plot  of  land  in  his  ex¬ 
perimental  wheat  field,  which  has  received  no  ma¬ 
nure  for  many  years,  contained  to  the  depth  of  9 
inches  less  than  23i  per  cent  of  water,  while  the 
plot  adjoining,  which  had  received  14  tons  of  barn 
yard  manure  every  year  for  23  years,  contained 
nearly  341  per  cent  of  water.  In  other  words,  the 
9  inches  of  surface  soil  of  the  ‘no  manure  plot,’ 
contained  352  tons  of  water  per  acre,  while  the  plot 
adjoining,  only  a  few  feet  distant,  which  had  been 
heavily  manured  for  many  years,  contained  517  tons 
of  water  per  acre.  The  land  is  thoroughly  under¬ 
drained,  and  one  plot,  so  far  as  surplus  water  is 
concerned,  was  probably  just  as  wet  and  just  as 
dry  as  the  other.  The  examination  was  made  in 
January,  and  we  may  presume  that  the  no  manure 
plot,  at  any  rate,  was  saturated  with  water.  It  con¬ 
tained  all  the  water  it  would  hold.” 

“This  is  an  interesting  fact,”  said  the  Deacon, 
“  and  explains  why  our  soils,  when  new  and  full  of 
organic  matter,  did  not  need  draining  so  much  as 
they  do  after  being  cultivated  and  cropped  for  30 
or  40  years  without  manure.  It  explains,  also,  why 
we  suffer  more  from  drouths  than  formerly.  There 
is  far  less  moisture  in  the  soil  than  there  was  when 
the  country  was  newr,  and  when  the  soil  was  full  of 
what  you  call  ‘natural  manure.’  But  I  do  not  see 
what  all  this  has  to  do  with  plowing  under  a  crop 
of  rye  for  potatoes.” 

“Simply  this  :  ”  said  I,  “  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
why  the  rye  should  do  so  much  good  as  is  claimed. 
It  seems  absurd  to  attribute  this  to  the  water  in 
the  rye.  And  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter,  which  the  rye  gets  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  is  specially  needed  by  the  potato  crop.” 

Here  is  an  experiment  made  in  1871,  on  a  sharp, 
gravelly,  overcropped  soil,  in  poor  condition  : 

Plot  1— without  manure,  produced . 70  bn.  per  acre. 

“  2— with  superphosphate  and  ammonia. 186  “  “ 

“  3—  with  superphosphate,  ammonia, 

and  potash . 204  “  “ 

“  4— with  20  tons  farm  yard  manure . 197  “  “ 

Plot  3 — with  ammonia,  phosphates,  and  potash, 
and  no  carbonaceous  matter,  produced  more  potatoes 
than  Plot  4,  with  farm  yard  manure,  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ammonia,  phosphates,  and  potash, 
contained  a  large  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
And  we  should  expect  a  “sharp,  gravelly  soil,”  to 
be  unusually  poor  in  carbonaceous  matter. 

Now  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  rye 
does  not  get  anything  from  the  atmosphere  except 
carbonic  acid.  The  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  it 
gets  from  the  soil.  If  you  grow  and  plow  under  a 
crop  of  rye,  you  add  nothing  to  the  soil  except  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter.  And,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
good  effect  of  the  rye  must  be  due  to  some  of  the 
following  causes : — 1.  The  roots  of  the  rye  find  a 
quantity  of  soluble  plant-food  in  the  soil.  They 
gather  it  up,  and  when  the  rye  is  plowed  under, 
this  plant-food  is  left  in  a  more  compact  or  concen¬ 
trated  form.  The  roots  of  the  potatoes  can  per¬ 
haps  use  it  to  better  advantage  than  if  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  6oil. — 2.  The  rve,  by  evapo¬ 
rating  water,  may  make  the  subsoil  drier  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  and  to  that  extent  have 
the  same  beneficial  effect  as  underdraining. — 3. 
The  rye  may  get  considerable  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  rain  and  atmosphere,  and  this,  when 
the  crop  is  plowed  under,  decomposes,  and  renders 
the  soil  more  retentive  of  moisture. — 4.  The  rye 
may  keep  the  soil  loose  and  render  its  mechanical 
condition  more  favorable  for  the  potatoes. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  facts  which  have 
been  published,  that  plowing  under  a  crop  of  rye 
sometimes  proves  of  great  benefit  to  the  following 
crop  of  potatoes.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  much  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  on  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  practice  may  in  some  seasons  be  a  good 
one  on  some  soils  and  not  on  others.  If  I  had  a 
crop  of  rye  sown  for  plowing  under  as  a  green 
manure  for  potatoes,  I  would  plow  it  under  ;  but  if 
I  had  not,  I  should  not  despair  of  being  able  to 
raise  just  as  good  a  crop  by  other  means. 

If  the  growth  of  the  rye  makes  the  land  drier, 


the  same  effect  can  be  obtained  by  underdraining — 
or  we  can  plant  on  land  that  does  not  need  drain¬ 
ing.  If  the  rye  makes  the  land  loose  and  mellow, 
good  tillage  will  do  the  same  thing.  If  the  rye 
concentrates  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  plant- 
food,  we  can  apply  this  same  plant-food  in  artificial 
manures.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  furnishes  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter,  farm-yard  manure  will  do  the 
same  thing.  But  after  we  have  done  all  that  we 
can  do,  we  shall  still  be  very  much  dependent  on 
the  season.  And  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  plant 
our  potatoes  at  different  times. 

Three  years  ago  (1875)  we  had  a  remarkably  fa¬ 
vorable  season  for  potatoes.  When  the  land  was 
in  fair  condition,  we  had  a  good  crop,  whether 
we  planted  early  or  late,  in  hills  or  in  drills. 

In  1876  we  had  a  fair  crop  on  very  rich,  well 
drained,  warm,  loose,  sandy  loam,  when  wre  plant¬ 
ed  early  varieties,  early,  kept  the  soil  clean  and 
fought  the  bugs.  But  late  varieties,  planted  early 
or  late,  or  early  varieties  planted  late,  were,  on  my 
farm  at  least,  and  also  on  the  Deacon’s,  a  failure. 

Last  year  (1877)  late  planting  of  early  or  medium 
varieties  gave  fully  as  good  a  crop  as  early  planting. 
In  1876  wc  had  a  moist,  growing  spring,  followed 
by  a  great  drouth  in  July  and  August.  And  the 
drouth  and  the  bugs  left  the  late  planted  potatoes 
no  chance  to  grow.  The  early  varieties,  when 
planted  early,  had  got  a  good  growth  before  the 
drouth  seriously  injured  them. 

Last  year  we  had  a  severe  drouth  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  abundant  rains  in  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Hence  the  late  planted  potatoes,  where 
the  soil  was  favorable,  grew  rapidly,  and  produced 
a  fair  crop.  I  had  several  acres  of  “Late  Rose” 
potatoes,  planted  on  June  16th  and  17th,  that  made 
a  vigorous  growth,  and  gave  a  good  crop.  The 
land  was  a  clover  sod  in  fair  condition,  turned  over 
immediately  before  planting,  and  no  manure  used. 

If  the  season  is  favorable,  and  the  land  is  clean 
and  mellow,  a  late  planted  crop  of  potatoes  will 
have  a  ranker  and  more  luxuriant  growth,  than  a 
crop  planted  earlier  in  the  season.  My  early  plant¬ 
ed  potatoes,  last  year,  were  liberally  manured,  but 
the  vines  were  never  as  dark  colored  and  vigorous 
as  those  planted  late  without  manure. 

Where  “  Early  Rose  ”  or  “  Early  Vermont  ”  pota¬ 
toes  are  grown  for  an  early  crop,  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  early  and  manure  liberally.  We  have  to 
“  force  ”  them — not  by  artificial  heat,  but  by  extra 
manuring.  An  unnaturally  early  crop  is  a  costly 
crop,  and  is  only  profitable  where  we  can  get  an 
extra  price.  Where  “  Early  Rose  ”  potatoes  are 
raised,  as  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
section,  for  sale  as  a  common  farm  crop  in  the  fall, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  can  afford  to  plant 
them  very  early.  They  require  much  richer  land, 
or  more  manure,  than  they  do  when  planted  later. 

“  That  is  all  true,  theroretically,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  “  but  as  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  I  suppose 
our  friend,  the  Deacon,  will  tell  us  that  it  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  season;  your  suggestion  to 
plant  part  of  the  crop  early,  with  liberal  manuring, 
and  part  late,  with  less  manure,  is  safe  and  sound.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “I  had  about  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  should  have  to  plant  early  kinds  of 
potatoes,  and  plant  them  early,  so  that  they  would 
get  out  of  harm’s  way,  or  the  bug’s  way,  before  har¬ 
vest,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  late  planting  of  early 
potatoes  will  not  sometimes  give  better  results.  It 
will  depend  on  the  season.  The  main  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  raised,  not  from  an  early  variety,  nor 
yet  from  a  late  variety,  but  from  a  half  early  or 
medium  variety  like  the  ‘Late  Rose,’ and  it  will 
be  planted  just  before  or  just  after  corn  planting.” 

I  presume  the  Deacon  is  right.  But  if  I  had 
very  rich  land  in  prime  condition,  and  wanted  a  big 
crop  of  autumn  or  winter  potatoes,  I  would  plant 
the  “Late  Rose”  as  early  as  the  condition  of  the 
land  and  other  spring  work  would  admit — say  as 
soon  as  we  had  sown  our  barley  and  oats. 

“  But  suppose,”  said  the  Deacon,  “you  had  poor 
laud  ?  ” — “  Even  in  that  case,”  said  I,  “  early  plant¬ 
ing  gives  us  the  best  chance.  I  would  plant  early, 
in  hills  3  feet  apart,  and  use  large  sets  with  only  a 
few  eyes  in  a  set,  and  only  one  set  in  a  hill.” 

“I  have  known  just  as  good  crops,”  said  the 
Doctor,  “raised  from  small  seed  as  from  large.” 
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“On  that  point,’’  said  I,  “much  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  I  got  seed  from  a  distance  ;  if  the 
land  was  rich,  warm,  and  mellow,  and  everything 
favorable,  and  if  we  planted  early,  I  would  prefer 
email  or  medium  sized  potatoes,  rather  than  large — 
not  that  I  should  expect  a  larger  crop,  but  because 
the  small  seed  would  plant  twice  as  much  land,  and 
thus  reduce  the  cost  of  seed  one-half.  But  if  the 
land  was  in  poor  condition,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  plant  late,  I  should  prefer  the  larger  seed.” 


Making1  Wheels  by  Machinery. 


Fig.  1. — HUB-BORING  AUGER. 


The  lightness,  elegance,  and  surprising  strength 
of  American  carriage  wheels  are  well  known,  not 
only  everywhere  in 
this  country,  but  are 
considered  remarka¬ 
ble  in  Europe.  Amer¬ 
ican  carriages  are  be¬ 
coming  fashionable 
in  England,  now  that 
their  lightness  has 
been  found  consistent 
with  actually  greater 
strength  than  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  heavy, 
lumbering  English 
vehicles.  Our  car¬ 
riages,  wagons,  and 
wheeled  vehicles  generally,  owe  much  of  their 
beauty  and  usefulness  to  the  excellent  structure  of 
the  wheels,  and  this  is  principally  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  machinery  by  which  all  the  parts  of 
the  wheels  are  made  and  fitted  together.  Former¬ 
ly  it  was  a  long  and  tedious  labor  to  make  a  wheel, 
and  when  it  was  made,  the  joints  were  ill-fitted 
and  soon  worked  loose.  When  a  wheel  gives  out, 
the  carriage  is  useless,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  wheels  of  all  our 
vehicles,  subjected  to  very  hard  usage  upon  our 
•generally  miserable  roads,  should  be  made  in  the 
best  mauner  and  fitted  with  exactness.  It  is  only 
by  the  use  of  machinery  that  joints  can  be  made  to 
■fit  perfectly  close,  an  l  that  every  mortise  and  tenon 
of  this  kind  in  a  wheel  should  be  precisely  alike. 
Since  machinery  has  come  into  gen  ral  use,  and 
there  have  been  such  extensive  wagon  and  carriage 
manufactories  as  those  of  the  Milburn  and  the  South 
Bend  works  in  operation,  farm  and  road  wagons 
and  carriages  of  all  sorts  have  been  greatly  cheap¬ 
ened  and  improved.  The  work  about  a  wagon  or 
carriage  requiring  the  greatest  skill,  is  in  the 
wheels.  If  the  joints  are  not  well  made,  the 


wheels  soon  begin  to  work,  and  open,  water  pene¬ 
trates,  the  wood  swells  and  shrinks  alternately, 
and  thev  very  soon  become  an  utter  wreck.  No 


more  severe  test  of  the  perfection  of  a  wheel  can 
be  exacted  than  that  of  the  arid  plains  of  the  West ; 


and  machine  made  wheels  have  stood  this  test 
without  failure.  The  machinery  used  in  making 
wheels  is  very  varied.  The  hubs  are  turned  in 
lathes  and  mortised  by  mortising  machines ;  the 
felloes  are  sawed  by  band-saws,  which  cut  several 
pieces  at  one  operation,  and  the  spokes  are  turned 
in  a  lathe  and  tenoned  by  a  tenoning  machine.  All 
this  is  simple  work,  however,  and  could  be  done 
very  well  by  an  expert  mechanic  by  hand.  But  to 
bore  out  the  hub  perfectly  true,  with  a  tapering 
hole  if  required,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  plane 
of  the  wheel,  is  hardly  possible  to  be  done  by  hand 
in  every  case,  even  by  the  most  skillful  workman. 
This,  however,  is  done  by  the  auger  shown  at  figure 
1,  which  is  held  at  right  angles  to  the  rim  of  the 


wheel  by  the  clamps  shown  at  figure  2.  This  en¬ 
sures  the  proper  boring  of  the  hub  and  the  true 
running  of  the  wheel  upon  the  axle.  The  tenons 
of  the  spokes  are  cut  with  the  hollow  auger  shown 
at  figure  3.  This  is  mounted  upon  a  frame,  upon 
which  the  hub  is  also  mounted,  as  show u  at  figure 
4,  and  thus  every  tenon  is  made  to  bear  an  exact 
and  proper  relation  to  the  hub  and  the  axle  and 
with  each  other.  The  felloes  are  bored  in  the  man¬ 
ner  shown  at  figure  5,  and  each  hole  being  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  direction,  is 
made  to  fit  any  one  of  the  tenons  of  the  spokes. 
This  ensures  the  easy  but  perfectly  accurate  fitting 
of  these  parts,  and  the  consequent  strength  and 
durability  of  the  wheel,  although  it  may  be  of  such 
exceeding  lightness  as  is  seen  iu  one  of  the  road 
wagons  to  which  the  fastest  roadsters  are  hitched. 
The  machinery  here  illustrated  is  made  by  the 
Silver  &  Deming  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

-  M  - - 

Comparative  Value  of  Pedigree  and  Non- 
Recorded  Jerseys. 

BT  THOMAS  FITCH,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


The  Boston  “  Evening  Traveler,”  of  Oct.  19th, 
gave  a  full  report  of  the  sale  of  the  herd  of  the  late 
Alvin  Adams,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  with  the  pedi¬ 
gree,  name,  and  number  of  registry  in  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  Register,  of  38  cows  recorded  in 
the  book,  with  the  names  of  the  purchaser  and 
residence  ;  and  also  of  5  cows  without  pedigrees, 
with  names  of  cows  and  purchaser,  and  the  price 
each  cow  sold  for,  I  find  by  this  report  that  the  five 
cows  without  pedigrees,  or  record,  sold  for  a  higher 
average  price  by  about  $10  each,  than  those  regis¬ 
tered  with  authentic  pedigrees.  This  report  says, 
also,  there  were  present  about  800  of  the  Jersey 
stoekraisers  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  and  that 
this  herd  was  considered  the  finest  in  the  country. 


[February, 


Admitting  these  facts,  how  happens  it  that  the 
five  cows,  without  record  or  pedigree,  sold  for  a 
higher  price  than  the  Herd  Register  cows,  except 
for  the  real  reason,  that  they  were  the  best  cows, 
as  they  were,  in  all  that  makes  value  in  a  Jersey 
cow,  viz.,  in  form,  size,  udders,  teats,  colors,  beauty, 
and  all  the  qualities  making  value.  I  have  con¬ 
versed  with  several  breeders,  members  of  this  Club, 
that  were  present  at  this  sale,  and  they,  without 
exception,  all  admit  this. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  when  it  formed 
their  Register,  claimed  that  its  object  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  imposition  upon  purchasers  of  Jerseys,  by 
separating  the  pure  from  the  mixed  stock,  or  grades, 
that  were  sold  for  thoroughbreds.  It  was  to  be  a 
purely  philanthropic  institution  to  prevent  fraud. 
After  years  of  labor,  and  sacrifice,  and  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  public,  in  the 
shape  of  entry  fees  to  non-members  of  this  Club,  of 


Fig.  5.— BORING  RIMS. 


$3  on  each  animal  registered,  and  the  boast  in  one 
of  the  Club’s  reports,  that  an  additional  value  of 
more  than  50  p.  c.  had  been  given  to  every  Jersey  en¬ 
tered  in  this  Register,  in  almost  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Club  originated, 
with  this  great  company  of  experts,  breeders,  and 
judges,  the  cows  without  pedigrees,  or  record,  out- 
sell  those  with  pedigrees  and  record  in  this  book. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  has  perhaps  singled  out 
an  exceptional  case  whereon  to  found  a  general 
rule.  Any  person  who  expects  that  pedigree  alone 
will  confer  excellence,  will  probably  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  ;  but  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Fitch  himself  places 
some  reliance  on  the  pedigree,  or  descent  of  his 
own  stock,  even  of  those  not  recorded  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  Herd  Register. — En.] 

— - ■  m  m - - 

Rustic  Poultry  Houses. 

The  most  profitable  poultry  in  the  world  are  those 
of  the  Irish  and  French  people.  More  eggs  are  ex¬ 
ported  from  France  and  Ireland  than  from  any 
other  countries.  The  fowls  of  those  countries  are 
in  greater  part  lodged  in  the  most  primitive  sort  of 
shelters,  there  being  few,  or  none,  of  the  costly 
buildings  which  in  this  country  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  needed  for  profitable  poultry  keeping. 
The  usual  French  fowl  house  is  a  little  cabin  of 
boards  or  bark,  with  a  thatched  roof,  aud  a  yard 
fenced  in  with  small  poles  or  brush.  Generally 


Fig.  1.— PLAN  OF  CWICKEN  YARD. 


there  is  a  fruit  tree  of  some  kind,  or  more  than  one, 
in  the  yard.  Th!i  Irish  fowls  are  kept  either  in 
shelters  made  wholly  of  sods,  built  against  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  and  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the 
chimney,  or  the  birds  are  accommodated  with 
roosting  places,  along  with  the  cow,  in  a  part  of  the 
house  itself.  The  hens  are  kept  dry  and  warm, 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  their  proliticnoss  in  eggs. 
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An  illustration  is  here  given  (figure  2)  of  a  very 
cheap  poultry  yard,  similar  to  those  we  have  often 
seen  about  the  French  farms.  It  is  in  three  parts, 
and  any  number  of  compartments  may  be  added. 

In  each  division  there  is  a  small,  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  house  for  roosting  and  laying.  This  is 
made  low  in  the  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  warmth, 
and  may  hold  a  dozen  fowls.  For  this  number,  a 
house  four  or  five  feet  square,  with  roosts  around 
three  sides,  will  be  large  enough.  If  the  floor 
should  be  sunk  two  feet  below  the  surface,  it  would 
be  warmer  than  if  level  with  the  ground.  A  few 


Fig  2.  — ELEVATION  OF  CHICKEN  YARD. 


nest  boxes  may  be  hung  upon  the  wall,  so  that  the 
eggs  can  be  removed  through  the  window  as  well 
as  the  door.  In  the  summer  the  window  would  be 
removed-  A  few  nesting  places  may  be  made 
amongst  the  bushes,  or  trees  planted  in  each  yard. 
The  ground  plan  is  shown  at  fig.  1,  on  p.  56.  Each 
yard  may  be  12  feet  wide  by  25  or  60  feet  feet  long. 
It  will  be  found  much  better  to  keep  the  fowls  in 
small  families,  of  a  few  hens  with  one  cock,  than 
to  have  them  all  together  iu  one  yard  ;  the  cocks 
may  then  be  changed  each  year.  The  doors  to  the 
yards  are  made  in  pairs,  thus  saving  cost  iu  making 
the  frames.  When  desired,  one  lot  of  fowls  may 
be  given  a  run  outside  by  leaving  a  gate  open. 


each  end,  and  runs  two  cords,  or  wires,  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  This  device 

is  not  so  effective 
as  that  of  the 
iron  feed  trough 
made  by  J.  S. 
Spencer’s  Sous, 

of  Guilford,  Ct. 

Fig.  3.-IKON  FEED  TROUGH.  ^  ghown  at 

figure  3,  is  of  cast  iron  ;  it  is  provided  with  three 
flanges  on  the  edges,  two  of  which  are  double,  and 
are  tightened  with  screws.  The  wire  cover,  shown 
in  the  engraving,  is  fasten¬ 
ed  to  these  flanges,  and 
prevents  the  fowls  from 
wasting  the  feed.  A  large 
size  may  be  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  pigs.  The  troughs  be¬ 
ing  of  iron, and  pain  ted, are 
very  cleanly  and  indestruc¬ 
tible.  We  have  used  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  feed  troughs 
in  our  yards,  and  find  the 
saving  of  feed  will  pay 
for  them  in  one  season. 

A  Useful  Farm  Gate. 
— J.  13.  Berry,  Casper  Co., 
Mo.,  sends  a  plan  for  a 
farm  gate,  which  he  has 
had  in  use  for  10  years, and 
which  he  made  as  follows: 
The  posts  {A,  A,  figure  4,) 
are  of  white  oak  sticks 
11  feet  loug,  and  large 
enough  to  square  12  inch¬ 
es  ;  these  are  squared  for 
7  feet,  leaving!  feet  rough 
and  round  ;  the  bark  being  taken  off,  the  rough  ends 
are  set  in  the  ground  10  feet  apart,  and  4  feet  deep. 
The  post  holes  are  filled  with  dry  earth,  well  tamped 
all  the  way  up.  In  loose  soil,  it  is  wise  to  set  a  sill 
between  the  posts  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
to  prevent  sagging,  but  in  compact  soil  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  6  bars  are  101  feet  long  and  C  inches 

A  A 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Fanners. 

— « — 

A  Feed  Trough  for  Pigs.  —  This  (fig.  1) 
opens  by  a  falling  door  in  the  front  of  the  pen, 
and  has  an  inner  divid¬ 
ing  board  aud  partitions 
in  the  front,  by  which 
the  pigs  are  prevented 
from  fouling  the  meal, 
or  fighting  each  other 
away.  In  this  trough 
the  meal  can  be  kept 
before  the  pigs  all  the 
time,  so  that  they  can 
eat  when  they  wish. 
There  is  a  watering- 
trough  used  with  this 
pen,  so  arranged  that 
one  end  is  within,  and 
the  other  outside  of  the  pen.  One  pig,  only,  can 
drink  at  a  time,  and  the  water  is  not  fouled.  With 
meal  and  water,  ready  at  all  times,  21  pounds  of 
flesh  has  been  put  upon  a  pig  in  a  single  day. 
Feed  Troughs  for  Poultry.  —  “  W.  L.,” 

Pontiac,  Mich¬ 
igan,  sends  a 
drawing  of  a  feed 
trough,  (fig.  2), 
which  he  uses 
for  his  chickens. 
It  is  made  of  nar 

„  row  boards  with 

F,g.  2.— feed  trough.  squarc  endg)  and 

to  prevent  the  fowls  from  getting  into  the  trough, 
aud  wasting  the  feed,  he  fastens  a  small  post  at 


Fig.  4. — plan  for  farm  gate. 

wide;  the  uprights  at  the  ends  ( B ,  B,)  are  6  feet  long. 
These  are  arranged  and  bolted  together  at  every 
lap,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  A  brace  (0,)  11 
feet  long,  is  bolted  on  to  the  bars  upon  each  side 
wherever  they  cross.  The  upright  slat,  D,  is  then 


Fig.  1. — feed  trough 

FOR  PIGS. 


Fig.  5. — LOCK  FOR  GATE  SHU' 


bolted  on.  The  latch  is  7  feet  long,  4  inches  wide, 
and  thin  enough  to  work  easily  between  the  braces 
where  it  is  pivoted  at  E.  It  is  raised  by  pressing  on 
the  handle,  F.  The  hinges  are  then  bolted  on  to 


the  eide  from  the  post,  so  that  the  gate  will  open 
completely  back.  They  are  seated  upon  pieces  of 
wood  fitted  to  the  upper  and  lower  bars  to  make 
them  level  with  the  upright  bar.  To  prevent  the 
latch  being  lifted  by  animals,  a  lock,  L,  is  fixed  to 
the  gate.  This  is  connected  by  a  wire,  M, ,  to  the 
lover,  K.  Another  lever,  If  is  pivoted  at  /,  and 
connected  with  the  latch  by  a  wire,  J.  When  the 


lock  is  out  of  use,  the  loop,  17,  i3  slipped  over  the 
lever,  H;  the  latch  will  then  work  as  if  there  was 
no  lock.  For  the  catch,  a  piece  of  2  x  0  stuff  is  cut, 
as  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  tig.  7 ;  the  slope,  B,  being  4i 


Fig. 


-FORM  OF  CATCH. 


inches  long,  the  catch  1  inch  deep,  and  the  stem, 
C,  2  inches  square.  The  lock,  when  closed,  is 
shown  at  figure  5,  and  when  open  at  figure  6. 

A  Brace  for  a  Sled  Tongue.— “J.  K.,”  Sul¬ 
livan  County,  Mew  York,  gives  a  description  of 
a  brace  for  the  tongue 
of  a  sled,  shown  at 
figure  8.  This  is 
made  of  two  short 
chains,  one  at  each 
side  of  a  ring,  which 
slips  over  the  tongue, 
and  rests  against  an 
iron  bolt.  The  chains 
are  hooked  to  the  rings  which  are  fastened  on  to- 
the  ends  of  the  roller,  as  shown  i:i  the  engraving.. 


The  Value  of  Crooked  Timber. 

When  timber  was  plentiful  many  years  ago,  it 
was  used  without  any  thought  of  economy,  or  of 
the  time  when  it  would  be  worth  saving.  Then  it 
was  customary  to  use  the  finest  pine,  cherry,  and 
walnut  for  fence-rails,  and  to  split  into  slabs  for 
making  and  flooring  stables  and  pig  pens  ;  the  best 
of  the  timber  was  used  for  this  purpose,  because 
it  was  most  easily  split,  and  made  the  smoothest 
and  broadest  slabs.  Now  timber  is  scarce  and 
valuable,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  nsc  what 
is  left  to  the  best  advantage.  We  use  the  straight 
timber  for  sawing,  and 
hum  everything  that  is 
crooked.  For  some  pur¬ 
poses  crooked  timber  is 
most  valuable.  Where 
it  will  pay  to  freight 
timber  to  places  where 
ships  are  built,  crooked 
timber  is  more  valuable 
than  any  other.  For 
ships’  ribs,  knees,  etc., 
various  kinds  of  bent 
timber  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  But  there  are 
various  uses  for  crook¬ 
ed  timber  on  the  farm, 
or  for  house-building. 

A  brace  of  bent  timber  of  such  shapes  as  are  shown, 
at  figures  1,  2,  and  5,  would  answer  every  purpose 
in  a  building  that  a  straight  one  would  do,  and  for 
supporting  beams  the  lorms  shown  at  figures  3  and 
4  would,  altered  slightly  to  make  them  right-angled. 


Figs.  1  and  2. 
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serve  as  substitutes  for  braces,  or  if  of  lig'G 
timber,  would  answer  to  fasten  to  rafters  as  feet  to 
sustain  the  thrust  of  the  roof  against  the  plates. 
We  have  become  accustomed  to  building  with  very 
light  timber,  and  our  houses  and  bams  are  worn 


out  and  wrecked,  before  the  generation  which  built 
them  has  passed  away.  By  making  use  of  heavier 
timbers,  and  working  iuto  them  such  crooked 
pieces  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  our  buildings 
would  be  many  times  more  durable  than  they  now 
are,  and  a  farmer  might  then  build  a  barn,  which 
would  last  and  be  used  by  his  grandchildren. 

The  mode  in  which  such  crooked  timber  is 
brought  into  proper  shape  for  use,  is  as  follows. 


The  rough  pieces,  which  are  generally  the  roots, 
limbs,  and  crotches  of  trees,  are  laid  upon  some 
cross-piece  and  blocked  up  firmly,  or  are  held  so  by 
“  dogs,”  which  grip  the  logs.  The  dogs  are  bars 
of  iron  half  an  inch  thick,  bent  and  pointed  at  the 
ends  as  shown  at  figure  7,  and  in  use  at  a,  figure  8. 

The  timber  is  lined  on  the 
top  with  a  chalk  line  up- 

pjo.  ij. _ D0G  on  the  bark,  which  has 

been  first  “rossed”witli 
the  axe  or  adze,  and  is  then  notched  down  to  the 
line,  as  shown  in  figure  6,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two 
feet— the  distance  depending  upon  the  difficulty  or 
ease  with  which  the  wood  is  split.  The  slabs  be¬ 
tween  the  notches  are  split  off  with  the  axe,  as  seen 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  piece  shown  in  the  figure. 


1 


Fig.  8.— THE  SAW-PIT. 


When  all  the  slabs  are  split  off,  the  surface  is  hewed 
smoothly  with  the  broad-axe.  This  is  being  done  on 
both  sides,  the  timber  is  laid  down,  and  the  edges 


are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Where  there  is  a 
hill-side,  a  saw  pit  may  be  made,  as  shown  at  figure 
8.  A  few  posts  are  set  in  the  ground  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  hill,  and  a  timber  is  mortised  or 
bolted  upon  them.  Three  or  four  timbers  are  laid 
from  the  bank  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  frame  below, 
as  shown  in  figure  8.  The  log  is  rolled  on  to  these 
cross  timbers,  and  blocked  or  spiked  fast  with  the 
dogs.  A  whip-saw  is  used  to  bring  the  timber  into 
a  finished  condition.  When  the  saw  reaches  one  of 
the  cross  pieces,  the  log  is  lifted  with  bars  so  as  to 
free  the  timber,  and  it  is  moved  from  before  to  be¬ 
hind  the  saw,  and  so  on  until  the  work  is  complete. 
Where  a  mill  is  distant  and  time  can  be  devoted 
to  it,  a  saw-pit  of  this  kind  may  be  made  very  use¬ 
ful  upon  many  farms  where  there  ;s  timber  to  be 
cut  for  buildings,  fences,  posts,  or  other  purposes. 

Plan  of  a  Saw  Mill. 

Several  correspondents  have  requested  a  plan  for 
a  saw  mill.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  while  it  is  still,  as  it  always 
has  been,  a  journal  for  farmers  and  others  engaged 
in  the  different  branches  of  agriculture,  is  also  ex¬ 
tensively  read  by  persons  occupied  in  mechanical 
and  other  industries,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
lumbering  and  saw-milling.  When  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  saw  mills  is  examined  by  an  expert  at 
this  business,  there  is  evident  a  very  frequent  want 
of  convenient  and  economical  arrangement,  and  a 
great  waste  of  power,  both  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  arrangement  and  the  cumbrous,  heavy,  ill-con¬ 
structed,  machinery  used.  The  old-fashioned  over¬ 
shot  wheel,  which  utilizes  only  50  per  cent,  or  less, 
of  the  power,  is  generally  found  in  country  mills, 
in  place  of  iron  turbine  wheels  of  the  best  con¬ 
struction,  by  which  75  per  cent  of  the  actual  power 
is  utilized,  or  instead  of  a  well  constructed  steam 
engine,  which  can  be  fed  and  run  at  an  almost 
nominal  expense,  by  using  the  sawdust  and  other 
waste  of  the  mill,  and  is  not  stopped  by  low  water 
or  freshets.  The  cheapest  is  not  always  the  most 
economical.  Utility  and  economy  in  use  are  to  be 
considered  before  cheapness  in  the  first  cost,  and 
there  are  now  so  many 
improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  that  can  be  had 
at  so  little  comparative 
cost,  that  the  miller  can 
not  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  them.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  might  be 
cited  the  “self-sets,” 
by  which,  at  one  move¬ 
ment  of  a  lever,  or  a 
winch,  or  in  some  by  an 
automatic  movement, 
the  log  can  be  set  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  proper 
point  to  cut  a  board  or 
plank  of  any  required 
thickness,  with  certain¬ 
ty  ;  while  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  “setting-bar”  time 
must  be  taken  to  loosen 
the  “  dogs,”  move  the 
log,  adjust  it  by  a 
measure,  tighten  the 
dogs,  and  then  repeat 
all  this  at  the  other  end  of  the  log;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  machinery  has  lost  its  momentum,  and 
time  must  be  given  to  restore  this.  The  cost  of 
the  “self-sets”  may  be  saved  in  a  one-saw  mill 
in  one  month,  by  the  mere  gain  of  time. 

The  plan  here  given  is  for  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  cheap  frame  mill,  to  be  run  by  water  or 
steam-power.  The  building  is  intended  to  be  made 
in  a  bank  or  hill-side,  so  that  the  upper  floor  may 
be  on  a  level  with  the  log  yard  or  pond  and  roll¬ 
way,  and  the  basement  may  be  occupied  by  lath  and 
shingle  mills,  and  the  engines,  if  steam-power  be 
used.  In  this  case  the  boiler  would  be  placed  in 
the  cellar,  and  all  the  waste  of  the  mill  would  be 
carried  through  well-lioles,  slides,  or  hatchways,  to 
the  furnace.  The  principal  floor  is  shown  at  figure  1 . 
This  is  open  at  the  front  for  seven  feet  in  higlit, 


Fig.  1.— PRINCIPAL  FLOOR. 


and  may  be  closed  by  drop  doors.  The  floor  should 
be  at  least  30  feet  wide  for  a  mill  having  all  the 
machinery  which  is  necessary  to  economical  work¬ 
ing.  The  length  will  have  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  kind  of  timber  sawed.  A  carriage  of  80  to  36 
feet  long,  will  necessarily  require  a  mill  of  at  least 
double  that  length,  and  if  any  other  machinery  is 
used  upon  this  floor,  additional  room  will  have  to 
be  provided  for  it.  In  the  plan  here  given,  the  log¬ 
way  (a)  is  at  the  side.  The  logs  may  be  rolled  in 
to  the  mill  from  a  skid-way  at  the  side,  or  may  be 
drawn  in  at  the  front  by  means  of  a  “  bull  wheel  ” 
and  chain  at  the  rear  of  the  log-way.  The  carriage 
(6)  is  mounted  on  wheels,  and  runs  on  rails,  by 
which  less  power  is  re¬ 
quired  than  when  the 
slide-ways  are  used. 

The  saw  (c)  is  either  a 
gate,  a  muley,  or  a  cir¬ 
cular  saw ;  where  hard 
wood  is  chiefly  cut,  the 
first  is  generally  used, 
as  being  less  likely  to 
“  run,”  than  the  muley 
or  the  circular  saw,  and 
needing  less  skill  to 
work  one  passably  well. 

At  cl  is  the  gearing  for 
the  feed,  and  at  e  is  the 
board-car  and  railway 
upon  which  it  runs, 
either  to  the  board 
piles  in  front  or  rear 
of  the  mill,  or  to  the 
planing  mill  (p)  in  the  rear.  The  rough  edged 
boards  from  the  sides  of  the  logs,  are  edged  on  the 
table  (/),  and  the  slabs  are  run  upon  the  board-car 
to  the  slab-saw  (g),  where  they  are  cut  into  4  feet 
lengths  and  thrown  down  the  well  (A)  and  slide  (i) 
to  the  floor  below,  to  be  cut  into  laths.  The 
edgiugs  and  thin  slabs,  when  steam  is  used, 
are  thrown  down  a  hatchway  to  the  cellar,  where 
they  are  consumed  under  the  boiler.  Figure  2 
is  apian  of  the  lower  floor,  upon  which  is  the  slide 
(i)  for  the  cut  slabs,  the  “bolting”  saw,  and  the 
lath-saw  (j).  In  the  rear  of  each  of  these  saws  a 
“  horse  ”  (A,  ?,)is  provided,  upon  which  the  bolts  and 
laths  are  placed  as  they  are  sawed.  When  a  bun¬ 
dle  (50  or  100)  of  laths  is  sawed,  they  are  tied  up 
and  the  bundle  placed  upon  a  pile  near  by.  A 
shingle  mill  may  be  jflaced  at  q,  and  supplied  by 
the  best  of  the  slabs.  The  waste  from  these  saws 
goes  down  the  hatchway  (to)  into  the  cellar.  The 
steam-engine  (o)  is  above  the  boiler,  and  the  large 
pulley  and  gears  (n)  are  below  the  saws.  Where 
the  mill  is  run  by  water-power,  this  waste  should 
be  run  out  upon  a  truck  and  railway  to  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  where  it  is  burned  every  day,  so  that  it  may 
not  accumulate  and  endanger  the  mill  by  risk  of  fire. 
The  shafting  by  which  these  saws  are  run,  should 
go  under  the  floor  so  as  to  avoid  accident.  There 
is  now  a  great  economy  in  purchasing  what  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  complete  saw  mills.  These 
are  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  complete  in 
every  detail,  from  the  engine  and  boiler  to  the  belt¬ 
ing  by  which  the  machinery  is  operated  ;  so  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  building  to 
hold  the  machinery.  There  are  several  manufac¬ 
turers  who  make  a  special  business  of  supplying 
the  machinery  and  fittings  of  saw  mills,  from  whom 
estimates  may  be  procured  for  outfits  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  most  simple  up  to  the  most  complete. 

- -o  i»i  tm - • 

No  Need  for  Interior  Fences. — The  interior 
fences  of  farms  occupy  more  space  and  cost  more 
money,  than  the  outer  fences,  while  they  ore  al¬ 
most  entirely  unnecessary.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  pasturing  the  cultivated  land  costs  many 
times  more  than  the  little  gain  derived  from  it. 
The  pasturing  of  mowing  lands,  and  newly  seeded 
stubbles,  as  a  rule,  is  very  injurious,  and  when,  un¬ 
der  exceptional  circumstances,  this  is  desirable,  a 
temporary  fence,  of  portable  hurdles,  might  be 
profitably  used.  It,  may  be  beneficial  to  have  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture  lot  upon  every  farm,  and  where 
there  is  a  roughish  piece  of  land,  it  may  be  soused. 
But  it  will  be  found  far  more  profitable  to  fence  a 
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small  plot  iu  a  convenient  place  for  tnc  stock,  and 
feed  them  there  with  green-fodder  grown  and  cut 
especially  for  them,  than  to  make  a  practice  of  in¬ 
discriminate  pasturing,  with  the  necessary  main¬ 
tenance  of  interior  fencing  at  a  high  cost. 

- *s— - 

A  Hatching  Coop  for  Winter  Use. 

Early  chickens  are  very  desirable,  but  they  are 
troublesome  to  raise  in  the  winter.  To  overcome 
the  difficulty,  and  keep  the  young  chicks  sufficient¬ 
ly  warm  during  very  cold  weather,  wc  have  provided 
a  few  coops  of  the  style  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving.  It  is  4  feet  long  and  3  wide,  and  4 
feet  high,  which  is  large  enough  to  give  ample  ven¬ 
tilation  when  it  is  temporarily  closed.  The  nest  is 


A  HATCHING  COOP  POE  WINTEB. 

made  in  one  corner  of  the  coop,  and  when  the 
chicks  are  hatched,  they  maybe  confined  in  it  when 
necessary.  The  front  is  a  common  hot-bed  sash, 
3x4  feet,  and  can  be  raised  or  removed  at  pleasure. 
The  coop  is  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  poultry-house 
near  the  glass  front,  and  being  thus  thoroughly 
warmed  during  the  day,  will  retain  sufficient 
warmth  during  the  night.  In  the  coldest  weather 
a  blanket  or  mat  may  be  thrown  over  the  coop. 

A  Village  Improvement  Association  — 
What  has  been  Done  in  Litchfield,  Gt. 

In  several  villages  of  New  England,  there  have 
been  established  of  late,  what  are  known  as  Village 
Improvement  Associations  or  Companies.  These 
consist  of  a  number  of  public  spirited,  energetic, 
and  liberal  people — both  ladies  and  geutlemen— 
who  associate  themselves  under  the  operation  of  a 
State  law,  which  regulates  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  companies  without  capital,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  streets,  side¬ 
walks,  crossings,  public  squares,  fences,  shade- 
trees,  and  other  conveniences  and  adornments  of 
the  villages.  Every  resident  of  a  village  knows 
how  slowly  reforms  and  improvements  of  this 
character  are  effected,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  in¬ 
duce  some  persons  to  see  their  interest  in  beauti¬ 
fying  or  improving,  either  their  own  or  the  public 
property.  It  is  true,  what  is  the  business  of  no¬ 
body  in  particular,  goes  undone  very  easily,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
more  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  citizens,  that  the 
indolence,  or  inertia  rather,  of  the  majority  is  over¬ 
come,  and  a  course  of  improvement  is  set  in  action. 
The  benefit  accruing  from  the  precept  and  examples 
of  these  enterprising  people,  are  very  great  indeed; 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order,  are  provocative  of 
sobriety,  industry,  and  thrift,  and  these  again,  tend 
towards  a  higher  condition  of  morality.  So  that 
morality  and  comfort,  as  well  as  agreeable  appear¬ 
ance,  if  not  elegance,  result  from  the  operation  of 
these  village  improvement  associations.  While 
they  are  desirable  everywhere,  they  are  still  more 
useful  and  effective  in  those  places  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  summer  business  is,  to  entertain 
strangers  from  the  large  towns  and  cities.  These 
people  are  greatly  attracted  by  clean  streets, 
smooth  walks,  green  lawns,  bright  gardens,  neat 
houses,  and  the  certainty  of  general  order  and  re¬ 
spectability  which  these  things  indicate.  Without 
distinguishing  any  one  place  in  particular,  there 
are  many  such  villages  as  are  referred  to,  which  at 
first  sight  put  the  stranger  upon  good  terms  with 
them  ;  while  there  are  many  which  sadly  need  the 


reforming  influence  of  an  improvement  society,  for 
tlieir  own  good  and  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
visit  them.  For  the  benefit  of  the  latter  we  give 
some  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Litchfield 
(Conn.)  Village  Improvement  Company.  What 
has  been  done  will  speak  for  itself,  and  may  serve 
to  form  a  model  for  other  villages  to  copy. 

This  Association  was  formed  in  April,  1875,  and 
consisted  at  first  of  about  100  members.  The  first 
season  there  was  expended  $2,147.78  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  10,478  feet  of  concrete  side-walk  was 
laid ;  street  crossings  were  made  of  stone,  where 
formerly  there  was  deep  mud  in  wet  weather,  and 
deep  dust  in  dry  weather ;  seats  were  put  up  in  the 
public  parks ;  wooden  bridges,  (culverts  we  sup¬ 
pose  are  meant),  were  made  ;  rubbish  was  removed, 
aud  railings  were  repaired.  To  meet  these  expenses 
$1,412.29  was  raised  ;  of  this  sum,  $177  was  from 
members  fees ;  $714.08  from  entertainments  of 
various  kinds  ;  $129.83  from  donations,  and  $391.38 
from  repayments  for  side-walks.  A  debt  was  thus 
left  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  seasou.  The 
entertainments  consisted  of  lectures,  readings,  and 
strawberry  festivals,  and  were  certainly  liberally 
patronized.  These,  in  themselves,  where  undoubt¬ 
edly  valuable  aids  to  improvement,  though  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  original  bill.  In  the  winter  of  1875 — 
’76,  walks  were  cleared  of  snow,  aud  such  shade 
trees  as  were  broken  or  endangered  by  a  severe 
ice  storm,  were  trimmed.  $567.59  was  expended 
that  winter.  During  the  second  year  $2,214.91 
was  expended  and  the  sum  of  $1,923.69  was  raised 
by  similar  methods  to  those  already  mentioned. 

Besides  all  this  work,  much  was  done  by  private 
individuals,  iu  emulation  of  the  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany.  Thus  the  example  given  by  tlie  Association, 
has  ied  to  a  general  disposition  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  private  property,  and  as  nothing  is  more 
infectious  than  a  taste  for  flowers,  green  lawns, 
neatiy  kept  foot-paths,  and  fences,  the  desire  to 
improve  spreads  beyond  the  village,  aud  the  farm¬ 
ers  outside  begin  very  soon  to  adopt  the  general 
custom.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  far  this  may 
go  when  it  is  once  started,  and  what  an  immense 
influence  for  good  is  exerted  far  and  wide.  In  be¬ 
ginning  this  improvement,  it  is  the  first  step  which 
is  the  most  difficult,  and  this  must  be  taken  by  one 
energetic  and  experienced  person.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  instance  here  referred  to,  but  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  that  his  efforts  were  readily  supported  by 
others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  example  may 
be  copied  in  many  villages,  and  although  it  may  not 
always  be  possible,  to  enlist  so  large  a  company  of 
helpers,  yet  a  small  beginning  should  not  lead  to 
discouragement,  as  proportionate  success  may  be 
achieved.  The  profits  resulting  from  these  im¬ 
provements,  are  far  greater  than  the  original  cost. 
Not  only  is  there  a  direct  value  received  for  the 
money  expended,  in  the  increased  worth  of  the 
property  benefited,  but  there  is,  besides,  not  esti¬ 
mating  the.  resulting  comfort  and  satisfaction,  a 
large  extra  value  added.  A  well  kept  garden, 
neat  fences  and  gates,  and  shade  trees,  add  to  a 
village  lot  or  a  farm,  many  times  their  cost,  so  that 
no  more  profitable  outlay  than  this  can  be  made. 
- -  - - - .  — - 

A  Bolster  Spring  for  ,Earm  Wagons. 

A  new  Bolster  Spring  is  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engravings,  which  possesses  several  good  quali¬ 
ties,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  a  set  may  be 
bought  at  a  moderate  price,  and  attached  to  the 


Fig.  1.— SPRING  FOR  WAGON  BOLSTER. 


wagon  by  the  farmer  himself.  The  desirability  of 
having  springs  to  wagons  for  heavy  work  need  not 
be  urged ;  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  both 
wagon  and  wheels  is  large  on  even  good  roads,  and 
as  our  roads  are  generally  the  reverse  of  good, 


there  are  but  few  localities,  in  which  these  springs 
would  not  pay  for  their  cost  in  the  increased  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  vehicle.  The  springs,  figure  1,  are 
attached  to  the  wagon-box,  as  shown  in  figure  2, 
and  rest  upon  the  bolster ;  such  is  their  shape, 
that  the  box  is  raised  only  three  inches  above  the 
bolster.  The  springs  can  not  break,  as  before  their 
whole  tension  is  exercised,  the  weight  of  the  load 
rests  upon  the  bolster,  and  thus  the  spriugs  are 
relieved  from  sudden  jerks  caused  by  stones  or 


Fig.  2.— THE  BOLSTER  SPRING  ATTACHED. 


ruts  in  the  road.  The  use  of  these  obviates  the 
necessity  for  having  springs  to  the  wagon  seat ; 
they  are  made  to  carry  from  2,000  to  5,000  lbs.  the 
set.  This  very  recent  invention,  which  will  meet  a 
general  want,  is  just  brought  out  by  the  makers, 
Semple,  Birge  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  widely 
known  as  builders  of  wagons  and  farm  machinery. 
- - - - - 

The  Hereford  Breed  of  Cattle. 

BT  T.  L.  MILLER,  BEECHER,  ILL. 

In  an  article  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
November  last,  accompanying  an  engraving  of  the 
Hereford  bull  “Little  Bill,”  it  is  stated  that  the 
Hereford  is  “  second  only  to  the  Shorthorn  as  a 
beef  animal,  when  kept  under  equally  favorable 
circumstances.”  I  have  now  been  a  breeder  of 
Hereford’s  for  several  years,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  the  Shorthorn  can  excel  the  Hereford.  The 
Shorthorn  shows  at  his  best  when  on  the  richest 
food,  and  ail  he  will  take  of  it,  from  the  time  he  is 
dropped  until  he  goes  to  the  butcher.  Even  here 
the  Hereford  will  make  as  large  gains  as  the  Short¬ 
horn,  and  do  it  on  twenty-five  per  cent  less  feed. 
And  the  larger  portion  of  the  writers  on  cattle, 
when  they  touch  this  point  at  all,  admit  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  Hereford.  The  only'  place  where 
the  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  have  an  opportunity 
to  test  this,  has  been  at  the  celebrated  cattle  fairs 
at  Smithfield,  Eng.  For  nearly  the  whole  time, 
from  1799  up  to  1851,  the  two  breeds  were  shown 
in  the  same  classes — in  fact,  all  breeds  were  shown 
together — and  the  Hereford  oxen,  or  steers,  as 
fat  cattle,  took  185  premiums,  as  against  the  82  by 
the  Shorthorns.  The  Herefords  were  formed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  Tompkins,  commencing  in 
1766,  and  fairly  established  1776 — about  the  same 
time  Charles  &  Robert  Colling  were  improving  the 
Shorthorns.  As  a  rule,  the  feeders  and  breeders 
that  show  at  Smithfield,  have  fed  high,  and  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  two  breeds  have  made  the 
best  weights  and  quality  that  could  be  made, 
while  the  Herefords  took  nearly  twice  as  many 
premiums  as  the  Shorthorns,  and  nearly  twice  as 
much  money.  If  the  test  could  have  been  made  as 
to  the  cost  of  producing  these  weights,  then  the 
Herefords  would  have  shown  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  better  than  the  Shorthorns,  and  many  of 
the  feeders  of  Herefords  would  claim  a  greater  dif¬ 
ference  than  this.  A  late  Shorthorn  paper  admits 
these  facts  in  favor  of  Herefords  at  three  years  and 
over,  and  claim  an  advantage  for  the  Shorthorn  at 
two.  The  same  article  admits  that  Hereford  beef 
in  the  London  market,  at  three  and  over,  is  worth 
more  than  Shorthorn  beef,  and  that  every  where 
good  butchers  will  pay  more  for  Hereford  than  for 
Shorthorn  beef.  Now,  what  are  the  facts,  we 
will  take  Smithfield  again.  The  beef  steers  are 
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shown  in  classes  as  follows  : — Under  2  years  and  6 
months  ;  over  2  years  and  6  months,  under  3  years 
and  3  months  ;  over  3  years  and  3  months,  under  4 
years  and  6  months.  In  1869,  in  the  youngest  and 
oldest  classes,  the  Herefords  were  the  heaviest,  but 
the  difference  of  weight  at  the  Smithfleld  between 
the  Herefords  and  Shorthorns,  is  trifling,  and  is 


of  the  dairy,  are  appearing  almost  daily,  and  in  this 
respect  dairying  is  not  at  all  behind  any  other 
skilled  handicraft.  But  to  curdle  the  milk,  rennet 
— the  stomach  of  the  calf — is  still  used  ;  and  the 
curd  is  heated  in  the  vats,  broken  up ;  drained, 
ground,  salted,  and  pressed,  the  same  now  as  in  the 
old-fashioned  dairies.  The  greater  economy  of 


test ;  this  is  to  take  a  bar,  or  rod,  of  iron  heated  to 
a  point  somewhat  less  than  a  dull  red  heat,  and 
bring  it  into  contact  with  a  piece  of  curd.  If,  when 
the  hot-iron  is  drawn  from  the  curd,  it  brings  with 
it  a  quantity  of  glutinous  strings,  the  curd  is  ready 
for  removal  from  the  vats.  It  is  dipped  out  from 
these  with  the  curd  dipper,  a  pail  having  a  flat  side, 


as  often  with  one  as  the  other.  The  great  differ-  ! 
ence  between  the  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  is  in 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  value  of  the  product. 
The  cost  of  production  is  one-fourth  in  favor  of 
the  Hereford.  The  product  is  worth  from  ten  per  j 
cent  to  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  Hereford  more  than 
in  the  Shorthorn  steer,  and  these  points  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind.  And  again,  the  Hereford  j 
can  be  grazed  and  fitted  for  the  butcher  on  pastures  ! 
that  would  not  keep  a  Shorthorn  even  in  good 
store  condition.  These  facts  can  be  sustained. 

[While  Mr.  M.  may  believe  the  above  to  be  all 
perfectly  true,  yet  the  fact  that  there  a  are  hundred 
Shorthorn  herds  in  existence  for  one  of  Herefords, 
must  be  taken  to  prove  that,  for  some  very  good 
reasons,  the  Shorthorn  is  superior  to  the  Hereford. 
Fashion  must  have  something  to  back  it.  —  Ed.] 


The  Process  of  Cheese  Making. 


The  establishment  of  the  factory  system  in  the 
cheese  dairy,  has  made  no  change  in  the  method  of 


labor  in  the  factory,  however,  is  seen  at  once  in 
glancing  over  the  apparatus  used.  After  the  re¬ 
ceiving  and  weighing  of  the  milk,  as  shown  in  an 
illustration  upon  page  53,  it  is  run  into  vats,  which 
hold  about  COO  gallons  each.  In  these  the  milk  is 
warmed  to  about  80%  the  proper  temperature  for 
coagulation ;  it  is  then  well  stirred  to  ensure  the 
even  distribution  of  heat,  and  the  rennet  is  added 
and  thoroughly  mingled  by  stirring.  The  curdling 
is  complete  in  40  to  60  minutes,  when  the  mass  is 
stirred,  or  broken  (fig.  3),  by  a  many  bladed  curd 
knife  into  small  blocks  to  facilitate  its  separation 
from  the  whey.  When  the  curd  has  acquired  suf¬ 
ficient  firmness,  it  is  more  thoroughly  broken,  either 
by  the  hands  or  by  what  is  known  as  an  agitator. 
After  the  curd  is  broken  up,  heat  is  applied  by 
means  of  steam  pipes  until  the  whey  and  curd  to¬ 
gether  are  brought  to  a  temperature  of  about  100 
degrees.  During  this  heating  the  curd  is  stirred, 
and  after  the  “cooking”  is  complete,  it  is  left  to 
rest,  with  occasional  stirrings,  until  a  proper  degree 
of  acidity,  or  rather  approach  to  acidity,  is  observed 
in  the  whey.  The  whey  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the 


into  a  cooler,  the  vat  being  tipped  by  means  of 
winches.  This  is  shown  at  figure  4.  The  curd  is 
left  here  to  cool  for  afew  minutes,  when  it  is  turned 
over  and  again  left,  to  acquire  a  certain  mellowness. 
It  is  then  pressed  for  10  minutes,  when  it  is  taken 
out,  ground  in  the  curd  mill,  (fig.  5,)  and  salted; 
two  pounds  of  salt  being  used  for  100  pounds  of 
curd.  The  proper  temperature  of  the  curd  is  kept 
up  during  these  processes  by  covering  it  with  s 
cloth.  After  having  been  ground,  and  salted,  the 
curd  is  put  into  the  presses,  (fig.  6,)  in  which  it  re 
mains  under  pressure  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
pressure,  which  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw, 
should  be  sufficient  to  force  out  the  whey, 
and  consolidate  the  cheese.  It  is  obvious  that 
much  tact  and  experience  are  needed  to  produce 
cheese  of  first  quality,  when  it  is  considered  what  a 
multitude  of  interfering  and  complicated  changes 
may  occur  in  the  condition  of  the  curd,  through 
atmospheric  effects,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  or  the 
rennet,  or  unavoidable  difficulties  in  securing  the 
,  precise  degrees  of  heat  or  fermentation  of  the  curd, 
j  But  iu  the  well  managed  cheese  factory  all  danger  of 


PRESSING  THE  CHEESE. 


■GRINDING  THE  CURD. 


producing  the  curd  from  the  milk,  or  the  cheese 
from  the  curd.  The  improvements  have  been 
wholly  in  the  machinery  used  in  the  processes  ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  apparatus  of  the  factories  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing  for  the  better.  New  contrivances 
for  performing  labor  more  easily,  or  for  securing 
greater  cleanliness  or  effectiveness  in  the  methods 


curd  is  heaped  in  the  vats  and  left  to  become  sour. 
Upon  the  exact  degree  of  acid  that  is  developed  in 
the  curd,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  quality 
of  the  cheese  ;  and  the  skillful  practice  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  cheese  maker  is  perhaps  more  needed  just 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  process.  Those 
who  need  it  can  use  what  is  known  as  the  hot-iron 


failure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  compared  with 
the  chances  of  a  hundred  small  dairies  all  different¬ 
ly  managed,  and  without  the  machinery  needed  for 
accurate  manipulation.  It  is  on  account  of  this  uni¬ 
formity  in  quality  that  the  American  factory  cheese 
fills  aplace  in  the  markets  of  the  world  that  no  other 
dairy  product  has  ever  done,  or  is  likelv  to  do. 
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Macowan’s  Flame  Flower. 

The  well  known  Tritoma  Uvaria,  its  varieties  and 
allies,  is  justly  valued  for  its  brilliant  spikes  which 
give  a  brilliancy  to  the  garden  in  the  autumn 
months.  We  are  indebted  to  England  for  the 
common  name,  “  Red-hot  Poker  Plant,”  which  is 


soft  orange  color,  which  is  very  pleasing.  The 
plant  seems  to  be  a  remarkably  free  liowerer,  and  its 
season  is  evidently  a  long  one.  The  stems  of  tall 
species,  unless  staked,  are  apt  to  be  bent  by  the 
weight  of  the  flower  spikes,  and  the  autumnal 
storms  frequently  make  sad  work  with  them,  acsi- 
dents  from  which  this  species  is  likely  to  be  free. 
When  first  introduced  into  England,  it  was  grown 


servedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  ornamental¬ 
leaved  bedding  and  pot-plants ;  and  being  easily 
propagated,  a  suflicient  stock  is  quickly  obtained 
to  meet  the  great  demand  which  a  desirable  novelty 
like  this  is  sure  to  create.  The  now  well-known 
variety  called  “  The  Shah,”  which  for  some  time 
after  its  introduction  seemed  to  be  “  under  a  cloud,” 
has  at  length  proved  to  be  invaluable  for  bedding 


macowan’s  flame  flower. — (Tritoma  Macowani.)  many-colored  colecs. — (Coleus  multicolor.) 


more  descriptive  than  elegant,  and  when  the 
English,  as  we  see  by  their  journals  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  do,  change  this  awkward  name  to  “Flame 
Flower,”  we  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment,  with  thanks.  The  plants  were  originally 
placed  in  the  genus  Kniphophia,  but  later  a  portion 
of  them  were  separated  to  make  another  genus, 
Tritoma.  We  notice  that  English  writers  are  of 
late  inclined  to  restore  these,  and  to  call  them  all 
Kniphophia.  As  the  name  Tritoma  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  gardens  and  catalogues,  we  retain  it 
until  we  can  examine  into  the  reasons  for  discard¬ 
ing  it  for  the  other.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  discuss 
names,  but  to  call  attention  to  a  new  species,  so 
recently  introduced  into  cultivation,  that  it  is  quite 
a  rarity  abroad,  and  which  we  saw  last  October 
flowering  finely  in  the  hardy  herbaceous  collection 
of  Messrs.  Woolsou  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.  This 
species  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Macowan,  in  the 
mountains  of  South  Africa,  at  an  elevation  of  4,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  named  in  his  honor, 
Tritoma  Macowani.  With  the  same  general  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  tall-growing  Tritomas,  which  have  been 
60  long  in  cultivation,  it  is  much  more  delicate,  and 
smaller.  The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
epecies  in  being  more  rigid,  and  in  having  their 
edges  roughened  by  minute  teeth.  The  flower 
stems  are  not  much  over  a  foot  high,  (the  English 
descriptions  say  from  1  to  2  feet,)  and  bear  at  the 
summit  a  spike  of  reflexed  flowers,  which,  while 
they  have  not  the  firey  aspect  of  the  other  species, 
are  sufficiently  brilliant,  being  of  a  very  rich  and 


only  as  a  conservatory  plant,  for  which  use  it  is 
well  adapted.  It  has  proved  quite  hardy  with 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  at  Baden  Baden,  Germany,  and 
in  some  English  gardens,  and  will  be  tested  by 
Woolson  &  Co.  the  present  winter.  The  other 
6pecies  of  Flame  Flower  are  usually  hardy  in  the 
climate  of  New  York,  if  given  a  covering  of  litter, 
and  this  species  of  Macowan  is  so  desirable  that, 
if  not  absolutely  hardy,  it  will  be  worth  the  slight 
protection  required  by  the  others. 

A  New  Coleus.— C.  Multicolor. 

BY  W.  C.  BAltr.T,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


[Last  fall  we  saw  at  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  a  new 
Coleus,  which  Wm.  C.  and  Charles  Barry,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  had  brought  over 
“  by  hand,”  so  to  speak,  as  they  had  cared  for  it  in 
their  state-room  during  the  voyage.  The  variety 
being  quite  new,  we  requested  Mr.  Barry  to  fur¬ 
nish  us,  when  the  plant  should  be  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effects  of  travel,  with  materials 
for  an  engraving  ;  this  he  has  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  sends  the  accompanying  notes. — Ed.] 
Of  the  many  Plant  “  Novelties  ”  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  while  abroad  the  past  summer,  I 
think  that  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  was 
Coleus  multicolor.  Interesting,  because  of  its  curi¬ 
ous,  distinct,  and  beautiful  foliage  ;  valuable,  for 
the  reason  that  in  this  climate  the  Coleus  is  de- 


out  as  well  as  for  pot  culture.  The  “  Chameleon,” 
another  beautiful  variety,  about  which  there  was 
some  question  as  to  its  value,  has  won  its  way  to 
popular  favor,  and  is  now  considered  indispensable 
in  every'  collection.  The  new  species,  the  form  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  engraving,  is  very  ap¬ 
propriately  called  multicolor,  on  account  of  the 
many  colors  which  are  presented  in  its  leaves. 
Although  quite  distinct  from  either  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  above,  it  seems  to  partake  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  peculiarities  of  both,  so  much  so  as  to 
suggest  that  it  may  have  originated  from  them.  It 
is  claimed  for  it,  however,  that  it  is  a  distinct 
species,  and  a  native  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  It 
was  introduced  to  the  trade  last  spring  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  firm  of  Veitch  &  Sons,  London,  who  describe 
it  as  follows  : — “  In  form  the  leaves  differ  chiefly 
from  the  usual  type  in  having  the  teeth  of  the  edges 
greatly  elongated  and  rounded  at  the  tips.  In  color 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  rich  shades  of 
crimson,  red,  rose,  etc.,  into  which  the  leaves  sport ; 
some  of  the  young  leaves  having  also  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  for  the  ground  color  marked  with  rose  or  red. 
All  the  shades  of  color  in  the  foliage  contrast  finely 
with  the  bright  green  of  the  stem  and  foot  stalks. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  will  be  found  among 
the  most  useful  of  its  tribe  for  decoration.  It  re¬ 
ceived  a  First  Class  Certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  May  2nd.  Also  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  April  18th.” 

All  who  have  seeu  the  new  Coleus  pronounce  it  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  list  of  plants  with  oma-> 
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mental  foliage,  and  it  we  mistake  not,  it  is  destined 
to  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  in  this  country 
by  all  the  lovers  of  new  and  beautiful  plants. 

Experience  With  Vegetables  in  1877. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

[As  an  aid  to  those  who,  bewildered  by  the  great 
variety  offered  by  the  catalogues,  lind  it  difficult  to 
make  a  selection  of  vegetables,  we  have  usually 
given  in  February  a  list  of  those  we  regard  as  re¬ 
liable.  While  it  is  desirable  that  the  main  crops 
should  be  of  sorts,  the  value  of  which  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  we  would  not  discourage  the  trial  of  novel¬ 
ties,  of  which  many  are  offered  every  year,  the 
testing  of  these  in  comparison  with  the  older  kinds 
adds  much  to  the  interest  of  gardening.  This  year, 
Mr.  Henderson  gives  us  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ence,  which  in  the  main  agrees  with  our  own. — -Ed.] 

For  a  number  of  years  past  we  have  set  apart  a 
piece  of  our  ground  on  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J., 
for  testing  the  relative  merits  of  all  the  leading 
kinds  of  vegetables  in  general  use.  Every  class  is 
treated  exactly  alike.  All  of  each  class  are  sown 
the  same  day,  and  in  every  subsequent  operation, 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  all  are  treated  alike, 
whether  sown  in  hot-bed  to  be  transplanted,  or 
when  sown  in  the  open  ground.  Our  “  Trial  Book” 
shows  the  following  results  of  the  various  tests. 
We  name,  however,  only  the  varieties  having  merit, 
all  such  as  were  tested  and  found  to  be  inferior 
either  in  earliness  or  quality,  are  cither  not  named 
here  at  all  or  merely  noticed  to  indicate,  wherein, 
in  our  estimation,  the  want  of  merit  lies.  About 
an  average  of  25  varieties  of  each  kind  of  vegetables 
were  tested,  and  at  least  50  plants  of  each  variety  : 

Beans,  Bush. — Early  Mohawk  is  a  few  days  earlier 
than  Valentine,  which  is  yet  tlie  best  for  general 
crop.  Black  Wax  is  a  tine  stringless  variety. 
Refugee,  late  and  largely  used  for  pickling. 

Beans,  Pole. — Large  Lima  is  still  the  favorite. 
Dutch  Case  Knife  is  also  an  excellent  sort,  and  the 
Giant  Wax  is  a  stringless  snap  bean,  but  a  climber. 

Beets.—  For  first  early  we  find  Egyptian  best,  next 
the  Blood  Turnip,  and  for  late  the  Long  Blood. 
Bassano  is  early,  but  objectionable  for  market, 
on  account  of  its  very  light  color. 

Mangels  and  Sugar-Beets. — In  an  impartial  trial  of 
the  four  best  known  sorts,  Norbiton  Giant  gave 
20  per  cent  more  weight  per  acre  than  any  other. 

Cabbages.— The  seeds  were  sown  in  hot-bed  on 
March  1st,  and  the  plants  set  out  in  the  open  ground 
the  first  week  in  April.  The  Early  Wakefield  still 
stands  unrivalled  as  earliest  and  best  of  its  size,  it 
being  in  fine  marketable  order  on  June  15.  Early 
Summer,  however,  that  came  only  one  week  later, 
was  double  the  weight,  and  equally  uniform  in 
heading.  This  we  find  is  becoming  the  favorite 
large  early  variety  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country.  It  has  only  been  introduced  into  general 
cultivation  within  the  past  four  years,  though  it 
has  been  grown  for  nearly  20  years  by  one  of  our 
best  Long  Island  farmers,  who  had  a  monopoly  of 
it  up  to  that  time.  Next  in  value,  as  a  second  early, 
comes  the  Winningstadt,  a  well  known  pyramidal¬ 
shaped  variety  of  great  solidity.  Next  in  order 
came  Early  Flat  Dutch,  which,  by  middle  of  July, 
gave  heads  of  15  lbs.  weight.  For  the  fall  crop, 
(seed  sown  in  May,)  nothing  is  found  better  than 
Premium  Flat  Dutch.  A  correspondent  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  writes  that  a  field  of  5  acres  averaged  14  lbs. 
per  head.  American  Drumhead  Savoy  is  best  in 
its  class.  Of  cabbages  for  pickling,  we  find  the 
Blood  Red  Erfurt  by  far  the  best  colored. 

Carrot. — French  Forcing,  earliest,  and  handsome, 
next  Early  Horn,  and  a  newish  sort  called  Half 
Long  Red,  of  very  bright  color,  and  excellent  flavor. 
For  field  crop,  Improved  Long  Orange  is  best. 

Cauliflowers,  (sown  and  planted  at  same  dates  as 
the  cabbages.) — The  new  variety  known  as  Early 
Snowball,  is  the  best  acquisition  of  the  season. 
It  was  a  week  earlier  than  all  other  sorts  tried; 
heads  of  fine  size,  of  snowy  whiteness,  few  and 
short  leaves,  making  it  in  every  way  desirable, 
whether  for  growing  under  glass  or  in  the  open 
ground.  Next  to  this  was  the  Extra  Early  Erfurt, 


hitherto  considered  the  best  variety.  Later,  for 
succession,  came  Half  Early  Paris,  and  Le  Nor- 
mand’s  Short  Stemmed,  too  late  for  early,  but  valu¬ 
able  as  a  fall  sort. 

Celerg. — Probably  in  no  vegetable  cultivated  has 
the  variety  so  much  to  do  with  success  as  Celery. 
Our  own  experience,  and  that  of  scores  of  our  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors,  is  that  nearly  all  the  giant  or  tall- 
growing  kinds  are  unprofitable  to  raise.  Not  only 
does  their  culture  entail  twice  the  labor,  but  they 
are  almost  always  wanting  in  solidity  and  in  flavor. 
While  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  Celery  are  now 
grown  for  the  market  of  New  York,  the  kinds  are 
mainly  the  Half  Dwarf  and  Dwarf  Sandringham,  in 
the  proportion  of  four  of  the  first  to  one  of  the 
second.  The  Boston  Market  variety  has  never 
been  a  favorite  for  the  New  York  Market,  as  its 
tendency  to  throw  up  suckers,  or  side  shoots,  con¬ 
sidered  the  merit  of  that  variety  in  Boston,  makes 
it  objectionable  here.  Hood’s  Dwarf  Red  is  the 
best  variety  of  Celery  in  cultivation,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  with  few  exceptions,  will  not  use  red 
Celery,  while  in  England  it  is  highly  valued,  as  it 
should  be,  for  it  is  not  only  much  better  flavored 
than  the  white  sorts,  but  it  keeps  better,  and  surely, 
when  used  as  an  ornamental  vegetable,  as  Celery 
often  is,  its  bright  crimson,  and  white  color,  make 
it  more  attractive  than  the  white. 

Corn. — Minnesota  we  find  to  be  the  earliest  variety 
of  good  size.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  size  of  ear  medium, 

very  productive,  and  sweet . Large  8-rowed, 

second  early,  large  size,  sweet. .. .New  Egyptian, 
this  variety  is  of  large  size ;  is  about  as  early  as 
8-rowed.  The  merit  claimed  for  it  is  its  excellent 
flavor.  It  has  been  but  little  grown  outside  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  but  has  been  cultivated  there  for  several 
years  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  the  other  sorts. 


_ Stowell’s  Evergreen  for  late  main  crop  we  find 

nothing  yet  to  supersede  this  old  and  reliable  kind. 

Cucumbers. — Early  White  Spine,  and  Green  Pro¬ 
lific,  were  earliest  and  most  prolific,  while  for 
pickling,  Early  Cluster  and  Short  Green  seem  best. 

Egg  Plant.  —New  York  Improved  is  rather  earliest, 
but  Black  Pekin  is  to  our  taste  the  best  flavored — 
they  are  nearly  alike  productive. 

Endive. — Moss  Curled, Green  Curled, and  Batavian. 

Lettuce,  (sown  and  planted  same  date  as  cabbage.) 
— We  find  All  the  Year  Round  (one  of  the  cabbage 
or  Butter  class)  headed  first.  Next  came  the 
Simpson,  and  next  for  standing  the  hot  weather 
best  were  Large  White  Summer,  and  Curled  India. 
Boston  Market,  though  rather  small  for  out-door 
culture,  is  now  almost  exclusively  growm  as  the 
best  for  heading  under  glass. 

Musli  Melons. — White  Japan  proved  earliest,  but 
for  general  crop  Nutmeg  and  Green  Citron  are 
preferable.  Cassaba  is  a  large  yellow  kind ;  is  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  very  prolific. 

Onions. — Wethersfield  Red,  Yellow  Danvers,  and 


White  Globe,  are  probably  tlie^est  of  their  colors, 
for  general  culture,  though  the  newer  kinds  of  the 
Italian  varieties,  such  as  White  Tripoli,  Queen,  and 
Giant  Rocca,  grow  finely  in  South  and  South-west¬ 
erly  States.  _ 

Parsnip. — Hollow  Crowned. 

Parsley. — Moss  Curled  and  Double  Curled. 

Peas. — These,  like  Tomatoes,  have  so  many  new 
claimants  for  earliness  and  productiveness,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide.  Our  tests  of  last  season 
place  them  as  follows,  as  near  as  we  could  judge  : 
First,  Improved  Dan’l  O’Rourke,  next  Philadelphia 
Extra  Early,  and  Carter’s  First  Crop  for  round 
peas  requiring  brush.  Of  the  Dwarfs,  Little  Gem 
and  Blue  Peter,  while  for  larger  growing  wrinkled 
sorts,  Alpha  is  best  and  earliest ;  while  for  main 
late  crop  nothing  yet  we  find  as  good  as  Champion 
of  England. 

Badishes. — Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet,  and  the 
new  White  Tipped  Scarlet,  (French  seed,)  are  all 
about  equally  early.  The  last  named  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  pretty,  and  in  every  way  desirable.  Of  the 
late  of  winter  Radishes,  the  China  Rose  Colored, 
Black,  and  White  Spanish  are  all  good. 

Spinach. — We  find  that  the  Savoy-leaved  is  by 
far  the  best,  giving  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  crop 
on  the  same  space.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
the  great  value  of  this  variety  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  market  gardeners  of  New  York, 
and  they  have  only  recently  woke  up  to  it  on  see¬ 
ing  it  sent  in  by  the  growers  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  other  Southern  points. 

Tomatoes. — Sown  March  5tli, .were  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  twice,  and  set  out  in  open  ground  May  20th. 
This  was  the  most  puzzling  trial  we  made,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  impartially  pick  out  3  or  4  as  the  best 
among  so  many.  Canada  Victor  was,  by  a  majority 
of  censors,  judged  the  earliest  and 
best,  though  Conqueror  and  New 
York  Market  resemble  it,  and  they 
are  evidently  all  nearly  allied  to 
each  other.  Arlington,  a  valuable 
variety,  but  little  later,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  prolific,  large,  and  smooth, 
and  this  and  Excelsior  are  the  fa¬ 
vorite  varieties  for  canning.  Tro¬ 
phy  is  late,  but  its  other  excellent 
qualities  still  leave  it  the  field. 
Golden  Trophy,  a  beautiful  yellow 
variety,  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  very  early  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Little  Gem,  100  Days, 
and  Key’s  Prolific,  ripened  a  few 
fruit  10  days  before  those  above 
named,  but  all  these  varieties  are 
worthless  for  market  purposes,  be¬ 
cause  the  difference  in  carliuess  of 
150  miles  farther  South,  brings  in 
the  finer  sorts,  cheap  enough  to 
take  their  place  until  the  better 
sorts  ripen.  I  have  but  little  hope 
in  any  farther  improvement  in 
earliness  of  the  Tomato.  We  have 
made  no  advance  on  Key’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  sent  out  7  or  8  years  ago, and 
that  earliness  was  at  the  expense 
of  both  size  and  quality,  while  in  the  good  market 
sorts  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anything  much  in 
advance  of  a  good  stock  of  New  York  Market, 
which  has  been  in  culture  for  25  years. 

Turnip. — Red,  and  White-Top  Strap-leaf  are 
earliest.  Purple  White  Globe  is  nearly  as  early, 
and  will  prove  a  more  marketable  sort  from  its 
larger  size.  Yellow  Globe,  for  second  early,  is  one 
of  the  best  for  general  crop.  In  Buta  Bagas,  the 
American  grown  seed  of  the  Purple  and  Green  Top 
kinds  proved  better  in  every  case  than  some  half 
dozen  kinds  of  imported  varieties  tried,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Long  White  French,  a  variety  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  otherwise  desirable. 


The  Fern-Leaved  Trumpet-Flower. 

Last  spring,  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
who  has  a  way  of  sending  out  novelties  at  a  very 
early  date,  sent  us,  among  other  new  plants,  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Campsidium  filicifolium — a  good  deal  of  a 
name  for  such  a  bit  of  a  plant,  as  it  was.  We  knew 


EARLY  SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER. 
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it  was  one  of  the  new  plants  for  which  Mr.  Bull  had 
certificates  from  the  London  Societies,  but  did  not 
give  it  special  attention  at  that  time.  Indeed,  the 
Campsidium  went  quite  out  of- mind  until  last  fall, 
when  at  Rochester,  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  some  fine  specimens  in  the  extensive 
greenhouses  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Mr.  B.  was 
quite  enthusiastic  over  its  beauty,  as  well  he  might 
be,  and  predicted  for  it  great  popularity.  When 
•  ,we  returned  home,  we  looked  for  our  own  speci¬ 
men,  that  came  from  Mr.  Saul,  and  were  glad  to 
find  it  had  grown  to  a  vine  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  clothed  with  leaves  of  the  most  graceful  kind. 
The  engraving  will  show  the  character  of  the  fo¬ 
liage  :  according  to  the  English  catalogues,  the 
leaves  grow  to  the  length  of  about  five  inches, 
though  on  our  small  plant  they  are  only  about  half 
that ;  each  leaf  consists  of  six  to  twelve  pairs  of 
small  leaflets,  with  a  terminal  one,  these  leaflets 
are  lobed  and  toothed,  and,  being  of  a  fine  green 
color,  the  foliage  has  a  strikingly  fern-like  aspect, 
and  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  aspleniums.  Its 
very  beautiful  foliage,  and  the  delicate,  twining 
stem,  makes  the  plant  a  most  admirable  one  for 
decorative  work,  especially  for  vases  and  baskets, 
where  it  can  hang  gracefully  down  the  sides.  It  is 
suited  to  many  of  the  uses,  to  which  Myrsiftfiyllwn 


(Smilax)  is  put,  and  is  superior  to  that  in  the  greater 
delicacy  and  variety  of  its  foliage.  We  notice  that 
in  England  it  is  classed  with  the  stove-plants,  but 
ours  appears  to  flourish  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is 
said  to  bear  cutting  well,  pushing  out  a  new  growth 
freely  after  it  had  been  cut  back  ;  another  point  in 
its  favor  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings.  Should  it  become  as  popular 
as  it  promises  to  be,  uo  doubt  our  florists  will  soon 
find  the  best  manner  of  managing  it,  to  supply  it  in 
such  quantities,  as  they  now  do  the  deservedly 
popular  “  Smilax.”  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Feejee  islands.  A  word  as  to  the  name  we  have 
adopted.  The  flower  is  not  known,  and  when  the 
plant  was  received  in  England,  it  was  called  a 
Campsidium,  from  its  resemblance  in  habit  and  fo¬ 
liage  to  other  species  of  that  genus,  and  the  de¬ 
scriptive  specific  name,  JUicifolium,  or  “  fem-leav- 
ed,”  was  given  to  it.  But  the  best  botanical  authori¬ 
ties  do  not  admit  Campsidium  as  a  genus.  Bentham 
and  Hooker  find  that  it  is  not  distinct  from  Teconia, 
the  genus  of  our  “Trumpet-flower.”  Hence  if, 
when  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  known,  it  should  be 
found  that  its  relationships  were  properly  inferred, 
from  its  foliage,  its  correct  scientific  name  will  be 
Tecoma  ftlicifoha,  which  readily  Anglicises  into 
“Fern-leaved  Trumpet-flower,”  a  name  under 
which  it  will  stand  a  much  better  chance  for  pop¬ 
ularity,  than  if  it  is  to  be  Campsidium  filicifoliurn. 
But  our  name,  like  that,  depends  upon  an  if. 
- - — — - - - 

The  Pampas  Gbass. — The  plumes  of  this  stately 
grass  have  been  sent  from  California  this  fall  in 
large  numbers,  to  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities.  Nothing  can  be  finer  in  the  way  of  orna¬ 


mental  grasses,  than  these  spikes,  about  a  yard 
long,  cf  a  dense  wavy  mass  of  silken  florets  and 
hairs,  of  nearly  pure  white.  This  grass  ( Gynerium 
argenieum)  is  dioecious,  the  pistillate  or  female 
spikes,  being  greatly  inferior  to  tlje  staminate  in 
size  and  silkiness,  so  much  so  that  some  dealers 
supposed  that  another  grass  had  been  sent  to  them. 
The  Pampas  Grass  must  be  cultivated  largely  iu 
California,  probably  expressly  for  these  plumes, 
which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  sul¬ 
phur  fumes,  as  they  are  much  whiter  than  we  have 
seen  them  elsewhere.  The  first  consignment  sold 
at  $3  for  a  pair  of  plumes,  but  later  they  came  in 
such  quantities  and  so  variable  in  quality  that  deal¬ 
ers  ofiered  them  at  §1  and  less.  This  grass  is  scarce¬ 
ly  hardy  at  New  York,  though  it  may  usually  be 
kept  through  the  winter  by  giving  the  roots  a 
covering.  A  cask  placed  over  the  clump,  filled 
with  leaves,  and  covered  with  boards  to  shed  rain, 
makes  a  not  very  sightly,  but  an  efficient  covering. 

-  —  ■■  —  * - «ral  O  Pl* »-•. - . 

A  Rouble  Crop— Cauliflower  and  Lettuce. 

BY  PETEK  HEXDERSOX. 

In  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities  there  are  acres 
of  glass  devoted  to  the  forcing,  or  forwarding,  of 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc.  The  principal  crop,  however, 
is  lettuce,  which  is  raised  during  the  winter  months, 
either  iu  the  old-fashioned  hot-beds,  heated  with 
stable  manure,  or  else  iu  the  more  recent  green¬ 
houses,  heated  by  hot  water  pipes.  But  by  far 
the  largest  quantity  of  early  or  forced  lettuce  is 
grown  in  the  “  cold  frames,”  such  as  are  used  for 
keeping  the  plants  over  winter.  These  are  simply 
two  boards  set  on  edge,  and  placed  parallel  to  one 
another.  The  one  at  the  back  being  about  1  foot 
in  hight,  the  front  one  about  9  inches ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  apart  being  according  to  the  length  of  the 
sash,  which  is  usually  6  feet.  These  frames  are  al¬ 
ways  placed  in  a  position  naturally  sheltered  from 
the  north-west,  or  else  a  high  board  fence  is  built 
to  shelter  them.  The  soil  is  pulverized  and  en¬ 
riched  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  the  lettuce 
is  planted  usually  (here)  about  the  first  week  in 
March,  or  nearly  a  month  before  operations  can  be 
begun  in  the  open  field.  When  the  ordinary  size 
of  sash  (3x6  feet)  is  used,  about  50  lettuce  plants 
are  set  under  each  sash,  or  5  rows  of  10  plants  in 
each,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  But  when  a  double  crop 
of  lettuce  and  cauliflower  is  grown  under  the  same 
sash,  they  are  planted,  as  shown  at  figure  2,  with 
three  entire  rows  of  lettuce,  and  three  of  the 
lettuce  plants  in  the  other  two  rows  replaced  by 
cauliflower,  the  cross  (x)  showing  where  the  cauli- 
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flower  plants  are  placed.  Thus  planted,  each  sash 
contains  44  plants  of  lettuce,  and  6  plants  of  cauli¬ 
flower - Presuming  that  both  are  planted  on 

March  1st,  and  protected  in  the  usual  way  with 
sash,  the  lettuce  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  cut  out  by 
about  May  1st,  leaving  the  whole  space  in  the  frame 
to  be  occupied  by  the  six  plants  of  cauliflower, 
which,  at  this  season,  protected  by  the  glass,  will 


now  grow  so  rapidly  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
to  tfie  frames  another  board  in  hight,  so  as  to  give 
it  head  room.  With  proper  attention  to  airing  and 
watering,  an  excellent  crop  of  cauliflowers  is  al¬ 
most  certain  by  the  end  of  May,  or  about  three 
weeks  sooner  than  it  would  mature  out-doors,  if  it 
matured  at  all ;  for  all  cultivators  know  how  pre¬ 
carious  a  crop  cauliflower  is  when  planted  in  the 
open  ground  in  our  hot,  dry  Juue  weather.  In 
England  the  crop  rarely  fails,  when  planted  in 
spring  out-doors,  for  there  they  get  very  nearly  the 
conditions  of  temperature  which  we  give  when  for¬ 
warded  under  glass  in  the  way  above  described.... 
The  advantage  of  this  double  crop  is  apparent. 
Only  six  plants  of  lettuce  are  lost  by  the  presence 
of  the  cauliflower,  while  three  weeks  longer  use  of 
the  sash  matures  the  cauliflower,  which  at  that 
season  readily  sells  in  New  York  at  from  $6  to  $9 
per  dozen,  and  by  averaging  the  lettuce  at  85  per 
100,  a  moderate  estimate  for  the  double  crop  of 
lettuce  and  cauliflower  per  sash,  would  be  $5.  The 
variety  of  lettuce  used  is  the  Boston  Market,  and 
of  cauliflower,  the  Early  Erfurt.  Though  the  new 
dwarf  sort  known  as  Snowball,  will  probably,  with 
its  compact  growth  and  short  leaves,  do  even  better. 

— 

The  Crossing  of’  Lilies. 

BY  PIIOF.  ASA  GI’.AY. 

Mr.  Francis  Parkman  is  famous  as  a  horticultur- 
istas  well  as  a  historian.  Iu  anew  number  of  the 
“Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution” — of  which 
lie  was  formerly  Professor  of  Horticulture— he  has 
now  given  the  history  of  his  “Hybridization  of 
Lilies,”  carried  on  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  crossing  two  superb  Japanese  Lilies,  L.  spe- 
ciosum  and  L.  auratum.  The  first  year  he  failed; 
the  second  year  brought  one  splendid  success  ;  for 
it  gave  us  that  superb  lily,  twelve  and  even  four¬ 
teen  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended  petals, 
which,  when  sent  to  England,  astonished  thp  horti¬ 
cultural  world,  and  which  there  received  the  name 
of  Parkman’ s  Lily  {LVium  Parkmanni).  The  other 
results  obtained  in  this  and  the  succeeding  opera¬ 
tions,  were  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  but  were 
as  surprising  as  the  Parkman  Lily  is  magnificent. 

We  expect  offspring  to  take  after  both  parents, 
a  hybrid  to  inherit  somewhat  equally  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  two  species  that  compose  it.  That  w7as 
the  case  with  the  Parkman  Lily,  which  has  the 
fragrance  and  form  of  L.  auratum,  and  the  brilliant 
color  of  the  best  races  of  L.  speciosum.  But  this 
was  the  result  in  only  one  case  out  of  more  than 
fifty.  Every  other  seed  that  germinated  and  lived 
to  bloom,  produced  flowers  exactly  like  those  of 
the  female  parent,  L.  speciosum.  But  they  were  hy¬ 
brids  nevertheless.  Mr.  Parkman  took  all  the 
necessary  precaution  to  q>revent  access  of  own  pol¬ 
len  ;  and  the  seedlings  showed  the  blood  of  the 
male  parent  in  their  stems,  though  not  in  the  blos¬ 
som  ;  for  these  were  mottled  in  the  manner  charac¬ 
teristic  of  L.  auratum.  Though  the  male  parent 
showed  for  so  little  in  the  first  generation,  there 
was  reason  to  hope  it  might  be  impressed  on  the 
second.  So  Mr.  Parkman  fertilized  several  of  these 
hybrids  witli  the  pollen  of  L.  auratum,  precisely  as 
their  female  parent  had  been  fertilized.  The  result 
was  a  very  little  seed  set,  but  enough  to  produce 
8  or  10  young  bulbs.  Of  these,  when  they  bloomed, 
one  bore  a  flower  combining  the  features  of  both 
parents.  All  the  rest  bore  flowers  not  distinguish¬ 
able  from  those  of  L.  speciosum. 

Was  this  invetrate  habit  of  taking  after  the 
mother  only,  or  mainly,  a  peculiarity  of  these  two 
species,  or  was  it  a  character  of  Lilies  generally  ? 
To  settle  that  question,  Mr.  Parkman  crossed  L. 
umbeUatum  with  the  pollen  of  L.  auratum.  The 
progeny  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  L.  aura¬ 
tum,  yet  showed  its  hybridity  in  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  stamens  of  many  of  the  blos¬ 
soms,  and  in  the  abortion  of  the  pistil  of  some  of 
them.  Next  he  crossed  L.  Vmgiflorum  with  the 
pollen  of  a  deep  red  variety  of  L.  speciosum.  Seeds 
were  abundantly  formed  ;  but  the  plants  raised 
from  them  produced  the  flowers  of  the  female  pa¬ 
rent,  unchanged,  the  pure  white  being  without  tint 
or  spot.  Some  of  these  he  now  crossed  with  L.  au- 
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ratum ,  in  some  instances  successfully  ;  but  in  the 
offspring  neither  L.  spcciosum,  their  grandfather, 
nor  L.  auratum ,  their  father,  had  produced  any  ef¬ 
fect  whatever  on  the  pure  white  of  their  petals  ; 
yet  the  anthers  had  been  affected,  taking  a  choco¬ 
late  tinge  from  the  father ;  and  as  before  many  of 
the  flowers  were  imperfect.  Some  of  the  best  of 
these  flowers  were  now  tried  in  the  third  genera¬ 
tion,  with  pollen  both  of  L.  auratum  and  L.  specio- 
sum  ;  but  not  one  would  bear  seed. 

Moreover  our  American  Lilium  superbum  was  fer¬ 
tilized,  under  every  precaution,  with  the  pollen  of 
six  foreign  species ;  seeds  were  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced  in  some  instances,  though  in  many  the  pods 
contained  only  chaff  ;  several  hundred  bulbs  were 
raised,  but  when  these  came  to  bloom,  not  a  single 
flower  of  them  all  was  distinguishable  from  that  o£ 
the  pure  L.  superbum.  Nor  in  this  case  was  there 
any  mark  of  the  male  parent  to  be  found  In  the 
stem,  or  leaves,  or  bulbs.  All  this  is  very  curious 
indeed.  We  knew  that  offspring  might  take  a  great 
deal  more  after  one  parent  than  the  other.  But 
that  the  female  sex  should  be  so  prepotent  in 
Lilies,  is  a  quite  unexpected  result.  That  in  so 
many  cases  the  influence  of  the  male  parent 
should  be  imperceptible  is  most  wonderful. 
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Light  in  the  Dwelling. 

One  need  not  be  very  old  to  recollect  when  kero¬ 
sene,  or  some  other  product  of  petroleum,  or  coal, 
was  first  introduced.  What  a  blessing  it  has  been  ! 
Formerly  one  of  the  attractions  of  city  or  town  life, 
was  the. ability  to  use  gas,  but  now  the  humblest 
farm-house  may  be  quite  as  brilliantly,  and  more 
pleasantly  lighted  than  the  most  costly  city  dwell¬ 
ing.  The  blessing  is  so  general,  and  so  much  a 
mattef  of  course,  that  we  hardly  appreciate  it,  but 
let  us  put  aside  our  lamps  and  use  the  tallow  dips, 
or  even  the  lard-oil  lamps,  or  the  “  star,”  or  other 
candles,  for  one  evening,  and  we  shall  be  very  un¬ 
willing  to  return  to  them.  Even  the  commonest 
kerosene  lamps  are  a  great  improvement  upon  any 
mode  of  lighting  that  had  gone  before,  and  the 
great  benefits  of  kerosene — which  we  use  as  a 
general  term  for  the  best  illuminating  oil — were  to 
the  farmers,  and  their  families,  rather  than  to  those 
who  lived  in  towns  large  enough  to  sustain  gas 
works.  With  the  brilliant  light  now  at  command, 
the  evening  is  made  much  more  valuable  to  the 


farmer  and  his  family.  Aside  from  the  general  in¬ 
crease  of  cheerfulness  which  abundant  light  brings, 
reading  and  study  can  go  on  quite  as  well — in  fact, 
better  than  in  day  time — for  in  the,  day,  an  active 
person  feels  that  he  should  be  out,  and  astir  ;  the 


evening  seems  the  proper  time  for  study,  and  our 
present  light  is  a  great  help.  When  we  have  a  good 
thing  we  like  to  tell  others  of  it,  and  seven  years 
ago  this  month,  we  described  and  figured  (Feb., 
1871)  the  “  German  Student  Lamp.”  We  had  been 
temporarily  residing  in  the  city,  and  though  the 
house  was  supplied  with  gas,  we  used  this  lamp 
with  kerosene  in  our  study,  as  being  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  including  cheapness,  greatly  superior  to  gas. 
The  article  was  written  after  two  or  three  years’  use 
of  the  lamp  in  the  country,  and  having  that,  we  did 
not  feel  auy  inconvenience  from  the  absence  of  gas. 
While  the  “  German  Student  Lamp  ”  seemed  nearly 
perfect,  there  were  some  inconveniences  attending 
it,  especially  in  the  device  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  wick — which  sometimes  would  work,  and  at 
other  times  would  not.  The  mechauical  arrange¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose  was  crude  and  imperfect,  and 
that  was  the  only  fault  in  a  lamp  that  gave  a  light 
for  study  use,  far  superior  to  any  gas-burner  we 
ever  met  with.  Recently  we  have  been  using  the 
“Cleveland  Safety  Library  Lamp,”  made  by  the 
“Cleveland  (Ohio)  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Company,” 
and  we  can  apply  all  our  commendations  of  the 
“German  Student  Lamp”  to  this— and  a  little 
more  besides.  The  difficulty  we  fouud  with  the 
otherlamp — the  management  of  the  wick — has  been 
completely  removed  in  this.  The  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangement  for  controlling  the  flame  is  perfect  in  its 
working,  and  the  amount  of  light  is  easily  and  cer¬ 
tainly  adjusted.  The  lamp,  of  which  an  engraving 
is  here  given,  has  the  same  general  appearance  of 
the  “German  Student,”  but  the  oil  reservoir  is  much 
larger,  and  less  frequent  filling  is  required.  All  the 
metal-work  is  nickel-plated,  thus  insuring  an  ele¬ 
gant  appearance,  and  ease  of  keeping  it  in  order. 
The  “  Cleveland  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Company,” 
who  make  this  lamp,  apply  to  the  fount  which 
holds  the  oil,  as  they  do  to  all  other  lamps  made  by 
them,  a  safety  guard  of  wire  gauze,  to  prevent  ex¬ 
plosions  in  case  unsafe  oil  is  used.  While  it  is  well 
enough  to  have  this,  absolutely  safe  oil  is  now  so 
easily  to  be  procured  that  we  can  not  advise  the 
burning  of  any  other  in  any  lamp.  If  there  is 
any  lamp  for  burning  kerosene  that  will  give  a 
more  satisfactory  light  than  this  “Library  Lamp,” 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  make  its  acquaintance. 

- -mix®.  - - — 

Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Putting  Children  to  Bed. 

Ten  years  ago  an  old  friend  told  me  that  her  ba¬ 
bies  had  cried  more  over  going  to  sleep  at  night,  or 
taking  their  daily  naps,  than  about  all  their  other 
troubles  put  together.  She  said  this  after  express¬ 
ing  surprise  at  the  cheerful  way  in  which  my  year- 
and-a-half-old  boy  went  up  stairs  for  a  nap,  and  the 
quickness  with  which  I  returned  to  the  parlor. 
Possibly  she  followed  too  strictly  advice  often 
given  in  print  to  mothers,  something  like  this  : 
“  Have  a  regular  hour  for  the  child’s  nap,  or  for  its 
bed  time,  and  when  that  hour  comes,  put  it  in  its 
little  crib  and  leave  it  there  to  go  to  sleep  without 
further  attention.”  Bad  advice,  I  think. 

Being  of  a  tender  heart,  my  friend  more  likely 
rocked  or  soothed  it  to  sleep  herself,  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  regularity  may  have  been  very 
trying  to  both  mother  and  child.  I  came  very  near 
carrying  this  thing  too  far  myself.  Regular  habits, 
for  children  of  all  growths,  are  an  excellent  thing 
in  most  respects,  but  their  formation  should  be 
coaxed  rather  than  forced,  and  many  times  “  the 
play  is  not  worth  the  candle.” 

I  thought  I  must  train  my  first  baby  to  good  and 
regular  habits.  It  would  be  convenient  for  me, 
and  wholesome  for  him,  if  he  would  go  to  bed  for 
the  night  as  early  as  six  o’clock,  and  several  times 
I  labored  with  him  two  or  three  hours,  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  make  a  wide-awake  baby  go  to  sleep. 
A  more  experienced  neighbor  taught  me  better. 
She  remarked,  “  Perhaps  you  never  can  teach  that 
child  to  go  to  sleep  alone  in  his  crib.  I  would 
not  try  too  hard.” — “But,”  I  said,  “Mrs.  Brown’s 
baby  goes  to  sleep  in  that  way,  and  always  has  done 
so.” — “All  babies  are  not  alike,”  she  said  smilingly, 


“as  I  have  good  reason  to  know.” — She  went  on  to 
tell  me  some  of  her  own  experience.  She  supposed 
that  babies  must  be  rocked  to  sleep,  unless  they 
went  to  sleep  while  nursing,  until  she  happened 
once  to  lay  her  first  child,  six  weeks  old,  upon  the 
bed,  just  as  she  had  put  on  its  night-gown,  being 
suddenly  called  away  to  wait  upon  a  neighbor  at  the 
door.  When  she  came  back  to  the  baby,  to  her  as¬ 
tonishment  and  admiration,  the  little  thing  was  fast 
asleep.  Next  night  she  put  it  in  bed  awake,  and  it 
fell  asleep  without  resistence,  and  always  thereafter 
did  the  same,  never  disturbed  unless  there  was  loud 
talking  in  the  room.  This  was  so  charming,  the 
mother  thought  she  would  have  her  next  little 
daughter  behave  in  the  same  way.  But  no  amount 
of  coaxing  or  perseverance  could  reconcile  daughter 
number  two  to  being  put  to  bed  awake. 

Danger  ill  Trying  Too  Hard. 

Night  after  night  the  poor  baby  screamed  and 
sobbed  itself  to  sleep,  almost  breaking  the  heart  of 
its  loving  and  conscientious  mother  :  at  the  end  of 
a  week  of  such  agony,  being  no  more  inclined  to 
yield  than  at  first.  Then  the  mother  concluded 
that  she  had  mistaken  the  path  of  duty,  and  gave 
up  the  contest,  fearing  a  lasting  injury  to  the  dar¬ 
ling’s  health  from  such  excessive  excitement. 

“  Did  she  conquer  you  ?  ”  I  asked. — “  I  feared  60 
at  the  time,”  replied  the  mother,  “  but  there  is  not 
a  more  obedient  child,  or  a  better  girl  in  the  world 
than  my  Daisy.” — I  believed  her.  But,  since  then, 
our  gentle,  conscientious  Daisy,  in  her  early  woman¬ 
hood,  has  suffered  from  long  and  dangerous  illness, 
followed  by  aperiod  of  distressing  mental  weakness 
and  aberration,  which  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  con¬ 
nected  in  the  child’s  vital  or  nervous  history  with 
that  week  of  protracted  and  severe  mental  excite¬ 
ment  in  her  baby -hood.  Other  similar  cases  have 
come  within  my  knowledge.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  of  the  brightest  and  best  minds  have  suffered 
great  injury  from  the  conscientious  endeavors  of 
their  own  loving  mothers,  to  train  them  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  I  have  heard  of  one  baby  who 
froze  its  hand  one  winter  night,  though  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  screamed  long  and  loud,  because  it  was  an 
inflexible  rule  of  its  parents,  not  to  go  near  it  after 
it  was  once  tucked  up  warm  for  the  night  in  its 
crib.  Mrs.  Stowe  tells  of  a  baby  that  pulled  the 
pillow  over  its  face  and  smothered  itself  to  death, 
when  crying  itself  to  sleep  alone. 

Going  to  Bed  vvlien  .Sleepy. 

I  have  had  little  difficulty  with  the  bed-time  busi¬ 
ness.  The  little  ones  go  to  bed  when  they  get 
sleepy,  and  as  there  is  usually  an  early  breakfast  to 
which  they  like  to  get  up,  they  are  sleepy  early  in 
the  evening.  The  bed  feels  good  to  a  sleepy  child, 
unless  mere  sleepiness  has  degenerated  into  cross¬ 
ness.  If  a  child  is  half  sick  as  well  as  sleepy,  it 
probably  wants  its  mother’s  arms.  If  little  ones 
are  taken  arbitrarily  away  from  their  playthings  or 
pleasures  because  “  it  is  bed-time,”  they  learn  to 
regard  bed-time  as  a  natural  enemy.  As  a  little 
one’s  bed-time  draws  near,  the  elder  members  of 
the  family  should  be  considerate,  and  not  propose 
or  introduce  new  amusements  or  pleasures,  which 
it  will  be  hard  for  the  little  ones  to  leave.  If  any¬ 
thing  that  would  have  interested  the  little  one  hap¬ 
pens  after  it  has  gone  to  sleep,  it  ought  not  to  be 
mentioned  afterward  in  a  way  to  make  the  child 
feel  that  it  has  lost  something  by  going  to  bed  early. 

Last  night,  for  a  wonder,  my  youngest  boy  went 
to  bed  crying,  because  he  wanted  to  sit  up  and  see 
papa.  He  is  seldom  awake  when  his  father  comes 
from  his  work  at  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
until  quite  lately  he  supposed  that  papa  was  only  at 
home  a  little  while  in  the  morning.  He  was  so 
sleepy  he  could  not  keep  awake,  and  finally  con¬ 
sented,  with  tears,  to  go  to  bed  as  usual — only  usu¬ 
ally  he  says  after  a  yawn,  putting  his  hand  in  mine, 

“  I  guess  1  had  better  go  to  bed  now.”  I  had  only 
just  kissed  him  and  wiped  away  his  tears,  when  I 
went  to  the  door  and  saw  “  papa  ”  coming.  I  stood 
there  until  he  came  in,  and  whispered  to  him  to 
kiss  the  little  one  if  he  was  awake  enough  to  notice 
him,  but  not  to  wake  him  more  with  play  or  talk. 
Behold,  the  child  was  already  asleep,  and  then  I 
cautioned  all  not  ti  tell  the  baby  boy  that  his  papa, 
came  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  to  bed  lest,  he  should 
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insist  still  more  upon  sitting  up  another  time.  He 
has  his  reward  for  early  retiring,  as  he  is  the  only 
child  always  sure  of  eating  a  six  o’clock  breakfast 
with  papa.  However  the  others  may  lag  behind, 
there  he  sits  in  his  high  chair  aud  bib,  holding  ani¬ 
mated  discourse  with  one  who  is  to  his  imagination 
the  personification  of  all  the  virtues  and  graces  de¬ 
sirable  in  man. 

Cheap  Living  for  Mary  and  John. 

They  did  get  married,  it  seems  ;  and  now  Mary 
inquires  of  me,  how  they  can  economize  in  the 
dietetic  department  to  the  best  advantage  of  health 
and  general  comfort,  as  well  as  purse.  This  Mary 
has  so  much  natural  good  sense,  that  I  would  not 
venture  to  advise  her,  did  I  not  believe  that  she 
will  take  my  advice,  or  not,  just  as  suits  her  own 
judgment.  I  do  not  positively  know,  but  I  suspect 
that  her  John  will  not  be  very  hard  to  suit.  He  has 
not  been  greatly  pampered  in  his  childhood,  and 
will  not  think  it  hardship  to  live  without  the  dain¬ 
ties,  which  needlessly  consume  money  and  time, 
and  health,  in  many  families.  He  has  not  taken 
enough  meals  at  the  best  hotels  and  high-priced 
restaurants,  to  give  him  a  hankering  for  choice 
porter-house  steak,  with  an  expectation  that  his 
home  cook  can  give  him  equally  palatable  beef¬ 
steak,  skillfully  prepared  from  any  scrawny  bit  of 
beef,  which  he  can  find  at  the  nearest  butcher’s 
shop.  Economy  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
young  couple,  for  though  John  is,  as  he  says, 
“  chock  full  of  day’s  works,”  having  good  health 
aud  energy,  and  industrious  habits — we  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  in  this  fine  and  happy  land,  that 
many  a  man,  who  is  williug  and  eager  to  work, 
seems  forced  to  stand  idle  a  part  of  the  time.  And 
then  everyone  should  prepare  for  rainy  days  ahead. 

Meats,  Costly  and  Cheap. 

Speaking  of  meat— the  best  beefsteaks  are  extrav¬ 
agant  for  all  but  the  wealthy.  The  seeming  neces¬ 
sity  for  more  or  less  beefsteak  at  breakfast,  to  give 
one  strength  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  is  a  result  of 
habit.  People  suppose  that  it  possesses  uncom¬ 
mon  strengthening  power,  because  it  acts  so  quick¬ 
ly  upon  the  system.  A  bit  of  juicy  beefsteak  yields 
us  nourishment  already  60  nearly  assimilated  to  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  that  we  begin  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  feel  its  help,  but  many — women  and 
children  especially— are  over-stimulated  by  the 
meat  they  eat,  and  receive  more  harm  than  bene¬ 
fit  from  its  use.  This  is  a  question  for  individual 
or  family  judgment;  but  when  good  meat  is  dear, 
we  may  be  6ure  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
health,  if  other  good  food  be  supplied.  In  select¬ 
ing  meat,  it  is  by  no  means  cheapest  in  the  end,  to 
“get  the  best,”  if  this  means  that  which  is  highest 
in  price.  The  neck  and  brisket  (breast  or  breast- 
piece  next  to  the  ribs)  are  low  in  price,  but  long 
cooking  makes  them  tender  and  good.  A  common 
way  now-a-days,  and  an  excellent  way,  of  boiling 
beef,  so  as  to  make  it  tender,  and  to  save  all  the 
juices  of  the  meat,  is  to  “  smother  it  down  in  the 
pot,”  or  “  roast  it  in  the  kettle.”  Pieces  of  the 
leg  and  shin  are  also  cheap,  and  from  these  good 
Soups  can  be  made  ;  and  the  soup-meat,  cut  into 
small  bits,  or  hashed,  wilh  or  without  chopped  po¬ 
tatoes,  will  make  good  breakfast  dishes,  warmed 
with  a  little  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  More  than 
once,  one  ten-cent  soup-bone  has  helped  to  make 
two  or  three  meals  at  our  house,  and  a  fifteen-cent 
shin-bone  has  been  worked  into  four  meals  for  six 
of  us— all  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed  (as  some 
would  be)  to  confess.  Why  not  brag  of  it  ? 

Vegetables — Bread. 

Vegetables  are  usually  cheap,  and  good  as  food. 
The  earliest  in  market  are  of  course  the  dearest, 
but  poor  folks  can  wait  a  little,  and  enjoy  their 
vegetables  just  as  well,  when  they  have  become 
plenty,  and  consequently  cheap.  Potatoes  are  dear 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  aud  though  I  like  to  see  them 
freely  in  the  family,  I  do  not  consider  them  as 
necessary  as  some  housekeepers  do.  Bread  is, 
after  all,  the  staff  of  life — the  best  and  cheapest 
food  in  the  end,  provided  it  is  good  bread.  It  must 
be  sweet  with  the  natural  sweetness  of  the  grain, 
as  well  as  light  and  tender.  It  must  contain  the 
bone-building  and  muscle-making,  as  well  as  fat- 


producing  elements.  Good  meat  (especially  beef), 
good  grain  (especially  wheat),  and  good  milk,  each 
give  us  all  the  elements  required  for  the  building 
up  and  repairing  the  waste  of  the  human  body,  yet 
only  milk  will  do  for  sole  and  steady  diet,  and  that 
only  for  infants.  A  “  generous  diet  ”  embraces  a 
wide  variety,  and  this  some  of  us  wish  to  get  with 
as  little  expense  as  possible.  We  want  something 
to  eat  with  our  bread.  “Bread  and  with  it,"  my 
friend’s  brother  used  to  say,  when  in  dry  times  she 
used  to  say,  “  What  in  the  world  shall  I  get  for 
dinner.”  Concerning  the  “with  it”  part,  I  may 
write  further  another  time. 

Beef  Smothered  Down. 

Two,  three,  or  four  hours  before  dinner,  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  your  piece  of  meat,)  put  the  beef 
into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  gently  until 
it  is  cooked  very  tender.  By  this  time  the  water  in 
the  kettle  should  have  all  boiled  away.  Season  with 
salt,  (and  pepper,  if  you  choose,)  when  the  water  is 
mostly  boiled  away,  and  turn  the  meat  about  in  the 
kettle  frequently  toward  the  last.  If  at  any  time 
more  water  must  be  added,  let  it  be  boiling  water. 
A  piece  with  much  bone  is  not  suitable  for  this 
method  of  boiling,  as  too  much  water  is  required 
to  cover  it. 

Soup  Bones. 

Any  good  lean  meat  may  be  used  for  soup,  for  it 
is  the  juice  of  the  meat  that  is  the  essential  princi¬ 
ple  of  meat  soup.  But  bones  contain  gelatine, 
which  is  chiefly  useful  in  giving  body  to  the  soup. 
Bones,  also,  contain  actual  nourishment,  according 
to  Dr.  Smith,  author  of  “Foods.”  Those  best 
adapted  to  soup,  are  pieces  of  the  leg  and  shin. 
They  should  be  well  washed,  and  subjected  to  a 
long,  steady  boiling.  So  far  as  the  meat  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  need  not  be  boiled  longer  than  until  it  is 
cooked  tender,  which  may  be  in  three  hours  ;  but 
the  bones  do  not  yield  their  best  contribution  to 
the  soup  without  longer  boiling— from  six  to  eight 
hours,  or  all  day  if  you  like.  As  poor  folks  can  not 
afford  to  give  the  soup-meat  to  the  dogs  aud 
chickens,  it  is  well  enough  to  remove  the  meat 
from  the  kettle  when  it  is  done  tender,  without  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  yield  allot  its  goodness  to  the  soup. 
If  you  have  all  of  the  juice  of  the  meat  in  the 
broth  and  the  meat,  you  can  use  both  as  you  see 
fit,  without  any  waste.  But  if  excellent  soup  is  the 
main  object,  boil  the  meat  with  the  bones  until  all 
are  “  in  rags,”  and  you  can  still  use  the  meat.  Of 
course  soup-meat  must  be  put  into  cold  water, 
heated  slowly,  and  boiled  very  gently,  but  steadily. 
I  did  not  mean  to  tell  now  all  about  soup  making. 

-  —  ».  —  - 

A  Neat  and  Useful  Wood-Box. 

BY  JOS.  E.  TOWNSEND,  PAYSON,  TJ.  T. 

Wherever  wood  is  burned,  as  it  still  is,  at  least  in 
the  kitchen,  in  many  localities,  a  box  of  some  kind, 
to  hold  the  day’s  supply 
of  fuel,  is  necessaiy.  Of 
course  a  common  rough 
box  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  so  far  as  to  hold 
the  wood,  but  if  the  box, 
while  none  the  less  useful, 
can  be  made  ornamental 
also,  two  ends  are  gained. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Townsend,  of 
Utah,  sends  us  very  neat 
drawings  of  a  wood-box 
of  his  contrivance,  with 
the  following  description. 
“Materials  required  in 
construction  are  :  about  30 
ft.  1-ineh  white  pine,  6 
li-inch  No.  8  screws,  i  lb. 
6-penny  nails,  a  few  brads, 
and  b  lb.  glue.  Figure  1 
shows  an  end  view  with 
center,  from  which  the  cir¬ 
cle  is  drawn  at  a.  Fig.  2  is  a  front  view,  from  which 
the  ornamental  back  can  easily  be  reproduced, 
figures  1  and  2  both  being  one-sixteenth  of  the 
actual  size.  Figure  3  is  a  perspective  view  not 


drawn  to  scale.  Size  of  box,  outside  measure,  26 
in.  long,  17  in.  wide,  15  in.  high  in  front,  and  23  in. 
high  behind  to  underside  of  shelf,  6.  Shelf  is  28  in. 


Fig.  2.— FRONT  VIEW  OF  WOOD-BOX. 


long,  aud  9  in.  wide,  moulded  on  ends  and  front 
edge,  projecting  1  inch.  Ornamental  back  is  cut 
from  a  piece  271  in.  long,  and  131  in.  wide.  Ate, 
figure  3,  is  shown  a  drawer,  4  in.  deep  on  face. 


Fig.  3.— PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  WOOD-BOX. 


sliding  under  the  shelf,  b,  on  cleats  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  box,  inside.  At  d  is  a  movable  till  or  box, 
which  rests  in  place  on  shelf  6,  and  is  secured  from 
slipping  off  by  pins  fastened  in  the  shelf,  which  en¬ 
ter  corresponding  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  till. 
Handles  to  drawer  and  till  are  turned  from  black- 
walnut,  and  fastened  securely  by  screws  from  inside. 
The  box  is  securely  dove-tailed  together,  front  and 
back,  as  high  as  shelf  b.  The  ornamental  back- 
piece  is  then  fastened  by  dowels  and  glue  in  place. 
The  shelf  is  then  nailed  on,  nailing  through  the 
back  into  the  edge  of  the  shelf.  The  bottom  of  the 
box  is  then  nailed  on,  and  the  drawer,  constructed 
of  the  usual  pattern,  is  fitted  to  its  place,  so  as  to 
slide  in  and  out  easily.  The  till  is  constructed  the 
same  as  the  drawer,  except  the  front,  which  is  made 
from  i-inch  clear,  straight-grained  pine,  steamed, 
and  nailed  with  i-inch  brads,  while  hot,  into  its 
place.  I  designed  and  made  one  which  we  have 
uowr  used  for  three  years.  It  holds  enough  wood, 
filled  morning  and  evening,  to  supply  our  “Charter 
Oak”  cook  stove.  The  movable  till  is  very  con¬ 
venient  to  use  in  gathering  chips,  or  as  a  receptacle 
for  kindlings.  It  being  as  light  and  portable  as  a 
chip-basket,  and  Dever  in  the  way.  The  drawer  is 
used  to  hold  a  stove-brush,  shovel,  blacking,  stove- 
hook,  kindling-hatchet,  kindling-saw,  hearth- 
broom,  etc.,  being  a  place  for  the  stove  utensils 
that  are  usually  scattered  under  foot  and  out  of 
place.  Our  wood  box  is  very  neatly  painted  and 
grained  in  oak,  and  combines  more  usefulness  and 
ornament  than  any  like  piece  of  kitchen  furniture 
in  the  market.  The  drawer  is  not  in  the  way  of 
putting  in  or  taking  out  fuel,  and  the  boys  or  men 
who  keep  the  box  supplied,  should  be  taught  to 
place  the  wood  in  quietly  and  regularly,  and  not 
to  throw  it  into  the  box  in  a  careless  manner. 
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©sir  Young;  3Bicr«sco|»£sts’ 


SUNDRY  THINGS  TO  DO  NOW. 

Well,  here  is  more  work  for  “The  Doctor”— not  that 
I  regard  it  as  “  work  ”  exactly,  perhaps  I  might  say  more 
fun  for  “  The  Doctor.”  Those  of  you,  and  X  know  that 
it  is  several  thousands  already,  who  have  the  American 
Agriculturist  Microscope,  and  have  read  the  Working  De¬ 
scription  with  it.  must  have  noticed  that  the  Publishers 
have  said  that  “The  Doctor”  will  tell  you  more  about  it 
in  various  w'ays.  I  am  very  glad  to  do  this,  because  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  you  will  meet  with  the  same  difficul¬ 
ties  that  I  found  when  I  first  had  a  microscope,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you  over  the  hard  places.  So 

OUR  YOUNG  MICROSCOPISTS’  CLUB 

consists  of  all  of  you  who  have,  or  can  have  the  use  of, 
the  Microscope  Bent  out  by  the  Publishers.  Let  me  tell 
you  at  the  start,  that  this  Microscope  will  not  do  all,  or 
show  all  that  you  have  read  about  as  being  shown  by 
“the  microscope.”  A  “house  ”  may  be  a  log  cabin  with 
one  room,  or  it  may  be  a  great  mansion  with  20  rooms, 
and  in  each  case  be  a  complete  house.  So  this  Micro¬ 
scope  is  very  good  for  one  of  its  kind,  costing  only  a 
fraction  of  a  dollar,  while  the  one  I  most  use  cost  $10, 
and  the  one  that  I  use  now  and  then,  cost  $50,  and  if  one 
wishes,  he  can  expend  thousands  on  a  microscope.  So 
you  see  that  when  one  speaks  of  a  “  microscope,”  it  is  a 
very  indefinite  term.  The  most  generally  useful  micro¬ 
scopes,  are  not  the  very  costly  ones,  and  the  way  to  begin 
to  use  a  microscope  at  all,  is  to  start  with  a  simple  and 
not  costly  one,  and  then  when  you  can  afford  it,  get  a 
more  powerful  one.  But  my  experience — and  it  has  been 
a  long  one— has  been,  that  however  powerful  a  micro¬ 
scope  one  may  have— and  I  have  used  some  of  the  best 
that  have  been  made — the  little  simple  microscope,  like 
the  American  Agriculturist.  Microscope,  can  not  be  put 
aside,  as  it  has  uses  which  the  powerful  ones  can  not 
serve.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  learn  much  from  this  little 
instrument,  and  that  it  will  afford  you  much  interesting 
amusement  for  the  whole  year.  Read  what  is  said  in  the 
14  column  Description  with  each  Microscope,  and  at  once 

MOUNT  IT  ON  A  BASE. 

The  directions  there  are  very  plain,  and  it  will  take 
but  a  few'  minutes  to  follow  them.  You  will  find  that  it 
will  make  the  instrument  much  more  useful  and  man¬ 
ageable.  Then  the  next  most  useful  thing  to  do,  is  to 
mount  some  needles  as  there  directed,  and  to  get  up 
some  kind  of  forceps,  or  tweezers,  as  there  described. 
Having  these  and  the  Microscope  mounted  as  there  di¬ 
rected,  you  will  be  ready  to  examine  anything  that  may 
come  along.  But  on,e  word  about 

OUR  CLUB. 

A  club  has  two  ends.  I  am  willing  to  be  one  end— the 
handle  or  the  “  hitting  end,”  just  as  you  choose— but 
you  youngsters,  boys  or  girls,  must  be  the  other  end, 
if  you  expect  the  “club”  to  prosper,  you  must  take  a 
part.  Now,  you.  all  of  you,  boys  or  girls,  or  if  you  like 
it  better,  young  men  and  women,  must  help,  now?  By 
writing  me  what  you  find,  the  difficulties  you  meet  with, 
in  short,  all  about  it.  Many,  no  doubt,  having  read  what 
the  most  costly  microscopes  will  do.  -will  try  to  see  the 
same  with  this— they  can't  do  it  any  more  than  they  can 
hit  a  1,000-yard  target  with  a  pistol.  Others  will  want 
to  know  how  to  prepare  things  so  that  they  can  examine 
them ;  and  others,  still,  having  found  interesting  objects, 
will  wish  to  know  how  to  preserve  them,  so  that  they 
may  show  them  to  others,  and  keep  them  to  look  at 
again  and  again.  So  I  say  to  all  such,  write  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  How  can  I  keep  up  a  club  all  by  myself?  I 
shall  expect  help  from  all  of  you— and  in  turn  I  will  try 
to  help  you— Isn’t  that  fair  ? 

WHAT  TO  LOOK  AT. 

As  soon  as  spring  opens  you  will  find  a  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  things  that  you  will  wish  to  examine,  but  just 
now  cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  Descriptive  Sheet  with  each  Microscope  gives 
a  number  of  things  which  you  may  examine  with  interest 
—such  as  flies,  spiders,  ants,  taking  separately  their 
wings,  legs,  proboscis,  etc.;  fleas  and  lice  on  animals, 
small  insects,  including  the  minute  lice  on  plants 
in  the  house,  dust  from  the  floor  and  elsewhere ; 
soils,  dried  and  fresh  leaves,  seeds,  feathers,  small 
fish  scales,  or  bits  of  them,  etc.  I  will  give  you 
a  few  more.  One  of  the  great  uses  of  the  Microscope 
will  be  in  helping  young  people  to  study  plants. 
Let  me  give  you  a  starting  point  in  this.  Get  a  piece 
of  one  year’s  growth  from  any  fast-growing  tree, 
say  a  maple  or  a  willow— any  tree  that  makes  strong 
shoots  every  year.  A  piece  a  few  inches  long  will  an¬ 
swer.  Then  go  to  the  stack  of  corn-fodder,  and  get  a 
small  stem— no  bigger  than  a  lead-pencil  is  better  than 
larger.  Get  the  smallest  stem  you  can  find.  Put  both 
of  these,  the  corn  stalk  and  the  twig,  into  warm  water, 
and  let  them  soak  for  some  hours.  Now  I  wish  you  to 


look  at  a  cross  section  of  these,  that  is,  a  slice  cut  across 
them,  to  see  their  structure,  that  is,  how  they  are  made 
up.  To  make  sections  of  this  kind,  there  are  nice  little 
instruments,  which  you  can  get  for  $5  or  more— but  we 
must  do  without  such  expensive  things.  Having  your 
corn  stalk  well  soaked,  and  something  to  cut  with— a 
razor  is  best,  but  a  very  sharp,  thin  knife  may  do.  Put 
the  corn  stalk  on  a  piece  of  board,  put  the  nail  of  your 
fore-finger  as  a  guide,  then  cut  straight  down  with  the 
razor.  This  piece  will  probably  be  thick ;  move  your 
nail  back  the  least  distance  possible,  and  cut  again;  this 
time  you  may  get  a  very  thin  slice,  but  by  care,  using 
the  nail  as  a  guide,  you  can  soon  get  a  slice  as  thin  as 
the  thinnest  paper.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  end  of  the 
corn-stalk  wet,  and  when  you  get  a  nice  thin  slice,  by 
means  of  a  needle,  put  it  on  one  of  the  glass  slides  of  the 
Microscope.  Then  try  the  willow  or  maple.  These  are 
harder  than  the  corn-stalk,  and  will  require  more  care  to 
get  a  very  thin  slice,  still,  with  patience  you  can  do  it. 
Having  a  thin  one,  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  corn-stalk 
slice,  put  the  other  slide  over,  and  examine 

BOTH  THE  TREE  AND  THE  CORN  STALK. 

These  must  be  looked  at  as  transparent  objects.  Hav¬ 
ing  both  sections— as  these  are  called — between  the  two 
glass  slides,  push  the  slides  under  the  clips  or  springs  of 


Fig.  2. 

the  Microscope,  placing  them  so  that  the  section  of  the 
corn  stalk  will  be  in  the  field  of  view— that  is,  directly 
under  the  lenses.  Having  adjusted  the  focus  properly, 
so  that  you  can  see  distinctly,  the  section  of  corn  stalk 
will  appear  as  in  figure  1.  Having  looked  at  this  care¬ 
fully,  move  the  slides  so  that  the  section  of  the  tree  twig 
is  brought  into  view.  Notice  that  this  is  quite  different, 
and  that  it  appears  as  in  figure  2.  Turn  back  again  to 
the  section  of  corn  stalk,  and  section 
of  tree,  and  get  them  well  fixed  in 
your  mind.  You  sec  how  different 
they  are  ?  What,  is  the  difference  ? 
In  the  corn  stalk  you  have  pith,  with 
dots  all  through  it.  In  the  willow 
or  maple,  you  have  pith  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  a  ring  of  harder  substance,  and 
then  a  ring  of  bark.  Here  in  these 
you  have  a  ring  of  pith,  a  ring  of 
woody  matter,  and  a  ring  of  bark. 
In  the  corn  stalk  you  have  pith,  scat¬ 
tered  through  it  dots  that  look  like 
the  woody  matter  of  the  tree,  and  no 
distinct  bark.  Now  I  wish  you  to 
look  at  these  carefully,  and  to  re¬ 
collect  distinctly  how  they  look. 
When  you  have  them  well  fixed  in 
your  mind,  slip  the  sections  off  from 
the  glasses  upon  a  bit  of  stiff  writing 
paper,  and  fold  them  up  carefully, 
until  I  can  tell  you  how  to  preserve 
them.  You  have  now  stems  of  the 
TAVO  GREAT  FORMS  OF  VEGETATION. 
The  corn  stalk  stem,  in  which  woody 
fibre  was  distributed  all  through  the 
pith  without  regular  order,  and  the 
willow  or  maple  stem,  in  which  the 
woody  fibre  was  in  a  ring  all  around 
the  pith,  with  a  bark  outside.  Re¬ 
member  this— for  it  is  almost  the 
very  beginning  of  the  study  of  plants. 
You  can  try  other  stems  also,  and 
learn  to  make  thin  sections.  But  you 
will  want  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
AMUSING  THINGS  FOR  THE  MICRO¬ 
SCOPE, 

and  as  we  extend  over  so  many  de¬ 
grees  and  climates,  I  must  keep 
ahead  of  the  season.  In  wet  places 
we  find,  even  around  New  York, 
very  early  in  the  spring,  sometimes 
in  March,  and  those  who  live  in  the 
Southern  States,  may  find  it  even 
earlier  rrr  the  curious  Field  Horse¬ 
tail.  With  me,  it  grows  in  wet  sandy  places  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  vegetation  in  spring. 
In  most  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  you  may  look 
for  it  in  March,  if  not  earlier,  and  when  you  find  it.  it 
will  be  like  figure  3,  and  of  about  that  size,  look¬ 
ing  very  little  like  a  plant,  as  it  is  of  a  light-brown  color, 
with,  at  each  joint  of  the  stem,  a  sheath  of  a  darker  color. 


At  the  top  of  the  stem  is  an  oval  head,  as  seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  Later  in  the  season  this  plant  produces  green 
steins — but  wo  do  not  care  about  these  at  present — 
though  we  may  say  that  from  the  pine-like  appearance 
of  these  stems,  the  plant  is  called 

GROUND  PINE,  AND  FIELD  HORSE-TAIL. 

But  the  stems  shown  in  the  engraving  are  those  which 
appear  first,  and  are  the  most  interesting,  though  from 
their  strange  shape  and  color  they  do  not  iook  much  like 
plants.  I  think  they  must  be  very  common— for  I  always 
see  them  in  wet  places,  as  I  drive  home  from  the  depot, 
in  early  spring.  If  you  find  these,  gather  a  lot,  put  them 
in  a  bottle,  or  tumbler,  and  let  them  dry.  Then,  if  you 
wish  to  see  something  funny,  shake. from  the  heads  of 
these  plants  some  of  the  dust,  which  they  will  give  out 
abundantly,  upon  one  glass  slide  of  your  Microscope. 
It  will  appear  like  a  ball,  with  four  arms',  as  in  figure  4. 
While  you  are  looking  at  it,  ask  some  one  to  breathe  upon 
it,  and  you  will  see  a  very 
lively  motion  ;  the  arms, 
as  if  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves.  will  at.  once  coil 
around  the  central  portion, 
and  appear  as  in  figure  5. 

If  you  wait  until  the  moist¬ 
ure  of  the  breath  passes 
off,  the  arms  will  gradu¬ 
ally  spread  out.  again.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  you 
will  ask.  The  little  ball,  with  the  four  arms,  is  to 
this  plant  what  seeds  are  to  most  other  plants.  This  lit¬ 
tle  ball  can  grow  and  make  a  new  plant.  You  can  see 
how  the  arms,  so  easily  affected  by  moisture,  can,  by  alter¬ 
nate  drying  and  moistening,  move  the  little  seed-like  ball 
to  quite  a  distance.  Usually  I  find  a  great  quantity  of 
this  plant  close  at  home,  and  if  I  find  it  abundant  this 
spring,  will  lay  in  a  lot  for  those  who  may  want  it.  And 
this  reminds  me  that  out  of  our  Microscopists’  Club — 
there  will  somehow  grow  up 

AN  EXCHANGE  CLUB. 

Those  who  find  interesting  things,  will  wish  to  send 
them  to  others  who  have  things  which  they  want.  Well, 
we  shall  see  what  will  grow  out  of  it.  You  may  be  sure 
of  all  possible  help  from  The  Doctor. 

-  „  - 

Aiiul  date’s  Ossits. 

Mas.  T.  Davis  Evans  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
us  a  description  of  a  home-made  frame  and  corner- 
bracket.  She  begins  her  letter  (dated  Nov.  24th)  with 
the  remark :  “  As  it  is  about  time  for  Christmas  presents, 
I  will  try  to  give  you  a  few  hints,"  etc.  It  is  evident  that 
she  did  not  know  (or  has 
forgotten)  that  six  weeks 
must  elapse  before  my  cor¬ 
respondents  can  receive 
any  acknowledgement 
through  the  American 
Agriculturist  of  their  com¬ 
munications.  Consequent¬ 
ly  the  Christmas  presents 
for  1877  will  be  things  of 
the  past  when  this  article 
appears;  but  things  like 
this  are  not  of  necessity 
confined  to  Christmas  presents,  so  her  directions  are 
given  here,  that  those  who  wish  may  avail  themselves  of 
them  now,  and  those  who  wish  to  make  such  presents  for 
next  Christmas,  will  find  them  on  record.  I  may  add  that 
the  material  is  called  “corn  husks”  m  the  East,  and 
“  corn  shucks  ’  m  the  West  and  South.  Each  ear  of 
corn  is  closely  surrounded  by  leafy  bodies,  which  overlap 
one  another,  the  outer  ones  being  harsh  and  thick,  and 
often  weather-stained,  while  the  inner  ones  are  soft  and 
thin,  and  of  a  pleasing  color.  Mrs.  E.  says:  “First  I 
will  describe  a  shuck  picture-frame.  Supposing  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  be  8  by  10  inches,  the  materials  needed  are,  some 
nice,  white,  pliable,  in¬ 
side  corn  shucks ;  two 
pieces  of  pasteboard 
(which  may  be  cut  from 
an  old  box),  12)4  inches 
long  by  1)4  inch  wide, 
and  two  pieces  10 )4 
inches  long  by  1%  inch 
wide  ;  a  coarse  needle 
and  strong  thread.  First 
sew  the  pieces  of  paste¬ 
board  squarely  at  the  Fjg.  2. 

corners  (as  in  fig.  1). 

Second,  cut  a  great  many  shucks  about  three  inches 
long”  (Mrs.  E.  does  not.  say  how  wide,  but  I  fancy 
they  might  be  square.— A.  S.),  “and  shred  them  as 
finely  as  possible  (see  fig.  2)  with  a  large  pin  or  needle 
(after  a  little  practice  you  will  find  it  very  easy),  leaving 
at  each  edge  a  margin  of  half  an  inch  nnshredded  (as  in 
fig.  2).  When  you  have  enough  to  begin  with,  fold  them 
with  the  solid  edges  together  (as  in  fig.  3)— crumpling  the 


Fig.  2. 
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solid  part  up  in  the  fingers  to  give  them  a  little  fullness, 
and  sew  them  all  along  the  inner  and  outer  edges  of  the 
frame  (as  in  fig.  4),  letting  them  project  beyond  the  paste¬ 
board  at  least  half  an  inch.  For  the  next  row  cut  pieces 
of  the  shuck  about  half  an  inch 
wide”  (and  two  inches  long? — A. 
|'S.),  “and  fold  them  into  points  (as 
in  fig.  5),  sewing  them  on  so  as  to 
cover  the  stitches  of  the  first  row. 
(See  fig.  6.)  For  the  middle  you  can 
.cither  put  pieces  like  the  outside 
rows,  only  running  in  the  opposite 
direction  (across,  see  fig.  fi),  or  you 
can  use  the  points,  sewing  them  on  diagonally.  As  you 
come  to  each  corner,  make  a  rosette  of  the  shredded 
shucks,  with  a  piece  of  solid  shuck  cut  round  and 


Fiff.  3. 


Fig.  4. — THE  SHREDDED  PIECES, 
gathered  to  look  like  a  button  in  the  center,  as  a  finish 
to  the  rosette.  Remember  that  neither  the  shredded 
pieces  on  the  edges  nor  the  points  are  to  be  mashed  flat. 

“  Now  for  the  corner  bracket.  You  need  three  pieces 
of  thin  board,  cut  in  quar¬ 
ters  of  circles  (see  fig.  7),  each 
piece  a  little  larger,  than  the 
last.  Say  the  first  is  8  inches 
from  A  to  C,  let  the  next  be 

9  inches,  and  the  third  piece 

10  inches.  Bore  a  hole  in 

each  corner  for  the  cord  to  go 
through.  Cut  three  pieces 
of  cardboard  like  figure  8, 
just,  long  enough  to  cover  the 
curved  side  (from  B  to  (?)  points. 

of  the  board.  Cover  it  with  shuck  points.  Cover  the 
boards  smoothly  with  nice  paper.  Tack  the  covered 
pasteboard  (fig.  S)  around  the  curved  side  of  the  board  ; 

mi 


Fig.  6. — CORNER  OF  FRAME  COMPLETE, 
three  tacks  will  be  enough,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in 
the  middle.  Then  string  the  boards  on  the  cord,  one  at 
a  time,  putting  a  knot  in  the  cord  with  a  little  peg 
through  it  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  hole  (fig.  9),  lo 
keep  it  from  tilting  up  at  one  corner  and  spilling  all  of 
the  pretty  things  off.  With 
a  little  ingenuity,  a  few  col¬ 
lar-boxes,  some  nice  shucks, 
and  bits  of  silk  and  worsted, 
a  great  many  pretty  things 
can  be  made,  such  as  match¬ 
boxes,  hair-pin  boxes,  work- 
boxes,  pin-cushions,  jewelry 
boxes,  wall-pockets,  watch- 
cases,  etc.”  —  We  are  much 
obliged  to  Mrs.  Evans  for  her 
instructions  in  making  pretty 
articles  from  common  materials,  and  shall  be  very  glad 
of  any  other  hints  she  may  give  ns  in  the  fancy-work  line. 

Leonie  B. — I  know  nothing  about  the  process  of  dyeing 
straw-hats  —  I  asked  a  cracker-baker  “how  to  make 

crackers”  ;  he  look¬ 
ed  compassionately 
at  me  and  said  it 
was  impossible  to 
make  them  without 
machinery.  “Why?” 
I  asked. — “ Because 
the  dough  has  to  be 
so  stiff  that  it  cannot  be  manipulated  with  the  hand;” — 
“What  are  the  ingredients  used?  Flour,  water,  and 
salt  ?  ” — “  Yes,  flour,  water,  and  salt ;  but.  they  cannot  be 
made  by  hand.” — “I  suppose  we  could  bang  the  dough 
with  a  cobble-stone  rammer!  couldn’t  we?”— “Oh! 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


yes,  certainly.” — And  that  was  the  best  I  could  do  for 
you,  Leonie.  So  suppose  you  make  a  very  stiff  dough  of 
the  ingredients  mentioned, 

“manipulate”  it  with  the 
potato-masher  until  you  have 
“  banged  ”  it  quite  thin  on 
your  paste-board ;  then  cut  it 
into  circles  about  as  big  as 
a  small  saucer ;  make  indentations  with  a  skewer  all  over 
them, and  bake  them  ;  then  let  me  know  how  they  turn  out. 

Mart  E.  Stasi.  —  I  know  nothing  about  “allspice 
baskets,”  but  suppose  you  string  the  spice  upon  wire, 
and  weave  them  into  whatever  basket  shape  you  choose. 
“Ethel”  signifies  “noble,”  and  Ella  (the  diminutive  for 
Eleanor)  “all  fruitful.” 

Phebe-Ann. — You  can  make  a  very  nice  “  bandoline  ” 
thus:  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  Gum-Tragacnnth  into  a  tum¬ 
blerful  of  water  to  soak  ;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
stirring  it  frequently,  and  see  that  it  is  all  completely 
softened.  Gmn-Tragacanth  is  very  unlike  Gum-Arabic; 
that  dissolves  in  water,  while  Tragacanth  does  not,  but 
it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  water,  swells  enormously,  and 
forms  a  thick  mucilage.  Add  water  to  it,  stirring  thor¬ 
oughly,  until  it  is  about  like  thick  cream  ;  then  thin  it 
with  Cologne  or  lavender-water  (the  spirit  of  which  will 
preserve  it),  until  of  the  consistence  for  bandoline.  [Per¬ 
haps  every  one  may  not  know  that  Bandoline  is  the  name 
of  a  French  hair  dressing,  to  stiffen  the  hair  and  make  it 
stay  in  place..  It  is  also  made  front  quince  seeds.— Ed.] 

J.  T.  F. — Yes,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  extensive  fac¬ 
tories,  consuming  nearly  140,000  bales  of  cotton  annually, 
to  make  about  340,000,000  yards  of  goods,  mostly  prints. 

j%53EJt  Sale’s  HBaizxle-E8«x. 

As  you  will  all  be  drawing  around  the  table  these  cold 
evenings,  I  propose  to  give  you  another  prize  puzzle  to 
try  your  wits  and  patience  over,  and  to  make  you  belter 
acquainted  with  the  dictionaries.  The  puzzle  is  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  given  in  the 
April  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  1877  (page 
147) ;  that  is — I  have  given  to  each  item  of  tlio  enigma 
one  of  the  synonyms  or  definitions  given  to  it  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  Of  course  I  have  selected  those  that  yon  would 
be  least  likely  to  think  of.  Which  among  you  thought 
that— in  the  last  prize  enigma — “  My  4S,  11,  1,  45,  51,  34 — 
chief,”  meant  “staple?"  The  fact  is,  we  use  many 
words  now-a-days,  and  never  stop  to  consider  their 
meanings.  I  propose  to  “  stop  ”  you  for  a  minute  or  two 
over  the  accompanying  prize  enigma.  I  offer  twelve 
prizes  for  the  first  twelve  correct  answers  to  it,  subject 
to  the  conditions  undermentioned,  which  are  :— 

1st.  All  answers  must  reach  me  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  April  (1878).  2nd.  Answers  must  be  signed  with 
the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  sender,  and  be 
enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  superscribed — “  Answer  to 
Prize  Enigma.”  This  must  be  put  in  another  envelope, 
and  addressed  and  mailed  to  “  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.”  On  the  first  day  of  May,  I  will  place 
all  the  answers  received,  in  a  box,  and  shake  them  up 
well.  Then — as  before — I  shall  invoke  the  aid  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  Clara  Josephine,  who,  being  then  thirty  months  old, 
will  not  be  accused  of  partiality  ;  she  shall  preside  over 
the  box,  and  shall  hand  me  the  answers  one  at  a  time.  I 
will  open  and  examine  each  answer  in  the  order  of  her 
selection,  and  to  the  first  twelve  correct  answers  will  ac¬ 
cord  the  prizes,  one  of  which  will  be  mailed,  as  before, 
to  each  winning  address.  The  result  will  be  publicly 
announced  in  the  July  number. 

Each  prize  will  consist  of  a  pen  and  (nickel-plated) 
holder ;  the  pen  shuttinginto  the  holder  when  not  in  use, 
and  filled  with  the  coloring  matter  necessary  to  make  ink 
by  simply  dipping  the  pen  into  water.  All  the  members 
of  one  family  may  work  out  the  solution  together,  but 
of  course  only  one  member  of  a  family  will  send  an  an¬ 
swer.  Now  get  out  your  dictionary  and  go  to  work. 

THE  PRIZE  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  48  letters  : 

My  44,  9,  32,  2,  5,  18,  40,  48,  is  to  throw  out. 

My  36, 10,  28,  24, 19,  6,  is  unbiased. 

My  4,  26,  39,  43,  21,  is  inflated. 

My  47,  30,  27,  12,  23,  is  vital. 

My  29,  31,  42, 16,  34,  is  a  charming  person. 

My  13,  3S,  47,  46,  35, 19,  is  communicative. 

My  33,  41,  3, 11,  is  a  countryman,— a  rustic. 

My  1,  45,  20,  8,  15,  is  oscillation. 

My  25,  22,  7,  is  a  race,  a  family. 

My  14, 17,  37,  5,  is  to  rob. 

My  whole  is  a  word  meaning  “  shriveled,”  and  part 
of  its  definition  and  application. 

ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  city  of  Holland.  2.  A  city  of  New  York.  3.  A 
city  of  Connecticut.  4.  A  county  of  Maryland.  5.  A 
town  of  New  York.  6.  One  of  the  U.  S.  capitals.  7.  A 
city  of  New  Jersey.  8.  A  town  of  Pennsylvania.  9.  A 
town  of  Maryland.  10.  A  city  of  New  York.  11.  A 
town  of  Iowa.  12.  A  town  of  North  Carolina.  The  ini¬ 
tials  form  a  good  old  song.  Little  One. 


DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  A  vowel.  2.  To  weary.  3.  To  ensnare.  4.  A  city.  5. 
A  profession.  6.  Joy.  7.  To  direct.  8.  A  unit.  9.  A 
consonant.  The  central  letters,  read  downwards  and 
across,  form  a  profession.  Nip. 

ANIMALS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  An  engine  of  war.  2.  Tardiness.  3.  A  small  bag. 
4.  A  weight.  5.  A  city  officer.  C.  Unfurnished. 

FIGURE  BLANKS. 

Fill  the  following  blanks  with  some  number  that  will, 
either  in  spelling  or  sound,  make  sense  of  the  sentence  ; 

as— for  instance — “1000”  in  “  go- — - — - ders  and  call 

Jim,"  or— Go  thou  Sanders  and  call  Jim. 

1.  It  was  my  mo - ing  my - - 

2.  I - eaten  any,  I  am - tun 

feeling  ill. 

3.  I  never - anything  at, - up. 

4.  It  would  be  well - ros - us 

and  qui - . 

5.  I - der  how  you  ■ 

6.  - veh  was  a  gr  — 


der  limbs. 
-  in  not 


—  so  many. 
•  city. 


7.  By 


-  de  in  adversi  t.y  men  of  - 


become  - 


8.  I  recommend  phy  - 
study - ning  the  mind. 


as  a  gr 


—  and  thorough 
Jack  Spratt. 


CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  scramble  but  not  in  push. 

My  next  is  in  heather  but  not  in  hush. 

My  third  is  in  satchel  hut  not  in  bag, 

My  fourth  is  in  horse  hut,  not  in  nag, 

My  fifth  is  in  house  butOioOai  bam. 

My  sixth  is  in  worsted  but  not,  in  yarn, 

My  seventh  is  in  shilling  lint  not,  in  penny. 
My  eighth  is  in  few  but  not  in  many, 

My  ninth  is  in  true  hut  not  in  good, 

My  tenth  is  in  fuel  hut  not  in  wood. 

If  from  these  letters  the  right  you  take, 
Some  very  good  advice  they’ll  make. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  TIIE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 
Numerical  Enigmas. —1.  Beware  of  reading  without 
thinking  of  the  subject.  tTp  to  December  18th,  this  enigma 
lias  been  correctly  answered  by  Willie  P.'Bricker,  G.  M. 
Taylor,  Gyrene.  Griffis,  II.  M.  Innis,  Ellsworth  W.,  Mazie 
Lane,  Charles  A.  Seaver,  Betlisinda,  C.  C.  Averill,  E.  G. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Dlldine,  L.  M.  Hull,  W.  C.  Moore,  J.  H. 
Bird,  and  E.  B.  Brown.— 2.  The  early  bird  gets  the  worm. 


Cross-word.— Household. 
Half-word  Square. 

M  A  It  TIN 

AFOOT 

ROSY 

TOY 

I  T 

N 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
C 

POT 

MARTS 

CORSICA 

SPINE 

ICY 

A 


Pi.— Too  late  I  stayed,  forgive  the  crime. 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours, 

For  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time 
That  only  treads  on  flowers. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Alternate.  2.  Acrimony.  3.  Presidential. 

4.  Lemonade.  5.  Purchase.  «.  Diameter.  7.  Remainder. 
8.  Negotiate.  9.  Remittances.  10.  Geometrical. 

Blanks.— 1.  All,  hall.  2.  Row,  grow.  3.  Alter,  halter.  4. 
Lass,  glass.  5.  Lad,  glad.  G.  Rove,  grove.  7.  Lime,  clime. 
8.  Low,  flow. 

Puzzle.— (This  was— by  some  mishap— left  incomplete  by 
the  printer.) 

Concealed  Birds.— 1.  Lark.  2.  Wren.  3.  Quail.  4.  Dove. 

5.  Grouse.  6.  Hen.  7.  Swallow.  8.  Heron.  9.  Teal.  10.  Owl. 
Thanks  lor  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  W.  Simpers,  Minnie 

Bennett,  S.  W.  A.  (M.  D.),  Isola,  Mrs.  P.  B.,  Wilbur  B.  K., 
Jerry  S.  S.,  L.  M.  II.,  and  Ellsworth  W. 


Send  communications  intended  for  A  uni  Sue,  to  Box  111 , 
P.  O .,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Chimneys  and.  Chimney  Sweepers. 

We  wonder  how  many  youngsters  would  know  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  in  the  picture  if  he  were  not  labeled  the  “  Lit¬ 
tle  Chimney  Sweeper,”  and  now  that  they  know  what 
he  is,  can  tell  much  about  him?  In  cities  and  large 
towns,  when  wood  was  burned  altogether,  soot,  from  the 
wood  fires,  would  collect  in  the  chimneys,  and  if  this 
were  not  removed  from  time  to  time,  it  wourd  catch  on 
fire  and  burn  furiously,  and  if  this  happened  in  a  dry 
time,  there  was  danger  that  the  house,  or  other  houses, 
might  be  burned.  Those  who  make  a  trade  of  clearing 
out  chimneys,  are  called  “chimney  sweepers,”  “chim¬ 
ney  sweeps,”  and  more  frequently  merely  “sweeps.” 
A  “sweep”  is  now  quite  rare  in  New  York,  though 
once  in  a  while  we  have  seen  one  in  the  back  streets, 
and  looking  as  if  he  had  not  had  a  job  in  a  very 
long  time.  Still,  one  need  not  be  very  old  to  recol¬ 
lect  when  the  sweep’s  cry  was  one  of  the  common  street 
noises.  They  usually  went  m  pairs,  a  man  and  a  boy, 
and  as  they  dressed  in  keeping  with  their  trade,  you  may 
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be  sure  that,  they  were  not  very  handsome  to  look  at 
They  were  generally  colored  people,  but  if  white  persons 
followed  the  business,  they  were  so  blackened  with  soot, 
that  it  was  not  east  to  tell  them  irorn  the  black  sweeps. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  streets  would  ring  with  their 
cries.  The  fellows  had  strong  voices,  and  they  would 
emp  rather  than  shout,  ”  Sweep  O.  Sweep  O.  From 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  sweep  O-o-o-o  ’  But  when  the 
people  in  the  cities  gave  up  burning  wood,  and  used  coal 
instead,  the  trade  of  the  sweeps  was  spoiled,  and  their 
song  is  now  rarely  heard— though  it  is  now  and  then,  as 
there  ari  still  a  tew  old-fashioned  people  who  prefer  to 
burn  wood— enough  ir.  a  large  city  like  New  York,  to 
give  employment,  to  here  and  there  a  sweep.  The  use  of 
coai  in  piace  of  wood  for  cooking  and  warming  houses, 
was  a  great  improvement— and  a  great  blessing  too.  for 
if  ail  burned  wood  now.  as  they  did  50  years  ago,  it  is 
difficult  tc.  see  where  enough  wood  could  have  been 
found,  and  it  would  now  be  a  very  costly  article.  The 
houses  of  our  grand-parents  were.  a*,  best,  but  poorly 
heated  by  wood  fires,  and  coai  not  only  brought  an  in¬ 
crease  of  comfort,  but  much  labor  of  sawing,  splitting, 
and  bringing  in  wood  and  keeping  the  fire  in  good  or¬ 
der  was  saved.  But  the  coming  in  of  coal  brought  a 
greater  blessing  than  either  or  all  of  these— at  least  to  a 
few — it  broke  up  the  trade  of  the  sweeps.  You  may 
think  it  was  a  blessing  to  stop  them  because  they  were 
so  dirty  and  noisy,  but  that  is  not  it.  The  trade  was  a 
bad  one,  sometimes  a  wicked  one,  in  the  abuse  of  little 


boys.  Some  machines  were  invented,  which  allowed  the 
sweeping  of  chimneys  to  be  done  by  men  only,  but  most 
of  the  sweeps  stuck  to  the  old  plan,  and  had  a  boy  to 
climb  up  on  the  inside  of  the  chimney,  and  scrape  away 
the  soot  from  its  sides.  How  many  of  you  boys  from  six 
to  twelve  years  old  would  like  such  a  life  as  that  ?  Just 
think  how  dismal  it  must  have  been  for  these  poor  little 
fellows  to  climb  up,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  the  long, 
black,  dark  chimney,  with  the  soot  filling  the  air  and 
making  it  difficult  to  breathe  I  But  before  we  say  any 
more  about  our  little  friend,  the  sweep,  let  us  say  some¬ 
thing  about  chimneys.  You  must  know  that  people  had 
fires  in  their  homes  long  before  they  had  chimneys.  How 
very  uncomfortable  it  must  have  been  to  have  a  fire  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  above 
for  the  smoke  to  go  out  of,  and  the  rain  to  come  in  at. 
Yet  this  was  the  way  in  which  those  who,  500  years  ago, 
lived  in  the  grand  old  castles,  managed  their  fires.  We 
read  about  the  great  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  old 
barons,  with  hundreds  of  followers,  but  they  did  not  live 
half  so  comfortably  as  the  day  laborer  does  now-a-days. 
The  first  chimneys  were  not  made  like  ours  ;  the  stone 
walls  of  the  big  bonses  and  castles  were  very  thick,  and 
a  fire-place  was  made  in  the  wall,  with  a  passage  in  the 
wall  for  the  smoke,  which  found  its  way  to  the  open  air 
through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  building.  After  a  while 
chimneys,  much  such  as  we  have  now,  were  built.  Where 
wood  is  burned,  some  of  the  matters  that  are  formed  in 
the  burning  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  that 


is,  they  cool  and  harden  there,  and  this  forms  what  is 
called  soot ,  which  in  time, would  gather  in  such  quantities 
as  to  check,  if  it  did  not  stop  the  draft.  Besides  this,  as 
already  stated,  the  soot  will  burn,  and  a  “  chimney  on 
fire,'1  as  it  is  called,  is  a  dangerous  affair  in  a  dry  time. 
There  were  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  soot,  one  was 
to  burn  it  out ;  taking  a  wet  day,  when  there  was  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  setting  the  roofs  on  fire.  A  lot  of  straw  or  shavings 
were  put  into  the  chimney  and  set  on  fire,  and  the  soot 
burned  out.  Another  way  was  to  have  the  chimney 
swept.  Chimneys  at  first  were  built  very  large,  but  as 
room  became  valuable,  they  were  made  smaller,  and 
mostly  the  flues  were  so  small  that  only  a  boy  could  work 
his  way  through  them.  For  many  years,  in  Englard,  the 
homeless  pauper  boys  were  apprenticed  to  chimney 
sweepers,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  story  if  the  sufferings 
of  these  poor  little  creatures  could  he  told.  Living  in 
dirt,  and  breathing  soot,  they  were  subject  to  peculiar 
diseases,  and  one  known  as  the  “  chimney  sweep's  can¬ 
cer,”  was  very  fatal.  But  let  us  be  glad  that  the  law  has 
put  a  stop  to  this  abuse,  and  that  in  England,  at  least, 
this  wretched  use  of  boys  is  no  longer  allowed.  Hard, 
or  anthracite,  coal  is  used  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  on 
the  Atlantic  coast ;  this  makes  no  soot,  but  where  the 
soft  or  bituminous  coal  is  used,  as  it  is  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  in  Europe,  the  chimneys  get  foul  and  must 
be  swept.  There  is,  however,  no  more  need  of  employing 
boys  to  scrupe  the  chimneys,  as  there  are  now  contri¬ 
vances  by  which  the  sweeping  may  be  done  without  them. 
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[ADVERTISEMENTS.] 

Tlic  gentlemen  representing:  the  New  England  Silver  Plate 
Co..ot’New  Haven, Conn.,  are  reliable  ami  trustworthy,  and 
the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  will  find  themselves  well 
rewarded  for  any  money  they  may  invest  in  their  goods. 
They  have  two  advertisements  in  this  issue,  one  on  this  page 
and  one  on  page  77,  both  of  which  are  very  readable  and  tasty. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD.— This  valuable  article  for  mak¬ 
ing  liens  lay,  is  endorsed  by  the  Poultry  World,  excellent 
authority,  as  being  “  by  odds  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  ever 
gotten  up  on  cither  side  of  the  ocean,’’  while  Geo.  P.  Burn¬ 
ham,  the  veteran  poultry  breeder  and  author  says : 

“  Imperial  Egg  Food  lias  wonderful  properties  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  production  of  eggs.” 

One  week's  trial  of  it  iii  your  poultry  yard,  will  convince 
the  most  incredulous  of  its  value.  See  advertisement  on 
page  76. 

We  have  reduced  our 
shoe  bills  one-half  by 
simply  having  our  chil¬ 
dren  wear  Tipped  Shoes. 

PARENTS  TRY  THEM. 


TEAS 


This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  sui>ply  consumers  only 
throughout  Urn  United  States 
with  PUKE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  before  Known,  on  the  mutu¬ 
al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs  Send  for  New  Price-List. 

CONSUMERS’ 

P.  O.  Box  5509. 


IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Wo.  8  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


TRY  THE  ORANGE  COUNTY 
See  Advertisement  on  Page  70. 


SEEDS. 


NEW  DEPASTURE. 

At  the  solicitation  of  many  of  our  friends,  we  this 
season  publish  our  Catalogue  or  Vegetable, 
Agricultural,  Flower,  and  Tree  Seeds, 
together  with  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Sea¬ 
son,  under  one  Cover,  free  to  all  on  applica¬ 
tion  by  mail. 


ROSES  lTUBMSSES 

$1.00  per  Dozen*  1  50c.  per  Dozen. 

BEDDING  PLANTS,  ?5e.  per  Dozen* 

All  first  class,  guaranteed.  Fend  for  Catalogue  FREB. 
Address,  II.  P.  €ri.tchell,  Cincinnati,  O. 


F4 


1  v.  St.  pear,  5  to  7  ft.,  $20  per  100;  1  y.  St. 
afted, 5t  ‘ 


jl  Pear,  Root  Grafted.  5  to  i)  inch  $35  per  M.  10  to  24  inch. 
$15  per  M.  Catalogue  Free.  OWE  GO  NURSERY,  Tioga 
Cu„  N.  Y„  HARVEY  CURTIS. _ 

imported  Perclieron  Stallion  for  Sale, 

OR  EXCHANGE. 

For  further  particulars  address 

TRAUB  &  BRUNNER,  Zionsville,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

r 

What  50  Cents  Will  Do!— An  Unparalleled 
Offer !  Upon  receipt  ofonly  50  cents  we  will  6end,  in 
a  tube,  securely  packed,  a  copy  of  our  large,  new  and 
magnificent  Chromo,  entitled 44  Studious,”  size  22  x  19, 
in  fourteen  oil  colors,  warranted  to  be  a  perfect  fac-simile 
of  the  German  edition,  which  is  sold  in  New  York  for  $5 

The  Cricket  o n  the 

ELS  a  Ba-t  h  a  mammoth  16-page,  64-column  Ulus- 
■  *  w  Cl  a  &  a  8  y  trated  Literary  and  Family  Journal, 
Six  Months  on  trial.  Filled  with  splendid  Serial aDd 
Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Knowledge,  Wit 
and  Humor,  and  everything  to  delight,  amuse  and  in¬ 
struct  the  members  of  the  Home  Circle.  Thisisthemost 
liberal  offer  ever  made,  andisextended  solely  to  introduce 
our  paper  into  New  Homes.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded.  Write  at  once!  Address,  F.  M. 
LUPTON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway, New  York. 


is! 


YOU  CAN  BUY  A 

Genuine  Waltham  Watch 

without  any  risk  and  without  leaving  your  home.  "Write 
for  our  Price  List,  which  is  sent  free  and  gives  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address 

HOWARD  tfe  CO.,  No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mention  Agriculturist  when,  you  xcrite. 

SEND  30  CENTS  BY  MAIL,  AND  GET 
_  AND  NOT 

_ _ SMfWigSl  WEAR  OUT. 

Agriculturist  says:  "We  have  never  found  a  watch  it 
would  not  fit.”  Sold  by ’Watchmakers.  Automatic  Eye  Glass 
Holder,  25c.  Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring,  10c.  Saratoga  Bracelet, 
30c.  Combination  Sewing  Machine  Screw  Driver.  Thread 
Cutter,  Seam  and  Binding  Ripper,  25c.  Circulars  free.  Men¬ 
tion  paper.  J.  S.  BIRCH  L  CO..  38  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

(GENUINE  .JEWELRY,  WATCHES,  DIA- 

AJ  MONDS  (a  specialty).  Articles  in  Silver ;  .Jewelry  only 
>n  gold  of  14  carats  and  upward.  No  deception  in  quality  or 
Mice.  Prices  reasonable.  Over  311  years  at  the  same  place. 

U.  N.  SQUIRES,  97  Fulton  SU  N.  J  .  City- 


Pure  Gum 

RUBBER  BOOTS! 

fill  Outwear  Common  Ritter  Beets, 

Made  by  the  “CANDEE  RUB¬ 
BER  CO.”  with  a  view  to  great 
durability,  and  differ  from  ordinary 
Rubbfir  Boots  in  being  entirely  free 
from  adnlterative  mixtures.  Made 
of  Pure  Para  Gum,  compounded 
only  with  the  ingredients  necessary 
to  “  vulcanize  ”  the  goods  to  insure 
uniform  pliability  in  any  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Durability  being  the  point  aimed 
at,  tlie  Boots  .are  made  as  pure  as 
possible,  without  regard  to  a  highly 
finished  surface,  and  thesulphurous 
appearance  of  tire  “Caudee” 

Boot  is  evidence  of  its  purity. 

Buyers  should  beware  of  imita¬ 
tions,  as  “dull 
finish  ”  Boots  of 
cheap  quality  are 
on  the  market  and 
are  sold  to  the  un¬ 
wary  for  “Pure 
Boots."  All  Pure 
Boots  are  branded 

thus :  :  . 

STANDARD  PURE,: 

:  L.  CANDEE  &  CO."  : 


No  orders  received 
at  Factory.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  the 
“  Candee”  Boot. 


These  Paints  are  in  every  respect  strictly  first  class,  and 
second  to  no  others  in  the  market  in  purity,  richness,  and 
permanency  of  color,  beauty  of  finish,  and  durability.  They 
arc  prepared  ready  for  the  brush,  in  twelve  newest  shades, 
and  standard  colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of 
all  classes  of  buildings,  inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required. 

They  contain  no  water,  alkali,  or  other  useless  or  dele¬ 
terious  ingredients,  such  as  are  used  in  nearly  all  the  liquid 
or  so-called  chemical  paints,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  the. 
most  durable  paints  in  the  world  for  exposed  wood,  and 
iron  work. 

Owing  to  the  wonderful  covering  properties  of  these 
Paints,  the  farmer,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  can,  by 
their  use,  preserve  and  beautify  their  buildings,  fences,  or 
other  wood  and  ironwork,  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  usual  cost  of  other  ready  mixed  paints,  or  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil.  These  Paints  are  sold  by  standard  U. 
S.  gallon  measure,  and  our  packages  contain  from  eight  to 
twelve  per  cent  MoitE  paint  than  those  usually  sold. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT,  for  tin  and  shingle 
roofs,  iron-work,  agricultural  implements,  fences,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.  IPs  guarantee  this  to  be  a  better  article 
than  has  ever  before  been  offered  to  the  public  for  similar 
purposes 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Asbestos  Roofing,  Steam  Eipe  and  Boiler ; Cov¬ 
erings,  Steam  Packing,  Sbeatbing.  Fire,  Acid,  and 
Water-proof  Coatings,  Cements,  etc.  Send  for  Samples, 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Price-Lists,  &c. 

WILSON  BLACKRERRY,  and  other  Small  Fruits, 
Peach  Trees,  Asparagus,  etc.,  etc.,  at  bottom  prices. 

It.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stocklcy,  Del. 

A  FRUIT  F  ARM  of  75  acres  for  $1,000. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


The  New  York  Week¬ 
ly  Witness  says :  The 
New  England  Silver 
Plate  Co.,  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Ct„  nre  reliable, 
and  make  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  offer. 

The  lllnstr'd  Christ- 
tian  Weekly,  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,  New 
York,  says :  The  New 
England  Silver  Plate 
Co.',  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  are  no  humbugs, 
but  will  do  just  as 
they  represent. 
TlieNcw  York  Week¬ 
ly  Sun.  says :  TlieNcw 
England  Silver  Plate 
Co.,  of  Now  Haven, 
furnish  first-class  ar- 
ticl  s  at  a  very  low 
price. 

Do  not  confound 
these  first-class  goods 
with  the  ordinary 
cheap  qualities.  They 
ore  guaranteed  to  be 
exactly  as  represent¬ 
ed,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded. 

Silver  Plated  Table 
Pells,  SO  els.  JVapkiR. 
Pings  from  40  cts.  to 


OF  YOUR  OWN. 

lot  is  the  Time  to  Secure  it. 

only  five  dollars 

For  Acre 

Of  tlie  best  Land  In  America.  2,000,000  Acres 

IN  EASTERN  NEBRASKA, 

On  the  line  of  tlie 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

NOW  FOR  SALE. 

10  Years  Credit  Given,  Interest  Only  6  Per  Cent. 
These  are  Hie  only  lands  for  sale  on  tlie  line  of  tills 
.Great  Railroad,  the  World’s  Highway. 

Send  for  The  New  “Pioneer,”  the  best  paper  for  those 
seeking  new  homes  ever  published.  Full  information  with 
maps,  sent  Free.  O.  P.  DAVU, 

Land  Agent  U.  P.  R.  R,  Omaha,  Neb. 

ALL  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA. 

The  San  Francisco  .Weekly  Bulletin  is  the  best  and 
largest  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  gives  al)  the 
news  concerning  tlie  products  of  tlie  soil  and  mines,  tlie 
price  of  lands,  and  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
in  California.  To  the  capitalist  looking  for  investment,  tlie 
Farmer  seeking  a  home,  or  tlie  mechanic  who  proposes  to 
try  his  fortune  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast,  tlie  information  to  lie 
obtained  from  the  Weekly  Bulletin  is  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable.  Price,  postage  paid,  $3  per  year.  ’Send  Postal 
Card  for  sample  copy.  Address  S.  F.  BULLETIN  CO., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FRESH  EGGS. 


PATENTED.) 


G  S 

BETTER 


NOTHING-  IS 

TO  MAKE 

HEWS  LAY  IN  WIWTER 

OR  TO 

MAKE  P&CS  GROW 

THAN 

ANIMAL  MEAL, 

Consisting  of  Bone  and  Meat  of  Animals,  and  Parched 
Grain,  with  so  nearly  all  tlie  moisture  taken  away  as  to  be 
dry  and  odorless.  Mix  one  part  of  this  with  six  or  eight 
parts  of  ordinary  food.  It  is  too  concentrated  to  feed  alone. 
Price  Trial  Bag,  GO  lbs..  $1.00 ;  100  lbs.,  $3.00. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  for  1878,  full  of  informa¬ 
tion,  mailed  free.  MADE  ONLY'  BY 

W.  H.  BOW6CEH  &  CO., 

3  DARK  PLACE  (opposite  tlie  Post-Oflice), 

MEW  YOR&C. 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON. 


if  OESaCENTs  jn™  we  xvill  send  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  ^ 

OME~SET^OF  Q  OUADKUPLE  TEA  SPOOLS  IN  CASE, 

6lorYi.?nFovls116for’|i^:0f,ble^l-eBIb|^MAEoIiasteel^a^eag^to^^ 

ule  Dlate.  6  for  $2.  New  England  Silver  Plate  Go.,  Mcintrg^jNew  Haven, 
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Pringle9s  New  Hybrid  Spring  Wheats. 

$250 


We  take  much  pleasure  in  announcing-  two  new  ami  distinct  -varieties  *>f 
-inline  Wheat,  produced  in  1870  and  1871  by  Mr.  Pringle,  of  Vermont,  whose  skill  and 
judgment  as  „  hybridizer  of  Cereals  and  Potatoes  have  already  won  l'or  him  a  world-wide 
reputation.  After  a  careful  trial  of  six  years,  we  now  offer  these  varieties  to  the  public, 
bavin"-  entire  confidence  in  their  superiority  over  all  others,  feeling  assured  that  they  will 
prove"  o  be  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  wheat  growers  of  the  country. 

CH  YMPliAIlV.— A  bearded  variety— a  cross  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Golden 
Drop— combinin'*-  the  remarkable  hardiness  of  the  former,  with  i  lie  superior  quality  of  the 
latter  Its  strong  and  vigorous  straw,  growing  6  to  12  inches  higher  than  its  parent  varie¬ 
ties,  stands  erect,  frequently  bearing  even  in  very  ordinary  culture  heads  front  5  to  G  inches 
in  length,  containing  from  BO  to  75  kernels  each. 

Price,  $1.00  per  lb. ;  3  lbs.  $2.o0,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

DEPIAJTCE.— Another  variety  of  Spring  Wheat  of  the  highest  promise,  of  which 
the  above  cut,  is  a  fair  representation,  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  to  incorporate 
superior  qualities  upon  the  hardy  stock  of  our  common  Club  Wheat,  by  hybridizing  it 
with  one  of  the  finest,  whitest,  and  most  extensively  grown  sons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Phis  variety  displays  great  productiveness,  vigor,  and  hardiness.  It  is  a  beardless, 
white  chaff  wheat,  with  heads  frequently  5  to  6  inches  long,  very  closely  set  with  large 
white  kernels,  frequently  numbering  75  to  80  to  the  single  head. 

Price,  $1  per  lb. ;  3  lbs.  $2.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

In  order  to  induce  Wheat  Growers  to  give  these  new  sorts  a  thorough  and  universal 
trial,  we  offer  §<450  in  premiums  for  the  largest  quantities  grown  from  1  pound  of  seed, 
also  for  the  20  largest  heads.  For  particulars  see  Circular. 


TWO  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES. 

BLISS’  TRIUMPH. 

An  extra  early  variety,  ripening  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose— and 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  appearance  of  any  we  have  ever  offered.  Superior  quality 
and  very  productive. 

TROPHY. 

A  new  and  exceedingly  fair,  medium  early,  red-skinned  variety,  resembling  the  Snow¬ 
flake  in  appearance  and  quality.  It  might  with  propriety  be  called  a  Red-Skin  Snowflake, 

This  variety  was  exhibited  in  London  at  the  great  International  Potato  Show,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  last,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Price  of  each,  $1  per  11). ;  three  ihs.  to  one  address,  $.’.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

A  NEW  EARLY  PEA. 

BLISS’  AMERICAN  WONDER. 

A  cross  between  the  Champion  of  England  and  Little  Gem— combining  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  varieties,  bur,  is  earlier  and  more  productive. 

M  Pint  packages,  25  cts  ;  Pint,  75  cts.,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

EARLY  LIMA  BEAN. 

A  careful  trial  of  this  variety  the  past  season  proved  it  to  be  ten  davs  earlier  than  the 
ordinary  variety.  25  cts.  per  packet. 


EARLIEST  TOMATOES  KNOWN, 

BLISS’  LITTLE  GEM. 

Numerous  testimonials  received  from  those  who  tested  this  variety  the  past  season, 
pronounce  it  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  oilier  variety.  At  the  great  Tomato 
Trial  in  London,  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens,  it  was  the  earliest  of  GOvarieties 
on  trial,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate.  15  cts.  per  packet. 

ACME. 

This  new  and  beautiful  variety  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  produced.  Its  rosy-purple, 
glossy  skin,  fine  symmetrical  form,  and  delicious  flavor,  render  it  worthy  of  general  culti¬ 
vation  It  is  also  a  very  early  variety,  surpassing  ail  others  in  this  respect,  excepting  Ihe 
Little  Gem.”  15  cts.  per  pkt. ;  %  ounce  pkts.,  75  cts. 

A  Descriptive  List  of  our  Novelties  for  1S7R.  with  particulars  respecting  our  Offer  of 
Premiums  in  Wheat,  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  15-  li-  I3LI88  «&•  34 


The  following  Catalogues  are  published  (luring  the  year,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  on  receipt  of  price.  Regular  customers  supplied,  gratis. 


colored  lithograph,  and  a  Descriptive  List  of  about  twenty-fire  hundred  varieties  ot  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  with  explicit  directions  for  their  culture,  and  much  other  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject  of  Gardening  generally.  220  pages.  35c.  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth ,  $1. 

No.  3.— Bliss’  Illustrated  Gardeners’  Almanac  and  Abridged  Catalogue.— 
136  pages.  Embraces  a  monthly  calendar  of  operations,  and  a  price  list  of  all  the  GAR¬ 
DEN,  FIELD,  atid.FLOWER  SEEDS,  profusely  illustrated,  with  brief  directions  for  their 
culture.  114  pages.  10  cts. 

No.  3.— Bliss’  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  contains  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the 
new  varieties  recently  introduced,  with  main-  other  desirable  sorts,  beautifully  illustrated 
Also  most  useful  information  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  esculent.  10c. 

Barclay  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  5712. 


1878  DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR,  1878 

Contains  descriptive  and  price  list  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and 
Grass  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Novelties,  and  every  GARDEN 
REQUISITE.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  711  Chestnut  St„  Philadelphia. 

SHAKER’S 

Genuine  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Address  D.  C.  BRAINAItD,  Agt., Mt.  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.Y. 

Send  three  cent  Postage  Stamp  for  Splendid  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Amateur  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  for  1S78,  containing  about  two  hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  two  beautiful  colored  Plates. 

R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO., 

at  their  Nursery  Grounds  and  Greenhouses  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Parsons  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I.  offer  a  large  stock 

of  the  best  _ 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

at  low  rate3.  Their  stock  embraces  Street.  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons, 
Roses,  Azalias,  Camellias.— Catalogues  without 
charge. 


ROOD  BARGAIN4!  in  Apple  Trees.  I  have  100,000 
Apple  Trees,  one  year  old,  which  I  will  sell  by  the  100  or 
1,000,  for  less  than  half  cost.  Also  Wilson,  Albany,  and  Clms. 
Downing  Strawberry  plants,  for  $2.00  per  M. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Brieksburg  Nurseries,  Bricksburg.N.  J. 

“ORANGE  COUNTY  SEEDS7 

All  who  wish  Pare  and  Reliable  Seed  at  low  prices, 
should  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1878, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  contains  prices  and  full  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  New,  Novel,  and  Choicest  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Field  Seed,  Choice  Seed  Potatoes, 
Small  Fruits.  Wholesale.  Catalogues  for  Dealers,  free. 

HAWKINS  &  CORNISH,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


NEW  and 
CHOICE 
SEED 
POTATOES 


Parties  wishing  to  get  either  new  or  old 
varieties  Oi  Seed  Potatoes,  Onion  Seed,  and 
other  choice  seed,  will  do  well  to  send  f<>r 
my  price  list.  Address  E.  B.  JENNINGS, 
Seed  Grower,  Box  76,  Southport,  Conn. 


25  cts.  BUIS 


The  Gardener’s 
Pocket  Manual ; 

Over  100  pages,  60  illustrations,  fine,  tinted  paper,  contains 
as  much  valuable  information  as  a  $1.25  hook.  Feed  Cata¬ 
logue  fcontains  description  and  contents  of  booki  free. 
Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN.  Box  75,  Oxford.  Ohio. 


GRAND  TRIUMPH  IN  HORTICULTURE! 

Tlie  crowning  result  of  Eighteen  years  of  care  and  toil— 
FELTON’S  NE  W  BERRIES. 

The  Cinderella  and  Continental  STRAWBERRIES 
and  Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  RASPBERRIES  are 
now  offered  to  the  public ;  Tested  nine  tears,  and  In  our 
judgment  the  Four  Best  Market  Berries.  Cata¬ 

logue  and  Price  List  Free.  GIBSON  &  BENNETT, 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  WOODBURY.  N.  ,T. 

Evergreens.  European  Larch, 

WHITE  ASH. 

ImrgcstStock  in  America.  All  Nursery  grown. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Order3  left  with  Francis  Skinner,  |  -p  nnnrT  k  i-  env? 

Brookline,  Muss.,  will  receive  R.  DOUGLAS  u,  SONS, 

_ prompt  attention. _ _ Waukegan,  Ill. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

We  offer  for  the  spring  of  1878-APPLE  S :  Haas ,  Pewaukee, 
Walbridge,  Tetofsky;  PEACHES:  Amsden,  Ea.  Beatrice, 
Foster,  Steadley,  Sleeper's  Dwarf;  PLUMS:  Wild  Goose, 
Newmans,  Be  Caracleuc ;  CHERRIES:  Large  Mont¬ 
morency,  Louis  Philippe.  Also  our  usual  large  stock  of 
Apples,  Crabs,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  &c„  &c.  Correspondence  solicited. 
HEIIv.ES  NURSERIES  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

MY  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

of  flowers,  plants,  and  bulbs,  and  a  beautiful  CHKOMO 
CARD  of  Carnation  Pinks,  mailed  to  all  who  send  "-cent 
stamp.  F or  10  cents  and  stamp  will  mail  two  flowering  bulbs 
“New  Pearl  Tuberose,”  Chromo,  and  Treatise  how 
to  flower  Tuberoses  OHAS.  T.  STAEE, 

Avonilajc,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

STRAWBERRIES  — 15,000  qts. 

per  acre  from  Pabmlees  Ceeseut  Seedling,  second  year 
picking — first  year  same  bed  produced  fourteen  thousand 
qts.  per  acre.  Any  farmer  can  make  money  growing  it,  if 
properly  located  near  large  markets.  Ways  and  means  will 
be  provided  with  reliable  parties  without  funds.  Send  for 
circular  and  make  statement  of  locality,  nearness  to  and 
what  market.  Send  in  sealed  envelope  and  communication. 
Will  fully  explain  terms.  H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

per  100  choice  OOI/EUS.  Other  plants 
cheap.  Send  Stamp  for  cheapest  catalogue 
out.  Address  W.  B.  WOODRUFF’, 

Florist,  Westfiel<8,  N.  .T. 

A  VALUABLE  BOOK  FEES. 

For  50  cents  I  will  send  8  choice  varieties  of  flower  seeds, 
including  Verbena,  Pansy,  Japan  Cockscomb.  Phlox, 
Blotched  Petunia,  and  Aster,  and  the.  Gardeners’  Pocket 
SIanual.  This  book  contains  over  100  pages’,  60  illustrations, 
and  is  on  fine  tinted  paper.  Seed  Catalogue  Free.  Address 
WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford ,  Ohio. 

PRODUCE  rOMWIS- 
siov  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,'  BUTTER.  &c.,  tfcc. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat,  and  Oats. 
No.  279  WasUington-sf.,  N.  Y. 

(Est’d  1845-)  Ref,,  Trying  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


E.  &  0.  WARD 


SWEET 

POTATO 


I  77  flPm  S?  acre.'.  Early  Peabody,  and 
all  leading  kinds.  Mail.  75c.  lb.;  $2  4  lbs.  Ex- 
I  press,  %  bn..  $2.  Low  by  bbl.  2,000,000  plants 
in  May.  Lowest  Prices.  Write  for  circular. 

I  W.  W.  RATHBONE,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


W  The  Gardeners  Pocket  Manual 


tells  how  to  grow  the  SUGAR  TROUGH 

Gourd,  whicli  grows  lo  hold  from  5  to  ill 
Gallons,  and  describes  150  varieties  of  Vege- 

_  tables  and  Flowers.  Send  30cts.  for  Book 

and  Package  of  Gourd  Seed.  Address 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Address  for  th  e  New  Catalogue 
WILLIAM  RENNIE. 

■  (Seedsman),  Toronto,  Canada. 

REED  CORN.— Every  farmer  send 
postal  for  Facts  about  this  Corn;  1st 
prem.  Pa.  State  Fair,  ’77 : 4  Qts.  to  5 
_  Ears;  immense  to  yield;  40yrs.  pedi¬ 
gree.  tv  ilmer  Atkinson,  914  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Camellias,  Chinese  Azaleas. 

RHODODENDRONS,  HARDY  AZALEAS, 
Magnolias,  and  ROSES,  all  of  un¬ 
usually  line  quality. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines,  with 
a  full  collection  of  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Japanese  Maples,  and 
the  very  latest  novelties.  Cata¬ 
logues  free,  and  visits  solicited. 
PARSONS  &  SONS  CO. 

(Limited.) 
K1SSENA  NURSERIES, 

Flushing,  L.  I. 

mm,  STRAWBERRIES,  ETC. 

White  and  black  Grapes,  new.  superior  to  nil  others,  re¬ 
sult  of  20  rears  in  growing  seedlings,  sell  at  50  cts.  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  nine  inches  around,  (the  Great  American  and 
oihers.)  admitted  to  he  l be  best  that  exist.  Prices  low.  and 
large  commission  to  agents.  Send  for  free  circular  to  T.  B. 
MINER,  (ex-editor  Rural  American,)  Linden,  Union  Co.,  N.J. 


ROSES! 


6  for  SI,  14  for 
k  postpaid. 

.  Bedding  &  Green- 
}  house  Plants  by 
mail.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  T.  Phillips  &  Son, West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted. 

For  I  HAAG’S  HAND  CORN  AND  BEAN  PLANTER, 
particularly  adapted  for  planting  where  phosphates,  or  any 
kind  of  manure,  is  used  in  the  hill.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  to  ALBERT  HOAG,  Grand  Isle,  Vt. — P.  S.  All 
correspondence  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  Canada  di¬ 
rected  to  L.  GORDON,  East  Cliazy,  N.Y'.  Patent  applied  for- 
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East  India  or  Pearl  Millet, 

I  offer  seed  of  this  valuable  forage  plant,  which  was  fully 
described  in  the  January  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  at  25 
cents  a  packet,  or  5  packets  for  $1.00.  Descriptive  circulars 
free.  WM.  II.  CARSON,  Seedsman, 

125  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


SHmateur, 


wm, 

&T  Florists  and  Market  Gardeners  supplied 
with  the  most  Reliable  Seed. 

A  work  of  150  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated, 

containing  descriptive  list  of 
the  rarest  as  well  as  the  novel¬ 
ties  in  both  Flower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seed.  Sent  on  receipt 

OF  TWO  THEEK  CENT  STAMPS 

Address, 

CURTIS,  COBB  &  WASHBURN, 

65  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Choice  Seeds 

A 

Specialty. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1878  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply ;  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  he  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  arc  anxi¬ 
ous  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JABIES  J.  H.’GREGOltY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


“You.  will  Miss,  Miss  It,” 

If  you  do  not  send  for  Rogers’  Collection  of 

Jefferson  Co.  Flower  and 
G-arden  Seeds. 

13  packets  of  choice  and  most  desirable  varieties  of  Kitchen 
Garden  Seeds  for  50  cts.  Eight  packets  of  choice, most  showy, 
and  free-blooming  Flowers,  for  30  cts.  Either  coll,  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  price;  both  coll.,  including  extra  in¬ 
ducements,  for  75  cts.  Northern  grown  seeds.  Specially 
recommended  for  all  points.  Best  quality,  fresh,  and  true 
to  name.  To  introduce  our  seeds,  we  offer  the  above  coll, 
at  the  exceeding  low  price  for  seeds  of  their  quality.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  orders  Rogers  Brothers,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 


CHITFAS, 


OR  EARTH  ALMOND. 

Better  than  corn  for  fattening 
hogs.  Per  lb.,  $1.25  ;  Mil).,  40c.;  oz.,  25c. ;  pkt.,  10c. ;  post¬ 
paid.  Also  over  500  other  varieties  of  FLOIYER, 
VEGETABLE  AND  FARM  SEEDS,  all  of  the  best 
quality,  fresh  and  true  to  name;  large  packets  and  low 
prices.  Send  for  our  free  ILLUSTRATED  FLORAL 
GUIDE  and  CATALOGUE,  all  about  gardening. 
Address  COLE  &  BROTHER,  Seedsmen,  Pella,  Iowa. 


is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  150  pages,  hundreds  of  flue  Illustrations,  and 
six  Chromo  Plates  of  Flowers ,  beautifully  drawn  and  color¬ 
ed  from  nature.  Price  50  cents  in  paper  covers;  $1  in  ele¬ 
gant  cloth.  Printed  in  German  and  English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Mouthly  Magazine.—  32  pages, 
fine  Illustrations,  and  Colored  Plate  in  every  number. 
Price  $1.25  a  year  ;  five  copies  for  $5.00 
Vick’s  Catalogue.— 300  Illustrations,  only  2  cents. 

Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER,  FIELD,  ami  GARDEN,  Fresh 
Quality.  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

AUGUST  ROELKER  &  SONS,  44  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

. .  JOHM  SAUL’S  “ 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  be  ready  in  February,  witli  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants;  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants;  new  and  choice  Hoses;  Dahlias.  Well  grown 
and  at  low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts. 
—a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  above  mentioned  Catalogue  of  B.  B.  &  CO.  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  all  the  leading  Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Our  GARDEN  Seeds  are  carefully  grown,  clean¬ 
ed  and  true  to  name.  Our  SURE  HEAD  CABBAGE, 
a  new  hybrid  of  the  Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead,  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  uniformity  in  heading.  Attention  is  directed  to 
our  BAY  VIEW  HYBRID  MELON,  etc.  FIELD 
Seeds  a  snoonitv.  It  will  pav  you  to  read  about  our  cele¬ 
brated  CHESTER  CO.  MAM.,  our  new  DENT,  CAL. 
BROOM  Corn,  etc.  our  FLOWER  Seeds  are  all  im¬ 
ported  direct  by  ourselves,  lu  varieties  for  25c. 

WYMAN’S  ’ 

SEED  CATALOGUE 

Just  published  for  1S7S,  and  containing  much  of  interest  to  all 
who  nave  a  garden,  mailed  free,  or  with  packets  of  the 
very  best  Pansies  and  Verbenas  lor  25  cents.  All  seeds  of 
the  choicest  quality,  fresh  and  reliable,  try  them.  Address 

E.  WYMAN.  Jr..  Rockford,  Ills. 

ROOT’S  GARDEN  MANUAL 

for  1878,  contains  practical  instructions  on  Gardening 
Topics,  and  price  list  of  Choice  Seeds.  Sent  for  10  cts.. 
allowed  on  first  order.  Address 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Rockford.  Illinois. 

NORTH  STAR  SEEDS, 

The  further  North  Seeds  are  Grown,  the  earlier  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  mature.  NYe  conduct  the  most  Nort  hern  seed  farm 
in  America. 

Earliest  and  Hardiest  sorts  a  specialty. 

Catalogue  free. 

HOLLISTER,  CARTER  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Will  be  flY 

mailed  FRF F, 

all  applicants.  Itcon-^^3^ 
tains  colored  plate,  500  engravings 
about  150  pages,  and  full  descriptions, 
prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  1200 
varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etu. 
Kvaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


SEEDS,  BULBS,  &c. 


By'  mail,  post-paid,  10 
Double  Tuberoses,  fine 
flowering  bulbs,  75c.  12 
choice  Glan'olus,  12  sorts  with  name,  $i. 00.  4 Lilies,  4  beauti¬ 
ful  sorts,  50t. .  5  choice  Roses,  50c.  All  kinds  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  seeds  of  the  very  bent  quality,  at  Five  Cents 
per  paper.  Bulbs  and  Plants  in  variety.  Catalogues  free— 
send  for  one  at  once.  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens,  N.Y. 


HENDERSON’S 

COMBINED  CATALOGUE  OF 

EVERYTHING 

FOB  THE 

GARDEN 

Numbering  175  pages,  with  Colored  Plate, 
sent  free  to  customers  of  past  years,  and  to  all 
purchasers  of  our  books. either  Gardening  for 
Profit  ^Practical  Floriculture  ov  Gardening  for 
Pleasure  (price $1.00  each,  prepaid,  bv  mail). 
To  others,  ou  receipt  of  25c.  Plain  Plant  or 
Seed  Catalogues,  without  Flate,  free  to  all. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  00. 

beedsvie Market  Gardeners ,  and  P  Ion  sis , 

35  Cortlandi  Street,  New  York. 


CHOICE  SPECIALTIES 

INT 

SEEDS. 


Wethersfield  Large  Red,  Globe  Danvers,  Early  Red  and 
White  Globe  Onion.  Warranted  fresh  and  genuine  :  Com¬ 
stocks’  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  and  Fottler’s  Improved  Early 
Brunswick  Cabbage.  Choice  Seed  Peas.  East  Hartford, 
extra  early,  the  earliest  and  most  productive  market  sort  in 
cultivation,  $6.00  per  bushel.  Norbiton  Giant  Long  Red 
Mangold.  Specimens  weighing  25  to  30  lbs.  grown  the  past 
season.  Conn.  Valley  true  broad-leaf  Tobacco  Seed,  $3.00 
per  lb.,  35  cts.  |per  oz.  Mammoth  Honey  Sugar  Corn,  $1.00 
Doz.  Ears  by  Express.  Immense  size,  very  productive  and 
sweet.  “  White  Prolific, ”  from  4  to  8  ears  to  the  stalk,  a 
wonderful  sort,  75  cts.  per  Qt.  by  mail.  Catalogues  sent  free 
on  application. 

R.  D.  HAWLEY, 

SEEDSMAN,  HARTFORD,  COMM. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds, 

True  and  Genuine.  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Granger s. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted.”— Ed'*s  Am.  Agriculturist, 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gratis  a  60-Page  Catalogue, 

describing  the  largest  and  best  list  of  new  extra  early  and 
extra  late  Peaches,  and  the  largest  and  best  list  of  long  keep¬ 
ing  Apples  ever  offered  la  this  country.  Even  Fruit  Grow- 
er 'should  see  this  list.  A  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  offered 
at  less  than  the  usual  retail  price.  I  ship  thousands  of 
trees  and  plants  by  mail.  Send  for  Catalogue,  it  tells  what 
and  how  io  plant,  also  much  valuable  information. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
_ Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del. 

To  Buyers  of  Seeds. 


Our  Annual  Catalogue  and  priced  list  of  seeds  will  he 
published  in  January,  and  sent  free  to  all  our  customers, 
without  writing  for  it,  and  to  all  others  enclosing  stamp  for 
postage.  As  the  best  seeds  are  always  the  cheapest,  we  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others, 
to  our  specially  fine  stock  of  Home  Grown  Vegetable  Seeds 
of  all  the  staple  kinds;  and  also  of  Florists,  and  others,  to 
our  very  large  collection  of  the  best  strains  of  Flower  Seeds, 
Novelties,  &c.  Seeds  sent  by  express  and  mail  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  guaranteed  to  reach 
purchasers.  HOVEY  &  CO., 

_ 1G  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Free  by  Wail 

Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Gar¬ 
den  Requisites. 

CROMWELL  &  COMG  DQM, 

51  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VALUABLE  ^lEAM 

- AT - 

PUBLIC  SALE. 

The  property  of  Nathan  De  Cou,  deceased.  January  31, 
1878.  Contains  256  acres  under  high  state  of  cultivation, 
well  fenced,  good  buildings,  four  apple  orchards.  Beauti¬ 
ful  lake  on  one  side.  Fine  shade  trees.  Full  particulars 
in  Albany.  N.  V..  Country  Gkntlkman  of  Dec.  20.  Jan. 
17  and  24,  or  address  SARAH  H.  D14  COU,  Executrix, 
Yardville,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


AMERICAN  AG-RICTJLTURIST. 
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We  offer  for  Spring  of  1878,  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  in  the  U.  S.  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Ornamental  Trees  &  Shrubs,  deciduous  &  evergreen. 
Roses  a  specialty — all  the  finest  sorts. 

Green  tfc  Hot  House  Plants,  including  best  Novelties. 
Descriptive  and  illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
to  customers,  free,  to  others  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as 
follows :  _  ,  .  .  _ 

No.  1,  Fruits,  with  colored  plate,  15  cts.:  plain,  10  cts. 
No.  k2.  Ornamental  'frees,  col’d  plate,  25  c. ;  pk'in,  15c. 
No.  3.  Greenhouse,  Free.  No.  4.  Wholesale,  Free. 

No.  5.  Hose  Catalogue,  Free, 

B2F”Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 

Address 

ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


THE  GREAT  BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY 

Founded  and  managed  by  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Phoenix,  has  now 
passed  into  my  possession,  and  the  immense  assortment  of 
nursery  stock  must  be  disposed  of. 

I  OFFER  FOR  CASH 

APPhE  SEEDLINGS,  (For  Grafting). 

1,000  First-class  for . $  3.00 

10,000  .  .  27.00 

100,000  “  “  “  .  200.00 

1.000  Second"  “  .  2.00 

10,000  “  4‘  “  .  .  16.00 

APPhE  CIONS,  (Our  Assortment'. 

1,000  Good  Varieties . $  1.00 

10,000  “  "  .  8.00 

APPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS,  (Best  Assortment). 

1,000  Assorted  for . $  3.50 

10,000  “  “  . .  30.(10 

100,000  “  “  .  200.00 

An  immense  stock  of  choice  Apple  Trees,  Peach,  Cherry, 
Pear,  Plum,  Evergreens,  Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees, 
Hedge  Plants,  &c„  for  sale  at  prices  which  defy  competition. 
Address  W  ILLIAM  F.  BAIRD,  (Trustee). 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


oSI  TREES  AND  PLANTS  j" fia, 

Apple  Trees,  15c.  eacli ;  Standard  Pear,  lUc. 
eacn  ;  Dwarf  Pear,  30c.  each.  Strawberries.  'Hasp- 
berries,  Dlackbei  ries,  and  Crape  Vines,  by  the  doz.,  100, 
1,000,  or  10,000.  All  goods  packed  and  delivered  at  denot 
without  extra  charge.  Price-list  free. 

S.  C.  DbCOU.  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

*500,000  Fruit, 

■250,000  Evergreens. 

1500,000  Greenhouse, 

3  Bedding  Plants,  Ac. 

Catalogues  Free.  22dXcav  400 -Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Paisesville,  Ohio. 


Andre  Leroy’s  Nurseries, 

Augers,  France. 

The  largest  and  richest  of  Europe  in  Fruit,  Ornamental 
and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Camellias,  Roses,  Fruit 
Tree  Stocks,  &o.,  &c.  Large  culture  of  Vegetable  and  Field 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Flowers,  &c..  &c. 

C.  RAOUN,  Agent,  76  Park  Place,  New  York. 

1  A  A  A  A  PEACH  TREES?  other  Fruit  and 
j.uoul“u  Ornamental  Trees.  Best  Strawberries,  0 
inches  'around.  Best  Raspberries,  3  inches  around.  10 
Acres  yielded  @4,338.  40  years  among  Fruits. 
Illustrated.  Send  for  <  Catalogue. 

POMONA  NURSERY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

mREES— Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
8  Vines,  Evergreens,' Small  Fruits,  &c.  New  price  list 
free.  EDWIN  ALLEN, 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 

New  Apples.— Best  Summer,  best  Long  Keeper,  best  Winter 
Sweet.  Send  for  Descript  ive  Circular.  Wanted  Partner.  Seth 
A.  Bushnell,  proprietor  Plum  Creek  Nursery,  Obcrlin,  Ohio. 

CHOICE  PLANTS ! 

FLOWER  SEEDS  !  Paterson,  New  jersey. 


1  will  send  my  new  priced  catalogue  free  to  nil  ap¬ 
plicants.  It  contains  a  list  of  prices  of  over  ONE 
THOUSAND  PLANTS,  and  at  such  rates  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Abutilons . 10c. 

Ageratnms . 08c. 

Begonias . 15c. 

Carnations . 1  JCc . 

Cupliens . 08c. 

Heliotropes  . . 


Calla  Lilies . 12c. 

Cyclamens . 1  5c. 

Chrysanthemums-.  10c. 

Fuchsias . 10c. 

Gerani  nms . 10c. 

. IQc. 


Ivies  .  15c. 

Primroses . 1 5c. 

Roses . 20c. 

Smilax . OGc. 

Send  l'or  combined  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue. 

PLANTS  and  SEEDS  forwarded  l>y  MAIL 
FREE,  and  packed  so  as  to  ensure  safety. 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH, 

C4.‘i  Warren  St„  Boston,  Mass, 


SEEDS.PLANTS.TREES. 

liuv  direct  from  the  growers,  and  obtain  cheaper  and  better  seeds.  We  are  prepared  to  offer  the  best  possible  inducements 
to  all.  Kxnmine  our  prices  before  buying.  Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  and  greenhouse  plants.  Forty 
best  varieties  Strawberries.  Catalogues  free.  Xo.  !,  Illustrated  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds.  Xo.  2,  Nursery  and 
Greenhouse  price  list.  Prices  to  dealers  and  large  buyers  on  application,  'file  new  seedling  raspberry, 


PRS  85E  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

Highly  praised  by  Am.  Agriculturist  (See  Oct.  Xo.,  1877).  Flavor  delicious, 
testimonials,  and  lac-simile  illustration,  sent  on  application.  Price  of  plants,  r>0  cents  each,  post-paid, ’delivery  April  ‘1st. 

- - -  - - - - -  —  ”| - '  . .  P,  '  ■  — 


,  Plants  hardy.  Full  description, 

ts - 1 . .  — -  ‘  ■  — 


FERRIS,  MINARD  Si  GO.,  Dutchess  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Plants 

AND 

Seeds 


THE  BELLEVUE 
NURSERY  CO., 

Paterson,  New  Jersey, 

now  offer  verbenas  $3  per 
1U0.  Geraniums  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  100  varieties,  and 
millions  of  other  plants  at 
eqiuvly  low  prices. 

Orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Co.,  not  to  H.  E. 
Chitty,  who  is  no  longer  in 
its  employ.  Catalogues  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 


TUBEROSES. 

Per  Dozen,  Large  Bulbs,  by  Mail,  75  cents. 

Per  10O,  “  “  “  $4.00. 

i  Tuberoses,  i  Gladiolus,  2Canuas,  1  Gloxinia,  1  Achimene, 
$1.00.  iioses,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Flowers,  at  reduced 
prices.  Special  Catalogues  for  Mailing  Plants,  Hoses,  etc., 
free  to  any  address.  Also  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees.  HENRY  S.  RUPP, 

Cumberland  Nurseries,  Shiremanstown,  Climb.  Co..  Pa, 

50,000  MMe  Merose  Bulls. 

First  Quality  Large  Flowering  Bulbs . 

Second  Quality  Flowering  Bull's . 

A  few  hundred  EXTRA  Large  Bulbs. 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs. 

If  sent  by  Mail.  25  cents  per  dozen.  Extra. 

Special  prices  to  the  Trade  for  large  quantities,  if  taken 
this  fall. 

Tlic  season  having  been  ihe  most  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  bulbs,  we  offer  the  largest 
and  best  ever  sent  out  by  us. 

FILLER  &.  HAYES, 

5774  Germantown  Avenue,  PUslac! <  lpliia. 


Do  z. 

100 

1,000 

.$  .75 

$4.00 

$25.00 

.  .50 

3.00 

15.00 

.  1.00 

5.00 

8.00 

50.00 

a 
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STRAWBERRY 


and  all  other  Small  Fruits, for  sale  by  E.  P.  llOE,  Author 
of  "Culture  of  Small  Fruits— How  to  Grow  and  Market 
them.”  Also  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  new  seedling 
Raspberry  “PRIDE  of  the  HUDSON”  (see  Oct., ’77, 
Xo.  of  Am.  Agriculturist) .  All  the  leading  kinds  in  large 
quantities.  Pure,  first-class  plants  and  choice  new 
kinds  a  specialty.  It  will  paythose  wishing  tore-stock  their 
grounds  with  plants  thev  can  rely  upon,  to  send  l'or  circular. 
Descriptive  catalogue  and  price-list  free  to  ail.  Address 

Cornwall-on- 
Hutlsou,  Grange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  ROE,: 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

15  Acres  devoted  to  Strawberries,  over  30  varieties.  The 
finest  and  most  extensive  stock  in  the  New  England  States. 
IS  new  kinds  added  to  my  list  this  season.  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  sent  free. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  Nor  til  Reading,  Mass, 

2S5G0,000  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBER¬ 
RY,  BLACKBERRY,  CURRANTS, 
Grapes,  Asparagus  Roots,  Peach  Trees,  &c. 

The”best  of  stock  ;  some  priceson  page  438  November  num¬ 
ber,  1377 ;  special  rates  on  large  quantities.  Correspondence 
solicited.  New  Catalogue  now  ready,  free;  send  for  one. 
JOH\  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

UCKBEKRT  Si  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

at  extremely  low  prices.  J.  BUTTERTON, 

London  Nursery,  Hammonton,  X.  J. 


B 


A  New  Raspberry 

“MEW  ROCHELLE.” 

This  is  a  hardy,  strong,  and  healthy  grower,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  much  fruit  as  any  known  variety ;  fruit  large, 
of  good  flavor,  and  bears  carriage  well.  I  can  furnish  one 
year  transplanted  canes  at  $3.00  per  doz. ;  tips  $2.00  per  doz. 
Send  for  a  circular. 

S.  P.  CARPENTER,  New  Roclicllc,  N.  Y. 
Send  to  E.  &  .1.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  for 

Spring  Price  List  of  SMALL  FRUITS. 

AGENTS 

WANTED 

IN  EVERY  CITY 
AND  TOWN 

FOR  THE 

PATENT  REVERSIBLE  PLANT  STAND. 

Made  of  Frown  Ash  and  nicely  finished.  Price  $5.00. 

KEMDALL  &  WHITNEY,  Portland, Me., 

Sole  Agents  l'or  the  United  States. 


TIE  0BN0EE  &  00NARD  005l 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES,  suitable  for 
immediate  flowering,  safely  by  mail,  at  all  post 
offices.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  11  la¬ 
belled,  for  $1  ;  12  for  $2;  19  for  $3;  20  for  $4  ;  35  for 
S5;  75  for  *10;  100  for  $13.  Semi  for  <mr  New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  SOD  finest 
sorts.  Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  Roses.  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers.  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

"  SALE. 

100,000  extra  fine  1  year  old  Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings.  All 
in  the  cellar  ready  for  shipment.  $5.00  per  1,000. 

STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


OUR  CATALOGUE  for  1878, 
of  100  pages,  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  containing  TWO  Ele¬ 
gant  Colored  Plates  and 
illustrated  with  a  great  number 
of  engravings,  giving  prices, 
description  and  cultivation 
of  Plants,  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
etc.,  will  be  mailed  for  10  cents, 
which  we  will  deduct  from  first 
order.  Mailed  free  to  our  regu¬ 
lar  customers.  Dealers’  Price¬ 
list  free.  Address 

NANZ  &  NELTNER, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Messrs.  H.  DOUGLAS  &  SOUS, 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL., 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

European  Larch  Seedlings,  $4@$9$M.,  according  to  quality. 
White  Ash  Seedlings,  $3@$3.D0  i?  M,  “  “  “ 

A  discount  of  15  per  cent  will  be  made  on  all  orders  trans¬ 
mitted  through  Messrs,  Douglas  &  Sons’  Eastern 
Agent.  For  Catalogues  and  all  information  apply  lo 
FRANCIS  SKINNER,  Agent,  Brookline,  Mass, 

wmmmtm  «aiiook,s 

BROADCAST 

''Kjj SEED  SOWER, 

—JffiSii—  Sows  all  kinds  of  Grain 
and  Grass  Seed. 

’  Sows  4  to  8  acres  per  hour. 
Does  the  work  better  than  can 
She  done  by  any  other  means 
a  whatever.  Price  only  $5.  Sold 
in  all  quarters  of  the  Globe. 
Send  Stamp  tor  circular. 


GOODELL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  N.  II. 

Holbrook’s  “VETO”  SEED  DRILL  & <r 

Hand  Cultivator  sow  and  cultivate  ali 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of  10 
men.  Best  and  cheapest. 

Price  $12.50  combined 


$7.00 

Steel  Teeth. 


Circulars  Free.  Made  by  E.  E.  LUMMUS  k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
RUE’S  HAND  CULTIVATOR, 

&  SEED  DRILL 

’3 


Highest  prize  at  Centennial  for  the  Best  Hand  Cultivator. 

SEP.  W.  RUE,  Hamilton,  0. 
Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill, 

Matthews’  Hand  Cultivator, 

Matthews’  Drill  and  Culti¬ 
vator  combined,  surpass  all 
others.  Send  for  circular  before 
you  buy.  Manufactured  only  by 
EVERETT  &  SMALL, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Holbrook’s  “  New  Eegulator  ’’  Seed  Drill 

^  Sows  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 
The  Standard  machine.  Remodeled  fox  1875. 
Combines  the  best  points  ever  produced.  Sim- 
aio  no  '  ,  durable,  easiest  handled,  OPEN  WHITE 

*  -  Seed  Conductor  shows 

the  Seed  Dropping.  Give 
satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 
Made  by  E.E.LUMMTTS  &  Co. 
20  S.Market  St.  Boston,  Mas» 
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AMERICAS  A  G  R  I  C  U  L  I  IRIS  T. 

Grand a  Judd  Company,  PubliBhei-6,  2 45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
$1.60  each  for  single  copies:  Four  conies,  $1.30  each:  Ten 
copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies  and  upward,  $1.10  each. 
These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each  case,  wliicl i  is  pre-paid 
by  the  Publishers.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


The  full  Descriptions  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Premiums,  with  various 
Notes  and.  Explanations,  were  published 
in  8  extra  pages  of  our  October  number, 
which  can  not  be  repealed  for  leant  of 
space.  Anyone  not  having  that  number, 
can  have  one  mailed,  post-paid,  for  10 
cents  ;  or  a  Premium  Sheet  only,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  without  charge. 


PREMIUM 

Explsimitorv  Notes.  j® 

X.  IS.  1 

Read  and  carefully  Note  the 

following  Items:  The  Table  herewith  tells  the 
mine  and  cash  piice  of  each  article,  and  (in  last  column 
hut  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $1.60  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar¬ 
ticle.  (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  20  or  more  names,  that  is  $1.10 
each,  but  only  a  part  of  the  premiums  come  under  this 
head.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  pay  the 
difference,  50  cents  each,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 

articles  very  cheaply.) - (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 

one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But ( b )  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium. .. .(c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  Any  oue  can  have  any  time 
desired,  np  to  next  July,  to  complete  any  list,  but  every 
premium  desired  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  earned  and  or¬ 
dered.  ... (d)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list  of 
names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money  ac¬ 
counts _ (e)  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  count  in  pre¬ 

mium  clubs,  but  a  portion  at  least  should  be  new  names  ; 
it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas¬ 
sers —  (/)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be 
supplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per 
copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay  postage),  but  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  should  be  used  carefully  and  economical¬ 
ly,  and  where  they  will  tell.  Other  specimen  numbers 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  canvassers  only ,  for  10  cents 

each.  The  price  to  others  is  15  cents _ ( g )  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


5®“  Premium  Articles  for  Sale. 

It  often  happens  that  persons,  who  have  not  time  to  se¬ 
cure  these  valuableand  useful  premium  articles  by  rais¬ 
ing  clubs  of  subscribers,  are  desirous  of  purchasing  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  wish  us  to  procure  or  select  them. 
For  the  accommodation  of  such,  we  will  supply  and  send 
most  of  these  premiums  for  cash ,  at.  the  prices  in  the 
Descriptive  List,  and  prepaid  or  otherwise,  as  stated. 


Table  of  Premiums 

For  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist. 

[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  lo  get  it  free ,  at  tbc 
regular  rates  of  $I.G0  a  year,  and  also  (with  a  part  of  the 
premiums),  at  the  club  rates  of  $1.10  a  year,  postage  in¬ 
cluded,  which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  by  the  Publishers.] 


TABLE  of  Premiums  and  Terms 

For  Volume  37— (1878). 

Open  to  All— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1 — Tea  Set  (Middletown  Plate  Co.). 

‘ t—Ice  Pitcher  ( do .  do.  do.) 

3—  Cake  Basket.,  (do. 

4 —  Cake  Basket. .(do. 

5—  Casters _  (do. 

6—  Casters _  (do. 

7—  Casters _  (do. 

8—  Butter  Cooler(do.. 

9—  Pickle  Jar  and  Fork. 

10 — Syrup  Cup  with  plate. 

11—  Child's  Cup 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do,) 

do.) 

(do.) 

(do.) 

(do.) 


13—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)..f 
1—  One  Bozen  Table  Forks  (do.  <fo.)..$ 
-Ladies'  Folding  Pocket  Scissors,  (do.) .  .$ 
-Child's  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon... (do.). 


j.<j—  o 

14—  C 

15 —  L 

16—  C  ...... 

1 7—  French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  &  Steelido. 

18  —Case  of  Scissors  (U.S.  Steel  ShearCo.). 
it)— Portable  Writing  Desk,(C.  W.F.Dare) .$  1  75 


-JO—  Walnut  Work  Box, 

21—  Buck- Saw  for  Boys, 

22—  Little  Girl’s  Wash  Set, 

23—  Sled, 

24—  Spring  Borse, 


(do.) 

(do.) 

(do.) 

(do.) 

(do.) 


27—  Boy’s  Larger  Tool  Chest  (do.) 

28—  Boy’s  Larger  Tool  Chest  (do.)  _ 

29 — Pat.  Magic  Dellhead  Pencil  (Ludden 

Taylor) . . : 


id— Gold  Pen, 'Telescopic  Case  (tlo.  do.).%  : 
3—  Gold  Pen  and  Pencil, Elegant  (do.  do.)$  ! 


-Knives  and  Forks 
id— Carver  and  Fork 


(do. 

(do. 


do.) 

do.) 


-Pocket  Knife  (do. 

„  -Pocket  Knife  (do. 

— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do. 
iX—Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do. 

4d— Crandall’s  "John  Gilpin" . 

43  —  Crandall's  "District  School".. 

44—  Crandall’s  Masquerade  Blocks. 

45—  Crandall's  "Acrobats"  _ 

46 — Crandall's  Building  Blocks . 

47—  Crandall's  “ Menagerie  ” . 


do.)  . 
do.)  . 

. $  1  00 


.$  1  (X 
$  71 


Sl—Bouchin's  Patent  Pocket  Cook  Stove. .$  1  85 
!id—Bousehold  Press,  (W.  A.  Boardman) . .  $2  00 
f>3—Aquapult,  (Force  Pump),  (W.  db  B. 

Douglas,  Middletown,  Conn.)..%  9  00 
54— Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 


57— IT.  S.  Blunt's  “  Universal  Force  Pump"t  12  00 
SH— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  C'o.)..$30  00| 
Sit— Bracket  Sawdlillers'  Falls  Man  f  Co.'\  1  25 

60 — Payson's  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc .  75, 

61—  Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Bausch 


Rd— Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (L.G.Abbolt)t  1  50i 

63 — Gaboon's  Broadcast  Seed-sower . $  5  001 

64—  Moore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’f’g  Co)%  1  00; 
(if, —Garden  Seedsdb  Flower  Bulbs(select’n)  $  2  001 

66—  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  eb  Boe  (S.  L. 

Allen  db  Co.) . $12  00, 

67—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle  (Stevens) .t  10  00 
68  Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  <?un.$ 50  CO 

69—  Shot-Gun  ( E .  Remington  &  Sons) . $  0  00 

70—  Shot  Gun.  breech-loader,  (do.  do.) _ $23  01 

7  1  — Creedmoor  Long  Range  RifleNo.l(do.)$100  00 

72 — Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  No.  2  (<fo)$85  00 

7 3—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  No.  2  (do>f 60  00 

74—  Bunting  &  Target  Rifle  (Bemington) ..$22  00 

75 — Vest  Pocket  Pistol  ( Remington ) . $  3  75 

7  6—  Revolver  ( Remington ) . $  9  00 

77 — Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (Goodell  Co.).%  1  00 

78—  Climax  Apple  Cover  db  Sheer  (do.)  $100 

79—  Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $100 

80—  Bay  State  Apple  Parer  c6  Slicer  (do.)  $  1  50 

81—  “  Saratoga"  Potato  Peeler  <k  Slicer  (do. it  1  00 

82—  Sewing  Machine  (Remington) . $50  00 

83—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  <t  Co.) . $14  00 

84—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) _ $  8  00 

85—  Worcester's  Great  Illust'ed  DictionaryHV)  00 


...  1  75 
£■0*  3  50 
5  S$  5  25 
§<?.$  7  00 
■2^$  8  75 


86—  Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 

87—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

88—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

S 9— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

90 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  ad'l  Vo!,  at  same  rate.) 

91—  Twenty-one  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXVI.) 

RQ—Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 
93  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

94—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

95 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

96 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  ad'l  volume  at  same  rate)  , 

(b7—Twenty-oneVols.XVI  to  XXXVI)  $48  SO 

98— 4  810  Library  (yourchoi’e.) )  2~.«$10  00 

99— 4  815  Library  do.  egsS*1500 

100—  4  820  Library  do.  [i?§n^$20  00 

101— 4  825  Library  do.  )  aj’&$25  00 

102— 4  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description, 


1  S. 

'  ^$36  75 

.$  2  SO 
•  St  4  60 
,^g$  6  90 
)  35$  9  20 
50 


Numbe  r 

of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 

at 

or 

!  at 

$1.60 

1.10 

)|  66 

'  20 

i39 

16 

63 

18 

100 

13 

55 

16 

63 

19 

120 

15 

60 

12 

50 

15 

60 

8 

35 

16 

63 

22 

147 

22 

147 

4 

8 

SO 

9 

37 

10 

40 

4 

4 

2 

3 

5 

20 

18 

no 

12 

50 

3 

7 

25 

12 

50 

4 

5 

20 

7 

21 

7 

25 

13 

55 

22 

147 

28 

185 

9 

37 

4 

5 

20 

7 

27 

5 

20 

8 

85 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

20 

8 

85 

8 

85 

vt 

120 

5 

"20 

17 

90 

3 

3 

625 

19 

120 

44 

4 

3 

7 

27 

i  4 

1  12 

50 

1  3 

||  5 

20 

i  19 

120 

1  24 

160 

66 

14 

60 

86 

110 

100 

76 

84 

9 

37 

17 

90 

3 

8 

3 

4 

3 

66 

21 

140 

16 

80 

18 

100 

20 

85 

i3 

50 

15 

60 

17 

80 

53 

25 

15 

46 

60 

17 

90 

19 

66 

18 

24 

SI 

38 
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IW  Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  paeJcing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums , 
Nos.  15,  18.  29  to  33,  37  to  41,  49,  51,  54, 
55,  59  to  62,  65,  75,  76,  86  to  102,  inclusive, 
will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient) 
to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. — The  other 
articles  cost  the.  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Descriptive  iAnt  sent  free  to  applicants. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  49. 

Iloubling  the  Crop  ot*  Strawber¬ 
ries. — “A.  C.”  has  Been  it  6tated  “  that  l  lb.  nitre,  and 
1  lb.  ammonia  dissolved  in  1  hogshead  of  water,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  strawberries,  will  double  the  crop,”  and 
asks  bow  much  truth  there  is  in  the  above.  We  suppose 
that  the  liquid  is  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  vines  rather 
than  the  berries,  but  iu  either  case  it  would  be  of  no  use, 
as  to  be  of  any  service  the  application  should  be  made  to 
the  soil.  Nitre  (nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre)  and  am¬ 
monia,  either  or  both,  are  good  fertilizers  for  the  straw¬ 
berry,  but  wo  get  any  good  results  that  may  be  expected 
from  these,  by  the  use  of  guano,  or  guano  and  ashes, 
both  being  excellent  fertilizers  for  the  strawberry.  The 
reason  A.  C.  has  not  seen  ammonia  (pure  or  uncombined) 
offered  as  a  fertilizer,  is  because  it  is  properly  a  gas,  and 
can  only  be  kept  in  a  manageable  state  when  dissolved 
in  water,  as  the  Water  of  Ammonia,  or  Spirits  of  Harts¬ 
horn.  It  is  most  conveniently  applied  in  the  form  of  the 
sulphate,  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  a  regular  article 
of  trade  with  the  dealers  in  fertilizers. 

Gale  to  Prevent  a  Back  Plow  ot" 

Water. — “  C.  G.,”  Dardanells,  Arkansas.  To  prevent 
the  reflux  of  water  from  a  river  into  a  creek  during  high 
water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  embank  the  creek  fora  suf¬ 
ficient  bight,  and  to  put  in  a  self-acting  gate,  that  will 
open  only  outwards  to  let  the  creek  water  out.  When  the 
river  rises,  the  pressure  of  the  hack  water  will  close  the 
gate,  aud  keep  it  shut  until  the  low  level  is  restored. 

Stahles  for  75  Sheep. — “J.  B.  S.,” 

Johnstown,  Pa.  In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Aug., 
1874,  we  gave  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  a  sheep 
barn,  which  would  accommodate  75  or  more  sheep.  This 
number  can  he  procured  for  15  cents.  Several  plans  for 
sheep  sheds  or  barns  arc  given  in  Stewart’s  “  Shepherds’ 
Manual,”  price  $1.50. 

Mr.  VIclc,  Please  Stop  Growling  J 

—James  Vick — perhaps  our  readers  may  have  heard 
of  him— sells  seeds  and  things  in  Rochester,  N .  Y.  He 
has  a  grievance.  Foreigners  can  send  their  seeds  through 
Uncle  Sam’s  mails  for  four  cents  a  pound,  while  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  to  pay  sixteen  cents  a  pound.  Vick,  it  sarves 
you  right,  you  shouldn't  be  an  American.  Why  don’t 
you  be  as  cute  as  the  Detroit  dealers  ?  All  they  have  to 
do  is  to  run  their  stuff  across  the  river  to  Windsor,  and 
they  can  avail  themselves  of  superior  mail  advantages 
just  as  well  as  if  they  were  foreigners.  We  should  think 
that  a  man  of  your  enterprise  would  run  a  steamer  from 
Charlotte,  (we  think  that  is  the  name  of  that  very  sandy 
and  white-fishy  place  close  by  you  on  the  lake),  over  to 
the  other  side,  where  no  discriminations  are  made  against 
a  man  just  because  he  happens  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Vick,  please  don't  be  unreasonable. 
What’s  a  paltry  twelve  cents  a  pound,  on  the  few  dozen 
of  tons  you  send  out  aunually,  compared  with  being  able 
to  sing  “  My  Country  "Tis  of  Thee.” 

THe  Atlantic  Monthly. — Eacli  of  the 

several  monthly  magazines  has  its  peculiar  features, 
which  make  it  acceptable  to  its  circle  of  readers.  To  say 
that  the  “  Atlantic”  caters  to  the  taste  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  portion  of  the  community  is  to  repeat  what 
every  one  knows.  Its  monthly  issues  are  always  fresh, 
with  articles  that  live  beyond  the  month,  and  its  list  of 
contributors  includes  well  nigh  all  the  names  of  our  best 
writers.  The  prospectus  for  1878  is  very  attractive  in  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  contribute  to  the  volume,  hut 
the  publishers  need  only  to  say  that  the  Monthly  will  be 
kept  up  to  its  own  high  standard,  and  its  readers  will  be 
content.  The  publishers  of  the  “  Atlantic,”  H.  O. 
Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  superb  life-size 
portraits  of  the  poets  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  (recently) 
Whittier,  either  of  which  is  sent  for  a  dollar  added  to  the 
subscription  price. 

Composting;  Muck  with  Ashes.— 

“A.  L.  W.,”  Kittery,  Me.  Twenty-five  cents  is  too 
much  to  pay  for  leached  ashes.  They  should  not  bo 
worth  more  than  half  that  amount  in  any  part  of  Maine. 
Freshly  burned  lime  at  10  cents  a  bushel  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  for  tl:e  purpose.  Two  bushels  of  lime  to  a  cord  of 
muck  would  make  a  good  compost.  The  lime  should  be 
air  slacked  and  fine  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  muck. 
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Herding"  Cut  1  le  for  Fun. — “  E.  R.  H.,” 
Huntington  Co..  Pa.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  is  any  fun  in  herding  cattle  on  the  Plains.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous 
of  employments.  Stockmen  there  do  not  want  to  hire 
inexperienced  men,  simply  to  give  them  opportunities 
for  horse  riding  or  sight  seeing.  To  get  employment  on 
a  cattle  ranch,  a  man  needs  experience  which  has  been 
gained  through  work  and  exposure  that  would  kill  a  doz¬ 
en  young  men  who  have  lived  in  a  city,  and  fancy  they 
would  find  pleasure  in  the  occupation.  If  there  is  any 
pleasant  share  in  the  business,  it  is  that  of  the  owners 
who  have  invested  large  sums  in  it,  and  can  afford  to 
take  things  easy  while  their  hired  men  do  the  work. 

©oo«l  Eyes  and  Steady  Serves  are 

those  of  E.  Eastman,  of  North  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  who,  in 
sending  for  the  American  Agriculturist,  at  the  age  of  75, 
does  it  in  penmanship  that  is  really  beautiful.  Besides 
this,  he  sends  a  specimen  of  what  he  can  do  if  he  tries. 
Within  the  space  of  >4  an  inch  long,  and  %  wide,  he 
writes  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  without  the  aid  of  glasses  ; 
though  it  can  not  easily  be  read  without  a  magnifier.  A 
wonderful  performance  at  any  age,  but  at  75,  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing.  Mr.  E.  attributes  this  extraordinary  preservation 
of  his  faculties  to  abstinence,  during  a  life  passed  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  from  strong  drinks  and  tobacco. 

“St.  nicliolas,”  an  illustrated  magazine 
for  girls  and  boys.  It.  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Hodge,  and  published  monthly  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  when  we  say  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world 
anything  of  its  kind  that  can  touch  it  with  a  10  (thousand) 
foot  pole,  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  think  “Sr.  Nicholas  ” 
will  do.  Mrs.  Dodge  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
such  publishers,  and  the  publishers  should  rejoice  that 
they  have  such  an  editor. 

Subjects  for  Discussion  at  a  Farm, 
erst  Club.— The  following  list  includes  the  subjects  to 
be  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  (Mass.)  Farmers’  Club,  viz. :  “What  have  we  farm¬ 
ers  learned  the  past  year?. . .  .History,  Culture,  and  Uses 
of  Indian  Corn  . .  .Production  and  Application  of  Manure. 

_ Can  we  Afford  to  Raise  Our  Stock? _ Root  Crops. 

_ How  Farming  Pays  Best _ How  Shall  we  best  Util¬ 
ize  our  Hay? _ Value  of  Experiment  Stations _ Cross 

Fertilization ...  .Systems  of  Cultivation  and  Production. 

...  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation _ Are  our  Seasons 

becoming  Dryer? _ Supply  and  Demand _ Healthy 

Houses _ Exhaustion  of  the  Soil  —  Poultry  Breeding. 

_ In  and  in  Breeding...  Opportunities  for  Young 

Farmers” _ This  list  may  be  useful  to  other  clubs,  both 

in  suggesting  a  choice  of  subjects,  and  as  an  example  of 
some  questions  which  can  hardly  be  profitably  discussed, 
being  insolvable  and  only  resulting  in  irreconcilable  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  at.  the  best. 

Proposed.  Amendment  of  I  lie  Pa¬ 
tent  Caws. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  farmers  against  suits  for  the  invol¬ 
untary  infringement  of  patent  rights,  by  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chines,  implements,  or  articles  which  are  claimed  to  be 
illegally  made  or  sold.  It  provides  that  no  suit  can  be 
enforced  against  an  innocent  purchaser,  nor  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  purchaser  was  aware  of  the  infringe¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  and  much  needed  measure,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  conflicting  claims  as  to  the  patent  rights  on 
churns,  gates,  fences,  barbed  fences,  lightning-rods,  and 
the  scores  of  other  things  which  are  peddled  all  over  the 
country  by  seductive  and  irrepressible  agents,  who  sell 
something  only  to  be  followed  by  amother  sharper,  claim¬ 
ing  a  fee  for  the  use  of  what  the  first  man  sold. 

T8b<u  Giirdeuer’s  Monthly.’ 1 The 

■Variegated  Grape.— With  the  December  number, 
our  able  horticultural  cotemporary  closes  its  19tli  volume. 
In  these  19  years  it  has  seen  a  number  of  other  journals 
retire  from  the  field;  notably  "The  Horticulturist,” 
founded  by  A.  J.  Downing,  which  fell  into  hands  that  so 
starved  it  that  it  was  almost  too  weak  from  inanition 
to  stand  up  and  be  swallowed  by  the  “Gardener’s 
Monthly.”  Then  there  was  a  Boston  journal— we  have 
quite  forgotten  its  name— that  started  out,  ignoring 
all  things  that  were,  or  had  been,  in  horticulture,  and 
looked  with  contempt  upon  the  slow-going  “Gardener’s 
Monthly.”  The  most  highly  inflated  balloon,  if  let 
alone,  will,  by  a  well  known  law  of  endosmosis,  gradual¬ 
ly  diffuse  its  gas,  and  collapse.  This  is  what  happened 
to  the  Boston  journal.  We  are  glad  to  sec  that  the 

Gardener’s  Monthly  ”  closes  its  volume  with  many 
signs  of  prosperity,  among  which  we  count  an  excellent 
colored  plate  of  the  Variegated  Grape.  YUis  heterophytta , 
which,  under  various  names,  including  Vitis  variegata, 
VUis  humulifolia ,  Ampelopsis  tricolor,  Cissrus  qvinquefolia 
variegata,  and  others,  has  been  iu  our  nurseries  for 
several  years.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  become  so 


generally  known  as  its  merits  deserve.  Its  handsomely 
lobed  leaves  are  abundantly  splashed  and  blotched  with 
light  green  and  white  ;  the  stems  of  the  young  growth, 
leaf-stalks,  and  stalks  of  the  fruit-clusters,  are  light  crim¬ 
son,  and  the  abundant  berries,  about  the  size  of  peas, 
take  on  in  autumn  the  richest  of  blues.  The  plant  is 
seen  at  its  best  iu  a  partially  shaded  place,  as  in  full  sun 
its  variegations  are  less  marked.  It  may  bo  used  to 
cover  a  treliis,  or  if  grown  to  a  stake,  it  will  form  an  ir¬ 
regular  mass  of  great  beauty,  especially  when  in  fruit. 

Frizc  Essuyon  BBiscases  of’Swine. 

— The  American  Berkshire  Association  has  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  the  §100  prize  essay  on  diseases  of  swine. 
This  essay,  with  500  pages,  containing  1,600  pedigrees  of 
swine,  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Berkshire 
Record.  The  price  of  this  volume  is  $5.  The  essay  by 
itself  is  sold  for  twenty-five  cents.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Association  is  P.  M.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ill. 

To  !>estroy  Dcwbenics. — “Geo.  G. 
P.”  W.  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  It  is  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  destroy  the  variety  of  creeping  blackberry  Known 
as  dewberries.  Every  piece  of  root  left  in  the  ground 
will  make  a  new  plant.  We  once  freed  a  field  from  this 
pest  by  deep  plowing,  so  as  to  turn  up  all  the  roots  and 
then  thorough  harrowing  and  cultivating  to  tear  them 
out  of  the  ground.  The  roots  were  then  gathered  and 
burned.  The  ground  was  planted  to  corn,  cultivated 
flat,  and  sown  to  clover  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn. 
No  dewberries  appeared  after  that.  Lime  and  manure 
only  affect  them  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  crop 
which  smother  them  out.  Sheep  will  consume  them, 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  eat. 

A  Great  Improvement  iu  JPlows.— 

If  we  could  prevent  the  points  of  our  plow-shares  from 
wearing  out,  it  would  be  a  very  great  economy  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  shares.  The  New  York  Plow  Company  has 
adapted  a  new  device  of  a  movable  and  reversible  slip 
point  for  the  shares  of  their  adamant  plows.  This  point, 


when  worn  on  the  under  side,  is  taken  out  and  reversed; 
and  when  worn  out  a  new  one  is  put  in;  thus  the  share 
will  wear  a  very  long  time  without  needing  to  be  replaced. 
The  engraving  here  given  shows  the  form  of  the  slip- 
point  and  share.  The  point  is  keyed  on  with  a  piece  of 
10-penny  nail.  The  improvement,  althougJi  quite  new, 
has  already  taken  prizes  at  the  New  York  State,  and 
Queens  Co.,  (N.  Y.),  and  New  Jersey  State  Fairs. 

A  Flan  to  Find  tint  Seat  of*  In¬ 
flammation. — “  Farmer,”  recommends  persons  who 
have  horses  that  are  suffering  from  inflammation  in  the 
joints  or  muscles,  to  apply  cold  water  to  the  suspected 
parts ;  the  seat  of  the  trouble  will  be  found  where  the 
moisture  dries  off  the  most  quickly. 

EBnliiag  Manure. — “H.  T.  R.,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa.  We  can  not  give  you  the  present  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  patentee  of  the  process  for  baling  manure. 
We  suppose,  from  the  fact  that,  wo  see  no  notices  of  this 
process  made  public,  that  the  patentee  has  no  desire  to 
give  any  information  respecting  it. 

Size  of*  House  foe  Fifty  Ileus. — “F. 

II.  C.,”  Freeport,  Me.  A  house  10  feet  wide,  15  feet  long, 
and  8  feet  high,  is  large  enough. for  fifty  hens. 

Tine  Slaortiioa-Bi  Convention. — At 

the  Shorthorn  Convention,  held  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
Oct.  31st,  the  most  noteworthy  proceedings  was  a  report 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  9  to  admit  native  bred  animals  having 
six  crosses.  Others  that  trace  back  to  imported  sires 
and  dams  are  admissible  with  six  crosses  ;  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  color  in  this  breed  is  immaterial,  and 
that  the  popular  desire  for  red  animals  is  injurious  to 
the  Shorthorn  interest ;  also,  the  recommendation  that 


aniamls  desired  to  be  milkers  should  be  bred  early, 
while  b  ef  cattle  should  be  matured  before  being  bred. 

An  evident  impression  prevailed  that  the  milking  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Shorthorn  cows  should  be  encouraged. 

Grass  for  Wet  Meatlow  and  Tim¬ 
ber  land.— “A.  B.  T.,”  Nora  Springs,  Iowa.  Timothy 
and  red  top  mixed  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  of  the  first  and  a 
bushel  of  the  latter  per  acre,  would  do  well  upon  a 
moist  drained  meadow.  Orchard  grass  and  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  a  bushel  of  each-  per  acre,  would  be  the  best 
for  open  timber  land. 

How  to  Use  lloues  as  a  Fertilizer. 

— “L..R.  S.,”  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.  The  easiest  manner 
of  preparing  bones  for  use,  is  to  burn  them  with  wood. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  is  all  in  the  ashes,  but  the  nitro¬ 
gen  is  lost,  as  the  animal  matter  is  burned  away.  But 
an  equivalent  of  ammonia  could  be  purchased  in  the 
shape" of  dried  blood,  meat.,  or  fish  guano,  for  less  money 
than  it  would  cost  to  reduce  the  bones  to  a  fine  powder 
in  their  raw  condition.  100  pounds  of  dry  bones  contain 
45  pounds  of  gelatine,  in  which  there  are  about  5  pounds 
of  ammonia.  This  could  be  replaced  by  20  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  a  cost  of  5i  cents  per  lb.,  or  $1.10. 

As  the  sulphate  is  at.  once  available,  while  the  ammonia 
of  bones  is  only  slowly  produced,  half  or  a  fourth  of  the 
former  would  supply  an  equivalent  of  the  bones. 

City  Manure  or  Artificial  Ferti¬ 
lizer. —  “J.  C.  L.,”  Philadelphia.  We  would  rather 
use  some  good  artificial  fertilizer,  such  as  Peruvian  gu- 
ano,  or  any  of  the  prepared  special  manures,  than  city 
manure  at  a  dollar  a  cartload.  100  lbs.  guano  per  acre  iu 
autumn,  would  be  very  effective,  and  if  repeated  in 
the  spring,  would  lie  of  more  use,  than  the  same  value  in 
city  manure,  were  it  of  better  quality,  than  it  usually  is. 

Renting  Farms. — “Homestead,”  Indiana. 

We  certainly  advocate  the  renting  of  farms  by  young 
men,  who  have  not  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  land. 

The  ownership  of  land  !s  by  no  means  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  farming ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  thousands  of 
farmers  who  would  he  better'  off  ft  they  had  some  money 
in  their  possession  to  stock  a  rented  farm,  rather  than  1 
own  some  land  which  they  have  not  means  to  cultivate.  ■ 
Money  invested  in  land  is  well  called  real  estate,  because 
there  is  no  possession  surer -than  a  piece  of  land  tiiat  is 
paid  fur.  But  as  a  compensation  for  perfect  security,  the 
interest  derived  from  an  investment  should  below.  No 
farmer  can,  or  should,  afford  to  pay  more  than  four  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  land,  as  rental.  Interest  has  been, 
and  is,  too  high  for  the  farmer’s  profit..  If  farms  can  be 
rented  for  this  rate,  it  would  pay  many  now  owning  hind 
to  rent  instead.  Money  used  in  fluctuating  business, 
such  as  the  Cultivation  of  land,  ought  to  pay  from  10  to 
20  per  cent.  Every  good  farmer  should  be  able  to  make 
that  profit  from  his  working  capital;  that  is,  live  stock, 
tools,  seed,  and  fertilizers.  Therefore,  one  who  rents  his 
land,  provided  lie  has  a  long  and  secure  lease  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate,  should  make  more  money  in  proportion  to  his 
capital,  than  lie  who  owns  his  land.  Every  farmer  should, 
if  he  can,  own  his  own  farm,  and  have  sufficient  capital 
to  work  if ;  but  as  this  is  impossible,  then  let  those  who 
cannot  do  both,  rent  farms  and  use  sufficient  capital  to 
work  them  thoroughly  and  profitably. 

Packing'  Egg's  in  Salt.  — “  D.  H.  8.,” 
Landisbiu-g,  Pa.  Eggs  can  not  be  kept  very  long  when 
packed  in  salt.  The  preserving  process  must,  necessarily 
render  the  shells  impervious  to  air,  else  the  eggs  gradu¬ 
ally  decay.  There  is  no  better  preservative  than  linseed 
oil  smeared  over  the  shells,  or  immersing  them  in  milk 
of  lime,  which  has  been  described  so  frequently. 

Biestlons  akoul  Eggs  and  Fowls. 

— “  A.  G.  O.  M.,”  Manitoba.  We  do  not  believe  half  the 
reports  current  about  extraordinary  production  of  eggs. 

Yet  it  may  easily  he  true  that  a  lien  of  tiie  non-sitting 
breeds  may  lay  an  egg  every  day  for  a  long  period.  The 
Black  Spanish  hens  often  do  this,  and  we  have  personally 
known  one  to  lay  two  eggs  in  one  day,  but  there  was  none 
tlic  next  day.  Hons  can  not  well  cover  goose  eggs  and 
keep  them  warm,  they  are  too  large.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  is  made  warm  with  down  or  feathers,  a  hen  may 
possibly  keep  six  of  these  eggs  warm  enough.  A  young 
bird  needs  no  help  to  getout  of  the  shell,  unless  it  is  very 
weak,  in  which  case  it.  is  about  as  well  for  it  to  remain 
there,  as  it  would  probably  fail  to  thrive.  If  the  chicks 
should  need  any  help,  this  can  he  very  easily  given  when 
an  Incubator  !s  used.  Light  Brahma  chicks,  when  newly 
hatched,  are  all  white  ;  Dark  Brahmas  are  black  and 
brown;  Plymouth  Rocks  arc  black  and  yellow,  and  Black- 
red  Games  are  black  and  yellow,  or  brownish. 

“Currants  ”  and  Sultana  Raisins. 

—Our  common  currants,  got  their  name  from  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  i  lie  fruit  imported  into  England  long  ago 
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from  Corinth .  These  were  called  “corinths,”  whence 
the  name  currant.  The  dried  fruit  sold  in  the  stores  as 
.currants,  are  really  small  seedless  grapes.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  in  a  recent  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle  ”  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  their  culture.  It  appears  that  their 
production  is  confined  to  a  limited  district  on  the  Gulf 
of  Patras,  and  that  the  vines  taken  elsewhere  are  so  apt 
to  produce  fruit  with  seeds,  that  their  culture  can  not  be 
general  in  other  localities.  The  vines  are  trained  to 
stakes,  until  strong  enough  to  support  themselves,  and 
found  to  yield,  when  in  full  bearing,  from  50  to  90  bunches 
each.  The  best  growers  place  the  gathered  bunches  in 
trays,  6x3  feet,  exposed  to  the  sun.  Should  a  rain  come, 
the  trays  arc  stacked  in  piles,  with  a  temporary  roof  to 
protect  them.  The  fruit  falls  from  the  bunches  in  about 
six  days,  and  the  drying  is  completed  in  about  six  days 
more.  The  average  yield  is  about  25  cwt.  per  acre,  valued 
at  the  place  of  export  at  about  §100  per  ton.  The  Sultana 
raisins  are  from  another  seedless  grape,  and  their  culture 
restricted  to  the  hills  about  Smyrna.  The  clusters,  when 
picked,  are  dipped  in  ley  to  which  a  little  olive-oil  is  ad¬ 
ded  ;  this  is  thought  to  facilitate  the  drying.  The  ex¬ 
port  of  currants  from  Greece  in  18T0  was  86.500  tons,  and  ■ 
that  of  Sultanas  is  about  10,000  tons  annually. 

TTnc  Atlas-  or  Otto  of  Roses.— The 

war  in  Turkey  not  only  interrupts  the  production  of 
wheat  and  other  articles  of  food,  but  also  thatof  luxuries. 
The  district  of  Kezanlik  is  the  priecipal  source  of  what 
is  known  as  Attar  .or  Otto  of  Ros.es,  which  is  properly 
the  Oil  of  Roses,  the  others  being  Turkish  names  mean¬ 
ing  perfume.  According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  “  Times,”  the  passage  of  the  armies  lias  left  hardly 
a  house  or  a  crop  standing  in  the  whole  region,  and  those 
who  indulge  in  the  usually  costly  and  much  adulterated 
perfume,  will  have  to  pay  still  more  for  it.  The  roses  are 
cultivated  in  hedges,  and  the  flowers  collected  before  sun¬ 
rise,  are  placed  in  a  rude  copper  still  with  water,  heat  ap¬ 
plied,  and  the  water  that  distils  is  collected  ;  after  stand¬ 
ing  a  day  or  two.  the  small  quantity  of  oil  that  distils 
over  with  the  water,  rises  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off. 
To  produce  one  pound  of  oil,  2,800  pounds  of  roses  are 
required,  upon  an  average,  though  the  yield  is  affected  by 
the  season,  and  is  often  much  less.  The  annual  yield  of 
'this  district  was  1,800  pounds,  and  about  as  much  more 
was  produced  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  per¬ 
fume  is  also  produced  in  India, 'at  localities  on  the  Ganges, 
and  elsewhere,  is  all  consumed  in  the  country. 

S8.«smi»  H®5 owing-.  —  “  J.  G.,”  Polk  Co., 
Minn.  A  steam  plow  is  used  by  Landreth  Bro.,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  extensive  seed  growers.  We  know  of  no 
others  in  use  this  side  of  Louisiana.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  in  use  in  Europe  and  many  in  Egypt. 

Aj|»|»E«  Saas.” — In  whatever  the  American 
agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  may  be  inferior 
to  the  English,  it  is  not  in  courtesy  to  their  readers. 
The  English  editor  is  often— to  put  it  mildly— snap¬ 
pish.  Our  correspondents  are  often,  no  doubt,  as  un¬ 
reasonable  as  theirs,  yet  we  should  think  it  on  the  north 
Bide  of  politeness  were  we  to  adopt  the  manner  of  the 
"Gardener's  Magazine,”  and  reply  to  a  correspondent 
thus :  '  *  ‘  E.  S.’  Not  having  time  to  name  your  thirty  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  and  pears,  we  have  sent  them  to  the 
kitchen,  and  have  not  seen  them  since,”— a  plain  case  of 
"apple  Baas.” 

Wall  a  Grain  Drill  Pay.-“  C.  M.  C.,” 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  A  grain  drill  will  cost  about  $80. 
Its  use  will  save  half  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre,  and  add 
a  few  bushels  per  acre  to  the  crop ;  it  will  also  sow  grass 
need  and  grain  at  the  same  time,  and  sow  ten  acres  a  day. 
One  can  easily  see  if  it  will  pay  to  use  a  drill  or  not. 

JL®s»g'  Bsiuasui  E7»ib«1m. — Inquiries  are  made 
by  various  western  publishers  about  lands  on  long 
Island.  It  appears  that  nearly  every  paper  in  the  north¬ 
west  has  received  a  proposition  to  give  a  named  space  in 
their  advertising  columns  in  exchange  for  a  deed  of  an 
hereof  land  in  Suffolk  Co.,  L,  I.,  and  inquiries  are  made 
»s.  to  the  character  of  the  lands.  Long  Island  is  very 
iorig,  and  on  it  there  is  land  and  land  ;  having  a  friend 
who  was  "born  and  raised”  not  far  from  the  tract  in 
question,  we  made  inquiries,  and  learn  that  this  very 
land  was  sold  not  long  ago  for  50  cents  an  acre.  Our 
iriend  says  it  is  the  "  sandiest  kind  of  sand,”  and  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  whoever  buys  an  acre  of  it  at  any 
price  "will  got  stuck." 

A.  Novelty  Fates. — An  English  fur- 

dealer  thus  winds  up  his  advertisement :  “  N.  B.— Capes, 
Victorias,  etc.,  made  up  for  ladies  in  fashionable  style, 
oat  of  their  own  skins The  Italics  are  ours. 

TVoiable  with  Hydraulic  Rsians, — 

"R.  S.  C.,”  Wakefield,  Mass.  As  water  absorbs  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  air,  the  air  chamber  of  a  ram  in  times  be¬ 


comes  emptied  of  air  and  filled  with  water.  This  will 
always  happen  sooner  or  later,  as  the  water  contains 
more  or  less  air,  or  flows  from  a  rapid  stream  or  a  quiet, 
spring.  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  air  chamber  and 
empty  it  of  water  ar.d  replace  it,  whenever  the  ram  stops. 
By  not  understanding  this,  many  persons  unjustly  find 
fault  with  this  useful  machine. 

Air  BSeneatli  tl»e  Skin. — “Mrs.  B.,” 
Everett,  Mass.  The  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  skin,  causes  soft  fluctuating  swellings.  It  is 
known  as  Emphysema,  and  occurs  as  a  symptom  in  some 
acute  diseases,  and  sometimes  happens  when  no  disease 
is  apparent.  It  may  disappear  without  treatment,  leaving 
no  ill  effects,  or  be  dislodged  by  puncturing  the  skin. 

Farm  Apprentices. — “J.  J.  M.”  We 
know  of  no  one  who  would  be  willing  to  take  a  young 
man  as  a  student  on  a  well-managed  farm,  and  give  him 
board  for  his  services.  The  services  of  a  novice  upon  a 
well-ordered  farm  are  worth  less  than  nothing,  because 
he  requires  to  be  shown  how  to  do  everything,  which  is 
more  trouble  than  doing  it  without  such  help.  It  is 
customary  that  a  certain  sum  be  paid  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  trouble  of  teaching  a  novice  in  farming.  Gen¬ 
erally,  $390  a  year  is  charged,  which  covers  board. 

Means  for  Cooliisag  Feed  for 
Pigs. — “  H.  H.,”  Shelborne,  Vt.  A  common  open  ket¬ 
tle  of  large  size,  set  in  a  brick  arch,  would  serve  very 
well  to  cook  the  food  for  30  to  50  hogs.  This  would  cost 
very  much  less  than  any  of  the  other  steaming  appa¬ 
ratus  made  specially  for  this  purpose. 


Huts  and  Nubbins. 

There  are  floating  around  in  the  daily  papers,  numerous 
items  which  may  afford  our  readers  a  pleasant  variety  if 
introduced  occasionally  among  our  matter  of  fact  teach¬ 
ings.  We  have  a  strong  belief  in  the  utility  of  fun  and 
laughter,  and  in  complying  with  suggestions  from  several 
that  we  occasionally  give  some  humorous  items,  we  have 
collected  a  large  number  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
day.  Upon  looking  these  over  to  make  a  selection  for 
our  columns,  we  were  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  the 
whole  we  cared  to  print.  Aside  from  those  lacking 
point,  many  were  really  irreverent  and  making  fun  of 
those  things  which  all  right  thinkiug  persons  regard  as 
sacred  ;  others  make  light  of  marriage,  and  assume  that 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is  of  necessity  one  of 
mutual  deception.  A  large  share  of  fun  is  directed  to 
the  “mother-in-law.”  It  may  be  that  there  are  such 
mothers-in-law  as  comic  writers  regard  as  the  type  of  this 
excellent  class  of  women,  hut  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
we  have  met  with  none.  If  our  selection  of  “Nuts  and 
Nubbins  ”  is  small,  it  is  because  we  think  it  better  not 
to  be  funny  at.  all,  than  to  be  so  at  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  feelings  of  any  person  or  class.  W e  take  these  items 
Wherever  we  find  them,  without  crediting  their  sources. 

Greenland  lias  no  cats.  Imagine  cats  in  a  country 
where  the  nights  are  six  months  long. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  hill  and  a  pill  ?  One 
is  hard  to  get  up,  and  the  other  is  hard  to  get  down.” 

A  person  who  had  been  listening  to  a  very  dull  address 
remarked  that  everything  went  off  well— especially  the 
audience. 


The  Stl  :i civ  Board  is»  ilse  Sunday 
School,  by  Frank  Beard.  New  York,  Jesse  Haney 
&  Co.  As  its  title  implies,  this  is  especially  intended 
for  Sunday  School  instruction,  but  it  is  very  useful  for 
one  who  would  learn  the  art  of  black-board  illustration 
for  any  other  purpose.  A  handsome  work  flne/y  and 
abundantly  illustrated. 

Blow  Snper|>liospltate  is  Made 

Ineffective.— “H.  B.  S.,”  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.  Super¬ 
phosphate  is  simply  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  that 
lias  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  separate  a 
portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  from  its  base,  the  lime, 
and  render  it  free  and  soluble.  If  the  superphosphate 
is  brought  into  contact  with  lime,  as  on  newly  limed 
land,  the  free  phosphoric  acid  at  once  unites  with  the 
lime,  goes  back  or  “  reverts”  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  previously,  and  becomes  insoluble  and  inert. 
Therefore,  when  superphosphate  is  used  ou  land  that 
contains  fresh  lime,  it  is  practically  useless,  and  is  lost 
so  far  as  present  effects  are  concerned.  Superphosphate 
should  not  be  used  until  the  second  year  after  lime. 

A  S*r®fi  table  Bleu.—  F.  R.  Kinney,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  sends  a  portrait  of  his  brown  Leghorn 
hen.  (Red  Ribbon  2d>,  which  has  recently  died,  we  sup¬ 
pose  of  old  age,  being  ten  years  and  two  months  old. 
During  her  life  she  laid  2,151  eggs,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  210  each  year  of  her  life.  This  is  not  the  only  hen 
Mr.  Kinney  has  had  of  this  breed,  that  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  prolific  of  eggs;  this  goes  to  prove  the  frequently 
published  statement,  that  a  hen  can  only  lay  about  600 
eggs  in  the  course  of  her  life,  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  Mr 
Kinney  claims  this  hen  to  have  been  the  most  prolific 
one  ever  reported. 

Chemicals  foi*  Comjpost. — “  D.  8.,” 
Bell's  Valley,  Va.  It  is  not  proper  to  mix  soluble  chem- 
mical  fertilizers  in  compost  heaps.  They  are  more  ef¬ 
fective  when  used  alone,  and  spread  on  the  land  at  the 
season  when  they  can  do  most  good.  For  composts,  those 
substances  are  needed  which  take  some  time  to  decom¬ 
pose,  or  those  fermentable  matters,  which  communicate 
their  action  to  inert  materials,  and  so  cause  them  to  rot 
more  quickly.  Lime  or  wood  ashes  may  be  used  along 
with  some  yard  manure,  to  set  up  a  destructive  fermen¬ 
tation  in  such  matters  as  swamp  muck,  leaf-mold,  or 
vegetable  refuse ;  but  the  latter  should  be  in  the  greater 
proportion  than  the  former,  else  ammonia  will  be  lost. 

IFalise  of  a  Fertilizer. — “W.  P.,”  Cool 
Spring,  Del.  A  fertilizer  containing  2  J  per  cent  ammonia, 
and  10}  per  cent  soluble  and  available  phosphoric  acid, 
is  worth  in  the  market  about  $40  a  ton.  These  are  the 
usual  constituents  of  what  is  known  as  “ammoniated 
dissolved  bone,”  or  superphosphate.  In  thiB  shape  the 
ammonia  costs  30  cents  a  pound,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  12  cents.  Generally  all  the  ground  bone  of  respect¬ 
able  manufacturers  is  pure  ;  that  from  glue  factories  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  its  animal  matter,  is  consequently  devoid 
of  ammonia ;  adulteration  is  only  practised  by  obscure 
persons  without  reputation.  If  you  buy  from  well  known 
dealers  or  manufacturers,  there  is  no  risk  of  loss  unless 
by  accident,  and  then  reparation  will  be  cheerfully  made. 


Milly  (just  returned  from  a  visit  to  her  grandmother) ; 
“  Mamma,  what  do  you  want  a  mamma  for  ?  You’re  too 
big  to  put  in  the  closet.” 

A  little  girl,  yesterday,  while  watching  the  rain,  turned 
to  her  mother  and  said  : — “  Ma,  I  guess  the  weather’s  so 
warm  it.’s  melting  the  clouds.” 

The  Intention  of  the  old  deacon  was  good,  but  the  way 
in  which  he  worded  his  notice  was  infelicitous.  He  said  : 
“  Any  members  of  this  congregation  who  have  left  off 
4  wearing  apparel  will  please  contribute  the  same  to  the 
poor.”  A  quiet  smile  pervaded  the  house,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  thought,  that  it  would  be  hardly  the  proper  filing  to 
leave  oft' wearing  apparel  in  the  chilly  December. 

English  farmer  (after  anxiously  inspecting  strangers)  : 
“What  be  they  gentlemen  doing,  maister?” — Visitor: 
“  Sketching  your  Douse  ;  they  are  artists,  and  may  be  they 
will  paint  it.’’ — Farmer:  “  Well,  I  am  sure  they  be  wel¬ 
come  ;  it  wants  it,  and  whitewashing,  too,  mortal  bad.” 

“  Some  little  time  ago  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  a 
cook  for  a  newly-married  friend.  I  did  not  often  see  my 
friend,  and  last  week,  upon  meeting  a  sister  of  the  cook, 
I  asked  her  how  her  relative  liked  her  place.  “  Oh,  very 
well,  sir !  the  master  and  mistress  are  quite  gentlefolk  ; 
they  don't  know  anything.” 

A  Harvard  student  was  called  to  account  for  having 
publicly  styled  the  profeesov  of  Hebrew  “a  first-class 
i  mule.”  He  admitted  having  made  the  remark,  but  said 
he  intended  it  as  a  compliment.  “  Explain  yourself," 
said  the  professor.  “  Why,  a  first-class  mule  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  good  He-bray-ist.”  Nol pros. 

One  thousand  shingles,  says  a  newspaper  paragraph, 
will  cover  one  hundred  square  feet  of  surface.  One 
shingle,  by  the  way,  will  cover  six  square  inches  of  bad 
boy,  and,  if  properly  applied,  will  be  productive  of  as 
much  benefit  and  more  noise  than  one  thousand  shingles 
on  one  hundred  square  feet  of  surface.  Figures  won’t  lie. 

A  youngster  who  had  been  warned  of  the  evil  effects 
of  mince  pie  heard  a  mouse  squeal  after  he  had  been  put 
in  his  crib  and  asked  his  mother :  “  What  dat  noise  ?  ” 
“  Oh,  it’s  a  little  mousey ;  it  won’t  hurt,”  was  the  reply. 
After  a  few  minutes’  silence  the  youngster  remarked  : 
“  Guess  de  mousey  been  eat  miss  pie  ’fore  he  go  bed,  an' 
made  he  ky.” 

One  of  the  pleasant  events  of  Christmastide  was  the 
presentation,  in  one  of  the  leading  industrial  establish- 
!  ments  of  Buglington,  says  the  “Hawkeye,”  of  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  watch  and  chain  to  each  of  the  employees  bv 
the  proprietor.  Come  to  think  it  over,  we  believe  it 
was  the  employees  who  presented  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  to  the  proprietor.  We  thought  we  had  never 
heard  of  a  precedent  for  the  former  reading. 

A  man  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  recently  advertised  for  a 
bookkeeper,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  he  had  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  applicants  for  the  position.  Subse¬ 
quently  iie  sought  a  man  for  his  farm  by  the  same  means, 
and  had  eight  responses.  TJiese  figures  represent  very 
fairly  the  disproportion  of  laborers  in  the  varions  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits.  There  are  men  needed  in  abundance  for 
agriculture  and  other  manual  labor,  but  when  a  young 
fellow  is  able  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  balance  the  day’s 
transactions  in  a  country  store,  he  feels  above  the  farm, 
the  anvil,  or  the  bench.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  other  inflated  notions  that  prevail. 
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STOCKBRIDGE 

MANURES. 

Originated  by  Prof.  STOCK  BRIDGE,  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the 

MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

40  to  80  Bushels  Corn  per  Acre, 
25  to  50  “  Wheat  “  “ 

20  to  40  “  Rye  “  “ 

25  to  50  “  Barley  “  “ 

1 50  to  250  “  Potatoes  “  “ 

I  500  to  2  I  OO  lbs.  Tobacco  “  “ 

2000  to  4000  “  Hay  “  “ 

and  other  crops  in  proportion,  have  been  produced  by  the 
use  of  these  manures  alone.  The  results  on  Corn  and 
Grass  are  truly  wonderful. 

A  special  manure  is  made  for  each  Karin  and  Garden 
Crop,  containing  the  Plant  Pood  which  each  particu¬ 
lar  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than 
10,000  acres  in  18 1  7 ,  and  with  G i eat  Success. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  for  1878,  full  of  informa¬ 
tion,  mailed  free. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

W.  H.  B0W5CER  &  GO., 

3  PARK  PLACE  (opposite  the  Post-Office), 

NEW  YORK. 

Boston,  43  Chatham  St. 

Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Superior  excellence  of  this  Guano  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 
and  garden  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  having  exceed¬ 
ed  the  enormous  aggregate  of  35,000  tons  in  a  single  season— 
that  it  is  now  offered  for  sale  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country,  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  Inconsequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  these 
very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  lias  acquired  a  reputation 
equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano.  It  is  rich 
in  Bone  Phosphate  ol  Lime,  finely  ground  (a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  is  immediately  soluble),  Ammonia,  and 
Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  as  plant-food, 
manufactured  at  the  Company’s  works,  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
chemists. 

PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Hatfield  Fertiliser. 

This  is  the  only  fertilizer  professedly  containing  all  the 
mil  elements  found  in  each  crop.  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater,  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  analyzed  six  of  our 
different  fertilizers,  and  found  in  every  case,  as  we  guaran¬ 
teed,  that  they  contained  a  larger  percentage  of 
plant-lbod  elements  than  we  claimed  by  the  labels 
placed  on  eacli  package.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
F.  COPJEI.AND, 

Treasurer  and  General  Agent  Matfield  Fertilizer  Co., 
13  Doane  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE  THE  BEST. 

PREMIUM  BONE 

Grows  WHEAT  and  GRASS,  equal  to  manure, 
at  Half  the  Cost,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Farmers ! !  Send  questions  on  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio.  Circulars  Free. 

THE  UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 
&  Premium  Thresher. 
This  power  produces 
much  more  power  than 
other  railway  powers, 
with  much  less  elevation. 

t3T~  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

Wm,  L,  Boyer  &  Bro,, 
2101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ESSEX  PIGS.— Subscriber  has  30  Seven-Eighths  Essex 
Sows,  descending  from  Joseph  Harris’  Boar  “  Old  Abe,’’ 
and  his  Sow  “Lady  Bess,”  of  which  he  will  sell  some,  with 
Pig  by  his  Thoroughbred  Essex  Boar  No.  523.  (raised  by 
Joseph  Harris,)  boxed  and  delivered  to  Express  Co.,  for  $10 
each,  adding  5  cents  per  lb.  live  weight.  Also  some  fifteen- 
sixteenths  Essex  Pigs,  farrowed  last  fall,  $5  each,  adding  10 
cents  per  lb.  live  weight.  Orders  for  April  Pigs  received  at 
same  rate.  State  size  wanted,  and  enclose  $5  with  order. 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  Otto  Ernst,  Clay  Mines,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

EVERY  OFFICER 

OF  EVERY 

Military  Organization 

SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE 

ARMY  Jfc  TSTjYVY  JOURNAL, 

215  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


ALLEN’S  PLANET,  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES, 

are  standard  machines;  thousands  in  use ;  have  taken  the  Centennial,  Franklin  Institute 
Silver,  Erfurt,  Germany,  and  other  medals.  Sold  either  separate  or  combined  :  the  com¬ 
bined  tool  (Agriculturist  Premium),  is  greatly  improved  for  1878.  PRICES  much  re¬ 
duced.  THE  PLANET  Jr.  HORSE.  HOE,  popular  in  1877,  is  perfected  for  1878. 
Wrought  bolted  frame,  polished  cast  steel  teeth,  patent  clevis,  etc.  Our  catalogue  IS 
FREE.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  No.  229  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Imperial  Egg  Food. 


FOR, 

ALL  VARIETIES 

OF 

POULTRY. 


(Trade  Mark.) 


LAYING  HENS, 
YOUNG  CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 

and 

TURKEYS. 


WILL  MAKE  HENS  LAY, 


moulting,  keep  them  constantly  in  fine  condition,  and  increase  their  profit 

n’liiu  inqi/oe  lvonn  nv»rl  mnooln  oorltr  our!  will  Hfl.W  t.llGTTl.  tO  ffllS 


Winter  and  Summer,  support  Fowls  during  _ _ r _ „  ___ 

100  per  cent.  Half  of  the  chicks  die  annually.  This  makes  bone  and  muscle  early,  and  will  save  them, 
with  50  weight  ordinary  feed,  50  cts. ;  larger  for  $1.00  and  $2.00.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and  Postmasters.  Bocal  Agents  Wnuted. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.  |  John  F.  Henry  &  Co.,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  |  Benson,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLE1V  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  P.  O.  Box  103,  Hartford,  Conn. 


VALUABLE 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOUKS 


Atwood’s 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points,  from 
the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build,  to  the  perfect  completion 
of  the  house.  By  D.  T.  Atwood,  Architect.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Hussey’s 

Home  Building, 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

It  is  Extensively  Illustrated,  containing  42  Plates  of 
Perspectives,  with  Plans  of  45  Original  Buildings,  of  as  many 
classes,  and  their  cost;  and  an  invaluable  Table  of  ma¬ 
terials,  labor,  and  prices,  at  about  400  cities,  towns,  and  ham¬ 
lets,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Also,  complete  and 
elaborate  Specifications  of  materials  and  labor ;  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  where  it  may  be  procured.  It  also  contains 
original  descriptions  and  valuable  statistics  for  1876  of  over 
250  Cities  and  Towns.  By  E.  C.  Hussey,  Architect,  author  of 
Hussey's  National  Cottage  Architecture,  &c.  Post-paid,  $5.00. 

Allen’s 

Rural  Architecture. 

Practical  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Construction  of 
convenient  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  and  Out-Buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  Barns,  Stables,  Sheds,  Carriage  and  Wagon-Houses, 
Work-Shops,  Wood-Houses,  Ash  and  Smoke-Houses,  Ice- 
Houses,  Poultry  and  Bee-Houses,  Dove-Cotes,  etc.,  together 
with  directions  for  the  Gardens  and  Grounds  ;  useful  and 
ornamental  Domestic  Animals,  etc.  By  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Editor  of  “  American  Herd-Book,”  "New  American  Farm 
Book,”  etc.,  Cloth,  12mo.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Plummer’s 

Carpenter’s  &  Builder’s  Guide : 

Being  a  Hand-Book  for  Workmen,  also  a  Manual  of  Refer¬ 
ence  for  Contractors,  Builders,  etc.  PartI.  The  first  part 
treats  of  Building  Materials,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information  concerning  the  quantity,  quality,  and  cost  of 
the  materials  required  to  build  a  house— 2.  Problems  for 
Drafting— 3.  Description  of  Plates.  Cuts  for  Boxes  or  Hop¬ 


pers  with  flaring  sides.  Raking  Mouldings.  Roof  Cuts,  in¬ 
cluding  Jack  Rafters.  Backing  a  Hip.  To  describe  Hip  or 
Groins  for  the  intersection  of  Arched  or  Curved  Ceilings. 
Stair  Kails— First  Example.  Second  Example— 4.  Board, 
Plank,  and  Scantling  Measure— 5.  Form  of  Builder’s  Con¬ 
tract.  From  “  Parson’s  Law  of  Business,”  by  permission  of 
the  Publishers— G.  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture, 
and  definitions  of  the  same.  Definitions  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  terms  in  Drafting.  By  P.  W.  Plummer.  Post-paid,  $1.00. 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or,  Cheap  Houses  for -All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
pages  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  monejr,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Host-paid,  $5.00. 

Leuchars’ 

How  to  Build  Hot-Houses, 

Green-Houses,  Graperies,  etc.,  etc.,  and  how  to  Ventilate 
them.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  This  is  the 
only  work  published  in  this  country,  specially  devoted  to 
this  subject.  By  Robert  B.  Leuchars,  Garden  Architect. 
Cloth,  12mo.  Post-paid,  $1.80. 

Burn’s 

Illustrated  Architectural,  Engineering, 
and  Mechanical 

Drawing  Book, 

A  Self-Instructor  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Stu¬ 
dents,  etc.,  with  upwards  of  300  illustrations.  This  is  the 
best  work  published  on  Architectural  Drawing,  and  will  aid 
any  persevering  person  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn.  Post-paid,  $1.00. 

Burn’s 

Illustrated  Drawing  Book, 

For  Schools.  Students,  and  Artlzans.  With  800  Illustrative 
drawings  and  diagrams.  Embracing  the  practice  of  pencil 
sketching.  The  practice  of  figure  and  object  drawing.  A 
full  and  complete  explanation  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Perspective;  also  of  Isometrlcal  drawing.  By  Robert 
Scott  Burn.  Post-paid.  $1.00. 

Burn’s 

Illustrated  Book  of 

Ornamental  Drawing  and 
Architectural  Design. 

With  upwards  of  200 examples.  Giviug  instructions  iu  dec¬ 
orative  drawing,  illustrated  historical  notices  of  different 
styleB  of  architecture,  aiid  a  variety  of  architectural  plans 
and  details  for  practice.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  CENTENNIAL. 


PRicLtfSlP 


BUTTER 


Cheap,  because  so  well  made,  durable,  and  efficient. 

Niue  sizes  made,  claiming  l'rom  one,  to  150  gallons. 
Warranted  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  really  first  class  Farm  Machinery. 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  CONCORD,  N.  H.,  Sole 
Manufacturers.  Send  for  Circulars.  _ 

SPASM’S 

PATENT  CHURNS. 

Centennial  Medal  Awarded. 

Ill  use  over  25  years. 

Removable  Dasher. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia. 

COOLEY  SYSTEM 

FOR 

Butter  and  Cheese. 

All  the  cream  between  milkings.  No  Skimming,  no  dust, 
no  flies,  no  spoiled  messes.  Milk  sweet  for  use  after  all  the 
cream  is  off.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

LILLY’S 

BUTTER-WORKER 

The  cheapest  and  best  Machine 
in  the  market;  no  hard  labor  re¬ 
quired.  Try  it,  and  see  for  your¬ 
selves.  Only  S15  for  a  thirty 
pound  machine  that  will  take  all 
the  milk  out  with  five  minutes’ 
work. 

HENDERSON  &  00., 

316  Race  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

After  fair  trial  anti  severe  tests  it  was  awarded 
Centennial  Prize  Medal.  WHY  IT  IS  SUPE¬ 
RIOR  TO  ALL.  1st.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell, 
and  is  as  harmless  as  water.  2d.  It  is  liquid, 
VwJUwAV#  is  easy  to  handle,  and  is  mixed  in  cream  before 
churning.  3rd.  It  produces  a  color  resembling  June  Grass  Butter. 
4th.  It  is  the  only  article  that  will  color  the  butter  and  not  the  but¬ 
termilk.  5th.  It  gathers  all  butter  materials,  increases  the  weight 
more  than  will  pay  for  the  color  used.  It  is  the  best  ever  known. 
Send  your  address  on  postal  card  for  my  receipt  book,  free.  It  tells 
how  to  make  butter,  pack,  preserve,  extract  rancidity. 

MRS.  B.  SMITH.  327  Arch  St..  P.  O.  Box  1951,  Phila.,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  Effective,  Simple 
andConveni'enl  Yet  Invent¬ 
ed.  Works  31)  lbs.  in 
less  til  a  it  5  minutes, 

thoroughly  working  out  the 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  salt.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  lists. 

A.  H.  REID, 

No.  6  Jfort.lt  18th  St„  Philadelphia  Pa. 

GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  tho  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk,  ill 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers.  Retail  price  $2. 
For  farther  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

H.  ,T.  SADLER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

_ Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 

Over  5,000  Now  in  Use. — The  Best 
MILK  COOLER  and  WARMER 

IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  RAISING  CREAM. 

Can  make  butter  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Will  make 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  butter,  fifty  per  cent  better  butter, 
with  seventyfive  per  cent  less  labor,  by  using  the  IRON¬ 
CLAD  MILK  PANS,  with  great  improvements  for  1878. 
Made  for  any  sized  dairy,  from  five  to  live  hundred  cows. 
Estimates  given  for  furnishing  creameries.  For  Circulars, 
Price  List,  &c.,  address 

BUNNELL  &  BROWN, 

(Eatentees  and  Manufacturers,  and  General  Dealers  in 
Dairy  Implements) . 

Guilford,  Chenango  Co.,  IV.  V. 

TUCKER’S 

IMPROVED 

Egg  Carrier. 

The  strongest,  safest,  and  best 
in  use,  having  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other.  Agents 
wanted. 

Witt.  C.  BARKER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  139  Market  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa, 


TUB  PATENT  NAPKIN  liOLDEK, 

Since  its  introduction,  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  seems  to  meet  a  want 
long  felt  by  every  one.  The  parents  buy  it  for  their  children,  while  gentlemen  and  ladies 
all  over  the  country  write,  as  soon  as  they  receive  and  use  the  sample,  that  they  “are  so 
much  pleased  with  it,  they  want  more  for  themselves  and  friends.”  It  holds  a  napkin  or 
bil>  in  place,  so  that  the  clothing  is  entirely  protected.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  quality 
of  nickel  silver,  heavily  plated  with  pure  silver,  and  are  connected  with  a  heavy  silk  cord. 

|  .  They  are  also  used  very  successfully  as  a  skirt  supporter,  fastening  on  anywhere,  ami  wit h- 

KT  ft  'I  ‘  out  Injury  to  the  most  delicate  fabric.  The  cut  is  shown  one-lialf  size,  while  that  of  the  boy 

illustrates  the  method  of  use.  Price  per  dozen,  $3.00  by  mail,  postage  paid;  or  a  sample  one  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cents.  Special  Terms  to  Live  Agents,  Ladies  or  Gentlemen.  Manufactured  only  bv 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PLATE  COMPANY,  New  Haven,  ^onn. 


HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY. 

Builders  Hardware.— Everything  necessary  for  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  the  House,  Barn,  or  Outhouses.  Machin¬ 
ists  Hardware.— Screws,  Washers,  Bolts,  Wrenches,  etc. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  including  Refrigerators,  al¬ 
so  Farming  Implements  and  Tools  ol' all  kinds 


JOSEPH  T.  FARRINGTON, 
32  Howard  St.,  New  York 


City. 


(Trade  Mark) 

WATERTIGHT. 

(Pat.  May  30, 187G.) 
ABSOLUTE 

/Water-Proof  Dressing/ 

- -FOR - 

BOOTS,  SHOES  &  HARNESS.^ 

It  renders  the  Leather 

jft,  and  more  Durable,' 

And  sa  perfectly 

Water-Proof  as  India  Rubber. 

LEATHER  Water-Proofed  with  this  Dressing 

vAake3  a  FINE  P0LISH,witli  Blacking. 


Equally  adapted  to  Ladies’  and  Children’s  thin  Shoes,  as 
well  as  to  the  thick  and  heavy  boots  of  the  Lumberman. 

Packed  in  Boxes  containing  1  Doz.  4-oz.  bottles,  with  Di¬ 
rections  for  use.  Address 

TUNYOAP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

40  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  in 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

ERIE  WASHER  C0„E:le, Pa. 

BEES  AND  HONEY ,-R 

wish  to  learn  all  about  bees  and  how  to 

•  manage  them  successfully,  send  50  cents 
^for  our  64-page  pamphlet  containing  a 

beautiful  life-like  chromo  of  Italian  Bees 
\  in  their  natural  colors,  the  Prize  Essay  on 
bees  by  Mrs.Tupper,  Queen  Hearing  by 

*  Quinby, Instruction  for  beginners, etc., etc. 
with  the  Bee-Keepers’  Magazine  4  mouths 

berinning  September,  1877.  The  November  number  contains  tho 
full  report  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers’  Association  at  the  three 
days  convention,  In  New  York  City.  The  Southern  Department 
of  our  Magazine  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Augusta,  Ga. 

Annual  subscription,  $1.50.  Bee-Keepers’  Text-book,  40  cents. 

For  the  best  Bee-Hives,  Honey  or  Wax  Extractors,  BeeBook3 
and  all  Other  bee-keeping  supplies,  address 

A.  J.  KING  &  CO.,  61  Hudson  Street,  Now  York. 

FRIENDS !  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

CORBETT’S  INCUBATOR  and  Mother  combined, 
100  eggs  capacity,  $25.  17  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Med¬ 
als  received.  Testimonials  and  Catalogue  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Prof.  A.  CORBETT, 

7  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

IN 

FLORIDA, 

HOW  TO  GO,  COST 
OF  TRIP,  COST  TO 
SETTLE,  what  to  cul- 
tivate,  how  to  culti¬ 
vate  it,  etc.,  etc-  all 
told  in  each  number 
of  Florida  New- 
Yorker,  published 
at21  Park  Row,  New 
York  City.  Single 
copy,  10c„  one  year 
$1.  40  Acres  Or¬ 
ange  Land  for  $50. 
On  line  of  railroad, 
country  healthy, 
thickly  settled  Ad¬ 
dress  J.B.  OLIVER, 
Gen’l  Agent,  Box 
5521),  Now  York. 

Made  rapidly  with  Stencil  and  Key  Check 
Outfits.  Catalogues  and  Samples  FREE.  S 
II.  Spencer,  112  “Washington  St..Boston,Mass. 


TUTTLE 

The  Latest  and  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market, 

For  Circular,  Sample,  and 
Full  Particulars, 


Address 


Lamb 


KNITTING  MACHINE 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Take  it  Easy. 

Common-Sense  Chairs 
and  Rockers. 

With  or  without  Reading  Table.  For 
sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 
F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 
Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-list. 
Be  careful  that  the  chairs  are  stamp¬ 
ed  witli  my  name  in  full ;  others  are  imitations. 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  ot  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample, 
address  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


The  Racine  Iron  Works 

MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  &  Ornamental  Iron  Goods, 


MONEY 


Ferneries,  or  Wardian  Cases,  Aquaria,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Vases,  Brackets,  Plant  Window  Boxes, 
Flower  Stands,  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor,  Racine,  Wis. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE  MACHINE. 

TWENTY  YEARS  standing  as  a  TILE  MACHINE, 
and  without  a  rival  as  a  BRICK  MACHINE. 

For  circulars  address  .  .  , 

J.  W.  PE.VFIELD,  Willougltly,  Ohio. 

Splendid  Chance 

For  a  Home  in 

NEBRASKA. 

Some  VERY  DESIRABLE  FARM  LANDS,  located  close 
by  the  Railroad,  in  the  rapidly  growing  State  of  Nebraska. 

They  can  be  had  at  a  Bargain  in  amounts  to  suit  pur¬ 
chasers.  AddreBS  immediately, 

AUGUSTIN  SNOW, 

No.  2  Exchange  Court,  Room  4,  Nciv  York  City. 
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CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES 

AND  COMPLETE 

MANUFACTURING  OUTFITS, 

FURNISHED  BY 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 

at  still  lower-  prices. 

We  received  the  Highest  awards  for  the  best  Cliccse 
and  Butter  Appnrat  ns  at  t.lie  late  great  Clieese  and  Butter 
fair,  held  at  Chicago,  III.,  with  cash  prises  amounting  to  $135,00. 

We  are  sole  manufacturers  of  the  HIIBBE1LL.  GANG 
CHEESE  PRESS,  which  took  the  first  prize  at  this  fair. 
This  is  the  only  Press  that  has  l  ight  to  use  the  bandagcr,  all 
others  subject  to  royalty  of  $4.00  per  hoop. 

Our  ECONOMIZER  BOII.E  RS-with  and  without  En¬ 
gines— both  portable  and  stationary,  will  make  more  steam 
from  less  fuel  than  any  other  Horizontal  Boilers  built. 
Price  very  low. 

The  Economizer  Boilers  are  manufactured  for  us  (in  duplicate 
parts),  under  United  States  patents,  by  Porter  Manufacturing 
Company,  thus  securing  perfection  and  uniformity. 

Our  New  600  Gallon  Refrigerator  Vats,  for  setting 
milk  for  cream  and  afterward  making  the  milk  imo  clieese  in 
same  vat,  received  highest  praise  at  the  Chicago  fair. 

Our  Latest  Improved  Patent  Knife  Curd  Mill  is  re¬ 
commended  by  the  best  clieese  makers  in  the  land. 

We  are  first  hands  with  greatly  reduced  prices  also  for  Ren¬ 
nets,  Aunattoine,  Annuli o.  Bandage,  Scale  Boards, 
Liquid  Rennet  Extract,  imported  dry  Extract  ot 
Rennet,  Arc.— General  Agents  for  all  dairy  districts  for  the 
Genuine  Ashton  Salts.  —  All  correspondence  answered 
promptly.  Circulars  and  prices  furnished  freely. 

The  O’Neil  Self-healing  Vats  at  prices  less  than 
ever  before. 

WHITMAN  Sc  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SNYDER’S 

LITTLE  GIANT  STEAM  ENGINE. 

FOR  FARMERS,  MACHINISTS,  PRINTERS,  AND  ALL 
REQUIRING  LIGHT  POWER. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  Horse  Power.  Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler  Complete, 
from  $150  to  $150.  We  make  the  Strongest  Boiler  and  the  Best  Engine  in  the  country. 

Call  at  our  Factory  and  examine,  or  send  for  free  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
■  Catalogue. 

SK.Y1MER  BROS.,  94  Fulton  St.,  Sew  York. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQ.UHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Bice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener-  fj 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

V ertlcalEngines,  with  or  without  a 
wheels,  very  conveni¬ 
ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  tlie 
world.Fig. 

1  is  engine 
in  use.  Fig. 

^2  ready  for 
liroad. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  '  ^sjggggijg;^  _  ^ 


2  ec 

*"•  o 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Address  A  B.  Farquhar,  YorkKPa.  t 


“  Eclipse” 

FARM 

ENGINE 

[See  page  210, 
Agricult  urist, 
ls?7.]  Send  for 
Centennial 
Judges’  Report 
and  Catalogue 
ofEngines, Boil¬ 
ers,  Sawmills, 
&c.  Address 
FRICK  &  CO., 
Waynesboro. 
FranklinCo„Pa 


We  build  the  best  Portable  FARM  ENGINES  in  the 
world.  Have  more  power  with  less  water  and  fuel  than  any 
others.  Low  prices.  We  have  the  largest  lined  Engine 
natterns  in  the  U.  S.  Successors  of  Utica  Steam  Engine  Co., 
formerly  Wood  &  Mann,  of  Utica,  N.  V. 

TAYJLOIt  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
'Westminster,  Maryland. 

Good  responsible  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY 

for  an  agency  for 

C.  &  G-.  Cooper  &  Co.’s  Traction 

OP. 

SELF-PROPELLING  FARM  ENGINES 

By  a  simple  but  effective  attachment  made  to  our  common 
farm  engines,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  Traction  or  Seif-Propel- 
ling  Farm  Engine,  which  not  only  propels  Itself,  hut  hauls 
a  water  tank  and  separator  over  any  road,  up  Dill  or  down, 
witli  the  aid  of  one.  pair  of  horses. 

This  engine  is  a  complete  success,  having  been  thoroughly 
tested  for  two  seasons.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  them  have 
been  sold  the  last  year,  and  all  are  giving  the  best  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  cost  hut  little  more  than  the  common  farm  en¬ 
gine,  and  enable  the  thresherman  to  operate  with  from  two 
to  four  less  teams,  and  to  move  much  faster  than  with  horses. 

Circulars,  containing  cuts,  descriptions,  prices,  and  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  from  our  customers,  furnished  to  Thresher- 
men,  free,  on  application. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  County  in  the  wheat-growing 
States.  For  Circulars  and  for  Agencies,  apply  to 

C.  &  G.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

BOOK. WALTER.  ENGINE. 

SKSfifitek  Compact.  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
*"  *  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Morse-Power . $342.00 

4X  “  “  .  283.50 

6 X  “  “  .  343.50 

tiW"  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  Sc  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  Few  York  City. 

^  y  SKINNER 

&  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

2 X  to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 

All  parts  duplicated. 

Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  GO., 

322  N.  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  MILLER, 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind  Corn  with  Shuck  on  without 
extra  expense. 

The  only  Mill  grinding  Corn  and  Cob  successfully,  that 
will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine  enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  Mill  of  same  size  and 
price. 

This  Alill  took  First  Premium  at 

Ohio  State  Fair,  1876  and  1877. 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  1876  and  1877. 

District  Fair.  Mechauiesville.  Iowa,  1876. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Honorable  Mention,  no  premium  offered, 
1876  and  1877, 

Great  St.  Louis  Fair,  1876  and  1877. 

.Jersey  County  Fair,  Ills.,  1876. 

Marion  Co..  Ohio.  Fair,  1876  and  1877. 

Southern  Ills.  Stock  and  Agricultural  Association.  1876. 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  1S7C. 

Dewitt  Co.  Fair,  Ill..  Aug.  15, 1877. 

Wisconsin  State  Fair,  1S77. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  1877. 

Silver  Medal  at  Arkansas  State  Fair,  1877. 

Texas  State  Fair,  1877. 

Douglass  Co.  State  Fair,  Lawrence,  Kas.,  1S77. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  Fair,  1877. 

And  first  premium  everywhere  exhibited. 

A.  B.  COHU,  Gen.  Agent, 

197  Water  St.,  New  York.. 

Established  in  1844, 


o  STJMUBM/LICO.  M/UEfis  supplies 


SmifsM/u 

r*  oNr*uo//Ar+rjr4*tr  „  _ 

MISHAWAKA 

FEED  MILE 

Shells  and  Grinds  Six  to  1-ifteeu 
bushels  of  Corn  per  hour.  Two  to 
four  horse  power.  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar.  Address 


!k~ ■  .va  tJ|iP  St.  Joseph  Manufacturing  Co, 

'  _ Mishawaka,  Ind. 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

r  I  THIS  patent  portable  Mulay  Saw  Mill  is  adapted 
JL  to  any  locality,  will  saw  any  kiud  of  logs, 
and  will  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hands  be- 
considered)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.  Its 
frame,  head-blocks,  and  working  parts 
are  of  the  most  substantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  kind,  being  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  usually  set  up  and 
started  in  from  one  to  two  days  time. 

It  is  generally  driven  by  threshing  en- 
gines  of  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power, 
cuts  from  2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
y.  The  Mill  and  Engine  may  conveniently  bo 
operated  by  two  men.  Send  for  circular. 

INDIANAPOLIS  IND.  CHANDLER  k  TAYLOR. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
For  Agricultural 
Machines  &  Implements, 


1878. 


HAMBURG, 

From  the  13th  to  the  17th  of  June,  1S78,  under  cooperation 
Of  the  Section  for  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  at  Hamburg, 
and  the  Union  of  German  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Machinery,  an  International  Exhibition  of  all 
kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Garden  Implements,  will  be  held 
in  Hamburg,  Germany.  It  is  well  known  that  the  endeavor 
Of  the  above  named  Union  has  been  to  liberate  manufac¬ 
turers  from  the  necessity  of  sending  their  goods  to  all  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Exhibitions,  whether  large  or  small,  enabling 
them  thus  to  sell  their  manufactures  at  lower  rates  to  the 
farmers.  This  result  is  intended  to  be  obtained  by  limiting 
the  number  of  exhibitions  to  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
German  Empire,  to  be  periodically  repeated.  For  Northern 
Germany,  Hamburg  appears  to  be  the  most  favorable  place, 
where  the  various  railroads,  etc.,  connect  with  the  seaport, 
and  this  leads  to  the  hope  that  foreign  nations  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  there,  so  that  the  farmers  and  peasantry  who  will 
visit  the  exhibition  may  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
a  complete  collection  of  all  kinds  of  tools  for  husbandry, 
and  systems  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Plans  and  directions  for  sending  to  these  International 
Machinery  Markets,  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  undermentioned  committee,  35  A  B  C  strasse. 
Hamburg.  The  committee  for  the  International  Agricul¬ 
tural  Machinery  Exhibition'  at  Hamburg,  in  1S78:— ALB. 
TON  OHLENDORFF,  President;  HEIiM  SCHEMMANN, 
Treasurer;  Dr.  RICHARD  SEELEMANN,  Recorder; 
CLAUS  OLDE,  S.  MAGNUS,  Engineer.  HERRMANN  H. 
BIEBER-TATENBERG.  G.  F.  SCHWABE- WALTERS  HOF, 
COUNT  VON  HOLSTEIN- WATERNEVERSTORF,  W.  H. 
BOKELMANN,  KIEL  L.  JOIIANNSSEN-SOPHIENHOF, 
B.  HENNEBERG-POPPENBUTTEL,  Council;  KUSTEB- 
SILLiUM.  Chief  Steward;  CRET DT-II ARSTE,  G.  J. 
BOOK-GE.  WELTZIN,  GRAF  ZUR  LIPPE-WEISSEN 
FELD,  in  Rostock.  General  Secretary  PETERSEN,  Olden¬ 
burg.  Engineer  KAYSEE,  Berlin, 

THE  HARVEST0F1878 

For  description  of  A  Wonderful  Improvement  in 
Harvesting  Machinery,  see  page  400,  October  number 
American  Agriculturist.  For  further  information  address 
Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly ;  Champion  Machine  Co.,  and 
Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  O.,  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  and  Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


N  A 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVES,  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBXER  &  SONS.  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


ADAMANT  PLOWS 


Iron  Beams. 


contain  all  the  most  modern  improvements, 
to  wit :  Hard  Metal— Adjustable  Beams ;  also 
Reversible  Slip  Points,  which  reduce  cost  of 
repairs  and  keep  plow  always  sharp.  They 
excel  in  the  three  great  points  of  a  plow,  viz : 
Scouring— Lightness  of  Draft— PerfectFitting 
Repairs.  All  Sizes,  Botli  Hands.  Wood  and 
The  Automatic  Swivel  Plow  lor  Level  Land 
and  Side  Hills.  Rocking  Teeth  Smoothing  Harrow  and  Best 
Wheel  Harrow.  Field  Rollers.  Allowance  made  for  freight. 

Manufactured  by  THE  NEW  YORK  PEOW  CO., 
55  Beekman  St.,  N7  Y  Works:  Newark,  N.  J. 

THE  GILPIN  SULKY  PLOW. 

Constructed  entirely  of  iron  and 
steel.  Easily operatedentirelv by 
one  lever.  Simple,  strong,  dura¬ 
ble.  Performs  better  work  in 
unskilled  hands  than  a  skillful 
plowman  can  do  with  walking 
plow.  7,000  sold  and  in  use  in  two 
years,  giving  unbounded  satisfac- 
;  tion.  Gold  Medal  at  Illinois  State 
;  trial  1874,  and  Indiana  State  trial 
i  1870,  the  two  highest  ever  award- 
1  ed  sulky  plows. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO„  189  Water  St.,  New  York,  Agent. 
DEERE  &  CO„  Moline,  Ills.  Established  1847.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Gang  Plows,  Cultivators,  and  Steel  Plows  of  all 
sizes,  especially  adapted  to  sticky  soils.  Send  for  circulars. 

8TEDMAN  &~CO.? 

Manufacturers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MIT,ES,  SHAFTING,  PPL- 
LEYS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shelters  and  Cleaners. 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


POWEE 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

WITH 

Double  Platform. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


yAe  vertical  mills, 

and  Yale  Y ertical  Engines. 

The  best  built  and  best  finished  Machine  in  the 
Market.  “The  best  is  the  cheapest.” 

The  Yale  Vertical  Mill  has  an  iron  frame,  and. the 
very  best  of  French  Burr  Stones,  is  self-oiling  and  self¬ 
feeding,  and  for  quantity  and  quality  ground  it  has  no 
superior.  Adjustable-balanced;  long  bearings,  best  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  in  every  respect  it  is  the  cheapest  mill 
ever  offered. 

The  Yale  Vertical  Engine  is  the  best  and  most 

_  _  economical  for  either  land  or  marine  use,  and  is  especially  _ _ _ 

■adapted  to  all  (arm  purposes.  We  also  manufacture  Horizontal  Engines,  either  with  or  without  the  Rider  cut-off. 
Rubber  and  Punching  Presses.  Send  for  illustrated  circular.  YALE  IRON  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Farmers  Friend  Grain 


And  Fertilizer  Drill, 

The  quantity  is  regulated  witli  gear-wheels  in  a  CONE, 
so  there  are  no  loose  wheels  or  movable  feeders, 
and  it  will  sow  any  grain  perfectly  and  accurately. 

It  has  the  best  Spring  Hoe,  and  every  Drill  lias  a 
Force-Feed  Grass-Seeder,  Patent  Shifter,  and 
Surveyor  free. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  description,  prices,  and  a 
Full  Centennial  Report,  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Address,  stating  where, 
you  saw  this  notice, 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  MANUF’C  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  Birdsell  Clover  Separator, 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machine, 

■  after  10  years  test,  has  proved  its 
superiority  over  all  others,  by  its 
great  exhibition  of  strengtli  and 
durability,  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness  and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company’s  challenge 
of  511000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  lias  stood  since 
1867  without beingtaken.  They  build 
6  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
all  kinds  of  stumps.  They  make 
Subsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars,  Prices,  etc.,  addresB 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  M’F’G  CO„ 
_ Olean,  N.  Y, _ 

I  XL  Feed  Mill. 


This  mill  is  the 
cheapest,  most 
durable  and  per¬ 
fect  iron  leed  mill 
ever  offered.  It 
is  simple,  easily 
managed,  and  can 
be  run  by  Wind, 

Steam,  Water.,  or 
Horse  jiower.  The 
chilled  iron  plates 
have  grinding  sur¬ 
faces  on  both  sides 
and  can  be  re¬ 
versed,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  one  set  equal 
to  two  on  the  old 
plan.  An  extra  set 
is  sent  with  every 
machine,  and  the 
two  sets  will  grind  Four  Thousand  Bushels  ot  good  Feed. 
New  plates  can  he  nad  for  $1.25  per  set.  These  mills  are 
built  wholly  of  iron,  (except  the  Hopper,)  are  strong,  effici¬ 
ent,  and  durable.  Thousands  are  in  use  on  Stock  Farms— 
every  one  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  Every  farmer 
should  iiave  one  and  grind  his  own  Feed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

Manulacturers  of  Halladay  Standard  Wind  Mills. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  h1^^"30' 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 

Tile  only  wind-mill  award¬ 
ed  TWO  MEDAES  and 
DIPLOMAS  by  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Judges.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all  to  be  the  best 
made,  the  most  perfect  self¬ 
regulator,  tlie  most  powerful 
and  tlie  most  durable  wind¬ 
mill  known. 

Every  Mill  Guaranteed 
as  above. 

Eacli  piece  litted  and  num¬ 
bered  at  tlie  Factory,  so  that 
farmers  and  others  can  erect 
their  own  mills  il*  desired, 
using  our  drawings 
and  instructions  for 
a  guide.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  &  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  EN¬ 
GINE*  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  Kane 
Co.,  Ir.i,. 


A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 


Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  Wells  and  Cisterns. 


Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

PA. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

UNIVERSAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  for  tlie  house  or 
for  out-door  wells  of  any 
depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  fie  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  iorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  tlie  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
tlie  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
iiou-freezing  FIR  E  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dugor  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lji-incli  to  4-ineli 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
inan  St.  New  York. 
WesUrfi  Agency,  Newton  &  Hale, 
Chicago. 

Pacitic  Coast  Agency.  Dunliain,  Cal  - 

rigan  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL, 

Town  and  County  privileges  lor  making; 
Driven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  llriren  ’Well 
E9:olcnt,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

SEW  YORK. 

BALDWIN’S 

AMERICAS 

Feed  Cutter. 

Easiest  running,  fastest  cut¬ 
ting  machine  in  the  marker. 
Cuts  all  kinds  of  Feed,  Huy, 
Straw,  and  Corn  Stalks.  Su¬ 
perior  to  any  in  tlie  market. 
Send  for  Circular,  containing 
Description  and  Price  List. 

C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
_ Manufacturers,  New  Haven, Ct. 

Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  FEED-MILL  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  tlie  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  Judges  Report.  Pay  for  itself  in  a 
few  weeks.  D.  KAHNWEILER, 

120  Centre  St.,  New  York 

GENTS  ROOK.’  Catalogue  of  AM  Novelties  tree, 
or  with  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents _ T.  J  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass 

DON’T  GO  WEST.— Maryland  Farms  on  Navigable 
Salt  Water,  and  R.  R..  very  low.  12  hours  from  New 
York.  Write  for  catalogue.  J.  C.  Plummer,  Cambridge,  Md,. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (R.  L,  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1 

Allen’s  (L.  F.) -Rural  Architecture .  1 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  l 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  CTUturisfi. . . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . . .  1 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture .  2 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . i .  1 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. 

Breck’sNew  Book  of  Flowers .  1 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  1 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual. .  1 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  SportiDg  Field . 3 


Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book 


Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1 

Burns’  Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium . 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing . 2 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian . 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals . 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary . 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market.  ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12inn. . . .  1 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  liinio .  1 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo«  cloth...  2 

Dana’s  Muck  Mauual .  1 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1 

Eggleston’s  Hoosler  School-Master .  1 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  l 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . . .  1 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide. .  1 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1 


Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  .  1 

Field’s  Pear  Culture .  1 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.] 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 1 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturiet .  1 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . . 1 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1 

Geyelln’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc . 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures . 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $1; 

Colored  Engravings .  6 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1 

Hazard's  Butter  and  Butter  Making . 

Hedges’  on  Sorglip  or  the  Northern  Sugar  Plant .  1 

Helmsley’s  Hardv  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit .  1 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  .  1 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. . 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth . 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators . 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South . 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees . 

How  to  Make  Candy . 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol . 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  ...  1 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . • .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . . .  1 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed. . . .  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1 

Johnston’s  Acrlcultural  Chemistry .  1 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  40c _ cloth . 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1 

Lorlng's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevicw .  1 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1 

Norris’  American  Fish  Culture .  1 

Norton’s  Scien  title  Agriculture . . 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . . . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . 1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope . 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction . 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide . . 1 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.Esten  Cooke) .  1 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping..., .  I 


Quincy  (Hon.  Josialt)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . .  1 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Rai  ey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  7  vols.,  each .  1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  r 1 878] . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper, 30c.;  cloth.... 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth.. 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits . 

Roe’s  Plav  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . .  4 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth . 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book..  . 

Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2 

Shooting  on  the  Wing . . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen. 

Stewart's  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.  8vo .  3 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice . 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery; .  l 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures . 

Warder  s  American  Pomology . 3 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 1 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  8vo  edition .  2 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Village  Farms _ 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15 


White’s  Cranberry  Culture 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South . 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . 2 

IN  «T()CK: 

Aveling’s  Carpentry  and  Joinery .  1 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  . 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches . . 

Barnard’s  Gardenlng.for  Money .  1 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm . . . . . 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden . . . 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy . 5 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flo  were, &  Farming  2 

Brnce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols . 20 

Burnham’s  Secrets  in  Fowl  Breeding . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3 

Butler's  Ventilation  of  Buildings . 

Cook’s  Inju  ious  Insects  of  Michigan . 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture .  2 

Emerson’9  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1 

Farming  for  Boys, .  1 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow . 

Fuller’s  Fore9t-l'ree  Culturist . 1 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  1 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide...  3 
Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses .  4 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book _ 

Home  Cook-Book . 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc . 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide . 

Klippart's  Land  Drainage . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser . 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat . . 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting . 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion . 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects . . .  1 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  1 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane . .  4 

Randolph’6  Parlor  Gardener .  I 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 2 

Rand's  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2 

Rand’s  Garden  FloweTs . 2 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture. 


Rand's  Popular  Flowers .  2 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague... .  1 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers .  2 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . 2 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book .  5 

Viile’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (FeBquet) .  1 

Wildwood's  Hand-Book  for  Yoitug  Sporlsmen . 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1 

Youmans’  Household  Science .  1 


BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-sixth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  1)«  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 


A  Book  for  the  Fireside  in  the 
long  Winter  Evenings. 

The  Farm -Yard 
Club  of  Jotham. 

An  Account  of  the  Families  and 
Farms  of  that  Famous  Town. 


By 


GEORGE  B.  LORING. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham,  an  Account  of  the  Fami¬ 
lies  and  Farms  of  that  Famous  Town,  so  happily  combines 
the  information  which  both  the  amateur  and  the  professional 
farmer  need,  with  the  charms  of  individual  experience  and 
characterization,  that  it  will  please  a  great  variety  of  tastes. 
The  number  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  mention,  the  designs  being  tastefully  conceived  and 
skillfully  executed,  and  having,  moreover,  a  peculiar  ap¬ 
propriateness.—  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Loring  has  given  us  a  book  which  is  at  once  cyclopedic 
in  its  information,  entertaining  for  its  wit  and  humor,  and 
interesting  as  a  story,  for  the  bright  thread  of  real  life  and 
love  that  runs  through  it. —  Golden  Buie. 

Octavo,  603  pages,  with  70  Illustrations  of  Characters,  Coun¬ 
try  Scenes.  Farm  Animals,  and  Implements,  by  Champney, 
Rose,  Lathrop,  Forbes,  and  Olliers.  -Price,  post-paid,  $3.50. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

NEW  EDITION-NOW  READY. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS 

ON  THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  THE 

MIGROSCOPE. 

INTENDED  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

BV  JOHN  PI-IIN, 

Editor  of  “  The  American  Journal  of  Microscopy.”  j 
The  great  favor  with  which  this  book  has  been  received, 
has  encouraged  the  publishers  to  prepare  an  entirely  new 
set  of  plates  for  it.  The  new  edition',  therefore,  is  not  a 
mere  reprint  of  the  old,  but  will  be  enlarged  to  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  the  size,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  some  thirty  or  forty  illustrations,  including  four 
full  page  engravings,  handsomely  printed  on  tine  toned 
paper.  Notwithstanding  these  additions  and  improvements, 
the  price  will  remain  the  same— 75  cents,  post-paid. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price  by  <• 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1R72  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  lo  he  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  IS73  (copies  of 
which  may  he  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  wc  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  liove'n  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
il  tides  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
I  Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
I  kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 

I  ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 

II  to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 

III  herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 

implements.  Those' who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,- for  $1.00. 
'ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


A  COPPER  BULL-RING-, 

2]4  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  he  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHROMOS. 

To  everv  Yearly  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromo.  as  detailed  below.  Two  beautiful  Oil  Paintlngp, 
executed  expressly  for  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and 
entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  and  “Up  for  Repairs, 
were  reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style.  As  long  ns 
anv  of  these  are  in  stock,  a  choice  will  be  ghren  to  yearly 
subscribers  of  either  one  of  them,  without  reference  to 
other  offers  made  elsewhere  to  our  subscribers. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  bo 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  '25 
cents  it  will  be  mounted.  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CHOCOLATE,  BROMA 


COCOA 


PREPARATIONS 


COCOA  POD  A!VD  BEAN. 


Are  highly  recommended  for  their  great  nourishing  and 
strengthening  properties,  and  will  be  found  equally  well 
adapted  for  invalids  as  well  as  those  in  health. 


Ali  warranted  PURE  and  manufactured  from  selected  Cocoa.l 

Hi"liest  Prize  awarded  at  Paris,  Vicuna,  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions.  1 


Take  it  Easy. 


Common-Sense  Chairs 
and  Rockers. 


With  or  without  Reading  Table.  For 
sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 
F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 
’Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-list, 
lie  careful  that  the  chairs  are  stamp¬ 
ed  with  my  name  in  lull :  others  are  imitations. _ . 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 


The  only  wind-mill  award¬ 
ed  TWO  MEDALS  and 
DIPLOMAS  by  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Judges.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all  to  he  the  best 
made,  the  most  perfect  self- 
regulator,  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  durable  wind¬ 
mill  known. 

Every'  Mill  Guaranteed 
as  above. 

Each  piece  litted  and  num¬ 
bered  at  tlm  Factory,  so  that 
farmers  and  others  call  erect 
their  own  mills  if  desired, 
using  our  drawings 
and  instructions  for 
a  guide.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  &  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  EN¬ 
GINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Data vtA,  Kane 
Co.,  Ili,. 


A. 


GUNNISON, 


MANUFACTURE  It  OF 


Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  Wells  and  Cisterns. 


Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

ERIE,  FA.. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

U  N  I  VERBAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  anti  are  for  the  house  or 

for  out-door  wells  of  any 

depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  iorce  pumps, 
and  the.  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  tingle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers. -A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  baud  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lM-inch  to  4-inclr 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  ancl  71  Beek- 
in an  Sr.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Newton  &  II ale, 
Chicago. 

Pacific  i  oast  Agency.  Dunham,  Car- 
rican  tfc  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 


Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
driven  YWlls  and  selling  Licenses  under 
ie  established  Anicricnn  J>riven  _W«;1I 
‘silent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par- 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &.  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 


(Trade  Mark) 


WATERTIGHT. 


(Pat.  May  30, 1870.) 
-A-UsT  ABSOLUTE 


/Water-ProofDressingl 


BOOTS,  SHOES  &  HARNESS." 

•It  renders  the  Leather 

Soft,  and  more  Durable,^ 

And  as  perfectly 

Water-Proof  as  India  Rubber. 

LEATHER  Water-Proofed  with  this  Dressing 

takes  a  FINE  POLISH, with  Blacking- 


Equally  adapted  to  Ladies’  and  Children’s  thin  Shoes,  as 
well  as  to  the  thick  and  heavy  boots  of  the  Lumberman. 

Packed  in  Boxes  containing  1  Doz.  4-oz.  bottles,  with  Di¬ 
rections  for  use.  Address 


TOTYOAP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

46  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


2  500  000  Slrnwbe~r!'-  Raspberry,  Ulackberry.Citr- 


rants,  Grapes,  Asparagus  Roots.  Peach 
Trees ,  etc'.  100  SELECTED  VARIETIES.  See 
some  prices  on  page  112  this  No.  Special  rates  on  large 
Quantities.  Send  for  Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


GardenEngine  and  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher. — Protects  Buildings  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT¬ 
MAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


POPULAR  SAMPLE  PACKAGE, 


Containing  from  75  to  125 


Imported  Scrap  Pictures, 


for  Decorating  Pottery,  Scrap  Books,  &c. 
Sent  In  Mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

OSCAR  W.  YOUNG,  No,  60  Fourth  St.,  „ 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 


HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY. 


Builders  Hardware.— Everything  necessary  for  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  the  House,  Barn,  or  Outhouses.  Machin- 
isis  Hardware.— Screws.  Washers.  Bolts.  Wrenches,  etc. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  including  Refrigerators,  al¬ 
so  Farming  Implements  and  Tools  ot  till  kinds 
JOSEPH  T.  FARRINGTON. 

3’J  Howard  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE 


u 


Model  Piano. 


99 


PRICE  $150  to  $200. 


The  “  Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright  or  Cottage 
piano;  it  is  manufactured  front  the  best  materials  that  can 
be  procured  ;  the  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  its  dunipili- 
ty  is  guaranteed ;  it  is  small,  light,  and  occupies  nut  little 
room,  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the  "Modei,  is 
sold  at  about  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  tor  any 
other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  people  of  moderate  means,  and  those  living  in  small 
houses;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  for  beginners,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  price,  commends  itself  to  every  parent, 
because  it  possesses  all  rite  principal  features  of  the  finest 
piano,  and  lias  none  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  ol  the 
reed  organ.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

For  bill  particulars  wrile  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  and 
state  where  you  saw  this  notice. 


SIMPSON  A  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 


No.  5  Fast  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


MARES’ 


GRASS  &  GRAIN  SPRING 
TOP-DRESSING. 


'7 


For  top-dressing  in  the  spring  “WIN¬ 
TER-KILLED”  grain,  or  for  use  in 

the  hill  or  row  upon  any  crop  where 
very  quick  growth  is  desired. 

Wheat  crops,- which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  ‘’win¬ 
ter-killing,”  were  recovered  last  spring  and  made  profitable 
by  a  dressing  of  one  and  two  bags  per  acre  of  this  manure. 

The  laud  is  left  ill  improved  condition  for 
a  succeeding;  crop. 

Adapted  also  for  GRASS  PLATS  and  LAWNS, 
Apply  in  early  spring.  Directions  for  use  accompanying 
each  hag.  No  disagreeable  odor. 

Price  per  ton . Sol-00 

“  per  single  bag  (200  lbs.) .  5.35 

Cartage  for  less  than  half  ton,  50  cts. 

Our  new  descriptive  price-list  contains  analyses  of  the 
leading  fertilizing  materials,  formulas,  etc.,  including  all  the 
fertilizers  selected  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  for  ltis  system  of  experiments  by  fanners.  The  Price 
List  and  Circular  in  Leading  Crops  furnished  gratis.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  and  PERU¬ 
VIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


USE  THE 


WELLSl RICHARDSON 
CO’S  PERPEC  T  E  D  BUT¬ 
TER  COLOR  is  recommended  by 
______  _,  the  agricultural  press,  and  used  by 

■J  ST  O  BT I,  |» T  the  very  best  Dairymen  in  this  coun- 
I  LilrCU  B  try,  Harris  Lewis,  L.  B.  Arnold,  O.  S. 
B  hill  B.  B  B1(SS)  L  s  Hardin,  A.  W.  Cheever, 

E.  D.  Mason,  and  thousands  more.  It 
is  far  better  than  carrots,  annatto,  or 
any  other  color,  at  one-fourth  the 
cost,  and  no  work  to  use.  It  gives  a 
pure  dandelion  color,  and  never  turns 
red,  or  rancid,  but  tends  to  improve 
and  preserve  the  butter.  A  25  cent 
bottle  colors  300  pounds.  Warranted  to  add  5  cents  per 
pound  to  its  selling  value.  AsL  your  Druggist  or  Merchant 
for  it,  ’■  - -  ’  ’  ’  '  - - 


BUTTER 

COLOR! 


,  or  if  you  would  like  to  know  what  it  is,  what  it  costs, 


who  uses  it,  and  where  you  can  get  it,  write  to 
Wells,  Richaiidson  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


5.750,000  Paid  to  Policy-Holders  by 


SHOULD  HAVE  A 


MM 


Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges.  Schools ,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  74-page  il- 


S  Malay  _ 

lustrated  Catalogue  free. 

McALLISTEli,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 


Newr  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


American  Agriculturist. 


uxiiJSH  i:diiio>. 

Ordinary  Pages.  $1 .00  per  line  (aerate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Pay?,  arid  Third-  Cotter  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 
Second  Cotter  Page— $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page — S2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
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NEW  SERIES — No.  374. 


Portraits  are  given  above  of  fowls  of  two  con¬ 
spicuous  breeds.  One  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
size,  and  tlie  other  for  its  diminutive,  as  well  as 
picturesque  and  odd  appearance.  The  Light  Brah¬ 
ma  is  now  well  known  amongst  breeders  and  fan¬ 
ciers,  but  is  not  yet  nearly  so  popular  amongst 
farmers,  and  those  who  rear  poultry  for  market,  as 
it  should  be.  The  above  portraits  are  drawn  from 
life  from  some  birds  bred  and  owned  by  Messrs. 
Magrane  &  Fairservice,  of  Woodside,  near  Newark, 
N.  J.  These  gentlemen,  who  are  well  known 
amongst  fancy  poultry  breeders,  have  been  more 
than  usually  successful  in  taking  premiums  at  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  their  birds  are  in  great  demand,  not 
only  at  home,  hut  in  foreign  countries.  Some  fine 
specimens  were  recently  sold  and  shipped  to  an 
English  breeder.  After  an  inspection  of  their 
poultry,  the  selection  of  a  pair  for  illustration  was 
no  easy  matter,  as  it  was  difficult  to  choose  where 
many  were  worthy  of  the  distinction.  Having  so 
frequently  described  the  Light  Brahmas,  we  need 
not  now  repeat  their  characteristics,  but  merely 


point  out  here,  the  small  head,  the  lofty  carriage, 
the  broad  full  breast,  the  deep  round  body,  the 
short  stout  limbs,  all  of  which  mark  the  high-bred 
bird,  and  one  producing  a  great  amount  of  flesh 
with  the  least  offal.  This  is  one  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Brahma  fowl,  which  renders  it  a  profit¬ 
able  breed  for  the  fanner.  No  other  bird  excels  it 
as  a  winter  layer,  and  as  it  is  a  good  mother,  the 
plentiful  fluff  about  it  serving  to  keep  the  chicks 
warm  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  as  the  chicks  are 
hardy,  it  is  easy  to  have  very  early  birds.  The 
young-birds,  as  broilers,  are  remarkably  juicy,  well 
flavored,  and  tender,  and  the  young  cockerels  of  4 
to  6  months,  weighing,  as  they  easily  do,  8  to  9  lbs., 
make  most  excellent  roasters.  As  with  all  high¬ 
bred,  pure  races,  the  half-bred  crosses  of  these,  on 
the  common  stock,  are  nearly  as  good  as  the  pure 
bred.  There  is  no  breed  that  excels  the  Light 
Brahma  as  the  farmer’s  fowl.  To  introduce  one 
young  cock  for  every  25  common  hens,  would  be  to 
easily  double  the  value  of  the  farmer’s  yearly  pro¬ 
duct.  This  we  can  say  after  several  years’  ex¬ 


perience,  during  which  our  main  stock  has  been 
of  this  breed,  and  having  had  occasionally  some 
hundreds  of  cross-bred  chickens  for  the  market. 

The  Japanese  Bantams,  from  which  the  portraits 
were  taken,  are  also  the  property  of  Messrs.  Ma¬ 
grane  &  Fairservice,  who,  to  save  trouble,  request 
us  to  state  that  they  have  none  of  these  birds  for 
sale  this  season.  These  quaint  little  creatures  are 
drawn  in  proportion  to  the  larger  birds,  and  weigh 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  each.  The  plumage  is  w-hite, 
excepting  some  of  the  wing  feathers,  the  tail,  and 
sometimes  the  tips  of  the  neck  feathers,  which  are 
black.  The  legs  are  bright  yellow.  The  tail  is  the 
most  curious  part  of  this  breed,  being  large,  and 
carried  so  erect  as  to  nearly  touch  the  head.  The 
legs  are  so  short  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  and  this 
gives  the  birds  a  curious  creeping  sort  of  gait.  The 
little  hens  are  exemplary  mothers,  and  one  of  them, 
with  a  brood  of  tiny  chicks,  would  be  the  delight 
of  a  boy  or  girl,  as  well  as  attractive  pets  for  old 
folks.  This  breed  has  the  virtue,  rare  amongst 
bantams,  of  being  exceedingly  peaceable  and  quiet. 
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Western  I>airyingr.— It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  term  “Western,”  as  applied  to  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  was  held  to  denote  an  inferior  quality  and  a  low 
price.  Enterprising  Western  dairymen  chafed  under  the 
reproach  and  the  injury  which,  to  some  extent,  resulted 
from  this  condition  of  things.  They  went  resolutely  to 
work  to  change  it,  and  have  succeeded.  Now  the  best 
Western  creamery  butter  is  sought  by  the  fine  grocery 
dealers  in  New  York  and  other  cities  as  the  best  they 
can  offer  to  their  exacting  customers,  and  it  is  sold  at 
wholesale  at  5  cents  per  pound  above  the  prices  of  the 
best  Eastern  butter.  “  Western,”  therefore,  is  no  longer 
a  term  of  reproach,  so  far  ns  the  butter  of  the  best  makers 
is  concerned.  But  there  is  still  large  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  for  common  “Western”  butter  is  yet  sold  for 
grease,  and  brings  8  to  10  cents  a  pound,  when  the  best 
brings  35  to  40  cents,  and  poor  Eastern  butter  brings  16 
to  20.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  cheese.  Western 
cheese  has  of  late  taken  the  first  premiums  at  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  competition  with  that  from  Eastern  dairies. 
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[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  paper ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

While  the  past  winter  has  been,  as  regards  weath¬ 
er,  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  in  some  other  respects 
it  has  been  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  disastrous. 
Probably  never  before  “  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,”  have  the  country  roads  been  in  such 
wretched  condition.  The  impassable  state  of  the 
roads  in  the  Western,  and  in  some  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States,  has  almost  totally  stopped 
traffic,  and  has  seriously  affected  general  business. 
Fortunately,  many  farmers  had  sold  and  delivered 
much  of  their  wheat,  and  had  thus  secured  a  fair 
price  in  good  time  ;  but  the  com  crop  has  been  left 
in  the  fields,  either  unhusked,  or  in  piles,  exposed 
to  the  weather.  We  hear  much  complaint  of  heavy 
losses  of  com  in  this  way,  and  a  great  loss  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  bulk  of  what  was 
secured.  There  is  in  this  a  costly  and  pertinent  les¬ 
son  to  farmers.  We  must  “mend  our  ways  ”  in  this 
respect.  Without  roads,  civilized  man  is  reduced 
to  the  helpless  condition  of  the  savage.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  building 
railroads,  and  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  has 
directly.or  indirectly, come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers  ;  but  all  this  costly  provision  for  carrying 
freight  to  market  is  totally  useless, without  passable 
country  roads,  by  which  the  railroads  can  be  fed. 
We  have  lost  sight  of  this  absolute  necessity  for 
good  country  roads.  We  have  ignored  the  fact  that 
bad  roads  are  one  of  the  heaviest  taxes  to  which 
agriculture  is  subjected.  We  have  submitted  year 
after  year  to  the  annoyances  and  losses  occasioned 
by  our  miserable  roads,  and  still  it  is  probable  that 
unless  attention  is  persistently  drawn  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  it  will  be  overlooked  so  soon  as  the  occasion 
has  passed  away.  During  winter,  we  can  neither 
make  nor  repair  roads  ;  and  when  “  settled  weather” 
comes,  we  can  get  along  pretty  well  without  repair¬ 
ing  them.  In  this  way  we  worry  along.  Our  whole 
road  system  needs  changing.  This  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  set  forth  in  this  Journal,  and  will  be  again 
as  opportunity  offers.  But  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  and  obligatory  duties  of  the  farm¬ 
er,  is  the  construction  and  Proper  maintenance  of 
roads  that  can  be  used  at  ai  season  of  the  year. 


Hints  lor  Work. 

With  the  Return  of  Spring  come  floods  and  freshets, 
and  much  damage  will  result  unless  prevented. 
Wash-outs  of  roads,  fields,  yards,  etc.,  may  be 
averted  by  providing  a  number  of  outlets  for  the 
water  at  the  places  where  it  first  gathers.  Here 
it  should  be  spread  in  several  channels  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  gathering  into  a  dangerous  stream. 

Water  Furrows  should  be  carried  as  little  below  a 
level  as  possible,  and  there  should  be  so  many  of 
them  that  none  will  overflow  into  the  others. 
By  diverting  the  wash  of  roads  from  the  gutters 
into  small  channels,  the  water  charged  with  fertiliz¬ 
ing  matter  may  be  spread  upon  the  fields,  and 
damage  to  the  roads  prevented. 

Drains  should  be  cleared  of  waste  matters,  6uch 
as  leaves,  and  other  trash  that  will  interfere  with 
the  flow  of  water.  In  digging  open  drains,  the  earth 
should  he  thrown  out  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  surface  water  comes.  In  all  the 
provisions  made  for  carrying  off  surface  water,  the 
following  principal  points  should  be  looked  to,  viz. : 
give  the  water  the  easiest  possible  channel ;  keep 
it  in  many  small  streams  ;  avoid  any  thing  that  will 
prevent  easy  escape  for  the  water  from  the  channels ; 
provide  an  outflow  into  a  stream  or  pond,  or 
take  care  that  it  escapes  where  it  will  do  no  damage. 

Panting  Coni  may  he  begun  in  the  South  this 
month.  It  is  frequently  planted  late,  with  a  view 
to  save  one  working.  The  early  planted  corn  gives 
the  best  ears,  because  these  are  well  forward  before 
the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July  can  stop  the  growth  ; 
and  the  cultivating  of  a  forward  com  crop  does  not 
interfere  with  working  the  cotton.  It  is  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  these  two  kinds  of  labors  follow  each 
other  than  to  allow  them  to  occur  at  the  same  time. 

Shallow  Planting  is  preferable  for  an  early  crop, 
when  the  soil  has  not  been  thoroughly  wanned  up. 

Fodder  Crops,  such  as  corn  planted  in  drills,  and 
millet,  will  be  found  very  valuable,  and  one  can 
hardly  have  too  much  of  them.  These  all  go  into 
manure  for  the  farm ;  and  the  more  fodder  to  feed, 
the  more  grain  will  be  made,  and  the  more  cotton 
there  will  be  to  sell.  By  planting  these  crops  early, 
damage  by  dry  weather  will  generally  be  avoided, 
or  a  second  crop  may  often  be  taken  after  the  first 
is  harvested.  Green  fodder  crops  exhaust  the  soil 
very  little,  but  heavy  crops  require  rich  soil. 

Top  Dressing  Grain  Crops. — It  is  now  that  we  re¬ 
quire  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  to  send  up  strong 
spears  from  the  tillering  roots.  A  moderate  dress¬ 
ing  of  some  active  fertilizer,  rich  in  ammonia,  and 
with  a  good  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  for  the  needs 
of  the  grain,  is  precisely  what  is  needed.  We  do- 
not  point  out  here  what  fertilizer  should  be  used. 
Several  kinds,  suitable  for  this  purpose,  are  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere.  Where  the  wheat  or  rye  was  top- 
dressed  in  the  fall,  100  pounds  per  acre  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  now ;  otherwise  150  pounds  would  be  needed. 

Selection  of  Seed. — The  corn  crop  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  selecting  the  best  seed.  There  are 
varieties  now  coming  into  use  which  have  the  habit 
of  bearing  more  than  one  ear  to  the  stalk.  If  we 
can  grow  com  that  produces  only  two  ears  to  each 
stalk,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  produce  100  bushels 
per  acre.  But  it  is  unsafe  to  experiment  largely. 
Plant  the  main  crop  with  what  is  known  to  be 
safe,  and  try  new  kinds  in  a  small  way  at  first. 

Improved  Seed,  like  improved  stock,  must  be  grown 
with  special  care,  or  it  will  rapidly  go  back  to  its 
original  state.  In  experimenting  with  new  kinds, 
every  care  should  be  given  to  keep  up  the  vigor  of 
the  plant  and  maintain  the  character  of  the  product. 

Artificial  Fertilizers. — The  use  of  some  active  fer¬ 
tilizer  early  iu  the  spring  will  be  beneficial  od  al¬ 
most  all  crops.  When  used  with  discretion,  these 
are  very  profitable.  But  at  this  season  only  those 
that  are  perfectly  soluble  will  be  found  available. 

Early  Potatoes.— Where,  the  season  permits  of  early 
planting,  and  this  crop  is  already  in  the  ground,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  keep  the  sprouts  slightly  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth  as  a  safeguard  against  frost.  By 
planting  early,  and  hastening  growth  by  frequent 
cultivation,  the  first  crop  may  be  gathered  in  time 
for  a  second  planting.  Where  there  is  easy  com¬ 
munication  from  southern  fields  to  northern  mar- 
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kets,  few  crops  pay  better  than  early  potatoes,  and 
in  the  Northern  States,  early  planted  potatoes  may 
be  harvested  and  sold  in  time  to  take  a  crop  of 
corn  fodder,  corn,  or  millet,  from  the  same  land. 

Homing. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  we 
are  only  as  yet  thiuking  about  plowing  and  sowing. 
Here  we  find  it  best  to  be  careful  about  putting  the 
plows  to  work  too  soon.  The  soil  should  be  dry 
enough  to  crumble  before  it  is  turned.  Where  a 
fallow  is  to  be  plowed  for  corn,  it  may  be  done  as 
soon  as  may  be ;  but  sod  ground  should  be  left  as 
long  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  a  good  growth  of 
clover  to  turn  under.  Steel  and  equally  hard, 
chilled-iron  plow's  have  become  so  cheap  and  com¬ 
mon,  that  every  farmer  may  procure  one.  They  are 
of  easy  draft,  and  scour  perfectly  in  any  soil. 

Spring  Cultivation.— In  time,  no  farmer  will  fail  to 
cultivate  the  fall-sown  crops,  just  as  corn  or  roots 
are  now  cultivated.  We  greatly  need  a  machine  for 
hoeing  wheat  and  rye,  by  which  the  product  will 
be  much  increased.  At  present  only  comparatively 
few  farmers  harrow  these  crops  in  the  spring,  while 
every  one  could,  and  should,  do  so.  The  ground 
should  be  dry  on  the  surface  before  this  is  done, 
although  the  frost  may  not  be  out  of  the  sub-soil. 
The  object  is  to  break  up  the  crust  and  mellow  the 
ground;  this  is  done  perfectly  by  either  of  the 
slopiug-tooth  harrows  illustrated  in  Jan.,  pp.  18, 19. 

Spring  Wheat.— A  new'  variety  of  spring  wheat, 
which  would  be  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  Claw'son, 
and  some  other  new  fall  wheats,  would  be  an  ac¬ 
quisition.  Two  new  varieties  are  offered  by  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Sons  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  grain,  seem  to  be  well  worthy  of  a 
trial.  This  crop  needs  early  sowing,  and  a  liberal 
dressing  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  will  help  it  amazingly. 

Oats  are  hardy,  and  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  well  out  of  the  soil,  if  the  seed  is  well  cov¬ 
ered.  It  will  be  found  preferable  to  drill  in  the 
seed,  rather  than  to  sow  broadcast.  We  always 
sow  clover  with  oats,  if  it  is  convenient,  and  have 
never  found  the  crop  to  shade  the  ground  too  much. 

Clover  Seed  is  cheap,  and  although  it  may  not  be 
sown  until  next  month,  a  sufficient  supply  should 
be  secured  at  once.  No  one  knows  how  soon  an 
advance  in  price  may  occur.  Where  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  ground  may  wash  by  heavy  rains  or 
melting  snow,  clover  seed  may  be  sown  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  upon  the  snow.  It  will  not 
sprout  until  the  ground  becomes  warm. — The  best 
time  is  on  a  still  morning,  after  a  little  night  freez¬ 
ing,  which  opens  cracks  all  over  the  surface.  The 
seed  drops  into  these,  and  is  covered  as  the 
ground  thaws. 

Meadows  and  Pastures  are  frequently  injured  by 
pasturing  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off.  Nothing  is 
gained,  but  damage  results  from  such  a  course. 
As  soon  as  dry  enough,  roll  the  surface  thoroughly. 
Sod  heaved  by  frost  is  restored  by  rolling,  and 
stones  or  lumps  are  pressed  down  smoothly.  The 
good  effect  will  be  appreciated  when  the  mower  is 
used.  Walk  behind  the  roller  and  pick  up  and 
throw  into  the  box  stones  that  may  project  enough 
to  catch  the  mower  blade. 

Live  Stock. — Although  spring  begins  this  month, 
for  6toek  it  is  practically  winter  for  some  weeks 
yet.  As  warmth  increases,  some  exercise  in  a  dry 
yard  is  useful.  When  the  melting  snow  or  rain 
floods  the  barn-yard, the  animals  should  be  removed. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  yards  dry  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  drains  leading  to  a  field  where  the  liquid 
manure  will  be  serviceable.  By  some  means  the 
feet  of  animals  should  be  kept  out  of  half  frozen 
slop  or  mud  in  wet  yards. 

Feeding  Young  Stock. — It  is  often  but  wrongly 
considered  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  young 
stock.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  too  good 
for  growing  animals.  Coarse,  indigestible,  and  es¬ 
pecially  musty  food,  is  very  injurious  to  them.  It 
disorders  the  digestion,  and  produces  diarrhoea, 
red-water,  and  impacted  rumen  ;  or  paves  the  way 
for  an  attack  of  “  black-leg,”  or  other  anthrax  dis¬ 
eases,  when  the  change  to  green  food  comes.  Plants 
affected  by  smut,  rust,  and  other  fungoid  diseases 
are,  when  used  as  food,  most  dangerous  in  their  ef¬ 
fects,  and  should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

Horses. — The  breaking  up  of  winter  brings  heavy 


roads  and  severe  work  for  teams.  When  extra  ex¬ 
ertion  is  called  for,  it  should  be  done  deliberately 
and  with  caution.  Chains  and  harness  should  be 
strong;  sudden  jerks  are  dangerous  to  the  teams, 
harness,  and  wagons.  Above  all  things  a  driver 
should  be  patient  and  gentle.  Willing  animals 
should  never  be  fretted  by  the  obstinacy  or  stupidi¬ 
ty  of  ignorant  hired  men.  Just  now  let  the  farm¬ 
er  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  his  horses. 

Cows. — For  the  management  of  cows  at  this 
season,  see  hints  for  the  past  two  mouths. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Upon  warm  days  the  ticks  will 
be  active,  and  the  sheep  may  be  noticed  rubbing 
themselves  against  walls  and  fences.  For  ticks,  a 
pint  of  a  solution  of  Buchan’s  “  Carbolic  Dip  ”  may 
be  poured  on  to  the  sheep  through  the  spout  of  a 
common  kerosene  oil  can.  Part  the  wool  along  the 
back,  and  pour  the  dip  so  that  it  runs  down  the  sides. 

Swine. — Sows  that  have  not  been  bred,  may  be 
coupled  this  month.  This  will  bring  the  pigs  in 
June,  and  give  time  to  have  market  pigs  for  the 
holidays,  or  fine  store  pigs  for  wintering  over. 

Vermin. — As  the  sun  gets  warm  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  lice  will  become  troublesome  upon  calves, 
pigs,  and  fowls.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  lice  as  grease. 
A  mixture  of  lard  and  kerosene  oil  is  very  disagree¬ 
able  to  these  pests.  Put  the  mixture  wherever  it 
will  do  the  most  harm  to  the  parasites  and  the 
most  good  to  the  infested  animals. 

Poultry. — It  is  now  that  the  early  layers  will  be¬ 
come  broody.  March  or  April  chicks  are  very 
profitable,  and  every  broody  hen  should  be  set  at 
once.  Give  clean  nests  of  oat-straw  or  hay,  and 
put  a  handful  of  feathers  under  the  eggs  to  keep 
them  warm  when  the  hen  is  off  of  the  nest  to  feed. 

Catarrh  and  Roup.— We  have  never  seen  so  much 
disease  amongst  poultry  as  in  the  present  season. 
There  are  many  half  blind  hens  whose  sight  might 
have  been  preserved  by  a  little  care.  When  the 
eyes  become  gummed  up  and  the  nostrils  discharge, 
it  is  first  catarrh,  and  then  follows  roup.  Wash  the 
heads  and  eyes  with  warm  water  and  vinegar,  and 
then  touch  the  nostrils  and  the  throat  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  a  solution  of  a  pinch  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  a  tablespoonful  of  warm  water. 

Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

There  is  no  month  of  all  the  twelve,  for  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  write  these  Notes,  than  March. 
It  is  on  the  border  between  winter  and  spring,  and 
while  in  the  northernmost  localities  winter  still 
lingers,  our  readers  in  the  Middle  aud  Southern 
States  are  fairly  in  the  midst  of  their  spring  work. 
As  in  other  months  our  Notes  are  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  season,  as  it  is  very  easy  for  the  reader  to 
look  back,  should  he  find  what  we  have  indicated 
for  March  is  with  him  practicable  only  for  April. 
Those  who  have  neglected  to  order  trees,  plants, 
seeds,  etc.,  until  now,  should  lose  no  time  in  pro¬ 
curing  their  supplies ....“  Where  shall  I  buy ?  ”  is 
a  question  frequently  asked  by  correspondents, 
especially  by  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
purchasing.  As  We  do  not,  knowingly,  admit  the 
advertisement  of  any  one,  from  whom  we  would 
not  purchase  ourselves,  we  decline  recommending 
one  dealer  in  preference  to  another.  The  mail  fa¬ 
cilities  allow  seeds  and  small  plants  to  be  sent  to 
remote  localities.  With  regard  to  more  bulky  ar¬ 
ticles  the  matter  of  transportation  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  one  will  naturally  purchase  near  home, 
if  he  can  be  well  served,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  this,  no  consideration  of  saving  of  freight 
should  prevent  ordering  from  a  nurseryman  of  good 

reputation . In  the  hurry  of  spring  work  do  not 

be  tempted  to  plant,  plow,  or  work  the  soil  in  any 
manner,  until  it  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  will  crumble 
as  it  is  moved  by  the  spade  or  plow. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Injured  Trees  should  be  looked  to  at  once.  If 
limbs  have  been  broken  by  accumulations  of  snow 
and  ice,  make  a  smooth  wound  and  cover  it  with 
melted  grafting  wax  or  thick  paint.  Trees  that  are 
Girdled  by  Mice  or  Rabbits,  if  the  inner  bark  is  not 
destroyed,  will  recover  if  well  earthed  up,  or  by  the 
application  of  a  thick  plaster  of  cow  dung  and  loam, 


bound  on  by  a  coarse  cloth,  the  object  being  to 
keep  the  parts  from  drying  until  the  wound  can  be 
healed.  Where  the  girdling  is  complete,  and  the 
inner  bark  quite  removed,  the  only  chance  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  tree  is  to  insert 
grafts  between  the  bark 
above  and  that  below. 
Pieces  of  the  shoots  of  the 
same  tree  are  sharpened  at 
each  end,  and  cuts  made 
in  the  bark  by  a  chisel, 
pointing  downwards  be¬ 
low  the  wound,  and  point¬ 
ing  upwards  above  it ; 
the  cions,  as  we  may  call 
them,  are  then  inserted 
as  in  the  engraving,  and  the  wound  covered  with 
clay  or  grafting  wax. 

Planting  need  not  be  hurried.  When  trees  arrive 
from  the  nursery,  unpack  them,  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  to  the  labels,  and  “  heel-in  ”  at  once.  This  is 
done  by  opening  a  trench  aud  placing  in  the  trees 
in  a  sloping  position  with  their  roots  well  covered 
with  fine  soil.  This  should  be  done  if  only  a  day  is 
to  intervene  betw'een  their  arrival  and  their  plant¬ 
ing,  and  when  thus  cared  for,  they  remain  for  days 
or  weeks  without  harm. 

Pruning  before  Planting  is  of  great  importance. 
No  matter  how  carefully  a  tree  may  be  taken  up,  a 
large  share  of  its  fibrous  roots  are  lost,  and  the  top 
should  be  cut  back  in  proportion.  The  tree  as  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  nursery  will  probably  have  four  or 
five  branches,  and  if  planted  as  it  is,  only  a  few  of 
the  uppermost  buds  on  each  branch  will  start.  It 
should  be  cut  back  to  leave  but  three  or  four  buds 
on  each  branch.  Novices  hesitate  to  do  this,  but 
it  is  all  important  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  tree. 
At  the  same  time  all  bruised  roots  should  be  ,cut 
back  to  sound  wood. 

Laying  out  the  Ground  may  be  done  in  squares, 
the  trees  in  rows,  and  opposite  each  other,  a  com¬ 
mon  plan  for  small  orchards,  but  where  the  ground 
i3  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  the  quincunx 
method  is  adopted,  in  which  each  tree  stands  at 
the  corner  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  is  equally 
distant  from  six  others.  For  any  plan,  the  ground 
should  be  measured  and  staked  out  beforehand. 

In  Planting,  recollect  that  the  tree  is  not  a  post, 
but  a  broad  and  shallow  hole  is  needed,  in  which 
the  roots  can  be  spread  to  their  greatest  extent.  If 
the  soil  is  poor,  some  good  compost  may  be  added, 
but  no  fresh  manure.  Set  the  tree  so  that  it  will 
be  just  as  it  stood  before  removal.  Spread  the 
roots  equally,  and  work  the  soil  in  among  them, 
and  especially  under  them  with  the  fingers,  and 
cover  gradually.  When  the  roots  are  well  cover¬ 
ed,  the  soil  may  be  pressed  down  gently  with  the 
foot,  not  stamped  down,  and  the  filling  finished. 

Stakes,  where  trees  are  properly  planted,  are  not 
needed,  unless  in  exposed  localities  where  there  are 
strong  winds,  and  in  such  cases  the  orchard  should 
be  protected  by  a  screen  of  some  quick-growing 
trees  that  will  serve  as  a  wind-break. 

Mulching  newly  planted  trees  is  often  highly  im¬ 
portant,  whatever  will  prevent  evaporation  from 
the  soil  will  answer.  In  some  localities  stones  are 
the  most  available  mulch.  Use  bog-hay,  pine- 
needles,  straw,  or  whatever  will  cover  the  surface. 

Recording  the  Orchard  should  not  be  omitted.  La¬ 
bels  soon  become  obliterated,  and  are  unreliable, 
but  a  map,  or  a  record  by  rows,  is  permanent. 

Grafting  is  best  done  just  as  vegetation  starts.  A 
tree  that  produces  poor  fruit  is  easily  converted  in¬ 
to  a  profitable  tree.  The  operation  is  a  simple  one, 
and  any  intelligent  boy  can  perform  it.  It  is  not 
practicable  for  us  to  repeat  these  instructions  every 
year.  A  very  full  and  detailed  account  was  given 
in  April,  1877,  which  may  be  procured  for  15  cents. 

Old  Trees  may  be  renovated  by  cutting  out  the 
crowded  branches,  manuring,  and  giving  the  trunk 
and  larger  branches  a  wash  of  ley  or  soft  soap,  and 
scraping,  as  recommended  last  month  on  page  51. 

Crops  in  the  Orchard. — A  young  orchard  may  be 
cultivated  with  manured  crops,  such  as  potatoes 
and  root  crops,  but  when  the  trees  come  into  bear¬ 
ing,  they  need  all  the  soil  to  themselves. 

Insects. — See  for  these,  and  other  timely  matters, 
last  month’s  Notes. 
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Fruit  harden. 

Whatever  preliminary  work  remains  should  be 
disposed  of,  such  as  delayed  pruning  of  grapes, 
currants,  etc.  ;  the  making  and  repair  of  trellises 
and  supports  for  grapes,  raspberries,  etc.,  and 
other  matters  hinted  at  last  month. 

Planting  should  be  done  as  early  as  the  eoil  is  in 
good  working  order,  that  the  plants  may  get  well 
established  before  hot  weather.  Manure  is  to  be 
given  liberally,  and  nothing  is  better  than  well  de¬ 
composed  stable  manure.  The  whole  soil  of  the 
garden  should  be  well  enriched,  if  fine  fruit  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Ashes  are  useful  here,  and  a  dressing  of 
lime  once  in  4  or  5  years  will  often  be  of  great  help. 
In  mentioning  varieties,  we  name  a  few  of  the  most 
reliable,  referring  to  the  catalogues  for  the  others. 

Dwarf  Trees. — See  remarks  on  these  last  month. 
Set  from  6  to  10  feet  apart,  according  to  the  shape 
in  which  they  are  to  be  trained.  The  union  of  the 
stock  and  tree  should  be  just  below  the  surface. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  start  early,  and  need 
early  planting.  Nurserymen  furnish  a  cane  with 
them,  but  this  is  of  no  use  save  as  a  handle.  No 
fruit  is  to  be  expected  the  first  year.  The  canes 
that  grow  this  year  will  bear  fruit  the  next.  The 
“  Kittatinny  ”  is  the  best  general  blackberry.  The 
■“Brandywine  ”  and  “  Highland  Hardy  ”  are  among 
the  leading  hardy  raspberries,  and  Miami  or  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster,  the  best  Black-cap. 

Gooseberries. — The  Downing  is  the  best  native. 

Currants. — Versailles  and  White  Crape  are  the 
best  red  and  white.  Black  Naples  for  black.  Both 
gooseberries  and  currants  may  be  trained  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  stem  like  a  small  tree,  but  the  prevalence  of 
the  borers  make  it  risky.  The  better  form  is  an 
open  bush  with  4  or  5  stems.  Both  are  sensitive  to 
hot  weather,  and  the  ground  should  be  mulched. 

Strawberries.— When  cold  weather  is  over,  part 
the  straw  or  hay  covering  over  the  plants  to  expos : 
them  freely.  For  varieties  and  new  beds,  see  p.  102. 

Grapes. — Every  one  who  cultivate  grapes  largely, 
will  have  “  Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist,”  or  other  work, 
as  a  guide.  The  neglect  of  farmers  to  grow  grapes 
would  be  astonishing,  did  we  not  consider  the  great 
amount  of  mystery  that  has  been  thrown  around 
the  training,  pruning,  and  culture  generally  by  some 
writers.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  farmer’s 
family  should  not  have  all  the  grapes  they  can  eat ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  or  village  lot  60  small 
but  at  least  one  vine  may  be  grown. 

A  Vine  can  be  carried  anywhere ,  almost,  so  tract¬ 
able  is  it.  If  one  has  a  vineyard,  he  will  follow 
some  regular  method.  But  grapes  can  be  had  if 
there  is  a  fence,  a  shed,  the  side  of  a  barn,  or  that 
of  a  house,  to  train  them  upon.  Fruit  may  be  had 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  or  15  or  20  feet  from 
it.  We  will  talk  about  training  another  month. 

Plant  a  Vine  or  Vines. — Small  vines,  which  will 
soon  become  large,  may  be  had  by  mail.  A  vine 
one,  or  at  most  two,  years  old  is  better  than  older. 
You  do  not  want  several  feet  of  old  cane  or  vine. 
You  want  a  good  root,  with  a  piece  of  vine  long 
enough  to  have  about  three  buds.  All  the  rest  is 
useless.  Having  a  rooted  plant  like  this,  consider 
where  you  are  to  run  your  vine  ;  give  it  a  good, 
large  hole,  and  if  the  soil  is  bad,  put  in  some  good, 
fresh  earth.  Do  not  put  the  roots  in  a  deep  hole, 
but  spread  evenly,  and  cover  with  6  or  8  inches  of 
earth.  If  but  one  can  be  set,  be  sure  and  plant 
that  one.  If  room  for  more,  and  they  may  be  put 
every  8  or  10  feet,  set  more.  Before  planting  the 
vines,  put  a  stake— a  pole— 6  or  8  ft.  or  more  high,  in 
the  place,  to  avoid  injuring  the  roots  by  driving  it. 

When  the  buds  start,  there  will  be  3  or  more ;  rub 
off  all  but  2  of  the  strongest,  and  when  the  shoot 
from  either  of  these  is  long  enough  to  tie  to  the 
stake,  tie  up  the  strongest  of  the  two  with  a  soft 
string,  and  break  away  the  other.  To  start  right, 
you  must  grow  but  one  shoot  the  first  year,  and 
keep  that  tied  up  as  it  grows. 

What  Varieties  to  Plant.—  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  the  “  Concord  ”  will  suit  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  localities.  “Brighton”  and  “Creveling” 
are  among  the  earliest.  “  Delaware  ”  is  a  favorite 
for  rich  soils.  “  Barry  ”  and  “  Wilder  ”  are,  with 


us,  excellent.  So  much  depends  upon  locality. 
Have  a  plenty  of  the  Concord,  and  find  out  what 
other  varieties  have  done  well  in  the  vicinity. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden, 

Forwarding  plants  in  hot-beds  and  cold  frames 
will  be  the  main  work  this  month,  except  in  south¬ 
ern  localities,  where  the  planting  out  aud  seed¬ 
sowing  will  be  going  on  in  some  States,  while  still 
further  south,  marketing  will  have  begun. 

Hot-Beds  arid  Cold  Frames  were  treated  last  month 
as  fully  as  is  practicable  in  a  journal.  A  week’s 
experience  with  either  will  teach  an  intelligent  per¬ 
son  more  than  can  a  volume.  In  most  northern 
localities,  this  month  will  be  soon  enough  to  start 
a  hot-bed  (see  last  month  for  details),  or  to  sow 
seeds  in  a  cold  frame.  In  an  article  on  page  102, 
on  “  Protecting  Plants  in  Spring,”  we  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  cold  frame.  It 
consists  in  catching  the  sun’s  heat  during  the  day, 
and  before  cooling  sets  in,  covering  the  bed  to  re¬ 
tain  the  heat.  J udiciously  managed,  a  cold  frame 
will  be  found  of  great  use,  but  all 

Plants  Under  Glass  need  care.  The  right  thing 
must  be  done  at  the  right  time,  or  all  the  labor  of 
weeks  may  be  lost  in  au  hour.  Both  hot-beds  and 
cold  frames  must  be  ventilated,  daily,  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  or,  as  gardeners  say,  they  must  “have  air.” 
This  is  done  by  lifting  the  upper  end  of  the  sash, 
and  holding  it  up  by  a  long  wedge-shaped  block, 
which  will  allow  the  hight  to  be  varied,  or  by  slid¬ 
ing  down  the  sash,  or  even  removing  it  altogether. 
The  sun’s  heat  in  a  closed  bed  will  soon  kill  tender 
plants,  and  neglecting  to  close  up  on  a  raw  and  cold 
afternoon  may  check  and  injure  the  plants  beyond 
all  recovery.  The  care  is  not  much,  and  may  soon 
become  a  habit — but  it  must  be  given  without  fail. 

Watering  must  be  attended  to,  and  when  the  6oil 
gets  packed  and  crusted  between  the  rows,  break 
it  up  or  mellow  it  with  the  finger,  or  a  pointed  stick. 

Seedlings,  when  large  enough,  transplant  to  other 
frames,  giving,  at  least,  an  inch  each  way. 

Window  Boxes,  as  mentioned  last  month,  will  al¬ 
low  the  few  plants  needed  for  the  family  garden  to 
be  forwarded  nearly  as  well  as  in  a  hot-bed.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  transplanting.  Expose  to  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild,  to  get  strong  and  stocky  plants. 

Transplanting  to  the  Open  Ground  will  vary  with 
the  locality.  Cabbages  do  not  mind  cool  nights,  if 
well  hardened  off,  while  tomatoes  are  readily  in¬ 
jured.  See  p.  102,  on  the  use  of  hand-lights. 

Plants  Wintered  in  Cold  P)-ames. — The  gardeners 
near  New  York  remove  the  sashes  altogether  from 
their  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  other  cold-frame  plants, 
early  in  March,  and  transplant  to  the  open  ground 
as  soon  as  that  can  be  made  ready.  They  do  this 
both  to  harden  oil  the  plants  and  to  use  the  glass  for 

Forwarding  Lettuce.  —  Other  frames  are  made 
ready,  with  rich  soil,  the  fall  before,  and  filled  with 
leaves.  This  month,  the  leaves  are  removed,  the 
sashes  from  the  cabbage  frames  placed  on  these, 
until  the  soil  is  well  warmed,  and  lettuce  plants 
which  were  wintered  in  the  other  frames  are 
planted  in  these.  For  details  of  this  and  forward¬ 
ing  cauliflower  in  the  same  manner,  see  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson’s  article  “A  Double  Crop,”  p.  63,  last  month. 

Prepanng  the  Soil. — Those  who  failed  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  favorable  weather  last  autumn  to 
manure  and  plow,  or  spade,  all  vacant  ground,  made 
a  mistake,  and  must  now  wait  for  suitable 
weather.  Plowing,  or  otherwise  working  the  eoil, 
is  one  thing  that  cannot  be  hurried  without  injury. 
If  the  soil  will  not  crumble,  we  must  wait. 

Sowing  Seeds  in  Open  Ground. — Novices  often  err 
in  sowing  many  things  too  early.  The  old  way  was 
to  have  a  time  of  “making  garden,”  sow  pretty 
much  everything  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it. 
The  consequence  was,  a  glut  of  vegetables  at  mid¬ 
summer,  with  a  corresponding  scarcity  early  and 
late.  It  is  of  no  use  to  sow  seeds  of  sub-tropical 
plants  in  the  open  ground  until  the  soil  gets  well 
warmed,  and  chilly  nights  are  over ;  while  those 
natives  of  temperate  regions  flourish  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  before  the  summer’s  heats  come  on. 

Early  Sowings  may  be  made  of  the  following,  as 
soon  as  the  beds  can  be  got  ready ;  the  following 


to  grow  where  sown :  Beet,  Carrot,  Cress  (Pepper- 
grass),  Leek,  Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Peas,  Rad¬ 
ish,  Spinach,  and  Turnip.  Among  those  to  be 
sown  in  a  seed-bed  for  transplanting  are  :  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Kale,  and  Lettuce.  Parsley 
is  often  transplanted,  and  may  be  included  in  these. 

All  of  the  gourd  or  squash  family,  all  of  our  gar¬ 
den  Beans,  Corn,  Tomatoes,  and  others,  must  be  left 
until  warm  weather,  or  else  be  sown  under  glass. 

A  Seed  Drill  is  a  time — and  back — saving  con¬ 
trivance,  aud  will  pay  even  in  a  moderate-sized  gar¬ 
den.  They  generally  are  convertible  into  useful 
hand  cultivators.  We  have  tried  only  Allen’s 
Planet,  Jr.,  and  Comstock’s,  and  would  not  part 
with  either  for  many  times  its  cost.  These,  and  no 
doubt  others, are  offered  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Peas  should  go  in  early.  “  Alpha  ”  is  a  little 
later  than  the  “  Danl.  O’Rourke,”  under  its  many 
names,  and  is  the  earliest  wrinkled  pea. 

Early  Potatoes  must  be  planted  early.  Where  it 
is  not  time  to  plant,  bring  the  seed  potatoes  to  a 
warm  room  to  start  the  eyes.  We  put  in  the 
earliest  planting  as  600n  as  the  soil  will  allow,  and 
keep  some  litter  at  hand  to  pull  over  the  rows, 
should  a,  fro  sty  night  occur  after  they  are  up. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  “bedded”  in  the  Southern 
States  early  this  month,  either  in  a  gentle  hot-bed, 
or  more  frequently  on  a  piece  of  rich  soil,  sheltered 
by  a  fence,  where  the  sun  will  lay  during  the  day,  , 
and  the  bed  can  be  covered  at  night  with  litter  or 
boards,  to  retain  the  heat.  In  either  case,  the 
tubers  are  laid  lengthwise,  and  covered  with  rich, 
light  soil.  Cotton-seed  and  castor-pomace  have 
been  suggested  as  heating  material  for  this  use.  | 

Asparagus  Beds. — Wherever  winter  is  over,  rake 
off  the  coarse  litter,  and  fork  in  the  fine  manure. 

Odds  and  Ends. — Secure  pea-brush  and  bean 
poles,  if  not  done,  before  the  leaves  start ....  Order 

seeds,  if  not  already  done _ Have  extra  hoes,  , 

rakes,  etc.,  and  extra  parts  to  any  machine  likely  to 

be  broken _ Manure  should  decompose  rapidly 

now ;  turn  over  the  heaps,  and  add  water,  if  at  all 
dry. . .  .Be  prepared  to  meet  the  “  potato  bug  ”  on 
its  first  appearance.  If  help  is  at  command,  it 
pays  to  hand-pick  the  first  comers. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Tree-planting,  so  far  as  deciduous  trees  go, 
should  be  done  with  the  same  care  as  directed  for 
fruit  trees.  Evergreens  may  be  left  until  later,  and 
they  require  even  more  care,  for  if  the  roots  once 
become  dry,  they  cannot  be  resuscitated. 

The  Lawn  must  be  a  remarkable  one  if  a  dressing 
of  some  kind  will  not  help  it.  Manure  should  not 
be  used,  unless  so  thoroughly  decomposed  that  no 
seeds  remain  alive.  Ashes,  guano,  or  other  fertil¬ 
izers  applied  to  meadow  lands  may  be  used  here. 

Neio  Lawns  should  have  the  soil  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  and  well  enriched.  Our  experience  in  sowing 
mixed  seeds  has  not  been  satisfactory.  For  a  rich,  '  : 
and  especially  a  lime-stone  soil,  we  should  sow  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass,  aud  for  light  sandy  soils,  Red- 
top,  or  that  variety  of  it  known  as  “  Rhode  Island 
Bent,”  with,  perhaps,  a  quart  of  White  Clover 
Seed  to  each  bushel  of  grass-seed. 

Small  Plots  and  Margins  of  Lawns  are  best  laid  |  : 
with  sod.  In  sodding  a  plot,  make  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly  fertile,  and  take  care  that  there  are  no  loose 
places  that  will  settle. 

Wallis  and  Drives  can  not  be  permanent  and  satis-  1 
factory  without  a  good  foundation  of  stones  at  bot¬ 
tom,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  to  the  surface. 

Clumps  of  Perennial  plants  that  have  been  in 
place  for  several  years  may  be  taken  up,  divided, 
and  reset  in  fresh  soil.  Pseonies  and  a  few  others 
should  only  be  disturbed  in  autumn. 

Beds  oj  Bulbs  may  be  uncovered,  and  where  the  : 
weather  is  not  settled,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  to 
cover  the  bed  if  a  severe  night  occurs. 

Bedding  Designs. — If  any  are  to  be  planted,  they 
should  be  well  considered  beforehand,  and  have 
the  plants,  whether  from  cuttings  or  seeds,  in  course 
of  propagation,  and  look  out  for  the 

Pr-opagation  of  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  other  plants  for  decorating  the  grounds.  ' 
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CSreeuliouse  and  Wittdnw  Plants. 

The  increasing  heat  of  the  sun  will  not  only  be 
favorable  to  flowering,  but  cause  plant  enemies  of 
all  sorts  to  propagate  rapidly.  Regular  weekly  fu¬ 
migation  with  tobacco,  when  practicable,  or  if  this 
can  not  be  done,  the  regular  use  of  tobacco  water 
will  keep  most  insects  in  check  ;  copious  shower¬ 
ing  kills  others,  and  removes  dust. 

Airing  may  be  done  more  freely,  and  plants 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off  to  prepare  them 
to  go  outside  later  in  the  season. 

Fuchsias  and  other  plants  that  have  been  resting 
during  the  winter  may  be  started  into  growth. 
- — - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  Ameiican  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Feb.  12th,  1878, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  and  also  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1877 : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  (l’s<Aisni’tli381, 000  3,611,000  1,731,000  67,000  501,000  537,000 
25  d’s  last  in’tli397,000  3,981,000  2,463,000  181,000  416,000  546,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Far  leu.  Oats. 

27d’slftism’th351,000  3,976,000  2,874,000  203,000  476.000  5S1.000 

25  d’s  last  m’t!i343,000  4,101,000  3,513,000  159,000  341,000  839,000 

14.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  near. 


Reoeip 

TS. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rue. 

Barter/. 

Oats. 

27  days 

1878. 

.381,000 

3,611,000 

1,731,000 

67,000 

504,000 

537.000 

27  days 

1877. 

.271,000 

491,000 

311,000 

87,000 

305,000 

719,000 

Salks. 

Four. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Hue. 

Barter/. 

Oats. 

27  days 

1878. 

.351,000 

3.976,000  5 

1.874.000 

203,000 

476,000 

581,001 

27  days 

1877. 

.221,000 

679,000  1 

,203,000 

41,000 

131,000 

529,000 

3. 

Exports  from  New  York.  Jan 

.  1,  to  Feb.  13. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Farletj.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  busli.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1878  -  279,199  4,605,476  1,756,258  185,461  305, 382  19,878  28,584 

1877.. .. 113. 588  1,276,859  1,793,883  53,533  71,283  15,309  66,191 

1876.. .. 241. 098  1,843,457  1,731,215  15,337  -  35,537  16S.137 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Feb.  11,1878.  .1,674,035  774,170  208,816  831,673  1,415.633  318,079 

Jan.  10,1878.. 2,5S6,715  105.909  2S6, 333  913,898  1,087.985  321,4:4 

Dec.  10, 1877.. 2, 341,932  1.723.229  399,077  804,737  1,879,052  358, S 19 
Nov.  5,  1877..  981,874  2,043.502  165.949  368,429  1.770,759  328.3S8 

May  7,  1877..  761,686  468,809  193,')  16  174.375  347,881  291,654 

Feb.  7, 1877.  .3,083,319  2,302,261  314,142  671.114  956,114  388.605 

Jan.  8. 1877.  .3.668,010  3,077,504  341,750  905,615  1,088,104  425,400 

Dee.  11.1876.  .3,110.283  3,385,554  213.841  873,310  1,182,322  512.041 

Apr.  10.1876.. 3,  93.014  232,140  68.429  200,381  706.282  436,942 

Jan.  10,1876.  .5,802,293  663,982  100,741  325,191  1,080,300  307,433 

Gold  has  been  up  to  102%,  and  down  to  101%  @ 
101%,  closing  February  12,  at  101%,  as  against  10228  on 
Jan.  12 ;  103  on  Dec.  12 ;  102%  on  Nov.  12 ;  103  on  Oct. 
12:  105%  on  July  12 :  104%  on  June  12 ;  107.%  on  May  12 ; 

104%  on  March  12;  105%  on  Feb.  12,  of  last  year _ 

Advices  from  Europe,  in  the  political  and  commercial 
lines,  have  been  generally  unfavorable  to  free  export 
purchases  of  produce.  Receipts  of  Breadstuffs  from  the 
interior  have  been  liberal  for  tbe  season;  and  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  Floor  and  Grain  in  the  local  market  have  been, 
as  a  rule,  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  buyers,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  materia]  decline  in  prices,  in  most  instances,  the 
market  closing  irregular.  The  principal  operations  for 
shipment  in  the  Flour  line  have  been  in  low  grade  ex¬ 
tras,  largely  of  the  Minnesota  class— and  in  Wheat, 
mainly  of  the  best  qualities  of  Winter  and  Spring, 
which  left  off  rather  more  firmly.  The  Corn  movement 
has  been  less  satisfactory  even  at  the  reduced  quotations. 
New  York  No.  3  grade  of  the  new  crop— under  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  steamer— has  attracted  more  attention.  Barley 
has  been  fairly  active,  in  good  part  for  export,  but  at 
easier  prices.  State  Rye  has  been  more  sought  after,  and 
has  been  held  with  a  fair  show  of  confidence.  Oats  have 
been  depressed  and  unsettled,  on  a  restricted  trade,  clos¬ 
ing  more  steadily.  Some  export  purchases  of  No.  2  Chi- 


Feb.  12. 

101  7-8 


@  8 .50 
@  9  75 
@  7  25 
62  5  10 
@  4  25 
a  3  25 
©  2  65 
65 


by  sail,  7%®7,%<?. ;  London,  by  sail,  7%<?.,  ip  bush.  Flour 
to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  3s.  6c?.  ;  London,  by  sail,  2 s.  3d., 
and  by  steam  3s.  tSd.@Zs.  9 d. ;  Bristol,  by  steam,  3s.  M. 
and  sail,  2s.  3c?.@2s.  6c?.  per  bbl.  Provisions  by  steam  to 
Liverpool,  40s.  @  47s.  6 d.  per  ton ;  Cotton  by  sail  ls/e4@ 
lid.,  and  steam  at  s/3id.  $  ib.  Grain,  by  sail,  for 
Cork  and  orders,  att5s.  6c?. ,  and  to  Continental  ports,  5s. 
6c?. ;  Italian  ports,  5s.  3<?@5s.  6c?.  per  quarter  ;  to  Lisbon, 
in  ship’s  bags,  14%  cts.  per  bushel :  to  Oporto,  in  ship¬ 
pers’  bags,  20  cts.  per  bushel. 

Current  7V holksalic  Prices. 

Jan.  12. 

Prick  or  Gold .  102  1-2 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  35  t <i  5  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  4  50 

Extra  Western  .  5  00 

Extra  Genesee .  5  35 

Superfine  Western .  4  35 

Rye  Flour .  3  25 

Corn-Meal .  2  60 

Buckwheat  Flour.  $  100  as  2  00 

Buckwheat,  per  busli .  64  _ 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  Wliite.  1  40  @  1  52 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  100  no  148 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed  . 

White . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Ryu  . . 

Baulky  . 

Barley  Malt . 

May— Hale,  in  100  Its  . 

Straw,  if)  100  Its . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?)  lb  . . 

Hors— Crop  of  1877,  ?)  ft . 

old,  ?)  ft . 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  18  ft 
Seed— Clover.  West.  &  Stiff  ft 

Timothy,  18  bushel. . .  . 

Flax.  18  bushel . 

Sugar—  Ilefi’g&  Grocery  lift 

Molassics.  Cuba,  ?<gal . 

New  Orleans,  ?)gal . 

Coffee—  Rlo(GoTil) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,l8Ib. 

Seed  Leaf.  18  ft  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  7'  lb 

Domestic,  pulled.  18  ft . 

California,  spring  clip, .  13 

California  I'  ll  clip .  10 

Tallow,  ?<  lb  .  7; 

Oil-Cake— ?<  Ion 
Pork— Mess,  ?<  barrel 
Extra  Prime.  18  barrel 


56 
53 

57 

37 

38 
71 
65 
70 
40  © 
40  @ 
11%@ 
5  @ 
2  @ 

45 


8 

1  S5 
1  55 


63 

63 

64 
43 
43 
77 

1  05 
1  20 
95 

65 
11% 
13 

6 

@  50 

@  9 

@  1  40 
©  1  60 


4^4  00 
4  00 

4  85 

5  25 
3  85 
3  00 
2  70 
1  25 

55 
1  35 
1  00 
50 

44 
54 
33 
35 
68 
60 
65 
40 
40 
11 

5 

1 

45 

1  35^ 
1  55 


5  75 
@  8  CO 
@  9  00 
@  0  50 
®  4  75 
@  4  00 
©  3  10 
®  2  00 
@  58 

@  1  44 
@  1  40 
60 


@ 


59% 
@  60 
®  41% 

®  41% 

@  75 

®  1  00 
®  1  20 


85 
65 

®  11% 
®  13 

@  5 

@  50 

@  8% 
@  1  40 


6%@ 

8% 

6  %@ 

8% 

Nominal. 

30 

@ 

36 

20  @ 

48 

25 

@ 

49 

15%@ 

18% 

15 

@ 

18% 

4  ® 

15 

4 

@ 

15 

4  @ 

50 

4 

@ 

50 

2S  ® 

52 

28 

® 

52 

20  @ 

40 

20 

® 

40 

13  @ 

32 

13 

® 

32 

10  @ 

23 

10 

® 

23 

7  %@ 

7% 

7%@ 

7% 

-  @32 

00 

30  00 

@S1  00 

12  00  ®  12 

50 

11  25 

@11 

75 

8  00  ©10  00 

9  00 

® 

— 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

12  50 

@13  00 

12  50 

©13  00 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  l *1>ls,  100  Ib 

7  62 y,®  8  25 

7  12%@  8  10 

Butter— State.  18  ft . 

12 

@  35 

11®  87 

Western.  poor  to  fancy,  ¥<  lb. 

9 

@  38 

10 

@  40 

ClIEKSK  .  .  ... 

5 

@  18% 

©  13% 

Egos— Fresh,  $  dozen  _ 

15 

@  22 

12 

©  18 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens 

7 

@  15 

8 

@  15 

I’uvkevs— 18  ft . 

10 

@  14 

6 

@  15 

Geese,  $  pair .  .  . 

1  25 

@  2  00 

1  00 

@  1  75 

Ducks.  IS  pair . 

60 

@  90 

55 

©  90 

Roosters,  ^  lb . 

5 

©  7 

5 

@  6 

Ducks,  Wild,  $  pair . 

35 

©  2  50 

25 

@  2  00 

Grouse.  ?)  pair  . 

70 

@  1  25 

75 

©  1  25 

Partridge,  w  pair . 

50 

©  1  00 

Nominal. 

Quail,  ^  dozen  . 

1  50 

@  2  50 

1  00 

@  2  00 

Rabbits.  ?)  pair . . 

4) 

@  50 

30 

@  35 

Hares,  P  pair . 

30 

@  50 

30 

©  35 

Turnips  18  bbl . 

65 

@  75 

75 

©  1  00 

CAB3VGKS— 18  100 . 

2  75 

@  4  50 

3  00 

©  4  00 

Red . 

2  50 

®  4  00 

2  50 

®  4  00 

Onions— new, 18  bbl . 

1  25 

@  1  75 

1  25 

@  1  75 

Carrots,  p  1)1)1  . 

75 

©  1  00 

75 

@  1  00 

Potatoes.  Bermuda,  ^  bbl.. 

.■ — 

©  - 

6  00 

@  7  00 

Potatoes— ?•  bbl . . 

1  25 

©  2  00 

1  25 

©  2  00 

Sweet  Po catoics— 7<  bbl . 

1  fO 

@  2  50 

1  50 

©  2  50 

Beets,  w  bbl . 

50 

©  75 

50 

@  75 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond.  ?)  bu 

82 

@  83 

— 

©  83 

green,  P  bush . 

1  30 

@  1  35 

1  30 

@  - 

Beans— ^  bushel . 

1  60 

©  2  75 

1  50 

©  2  00 

Broom-corn . 

4 

®  7% 

4 

@  7% 

Celery,  ner  dozen . 

60 

©  75 

60 

@  75 

Cauliflower,  &  bbl . 

1  25 

@  3  00 

— 

©  - 

Tomatoes,  Bermuda,  ?)  box.. 

— 

@  - 

1  50 

©  — 

Apple*— 18  barrel . 

1  50 

©  3  75 

2  75 

©  5  00 

Peanuts,  domestic,  bush,. 

1  45 

@  1  GO 

— 

@  - 

Grapes,  18  ft  . 

3 

©  7% 

2 

©  7 

Cranberries—?)  bbl . 

5  50 

©  6  50 

5  00 

©  7  00 

crate . 

75 

@2  00 

1  00 

©  1  25 

Oranges,  Florida,  ?)  bbl _ 

5  00 

@  9  00 

2  75 

@  5  00 

Aew  York 

k  SLive-Stoclc 

RECEIPTS. 

Ilnil.i 

WEEK  ENDING 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves.  Sheen. 

Jan.  21  . . 

.  9.312 

145 

930 

22,728 

Jan.  28 . 

.  7,623 

81 

687 

1 7,783 

Feb.  4  . 

.  9,177 

83 

842 

21,010 

Feb.  11 . 

.  9,422 

123 

902 

21,758 

Total  for  4  Weeks. 

.35,506 

440 

3,361 

,  86,279 

do  .for  prev.  5  Weeksiifipi 

389 

4,709 

106,008 

Swine. 
39,114 
32,294 
34,322 
37,956 
143.786 
191,676 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  -Sheep.  Swine. 


cago  have  been  made  for  the  French  market _ Pro¬ 

visions  have  been  fairly  active,  b  it  hog  products  further 
receded  in  price,  leaving  off  a  shade  stronger.  The  ex¬ 
port  movement  has  been  extensive,  largely  on  through 
freight  account  in  Bacon  and  Lard  from  the  West,  for 
British  and  Continental  markets.  The  better  qualities  of 
Butter  and  Cheese  have  been  quoted  firmer,  with  a  good 
demand  noted ;  poorer  qualities  generally  slow  of  sale, 
and  weak  as  to  values.  Eggs  fluctuated  widely,  hutleftoff 
~  somewhat  steadier — Hops  have  been  selling  quite  free¬ 
ly,  in  good  part  for  shipment,  but  at  somewhat  lower 
rates  ..  .Wool  has  been  in  comparatively  moderate  re- 


Average  per  Week . 8,891  HO  810  21,570  35,916 

do.  do.  last  Month..  8,410  77  954  2 i ,201  38,935 

do.  do.  prep's  Month  .  9,226  78  1,157  23,805  36,963 


Tbe  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

A  ner. 

Jan.  21 . 

.  6%@1R C. 

S%©10  c. 

9%c. 

Jan.  23 . 

.  8  @11><c. 

8‘4©10Kc. 

9%c. 

Feb.  4 . 

.  8  @ll%c. 

s%@10%c. 

9%c. 

Feb.  11 . 

.  7%@U%C. 

9  ©10  c. 

9><C. 

Beeves. — The  market  has  been  dull,  or  worse,  all 
through  the  month.  Every  market  day,  however,  lias 
taught  the  same  lesson,  viz.,  Ihat  good  stock  is  always 
salable,  and  indeed  in  demand,  so  that  it  sells  itself  in 
fact,  while  poor  stock  drags,  and  when  the  market  is  life- 


quest,  and  at  the  close  quoted  rather  weak  as  to  price. . . 
Tobacco  has  been  quiet  within  the  previous  range.... 
Seeds  have  been  unsettled.  Timothy  and  Flax  quiet. 
Clover  fell  materially  in  value  near  the  close,  under  free 


less  must  be  sacrificed  to  be  got  rid  of,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  pull  down  better  stock  with  it.  The  low  valne  of 
Western  dressed  beef,  which  has  sold  at  5@6c.  <p 
Ib.,  has  added  to  the  general  slowness  of  the  market. 


offerings,  and  a  moderate  inquiry,  mostly  from  shippers. 
. . .  Hav  and  Straw  have  been  in  demand  at  about  previ¬ 
ous  quotations _ Ocean  freights  have  shown  less  activ¬ 

ity,  and  rates  have  declined  ...Grain  rates  by  steam  to 
Liverpool  closed  on  the  12th  of  Feb.  at.  9@9  \d  ;  to  Glas¬ 
gow  at  8%@9 (?.;  to  London  at  9c?.;  to  Bristol  at  I  Or? ;  to 
Hull  atltkf.;  to  the  Continent  at  9%@10e?.;  to  Liverpool, 


At  the  close  of  our  report,  a  loss  of  %c.  ^  fl>  was  made 
from  the  previous  week’s  prices,  and  the  tone  of  business 
was  not  encouraging.  Sales  were  made  at  8%@8 %  for 
thin  steers;  9@9%c.  for  good  native  steers  56  lbs  to  the 
cwt.,  and  9%@ll%c.  for  first  quality  to  extra  of  57  to  5S 

lbs.  to  the  cwt _  Cows  have  been  quiet  and  steady 

through  the  month,  sometimes  slow  and  picking  up 


again  without  change  in  prices;  a  fair  test  of  values  is 
given  by  a  sale  of  a  lot  of  16  fair  milkers  at  $45  to  $50  per 
head.  Poor  cows  have  sold  for  $20,  and  extra  at  $90, 

calves  included Calves. — Prime  veals  have  been  in 

good  demand,  selling  quickly  at  8%c  $1  tt>  live  weight ; 
poor  calves  sell  slowly  at  2%@.2%c.  lb  alive.  Hog- 
dressed  are  in  light  demand,  and  prices  rule  low.  Sales 
made  at  the  close  were  at  10@llc.  $)  lb  for  prime  ;  9©10c. 
for  ordinary;  grassers  at  5@6c.  $  »...  SSseep  and 
Lambs.— It  is  a  mistaken  policy  for  farmers  to  send 
ewes  to  market  that  bring  forth  lambs  in  tbe  sale.  pens. 
Many  such  are  now  arriving,  and  do  not  tend  to  make  the 
stock  lively  of  sale.  The  market  lias  been  dull,  but  im¬ 
proved  toward  the  close  when  sheep  sold  for  $4.50  to 
$6.75  100  lbs. ;  dressed  mutton  brought  7c.  to  9c.  Ib, 

and  lambs  6%c.  to  7c.  a>  live  weight _ Swine.— 

After  a  dull  market  through  tbe  month  ;  at  the  close  live 
liogs  were  quoted,  but  not  sold,  at  4i|'@4%c.  $  lb  ;  city 
dressed  closed  quiet  at  5©5%c.  $  lb,  and  light  near-by 
pigs  at  5@6c.  I?  lb  dressed  weight. 

Prices  of  Feed. 


Brail,  per  ton . $1S,00@$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . .  15.00@  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton . . .  41.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  . 25.56©  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft .  3@  4 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 


No.  1.  Peruv.  Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  18  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,?)  ton,  cargo  F  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c. .  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ?l  ton . .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,.  .'.75.00 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs  26.14 
do.  Spring  Wheat  Manure,  78  1,000  Its.,  25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton.  42.00 

do.  do.  do.  extra  fine....  do.  40.00 

do.  do.  do.  fine .  do.  38.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  Lawn  Top  Dressing . .  do.  60.00 

do.  Potato  Manuie,  (Ville  Formula)..  do.  51.94 

Stockbridgo  Corn  Manuie,  per  acre .  22.00 

“  Potato  do  do  12.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  60.60 

“  live  do  do  11.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  16.00 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (55  to  60  per  cent),  per  ton.  22-50 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9%c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb _ 4  c. 

do.  do.  (actual  potash  27%  per  cent)  per  lb  2  C. 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potash  12  10  15  p.  c.  p.  ton$!8.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  50  per  cent),  per  lt>...2%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4%c.@  4%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb —  4%c.@  5  c. 
Dried  Blood  or  Dried  -Meat  (ammonia  I  I  per  cent)  p.  ton  $50 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inc’vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

Publishers’  Notices,  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Annual 

Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are :  One  Copy,  $160  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,  $3;  Three  Copies,  $4.20  ($1.40  each)  ;  Atm,- copies, 
$5.70  ($1-30  each) ;  Five  to  Nine  Copies,  $1225  each  ;  Ten  to 
Nineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Twenty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17 cents,  post-paid . Remittance*,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  BankB  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  aDd  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  <30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.60 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

TlieGerman  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  receiving  large  subscriptions  from  every  quarter, 
indicating  that  the  additions  and  improvements  made  in 
it  are  being  recognized  and  appreciated.  It  is  the  only 
purely  German  Agricultural  paper  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  intend,  with  tbe  assistance  of  our  English  read¬ 
ers,  to  at  least  double  its  circulation  during  the  present 
year.  Please  make  known  to  your  German  neighbors 
the  merits  of  the  English  Agriculturist,  and  that  they 
can  for  the  same  price  have  the  German  edition,  which 
contains  all  tbe  engravings  and  valuable  articles  of  the 
English  edition,  with  the  addition  of  a  valuable  Special 
Department,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Fred.  Milnch. 
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Good  Things  Free. 

Our  Readers  are  reminded  that  the  val« 
uable  assortment  of  Useful  and  Desirable 
Articles,  offered  in  October,  are  still  avail¬ 
able  to  all  of  them.  A  few  hours,  often  as 
many  minutes,  will  secure  as  many  Dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  just  what  one  wants.  Dur¬ 
ing  every  month  of  MARCH,  for  many 
years,  Hundreds  of  our  readers  have  ob¬ 
tained  these  valuable  articles  without 
expense.  We  can  not  spare  space  to  give 
even  the  catalogue  of  these  articles,  but 
will  be  happy  to  send  a  list,  with  fnll  de¬ 
scription  of  each  article  offered,  to  any 
and  every  one  desiring  it,  who  will  simply 
give  us  his  or  her  address  by  postal  card, 
and  say  on  it,  “Send  me  Illustrated  Pre¬ 
mium  hist.”  Over  20,000  of  our  readers 
have  received  these  premium  articles 
with  great  satisfaction.  Thousands  may 
do  the  same  this  month. 


Important  Advertisements,  impor¬ 
tant  especially  to  all  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  seeds, 
plants,  implements,  fertilizers,  etc.,  occupy  the  space  al¬ 
ways  well  filled  this  month.  We  have  tried  to  admit 
none  but  good,  trustworthy  parties.  It  is  well  for  every 
reader,  whether  in  need  of  anything  or  not,  to  carefully 
go  through  these  business  announcements,  learn  what 
is  offered,  by  whom,  and  how  it  is  done.  One  is  likely 
to  get  some  business  hint  useful  to  himself,  by  seeing 
what  others  say,  and  how  they  say  it.  When  correspond¬ 
ing  with  any  of  these  advertisers,  sending  for  their  cir¬ 
culars,  or  otherwise,  it  is  well  to  let  them  know  that  you 
belong  to  the  great  army  of  intelligent  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

Is  ¥onr  Life  Insured  ?— Every  man 

having  others  dependent  upon  his  life,  whether  his  own 
family,  or  creditors,  or  who  is  liable  to  have  his  business 
or  property  sacrificed  by  his  death,  for  want  of  a  little 
ready  money,  is  in  duty  bound  to  make  the  best  pro¬ 
vision  possible  against  such  contingency.  A  small  sum 
paid  annually  for  what  is  termed  “life  insurance”— a 
form  of  expression  that  is  misleading  to  some  minds, 
for  it  is  really  an  insurance  against  a  business  emer¬ 
gency — will  make  one's  family  secure.  A  man  thus  pro¬ 
vided  will  be  far  less  worried  in  sickness,  and  his  chance  of 
recovery  will  be  greatly  increased.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
life  insurance.  The  failure  of  some  Companies  has 
made  the  people  distrustful  of  all ;  but  a  perusal  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  on  page  109,  will  show 
at  least  one  Company  where  a  man  can  go  with  the  ut¬ 
most  reliance.  A  request  sent  to  the  Company  will  bring 
such  particulars  as  any  one  may  desire  to  obtain. 

A  Most  Desirable  Residence,  for  a 

well-to-do  family,  in  a  delightful  New  England  rural  City, 
with  superior  advantages  for  Education,  Good  Society, 
etc.,  is  advertised  on  page  113. 

A  Boole  for  the  Garden.— Probably  no 

Book  ever  published  on  garden  matters  lias  been  so  use¬ 
ful,  lias  made  so  large  returns  to  the  purchaser,  as  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit ,”  by  Peter  Henderson.  It  is  the  first 
book  ever  published  in  this  country  giving  the  practice 
of  those  who  followed  gardening  fora  living.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  market-gardeners,  who  do  everything  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  manner,  are  generally  such  as  may 
be  profitably  adopted  by  those  who  raise  vegetables  for 
their  own  use.  Gardening  for  Profit  does  not  necessarily 
mean  market  gardening,  for  one  who  has  only  a  small 
private  garden  wishes  to  work  it  most  profitably  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  yield  the  best  returns  for  the  least  labor.  Every 
one  who  has  a  garden,  whether  he  sells  produce  or  not, 
every  villager,  and  every  farmer,  who  can  raise  vege¬ 
tables  at  all,  can  not  afford  to  do  without  “  Gardening  for 
Profit.”  Sent  from  this  office,  post-paid,  for  $1.50. 

Ciitrdenigt^'  bgs  Hue  Country . — A  large 

number  of  our  readers  pass  the  winter  in  cities,  and  go 
to  the  country  for  the  summer.  These  wish  some  work 
which  will  tell  them  something  about  vegetables,  about 
fruit,  and  about  flowers.  Also  there  are  many  who  live 
in  the  country  permanently  who  wish  a  single  book  that 
will  cover  all  these  subjects.  We  know  of  no  Book 
which  will  meet  the  wants  of  both  these  classes,  as  well 


as  those  of  rural  residents  generally,  so  well  as  “  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Pleasure ,”  by  Peter  Henderson,  which,  besides 
the  subjects  mentioned,  is  very  full  as  to  parlor  and  win¬ 
dow  gardening.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  $1.50. 

A  Fruit  Book  for  Farmers.— If  one 

is  to  make  fruit  culture  of  any  kind  an  important  part  of 
his  business,  he  will,  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ments  he  can  make,  procure  all  the  works  devoted  to  the 
subject.  If  strawberries,  grapes,  or  other  fruits  are  to  be 
raised  for  market,  he  will  need  the  treatises  on  those 
special  cultures.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  grow 
fruit  mainly  for  home  consumption,  and  sensibly  supply 
their  families  with  all  the  kinds  that  may  be  readily  culti¬ 
vated,  wish  to  have  one  hook,  that  will  treat  sufficiently 
on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  will  give  them  some  account  of 
the  best  varieties  with  plain  directions  for  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Precisely  such  a  work  as  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Barry’s  “Fruit  Garden.”  We  have  many  times  regretted 
that  the  author  choose  just  this  title,  as  it  to  many  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  that  it  is  devoted  to  small  fruits,  and  does 
not  treat  of  the  orchard.  There  is  no  other  work  within 
our  knowledge  that  so  completely  meets  the  wants  of  the 
fruit-growing  farmer  as  this.  Its  distinguishing  feature 
is  that  it  takes  the  farmer  into  the  nursery,  and  shows 
him  how  fruit  trees  are,  so  to  speak,  made  from  the  raw 
material,  beginning  at  the  very  beginning,  and  taking 
him  through  every  step,  to  the  picking  of  the  fruit  in  the 
orchard,  and  all  told  so  plainly  and  minutely,  that  any 
one  can  follow  its  directions.  As  with  fruit  trees,  so 
with  all  other  fruit-bearing  plants.  We  doubt  if  there  is 
an  operation  to  he  performed  on  fruit  trees  and  plants 
that  is  not  here  clearly  described.  Grafting,  budding, 
pruning,  are  all  fully  illustrated,  and  it  is  shown  there  is 
no  mystery  about  them — nothing  but  what  any  intelligent 
person  may  do.  Select  lists  of  each  kind  of  fruit  for  early 
and  late,  are  given,  with  sufficient  of  description.  Young 
men  who  find  farm-life  monotonous,  can  find  an  abundant 
variety  in  raising  fruit,  and  we  know  of  no  work  that  is 
so  complete  a  guide  as  this.  Possibly  some  may  not,  be 
aware  of  tiie  fact  that  the  author  is  of  the  great,  nursery 
firm  of  Eliwanger  &  Barry.  1100,1168161'.  N.  Y..  and  the 
same  P.  Barry,  Esq.,  who  is  President,  of  the  Western  N. 
Y.  Horticultural  Society,  and  Chairman  of  tlic  most  im¬ 
portant  committee  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 
Tiie  work  is  a  thick  12mo.,  of  nearly  500  pages,  abundant¬ 
ly  illustrated,  and  sent  from  this  office,  by  mail,  for  $2.50. 


Important  Farm  Experiments. 

How  Every  Farmer  taking  tiie  American 
Agriculturist,  can  Itave  an  “  Experiment 
Station.”— “  Science  Applied  to  Farm¬ 
ing”  by  tlte  Farmer  Himself. 

No  intelligent  farmer,  who  cares  to  increase  the  yield 
of  his  crops,  can  have  read  the  results  of  experiments 
with  fertilizers,  given  by  Prof.  Atwater  last  month,  on 
pp.  50  and  61,  and  this  month,  on  p.  91,  without  feeling  a 
strong  desire  to  do  something  of  the  kind  himself. 
Prof.  Atwater,  in  a  private  note  to  the  editors  says  :  “  If 
you  were  to  hear  some  of  the  farmers  talk,  who  made 
these  experiments  last  season,  you  would  surely  get  en¬ 
thusiastic  yourselves.”— That  wc  did  get  “  enthusiastic  ” 
in  our  own  way,  without  hearing  the  “  farmers  talk,”  but 
over  the  more  powerful  eloquence  of  their  figures,  is 
shown  by  an  editorial  note,  “  Important  Farm  Experi¬ 
ment,”  on  p.  49,  last  month.  A  letter  just  at  hand  from 
an  intelligent  correspondent  in  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  asks 
our  advice,  whether  a  young  farmer  should  become  “  suf¬ 
ficiently  educated  in  agricultural  chemistry,  to  enable 
him  to  analyze  his  soils,  and  thus  solve  the  problem : 

‘  Wliat  Fertilizer  can  S  Use  to  the  Rest 
Advantage?’” 

Our  reply  was  in  effect:  Chemistry  will  be  of  great  use 
to  him,  but  not  “for  the  analysis  of  soils."  Chemis¬ 
try  lias  taught  us  a  better  method,  and  he  was  referred  to 
Prof.  Atwater’s  article  last  month.  Two  or  more  years 
ago,  in  our  first  account  of  the  Connecticut  Agr.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  we  stated  that,  though  the  Station  it¬ 
self  was  local,  its  benefits  would  be  widespread  and 
general.  There  should  not  only  be  one  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  every  State,  but,  in  some  States  it  would  he  well  to 
have  one  in  every  county.  Tiie  question  of  fertilizers  is 
hut  one  of  the  many  that  an  Experiment  Station  should 
work  at.  Legislative  bodies  move  too  slowly,  at  least  in 
useful  directions,  and  while  they  are  considering,  and  as 
often  refusing,  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  we  propose  to  establish  an 

American  Agriculturist  Experiment 
Station, 

not  in  this  or  that  State  or  County,  hut  on  every  farm  in 
America,  where  the  owner  wishes  it.  That,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  new  land,  and  some  specially  fertile  regions, 
our  soils  need,  for  the  best,  resnlts— for  profitable  farming 
—more  manure  than  our  farms  furnish,  requires  no  argu¬ 


ment.  The  fact  that  farmers  have  expended  millions  of 
dollars ,  in  the  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  shows 
that  they  know  of  its  existence,  and  are  in  earnest  iu 
their  endeavor  to  supply  it. 

But  Millions  have  been  Wasted, 
or  well  nigh  so,  in  part,  in  the  purchase  of  worthless  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  those  in  the  purchase  of  good  one3 — but  of 
the  wrong  kind.  The  want  of  fertilizers  being  admitted, 
the  next  question  naturally  follows : 

“Wliat  Fertilizers  Shall  I  Apply?” 

Having  readied  this  point,  hundreds  of  farmers  every 
spring  and  fall  write  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  em¬ 
bodying  the  above  question.  Here  is  the  great  oversight. 
Instead  of  asking  ns,  or  any  other  journal ;  instead  of 
sending  a  sample  of  soil  for  analysis  to  find  out  what  it 
lacks — a  waste  of  time  and  money,  as  any  honest  chemist 
will  admit ;  instead  of  reading  over  the  certificates  of 
this  or  that  fertilizer,  go  directly  to  headquarters,  and 
Ask  tl»e  Soil  Itself,  “What  Do  You  Want?” 

Among  the  various  projects  the  American  Agriculturist 
has  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers,  none  has 
had  more  practical  value,  or  will  be  so  far-reaching  in 
results,  as  the  plan  we  now  propose,  of  enabling  the 
farmer  to  address  the  above  question  to  his  soil  himself, 
and  to  show  him  how  to  interpret  the  answers.  Those 
who  have  read  the  articles  by  Prof.  Atwater  last  month 
and  this,  will  have  an  idea  of  wliat  we  propose.  The 
questions  are  to  he  put  directly  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  of 
fertilizers,  which  present  the  most  essential  ingredients, 
viz.,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  lime,  in  the  best  forms,  both  singly,  and  in  various 
combinations,  i.  e.,  these  several  constituents  alone,  and 
in  pairs,  and  all  together.  To  do  this  satisfactorily,  each 
constituent,  must,  be  afforded  in  an  available  form,  and 

Of  Tested  Quality, 

in  order  that  the  resnlts  may  have  a  positive  value.  Our 
plan  is  in  brief,  this — and  it  is  simply  doing  on  a  larger 
scale — for  the  country  at  large— wliat  the  Conn.  Agr. 
Experiment  Station  did  last  spring— with  most  beneficent 
resnlts,  for  a  few  farmers  in  its  vicinity.  For  so  doing 
we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  with  whom  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  a  series  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  carrying  out  experiments  such  as  have  been 
referred  to.  These  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  as  shown 
by  analyses  by  Prof.  Atwater,  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  full  directions  for  making  the  experiments,  and  by 
blanks  for  noting  the  results,  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
preserved,  and  the  best  use  made  of  them.  Each  article 
will  he  put  up  in  quantity  proper  for  one-tenth  of  an 
acre.  The  area  recommended  for  an  experiment — an 
acre — is  to  he  planted  with  corn,  potatoes,  or  whatever 
crop  may  be  selected  for  the  experiment,  is  to  be  divided 
into  ten  equal  plots.  Provision  is  made  to  apply  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  seven  of  these  plots ;  the  other  three  of  the  ten 
to  he  on  the  same  crop,  lint,  without  any  fertilizer.  The 
set  of  experimental  fertilizers,  A ,  to  be  used  for  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  shown  in  the  table,  which  indicates  by  num¬ 
bers  the  article  to  be  applied  to  each  plot,  the  quantity 
to  be  applied,  the  constituent  or  kind  of  plant-food  it  is 
intended  to  supply,  and  finally  the  cost  of  each  This 
“set  A"  is  to  he  sent  complete.  The  fertilizers  will 
each  he  put  up  in  a  separate  bag,  and  labelled.  These 
small  bags  will  then  be  enclosed  in  a  larger  one,  which 
will  also  include  a  pamphlet  carefully  and  especially  pre¬ 
pared  by  Prof.  Atwater,  giving  useful  information  about 
fertilizers  in  general,  and  about  these  in  particular,  and 
will  also  give  full  directions  for  making  these  experi¬ 
ments  in  order  that  each  farmer  may  best  learn  what 
constituents  are  most,  needed 

For  His  Own  Soil,  and  His  Own  Crops, 

and  how  he  may  afterwards  supply  them  most  econom¬ 
ically.  The  farmer’s  question  to  his  soil  will  thus  be, 
“  Wliat  do  you  most  need  that  I  should  give  you,  iu  order 
that  you  shall  give  me  the  best  yield  of  such  and  such 
crops  ?  ’’—The  what  is  to  be  answered  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  set  A.  This  may  be  as  far  as  many  will  care 
to  go  in  the  first  experiment.  But  some  will  wish  to 
learn  also  in  what  form  they  can  purchase  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  most  economically  for  their 
particnlar  soils  and  crops,  and  what  ones  of  the  ordinary 
fertilizers  in  the  market  they  can  use  most  profitably. 
The  following  table  of  “Extras”  shows,  as  before,  the 
commercial  articles  that  may  be  used,  the  quantity  for 
one-tenth  of  an  acre,  the  important  ingredient,  and  the 
cost.  Set  A  must  he  ordered  unbroken.  Any  of  tho 
articles,  under  “  Extras,”  one  or  more,  can  be  ordered  by 
their  numbers  at  the  prices  opposite.  Individual  articles 
of  Set  A  can  be  ordered  with  the  Extras  at  the  prices 
named,  provided  not  less  than  six  in  all  are  ordered  to¬ 
gether.  Suggestions  as  to  the  nse  of  these  extras  will 
also  be  given  in  the  pamphlet  accompanying  the  sample. 

How  to  Get  the  Experimental  Fertilizers. 

Note.— As  not  one  cent  of  profit  accrues  to  us,  and  at 
the  enterprise  will  involve  the  expense  of  extra  clerks. 
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etc.,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  our  friends  to 
make  it  as  simple  as  possible. 

The  cost  of  the  Experimental  Fertilizers  as  given  for 
the  full  Set  A,  is  $7.00,  and  must  be  ordered  entire.  If 
one  wishes  to  experiment  with  the  “  extras,”  they  must 
be  ordered  in  the  quantities  and  at  the  prices  named  in 
that  table.  The  cash  must  in  every  case  accompany  the 
order. 

Correspondence  in  relation  to  these  fertilizers  should 
be  distinct  from  everything  else.  Please  observe  this.  If 
writing  about  subscriptions  to  the  Amei'ican  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  books,  or  any.gjhci'  matter,  to  go  in  the  same  en¬ 
velope,  put  whatever  relates  to  these  fertilizers  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sheet ,  with  date  and  ahdress  upon  it. 

When  we  have  transferred  the  order  to  the  “  Mapes 
Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,”  our  responsibility 
ends.  They  will  see  to  the  packing  and  forwarding. 

Transportation.— If  there  is  any  choice  as  to  route 
by  which  the  parcels  are  to  be  sent,  state  it  plainly  on 
the  order,  otherwise  they  will  be  sent  by  what  seems  to 
be  the  most  direct  conveyance. 

Finaiat  and  Particularly.— The  articles,  and  only 
those,  in  the  quantities  specified,  are  to  be  ordered.  Re¬ 
collect  these  are  experiments ,  made  for  your  own  future 
benefit,  and  we  are  not  in  the  fertilizer  trade.  Jgf?”  The 
prices  are  fixed  to  just  cover  the  cost  of  genuine  ferti¬ 
lizers,  brgs,  and  putting  up,  printing,  and  other  inciden¬ 
tals  connected  with  the  enterprise,  without  profit  to  any¬ 
body.  It  is  expected  that  the  increase  of  crop  will,  in 
large  part,  repay  those  who  use  the  fertilizers,  while 
the  direct  information  obtained  for  future  guidance  in 
buying  and  applying  fertilizers,  will  be  of  immense  val¬ 
ue.  The  fertilizers  sent  out  will  be  such  as  can  be 
bought  of  reputable  dealers  generally,  and  it  may  be 
convenient  to  many  to  purchase  them,  in  the  quantities 
advised,  nearer  home.  The  only  object  of  arranging 
to  have  all  these  experimental  samples  sent  from  a  single 
house,  at  first,  is  to  secure  uniformity,  and  purity,  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  carefully  tested.  The  Publishers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  receive  not  a  penny  direct  or  indirect, 
their  only  part  will  be  to  receive  and  disburse  the  money 
as  requested  by  those  concerned. 


Experimental  Fertilizers. 


Materials. 

8  §“ 

Kind. 

A- 

Valuable 

£  s. 

*1 

mount. 

Ingredients. 

8. 

SET 

A. 

$  ct 

I. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

20  fts 

Nitrogen. 

1.00 

II. 

Dissolved  Bone  Black. 

30  “ 

Phos.Acid 

.70 

HI. 

Muriate  of  Potash. 

20  “ 

Potash. 

.60 

1  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

15  )  “ 

j  Nitrogen.  ) 

1.40 

IV. 

1  Dissolved  Bone  Black. 

30  (  “ 

1  Phos.Acid  f 

V. 

j  Dissolved  Bone  Black. 

30  1  “ 

j  Phos.Acid  1 

1.25 

j  Muriate  of  Potash. 

20  f  “ 

I  Potash.  f 

(  Nitrate  of  Sola. 

16  i  “ 

(Nitrogen.  ) 

■<  Phos.Acid  V 

VI. 

•<  Dissolved  Bone  Black. 

30  V  “ 

1  90 

(  Muriate  of  Potash. 

20  )  “ 

( Potash.  J 

VII. 

Plaster. 

20  “ 

- - 

.15 

Price  or  Set  A. 

. $7.00 

EXTRAS. 

I  a. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

15  lbs 

Nitrogen. 

.05 

16. 

•  Dried  Blood. 

25  “ 

Nitrogen. 

.80 

IIIo. 

Sulphate  of  Potash. 

20  “ 

Potasn. 

.85 

IVa. 

j  Dried  Blood. 

20  )  “ 

j  Nitrogen.  | 

1.25 

j  Dissolved  Bone  Black. 

30  (  “ 

■j  Phos.Acid  f 

VIII. 

Pure  Bone  Meal. 

50  “ 

j  Nitrogen. 

|  Phos.Acid  [ 

1.25 

IS. 

Fine  Bone,  Dissolved. 

50  “ 

j  Nitrogen,  j 
)  Phos.Acid  [ 

1.25 

X. 

Dry  Ground  Fish. 

50  “ 

)  Nitrogen. 

|  Phos.Acid  j 

1.20 

(Nitrogen.  j 

XI. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Gnano. 

40  “ 

■{  Phos.Acid  V 

1  Potash.  ) 

1.40 

The  Strongest  Testimonials  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  in  from  those  best  able  to  judge  by  ex¬ 
perience,  as  to  the  real  value  and  effectiveness  of  our 
Microscope,  and  its  marvelous  cheapness.  Higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  send  in  for  them  by  the  dozen  and 
twenty,  to  be  used  by  classes  in  Botany  and  Natural 
History.  Any  one  failing  to  appreciate  its  value  above 
the  cost  of  both  the  Journal  and  the  Microscope,  has 
surely  failed  to  use  it  properly,  and  should  try  again  after 
carefully  studying  the  14-coiumn  descriptive  sheet  and 
the  microscope  articles  in  this  paper  each  month. 

A  Pupil  in  Horticulture. —Our  Editor, 
who  lives  at  “The  Pines,”  writes:  “For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  had  young  men  here  who  were  not  properly 
apprentices,  and  not  exactly  pupils.  A  young  man  of  de¬ 
cidedly  horticultural  tastes  can  here  pick  up  a  knowledge 
of  almost  everything  relating  to  horticulture,  except 
such  refinements  as  the  culture  of  stove-plants.  To  one 
who  is  both  a  student  and  worker — and  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  had  such  heretofore,  I  can  give 
opportunities  for  improvement  in  botany  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  The  position  will  soon  be  vacant.  No  pay,  and  a 
plenty  of  work,  though  the  work  is  largely  instructive. 
Applicants  may  address  “The  Pines,”  245  Broadway,  N. 
Y.,  with  particulars  as  to  age,  previous  occupation,  etc. 


Motes  About  the  Microscope. 


Every  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1878,  can  have  one  of  our  Microscopes  de¬ 
livered  free  anywhere  in  the  United  States ,  on  remitting 
55  cents  as  his  share  of  the  cost.  The  rest  is  borne  by 
the  Publishers. 

Turn  off  tbe  Diaphragm.— It  is  necessary 
to  repeat  : — In  beginning  to  use  the  Microscope ,  always 
turn  to  one  side  the  diaphragm— that  is,  the  rubber 
plate,  with  the  round  hole  in  it,  above  the  lowest  lens. 
This  is  only  to  go  between  the  lenses  when  one  lias 
become  skillful  in  their  use,  and  wishes  to  examine 
carefully  some  very  small  thing.  We  hear  from  anumber 
who  have  neglected  this,  and  were  disappointed  at  being 
unable  to  see  clearly  any  ordinary  object,  but  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  on  using  the  instrument  when  this 
was  turned  out  of  the  lenses. 

Read  the  14-Column  Descriptive  Sheet, 
which  comes  around  each  box  that  holds  the  Microscope. 
We  have  heard  from  several  who  carelessly  threw  this 
away,  taking  it  to  be  only  a  wrapping  paper.  One  sheet 
is  given  with  each  Microscope,  and  it  is  full  of  important 
suggestions  for  those  not  already  very  familiar  with  mi¬ 
croscopes.  Any  one  who  lias  lost  this  sheet,  should 
forward  a  stamp  and  his  address  for  another  copy,  speci- 
fying  particularly  “  the  14-column  sheet.” 

ii  Where  Is  Illy  Microscope  ?  I  sent  for  it 
five  or  six  weeks  ago. . . .”  This  is  the  substance  of  quite 
a  number  of  letters.  The  Answer  is,  in  nearly  every  case, 
the  same,  viz. :  “It  was  promptly  forwarded  to  you  by 
express.” — We  always  send  them  by  express,  where  there 
is  an  office  of  the  Adams,  American,  or  United  States  Ex¬ 
press  Companies  in  the  town  where  a  subscriber  who  is 
to  receive  one  resides.  But  in  many  cases  they  have  not 
been  called  for  at  the  express  office, wad.  small  parcels,  car¬ 
ried  at  special  rates,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  delivered  to  resi¬ 
dences. — So  if  any  one’s  expected  Microscope  lias  failed 
to  arrive,  please  call  or  send  for  it  at  the  express  office. 

A  Capital  Object,  to  examine  now,  or  at  any  time, 
is  a  U.  S.  Bill  of  $1,  or  any  other  size.  All  Government 
paper  for  money  is  now  made  at  one  mill,  near  West¬ 
chester,  Pa.,  which  is  constantly  guarded  by  officials, 
night  and  day.  In  making  this  paper,  fine  slireds  of  red 
and  blue  silk  thread  are  mixed  with  and  dropped  upon 
the  pulp.  These  can  be  plainly  seen  with  one,  two,  or 
three  lenses,  by  reflected  light,  and  they  distinguish 
genuine  from  counterfeit  bills.  The  different  lines,  etc., 
in  the  engraving  of  the  bills,  are  a  pleasing  study  under 
the  Microscope,  either  as  a  Hand-glass  or  on  the  Stand. — 
P.  S. — If  you  have  no  bills,  borrow  one  for  this  purpose. 

Many  Hints,  useful  as  well  as  interesting,  about 
the  Microscope,  will  be  given  in  successive  numbers  of 
this  Journal.  Note  and  apply  what  is  said  about  clover 
seed  on  page  103. 

To  Guard  the  Eyes.— As  previously  stated,  we 
tried  various  plans  for  shortening  the  upright  rod  which 
supports  the  lenses.  This  needs  to  be  2  inches  long  to 
raise  the  lowest  power  (upper)  lens  far  enougli  from  the 
object.  But  every  contrivance  of  the  many  suggested 
would  add  too  much  to  the  expense.  It  is  so  often  desir¬ 
able  to  use  the  lenses  ns  a  hand-glass,  that  it  would  not 
do  to  put  a  permanent  knob  on  the  top.  We  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty,  ns  it  is  unnecessary  to  bring  the  eye  quite  so  near 
to  the  lenses,  as  the  top  of  the  upright.  Some  suggest 
putting  a  small  cork  on  the  upper  end.  On  page  106 
another  contrivance  is  shown.— Mr.  J.  II.  Burnett,  of 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “ _ I  received  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Agriculturist  Microscope  a  few  days  since.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  neat  and  complete  little  instrument  in  every 
particular.  Some  inexperienced  may  have  expected 
something  as  large  as  a  telescope,  but  to  me  it  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  that  yon  areable  to  get  up  so  complete  an  instrument, 
and  send  it  out  at  the  remarkably  low  price  asked  of 
subscribers.  Ttie  rubber  work  is  neatly  finished,  and  I 
know  the  grinding  of  the  lens  is  an  expensive  operation. 
...  .But  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  suggest  a  small  cap 
or  ball  for  the  top  of  the  standard. ..  .Having  a  lathe,  I 
turned  a  neat  little  brass  cap  for  the  top,  tapering  the  top 
end  of  the  wire  for  14-inch  to  slip  it  on.  We  think  it 
even  adds  to  the  finish,  and  is  not  the  least  in  the  way. 
Yon  might  suggest  topping  the  wire  with  gutta  percha 
or  sealing  wax. . . .  A  friend  writes  me  that  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  anxious  to  get  his  American  Agriculturist  Micro¬ 
scope,  and  try  it  on  a  ten-cent  piece,  and  see  if  it  will 
magnify  it  up  to  ten  dollars.” — [That  will  lie  attended  to 
by  Congress,  perhaps.'] 


Sleeping:  Upon  Iron. — A  reader  need 
not  be  very  old  to  recollect  the  cumbrous  mahogany  bed¬ 
stead,  with  its  four  high  posts,  and  massive  headboard. 
Gradually  the  posts  disappeared,  and  after  a  while  it  was 
found  that  in  many  cases  a  neat  light  iron  bed-stead  ivas 
preferable  to  a  wooden  one.  The  bed  has  undergone  no 
less  striking  changes.  It  is  not  long  since  “feathers” 


and  “  bed  ”  were  synonymous,  and  a  family  must  be  poor, 
indeed,  if  it  did  not  own  its  feather-beds.  At  last  con¬ 
siderations  not  only  of  health,  but  of  comfort,  have  driven 
out  feathers,  and  no  one  accustomed  to  a  mattress  of 
curled  hair  for  a  few  weeks  would  return  to  feathers.  But 
everyone  could  not  afford  curled  hair,  and  numerous  have 
been  the  substitutes.  Southern  “  moss,”  sponge,  palm- 
leaf,  com-husks,  (not  a  bad  substitute  if  prepared  at 
home,  but  miserable  if  done  at  the  factory),  and  various 
other  materials  down  to  wood  shavings  and  straw  have 
been  used.  At  last,  some  one  hit  upon — of  all  things  in 
the  world,  the  most  unpromising  for  a  bed — iron.  There 
are  now  offered  iron — or  iron  wire— mattresses  of  various 
kinds.  One  that  we  have  had  in  use  for  some  months  is 
made  by  the  “National  Wire  Mattress  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.”  The  makers  claim  that  “  it  can  not  sag.”  We 
know  that  it  has  not  sagged,  and  that  it  is  as  e’astic  and 
pleasant  ns  one  need  wish.  With  a  foundation  of  this 
kind,  the  mattress,  or  bed  alone,  is  of  much  less  conse¬ 
quence,  than  with  the  old  styles.  The  wire  mattress  re¬ 
ferred  to  lias  the  merit  of  being  packed  into  a  small  space, 
and  is  so  simple  that  any  one  may  set  it  up.  After  a  trial 
of  several  months,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  it  combines 
many  useful  qualities,  including  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
Its  appearance  when  set  up  is  shown  by  the  engraving 
on  the  last  cover  page  of  this  number. 

Sales  of  Poland-Cliina  Swine. — 

D.  M.  Magie  &  Co.,  Oxford,  Ohio,  report  sales  of  pigs 
for  1S77  as  follows : — January,  35  ;  February,  34  ;  March, 
20 ;  April,  7 ;  May,  21 ;  June,  62 ;  July,  113 ;  August,  48 ; 
Sept.,  37;  Oct.,  41;  Nov.,  50;  Doc.,  43.  Total,  611. 

Books  for  Poult  rymen. — “C.  S.  M.,” 
Effingham,  N.  H.  For  beginners  in  the  poultry  business 
some  useful  hints  may  be  gathered  from  “  An  Egg  Farm,” 
by  n.  n.  Stoddard,  (price  75c.),  and  the  “  Poultry  Farm 
and  Market,”  by  Prof.  Corbett,  (price  76c.).  These  books 
arc  sent  post-paid  from  tills  office,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Preserve  tlac  Numbers. — The  numbers 
of  this  Journal  during  a  year,  bound,  or  stitched  together, 
make  a  good-size  double-quarto  Volume,  the  reading 
matter  of  which  would  make  many  $1.50  books  in  ordi-  ■ 
nary  book  type.  There  are  at  least  600  larger  and  smaller 
engravings.  With  index  supplied  in  December,  it  is  easy 
to  refer  to  any  desired  topic  or  article.  Mr.  Sam’l  Smythe, 
of  Pittston,  Pa.,  writes  similarly  to  many  others: — “I 
have  taken  the  American  Agriculturist  ten  years,  and 
always  carefully  preserve  and  bind  the  numbers.  Nothing 
else  in  the  house  so  much  interests  visitors,  as  well  as 
members  of  my  own  family,  as  thege  bound  volumes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.” 

Pringle’s  New  Wlaeuts. — In  an  item 
last  month,  we  omitted  to  say  that  these  very  promising 
wheats  were  offered  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons, 
but  their  advertisement  was  so  conspicuous  that  those 
interested  can  have  hardly  failed  to  see  it. 

CSooil  News  for  Eon**'  Islsistc!  Farm, 
era  and  Gardener.?.—  Long  Island  is  one  of  the 
great  market  gardens  that  supply  New  York  City.  Much 
of  its  soil  is  warm,  light,  and  well  adapted  to  raising 
farm  and  garden  “  truck.”  The  breezes  from  the  south, 
coming  over  the  Gulf  Stream,  temper  its  climate,  and  even 
the  northern  winds  are  more  or  less  modified  in  passing 
over  Long  Island  Sound.  Thewestem  end  of  theisland, 
as  far  out  as  can  be  connected  with  the  New  York  market 
by  a  day’s  wagoning,  has  long  been  a  great  market  gar¬ 
den.  The  long  lines  of  market  wagons  bound  towards 
New  York  every  evening,  and  during  the  night,  and 
homeward  bound  during  the  forenoon,  have  been  a  strik¬ 
ing  feature  on  the  roads  of  the  Island.  The  expenses  for 
teams,  wagons,  drivers, and  tolls  on  roads  and  ferries,  have 
been  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  profits  of  the  producers — 
expenses  which  are  now  in  a  way  to  be  greatly  lessened. 
Thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  such  men 
as  Conrad  Poppenhausen,  and  others.  Long  Island  is 
thoroughly  intersected  by  railroads.  A  circular  recently 
issued  by  Sam’l.  Spencer,  Esq.,  General  Supt.  of  the  rail¬ 
roads, addressed  to  Truck  Farmers  and  Deaiers.annonnces 
that  during  the  coming  season  “  Prompt  and  fast  Freight 
Trains,  at  satisfactory  Freight  Rates  will  be  run.  at  such 
hours  as  will  best  suit  the  requirements  of  shippers,  and 
of  the  market  dealers.  Truck  gathered  one  day  can  be 
shipped  to  market  that  night,  and  if  necessary,  trains 
will  be  stopped  at  other  than  the  regular  stations  to  receive 
the  freight  of  those  shippers  who  would  otherwise  be 
subjected  to  long  hauls  to  depots.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  perfected  for  the  delivering  in  market  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  parties  that  may  not  have  provided  such 
facilities  for  themselves.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Man¬ 
agement  to  offer  every  possible  convenience  to  shippers.” 
Here  is  a  corporation  with  a  soul  I  What  do  our  Western 
friends,  who  have  so  strongly,  and  often  justly  com¬ 
plained  of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  their  railroads,  think  of 
this?  But  hotter  still;  Sam’l.  Spencer,  Esq.,  does  not 
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claim  that  he  “  knows  it  all,"  for  he  says  :  “  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Management  to  offer  every  possible  con¬ 
venience  to  Shippers,  and  correspondence  is  invited  on 
this  subject,  or  any  other  affecting  the  joint  interest  of 
the  road  and  its  patrons.”  Mr.  Spencer’s  address  is 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  This  arrangement  will  bring  the 
central,  and  even  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  into  easy 
and  cheap  communication  with  the  New  York  markets, 
and  make  a  great  saving,  not  only  of  horse-flesh,  but  of 
human  flesh  and  health,  as  it  will  do  away  with  much  of 
the  tedious  night  travel.  The  practical  good  sense  shown 
in  the  management  of  the  railroads  by  Receiver  Sharp 
and  Sup't.  Spencer,  are  a  guarantee  that  the  above  ar¬ 
rangement  will  meet  the  wishes  of  farmers.  The  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  railroad  and  its  patrons  are  always  mutual ;  in 
too  many  cases  this  fact  is  ignored  by  “  officials,"  re¬ 
sulting  in  dissatisfaction,  and  injury  to  both  interests. 

Silver-SMated.  Wsn-e. — Numerous  inqui¬ 
ries  have  come  concerning  the  plated  wares  advertised  in 
our  columns,  and  we  have  received  a  few  letters  censur¬ 
ing  us  for  advertising  them  at  all.  If  any  one  is  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  that  he  will  get  silver  when  plated 
ware  is  advertised,  we  cannot  help  him.  These  wares 
are,  as  distinctly  as. the  English  language  will  allow,  of¬ 
fered  as  plated.  After  we  depart  from  solid  silver, 
whether  “coin  silver,”  or  “English  sterling  silver,”  we 
must  have  plate,  and  the  real  value  of  that  plate  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  honesty  of  the  manufacturer.  Plated  tea¬ 
spoons,  for  instance,  may  be  offered  at  $6,  $5,  $4,  $3,  $2, 
$1,  the  set  of  half  dozen,  and  each  be  good  of  its  kind, 
and  each  well  worth  its  cost.  The  great  majority  of  the 
users  of  spoons  and  forks  in  the  world,  use  plated  spoons 
and  forks,  and  when  we  assure  ourselves  that  those  who 
advertise  these  plated  articles  will  give  the  best  possible 
for  the  money ,  that  they  are  men  whose  word  is  to  be 
taken,  we  feel  tlia.t  it  is  better  for.onr  readers  to  buy  ar¬ 
ticles  whicli  will  be  exactly  as  they  are  represented,  than 
to  purchase  them  here  and  there,  with  no  one  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  quu-ity.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that 
none  of  those  who  advertise  plated-ware  will  give  them 
solid  silver;  and  we  can  also  assure  them  that  we  have 
examined  the  ware,  and  are  convinced  that  those  who 
buy  their  plate  of  those  who  advertise  with  us,  as 
Stevens  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  others,  will  get  as  good  as 
can  be  bought  anywhere  for  the  price.  We  know  of 
no  law  which  will  oblige  people  to  buy  plated-ware. 

Sale  of  Choice  Jersey  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle.— We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Win.  Cro- 
zier,  of  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  contemplates  a 
public  sale  of  his  valuable  stock  of  finely-bred  Jersey  and 
Ayrshire  cattle,  Southdown  sheep,  and  Berkshire  swine, 
on  the  10th  of  April  next,  at  his  farm,  near  Northport. 
To  facilitate  access  to  the  farm,  the  Long  Island  R.  R. 
Co.  will  carry  passengers  at  half  usual  rates,  and  run  a 
special  return  train  after  the  sale.  A  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  will  here.be  offered  to  procure,  at  reasonable  prices, 
some  of  the  best  imported  and  home-bred  stock.  A  no¬ 
tice  of  the  sale  appears.elsewhere. 

The  SPola Swine  in  Eng. 
land. — We  are  informed  that  the  Poland-China  swine 
sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Magie,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  this  breed,  have  been  received  with  much 
satisfaction  by  the  purchaser,  Mr.  Munson.  This  gentle¬ 
man  writes  that  he  thinks  these  swine  are  the  finest  of 
any  in  England  ;  he  is  a  breeder  of  Berkshires,  Yorkshires, 
and  Windsors,  all  of  which  are  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
American  pigs.  This  is  another  intimation  that  the 
opinion  we  have  often  expressed  as  to  the  excellence  of 
American  bred  stock  of  nearly  all  kinds,  is  well  founded. 

Pampas  ISice. — Some  persons  who  last 
year  advertised  “Pampas  Rice,”  did  not  like  it  at  all  be¬ 
cause  from  their  engraving  and  description  we  inferred 
that  their  so-called  “  Rice  ”  was  only  the  “  Durra  Corn," 
Sorghum  vulgare ,  which  was  described  and  figured  in 
February  of  last  year.  A  person  in  Montour  Co.,  Pa., 
evidently  does  not  read  the  Amet'icanAgricidtui'ist,  for  he 
sends  a  circular  of  the  “Pampas  Rice,”  some  specimens 
of  the  grain,  and  wishes  to  know  onr  terms  for  advertis- 
ing  it.  The  grain  sent  proves  the  accuracy  of  our  con¬ 
jecture,  for  it  is  the  seed  of  the  “  Dnrra  Corn,”  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Now,  we  have  not  the  least  objections  to  the 
cultivation. of  “Dnrra  Corn.”  Both  the  grains  and  the 
stalks  may  be  very  useful,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will  be 
found  to  have  been  too  much  neglected ;  bnt  let  ns  be 
truthful,  and  call  things  by  their  right  names.  As  “Dur¬ 
ra,”  and  other  names  given  in  the  article  referred  to, 
this  has  been  cultivated  in  the  old  world  for  centuries, 
and  was  known  in  this  country  last,  century.  Then  why 
call  it  “  Pampas.”  or  any  other  “Rice.”  It  is  not  at  all 
related  to  rice,  except  that,  both  are  grassses,  and  the 
grain  is  not  near  so  much  like  rice  in  appearance  ns  the 
“  Rice  Pon-Corn.”  Why  say  it  is  of  “  South  American  ori¬ 
gin,”  when  it  was  in  common  use  in  Africa  and  Asia,  long 
before  Columbus  engaged  in  the  ferry  business.  Gentle. 


men  in  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  and  else¬ 
where,  bring  on  all  the  new  grains  and  plants  you  can 
get  hold  of.  If  useful,  we  will  help  make  them  known, 
but  we  shall  insist  that  old  and  well  known  things  shall 
not  be  rechristened,  but  that  they  be  offered  under  their 
proper  names.  Farmers,  whatever  the  grain  may  be, 
the  name  “Pampas  Rice”  is  a  miserable  alias,  a  fraud. 

Easy  dirarnaHj^.— “L.  S.  S.,”  Delaware 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  “  the  difficulty  in  churning  and 
bringing  butter  late  in  the  season,  especially  with  the 
cream  from  one  cow,  can  be  obviated  by  a  very  simple 
process,  viz. :  after  the  milk  is  strained,  set  the  pans  on 
the  kitchen  stove  and  scald  the  milk,  which  will  cause 
the  cream  to  rise  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  if  it  is  of  a 
proper  temperature,  it  will  churn  and  bring  the  butter  in 
from  5  to  10  minutes,  of  a  better  quality,  and  entirely 
free  from  any  bitter  or  unpleasant  taste.” 

A  Wlaiivire  €lul>. — “A.  B.  S.,”  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.  We  fear  the  cost  of  transportation  of  manure  from 
New  York  to  Bucks  Co.,  would  be  too  great  for  profita¬ 
ble  purchase  from  the  street-car  companies.  If  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  baled,  the  carriage  would  be  easier.  The  2d, 
3d,  4th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  Avenue  are  the  largest  car  com¬ 
panies  in  New  York.  It  is  sufficient  to  address  either 
of  these  by  their  title  at  the  City  of  New  York. 
- — 

Sundry  Humbugs. 

We  take  up  our  budget  of 
Humlnigs— what  a  heap  it  is 
that  collects  in  a  month ! 
There  are  letters  from  cor¬ 
respondents,  bits  cut  from 
papers  all  over  the  country, 
memoranda  made  as  things 
have  turned  up,  and  notes 
of  information  that  we  get 
from— but  we  don’t  propose 
to  tell  all  of  our  sources  of 
information.  Some  people 
would  “  peel  their  eyes,” 
did  they  only  know  the  how. 
Well,  we  take  up  this  for¬ 
midable  parcel,  and  assort 
it — Lotteries  in  one  place, 
“Queer”  in  another  pile; 
“Oil  Paintings”  make  a 
pile,  “Medical  Matters” 
another,  and  so  on  through 
the  heap.  The  size  of  these 
parcels  afford  a  fair  indication  of  the  run  of  a  particular 
scheme.  We  at  first  thought  that  the  largest  pile  be¬ 
longed  to  the  “Oil  Painting  ”  affair,  but  as  Irving’s 

DUTCH  JUSTICE, 

was  it  Wouter  Von  T wilier  ?  weighed  the  law  in  the  case, 
by  balancing  a  law-book  in  each  hand,  we  find  that  the 
lottery  swindle — “A  Decision  at  Last”— is  a  little  the 
heftiest.  This  is  the  concern  which  proposes  to  settle 
up  defunct  lotteries  by  making  new  drawings,  and  they 
give  orders  on  Russell  &  Co.  for  Gold  Watches  and 
Chains,  and  no  end  of  Jewelry.  We  are  so  tired  of  this 
thing  ;  and  yet  the  circulars  will  come  piling  in  by  the 
bushel  1  We  would  gladly  let  this  thing  drop,  but  when 
we  get  letters,  like  the  one  before  us,  evidently  written 
by  an  educated  person,  who  signs  himself  (giving,  of 
course,  being  a  gentleman,  his  real  name,  also,)  “A 
Reader  of  Your  Paper,”  we  wonder,  really,  if  it  does  any 
good  to  expose  humbugs.  What  can 

THIS  HEADER  HAVE  READ  ? 

when  for  the  last  several  months  we  have  been  obliged 
to  give  special  prominence  to  the  “  Decision  at  Last  ” 
fraud,  with  Russell  &  Co.  as  executors  ?  If  anything  has 
been  set  forth,  ventilated,  and  warned  against,  It  has 
been  this,  but  yet  these  come — several  this  month,  per¬ 
sons  as  innocent  as  can  be,  and  ask  about  it  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  . . .  Here  is  a  letter  enclosing  one  of  the  “  Decisions 
at  Last”  circulars,  from  Sharon,  Pa.  The  writer,  who  is 
entitled  to  a  lot  of  jewelry,  wishes  us  to  go  to  Bond 
street,  and  see  if  they  will  not  change  the  jewelry  for  “  a 
part  watches,”  yet  this  very  man  claims  to  have  read  the 
Humbug  articles.  Do  people  comprehend  what  they 
read?...  It  is  refreshing  to  get  hold  of  anew  swindle, 
but  here  is  one  that  is  such  a  miserable  imitation  for  the 
foregoing,  that  we  are  tempted  to  think  it  is  the  same  old 
Topeka  thing,  under  a  new  name.  Its  circulars  are  headed 
“CONSOLIDATION  OP  ALL  THE  LOTTERIES,” 

the  same  old  story  about  “  unsettled  prizes,”  and  a 
“Committee,”  and  a  new  “ drawing.”  The  orders  are 
not  upon  Russell  &  Co.,  but  upon  J.  S.  Blanck  &  Co., 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Gold  watches  and  chains  have  fallen  ; 
this  scheme  values  them  at  only  $40 — a  base  imitation. 
“Blanck”  is  a  good  name  to  use  with  this. 

“THAT  ROTAL  DOMINION  GIFT  CONCERT,” 
at  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  continues  to  send  its 


schemes  all  over  the  States,  and  is  getting  to  be  more- 
and  more  of  a  nuisance.  Its  manifestoes  are  more  flaring 
than  before,  and  include 

A  BAREFACED  LIE, 

as  they  print  in  conspicuous  type,  “  Money  can  be  sent 
by  mail  legally,”  which,  as  an  abstract  statement,  is  true,, 
bnt  it  can  not  be  sent  “legally”  to  help  any  such  swin¬ 
dles  as  this  “  Royal  ”  one,  and  postmasters  in  the  United, 
States  have  not  only  the  right,  hut  are  by  law  obliged,  to- 
stop  any  letters  sent  to  this  and  similar  concerns. 

CHEAP  JEWELRY.^ 

Here  is  a  letter  that  serves  a^a  specimen  of  many.  It 
encloses  an  advertisement  of  what  is  called  jewelry. 
The  writer,  in  Canada,  wishes  our  opinion,  but  as  he  en¬ 
closed  no  postage,  he  did  not  get  it.  He  says,  “  You  will 
understand  my  question — is  it  a  humbug.”  The  adver¬ 
tisement  contains  several  “  lots.”  The  first  is  a  “50-cent 
Lot ;”  it  offers  a  Watch  Chain,  a  pair  of  Sleeve  Buttons,, 
a  Stone-Set  Scarf  Pin,  three  Spiral  Shirt  Studs,  one  Col¬ 
lar  Button,  and  one  Wedding  Ring — six  articles  in  nine- 
pieces— just  55/9  cents  a  piece.  If  our  correspondent  will 
think  of  the  matter,  ho  will  admit  that  the  advertisers  do 
business  to  make  money,  and  that  their  “goods”  did  not 
cost  them  anything  like  what  they  ask  for  them— now 
what  does  he,  or  anyone  else,  want  with  a  “wedding 
ring,”  or  any  of  the  rest,  that  the  seller  values  at  only 
5V9  cents,  and  which,  probably,  did  not  cost  half  that  to- 
make.  If  he  thinks  they  are  worth  any  more  than  is- 

asked  for  them,  let  him  buy  and  try . A  recent  plant 

humbug  is 

“  THE  CINNAMON  VINE,” 

advertised  by  a  party  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  also  advertises  the  American  Agriculturist ' 
along  with  books,  groceries,  and  other  merchandise.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  party;  he  can  buy  the  Amoicaiv 
Agiiculturist  as  he  can  coal  or  gold,  or  other  staple  article, 
and  sell  it  in  the  same  shop  with  his  other  wares,  and  we 
are  in  no  manner  connected  with,  or  responsible,  for  it. 
We  hold  that  any  one  who  knowingly  sells  a  well  known 
plant  under  a  new  name,  and  one  that  does  not  belong  to- 
it,  commits  a  fraud  upon  the  purchaser.  In  this  case,  the- 
liumbug  does  not  consist  in  the  plant  itself,  but  in  put¬ 
ting  it  out  under  false  pretences.  The  so-called  “Cinna¬ 
mon  Vine  ”  is  nothing  more  nor  less  .than  the  old 
Chinese  yam,  ( Dioscoreea  Batatas), 
which  has  been  so  long  known  under  its  proper  name. 
We  have  often  spoken  of  its  utility  ns  an  ornamental 
climber,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  as  a  food-plant.  It 
has  good  foliage,  and  when  the  plant  gets  old  enough  it 
produces  small  flowers  with  a  pleasant  cinnamon-like 
fragrance.  It  is  simply  an  imposition  to  offer  it  under 

any  other  than  its  own  name _ The  “  Weekly  Visitor,”' 

Galveston,  Texas,  goes  for  that 

U.  S.  SECRET  SERVICE  COMPANY 
iu  a  most  lively  manner.  We  are  glad  of  a  coadjutor  in- 
the  “  Lone  Star  State,”  and  hope  he  will  continue  to  do 
so— but  that  “Secret  Service  Co.”  is  defunct.  One  Cin- 
cinnatti  humbug  the  less,  but  there  is  “  a  few  more  left 
of  the  same  sort.” 

FARMERS  MUST  LOOK  OUT 

for  seed  and  nursery  swindles,  which  appear  every 
spring,  and  of  which  there  promises  to  be  an  unusual 
crop  this  year.  If  a  concern  writes  that  they  have  “  no 
time  to  talk  with  customers,”  but  do  all  their  business 
by  correspondence  by  letter— just  let  them  alone,  and 
buy  of  people  whose  names  are  in  the  directory, -and  who 
can  be  found  when  wanted.  See  article  on  “New  and 
Wonderful  Seeds,”  on  p.  100. . .  Having  to  do  with  hum¬ 
bugs  is  not  calculated  to  give  one  a  view  of 

HUMAN  NATURE  IN  ITS  BEST  ASPECTS. 

Money-making— or  more  properly  money-getting,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  many  schemes,  and  whether  it  is  to- 
recover  an  ancestral  estate,  or  to  cure  some  inherited  dis¬ 
ease,  the  low  aim  of  mere  gajn  is  always  manifest,  and 
the  operators  are  “of  the  earth  earthy.”  Imagine  how 
welcome  the  change,  when  we  found  one  letter  at 

i 

ONLY  SECOND  HAND  FROM  THE  SPIRITS. 

Now  there  are  people  who  do  not  believe  in  spirits,  and 
spiritism,  and  mediums,  and  things.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  may  be  proposed,  in  proof  that  spirits  in  the 
other  world  find  their  highest  enjoyment  in  visiting  close 
chambers  in  tenement  houses  in  this:  tipping  over  the  al¬ 
ready  rickety  furniture,  banging  tamborines  and — when 
very  jolly,  in  slapping  the  faces  of  people  in  the  dark- 
still  there  are  people  who  don’t  believe  in  them.  More¬ 
over,  they  ill  naturedly  say  that  the  spirits  always  foretclll 
that  which  has  happened.  Now  we  have  a  document  that 
is  calculated  to  silence  these  hard-hearted  persons.  It 
comes  from  one  Reno — who  is  a  “  Prof..”  and  he  lives  in 
New  York,  at  No.  205 - ,  but  these  are  not  advertis¬ 

ing  columns.  It  has  a  greasy  look  generally,  being  writ¬ 
ten  on  manifold  paper.  Some  unbelievers  may  say  that 
this  is  in  order  to  send  several  copies  of  the  same  “  reve¬ 
lation  ”  to  different  persons,  bnt  as  we  have  but  turn- 
copies  thus  far,  and  the  date  is  filled  in  with  blue  pencil,. 
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we  pass  that  by  with  contempt.  Reno  is  a  “  Professor  in 
Spiritualism,”  so  he  says,  he  holds  weekly  meetings  of 
eminent  spiritualists,  he  has  a  medium— and  we  will  let 
him  tell  the  rest  of  it  in  his  own  way : 

THUS  WRITES  PROFESSOR  RENO. 

“  In  our  last  meeting  our  sonambulistic  medium,  to  our 
great  astonishment,  acted  in  a  very  strange  and  refractory 
manner,  and  only  by  the  most  stringent  coercion  could 
be  brought  to  tell  that  she  was  influenced  by  a  strange 
spirit,  who  tried  to  induce  her  to  follow  him  to  a  certain 
distance,  his  object  being  to  reveal  a  certain  hidden 
treasure  which  he  once  got  in  his  possession  through  a 
most  hideous  crime,  bnt  being  haunted  and  chased  by 
the  oflicers  of  justice,  hid  the  treasure,  but  had  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape  left  the  hidden  place  a  dead  secret.  This 
he  claimed  allowed  him  no  rest  until  the  treasure  should 
be  unearthed,  which  we  were  willing  to  do,  but  he  ob¬ 
jected,  saying :  'Only  the  man  on  whose  property  the 
treasure  is  hidden  shall  raise  it.’  There  and  then,  through 
our  medium,  revealed  your  name  and  address,  and  he  in 
spirit  showed  the  exact  place  the  treasure  is  hidden,  and 
enjoined  her  that  she  should  in  my  company  show  the 
place  to  you  in  person.  We  asked  for  further  particulars, 
and  he  requested  us  to  inform  yon  of  this,  and  you  would 
send  the  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  give  us  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  hidden  treasure.  After  this  the 
medium  awakened  from  her  sonambulistic  state.  I  now 
consider  it  my  most  imperative  duty  to  inform  you  of 
this,  and  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  to  act  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  you  please.  We  are  naturally  very  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  our  share  of  the  treasure,  and  enjoin  you  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  at  once,  and  forward  $25,  the  necessary 
traveling  expenses ;  and  when  yon  send  the  above 
amount,  send  only  by  letter.  Address,  etc.” 

It  all  went  very  well  until  we  got  towards  the  end,  and 
then  our  faith  in  spirits  and  professors  of  spiritualism  got 
skaky,  and  we  lost  faith,  just  as  the  poor  child  did  when 
she  found  her  doll  stuffed  with  saw-dust — “Forward 
$25”  !— the  "spirits”  are  as  bad  as  embodied  humbugs. 

MATTERS  AND  THINGS  IN  BRIEF. 

“The  Queer,”  or  counterfeit  money  fraud  though 
subsided,  is  by  no  means  dead  ;  we  have  perhaps  one  new 
phase  of  it  a  month,  while  formerly  there  were  20  or 
more.  We  have  said  little  about  it  of  late,  as  it  can  harm 
no  honest  person.  Frank  A.  Johnson  sends  out  circulars 
in  which  he  offers  his  as  “  cigars.”  Take  care,  Frank,  a 
cigar  has  one  end  that  burns.  We  would  say  to  those 
good  people  who,  astounded  at  receiving  a  proposition  to 
purchase  counterfeit  money,  propose  to  us  a  plan  to  catch 
the  chaps,  that  it  will  do  no  good.  They  have  no  counter¬ 
feit  money ,  and  can  not  he  troubled  for  offering  what  does 
not  exist  ..  .We  have  some  curious  developments  in  the 
Note  Business— farmers,  and  all  others,  he  careful  what 
you  sign. . . .  Here  is  one  who  wants  our  opinion  about  $3 
watches.— We  guess  they  are  worth  about  the  same  price 
as  hard  clams— say  50c.  a  peck _ A  friend  sends  a  pros¬ 

pectus  of  a  book  called  the  Complete  Herbalist,  by  one 
O.  Phelps  Brown,  and  asks  our  opinion. — According  to 
the  circular  it  is  the  “  teachingest  ”  sort  of  a  book.  When 
we  read  of  this  book  that  “It  teaches,  by  beautiful  en¬ 
gravings,  the  exact  similarity  in  shape,  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  medical  plants  used  for  the  cure  of  certain  organic 
diseases  and  the  organs  themselves,”  we  stop  and  say 
bosh  I  Brown  should  have  lived  some  centuries  ago  when 
people  believed  in  signatures — he  is  out  of  place  in  this 

age _ Medical  matters  must  go  over  to  another  month. 

The  ass  who  sends  long  anonymous  letters  about  a  certain 
class  of  medical  matters, is  advised  to  save  his  post-stamps. 


A  netv  Industry  fur  tlie  South. — 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  rich  soil  and  fine  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Southern  States  should  be  fitted  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oDe  staple  article  only,  viz.  cotton.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Southern  States  will  in  time  become  the  rich¬ 
est  portion  of  the  country,  agriculturally,  because  of  the 
great  diversity  of  products  possible.  A  new  opening 
has  been  found  for  enterprise,  viz. :  the  production  of 
winter  butter,  and  we  learn  that  one  farmer  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  another  of  Arkansas,  are  sending  fresh  grass 
butter  to  Boston  market  this  winter.  These  farmers 
keep  Jersey  cows,  which  pasture  during  the  winter  upon 
the  native  grasses,  of  which  Blue  Grass  is  the  chief.  Blue 
Grass  for  winter  pasture,  and  Bermuda  Grass  for  the 
summer,  will  sustain  cows  in  fine  order,  and  there  is  the 
whole  winter  for  the  production  of  butter.  Why  should 
not  southern  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  their  climate  and  raise  dairy  products  at  the  time 
when  northern  dairies  are  suspending  operations  ? 

Kerosene  Oil  for  Slieep  Seal*. — “J, 

W.  D.,”  Limestone,  Texas.  It  would  not  be  advisable 
to  pour  kerosene  oil  along  the  spine  of  a  sheep  to  cure 
the  scab  ;  the  effect  would  be  to  cause  sores  where  it  was 
applied,  and  it  would  fail  to  reach  the  vermin  beneath 
the  scabs.  As  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  successful 
application  of  any  remedy,  the  scabs  must  be  broken  so 


that  the  insects  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
remedy  used.  In  using  any  dip  whatever,  this  must  be 
done.  A  rough  corn  cob  is  useful  to  effect  the  rupture 
and  removal  of  the  scabs.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  kerosene 
oil,  we  would  suggest  that  it  be  poured  upon  the  scabby 
parts  of  the  skin,  and  that  these  be  rubbed  with  acorn 
cob  or  something  rough— a  cattle  card  might  answer  the 
purpose— and  the  oil  made  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  scab.  The  application  should  be  repeated  to  destroy 
the  mites  hatched  from  eggs  that  have  escaped.  When 
a  dip  is  used,  the  temperature  should  be  120  degrees,  as 
the  heat  greatly  helps  the  effect  of  the  application. 

Rvea/king-  a  Colt. — “J.  P.  M.,”  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  A  vigorous  colt  years  old,  may  be  safely 
broken  to  the  saddle.  At  this  age  hundreds  of  English 
horses  are  not  only  broken,  but  are  put  through  a  severe 
course  of  training,  and  work  on  the  race-course.  One  of 
the  most  popular  races  is  only  open  to  2-year-olds. 

Roots  Flavoring-  Ulillc.— “  M.,”  Morris 
Co.,  N.  J.  Mangels  and  other  roots  will  flavor  cows  milk, 
unless  they  are  fed  at  the  milking  time.  If  fed  then,  the 
volatile  odor  and  taste  passes  off  through  the  skin  before 
the  next  milking  time. 

Jersey  ami  Gncpasey  Cattle.— “S. 

C.  D.,”  Moorestown,  N.  J.  The  Guernsey  cattle  have 
not  been  bred  so  much  for  fancy  points  or  beauty  as  the 
Jerseys,  and  they  are  consequently,  on  the  average,  better 
butter  cows— that  is,  a  herd  of  ten  Guernsey  cows, 
promiscuously  gathered, would  probably  yield  more  butter 
in  a  given  time  than  ten  unselected  Jerseys.  The  Jerseys 
have  no  doubt  suffered  from  the  fashion  of  breeding  for 
color  and  points,  which  has  been  rife  of  late  years,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  first-class  butter  cows  are  more 
plentiful  in  Guernsey  than  in  Jersey. 

How  to  Apply  I-iinc. — “  Enquirer.” 
There  is  but  one  profitable  way  to  apply  lime  to  land  that 
needs  it,  and  that  is  to  scatter  it  upon  the  surface,  in  an 
air-slaked  or  dry,  powdered,  condition.  This  may  be 
done  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring.  It  will  be  a  waste 
of  labor,  and  a  loss  of  manure,  (not  of  lime),  to  compost 
the  lime  with  manure.  There  is  enough  hard  work  to  be 
done  upon  the  farm,  without  making  useless  labor  by  de¬ 
vising  unheard  of  methods  of  doing  simple  things. 

TIte  lliisiiiess  of  Sheep  Raising. 

— “  J.  W.  B.,”  New  Orleans,  La.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  any  amount  of  money  can  make  sheep  raising  prof¬ 
itable.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  money  invested  when 
there  is  no  experience,  the  greater  risk  there  is  of  loss. 
Where  a  person  knows  nothing  about  sheep,  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  invest  money  in  the  business  until  he  has  learned 
something  about  them  in  a  practical  way,  either  by  living 
for  a  time  with  a  shepherd  who  knows  his  business,  or 
by  hiring  a  competent  shepherd  from  whom  he  may  learn. 

Sonthern  Agriculture.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia  has  issued 
an  interesting  report,  giving  a  comparative  total  yield  of 
crops,  with  cost  and  profit,  under  different  systems  of 
labor.  In  this  report  is  also  given  a  statement  of  the 
general  condition  of  farming  in  Georgia,  of  which  a  very 
good  idea  may  be  gained  from  the  following  extract: 
“  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
generally,  to  change  their  programme.  Their  wheat 
fields  had  their  attention  earlier  than  usual  this  season  ; 
they  are  raising  more  potatoes  and  voot  crops  for  stock, 
and  investing  their  little  surplusage  in  improved  fruit. 
Our  county  has  largely  patronized  the  Atlanta  and  Au¬ 
gusta  nurseries  the  past  season. ..  .Improved  stock  is 
sought  by  almost  every  one.  We  are  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  our  compost  heaps,  and  there  is  manifested  a 
greater  disposition  to  improve  farms  than  formerly.” 
With  such  a  spirit  as  this  abroad.  Southern  agriculture 
cannot  fail  very  soon  to  become  flourishing  and  profitable. 

Seeding  with  Ruclcwhen t.  —  “S.” 
Clover  may  be  sown  with  buckwheat  early  in  July  with 
success.  But.  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  cut  the  buck¬ 
wheat  when  in  blossom  and  leave  it  upon  the  ground  for 
a  mulch.  By  the  time  the  buckwheat  is  ripe,  the  danger 
from  heat  and  dry  weather  will  have  passed  away. 

“  Straziliau  Artichokes.” — The  men¬ 
tion  of  artichokes,  especially  the  variety  to  which  the 
name  “Brazilian  ”  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  Coburn  in 
his  excellent  and  popular  work  on  “  Swine  Husbandry.” 
has  caused  numerous  inquiries  as  to  this  variety.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  common  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
choke  i  there  are  those  with  white,  red,  and  yellow  skin, 
and  of  each  of  these  there  are  forms  with  long  and  round¬ 
ish  tubers.  The  term  “Brazilian  ”  has  been  applied  by 
some  western  growers  to  a  variety  that  produces  a 
rounded,  red-skinned  tnber ;  very  productive,  and  does 


not  spread  so  much  as  the  common  sorts.  It  is  a  con¬ 
venient  distinguishing  name  for  the  variety,  but  no  more 
indicates  that  it  came  from  Brazil  than  the  name  Jeru¬ 
salem  does  that  the  common  form  come  from  that  city,  or 
that  Irish  potatoes  originated  in  Ireland.  Those  who 
have  them  for  sale  should  advertise,  as  we  have  inquiries. 

CitIt.iva.tiou  of  Iaicocii  or  Alfalfa. 

— “G.  W.  F..”  Waynesburg,  Ohio.  Lucern,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  California,  “Alfalfa,”  can  not  be  cultivated 
profitably  where  red  clover  will  thrive.  It  is  a  plant 
suited  for  a  dry  climate,  and  is  a  very  valuable  fodder 
plant,  but  clover  surpasses  it  in  value  and  in  ease  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Where  heavy  liquid  manuring  could  be  given, 
or  ihe  crop  could  be  irrigated,  it  would  give  a  greater 
yield  than  clover.  We  have  tried  it,  but  do  not  care  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  We  are  satisfied  With  red  clover. 

Grinding-  Roue. — “R.  E.  C.”  If  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  bone  can  be  procured  and  used  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  a  mill,  it  would  certainly  bo  desirable  to 
work  up  all  the  bones  for  fertilizers  that  a  district  could 
furnish.  The  Bogardus  “  Eccentric  Mill  ”  is  an  excellent 
machine  for  grinding  bones  into  fine  flour,  and  can  be 
worked  by  a  6-horse  power  engine.  There  are  other 
mills  suitable  for  this  purpose,  mentioned  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  line  ground 
bone  into  superphosphate, as  it  is  valuable  in  its  raw  state. 

Endless  Chain  Wog-l’ower. — “  A.  S. 

5., ”  Portgage  Co.,  Ohio.  There  are  several  small  tread- 
powers  made  for  a  sheep,  calf,  or  dog,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  horse-powers.  These  cost  about  $25.  The 
New  York  Plow  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  exhibited  a  very 
good  one  at  the  recent  American  Institute  Fair. 

Pipes  for  Convoying-  Water. — “Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Lynnfield,  Mass.  It  is  practicable  to  convey 
water  2,300  feet  from  a  reservoir  with  a  fall  of  30  feet,  so 
as  to  have  the  water  rise  at  the  outlet  to  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  and  escape  freely.  The 
first  1,000  feet  should  be  a  154-inch  pipe,  the  second  1,000 
may  be  1  inch,  and  the  last  300  feet  may  be  %  or  X  inch. 
Galvanized  iron  pipe  would  be  best.  If  a  large  flow  is  de¬ 
sired  from  the  outlet,  the  pipe  may  he  wholly  of  1)4  inch. 

Wlial  Proportion  of  Eggs  hatch 
after  shipment.- “  R.”  If  eggs  that  are  shipped 
by  railroad  are  properly  packed  and  are  not  too  stale,  we 
should  expect  that  as  large  a  proportion  would  hatch  as 
of  any  others.  We  have  hatched  eggs  that  have  been 
Bhipped  in  barrels  1,500  miles  without  any  unusual  loss. 

Tarnished  Clotli  u s  a  Substitute 

for  Glass,  to  cover  hot-beds  and  cold  frames.  In 
February,  1874,  we  published  an  article  by  that  wide¬ 
awake  horticulturist,  the  late  J.  B.  Root,  of  Rockford, 

111.,  in  which  he  gave  directions  for  preparing  sheeting 
as  a  substitute  for  glass.  He  had  his  sheeting  sewed  to¬ 
gether  and  hemmed,  of  a  size  corresponding  to  four  hot¬ 
bed  sashes.  He  melted  together,  in  an  iron  kettle,  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil,  1  quart;  Sugar  of  Lead  and  Rosin,  in  fine 
powder,  1  ounce  of  each.  When  thoroughly  melted  and 
incorporated,  he  applied  this,  hot,  with  a  brush,  to  the 
cloth,  stretched  for  the  purpose  on  a  frame.  In  two 
days,  he  gave  another  coat.  When  dry,  he  used  this  to 
cover  his  frames.  No  doubt  a  frame,  covered  with  this — 
as  a  shelter — would  be  a  great  help,  bnt  it  is  in  no  respect 
equal  to  glass,  and  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  shut  out  at 
least  half  of  the  light,  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute. 

Basket  Items  continued 
on  page  113. 


Catalogues  Received. 


See  page  8  in  January  last  for  other  catalogues. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Some  of  our  seedsmen  append  to  their  seed  catalogues 
lists  of  small  fruits,  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  etc. 
And  we  may  say  that  they,  at  any  rate  those  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  keep  on  sale  implements,  fertilizers, 
baskets,  aquaria,  and  all  such  articles. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  This 
catalogue,  while  not  neglecting  garden  and  flower  seeds, 
is  especially  full  in  field  and  farm  seeds,  novelties  in  the 
way  of  fodder  and  root  crops  and  grasses. 

Benson.  Burpee  &  Co.,  No.  223  Church  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.— Garden,  field,  and  flower  seeds,  with  inter¬ 
esting  novelties  in  each.  They  are  also  engaged  in  live 
stock  of  all  kinds. 

Hugo  Better,  New  London,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  offers 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  “grown  in"  and  for  the 
West.  The  preface  shows  that  his  heart  is  in  his  business. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. — 
An  enormous  treatise  of  over  200  pages,  including  every¬ 
thing  in  their  line.  Also  a  special  list  of  novelties. 
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Wat.  E.  Bowditch.  No.  645  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mas-. 
— To  his  general  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
are  added  one  of  plants,  and  lists  of  later  novelties. 

D.  C.  Brainerd,  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  has  a  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  catalogue  of  “  Shakers’  ”  seeds,  made 
additionally  useful  by  an  Almanac  and  Rural  Register. 

Alfred  Biudgeman,  No.  876  Broadway,  New  York.— 
Probably  no  name,  except  that  of  Thorburn,  is  more 
thoroughly  identified  with  New  York  horticulture.  Mr. 
B.'s  catalogue  is,  as  usual,  neat,  and  up  to  the  time. 

W.  H.  Carson,  No.  125  Chambers  St..  N.  Y.— The  ex¬ 
cellent  taste  and  neatness  of  this  catalogue,  which  in¬ 
cludes  specialties,  are  characteristic  of  the  author,  than 
whom  we  know  of  no  more  competent  seedsman. 

John  Lewis  Child,  Queens,  N.  Y.— One  need  not  be 
troubled  about  prices,  as  all  seeds  are  put  up  in  “  Half 
Bime  Packets.” 

Henry  E.  Chitty,  169  Main  St..  Paterson.  N.  J.,  offers 
flower  seeds  in  collections  at  low  rates,  and  the  same 
with  greenhouse  plants. 

Cole  &  Brother,  Pella,  Iowa,  we  judge  are  prosper¬ 
ing,  as  this  year’s  catalogue  is  a  great  improvement  on 
former  ones.  To  induce  people  to  buy  their  seeds,  which 
are  largely  grown  by  themselves,  they  offer  the  American 
Agriculturist  as  a  premium  on  easy  terms. 

Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Whethersfield,  Conn.,  in¬ 
clude  an  almanac  and  useful  calendar  in  their  catalogue. 
The  name  is  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  best  of 
Connecticut  seeds,  that  we  need  add  nothing  more. 

O.  M.  Crosby  &  Gorden,  Banbury,  Conn. — The  sight 
of  the  address  brought  to  mind  the  “Danbury  News 
Man.”  who  writes  a  preface  to  the  catalogue,  but  it  is 
sensible  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

Ferris,  Minard  &  Co..  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  offer 
among  their  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  several  novel¬ 
ties.  besides  various  things  needed  by  the  gardener  and 
rural  resident. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  their  beautiful  “  Seed  Annual  ”  is  a  "  Michigan 
production.”  With  abundant  other  illustrations,  they 
give  interesting  scenes  on  their  seed  farm,  and  a  fine 
colored  plate  of  a  “  New  Dwarf  Japanese  Cockscomb.” 

J.  A.  Foote,  512  Main  St.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind  —Has  a 
full  list  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  among  them  some  excel¬ 
lent  specialties,  such  as  the  “Terre  Haute  Nutmeg 
Melon,”  which  we  know  to  be  good.  “  Green  Fringed 
Lettuce,”  etc.  Also  flower  seeds  and  plants. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  introducer  of  the  Hubbard 
Squash,  sends  from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  his  catalogue,  so 
unlike  all  others  in  form  and  contents,  that  it  is  alwaysa 
pleasure  to  get,  it.  and  to  read  of  the  novelties  and  spe¬ 
cialties— but  he  does  not  forget  the  old  stand-bys. 

It.  D.  Hawley,  492-198  Main  St..  Hartford,  Conn,, 
sends  his  catalogue  of  Wethersfield  garden  and  field 
seeds,  and  offers  a  large  number  of  useful  implements. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  No.  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 
present  in  their  catalogue  in  bold  letters,  “  Everything 
for  the  Garden.”  and  when  we  look  at  its  contents  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  well  nigh  “everything.”  except 
sunshine  and  rain,  and  other  unpurchasable  things,  is  to 
be  found  among  their  novelties  and  regular  stock. 

Hollister.  Carter  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  offer  a  se¬ 
lect  list  of  field,  and  garden  seeds,  largely  grown  by 
themselves.  Also  sorghum  machinery  and  implements. 

A.  Howard  &  Co.,  Pontoosuc,  Ill.,  flower  and  garden 
seeds,  a  selection  of  plants,  and  useful  cultural  directions. 

Charles  F.  Lane,  Koshkononjr.  Wis.,  has  a  remarka¬ 
bly  full  catalogue,  largely  filled  with  cultural  directions. 
Also  requisites  for  the  apiary,  implements,  books,  etc. 

Nanz  &  Nedner  forgot  to  say  so,  on  their  title 
page,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  they  offer  so  large  a  list  of  both 
seeds  and  plants,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  classify  their 
catalogue,  which  is  very  full,  including  novelties  in  both. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker.  80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
full,  neat,  and  well  illustrated  list.  They  do  not  need  to 
announce  themselves  as  “  successors  to,”  any  one.  A 
“  Knickerbocker  ”  should  be  at  home  in  Albany,  if  any 
where. 

W.  II.  Reid,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  well  illustrated 
catalogue,  with  colored  frontispiece,  as  “Reid’s  Illus¬ 
trated  Floral  Tribute  for  1878.” 

R.  M.  Sihimway,  Rockford,  Ill.,  bas  a  catalogue,  am¬ 
ply  illustrated,  and  with  very  full  cultural  directions, 
which  must  be  very  useful. 

H.  N.  Smith,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.,  offers  certain 
flower  seeds  in  collections  at  very  low  rates. 

The  Plant  Seed  Company,  (what  an  appropriate  com¬ 
bination  of  names),  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  a  catalogue  as 
large,  as  full,  and  as  amply  illustrated  as  in  former  years 
— and  that  is  all  we  need  say. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  St.,  N.  Y.  This 
is  the  oldest  seed  house  in  New  York,  and  does  an  im¬ 
mense  business  in  the  quietest  manner.  This  year's  cat¬ 
alogue  is  a  departure  from  former  years,  in  as  much  as 
they  include  garden  ant  field  seed,  flower  seeds,  and 
spring  bulbs  in  one  neat  and  comprehensive  list,  which 
of  course  includes  “  novelties  ”  of  the  year. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  Factory ville,  Wyoming  Co., 
Pa.,  with  a  general  stock,  offers  a  number  of  specialties, 
particularly  among  potatoes. 

Van terbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St..  N.  Y.,  a 
condensed  list,  offering  a  full  assortment  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  including  machinery. 

.Tames  Vick,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  in  his  “  Catalogue  and 
Floral  Guide,”  presents  the  same  abundance  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  neatness,  as  formerly,  and  he  does  not  forget 
the  old  standard  varieties  in  offering  his  novelties. 

W.  C.  Wilson  &  Co.,  45  West  141, h  St.,  N.  Y.,  well 
known  dealers  in  plants,  now  offer  seeds,  glndioluses.and 
other  spring  bulbs, in  a  catalogue  “as  neat  as  a  new  pin.” 

David  R.  Wood,  Morrisville,  Lamoille  Co.,  Vt.  Veg¬ 
etable  seeds,  seed  potatoes  as  a  specialty,  and  the  Arnold 
Poison  Distributor  first  figured  by  us  in  August.  1876. 

E.  Wyman,  Jr.,  Rockford,  III.,  gives  special  promi¬ 
nence  to  flower  seeds  and  summer-flowering  bulbs,  and 
offers  vegetable  seeds  in  collections  at  low  rates. 


FLORISTS. 

Where  are  they  ?  we  have,  thus  far,  save  those  noted 
in  January,  received  but  a  few  catalogues  in  this  depart¬ 
ment— the  rest  no  doubt  will  come  next  month. 

Ben.t.  A.  Elliott  &  Co„  114  Market  St..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  calls  his  catalogue  “  The  Garden.”  It  is  largely  oc¬ 
cupied  by  useful  directions  for  cultivation,  and  also 
gives  a  list  of  new  and  old  plants. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  their  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  plants,  have  various 
novelties,  including  the  new  Coleus  figured  last  month. 

Peter  Henderson,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.,  prefaces 
his  catalogue  with  a  splendid  chromo-lithograph  of  that 
fine  new  Hydrangea,  “Thomas  Hogg,”— and  the  white 
Tea  Rose  “Cornelia  Cook.” — His  catalogue,  as  usual, 

resents  the  novelties  of  the  season,  and  all  those  which 

ave  ceased  to  be  novelties. 

C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co.,  No.  22  Trcmont  St.,  Boston,  un¬ 
der  the  Boston  Museum,  floral  decoration  a  specialty. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy.  N.  J.,  in  his  spring  cata¬ 
logue,  makes  a  specialty  of  gladiolus,  but  if  there  is  any 
novelty  of  the  season  that  is  not  included  in  it,  we  have 
failed  to  discover  it— and  so  neat  1 

A.  Whitcomb,  Lawrence,  Kas. — A  well  selected  stock 
of  bedding  and  greenhouse  plants,  presented  in  a  cata¬ 
logue  which  is  a  marvel  of  neatness. 

J.  C.  Wood  &  Brother,  Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  otter  a  full  catalogue  of  greenhouse,  stove,  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  including  the  novelties  of  the  season. 

W.  B.  Woodruff,  Westfield,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. — In  his 
catalogue  of  flower,  bedding,  and  vegetable  plants,  has 
some  useful  talk  about  plants  of  various  kinds. 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J..  make  a  specialty  of 
Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants.  Their  catalogue 
adds  to  last  year’s  list,  those  plants  which  have  been 
tested,  and  the  new  ones  that  are  now  offered. 

NURSERYMEN. 

James  Donaldson,  executor  of  John  Donaldson,  will 
continue  the  business  of  the  Kittanuing  Nurseiies  at 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  with  floriculture  stock  in  addition. 

Robert  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan.  Dl.,  make  a 
specialty  of  evergreen  and  ornamental  tree  seedlings, 
which  they  raise  by  the  million. 

Ferris,  Minard  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  offer,  be¬ 
sides  a  general  stock  of  trees,  a  large  list  of  small  fruits. 

C.  A.  Green,  Clifton,  Monroe  Co..  N.  Y.,  makes  fa¬ 
vorable  terms  for  small  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

E.  W.  Harrington,  Palmyra.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 
wholesale  and  retail  lists  and  ‘Root  Grafts  for  Beginners.’ 

D.  E.  Hoxie,  Northampton,  Mass.— Catalogue  of  straw¬ 
berries,  grapes,  and  other  sma.l  fruits,  seed  potatoes,  etc. 

C.  W.  Kesler,  Bethany  Church,  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C.,  of¬ 
fers  fruits  of  all  kinds  suited  to  the  Southern  States. 

T.  B.  Miner,  Linden,  Union  Co.,  N.  J..  sends  a  special 
list  of  seedling  strawberries,  his  new  grapes,  etc. 

E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  This,  one  of  the 
oldest  nurseries,  offers  “  special  rates  by  the  car-load. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwnll-on-the-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
sends  a  chatty  circular  about  new  and  old  small  fruits. 

Shinn  &  Co.,  Niles,  Alameda  Co..  Cal.,  a  catalogue  of 
trees,  etc.,  suited  to  California,  a  large  colored  sheet, 
showing  five  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Persimmon. 

C.  M.  Silva  &  Son.  Newcastle,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. — A 
general  assortmentof  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  adapted 
to  California,  including  Japanese  Persimmons. 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co..  Humboldt.  Tenn.,  send  their 
wholesale  list,  which  includes  a  full  assortment. 

John  Van  Loon.  New  Amsterdam.  La  Crosse  Co., 
Wis.  With  a  general  nursery  stock,  makes  a  specialty  of 
small  fruits,  and  offers  them  as  premiums  to  those  who 
subscribe  to  him  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

B.  R.  Westcott,  Richmond,  Ind.,  is  no  new  hand  at 
the  business,  as  he  offers  his  37th  wholesale  price  list. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  their  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits  in  general,  make  a  specialty  of  the 
“Duncan”  strawberry  and  “Brighton”  grape. 

J.  C.  Wood  &  Brother,  Fishkill,  N.  Y..  send  a  full 
and  illustrated  catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  give  good  advice  as  to  planting. 

T.  C.  Yeomans  &  Sons,  Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 
send  a  general  catalogue,  and  give  useful  instruction  in 
planting  and  pruning,  with  illustrations. 

FOREIGN. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada,  are  no 
novices,  for  we  have  their  27th  annual  catalogue,  and  a 
very  creditable  one  it  is.  Yankee  notions  not  excluded. 

William  Rennie,  Toronto,  Canada. — Its  neat  exterior 
of  Scotch  plaid,  is  borne  out  by  the  contents.  Our  Cana¬ 
dian  neighbors  are  well  served  by  their  seedsmen. 

William  Thompson,  Tavern  St.,  Ipswich,  England, 
is  known  to  botanists  as  one  of  the  few  seedsmen,  not 
only  in  England,  but  everywhere,  as  being,  while  “in 
the  trade,”  an  accurate  botanist.  His  supplementary 
catalogue  for  1878,  contains  many  rare  American  seeds. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FERTILIZERS. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co.,  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls.  Mass.,  offer  a  great  variety  of  farm  implements, 
and  among  them  excellent  feed  cutters,  plows,  cultiva¬ 
tors.  and  notably  a  hand-power  threshing  machine. 

Wm.  L.  Boyer  &  Bro.,  2101  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.,  describe  their  Union  Railway  Horse  Power 
and  Farm  Grist  Mill  in  a  special  circular. 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co..  No.  34  Metropolitan 
Block.  Chicago,  Ill.  The  use  of  their  Scraper  and  Ditch¬ 
er  is  illustrated  with  great  fullness,  and  their  recently  in¬ 
troduced  “  Screw  Harrow  ”  presents  a  novelty  in  the  way 
of  implements,  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  know  more. 

The  Farmer’s  Friend  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  make  the  Farmer’s  Friend  Grain  Drill,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  Centennial  Grand  Prize  Medal  and  Diploma. 
The  feeding  apparatus  of  this  drill  is  its  prominent  fea¬ 
ture.  It  sows  all  sorts  of  seeds,  with  fertilizers  if  desired. 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  York.  Penn.,  issue  a  handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  their  wares,  which  include  every¬ 
thing  for  use  on  the  farm  in  the  way  of  tools,  etc.  The 


specialties  are  steam  threshers  and  separators,  the 
Farmer’s  Favorite  Grain  Drill,  and  harvesting  machines. 

Frick  &  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  describe  their  Eclipse 
Steam  Engine,  which  they  offer  in  both  portable  and 
stationary,  and  combined  portable  and  stationary  shapes. 
They  also  make  a  grain  separator,  cleaner,  and  bagger. 

A.  W.  Gray  &  Sons.  Middletown  Springs.  Vt.,  illus¬ 
trate  the  merits  of  their  one,  two,  and  three  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers,  with  their  various  machines  for  sawing  wood. 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  No. 

158  Front  St.,  N.  Y.,  are  making  a  literature  of  their  own. 
Their  recent  circulars  give  a  great  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  use  fertilizers. 

G.  Westinghouse  &  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  give  full 
particulars  of  their  Separators  and  Threshers,  with  the 
horse  and  steam  powers  for  driving  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Drier  Co.,  Chambersburg.  Pa.— A  simple 
apparatus  for  drying  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  No.  37  Maiden 
Lane,  N.  Y.,  and  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  who  have  supplied  the 
American  Agriculturist  with  more  microscopes  than  were 
ever  before  made  for  one  order,  send  a  catalogue  of 
Compound  Microscopes  and  other  optical  instruments. 

J.  S.  Bircii  &  Co.,  No.  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.— Self-adjust¬ 
ing  Watch  Keys,  Alarm  Clocks,  and  other  useful  things. 

Chadborn  Coldwell  Manufacturing  Co.,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  make  the  widely  known  “Excelsior  Lawn 
Mowers.”  They  have  done  two  good  things,  reduced 
the  prices  and  diminished  the  weight  of  their  mowers, 
which  now  go  to  Europe  at  the  rate  of  over  1.U00  yearly. 

Cleveland  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Co..  No.  42  Barclay 
St..  New  York,  and  Cleveland,  O.,  send  an  illustrated  •  I 
catalogue.  Their  Library  Lamp  was  noticed  last  month. 

Everett  &  Small.  No.  43  South  Market  St..  Boston, 
Mass., are  the  sole  makers  of  the  “  Matthew’s  Seed  Drill,” 
which  they  claim  to  be  “  the  most  perfect  drill  in  use.” 

A.  H.  Hewes  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  make  illustrated 
flower  pots,  vases,  &  horticultural  earthenware  generally. 

Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass., 
set  forth  the  merits  of  the  “Tuttle  ”  Family  Knitter. 

T.  H.  McAllister.  No.  49  Nassau  St..  New  York,  be¬ 
sides  his  general  optical  catalogue,  issues  one  especial¬ 
ly  devoted  to  telescopes,  spyglasses,  and  their  uses. 

Massachusetts  Arms  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.— The 
“Maynard  Rifle,”  and  everything  thereto  appertaining. 

E.  Ruiilman.  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  claims  that  his  “Hand- 
Cultivator,  or  Wheel-Hoe,”  is  the  best  in  use. 

J.  C.  Stribi.ing,  Pendleton,  R.  I.,  makes  the  “Dixie 
Fruit  Picker.” 

Trevor  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N,  Y.,  make  wooden  labels 
of  every  size. 

Wilson  &  Howell,  Whippany,  N.  J.,  make  Moore’s 
Patent  Duster  for  distributing  Paris  Green.  It  looks  , 
efficient,  and  we  shall  try  it  when  there  are  any  “bugs.” 


Bee  Notes  for  March. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


Let  bees,  out  of  doors,  be  left  undisturbed,  unless  nec¬ 
essary  to  examine  occasionally  to  see  that  the  entrance 
does  not  become  stopped  by  snow,  ice,  or  dead  bees. 

I  This  sometimes  takes  place  after  a  cold  spell  of  weather, 
when  the  frost  on  the  inside  of  the  hive,  accumulated 
from  the  breath  of  the  bees,  melts,  runs  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  there  freezes.  Those  wintering  in-doors 
should  be  left  as  entirely  undisturbed  as  possible. 

Bees  ninl  Grapes. 

Mr.  Jos.  Lesley,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  writes,  “  can 
you  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  out  what  are  the  odors 
that  are  disliked  by  bees.  I  have  fine  grapes,  and  desire 
to  eat  them,  but  my  neighbor's  bees  are  always  before 
me,  so  that  I  get  about  20  por  cent  only  of  the  yield.”— 

If  beekeepers  are  conscientious  and  honest  persons,  this 
is  a  question  of  even  more  importance  to  them  than  to 
those  who  cultivate  grapes.  It  is  a  topic  which  has  long 
been  discussed.  That  many  kinds  of  grapes  will,  from 
different  causes,  become  cracked  or  broken,  while  yet 
hanging  on  the  vineB,  is  well  known  to  grape  growers. 
When  the  skin,  from  any  cause,  becomes  broken,  it  is  : 
undeniable  that,  if  honey  be  scarce,  bees  will  suck  out 
the  juices.  But  the  inference  from  the  above  inquiry  is, 
that  the  bees  attack  and  destroy  sound  grapes. 

That  wasps  and  hornets  are  capable  of  puncturing  the 
skin  of  the  grape,  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  ever 
seen  a  magnified  illustration  of  the  serrated  jaws  of  these 
insects,  while  the  jaws  of  the  honey-bee,  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope,  appear  entirely  different ;  they  qre  smooth  and 
apparently  pliable.  This  fact  must  convince  any  one 
that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  bee  to  bite  the 
skin  of  any  fruit.  I  could  cite  various  authorities  to 
prove  this,  some  of  whom  were  equally  interested  in 
both  bees  and  grapes.  I  have  myself  tested  the  matter 
repeatedly,  watching  the  bees  day  after  day,  when  honey 
was  not  gathered  from  the  usual  sources,  and  have  never 
known  an  instance  where  the  bees  injured  a  grape,  when 
the  skin  was  not  first  broken  from  some  other  cause. 

The  year  1869  was  the  poorest  season  for  honey  ever 
known,  not  a  pound  of  fall  honey  being  gathered  by 
many  swarms.  We  had  over  100  swarms  of  bees  at  our 
home  apiary,  and  at  the  same  place  about  one  ton  of 
grapes.  If,  from  any  cause,  a  grape,  or  any  kind  of  fruit, 
became  broken,  the  bees  would  at  once  appropriate  it. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  puncture  the  skin,  they 
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would  hare  destroyed  the  entire  crop,  Yet  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  find  them  injuring  sound  fruit.  The  late  Mr. 
Quinby  was  for  years  largely  interested  in  both  bees  and 
grapes,  and  his  experience  corroborated  this  conclusion. 
That  it  may  be  an  annoyance  to  grape  growers  to  have 
their  vineyards  visited  by  our  bees,  only  for  the  purposes 
admitted,  I  am  well  aware,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  if  I 
were  able  to  offer  any  suggestion  for  mitigating  the 
trouble.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  be  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  keep  the  bees  away  that  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  fruit.  Intelligent  horticulturists 
agree  that  the  honey  bee  is  exceedingly  useful,  if  not  in¬ 
dispensable  to  plants,  by  the  aid  it  renders  in  the  fertili¬ 
zation  of  many  flowers.  It  would  he  difficult  to  imagine 
what  would  he  the  consequence  if  bees  should  become 
extinct.  It  seems  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  benefit 
they  are  in  fertilizing  flowers,  more  than  counterbalance 
the  occasional  depredations  of  which  we  complain. 

Weight  of  Swarms. 

The  amount  of  honey  consumed  by  the  four  swarms 
of  bees  reported  last  month,  during  Jan.,  was  as  follows: 
No.  1,  li  lbs. ;  No.  2.11b. ;  No.  3,  34  lbs.  These  were  in¬ 
doors.  No.  4,  which  was  out  of  deors,  consumed  6}  lhs. 

- ■  i*i  i - 

A  New  Potato— Burbank’s  Seedling. 


Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  is 
not  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  introduction  of 
excellent  squashes  that  he  neglects  “  wisdom’s  old 
potato,”  for  he  has  made  known  several  varieties 
of  what  people  call,  when  they  wish  to  write 
prettily,  that  “  esculent  tuber.”  Mr.  Gregory’s 
latest  introduction  among  potatoes  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  named  “Burbank’s  Seedling,”  which  he 
knows,  as  well  as  we,  will,  should  it  attain  the 
popularity  he  hopes  for  it,  be  known  as  the  “  Bur¬ 
bank,”  and  nothing  else.  That  remarkable  potato, 
the  “  Early  Rose,”  the  introduction  of  which  (even 
at  $5  the  ib.)  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the 
present  century,  not  only  in  itself  resuscitated  po¬ 
tato  culture,  but  it  has  been  the  parent  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  useful  progeny,  among  the  latest  of 
which  comes  the  “  Burbank,”  and  asks  for  a  place 


by  the  side  of  our  now  many  valuable  kinds.  The 
form  of  the  “  Burbank  ”  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  of  medium  size,  running  remarkably  uni¬ 
form  in  this  respect ;  medium  as  to  season,  excel¬ 
lent  as  to  quality,  whether  boiled  or  baked,  but  its 
most  prominent  character  is  its  abundant  yield.  Not 
long  ago,  it  used  to  be  thought  that  a  potato  from 
the  seed  must  be  cultivated  for  four  or  five  years 
before  its  full  size  was  reached,  and  its  qualities 
known.  But  the  excellent  Mr.  Breese,  of  “  Early 
Rose  ”  fame,  changed  all  this.  He  sowed  the  seed 
from  the  seed-ball  as  he  would  tomato-seed,  and 


transplanted  the  same,  and  found  that  he  got  good 
potatoes,  and  good  sized  ones,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season  ;  and  if  a  seedling  was  not  satisfactory 
then  and  at  once,  it  probably  never  would  be  so. 
Mr.  Burbank’s  experience  sustained  Mr.  Breese’s 
views,  for  the  first  year,  from  the  seed-ball,  the 
yield  was  3  lbs.  3  ozs.,  of  good  sized  potatoes.  Mr. 
Gregory  presents  us  testimony  of  large  succeeding 
yields,  and  though  we  have  not  yet  tried  the  “  Bur¬ 
bank,”  we  have  such  confidence  in  his  judgment 
that  we  6hall  plant  it,  expecting  large  returns.  If 
any  one  expects  that  the  “  Burbanlt,”  or  any  other 
variety,  will  give  him  large  returns  from  starved 
land,  he  should  not  grow  potatoes  for  a  living. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— XXXIX. 


More  Scientific  Experimenting  by  Farm¬ 
ers.  —  Practical  Conclusions.  —  Plans 
for  Experiments  Next  Season. 

In  one  of  the  experiments  with  com,  described 
in  the  last  article,  on  three  plots  where  potash  was 
not  supplied,  the  crop  failed,  while  on  three  other 
plots,  in  which  it  was  added  in  different  combina¬ 
tions,  the  yield  was  good,  and  was  as  large  with  the 
potash  in  the  form  of  German  potash  salts  alone,  as 
where  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  were  supplied 
with  it.  In  another  experiment,  where  sixteen 
plots  were  tested  with  as  many  different  fertilizers, 
wherever  phosphoric  acid  was  omitted  the  crop 
failed,  and  wherever  it  was  supplied  the  growth  was 
good.  The  vield  of  corn  rose  and  fell  with  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  paid  no  apparent  regard  to 
the  other  materials.  The  inference  then  is,  that  in 
the  first  case,  potash,  and  in  the  other,  phosphoric 
acid,  was  the  article  of  plant-food  most  needed. 

Mr.  Sage’s  experiment,  the  results  of  which  are 
given  in  the  table  below,  tells  a  still  different 
story,  and  a  very  instructive  one.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  feature  is  that  the  crop  was  a  *otal  failure  in 
every  case  except  the 
two  where  complete 
fertilizers  were  used. 
Dried  blood,  super¬ 
phosphate,  potash 
salts,  and  plaster 
alone,  each  brought 
crops  no  larger,  and, 
if  anything,  poorer  in 
quality  than  where  no 
fertilizerwas  applied. 
The  mixture  of  dried 
blood  and  superphos¬ 
phate,  corresponding 
to  a  first  class  “am- 
moniated  ”  super¬ 
phosphate, did  scarce¬ 
ly  any  better.  In  each 
case  the  crop  was,  as 
Mr.  Sage  says,  “all  refuse  com  and  hardly  worth  sav¬ 
ing.”  But  with  the  complete  fertilizers,  the  yields 
were  good.  Hen  manure,  which  furnished  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  plant  food,  brought  about  40  bushels  of 
shelled  corti  per  acre.  The  mixture  of  dried  blood, 
superphosphate,  and  potash  salt,  which  cost  at  the 
rate  of  §6.40  per  acre,  and  furnished  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  potash, in  probably  larger  quantities 
than  the  hen  manure,  brought  60  bushels  of  very 
fine  shelled  com  to  the  acre.  “  This,”  Mr.  Sage 
says  “  was  such  a  crop  as  I  like  to  have.  It  grew 
well  all  summer,  and  the  corn  was  very  fine.  The 


stalks  were  large  and  green  when  the  corn  was 
ripe,  and  will  make  excellent  fodder.” 

I  am  very  sorry  there  is  not  space  here  to  give 
accounts  of  a  number  of  other  experiments,  whose 
results  are  extremely  interesting  and  instructive. 
One,  in  particular,  from  Mr.  Lufkin,  of  the  “Maine 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  ” 
and  one  of  the  very  best  I  have  received,  by  the  way, 
is  full  of  instruction.  Three  crops,  potatoes,  beans, 
and  rutabagas,  were  grown.  To  yield  these  crops, 
the  soil  evidently  needed  phosphoric  acid  most, 
and  nitrogen  next.  Potash  seemed  to  do  scarcely 
any  good.  According  to  Mr.  Lufkin’s  figures,  the 
gain  from  the  use  of  nitrogenous  superphosphates 
on  potatoes  and  rutabagas  was  from  $50  to  $S0  per 
acre.  With  the  other  articles  there  was  either  a 
much  smaller  gain  or  a  loss,  which,  in  some  cases, 
was  very  considerable.  With  beans  there  was  a  loss 
in  every  case  except  the  one  with  superphosphate 
alone,  which  brought  a  small  gain.  This  accords 
with  what  Mr.  Lawes,  of  England,  says,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  30  years’  experimenting  with  fertilizers,  that 
“it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  artificial  manures  with 
beans,  peas,  tares,  or  other  leguminous  plants.  Corn 
[i.  e.,  grain]  androotcrops  will  take  all  the  artificial 
manure  which  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  for.” 

One  of  the  most  sensible  and  prominent  farmers 
in  our  State,  in  referring  to  his  experiment  last  sea¬ 
son,  says  something  very  much  to  the  point: 
“  After  footing  up  the  gains  and  losses  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plots,  it  occurred  to  me  to  strike  the  balance 
of  the  experiment  as  a  wdiole.  Some  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  brought  a  large  gain,  others  a  heavy  loss. 
Taking  the  w-hole  together,  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
creased  yield  wras  more  than  the  cost,  but  the 
balance  on  the  credit  6ide  was  small.  Now  I  think 
this  is  a  fair  epitome  of  the  success  a  good  many  of 
us  farmers  have  with  commercial  fertilizers.  We 
know  we  must  put  more  manure  on  our  farms 
than  they  produce.  Wc  have  got  to  do  that,  or  go 
under.  We  use  the  fertilizers  we  find  in  the  markets 
at  random,  without  understanding  how  or  why. 
Sometimes  we  gain,  sometimes  we  lose.  If  we 
know  what  ones  to  buy,  and  when  and  where  and 
how  to  use  them,  we  may,  barring  the  weather — 
which  of  course  we  can  not  control — be  fairly  sure 
of  a  good  profit  every  time.  1  am  persuaded  that 
the  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  learn  what  are  the 
wants  of  our  crops  and  soils,  and  the  best  means  to 
meet  them,  is  by  studying  them  with  such  experi¬ 
ments  as  these.  Mine  has  cost  me  a  little  trouble, 
and  has  given  me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  return. 
I  feel  that  1  have  learned  what  one  of  my  fields,  in 
its  present  condition,  stands  most  in  need  of,  and 
have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  give  it  next  season. 
Meanwhile,  I  propose  to  go  on  with  this  experi¬ 
menting,  and  see  how  much  more  I  can  learn  about 
myfarm  and  crops.” 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  have  something  more 
to  say  about  these  experiments,  and  give  plans  and 
directions  for  making  similar  ones  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Meanwhile  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  be- 
come.so  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  for  farmers  that,  with  their  wonted  public 
spirit,  they  have  undertaken  to  do  for  their  large 
circle  of  readers,  what  the  Experiment  Station  did 
for  a  limited  number  of  persons  last  year,  to  wit, 
supply  the  materials  of  attested  quality,  and  with 
full  explanations  and  directions  for  use.  So,  I 
presume,  the  number  will  be  very  considerable,  and 
the  results  valuable.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

Wesleyan  University ,  Middletown,  Conn. 


EXPERIMENT  WITH  CORN,  BY  CHESTER  SAGE,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Soil :  Heavy  loam,  very  poor,  hard  pan  subsoil.  Previous  treatment :  1874  manured  with  blood  guano  [slaughterhouse  refuse],  300  lhs.  per  acre  ;  crop, oats,  15  bushels  per  acre  : 
1875,  no  manure,  hay,  X  ton  :  1876,  no  manure,  hay,  X  (on.  Size  of  each  plot,  one  row  (79  hills,  3  ft.  9  in.  apart),  18  rods  long,  making  about  4  square  rods  area.  Amounts  of 
fertilizers:  800  lhs.  per  acre,  except  hen  manure  handful  to  each  hill.  Fertilizers  applied  in  the  hill,  mixed  well  with  the  soil  and  covered  with  earth  before  dropping  the  corn. 
Plowed  May  9.  Planted  May  16.  Cultivated  both  ways  and  hoed  three  times.  Harvested  Oct.  15.  Yield :  Corn  in  the  ear,  measured  in  a  bushel  basket,  as  below. 


No. 

Fertilizer. 

Valuable 

Ingredients. 

APPEARANCE  OF  CROP. 

YIELD,  CORN  IN  EAR. 

Stalks. 

Ears. 

Kernels. 

Per  Plot. 

Per  Acre. 

i 

Dried  Blood  I. 

Nitrogen. 

Poor.  3  ft.  high. 

Small,  not  filled. 

Small,  imperfect,  dull  color,  hitter  taste,  mouldy. 

yt  bushel. 

20  bushels. 

2 

Superphosphate  II. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Small,  poor. 

Small,  better  filled. 

As  1,  except  less  hitter  and  not  mouldy. 

1  bushel. 

40  bushels. 

3 

Potash  Salt  HI. 

Potash. 

Small,  poor. 

Same  as  1. 

As  1,  hut  not  mouldy. 

X  bushel. 

20  bushels. 

4 

Mixture  1+11. 

Small,  poor. 

Same  as  1. 

As  1,  hut  not  mouldy. 

X  bushel. 

20  bushels. 

5 

Mixture  I+II+1II. 

Large,  tine,  green. 

Large,  long,  well  filled. 

Large,  bright,  sound,  sweet,  very  fine. 

3  bushels. 

120  bushels. 

6 

Plaster. 

Small,  2  ft.  high. 

Small,  not  filled. 

Poorer  than  1. 

1  bushel. 

40  bushels. 

7 

Nothing. 

Very  poor,  lint  better  than  1.  2,  3,  and  4, 

'A  bushel, 

20  bushels. 

8 

Pen  Manure, 

Very  good,  but  smaller,  ears  sliorler,  kernels  smaller,  and  yield  less  than  5, 

8  feliSfcelfh 

89  bimhele. 

BURBANK’S  SEEDLING  POTATO. 
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A  Cottage,  Costing  $250. 

BY  B.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 


This  plan  was  designed  for  a  simple  cottage,  with 
sufficient  accommodations  for  beginners  in  house¬ 
keeping  with  limited  means.  It  is  arranged  as  the 
Wing  of  a  larger  house  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  future,  as  indicated  in 
the  dotted  sketch  adjoining  ground 
plan.  (The  building,  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  enlargements  complete,  will 
be  given  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.)  To 
a  certain  extent  one’s  dwelling  is 
an  index  of  his  character.  Any 
effort  at  building  expresses  the 
owner’s  ability,  taste,  and  purpose. 

Every  industrious  man,  starting  in 
life,  has  a  right,  and  should  be 
encouraged,  to  anticipate  prosperi¬ 
ty,  as  the  sure  reward  of  honest 
worth  ;  and  he  may,  with  propriety, 
give  emphasis  to  such  anticipa¬ 
tions  in  every  step,  and  with  every 
blow  struck.  His  dwelling  may 
well  express  the  progressive  char¬ 
acter,  rather  than  a  conclusive  re¬ 
sult.  Beginning  a  home  by  start¬ 
ing  with  a  room  or  two,  as  present 
means  will  allow,  and  increasing 
its  dimensions  as  can  be  afforded, 
without  the  precarious  aid  of 
the  money-lender,  is  honest,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  best  provides  against 
the  ever-changing  vicissitudes  of 
life.  The  first  step  towards  build¬ 
ing  consists  in  the  preparation  of 
plans.  These  should  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  comprehensive  to  embrace  all 
probable  requirements.  If  only  a  small  beginning 
is  intended,  it  should  be  made  to  exhibit  some  de¬ 
gree  of  completeness,  and  be  arranged  to  conform 
with  the  proposed  future  enlargements  without 

serious  alterations . Exterior,  (fig.  1). — In 

view  of  the  relation  this  structure  is  to  bear  to  a 
proposed  main  house,  and  to  allow  for  the  grading 
likely  to  be  required  in  the  ultimate  completion  of 
the  whole,  the  foundation  is  made  to  show  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  Such  elevation  adds  to  the 
prominence  and  good  appearance  of  the  building, 
and  relieves  the  interior  from  the  dampness  likely 
to  result  from  a  closer  contact  with  the  soil.  The 
style  is  simple,  neat,  and  favorable  for  the  using  of 
ordinary  materials  and  methods  of  construction. 

_ Interior,  (fig.  2). — Hight  of  ceiling,  9  feet. 

The  entire 
floor  space  is 
utilized  in  the 
three  con¬ 
venient  divi¬ 
sions — a  Liv¬ 
ing  -  Room, 
Bedroom, and 
a  large  Pan¬ 
try — with  no 
chimney 
breast,  or 
stair -way  to 
interfere. 
Each  room  is 
pleasan  tly 
lighted,  and 
the  larger  one 
has  outside 
entrances 
front  and 
rear.  With 
a  favorable 
location,  the 
Living-Room 
may  be  made 
a  very  cheer¬ 
ful  apart- 
ment.  ,€on> 


The  Foundations  are  brick  piers,  extending  below 
the  reach  of  frost,  and  4  feet  above,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  are  close-boarded  with  sheathing, 
making  an  inelosure  useful  for  many  purposes.  If 
desired,  a  sort  of  temporary  cellar  may  be  made,  by 
deepening  the  central  portion  of  this  inclosure  a 
foot  or  two,  and  banking  the  loose  earth  against 
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Fig.  2.— INTERIOR  OF  COTTAGE. 


*t ruction. — For  economy,  and  in  prospect  of  a 
future  enlargement  that  shall  include  ample  cellars, 
such  excavations  are  omitted  for  this  building. 


Fig.  1.— EXTERIOR  OF  COTTAGE. 

the  inside  of  the  boarding.  The  Framework  and 
other  parts  are  substantially  constructed,  of  ma¬ 
terials  as  indicated  in  the  appended  estimate.  The 
Chimney  rests  on  the  central  partition,  (which  is 
strengthened  by  the  central  pier  of  the  foundation), 
and  has  two  flues,  with  metal  thimbles  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each — one  to  receive  the  stove-pipe  from 
the  Liviug-Room,  and 
the  other  to  serve  as  a 
ventilator  for  the  Bed-  <4l 

room.  All  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  intended  to 
be  of  merchantable  qua¬ 
lity.  The  siding,  floor¬ 
ing,  and  casings,  are 
mill  dressed.  The  sizes 
of  the  sash  are  2  ft.  8  in. 
by  5  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the 
doors,  2  ft.  8  in.  by  6  ft. 

8  in.,  all  li  in.  thick, 
and  may  be  found 
ready-made,  and  sea¬ 
soned,  in  the  stock  of 
any  regular  dealer.... 

In  the  following  esti¬ 
mate,  the  item  of  $20, 
for  carpenter’s  labor, 
may  seem  very  little. 

This  amount  is  allow-  j'jg 

ed  for  preparing  the 

building  ready  forthe  plasterer, and  is  entered  in  this 
manner  for  convenience  in  making  the  calculations. 
Adding  to  the  above  amount  the  cost  of  such  labor 
in  the  “  completed  ”  parts,  will  make  a  total  of  $50. 
Estimate,  cost  of  materials  and  labor: 

1000  bricks,  laid,  at  $12  per  M . .  $J2.00 

124  yards  plastering,  at  20  cents  per  yard .  24.80 

636  feet  of  timber,  at  $15  per  M . . —  •  • 

2  sills,  4x6  in.  IS  feet  long.  I  1  girder,  4xfi  in.  18  feet  long. 

2  sills.  4x0  in.  16  feet  long.  0  beams,  3x6  in'.  16  feet  long. 

4  posts,  4x6  in.  10  ft.  long.  |  14  ceiling  bds.,  2x4  in.  16  It. 

75  wall  strips,  2x4x13,  at  11c.  each .  §■*{ 

98  siding,  9M  inches,  at  25c.  each .  44.50 

Cornice  materials  . °.uu 

50  shingling  lath,  at  5c.  each .  4.50 

0  shingling  planks,  at  20c.  each .  '-40 

12  bundles  shingles,  at  $1.25  per  bunch .  15.00 

30  flooring.  9M  in.,  at  25c .  pOO 

7  windows,  (complete),  at  $6 .  44.UU 

4  doors;  (complete),  at  $5  .  40.on 

2  stoops  and  closets,  (complete) .  -o.uu 

Nails,  $4  ;  painting,  $14  ;  carting,  $5 .  23.00 

Carpenter’s  labor,  (not  included  above) .  20.00 

Incidentals . 42.45 

Total  Cost . . . $250,00 


A  Machine  for  Planting  Potatoes. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  a  potato-planter, 
which  cute  the  seed,  opens  a  furrow,  drops  the  sets, 
scatters  any  dry  fertilizer  in  the  furrow,  and  covers 
seed  and  fertilizer — all  at  one  operation.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  True’s  Potato  Planter,  which  we  here  illus¬ 
trate  by  engravings.  It  is  no  new  invention,  but 
has  been  in  use  by  a  large  number  of  extensive  po¬ 
tato  growers  for  some  years.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Centennial,  where  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
English  Judge  of  agricultural  machinery,  who  pro¬ 
cured  several  machines  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
The  value  of  a  really  effective  machine,  which  will 
plant  six  acres  of 
potatoes  in  one 
day,  doing  the 
whole  work  com¬ 
pletely,  and  as  well 
as,  if  not  better 
than,  it  can  be  done 
by  hand, is  obvious. 

That  this  machine 
is  thus  effective, 
we  are  well  as¬ 
sured,  and  though 
we  have  not  yet 
tried  it  in  the  field, 
we  propose  to  do  so  the  coming  season.  The  general 
view  of  the  machine  is  given  at  figure  1.  It  consists 
of  a  two-wheeled  frame,  upon  which  is  a  hopper 
for  the  seed  potatoes,  another  hopper  in  front  of 
this  is  for  the  fertilizer ;  a  plow,  through  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  which  the  cut  sets  drop  into  the  furrow, 
which  it  opens,  and  a  pair  of  scrapers  in  the  rear, 
by  which  the  furrow  is  closed,  and  the  sets  are 
covered.  In  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  are  a  series 
of  revolving  holes,  into  which  the  potatoes  drop, 
and  as  they  are  carried  around  upon  a  stationary 
floor,  they  are  thrust  against  a  blade,  which  slices 
off  a  piece  sufficiently  large  for  a  set.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  shown  at  figure  2.  The  operation  is 
certain  and  even,  and  the  only  thing  which  can  in 
terfere  with  it,  is  the  presence  of  a  potato  too  large 
to  drop  into  the  holes.  This  is  provided  against  by 
taking  care  to  break  any  large  potato,  or  to  remove 


Fig.  2.— BOTTOM  OF  HOPPER. 


1. — TRUE’S  POTATO  PLANTER. 

any  very  large  ones.  Different  sets  of  holes  are 
furnished,  to  be  used  with  potatoes  of  various 
sizes,  from  very  small  ones,  up  to  those  of  average 
bulk.  The  machine  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  the 
wheel-mark  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  planting 
each  succeeding  row.  It  is  made  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  J.  L.  True,  by  Messrs. 
Nash  &  Brother,  of  7  College  Place,  New  York. 


The  North-western  Dairymen’s  Association 
met  at  Chicaco,  Dec.  11,  and  following  days. 
Various  papers  on  interesting  subjects  were  read, 
such  as  “Chemical  fertilizers,  their  uses  and  ap¬ 
plication  ” ;  “  Barn-yard  manure,  its  value,  and 
how  applied”;  “The  best  varieties  of  grasses  for 
hay  and  pasture,”  and  similar  topics.  Dr.  Jos. 
Tefft,  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  was  elected  President,  and 
■William  Patten,  of  DeKalb  Co.,  HI.,  Secretary. 
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The  Hare-In dian  Dog.— (Canis  familiaris.) 


The  dog  represented  upon  this  page  will  be  readily 
recognized  as  a  relative  of  the  so-called  Esquimaux 
dog.  The  similarity  in  form  and  feature  between 
the  dogs  inhabiting  the 
arctic  countries,  and 
which  are  classed  under 
the  general  term  Esqui¬ 
maux,  and  the  wolf  of 
that  northern  region,  is 
so  close  that  naturalists 
consider  the  dog  to  be 
descended  from  the 
wolf.  It  is  known  that 
the  dogs  have  bred  with 
the  wolves,  and  the 
half-bred  animals  have 
been  tamed  and  do¬ 
mesticated.  In  general, 
the  dogs  of  the  different 
varieties  known  as  Es¬ 
quimaux,  have  gained 
little  or  nothing  over 
their  wild  ancestors  by 
their  entrance  into  do¬ 
mestication  and  servi¬ 
tude.  Starved,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the 
year,  and  kept  so  hungry 
that  they  occasionally 
attack  and  consume 
each  other,  they  are  at 
other  times  but  barely 
half  fed  that  they  may 
work  in  the  hardest 
manner  in  drawing  the 
sledges  of  their  savage 

masters.  They  are  at  the  same  time  so  cruelly 
used  and  beaten,  when  forced  by  the  pangs  of  hun¬ 
ger,  they  neglect  their  work  to  help  themselves  by 
stealth  to  the  scanty  provisions  laid  up  for  the  use 
of  their  owners,  that  they  evince  none  of  the 
kindness  of  disposition  or  affection  for  their  keepers 
shown  by  dogs  of  other  races  ;  but  on  occasions 
when  made  furious  by  severe  torture,  they  turn 
upon  their  tormentors,  and  unless  driven  off, 
would  soon  rend  them  to  pieces,  and  devour  them. 
The  dogs  of  the  Hare 
Indians,  while  they 
closely  resemble  their 
wilder  relatives  in  some 
respects,  are  rendered 
less  savage  by  better 
treatment  and  relief 
from  degrading  labor. 

These  Indians  inhabit 
the  region  around  the 
Great  Bear  Lake  and 
the  Mackenzie  River  in 
North  America,  and 
while  the  Esquimaux 
dog  is  found  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the 
Arctic  Zone,  this  variety 
inhabits  only  the  Amer¬ 
ican  portion  of  it,  and 
is  confined  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Indians 
mentioned,  and  one  or 
two  other  neighboring 
tribes.  The  dog  has  a 
mild  countenance ;  a 
smallhead;  slendermuz- 
zle ;  erect  stout  ears ; 
the  oblique  eyes  of  the 
wilder  races ;  slender 
legs  ;  a  broad  hairy  foot, 
and  a  bushy  tail  which 
it  generally  carries  curl¬ 
ed  over  its  right  hip, 

as  is  done  by  the  true  Esquimaux.  Its  fur  is  long, 
especially  upon  the  shoulders  ;  and  beneath  it,  all 
over  the  body,  and  even  upon  the  tail,  there  is  a 
coat  of  thick  wool.  The  hair  upon  the  top  of  the 
head  is  long,  and  upon  the  cheek  is  not  only  long 
but  turns  backwards,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 


ruff  or  collar  around  the  throat.  The  face,  muzzle, 
belly,  and  legs,  are  white,  and  a  white  line  passes 
over  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  ears  are  white  in 
front,  and  fawn-color  behind.  .The  end  of  the  nose, 
eye-lashes,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  parts  of  the 
gums,  are  black.  The  back  and  sides  are  grey,  or 


The  Blue  Arctic  Fox.— ( Vulpes  Lagopus\ 


DOG  OF  THE  HAKE  INDIANS. 

lead-color,  mixed  with  fawn  and  white,  not  in 
patches,  but  shaded  into  each  other;  the  bushy  tail 
is  white  beneath  and  at  the  tip.  The  feet  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  long  hair,  which  conceals  the  claws.  The 
soles  are  partially  covered  with  hair,  but  there  are 
naked  protuberant  callosities  even  in  the  winter 
time  upon  the  soles,  as  there  are  in  all  the  northern 
species  of  dogs  and  wolves.  The  ears  are  some¬ 
what  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  the  true  Esqui¬ 
maux  dogs.  This  race  is  used  only  for  hunting, 


THE  BLUE  AKCTIC  FOX. 

and  as  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  their  occupa¬ 
tion  tends  to  develop  finer  and  higher  instincts, 
greater  courage,  and  altogether  a  better  and  gentler 
disposition  towards  their  owners,  than  exists  in  the 
wholly  brutal  and  savage  Esquimaux  dog,  made  so, 
no  doubt,  by  cruel  treatment  and  hard  labor. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  different  species 
of  foxes,  considering  the  fur  as  the  measure  of  the 
value,  is  the  Arctic  fox.  This  animal  is  eagerly 
hunted  all  through  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  is 
in  great  repute  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  beautifully 
silky  fur.  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  white  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  at  which  season  it 
has  the  greatest  value 
in  the  hunter’s  estima¬ 
tion  ;  at  other  times  it 
becomes  of  a  bluish 
leaden  -  grey  color, 
whence  the  animal  takes 
one  of  its  names.  It  is 
called  the  White  Fox, 
the  Blue  Fox,  and  the 
Stone  Fox.  When  the 
fur  has  a  peculiar 
bluish-grey  tint,  it  is 
valued  nearly  as  highly 
as  when  white,  so  that 
it  is  hunted  at  all  sea¬ 
sons,  excepting  at  the 
time  when  the  coat  is 
changing.  It  inhabits 
both  the  Asiatic  and 
American  Arctic  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  largest 
numbers  of  skins  are 
procured  in  America  by 
the  hunters  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company,  at 
whose  annual  sales,  in 
London,  the  fur  brings  very  high  prices,  sometimes 
surpassing  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  single  skin.  It  is 
rarely  that  more  than  a  hundred  skins  are  sold  at  one 
of  these  sales,  and  frequently  the  number  is  much 
less  than  that.  As  is  peculiar  to  some  kinds  of  foxes, 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  this  species  are  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  hair,  from  which  it  gets  the  name  Lago¬ 
pus,  or  “  hairy-footed.”  It  subsists  upon  birds,  and 
exhibits  great  cunning  in  the  capture  of  its  prey. 
It  possesses  the  power  of  imitating  the  cries  of 
birds,  and  by  this  deceit 
is  enabled  to  entice 
them  to  destruction. 
While  it  is  thus  remark¬ 
ably  acute  in  providing 
itself  with  food,  yet  it 
has  not  the  suspicious 
wariness  which  renders 
other  species  of  foxes 
so  difficult  of  capture, 
and  so  successful  in 
eluding  danger  and 
baffling  pursuit.  It  is 
easily  enticed  into  traps, 
and  will  generally  per¬ 
mit  a  hunter  to  ap 
proach  within  eas,. 
range  of  a  shot-gun.  It 
it  were  not  that  it  is  so 
sparsely  scattered  over 
its  barren  hunting 
grounds,  and  that  its 
food  were  not  equally 
sparsely  supplied,  it 
would  become  so  easy 
a  prey,  that  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  early  ex¬ 
termination.  .It  lives  in 
burrows  which  it  ex¬ 
cavates  in  the  ground 
during  the  summer 
months,  and  is  so¬ 
ciable  in  its  habits, 
the  burrows  being  formed  in  groups  of  twenty 
or  thirty  in  one  locality.  When  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  a  human  being,  or  other  enemy,  it 
retires  to  its  burrow,  but  from  curiosity  or  for 
some  other  reason,  it  continually  protrudes  its 
head  and  y  elps  at  its  disturber,  so  that  its  retreat 
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is  of  little  avail  in  securing  its  safety.  The  Blue 
Arctic  Fox  is  smaller  than  our  common  Red  Fox,  it 
rarely  surpassing  eight  pounds  in  weight,  and  being 
no  more  than  three  feet  in  total  length.  It  possesses 
a  very  bright  and  intelligent  eye,  of  a  hazel  color, 
and  its  features  generally  are  devoid  of  that  sly 
cunning  which  characterizes  the  fox  with  which  we 
are  all  so  well  acquainted,  and  from  which  we  take 
such  pains  to  guard  our  poultry  houses. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  28. 

BT  ONE  OP  THEM. 

- - 

Horse  Experience. 

The  friend  who  sent  to  my  pasture  the  Arabian 
mare  which  lie  picked  up  at  an  auction  sale  in  New 
York  for  a  song,  bought  a  mare  with  foal  at  foot  last 
spring.  Pretty  soon  he  found  that  the  mare  was 
probably  hopelessly  lame,  and  the  foal  looked  like  a 
cripple,  though  lively  enough,  and  not  lame.  One 
hind  fetlock  joint  was  much  bent,  so  that  it  traveled 
on  the  outside  of  the  hoof  only.  It  was  a  severe  tax 
upon  the  mare  to  make  the  journey  of  18  miles  to  my 
farm,  even  after  a  rest  of  a  week  at  a  good  stable. 
When  there,  the  wisacres  were  all  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  and  where  the  difficulty  was.  Some  said  it 
was  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  from  a  fall ; 
others,  an  inflammation  of  the  shoulder  joint ; 
others,  that  it  was  in  the  foot.  The  fact  was,  she 
bore  no  weight  upon  the  off  fore-foot,  hardly  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  rest  its  own  weight  upon  the  ground.  Of 
course  the  shoulder  was  all  drawn  up,  and  looked 
swollen.  The  hoof  did  not  feel  hot— at  least,  not 
very  hot.  She  was  a  big  coarse  creature,  awkward, 
and  ungainly,  but  feeding  well  and  giving  a  plenty 
of  milk.  The  foal  was  large  and  thrifty,  and  its 
crooked  leg  was  rapidly  getting  straighter.  It  was 
some  time  before  we  found  out  that  the  ailment 
from  which  the  mare  suffered  was 

Navicular  Disease. 

This  it  clearly  was,  for  when,  after  a  while,  she 
began  to  bear  any  weight  upon  the  foot,  she 
“pointed,” — that  is,  she  touched  her  toe  only  to 
the  ground.  She  gradually  improved,  so  that  she 
walked,  hut  stumbled  greatly,  and  limped  badly 
when  forced  to  trot.  Her  shoes  were  pulled  off, 
and  she  was  left  to  wander  in  wood  pastures,  and 
pretty  much  where  she  liked,  for  she  was  not  worth 
stealing.  She  was  bred  to  a  good  large  horse — hand¬ 
some  and  stylish,  with  fine  action,  great  spirit,  and  a 
natural  fast  trotter.  He  is  just  her  opposite  in  every 
respect,  except  having  a  good  road  gait,  and  good 
size.  After  two  months’  rest  we  were  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  her  lameness  had  nearly  gone.  It 
now  recurs  occasionally  and  slightly.  She  is  a  very 
serviceable  animal,  and  will  take  a  family  “  Rock- 
away,”  with  four  people  in  it,  up  hill  and  down  for 
hours,  at  a  gait  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  little  show 
of  fatigue,  “going  for ’’every  hill  as  if  it  were  a 
pleasure  to  trot  up  it.  The  diseased  foot  is  smaller 
than  the  other ;  that  is  always  the  case  with  na- 
vicularis.  It  is  now  growing  wider  at  the  heel,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  evidence  of  former  fever,  in  the  con¬ 
stricted  band  which  shows  as  a  deep  depression  all 
around  the  hoof,  is  at  once  evidence  that  the 
diagnosis  was  correct,  and  that  health  is  measur¬ 
ably  restored.  After  it  became  evident  that  she 
would  be  able  to  do  farm  work,  I  proposed  to  my 
friend  to  keep  and  use  her  a  year  for  her  next  foal. 
To  this  he  consented,  and  it  has  opened  my  eyes  to 

Tlie  Pleasure  of  Driving  a  Big  Horse. 

“  Mollie  McGuire,”  as  we  call  her,  is  1GI  hands 
high,  I  suppose  ;  perfectly  willing  to  pull,  and  so 
powerful  that  no  ordinary  load  taxes  her  strength. 
She  is  a  fair  roadster,  too  ;  perfectly  docile  and  easy 
to  drive,  but  inclined  to  stumble.  Once  she  turned 
a  summerset  in  the  shafts.  She  “  brought  up  ”  on 
her  back,  with  all  her  feet  and  her  head  under  the 
forward  axle,  unable  to  breathe,  and  yet  refraining 
from  struggling,  as  if  falling  down  in  the  shafts  had 
been  the  daily  experience  of  her  life.  I  suppose  it 
took  about  one  minute,  but  it  seemed  an  hour,  be¬ 
fore  we  could  run  the  wagon  back,  unbuckle  reins 
and  the  throat-latch,  and  give  the  poor  thing  a 
chance  to  draw  her  breath,  and  get  up.  This  is  a 


digression.  Heretofore  I  have  always  driven  rather 
small  horses — say  those  weighing  900  to  1,050  lbs. 
“  Mollie  ”  weighs  1,200  to  1,300,  and  is  all  bone 
and  muscle.  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  so  great  a  difference  in  the  ease  of  motion 
would  be  perceptible  to  one  in  the  wagon,  when 
drawn  at  just  the  same  speed.  “Mollie”  swings 
along  as  easily  as  if  she  had  force  in  reserve  for  ten 
times  the  labor ;  while  our  900  lbs.  Kanuck,  who 
is  as  willing  as  possible,  and  will  haul  a  ton  of  coal 
up  from  the  station  alone,  if  the  roads  are  good,  is 
just  a  little,  but  constantly,  irregular  in  his  gait  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  road,  whether  it  is  sandy  or  deep 
with  mud,  level  or  slightly  undulating.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  feel  as  if  your  horse’s  strength 
and  willingness  could  hardly  be  overtasked,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  for  country  use  one  good  big  horse 
is  more  useful  than  a  pair  of  small  ones  ;  and  on 
the  road  is  quite  as  pleasant  to  drive. 

Rest  as  a  Cure-all  for  Horses. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  a  mare  go  lame  with  a  spavin. 
She  was  worked  a  good  deal  until  about  a  year  ago, 
since  which  time  she  has  had  profound  rest,  and 
meanwhile  has  given  me  an  Orloff  foal.  She  had 
been  blistered  and  treated  more  or  less,  but  grew 
worse.  Now  she  does  not  go  lame  at  all.  “  Mol- 
lie’s  ”  navicularis  was  certainly  cured  by  rest,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  known  old  cripples  turned  into  the 
woods  to  die,  pick  up  and  come  out,  if  not  sound, 
yet  valuable  for  years  afterwards.  Nature  is  the 
best  physician,  almost  every  time,  for  the  common 
ills  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  so  far  as  horses 
are  concerned,  particularly  as  affecting  ills  of  their 
locomotive  system,  we  cooperate  best  with  Nature 
when  we  give  them  rest.  There  are,  however,  cases 
when  medicine,  the  knife,  and  the  burning-iron  are 
necessary,  and  must  be  speedily  resorted  to,  or  it 
will  be  too  late.  If  we  call  a  veterinarian,  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  he  will  feel  constrained  to  do 
something  or  give  something  in  order  to  satisfy  us, 
when,  if  he  could  do  exactly  what  he  thought  was 
best,  without  reference  to  what  he  thinks  our 
wishes  may  be, he  would  try  the  “let  alone  practice.” 

Weaning  a  Foal. 

The  books  indicate  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
wean  a  foal,  and  very  little  is  said  about  it.  One 
of  my  mares  had  an  abundance  of  milk,  the  other 
was  not  properly  treated  before  foaling,  and  to  that 
I  attribute  the  fact  that  she  gave  a  small  quantity. 
She  foaled  after  having  been  only  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  pasture,  and  both  she  and  the  colt  suffered, 
as  I  suppose,  from  the  relaxing  effect  of  the  change 
of  diet,  which  occurred  just  when  she  most  needed 
her  strength  and  vigor.  When  the  foal  of  the  other 
mare  was  seven  months  old,  we  weaned  it,  and 
learned  two  or  three  interesting  facts.  One  is,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  take  one  foal 
away  and  give  the  mare  another,  for  she  allowed 
the  one  not  her  own  to  suck  repeatedly,  her  own  be¬ 
ing  absent.  I  have  frequently  regretted  not  having 
put  the  little  colt  with  the  big  mare  at  that  time 
for  a  permanency.  This  mare  gave  what  struck 
me  as  an  enormous  quantity  of  milk.  The  foal  was 
removed  at  about  9  o’clock ;  by  noon,  her  udder 
seeming  much  distended,  it  was  milked  out,  and 
nearly  two  quarts  of  milk  were  obtained.  It  was 
not  measured,  so  we  may  fairly  say  it  amounted  to 
three  pints.  In  about  three  hours  it  was  full  again, 
and  a  similar  quantity  was  drawn.  This  seemed  to 
he  all  that  the  udder  would  contain,  and  about  the 
time  required  to  secrete  it.  At  this  rate  the  mare 
was  giving  twelve  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  very 
likely  more,  for  the  almost  constant  draft  which  a 
foal  makes  is  a  constant  stimulant  to  milk  secretion. 
The  European  goat-milkers,  who  drive  their  little 
flocks  from  door  to  door,  and  milk  them  as  they  sell 
the  milk,  draining  them  of  the  last  drop  many 
times  in  a  day,  get  a  great  deal  more  milk  than  if 
the  goats  were  milked  but  twice  a  day.  We  found 
that  the  mare  above  alluded  to  would  get  along 
without  being  milked,  except  when  she  was  wanted 
for  work,  when  it  was  of  course  best  and  most 
humane  to  empty  her  udder.  It,  however,  was  next 
to  impossible  to  keep  her  away  from  her  foal,  or  the 
foal  away  from  her,  if  both  were  free  and  within 
sound  of  each  others  calls.  The  mare  would  manage 
to  break  down  almost  any  fence,  and  the  foal  would 


leap  almost  any  fence  on  the  farm,  so  one  of  them 
had  to  be  stabled  all  the  time  for  nearly  two  months. 

Green  Manure  Crops. 

Cheap  and  good  manure  is  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  important  every  year.  We  are  finding  it 
harder  to  buy  mannre,  and  more  difficult  to  get 
concentrated  fertilizers  that  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  Nevertheless,  farmers  make  little  use  of 
green  manure  crops.  It  is  hard  to  change  old  prac¬ 
tices  sufficiently  to  plow  under  a  good  crop  of 
clover  or  even  of  buckwheat.  1  have  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  buckwheat  as  green  manure.  Rye  is 
much  better,  and  one  can  plow  that  under  early 
enough  to  sow  something  else,  to  be  either  harvested 
or  plowed  under  as  the  case  may  be.  For  instance, 

I  witnessed  the  following  successful  treatment  of  a 
rough,  stony,  poor,  gravelly  lot,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  something  quite  similar  myself 
this  year :  An  old  neglected  lot,  five  acres  of  which 
would  hardly  pasture  a  sheep,  was  plowed  and 
sowed  with  rye,  which  wintered  well.  A  good  many 
stones  were  picked  off,  and  about  the  first  of  June, 
when  the  rye  was  heading  well,  it  was  rolled  down 
and  plowed  under.  Stones  were  partially  picked 
off  again — that  is,  the  larger  ones  were — and  about 
the  first  of  July  buckwheat  was  put  in.  Of  this  a 
good  crop  was  harvested,  and  the  straw,  with  a  little 
addition  of  some  other  light  manure,  was  spread 
back,  and  rye  was  sowed  again  in  the  autumn.  This  , 
gave  another  opportunity  to  pick  off  the  stones, 
and  the  result  was  that  when  the  rye  was  a  second 
time  plowed  under,  the  quality  of  the  soil  was  so 
good  that  corn  was  planted  with  fertilizer  in  the 
hill.  Of  this  a  very  fair  crop  was  secured,  and 
other  farm  crops  followed.  Now  if  cow-peas  could 
have  been  sowed  at  the  last  hoeing  of  the  corn,  they 
would  doubtless  have  covered  the  ground  well. 

Then  they  might  have  been  plowed  under  just  be¬ 
fore  frost— as  soon  as  the  corn  could  be  cut  up  and 
removed ;  then  wheat  or  rye  might  have  been  sowed. 

Light,  poor  land,  really  needs  a  growing  crop  to 
cover  the  soil  all  the  time.  Rye  offers  several  ad¬ 
vantages  over  other  crops.  It  occupies  the  soil 
from  October  to  June — eight  months — during  which 
time,  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  the  roots  are 
absorbing  nutriment  and  growing,  so  that  when  the 
warmth  of  spring  comes  the  plant  makes  most 
rapidly  the  astonishing  growth  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  It  is  a  very  certain  crop,  not  being 
liable  to  winter  kill.  Besides,  it  is  cheap,  the  seed 
costing  seldom  over  $1.50  per  acre. 

Red  Clover  is  no  crop  wherewith  to  manure  poor 
land,  though  one  of  the  best  for  land  in  good  heart. 

It  must,  however,  occupy  the  land  fully  a  year,  tfut 
after  a  good  crop  has  been  plowed  under  and  the 
land  limed,  almost  any  crop  may  follow. 

Feeding  off  before  Plowing. 

We  raise  few  green  crops  which  may  not  be  fed 
off  with  sheep  before  they  are  plowed  under.  Tur¬ 
nips,  rye,  clover,  and  cow-peas  may  thus  he  treated, 
often  most  advantageously.  The  difficulty  I  find 
is  that  I  do  not  and  can  not  well  keep  sheep.  Feed¬ 
ing  off  with  other  stock  is  not  so  satisfactory.  The 
manure  is  less  evenly  distributed,  and  the  crop  is 
less  consumed  than  trodden  down.  It  is  important 
to  save  labor,  and  the  advantage  of  green  manuring 
is  that  all  that  great  amount  of  labor  in  harvesting, 
curing,  storing,  feeding  out  the  crops,  and  finally 
carting  out  the  manure  and  spreading  it,  is  saved. 

The  actual  value  of  any  crop  as  manure  is  never  so 
great  as  when  it  is  plowed  under  just  at  the  right 
time.  When  it  is  fed,  we  gain  perhaps  in  other 
ways,  but  we  lose  in  manure.  This  loss  must  he 
made  up  by  the  use  of  leaves,  mold,  muck,  swamp 
hay,  or  other  articles  really  foreign  to  the  farm,  or 
at  least  foreign  to  the  arable  land  of  the  farm. 

In  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  or  of  any  locality 
where  many  horses  are  used,  no  branch  of  farming 
in  more  profitable  than 

Taking  Horses  to  Board. 

The  price  of  board  varies  greatly,  but  it  is  never 
less  than  the  value  of  the  hay  and  grain  actually 
consumed,  estimated  at  the  full  market  price. 

When  one  can  get  all  the  horses  he  can  accommo¬ 
date,  and  has  room  for  a  goodly  number,  his  for¬ 
tune  as  a  farmer — a  very  moderate  fortune — may  he 
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said  to  be  made.  There  is  always  considerable 
competition,  for  every  one  likes  to  have  his  yard 
well  filled  with  good  manure  in  the  spring,  and  yet 
with  few  horses  and  cows,  and  a  diligent  use  of  ab¬ 
sorbents,  that  is,  of  leaves  from  the  woods,  muck 
from  the  swamp,  sods,  and  such  things,  the  manure 
heap  will  increase  just  about  as  fast,  with  no  more 
labor  or  responsibility.  Of  course  with  more 
“  help  ”  we  might  board  horses  and  cart  muck  and 
leaves  too,  and  so  have  our  muck  and  manure  heap 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  horses  and 
cattle  stabled,  but  I  notice  that  that  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  generally  seen.  The  stipulation  in  regard  to 
boarding  horses  usually  is  that  they  shall  have  all 
the  good  hay  they  will  eat,  and  towards  spring  a 
certain  quantity  of  oats  daily  is  ordered  in  addition. 
Boarding  horses  thus  get  in  the  way  of  nosing  over 
a  good  deal  of  hay,  which  is  wasted,  for  as  they 
lose  their  relish  for  dry  hay,  they  pick  out  the 
nicer  sorts,  and  refuse  the  rest.  Our  own  horses  are 
fed  more  economically,  when  they  have  cut  hay 
with  bran  and  corn-and-oat  feed,  with  only  such 
dry  hay  as  they  will  eat  clean,  and  it  would,  I  think, 
be  better  for  both  the  farmer  and  for  the  horse 
owner,  if  the  stipulation  were  that  the  horse  should 
be  kept  in  good  flesh  or  gaining  weight  from  No¬ 
vember  to  May,  leaving  the  farmer  to  feed  hay, 
grain,  or  roots,  as  he  could  do  most  economically. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  13. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,” 
'■'Harris  on  the  Pig,”  etc. 


Mr.  Calvin  Chamberlin,  of  Maine,  writes:  “I 
have  been  a  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
several  years.  Tour  article  in  January  is  of 
special  interest,  as  I  have  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  matter  of  forage  plants,  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  pasturage  and  hay.  I  am  situated  at  a 
thriving  village,  and  supply  some  of  our  neighbors 
with  good  milk.  I  moved  from  a  200-acre  farm  in 
1852,  to  my  present  place,  then  20  acres — nearly  one- 
half  of  which  was  covered  with  the  original  forest. 
I  started  a  nursery  of  apple-trees  as  a  leading  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  was  glad  to  put 
the  land  to  better  use.  I  then  got  some  Jersey 
6tock,  beginning  with  grade  heifers  and  a  thorough¬ 
bred  bull.  I  have  since  owned  two  other  full-blood 
bulls,  and  kept  each  of  the  three  two  years.  I  have 
raised  and  sold  several  very  fine  cows,  and  have 
usually  four  cows  in  milk.  My  original  20  acres 
has  been  changed  by  cutting  off  about  one-half  the 
wood-lot,  leaving  a  belt  on  the  north  and  west  for 
a  wind-break  ;  and  I  have  given  four  acres  for  the 
way  of  a  railroad,  and  a  site  for  a  spool-factory. 

“  With  my  present  available  land,— not  over  ten 
acres,  for  all  purposes  of  pasture,  meadow,  tillage, 
orchard,  and  garden,— and  keeping  a  horse,  and 
generally  a  bull,  and  raising  heifers,  and  finding  a 
good  account  in  the  Jersey  cows,  you  can  under¬ 
stand  how  it  is  that  I  am  interested  in  a  well-pre¬ 
sented  article  on  a  forage-crop.  I  have'  .usually 
brought  home  some  hay  from  out-lying  lands  a  few 
miles  away  ;  but  for  the  main  dependence,  I  make 
the  best  use  I  can  of  these  ten  acres.  I  have 
grown  very  heavy  clover  by  using  stable  manure, 
wood  ashes,-' and  superphosphates.  My  last  pur¬ 
chase  of  ashes  was  from  the  spool-factory— 100  bbls. , 
well  packed,  made  from  white  birch,  at  50  cts.  per 
bbl.  Alsike  clover  gives  me  as  much  weight  of  hay 
as  does  the  largest  red,  and  I  think  of  more  value. 
I  have  been  through  with  all  the  usual  experience 
with  Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  and  Western  Corn, 
as  fodder  crops,  and  have  settled  on  an  early  sweet 
corn.  The  cows  and  the  horse  have  been  consulted 
in  their  tastes  while  arriving  at  this  result. 

“ 1  P]ant  in  rows  about  3i  ft.  distance,  and  hills 
li  to  2  ft.,  with  5  to  8  stalks  to  the  hill.  Give  flat 
tillage ;  hoe  once  or  twice ;  use  scarifier  freely. 
The  crop  grown  in  this  manner  is  as  heavy  as  that 
grown  in  drills  with  more  seed ;  and  being  more 
open  to  the  sun,  I  imagine  is  more  fully  charged 
with  the  valuable  elements.  This  mode  of  plant¬ 
ing  has  the  advantage  of  easier  handling  in  the 
daily  green  rations ;  and  the  surplus  of  crop  ma¬ 


tures  good  ears,  of  which  I  usually  have  a  few  bbls. 
to  be  ground  with  the  cobs,  which  goes  well  with 
the  cows  and  calves  in  a  mixture  with  cotton-seed 
meal.  Besides  the  crop  of  potatoes,  I  grow  some 
roots.  Formerly  I  aimed  to  have  100  bushels  of 
carrots  to  each  cow  wintered.  I  have  now  changed 
to  mangel-wurzel  aud  turnips.” 

“Mr.  Chamberlin,”  said  the  Deacon,  “seems  to 
second  your  opinion  that  we  are  making  a  mistake 
in  sowing  the  large  varieties  of  Western  and 
Southern  corn  for  fodder,  and  that  we  ought  rather 
to  sow  small-growing  early  kinds.  I  confess  to 
have  thought  otherwise.  Possibly,  however,  there 
is  some  truth  in  your  idea.” 

“  Depend  upon  it,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  growing  com  for  fod¬ 
der.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  corn 
as  a  forage  plant  is  that  it  is  not  nutritious  enough. 
It  is  too  bulky.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  want  an 
early  variety.  What  is  needed  is  a  variety  that  pro¬ 
duces  small,  fine,  highly  nutritious  stalks,  with  an 
abundance  of  leaves.  You  do  not  want  ears,  but 
rich,  soft,  easily  digested  stalks,  and  it  is  not  de¬ 
monstrated  that  a  variety  of  sweet  corn  is  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  variety  of  other  corn.  Tour  stalks,  last 
year,  from  a  small  early  variety  of  common  corn, 
were  certainly  sweet  enough.  Sugar  is  no  more 
nutritious  than  starch,  and  as  it  ferments  readily, 
there  is  great  danger  of  its  being  lost  from  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  rain  in  curing,  or  from  fermentation.” 

“  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  method  of  planting,”  said  I, 
“  is  agood  one  when  the  corn  is  to  be  cut  up  green 
for  daily  use  in  summer.  But  when  it  is  sown  on 
a  large  scale,  to  be  cut  with  a  reaper  and  tied  into 
bundles  to  be  cured  for  fodder  in  winter,  I  think 
my  method  of  drilling  it  thickly  in  rows,  is  better 
than  planting  it  in  hills.  We  have  in  this  section  a 
bean-planter  that  plants  two  rows  at  a  time,  2  ft.  5 
in.  apart,  and  drops  the  seed  in  hills  12  or  15  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  I  have  used  this  for  fodder  corn, 
dropping  eight  or  ten  kernels  in  a  hill.” 

“  And  you  had  a  grand  crop,”  said  the  Deacon. 

“  True,”  said  I,  “but  no  better  than  I  have  had 
since  we  drilled  in  a  continuous  row.  The  plan  to 
adopt  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  convenient  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  The  only  thing  that  need 
be  insisted  on,  is  to  sow  it  in  rows  wide  enough 
apart  to  admit  the  free  use  of  the  horse-hoe  or 
cultivator.  Good  crops  are  occasionally  grown  by 
drilling  in  the  seed  in  rows  seven  inches  apart,  or 
by  sowing  broadcast,  but  they  are  the  exception. 
A  poor,  sickly  looking  crop  is  the  rule.  For  the  best 
of  ‘  Maize  hay,’  we  want  a  small-grow'ing  variety, 
the  richest  and  best  land,  and  thorough  culture.” 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  a  man  that 
a  “  big  crop  ”  is  not  always  the  best.  I  W'as  talking 
to-day  with  a  farmer  about  barley.  He  was  grum¬ 
bling  at  the  price.  He  raised  the  two-rowed  kind, 
and  could  only  get  56  cents  per  bushel.  “You 
could  have  got  75  cents,”  said  I,  “for  a  choice 
sample  of  six-rowed  barley.” — “  But  you  raise,” 
he  replied,  “ten  bushels  more,  per  acre,  of  the 
two-rowed,  than  you  can  of  the  six-rowed.”  — 
“  That  maybe  sometimes  the  case,”  I  replied,  “but 
the  crop  which  is  the  most  easily  raised  is  seldom 
the  most  profitable.  You  sow  wheat  after  the  bar¬ 
ley,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  you  would 
get  better  wheat  after  the  smaller  and  earlier  crop 
of  six -rowed  barley,  than  after  the  larger  and  late 
crop  of  two-rowed  barley.  It  removes  less  plant- 
food  from  the  soil.  And  at  present  prices,  a  crop 
of  six-rowed  would  bring  in  more  money  than  a 
crop  of  two-rowed.  For  instance,  you  have  50  bu. 
of  two-rowed  barley,  per  acre,  and  sell  it  for  56 
cents  per  bushel,  or  $28  per  acre.  If  you  had  40 
bushels  of  six-rowed,  and  sell  it  at  75  cents,  you 
would  get  $30  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  threshing, 
cleaning,  and  drawing  to  market  is  less  on  the  40 
bushel  crop  of  six-rowed,  than  on  the  50  bushel 
crop  of  two-rowed.  You  get  more  money  per  acre, 
and  the  crop  impoverishes  the  land  less.” 

“You  admit,  then,”  he  said,  “  that  you  can  grow 
a  larger  crop  of  two-rowed  than  six-rowed.” 

“No,  I  do  not.  But  it  doubless  requires,”  said 
I,  “richer  land  to  produce  a  maximum  crop  of  six- 
rowed  than  a  maximum  crop  of  two-rowed — just  as 
it  requires  richer  land  to  produce  a  maximum  crop 
of  early  Kent  peas,  than  a  maximum  crop  of  Mar¬ 


rowfats.  The  early,  short-strawed,  six-rowed  bar¬ 
ley,  requires  richer  and  better  land  than  the  later 
and  longer  strawed  two-rowed  kind.  To  grow 
choice,  heavy  six-rowed  barley,  you  require  well- 
drained,  rich,  clean,  mellow  land,  and  these  requi¬ 
sites  being  provided,  there  is  no  crop  which,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  labor,  and  taking  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  affords  a  better  profit.” 

“Farmers  will  not  sow  much  barley  this  year,” 
said  the  Deacon,  “  spiiug  wheat  and  oats  pay  bet¬ 
ter  at  present  prices.” 

“If  so,”  said  I,  “those  farmers  who  have  good 
land,  well  adapted  to  the  crop,  had  better  stick  to 
barley.  A  short  crop  means  a  good  price  aud  larger 
profits.  But  the  main  thing  is  to  make  the  land 
rich,  warm,  and  mellow,  and  to  sow  early.  We  are 
getting  commercial  manures  at  comparatively  rea¬ 
sonable  rates,  and  they  will  pay  as  well  on  barley 
as  on  any  other  ordinary  farm  crop.  If  we  cannot 
afford  to  use  them  on  the  whole  field,  there  are 
usually  some  light,  sandy  knolls,  or  poor  spots  in 
the  field,  where  a  little  artificial  manure  would 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  good  crop  and  a 
bad  one.  There  are  sandy  knolls  on  my  farm  that 
will  not  produce  8  bushels  of  barley  per  acre  with¬ 
out  manure,  but  when  a  dressing  of  manure  is 
given,  will  give  a  crop  of  48  bushels  per  acre.  And 
you  must  recollect  that  I  am  obliged  to  spend  pre¬ 
cisely  as  much  labor  and  money  in  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  rolling,  sowing,  cutting,  and  raking  these 
poor  portions,  as  those  producing  a  good  crop.” 

“  On  these  poor  sandy  knolls,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“1  should  have  more  faith  in  some  well  rotted 
barn-yard  manure,  than  in  artificials.” 

“  Perhaps  60,”  said  I,  “and in  fact  we  are  to-day 
drawing  out  some  ‘  scrapings  ’  from  the  barn-yard, 
and  spreading  them  on  the  poorer,  sandy  portions 
of  the  field  where  we  intend  sowing  barley.  1  have 
done  this  for  several  years  with  great  advantage. 
But  if  you  can  not  do  this,  then  try  6ome  artificial 
manure.  I  should  prefer  equal  parts  nitrate  of 
soda  and  superphosphate,  unless  I  could  find  some 
manure  that  would  afford  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
and  available  nitrogen  at  less  cost.” 

“  If  you  have  a  good  sod  to  plow  under  for  corn,” 
said  the  Deacon,  “  and  after  the  corn  is  harvested 
can  plow  the  land  in  the  fall,  the  decayed  sod  will 
be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  if  the  land  is  not  too 
heavy,  you  can  sow  the  barley  in  the  spring  without 
again  plowing.  The  sod  will  be  where  the  roots  of 
the  barley  can  get  hold  of  it,  and  it  will  be  equal  to 
a  good  dressing  of  manure.  And  besides  this,  the 
sods  keep  the  ground  loose  and  mellow,  which  is 
what  is  wanted  for  success  in  growing  barley.” 

“A  little  artificial  manure,”  said  the  Doctor, 

“  sown  in  the  spring,  and  mixed  with  this  decaying 
sod,  will  be  a  great  help.  The  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  of  the  fertilizer  will  make  this  sod  equal 
to  the  richest  and  best  manure.  It  is  good  in  itself, 
but  you  will  not  get  the  full  benefit  from  it  without 
a  little  addition  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.” 

“The  Doctor  is  right,”  said  I,  “and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  we  can  buy  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  cheap  enough.  As  a  rule,  we  can 
make  manure  cheaper,  by  feeding  more  grain, 
bran,  oil  cake, etc.,  to  6toek,  than  we  can  buy  it. 
But  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  make  the 
most  manure  will  be  the  largest  purchasers  of  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  as 
much  manure  as  we  can  use  to  good  advantage.” 

“  You  can  not  raise  good  barley,”  said  the  Doctor, 

“  unless  your  land  is  thoroughly  underdrained.” 

“  Unless  it  is  naturally  drained,”  said  I.  “  And 
even  then  it  is  not  drained  as  thoroughly  as  we 
wish.  Something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  letting 
off  surface  water  that  will  greatly  facilitate  spring 
work.  On  my  farm  we  can  often  let  off  thousands  of 
gallons  of  water  while  the  ground  is  partially  frozen 
in  the  spring,  and  before  the  water  has  time  to  soak 
into  the  soil.  If  it  soaks  into  the  soil,  ithas  to  stay 
there  until  it  evaporates  into  the  atmosphere.  And 
every  gallon  we  let  off,  gives  the  sun  and  air  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  dry  and  warm  the  soil.  Farmers  let 
off  surface  water  from  their  wheat,  but  very  few 
think  it  worth  while  to  let  off  water  from  land  un¬ 
occupied  with  crops.  If  they  would  do  so,  they 
would  frequently  be  able  to  plow  and  work  the 
land  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  in  the  spring.” 
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Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers, 

A  Combined  Anvil  and  Vise. — It  is  rarely  that 
we  meet  with  so  useful  and  ch^ap  a  tool,  as  the 
combined  anvil  and  vise  shown  at  figure  1.  Ou  the 
farm  there  is  almost  daily  use  for  it,  in  the  shop  it 
will  be  in  constant  requisition,  and  in  the  house 


Fig.  1.— COMBINED  ANVIL  AND  VISE. 


the  smaller  sizes  will  often  be  found  handy. 
When  we  can  have  two  good  tools  in  one,  without 
depriving  either  of  any  of  its  value  or  effect,  there 
is  a  gain.  An  anvil  and  a  vise  have  a  natural 
relation  to  each  other,  and  it  is  a  happy  instance  of 
ingenuity  that  has  united  these  in  one  tool.  The 
makers  are  the  Richardson  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  smallest  size  weighs  14  lbs., 
and  the  largest  40  lbs. 

A  Corn  Harrow.—"  J.  R.,”  Livingston  County, 
Illinois,  sends  us  a  sketch  (fig.  2)  of  a  harrow 
of  his  own  make,  with  which  he  has  harrowed 
com  very  successfully.  It  is  made  in  three 
sections,  the  bars  are  14  inches  apart,  each  sec¬ 
tion  is  separate,  and  moves  independently,  so 
?ihat  one  can  be  lifted  and  freed  from  obstructions 


Fig.  2.— A  USEFUL  CORN  HARROW'. 

without  touching  the  others.  This  enables  the 
harrow  to  ride  over  rough  ground  without  missing 
the  hollow  places.  The  long  bar  is  of  2  x  4  inch 
timber,  and  12  feet  long ;  the  short  bars  are  of  2  x  21 
inch  timber,  and  are  51  feet  long.  There  are  60 
half-inch  steel  teeth.  The  harrow  will  cover  3  rows 
of  corn  at  a  time,  and  has  been  used  last  season 
for  harrowing  the  young  corn  four  times.  The 
same  correspondent  also  sends  a  sketch  of 
A  Field  Roller. — A  very  good  field  roller  may 
be  easily  made  at  this  season,  when  timber  is  being 
cut,  from  a  but-log  of  an  oak-tree,  in  the  form 
shown  at  figure  3.  The  log  need  not  be  a  very  large 
one,  because  the  frame,  in  which  it  is  mounted,  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  loaded  to  any  reasonable  extent,  and 


the  driver  may  ride  upon  it,  and  thus  add  to  the 
weight.  A  roller  will  be  found  very  valuable  in  the 


spring,  when  repeated  frosts  heave  the  ground,  and 
throw  out  the  winter  grain.  It  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage  during  an  open  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  to  press  back  the  plants,  that  have 
been  lifted  by  a  thaw,  into  the  soil  again.  But  it 
should  never  be  used  when  the  soil  is  wet. 

Digging  Ditches.— Having  been  engaged  the 
past  winter  in  clear¬ 
ing  and  draining  a 
piece  of  swamp  land, 
for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  ditches 
shaped  properly,  and 
of  the  proper  size,  wre 
furnished  the  work¬ 
men,  who  were  dig¬ 
ging  by  contract,  by  FRAME- 

the  rod,  with  a  frame  made  of  laths,  and  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  section  of  the  ditch.  This  was  21 
feet  wTide  at  the  top,  14  foot  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  2  feet  deep,  and  a  drawing  of  it  is  shown  at 
figure  4.  To  level  the  ground, 
after  the  brush  had  been  cut 
and  burned  off,  we  had  a 
heavy  hoe  made  in  the  shape 
shown  at  figure  5.  This  tool 
was  very  effective  in  cutting 
the  roots  of  brash,  the  tus¬ 
socks  of  grass  roots,  and  level¬ 
ing  knolls  into  the  hollows. 

Fig.  5.  —hoe.  The  0pen  winter  has  been 
very  favorable  for  such  work,  and  by  the  use  of  this 
hoe,  the  ground  is  leveled  and  put  in  good  order 
for  seeding  with  grass,  very  quickly  and  cheaply. 

Work  for  Bad  Weather. — Our  ingenious  cor¬ 
respondent,  L.  D.  Snook,  of  Tates  Co.,  N.  T.,  sends 
us  a  number  of  sketches  of  useful  devices,  which 
will  furnish  both  matter  for  consideration,  and 
work  for  the  wintery  March  days  for  those  who  find 
it  desirable  and  convenient  to  make  any  of  these 
handy  contrivances.  At  figure  7  is  a  movable 
picket  fence,  which  consists  of  panels  made  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  fastened  by  wires  to 
short  posts  driven  into  the  ground.  Figure  6 
represents  a  very  convenient  device  for  holding 
firewood,  while  it  is  being  6awed  with  a  cross¬ 
cut  6aw.  The  long  piece  of  wood  is  placed  in 
the  bed  formed  by  the  cross-sticks,  and  is  firmly 
held  while  each  length  is  sawed  off.  The  stakes 
should  be  placed  as  far  apart,  as  the  length 
of  a  piece  of  stove-wood,  so  that  the  cut  can  be 
made  between  each  pair.  A  cover  for  a  watering 
trough  is  shown  at  figure  8,  which  is  devised  to 


Fig.  6.— holding  wood  for  sawing. 

prevent  the  fouling  of  the  water  by  trespassing  ani¬ 
mals.  The  cover  is  made  of  a  board  strengthened 
by  cross-cleats,  and  hinged  at  each  end  to  the 
trough.  A  handle,  made  of  hard  wood,  and  two 
feet  long,  is  fastened  to  the  upper  side  of  the  cover. 
When  this  is  pressed  down  with  the  foot, 
the  cover  is  raised,  as  shown  by  the  dot¬ 
ted  lines,  and  the  stock  can  be  watered. 

If  necessary,  a  slot  is  cut  in  the  cover,  to 
avoid  interference  from  the  spout  of  the 
pump.  When  the  animals  have  been  wa¬ 
tered,  the  handle  is  released,  and  the 
cover  falls  by  its  own  weight. 

Pattern  for  a  Cheap  Iron  Gate. —  = 

“S.  H.,”  Belleville,  Ohio,  wants  a  pattern 
for  an  iron  gate  for  barn  yards,  to  be  hung 
upon  stone  gate-posts.  At  fig.  9  we  give 
a  very  simple  wrought  iron  gate,  which 
would  be  serviceable,  durable,  and  cheap. 

It  is  made  of  bars  of  iron  14  inch  wide,  and  '• 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  bent  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  and  having  holes  through  which 
the  bars  of  half-inch  iron  are  passed.  The  bars  are 
secured  at  each  end  by  nuts  and  washers,  or  they  may 
be  riveted.  A  diagonal  brace  is  fastened  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  may  be  drawn  up,  to  raise  the  gate, 


if  it  should  sag,  by  turning  the  nut  at  the  upper 
end.  Wrought  iron  hinges,  and  latch,  are  provided. 


Castor  Pomace — A  Rich  Compost. — We  have 
recently  turned  over  one  of  the  richest  compost- 
heaps  we  have  ever  made.  It  consists  of  castor-oil 
pomace,  manure  from  the  poultry-house,  sods  from 
road  sides,  mud  from  ditches,  and  earth  from  the 
surface  of  a  yard  in  which  cows  have  laid  at  nights 
during  the  summer.  One  ton  of  the  castor  pomace 
was  procured  from  a  mill  at  St.  Louis,  and  this  was 
found  so  strong  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  raise 
a  very  active  fermentation,  and  a  great  heat  in  more 
than  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  other  materials.  The 
heap  has  been  turned  twice,  and  each  time  the  heat 
has  arisen,  and  an  excessively  strong  smell  was 
given  off,  until  several  inches  of  fresh  earth  was 
thrown  upon  the  heap.  It  is  now  in  fine  condition 
for  top-dressing,  or  the  heap  of  at  least  20  tons  will 


Fig.  7. — PORTABLE  PICKET  FENCE. 

make  a  rich  fertilizer  for  20  acres  of  corn  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  per  acre,  applied  in  the  hill.  The 
whole  cost  of  castor  pomace,  and  freight,  from  St. 
Louis,  amounted  to  818,  (bags  included),  the  other 


Fig.  8.— COVER  FOR  WATERING  TROUGH. 

materials  have  cost  only  a  little  labor,  so  that  one 
dollar  a  ton  will  cover  the  actual  cost.  We  estimate 
the  value  of  the  compost  as  at  least  five  times  that 
of  an  equal  weight  or  bulk  of  ordinary  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  which  would  cost  not  less  than  $2  per  ton. 


Reclamation  of  a  Salt  Marsh.— Reclaimed 
salt  marsh  is  valuable  land  for  meadows,  as  well  as 
for  cultivated  crops.  Some  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  in  existence  were  formerly  useless  salt  marsh¬ 
es,  or  overflowed  land.  By  drainage  and  freshen¬ 
ing,  the  rich  soil  is  fitted  to  bear  any  kinds  of  crop. 
To  encourage  this  profitable  work  of  improvement, 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture  offer  some  handsome  prizes,  varying 
from  $500  to  $25,  for  the  best  reclaimed  tracts  of 
salt  marsh  from  100  to  5  acres.  The  work  may  be 
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Fig  9.— AN  IRON  GATE. 

begun  at  any  time,  but  must  be  finished  by  1881,  as 
the  prizes  will  be  awarded  November  1st  of  that 
year.  Particulars  may  be  learned  of  E.  N.  Perkins, 
Secretary,  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
entries  must  be  made  by  April  1st,  1878.  Much 
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valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  drainage  and 
reclamation  of  such  marshes,  with  the  construction 
of  banks,  ditches,  and  sluices,  and  the  after  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  land,  is  given  in  Stewart’s  “  Irrigation 
for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard,”  published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Co. ;  price,  §1.50  ;  sent  post-paid. 


A  Portable  Slop  Barrel. 

A  barrel,  mounted  upon  wheels,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  will  be  found  useful  for 


Fig.  1.— PORTABLE  BARREL  POR  SLOPS. 


many  purposes  about  the  farm,  garden,  or  house¬ 
hold.  The  barrel  is  supported  upon  a  pair  of 
wheels,  the  axles  of  which  are  fastened  to  a  frame 
which  is  connected  with  the  barrel  by  means  of 
straps  bolted  to  the  sides.  The  frame  may  be  made 
of  iron  bent  in  the  form  shown  at  figure  2,  or  of 
crooked  timber  having  a  sufficient  bend  to  permit 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  FRAME  OF  BARREL. 

the  barrel  to  be  tipped  for  emptying.  A  pair  of 
handles  are  provided  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
When  not  in  use,  the  barrel  rests  upon  the  ground, 
and  may  be  raised  by  bearing  down  upon  the  han¬ 
dles.  The  barrel  may  be  made  to  rest  in  notched 
bearings  upon  the  frame,  so  that  by  raising  the 
handles,  the  wheels  may  be  drawn  from  beneath  the 
barrel,  and  the  latter  left  in  a  convenient  place  un¬ 
til  it  needs  removal.  Figure  1  shows  a  side  view  of 
the  barrel  and  frame  complete.  This  contrivance 
will  be  useful  for  feeding  slops  to  pigs,  or  for  re¬ 
moving  the  waste  of  the  house  to  the  barn-yard. 


in  all  dairy  appliances.  A  compromise  between 
square  and  round  moulds  maybe  reached  by  having 
them  hexagonal  or  octagonal, 
and  both  of  these  forms  are 
very  popular.  As  the  cakes  have 
to  be  moulded  and  pressed,  a 
properly  furnished  table  will  be 
found  convenient  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Such  a  table  is  shown  in 
figure  1,  and  can  be  made  for  a 
•few  dollars  by  any  carpenter  who 
sees  the  engraving.  It  is  an 
ordinary  table,  about  five  feet 
long,  having  room  for  a  but-  M0LLD' 

ter-bowl,  scales,  and  presser.  The  butter  is 
taken  from  the  bowl,  with  the  paddles,  shown 
at  figure  2,  one  of  which  is  grooved  on  the  face 
to  prevent  the  butter  from  slipping  off,  and  the 
other  is  smooth  and  sharp  at  the  edges,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  for  cutting  as  well  as 
roughly  forming  the  cake  after  it  is  weighed. 
These  paddles  may  be  made  of  white-ash  or 
cherry  wood.  As  the  butter  is  weighed,  it  is 
worked  with  the  paddles  into  a  block  that  will 
nearly  fit  the  mould,  shown  at  figure  3.  The  mould 
is  open  at  both  ends,  and  should  be  placed,  to  be 
filled,  upon  the  small  platform,  shown  on  the 
table.  The  follower  (fig.  4)  is  placed  upon  the 
butter,  and  the  foot  being 
pressed  upon  the  lever  be¬ 
neath,  the  mould  is  forced  up 
against  the  top  of  the  frame 
above  it,  and  the  cake  is 
thus  formed  into  proper 
shape ;  after  which  it  is  forced 
out  of  the  mould  by  pressing 
the  follower  with  the  hand. 

A  pail  of  fresh  cold  water 
should  be  kept  at  hand,  and 
the  mould,  paddles,  and  plat¬ 
form  should  be  kept  wetted 
during  the  operation,  by 
which  the  butter  is  kept  from  adhering  to  them. 
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A  Table  for  Working  Butter. 

The  increasing  and  profitable  demand  for  a  good 


Fig.  1. — TABLE  FOR  WORKING  BUTTER 

quality  of  butter  put  up  for  use,  in  acceptable 
forms,  renders  it  desirable  to  have  every  facility  for 
preparing  the  butter  for  sale  in  the  best  manner. 
Cakes,  or  pats  of  one  pound,  and  half  a  pound,  are 


Fig.  2.— PADDLES. 


the  most  popular,  and 
the  fancy  seems  to  be 
inclined  to  a  somewhat 
different  6liape  from 
the  ordinary  round 
ones.  Square  cakes 
are  not  desirable,  nor 
are  they  free  from  the 
serious  objection  that 


the  moulds  in  which  they  must  be  made  are  not 
easily  kept  clean  ;  it  is  best  to  avoid  sharp  corners 


Sales  of  Hereford  Cattle  in  England. 

The  ELerefords  are  one  of  the  old  established 
standard  breeds  in  England,  where  fashions  do  not 
change  so  suddenly  as  with  us.  There  are  many 
herds  in  that  country  which  have  been  bred  with 
care  for  scores  of  years,  and  a  few  that  have  been 
kept  intact  for  even  a  full  century.  Occasionally 
the  surplus  of  these  old  herds  is  sold  off,  and  farm¬ 
ers  and  breeders  seize,  with  great  alacrity,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  procuring  breeding  animals.  Prices 
rule  high  at  these  sales,  and  maintain  great  steadi¬ 
ness  ;  they  are  therefore  a  fair  criterion  by  which 
the  value  of  the  stock  may  be 
estimated.  At  some  recent  sales, 
the  following  prices  were  realized, 
viz. :  cows  §685  to  §760  each,  and 
bulls  averaging  §283  ;  one  year¬ 
ling  bringing  nearly  $700 ;  this  was 
at  a  sale  of  a  herd  belonging  to 
Mr.  Tudge,  a  careful  breeder  of 
wide  reputation.  At  another  sale 
a  number  of  yearlings  brought 
§205  each.  At  a  sale  of  a  high 
class  herd,  which  included  a  bull 
that  has  taken  14  first  prizes  in  4 
years,  the  champion  prize  against 
all  breeds  at  the  Royal  Agr’l  So¬ 
ciety  Show  last  year,  and  6  special  prizes,  the  prices 
realized  were  much  higher.  This  bull  brought  $1,330; 
yearling  bulls  brought  $135  to  $360,  and  one  3-year- 
old  bull  $1,265.  Several  other  sales  have  occurred, 
at  which  there  was  very  active  competition  for  the 
bulls,  showing  that  this  breed  is  much  desired  for 
crossing;  the  most  profitable  use  that  high-bred 
animals  can  serve  for  the  farmer  or  the  grazier. 


Plan  of  a  Grist  Mill. 

Although  the  general  appearance  of  a  grist  mill 
is  quite  familiar  to  most  persons,  and  especially  to 
farmers,  the  internal  arrangement  is  by  no  means 
well  understood.  There  are  many  millers  and  mill¬ 


wrights  too,  who,  though  long  used  to  old-fashioned 
country  mills,  are  not  aware  of  the  many  modern 
improvements  and  conveniences  that  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  business  of  milling,  nor  of  the 
great  facility  with  which  mills  can  be  furnished, 
complete,  from  the  main  gear  for  conveying  power 
from  the  water-wheel  or  steam  engine,  to  the 
smallest  detail,  including  screws,  and  nails,  with 
which  the  parts  are  put  together.  Recently  we  ex¬ 
amined  a  specification  and  plan  for  completely  fur¬ 
nishing  a  grist  mill,  which  were  made  by  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Mill  Company,  of  Cincinnati ;  the  specification 
includes  all  the  gearing,  shafting,  stones,  and  their 
furniture,  feeders,  hoppers,  bolts,  bolting  chest, 


Fig.  1.— MILL  STONES  AND  GEARING. 


elevators,  smut  machine,  belting,  and  all  other  ac¬ 
cessories  of  a  mill.  The  plan  (fig.  2)  shows  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  mill  thus  furnished,  and  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guide  for  the  erection  of  the  building  itself. 
The  building  is  of  two  and  a  half  stories,  the  ground 
floor  is  12  feet  in  the  clear,  the  second  story  10  feet, 
and  the  half  story  3  feet  at  the  eaves.  The  burr 
stones,  with  their  husk  and  gearing,  are  on  the 
lower  floor.  The  stones  and  gearing  are  shown 
separately  at  figure  1.  The  second  floor  contains 
the  bolt,  2>,  and  gearing  ;  the  wheat  bin,  J,  and  the 
corn  bin,  K.  The  smutter  and  separator,  E,  is  on 
the  top  floor ;  the  elevator  which  conveys  the  wheat 
from  the  lower  floor  to  the  smutter  adjoins  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  the  cleaned  wheat  escapes  by  the  spout 
upon  the  other  side  into  the  bin,  J,  from  which  it 
is  fed  to  the  stones  below  by  the  spout  above  them. 
The  elevator  for  the  corn  is  at  H,  and  the  elevator 
for  the  meal,  I,  adjoins  it.  The  stones  are  driven 
by  the  pulley,  (marked  2,)  which  makes  174  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  ;  the  upright  shaft  (3)  makes  130 


revolutions  per  minute ;  the  horizontal  shaft  (4) 
which  works  the  smutter,  corn  elevator,  and  bolt, 
revolves  41  times  per  minute  ;  the  upright  shaft  (5) 
which  drives  the  bolt  makes  30  revolutions,  and  the 
horizontal  shaft  (6)  driving  the  wheat  and  flour 
elevators  turns  41  times  per  minute,  being  worked 
by  a  belt  from  the  shaft,  (4.)  This  arrangement  is 
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simple  and  compact,  and  answers  admirably  for  a 
small  country  custom  mill,  where  wheat,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat,  corn,  and  mixed  feed  are  ground  usually. 


Barns  without  Beams. 


The  frequent  use  of  the  horse-fork  and  hay- 


carrier,  renders  it  desirable  to  avoid  cross  beams  in 
the  barns,  as  these  prevent  the  convenient  move¬ 
ment  of  these  implements.  Formerly  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  hay  mows  so  low  that  a  man  could 
easily  pitch  the  hay  on  to  it  from  a  wagon.  This 
made  it  necessary  to  have  the  barn  long  and  wide, 
in  order  to  secure  sufficient  capacity.  The  roof  is 
the  most  costly  part  of  a  building,  and  as  the  wider 
the  roof,  the  stronger  the  frame  must  be  to  sustain 
the  weight,  the  old-fashioned  style  of  barn  was  very 
costly.  The  machinery  now  in  use  for  handling 
hay,  enables  us  to  avoid  the  extra  cost  of  buildling, 
and  long,  high,  narrow  barns  are  found  to  be  more 
convenient,  in  many  cases,  than  the  low,  broad, 
and  short  ones.  But  to  construct  a  barn  without 
cross  beams  to  support  the  sides  and  roof,  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  for  the  ordinary  builder,  who  does 
not  understand  the  nature  of  truss  work,  and  the 
immense  strength  gained  by  skillful  use  of  com¬ 
paratively  very  light  timber.  The  airy,  web-like 
railroad  bridges,  which  combine  strength  with  light¬ 
ness  and  elasticity,  and  the  ordinary  balloon  frame 
houses,  are  examples  of  truss  work,  and  there  is  cer- 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  OP  COW-HOUSE. 


tainly  n  )  reason  why  this  principle  of  construction 
should  not  be  made  available  for  farm  buildings. 
Some  t:me  ago  (August  No.,  1876),  we  illustrated  an 


Fig.  3. — VENTILATOR  FOR  ROOF, 


octagonal  barn,  in  which  there  were  no  cross-beams, 
and  we  now  give  some  examples  of  barns  ©f  ordi¬ 


nary  shape,  without  cross-beams,  and  with  roofs 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  truss.  The  section, 
fig.  1,  is  that  of  a  Danish  barn,  illustrated  in  the 
“Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,”  of 
England.  The  mode  of  construction  is  shown  very 
clearly  by  the  engraving,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
point  out  the  longitudinal  timbers,  which  are 
shown  by  the  dark  shaded  parts,  and  the  manner 
of  securing  the  roof  timbers  to  the  walls,  which  is 
done  in  an  ingenious  manner.  The  H  shown  by 
the  dark  lines  in  each  wall,  is  an  angle-iron,  built 
into  the  masonry,  by  which  the  strut  is  fastened  to 
it.  At  figure  2  is  a  section  of  a  cow  stable,  built 
above  where  the  fodder  is  stored,  somewhat  on 
the  same  principle.  The  arrangement  of  the  sta¬ 
ble  below  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  central 
passage  is  the  entrance-way  for  the  cows,  with 
a  manure  gutter  on  each  side,  in  "the  rear  of 
each  row  of  stalls.  The  feeding  passages  are 
on  the  outside,  and  the  cows  are  fastened  by 
chains,  which  slide  on  the  irons  seen  on  the  sides 
of  the  stalls.  A  ventilating  shaft  (A,  fig.  2)  is  car¬ 
ried  up  from  the  stable,  through  the  floor  above, 
and  out  through  the  roof.  This  is  divided  so  as  to 
form  four  distinct  shafts,  through  which  cold  pure 
air  can  descend,  as  well  as  hot  foul  air  can  ascend. 
The  section  of  the  shaft,  and  the  upper  extremi¬ 
ty  above  the  roof,  are  shown  at  figure  3.  The 


framing  of  the  roof  is  simple,  light,  and  strong ; 
the  roof  is  covered  with  straw  thatch,  shown  by  the 
thick,  dark,  shading.  At  figure  4  we  give  a  method 
of  a  similar  construction  by  means  of  light  timbers 
fastened  together  with  bolts.  The  walls  are  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  if  thought  desirable,  these  may 
be  strengthened  by  buttresses  wherever  the  roof 
timbers  exercise  the  greatest 
thrust.  The  main  timbers  are 
intended  to  be  3  x  10,  the 
braces  2  x  8  or  3  x  6,  as  may  be 
thought  proper.  Cross  girts 
may  be  used  wherever  needed 
to  stiffen  the  roof.  The  ends 
of  the  main  timbers  should 
rest  in  iron  shoes  fixed  to  the 
wall  by  angles  and  bolts.  The 
form  of  a  shoe  that  would  be  useful  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  timber  and  its  load,  is  shown  at  fig¬ 
ure  5.  This  may  be  cast  or  may  be  made  of  wrought 
iron.  The  building  is  intended  to  be  36  feet  wide  ; 
the  walls  12  feet  high  ;  the  main  roof  timbers  20  feet 
long,  and  the  cross-beam  at  the  top  24  feet  long. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  the  liorse-forli  will  be 
suspended  to  this  beam  in  the  usual  manner. 


Mutton  Breeds  of  Sheep. 


People  are  too  apt  to  be  misled  by  appearances. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  maguiticent, 
large-bodied,  long-wooled,  Lincoln,  and  the  equal¬ 
ly  fine,  though  lesser,  Leicester  sheep.  Western 
farmers,  in  some  cases,  and  many  Eastern  farmers, 
have  been  misled  £>y  the  appearance  of  these  sheep 
into  the  mistake  of  trying  to  keep  them.  Some 
notable  instances  have  occurred  in  Colorado,  Kan- 
;  sas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  other  Western 
States.  In  every  case  within  our  knowledge,  these 


large  sheep  have  come  to  grief,  and  the  experiment 
of  keeping  them  has  failed.  The  conditions  are 
not  favorable  for  them.  They  have  been  bred  and 
hitherto  kept  under  totally  different  circumstances. 
Their  native  English  climate  is  free  from  the  great 
and  sudden  changes  to  which  ours  is  subject. 
There,  these  sheep  experience  none  of  the  torrid 
heats  and  drouths  of  summer,  nor  of  the  severe 
dry  cold  of  the  winter.  Their  food  is  rich,  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  succulent ;  roots,  rye-grass,  and  oil-cake, 
have  been  the  food  upon  which  they  have  been 
built  up,  and  here  we  have  not  that  kind  of  food  to 
supply  them,  or  at  least  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that 
such  food  is  provided.  Where  large-bodied  long- 
wool  sheep  are  fed  and  kept  in  a  manner  according 
to  their  needs,  they  thrive  well  and  are  profitable  to 
their  owners.  We  have  seen  a  flock  of  such  sheep 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  at  prices  that  were 
satisfactory  and  remunerative.  A  lot  of  sheep  of 
this  kind,  160  in  number,  which  was  recently  sent 
from  Canada  to  New  York  for  sale,  averaging  over 
160  pounds  in  weight,  some  of  them  reaching  300 
pounds — and  brought  61  cents  per  pound  live 
weight.  If  this  can  be  done  in  Canada,  it  can  be 
done  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  prob¬ 
ably  anywhere,  where  the  summers  are  not  too  hot 
and  dry  for  their  comfort,  and  the  profitable  growth 
of  rich  fodder  and  root  crops.  Elsewhere  we  do 
not  believe  disappointment  can  be  avoided  with 
this  class  of  sheep.  The  choice  of  breeds  of  mut¬ 
ton  sheep  is  large  enough  to  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  them.  The  Cots- 
wold,  Shropshire,  Oxford  Down,  Hampshire  Down, 
South  Down,  and  the  grades  of  these  breeds,  taken 
probably  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  are 
all  excellent  sheep  in  every  respect,  being  hardy, 
not  too  exacting  in  the  way  of  housing  and  feed¬ 
ing  ;  and  will  thrive  upon  mixed  farms  where  they 
can  be  supplied  with  fresh  green  fodder,  roots,  and 
fair  pasture.  Where  these  requirements  cannot  be 
met,  these  sheep  should  not  be  kept,  but  fine-wools 
and  half-breds  will  be  preferable.  The  keeping  of 
sheep  can  hardly  fail  to  be  profitable  when  judg¬ 
ment  is  exercised  in  their  selection  and  they  are 
skillfully  managed.  But,  as  in  other  things,  unless 
this  business  is  well  done,  it  had  better  not  be  done 
at  all,  because  if  profit  is  not  made,  there  will  be  a 
loss.  If  a  flock  is  not  kept  in  good  condition,  it 
becomes  bad  altogether  ;  in  sheep-husbandry,  one 
must  either  swim  or  sink,  and  nothing  runs  down 
so  fast  as  a  flock  that  is  neglected  or  badly  managed. 
On  the  same  day,  when  the  Canada  sheep,  before 
mentioned,  were  sold  at  an  average  of  more  than 
$10  per  head,  some  poor  natives  were  sold  at  2ie. 
per  pound,  bringing  about  $1.50  each.  The  shipper 
of  these,  and  probably  the  feeder,  must  have  lost 
money ;  it  is  certain  that  there  could  be  no  profit 
in  such  sheep,  and  at  that  price,  when  freight  and 
expenses  are  paid.  An  example  of  this  kind  will 
help  to  point  the  moral  we  endeavor  to  enforce  con¬ 
tinually,  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters  pertaining  to 
farm  work,  viz.  :  that  it  is  only  the  best  work  that 
pays,  and  that  live  stock  must  be  selected  judici¬ 
ously,  and  in  reference  to  all  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  individual  and  of  each  locality. 


Keeping  Pure-bred  Stock. 

Many  farmers  have  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
keep  and  breed  a  herd,  or  flock,  of  pure-bred  ani¬ 
mals,  and  have,  through  their  frequent  failures, 
brought  discredit  upon  such  stock.  Pure-bred 
stock',  as  a  rule,  are  not  profitable  for  farmers. 
They  cost  too  much  ;  no  farmer  can  afford  to  pay 
$2,000  to  $3,000  for  a  herd  of  10  pure-bred  cows. 
They  are  used  to  careful  tending  and  high  feeding, 
and  their  product  is  no  greater  than  the  average  of 
good  grades  of  these  breeds.  'We  know  of  no  herd 
of  pure-bred  animals  in  existence,  that  would  pay 
its  cost  of  purchase  and  keeping  by  its  product  of 
milk,  butter,  or  meat,  alone  ;  it  is  only  by  the  sale 
of  animals  for  breeding  that  the  profit  is  made. 
But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  pure-bred  stock  are 
not,  for  this  reason,  to  be  considered  of  less  value. 
If  we  have  not  the  pure  stock,  how  can  we  procure 
the  grades,  which  are  found  so  profitable  ?  Grades, 
of  high  character,  are  the  most  profitable  farmers’ 
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cows.  Experience  proves  this  to  be  so  in  every 
case.  A  most  notable  instance  of  it  is  found  in  the 
herd  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fitch,  of  New  London,  Conn., 
who  has  been  engaged  in  crossing  the  Jersey  upon 
every  other  breed,  including  what  are  known  as 
“native”  cows,  for  moie  than  30  years.  This 
breeder  keeps  a  herd  of  choice  pure-bred  animals, 
descended  from  the  old-fashioned  importations, 
made  when  the  butter  product  was  more  thought 
of,  than  black  points,  solid-color,  or  other  fancies, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  grade  cows  of  large  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  of  rich  butter.  Probably  no 
breeder  in  the  country  has  been  more  successful  iu 
his  line,  and  his  success  is  an  example  for  farmers, 
which  proves  that  it  is  best  to  choose  one  breed 
with  which  to  improve  his  native  stock,  to  adhere 
to  that,  gradually  grading  up  his  herd,  and  selecting 
only  the  best  to  breed  from.  One  pure  bull,  which 
may  cost  $250  to  §300,  will  sire,  during  his  vigorous 
period,  at  least  50  calves,  thus  adding  a  small  trifle 
to  the  cost  of  each  over  that  of  a  calf  from  a  com¬ 
mon  scrub  bull.  By  adhering  to  one  breed,  there 
is  a  certainty  of  arriving  at  a  definite  result  very 
soon ;  but  by  the  too  frequent  habit  of  changing 
every  two  or  three  years,  no  satisfactory  result  is 
gained,  and  after  a  life-time  of  futile  effort,  the 
farmer  ends  where  he  begun,  and  berates  pure-bred 
stock  as  the  cause  of  his  failures.  As  with  cows, 
so  with  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry.  The  pure 
breeds  are  not  found  profitable  to  keep,  except  for 
their  services  in  raising  grades,  and  in  keeping  up 
a  supply  of  breeding  animals  for  this  purpose.  In 
this  way  a  farmer,  who  can  afford  it,  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  purchasing  two  or  three  pure-bred  animals 
for  improving  a  herd  of  good  natives,  and  if  he 
uses  these  with  skill,  he  may  find  it  very  profitable. 


The  Use  of  Horse  Powers. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  farm  machinery  which 
pays  a  better  profit  on  its  cost,  or  is  of  greater  con¬ 
venience  than  a  horse-power  and  threshing  machine. 
To  thresh  by  hand  and  the  flail  may  be  advisable 
under  some  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  at  the 
present  time  when  manual  labor  is  very  cheap,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  find  employment  for  worthy  work¬ 
men  during  the  winter ;  but  in  general  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  this  and  other  work  be  done  out  of  hand, 
so  that  other  jobs  may  be  attended  to.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  is  more  convenient  than  to  have  a 
horse-power  and  attached  machinery  in  the  barn 
which  can  be  put  to  work  at  an  hour’s  notice.  Be¬ 
sides  when  the  weather  is  stormy  and  unfavorable 
for  out-door  work,  the  threshing,  wood  cutting,  or 
fodder  cutting,  may  be  done  in-doors  without  the 
employment  of  any  outside  labor.  Three  persons, 
one  man  and  two  boys,  are  sufficient  to  work 
a  thresher  with  a  two-horse  tread-power,  and 
these  can  thresh  in  one  hour  as  much  as  one 
man  can  beat  out  with  a  flail  in  a  whole  day. 

The  principle  upon  which  a  tread-power  is  made 
to  operate,  is  that  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  is  one 
of  the  so-called  mechanical  powers.  In  one  sense 
the  effective  force  is  gaiued  by  means  of  the  weight 
of  a  falling  body.  In  this  case  the  weight  is  that  of 
the  horses,  and  if  the  team  weighs  2,000  pounds, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  moving  floor  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  li  foot  in  10,  with  a  speed  of  220  feet  per 
minute,  or  about  21  miles  per  hour,  we  have  two 
horse-power,  or  the  equivalent  of  66,000  lbs.  raised 
one  foot  high  per  minute.  This  may  be  shown  as 
follows : — At  the  speed  and  the  inclination  men¬ 
tioned,  the  horses  traveling  220  feet  per  minute, 
would  raise  themselves  exactly  33  feet  high  in  that 
time,  if  the  inclined  plane  were  stationary  and  long 
■enough,  and  weighing  2,000  pounds,  they  actually 
raise  what  is  equal  to  2,000  x  33,  or  66,000  lbs.,  one 
foot  high ;  but  as  they  descend  on  the  inclined 
plane  as  fast  as  they  walk,  they  in  reality  create  a 
power  equal  to  a  body  weighing  66,000,  falling  one 
foot  per  minute,  which  is  precisely  two  nominal 
horse-power.  It  is  evident  that  the  total  effective 
force  utilized  in  work  depends  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  machine,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  railroad-tread  powers  is  noteworthy.  The 
structure  of  these  machines  is  such  that  friction, 
which  is  destructive  of  power,  is  reduced  to  the 


least  possible  amount.  The  traveling  bed  runs  upon 
wheels  which  move  in  a  smooth  metallic  track, 
thus  preventing  any  more  than  the  least  possible 
friction  or  waste  of  power.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  horses  is  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
if  the  machine  is  used  in  a  careful  manner,  and  ac¬ 
curately  set  up,  with  both  ends  perfectly  level, 
kept  clean,  and  properly  oiled,  there  is  a  very  small 
loss  of  power.  We  have  used  one  of  these  powers 
for  several  years  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
without  finding  the  work  to  be  at  all  severe  upon 
the  horses — iu  fact,  it  is  much  easier  than  work  in  a 
mowing  machine.  When  inclined  to  take  the  work 
quietly,  we  have  used  only  one  horse  in  a  two-horse 
power,  changing  horses  at  noon,  for  either  threshing, 
sawing  wood,  or  cutting  fodder.  A  great  variety  of 
these  useful  machines,  both  for  one-horse  and  two, 
is  offered  to  those  who  need  them.  While  there  are 
differences  in  their  style  and  make,  which  may  go 
to  influence  the  choice  of  a  purchaser,  yet  we  can 
hardly  say  that  there  is  any  great  preponderating 
excellence  in  any  one  over  all  the  others ;  and  if 
there  is  one  that  is  in  any  respect  inferior  to 
another,  we  can  justly  say  that  the  least  effective 
machine  made  is  of  sufficient  value  to  satisfy  any 
farmer  that  he  has  the  worth  of  his  money  in  ex¬ 
change  for  it.  Among  the  manufacturers  of  these 
machines  worthy  of  notice  in  different  localities, 
we  might  mention  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  ;  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. ;  A.  B. 
Farquhar,  York,  Pa.  ;  B.  Gill  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
G.  Westinghouse  &  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ;  W. 
L.  Boyer  &  Son,  Philadelphia  ;  New  York  Plow  Co., 
New  York,  (who  make  a  one-horse-power),  and  A. 
W.  Gray  &  Sons,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont. 
Iu  another  portion  of  the  American  Agriculturist  the 
special  points  of  both  horse  powers  and  threshers 
are  set  forth  and  illustrated  by  engravings,  and 
whichever  of  these  machines  may  be  selected  for 
purchase,  it  will  be  found  that  the  manufacturers 
not  only  have  a  high  reputation,  but  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  wares  are  desirous  of  deserving  it. 


Effect  of  Boxes  on  Dairy  Farms. — As  an  evi 
deuce  of  the  great  value  of  a  dressing  of  bone-dust 
upon  dairy  farms,  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  writer  of  high  repute,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Prize  Essay. 
This  gentleman  states  that  since  bone-manures 
have  been  applied  to  the  Cheshire  pastures,  the 
product  of  the  soil  in  herbage  and  cheese,  has  been 
greatly  increased  ;  in  many  cases  having  been  actu¬ 
ally  doubled.  The  increase  of  stock  kept  in  the 
locality  has  been  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  in  one 
case,  of  a  farm  of  160  acres,  the  number  of  feed¬ 
ing  stock  has  been  enlarged  from  20  cows  and  3 
colts,  to  35  cows,  8  feeding  beeves,  16  yearlings  and 
heifers,  5  horses,  and  3  colts.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  true,  the  quality  of  the  cheese  has  been, 
to  some  extent,  deteriorated,  except  where  the 
most  skillful  management  has  been  applied  to  the 
manufacture;  the  richer  herbage  being  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  which  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
skill  in  every  step  of  its  manufacture  into  cheese. 


Portable  Poultry-Houses. 

Poultry -houses  that  may  be  moved  from  one 
place  to  another,  could  be  made  useful  in  gleaning 
grain  fields,  in  clearing  newly-plowed  ground  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  in  other  desirable  ways.  A  movable 
poultry-house  is  by  no  means  novel,  it  having  been 
described  and  used  years  ago.  A  French  author  on 
gallinoeulture,  Geyelin,  described  one  many  years 
ago,  which  was  used  in  grain  fields  to  gather  the 
scattered  grain  after  harvest.  This  was  constructed 
something  like  one  of  those  vans  used  in  transport¬ 
ing  animals  kept  in  traveling  menageries.  It  was 
20  feet  long,  about  7  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in 
hight.  A  set  of  steps  was  fixed  at  one  end  for  the 
fowls  to  enter  and  leave,  and  nest-boxes  and  roosts 
were  provided  within.  Several  of  these  houses 
were  drawh  to  the  field,  and  one  of  them  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  small  apartment  for  the  keeper  who 
attended  to  the  fowls.  A  large  number  of  fowls 
could  be  accommodated  in  one  of  these  houses,  as 
they  were  intended  to  be  cleaned  daily,  and  the 


droppings  scattered  upon  the  ground  around  them 
as  they  were  moved  from  place  to  place  each  day. 
A  description,  with  drawings,  of  a  useful  porta- 
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ble  house,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  A.  R.  Sproule,  of 
Picture  Rocks,  Pa.  These  were  made  expressly 
for  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  the  design  is 
not  patented  by  Mr.  Sproule,  but  is  offered  freely  to 
our  readers.  A  view  of  the  house  is  given  in  figure 
1,  on  next  page.  It  is  of  wood,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  mounted  upon  an  axle  and  a  pair  of  wheels.  By 
means  of .  a  pair  of  levers,  raised  to  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  house  is  lifted,  and 
made  to  rest  wholly  upon  the  wheels,  so  that  it  can 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  as  desired.  Figure 
2  shows  the  ground  plan,  with  the  boxes  for  feed, 
water,  and  gravel.  These  are  secured  to  the  sills, 
and  are  kept  clean  by  a  sloping  cover  of  small  rods. 
The  house  is  10  feet  long,  by  5  feet  wide,  and  as 
high  as  may  be  necessary.  The  nest-boxes,  16 
inches  square,  and!  inches  deep,  are  secured  to  the 
upper  corners  of  the  enclosure,  a  small  door  being 
provided  for  reaching  the  eggs.  The  roosting  poles 
are  so  arranged  that  the  fowls  can  easil/climbfrom 
one  to  another.  Figure  3  shows  a  single  section  of 
the  open  work  of  the  enclosure,  nine  of  which  are 
used  in  the  structure.  This  is  made  of  oak  rods, 
and  rails,  which  are  bored  to  receive  the  rods.  Any 
cheaper  method  of  construction  may  be  used. 

How  tl*e  House  Is  Hade. 

The  size  may  be  5x10  feet,  or  4x8  feet,  and  5  feet 
high  to  the  eaves.  The  sills  are  made  of  11x3 
inch  stuff,  laid  flat  down,  halved  together  at  the 
corners,  and  nails  driven  through  upward  into  the 
ends  of  the  posts.  The  corner  posts  are  3x3  inches, 
the  middle  ones  are  3x4  inches.  Each  is  properly 
mortised  to  receive  the  rails  of  the  open  sections. 
A  light  cornice,  or  a  2i-inch  band,  is  securely 
nailed  arouud  the  top,  a  little  above  the  eaves, 


Fig.  3. — SECTION  OF  OPEN-WORK. 

leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  roof  boards  to  pass 
under  between  the  band  and  the  upper  rail.  To 
the  back  side  of  this  band  is  nailed  the  balustrade, 
each  piece  having  its  ends  toe-nailed  to  the  posts. 
A  light  ridge  pole  is  attached  at  each  end  to  the 
balustrade  near  the  top,  which  forms  a  double-pitch 
flat  rc of.  This  is  made  of  one  thickness  of  f-inch 
boards,  the  same  as  the  enclosed  sides.  The  upper 
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section  at  the  end,  over  the  feed  trough,  is  hung 
with  hinges  for  a  door,  through  which  to  place 
feed,  etc.  The  levers  have  their  fulcrum  ends  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  axle,  and  are  bolted  to  it.  About  12 
inches  from  it,  and  opposite  to  it,  and  through  the 
middle  posts,  are  pivot  bolts,  on  which  the  weight 
of  the  house  hangs  when  the  levers  are  being 
worked.  Narrow  strips  are  used  as  braces  for  stif¬ 
fening  the  frame  lengthwise,  which  are  placed  in¬ 
side,  also  bits  of  hoop  iron  should  be  used  about 
the  comers  to  strengthen  the  joints.  With  these 
appliances,  and  proper  tools,  any  skillful  mechanic 
can  complete  the  job.  Its  weight  is  about  300 
pounds,  and  the  house  affords  room  for  keeping 
from  12  to  24  fowls  through  the  season.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  house  are  that  the  fowls  are  un¬ 
der  perfect  control,  and  are  kept  quite  as  healthy 
as  when  running  at  large.  Every  morning,  when 
the  house  is  moved,  there  is  provided  a  clean,  fresh 
apartment,  with  fresh  earth  and  grass.  Fowls  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  domesticated  by  being  thus  treat¬ 
ed.  Those  that  are  inclined  to  sit,  are  put  outside, 
they  will  hang  about,  and  make  an  effort  to  get  in, 
and  the  desire  to  sit  soon  passes  away.  The  ma¬ 
nure  is  all  saved  to  the  best  advantage. 


STew  and  Wonderful  Farm  Seeds. 

Our  regular  dealers — by  our  we  do  not  mean  New 
York  City  only,  but  the  whole  country — endeavor  to 
keep  well  up  with  the  times,  and  supply  such  seeds 
as  have  an  established  reputation,  or  which  seem 
worthy  of  further  trial.  But  aside  from  the  regular 
dealers — men  known  in  their  trade  all  the  way  from 
Boston  and  other  New  England  Cities,  to  Omaha 
and  other  Western  localities — there  seems  to  be  a 
set  of  men  at  work  with  seeds  not  kno  fra  in  the 


see  a  remarkable  Rye  at  a  commission  house  in 
the  City.  It  was  a  clean  and  heavy  grain,  unlike 
any  rye  we  had  ever  seen,  and  offered  at  $10  the 
pint.  Since  then  both  Mr.  Fuller  and  the  writer, 
have  kept  the  mn  of,  and  exchanged  samples  of 
this  grain  as  it  has  come  under  different  names. 
In  the  course  of  several  years,  we  have  received 
specimens  of  the  same  grain — that  is,  so  far  as  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance,  aided  by  the  microscope  goes, 
identically  the  same — from  various  parties,  some 
times  as  rye,  and  at  others  as  wheat.  As  follows  : 


Diamond  Wheat. 
Wild  Goose  “ 

Big  Seed  ‘  ‘  or 

Wheat  of  Taos. 


Fig.  1. — sproule’s  portable  poultrt  house. — ( See  page  99.) 

regular  trade  ;  and  they  do  not  advertise  them,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  well  known  agricultural 
papers.  Our  correspondence  shows  that  these  seeds 
are  offered  by  mail,  with  very  attractive  terms  to 
agents,  and  by  the  aid  of  circulars,  which  promise 
very  largely.  Indeed,  if  the  statements  in  these 
circulars  are  true,  the  knowledge  of  the  excellence 
of  the  seeds  should  not  be  confiued  to  the  few  who 
receive  them,  but  ought  to  be  known  to  the  whole 
farming  community.  Leaving  other  seeds  out  of 
consideration  for  the  present,  we  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  grain  which  has  turned  up,  under  one  name 
and  another,  during  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  as  a 

Wonderful  Wheat  or  Rye, 

In  this  article  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  grain  in  question.  That  it 
may  be  useful  in  some  localities  is  possible,  if  not 
probable.  What  we  now  wish  to  show  is,  that 
the  grain  is  offered  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  un¬ 
der  a  variety  of  names,  and  in  a  way  likely  to  con¬ 
found  and  bewilder  the  farmer,  who  may  come  across 
the  circulars  of  those  who  sell  it,  and  who  might 
wish  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  Our  first  acquaintance 
with  this  particular  grain  was  under  the  name  of 

Nevada  Rye. 

Some  10  or  12  years  ago,  we  went,  in  company 
with  our  friend  A.  S.  Fuller,  now  the  competent 
agricultural  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  “  Weekly  Sun,”  to 


Montana  Spring  Rye. 

Montana  Rye. 

Russian  “ 

Nevada  “ 

As  said  before,  we  leave  the  question  of  the  real 
value  of  the  grain  out  of  consideration.  If  it  has 
any  real  value,  the  important  point  is,  wliat  is  the 
grain  ?  Is  it  Rye  or  is  it  Wheat  ?  If  Rye  or  Wheat, 
what  is  its  proper  name  ?  Without  troubling  the 
reader  by  a  relation  of  the  steps  by  which  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  this  many-named 
“Wheat”  or  “Rye,”  is  simply  the  old,  very  old, 
grain  known  in  Europe  as  Polish  Wheat,  Triticum 
Polonicum,  and  which  has  in  Europe  about  as  many 
different  names  as  have  been  given  it  by  the  seed 
speculators  in  this  country.  This  is  a  distinct 
species  of  wheat,  and  as  different  from  the  varieties 
ordinarily  cultivated  as  wheat,  as  are  the  several 
forms  of  “  Spelt  ”  or  “  Speltz  Wheat.”  We  are  so 
well  convinced  that  this  remarkable  Wheat,  or  Rye,- 
offered  in  this  country  under  the  various  names  given 
above,  is  the  “  Polish  Wheat,”  or  Triticum  Poloni¬ 
cum,  and  nothing  else,  that  we  give  an  account  of 

Tlie  Polish  Wheat. 

which  would  seem  to  be  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  of 
African  origin,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  Egypt 
and  other  portions  of  North¬ 
ern  Africa  from  very  early 
times.  In  France,  so  un¬ 
like  is  it  to  any  ordinary 
wheat  that  it  is  known  as 
Seigle  d'  Afnque,  or  “African 
Rye.”  According  to  Klip- 
part,  in  “  The  WheatPlant,” 
this  species  is  known  in 
Europe  as  Wallachian,  As- 
trachan— andEgyptianCorn, 
Gounner,  Symaker,  Silesian, 
Cairo,  and  Double  Wheat, 
in  Germany ;  as  Ble  (wheat) 
d’  Egypte,  Ble  de  Surinam, 
Ble  de  Magador,  Ble  de 
Pologne  a  Epi  Divarique,  in 
Prance.  Fromenta  di  Polonia 
in  Italy ,  and  as  Trigo  di 
Polonia  in  Spain.  He  men¬ 
tions  four  varieties,  and  Madame  Yilmorin,  who 
wrote  the  very  elaborate  article  on  Wheat  for  the 
“Encyclopedie  Pratique  de  L'  Agricvlteur,"  mentions 
its  great  tendency  to  vary,  and  figures  two  of  the 
most  striking  forms.  We  give  here  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  a  head  of  this  grain  raised  in  this  country ; 
it  differs  from  the  common  wheat  in  the  great  size 
of  its  glumes  and  palets,  or  the  envelopes  which 
form  the  chaff ;  these  are  very  large,  and  usually 
have  very  long  awns,  or  bristles,  though  in  some 
of  the  European  forms  these  are  much  smaller,  and 
there  is  probably  the  same  variation  in  this  respect 
that  there  is  in  our  ordinary  wheats.  The  grain  of 
the  Polish  wheat  is  long  and  narrow,  semi-transpar¬ 
ent  and  homy  in  texture.  When  cut  under  the 
microscope,  a  grain  of  ordinary  wheat  is  opaque 
and  floury,  but.  this  shows  nothing  of  the 
kind.  We  give  in  figure  2  a  grain  of  this 
Polish  wheat,  by  the  side  of  a  very  good 
sample  of  common  wheat,  which  serves  to 
show  their  relative  size  and  shape.  We  are 
now,  and  all  the  time,  in  favor  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  valuable  new  seeds,  whether  of  farm 
or  garden  crops,  and  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  make 
all  meritorious  things — wherever  they  may  origi¬ 
nate — known  to  our  readers.  But  we  have  the  right 
to  insist — on  behalf  of  the  farming  community — 
that  these  “novelties”  shall  be  introduced  under 
their  proper  names.  When  Mr.  Oement,  of  Bradley 
Co.,  Tenn.,  offers  as  “  Something  New,”  “  Our  Big 


Fig.  2. 


Seed  Wheat — Wheat  of  Taos,” — “  Taos  ”  being  the 
one-horsey-est  of  all  the  “one-horse”  towns  in  New 
Mexico, — and  Mr.  Tipton,  of  the  same  Co.,  Tenn., 
offers  “Diamond  Spring  Wheat,”  “claimed  to  be 
imported  from  Chili,”  and  when  we  compare  the 
“Big  Seed  Wheat,”  and  the  “Diamond  Spring 
Wheat”  under  the  microscope,  and  can  not  tell 
“one  from  t’other,  or  t’other  from  which,”  we  begin 
to  think  that  the  seed  business  in  Tennessee  is 
rather  mixed.  Moreover,  when  we  take  Tipton’s 
engraving  of  his  “  Diamond  Spring  Wheat,”  with 
the  stalk  end  pointing  to  the  right  hand,  and  place 
it  over  Osment’s  cut  of  “  Big  Seed  Wheat,”  with 
the  stalk  end  at  the  left  hand,  and  hold  them  up  to 


the  light,  and  find  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  en¬ 
graving,  we  wonder — yes,  very  much  do  we  wonder 
— that  two  such  remarkable  wheats  should  be  so  I 
much  alike.  But  our  wonder  as  to  the  wheats  of 
said  Osment  and  Tipton  is  as  nothing,  when  we 
contemplate  their  com.  What  wonderful  seeds 
these  Bradley  Co.  people  have  !  We  do  not  propose  j 
to  advertise  them  until  we  have  tried  their  com,  of 
which  we  have  a  supply  from  headquarters,  but 
when  their  corn  gives  us,  according  to  circular, 
“from  4 to  14  large  size  ears  on  every  stalk,”  we 
shall  gladly  announce  the  fact.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  advise  farmers  in  general  to  touch  all  these  won¬ 
derful  seeds  gently.  With  these,  as  with  all  other 
novelties,  we  say — go  slow.  If  disposed  to  test  them, 
invest  only  what  you  can  afford  to  lose.  If  they 
prove  to  be  of  any  value, a  small  sum  should  give  you 
enough  to  supply  you  with  seed  for  another  year. 
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Alpine  Plants  for  Common  Gardens. 


Those  who  have  visited  high  mountain  regions  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  must  have  noticed  the 


scarlet  wind-flowers. — (Anemone  fulgens.) 


abundance  and  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  which  grow 
in  those  elevated  localities.  The  plants  found  in 
these  places  have  generally  a  low  habit,  pleasing 
foliage,  and  abundant  and  often  brilliant  flowers, 
which  are  all  the  more  attractive  on  account  of 
their  dreary  surroundings.  Several  works  have 
been  written  upon  Alpine  plants  (the  best  of  which, 
Mr.  Robinson’s,  was  noticed  a  few  months  ago), 
and  some  catalogues  make  a  special  list  of  such 
plants,  and  both  works  and  catalogues  indicate, 
that  while  there  are  some  Alpine  plants  that  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  cultivated  when  their  native 
locality  is  imitated  by  an  artificial  rock-work, 
there  are  many  others  that  will  flourish  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  garden.  Some  of  our  native  plants  that  are 
never  found  growing  wild  except  in  wet  and 
swampy  localities,  when  taken  to 
the  drier  and  rich  soil  of  the 
garden,  flourish  quite  as  well  as, 
if  not  better,  than  in  the  wild 
state.  So,  many  of  those  plants 
that  naturally  grow  only  in  Al¬ 
pine  regions,  make  themselves 
quite  at  home  in  our  garden  bor¬ 
ders.  The  term  Alpine,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  cultivated  plants,  is  one 
not  easy  to  define.  While  some 
of  the  natives  of  high  regions 
are  very  difficult  to  manage,  and 
can  only  be  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  when  the  peculiarities  of 
their  natural  habitats  are  imi¬ 
tated,  others,  and  perhaps  the 
majority,  will  flourish  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  border,  especially  if  they 
have  a  mulch  of  stones  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  roots  from  drying  out. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  :  One  of 
our  associates  several  years  ago 
went  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  As  occasion 
offered,  he  sent  home  roots  by 
mail ;  they  came  without  labels, 
and  all  we  knew  of  them  was, 
they  were  plants  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  had  boxes  filled 
with  an  open  soil,  set  out  the 
roots,  and  then  paved  the  sur¬ 
face  with  stones  from  the  size  of  a  walnut,  up¬ 
wards.  Of  course  these  stones  acted  only  as  a 
mulch,  hut  they  saved  many  of  the  “Alpine” 
plants.  Experience  has  taught  us  one  thing  about 
these  plants :  If  the  natural  locality  of  a  plant  is 
“  Alpine,”  that  it  is  no  reason  that  it  will  not  flour¬ 
ish  in  our  garden  borders.  We  give  here  illustra 


tions  of  a  few  flowers  usually  classed  as  “  Alpine,” 
which  may  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  garden. 

The  Scarlet  Wind-Flower. 

Our  native  Wind-flowers,  or  Anemones,  especially 
the  earliest,  the  Wood  Anemones,  (Anemone  nemo - 
rosa),  are  noted  for  their  delicacy  of  habit  and  of 
coloring,  but  the  Scarlet  Wind-flower  ( Anemone 
fulgens )  of  Southern  Europe  is  quite  the  opposite  of 
this.  Instead  of  a  modest  habit  and  delicate  color, 
it  asserts  itself  in  the  most  positive  manner.  Its 
flowers  are  erect,  and  the  color  of  the  most  intense 
scarlet.  As  a  general  thing,  the  flowers  of  spring 
have  delicate  tints,  but  this  shows  the  striking, 
vivid  scarlet  of  the  flowers  of  mid-summer.  Trav¬ 
elers  in  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
speak  of  the  brilliant  flowers  of  this  species  as  ap¬ 
pearing  above  the  snow.  The  foliage  of  this  plant 
is  deeply  lobed  and  toothed,  and  is  of  itself  hand¬ 
some  ;  the  flower-stems  arise  from  this,  in  vigorous 
plants,  a  foot  high,  bearing  flowers  about  two 
inches  across,  of  the  form  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  in  color  of  a  most  intense  scarlet,  with  which 
the  blackish  color  of  the  stamens  presents  a  strong- 
contrast.  No  spring,  flower  within  our  knowledge 
is  so  brilliant  as  this.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
were  introduced  many  years  ago,  but  for  some  rea¬ 
son  fell  into  neglect,  and  within  a  few  years  has 
been  revived  as  a  novelty.  It  seems  quite  hardy, 
and  aside  from  its  utility  as  a  border  plant,  it  will 
no  doubt  prove  excellent  for  forcing  in  greenhouse 
or  window  culture.  In  contrast  with  this  most 
gaudy  of  spring  flowers,  is  one  with  the  botanical 
name  of  Omphalodes  verna — the  name  Omphalodes 
means  “navel-like,”  and  refers  to  some  resemblance 
of  the  seed  to  the  navel.  Its  common  name  is 

Creeping  Forget-lTIe-Not,  or  Navel-Wort. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountain  woods  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country. 
Its  common  name,  “Creeping  Forget-me-not,”  in¬ 
dicates  its  relationship  to  the  well-known  “Forget- 
me-not,”  but  it  is  quite  unlike  that  in  habit,  as  it 
creeps  closely  upon  the  ground,  whica  it  carpets 
with  smooth,  bright  green  foliage,  from  which 
arise  numerous  flower-stems  about  6  inches  high, 
bearing  clusters  of  several  flowers,  each  about 
’/V-inch  across,  of  the  most  intense  blue,  which  is 
rendered  all  the  brighter  by  the  white  spot,  or 


“  eye,”  at  the  throat.  It  begins  to  flower  in  early 
spring,  and  in  a  moist  locality  will  continue  well 
into  the  summer.  This  promises  well  as  a  plant  to 
carpet  beneath  shrubs,  as  its  mat  of  foliage  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  even  when  there  are  no  flowers.  Among  plants 
usually  classed  as  “  Alpine,”  is  one  common  in 
Western  Europe  on  rocks  and  mountains  by  the  sea. 


The  Sea-Side  Catchfly, 

which  we  had  growing  last  summer,  and  were  much 
pleased  with.  In  making  a  collection  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  flowers,  and  testing  about  everything  that 


creeping  forget-me-not. — (Omphalodes  verna.) 


promises  to  be  desirable,  we  have  frequently  come 
across  eome  very  old  plants,  which,  as  we  had  not 
happenened  to  grow  them  before,  had  to  us  all  the 
interest  of  novelties.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Sea-side  Catchfly,  Silene  maritima,  a  native  of  the 
sea  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of 
garden  plants.  Still,  when  its  tufted  mats  of  foliage, 
were  studded  all  over  with  little  white  flowers,  it 
was  just  as  pleasing  as  if  it  were  the  latest  introduc¬ 
tion  from  some  far  country  recently  for  the  first 
time  explored.  Wishing  to  know  on  what  part  of 
the  British  coast  this  grew,  we  consulted  Bentham’s 
“Handbook  of  the  British  Flora,”  and  found  that 
he  regarded  it  as  merely  a  sea-side  form  of  the 
Bladder  Campion,  Silene  inflata,  a  plant  found  in 
New  England  and  New  York  to  Pennsylvania,  as  an 
introd  uced  weed.  The  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  our  garden 
S.  maritima,  is  so  unlike  that  of 
of  S.  inflata,  that  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  it  thus  disposed  of, 
and  looking  to  see  what  other 
botanists  had  done  with  it,  we 
found  that  while  some  agree  with 
Bcntham,  others,  and  among 
them  Hooker,  regard  the  sea-side 
plant  as  a  distinct  species.  So  far 
as  garden  qualities  go,  the  two 
plants  are  abundantly  unlike. 
The  Sea-side  Catchfly  forms  dense 
turf-like  masses  of  glaucous  foli¬ 
age  from  among  which  arise  the 
stems  bearing  one  to  four  pure 
white  flowers ;  the  calyx  is  in¬ 
flated  or  bladdery,  and  the  petals 
deeply  notched  in  the  middle, 
each  with  a  large  scale,  and  these 
scales  together  form  a  crown  at 
the  throat  of  the  flower.  The  en¬ 
graving,  of  the  natural  size,  gives 
an  idea  of  the  flower,  but  does 
not  show  the  mass  of  foliage.  It 
is  one  of  those  accommodating 
plants  that  will  grow  almost  any¬ 
where,  and  is  always  pleasing  for 
its  neatness, and  the  abundance  of 
its  bright  white  flowers,  which 
bloom  nearly  all  summer.  For 
materials  to  make  engravings  of  these  plants,  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  Hardy  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  plants.  The  illustration  of  Anemone 
fulgens  ia  from  a  plant  forced  for  the  purpose,  show¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  useful  for  greenhouse  or  win¬ 
dow  culture.  The  same  is  true  of  Omphalodes 
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verna,  of  which  Robinson,  in  his  work  on  “  Alpine 
Plants,”  says  :  “  Tufts  of  it  taken  up  and  forced  in 
mid-winter,  form  beautiful  objects  in  pots  or  bas¬ 
kets  in  the  conservatory.”  Of  course,  whatever 
may  be  done  in  the  “conservatory,”  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  careful  window  gardener.  Those 
who  cultivate  window  plants,  may  derive  much 
pleasure  from  forcing  the  common  plants  of  the 
garden.  If  these,  such  as  Dicentra  spectabilis, 
(“  Bleeding  Heart  ”),  Astilbe  Japonica ,  often  called 
Spiraea,  and  even  such  low-growing  shrubs  as 
Deutzia  gracilis,  Spireea  Thunbergii,  in  fact,  any  of 
the  early  flowering  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  are 
potted  in  autumn  and  brought  to  the  window'  in 
February,  they  will  flower  abundantly,  and  when 
done  may  be  set  out  in  the  border  to  recuperate. 


A  Pruner  for  Blackberry  Bushes. 

The  annual  cutting  away  of  the  old  canes  of 
blackberry,  raspberry,  and  other  prickly  plants,  is 


■BLACKBERRY  PRUNER. 


not  a  desirable  job,  and  with  the  ordinary  pruning 
knives  and  shears,  one  is  quite  sure  to  come  out  of 
the  battle  well  scarred.  Several  pruning  knives  for 
this  work  have  been  contrived,  and  we  have  illus¬ 
trated  a  number  of  them,  We  now  give  engrav¬ 
ings  of  one  designed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Umfreville,  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  sends  sketch¬ 
es  of  his  contrivance,  as  a  partial 
return  for  the  many  useful  hints 
be  has  received  from  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Figure  1  shows  the 
pruner  complete  ;  the  rod  is  of 
i-inch  iron,  and  30  inches  long, 
with  the  blade  at  one  end,  and  a 
handle  at  the  other.  The  cutting 
portion,  or  knife,  shown  in  figure 
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2,  is  made  from  an  old  saw-blade  ;  it  is  21  in.  long, 
and  11  in.  wide  ;  the  cutting  portion  is  a  triangular 
notch  i  in.  across  at  the  lower  or  open  part,  and  the 
edges  made  very 

sharp.  The  cutter  is  te3=~*=SB=aiB  - 

attached  to  the  rod  Fig.  3. 

by  making  in  that  a  : — 5 - o - 5-] 

dove-tail  notch,  as 
shown  in  fig.  3.  The 


Fig.  4. 


cutter  being  placed  in  the  notch,  with  the  brass 
strip,  fig.  4,  over  it,  all  are  riveted  firmly  together 
by  means  of  rivets  put  through  holes  made  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  evidently  a  useful  implement  for 
pruning  blackberries  and  similar  shrubs  ;  it  is  of 
course  used  with  a  sudden  pull  towards  the  opera¬ 
tor,  and  needs  to  be,  as  an  implement  made  after 
this  pattern  would  be,  very  strong  in  all  its  parts. 


What  Strawberries  Shall  I  Plant? 


The  strawberry  is  the  fruit  of  the  people.  If  one 
has  room  to  raise  no  other  fruit,  he  tries  to  find  a 
place  for  the  strawberry  bed,  knowing  that  freshly 
picked  strawberries,  ripened  upon  the  vines,  are 
about  the  greatest  luxury  that  poor  mortals  can 
enjoy.  When  asked  as  to  varieties  10  or  15  years 
ago,  we  could  only  answer,  “  plant  the  ‘  Wilson,’  ” 
for  that  was  then  the  only  one  that  one  could  set 
out  with  the  hope  of  getting  strawberries.  The 
“  Wilson  ”  was  a  safe  variety  to  plant,  as  one  who 
had  vines  was  very  sure  to  pick  berries— to  be  sure 
they  required  much  sugar  to  make  them  eatable, 
but  they  were  strawberries — and  other  varieties  of 
the  day  gave  but  meagre  returns.  But  matters 
have  changed  of  late  years,  and  we  have  several  va¬ 
rieties,  quite  as  sure  to  produce  fruit  as  the  Wil¬ 
son,  and  fruit  of  much  better  quality.  No  fruit  is 
more  affected  by  the  character  of  the  soil  than  the 
strawberry.  The  stiff' clay  soil  on  the  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  Knox,  a  few  years  ago  known  as  the 
“Strawberry  King,”  gave  him  results  with  the 
“Jucunda,”  and  other  foreign  kinds,  that  no  one  else 
could  equal.  The  truth  is,  that  certain  varieties 
are  best  for  light  soils,  and  others  most  suited  for 
heavy  soils.  If  asked  to  name  the  best  one  variety, 


without  regard  to  soil,  the  variety  from  which  one 
would  get  fair  returns  wherever  planted,  we  should 
say  “  Charles  Downing.”  This  is  a  far  better  fruit 
than  the  “Wilson,”  and  apparently  equally  relia¬ 
ble.  After  an  experience  of  several  years,  we  are 
safe  in  saying,  if  we  could  have  but  one  variety 
for  family  use,  it  would  be  “  Charles  Downing.” 
For  earlier  varieties,  “Downer’s  Prolific”  for 
light,  and  “  Nicanor  ”  for  heavy  soils  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Among  later  varieties  there  are,  for  light 
soils,  “Seth  Boyden,”  “Green  Prolific,”  and 
“Kentucky.”  For  heavy  soils,  “Triomphe  de 
Gand,”  and  “Jucunda.”  Of  course  there  are 
other  claimants  for  popularity,  such  as  “  Col.  Che¬ 
ney,”  “  Monarch  of  the  West,”  “  Great  American,” 
and  others,  which  are  worthy  of  trial,  but  we  have 
given  above  those  which  have  been  tested  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  a  great  variety  of  localities."  We  ad¬ 
vise  those  about  to  plant  strawberries,  as  we  do 
those  intending  to  plant  vegetables  :  put  in  your 
main  crop  of  well  tested  varieties,  and  then  try  of 
the  newer  kinds  all  you  can  afford  to  test.  To  nov¬ 
ices  in  strawberry  culture,  we  would  say,  a  plant 
can  not  bear  fruit  until  it  has  made  one  season’s 
growth.  If  set  this  spring,  and  well  cultivated,  a 
good  crop  may  be  had  next  spring.  If  the  plants 
are  set  in  the  fall,  they  give  but  a  partial  crop  the 
next  spring,  and  a  full  one  the  year  following.  If 
runners  are  struck  in  pots  in  June  and  July,  and 
set  out  in  August,  as  we  have  shown  in  former  vol¬ 
umes,  then  a  full  crop  may  be  gathered  the  spring 
following.  For  ordinary  garden  culture,  the  plants 
may  be  set  a  foot  apart  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  in 
highly  manured  soil — the  earlier,  the  better. 

- — »  l»i  c- - 

Protecting  Plants  in  Spring. 


As  soon  as  the  earth  ceases  to  receive  heat  from 
the  sun,  cooling  begins.  The  earth,  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  heat  is  withdrawn,  begins  to  give  off  heat  by 
radiation — the  heat  passing  off  into  space,  and  when 
the  surface  becomes  sufficiently  cooled,  the  mois¬ 
ture  iu  the  air  condenses,  and  we  have  dew  or  frost, 
as  it  may  be.  If  we  cover  the  surface  with  a  mat, 
or  board  shutter,  this  cooling  is  checked,  and  if  the 
mat  or  shutter  is  raised  up  on  supports  several  feet 
above  the  earth,  no  dew  or  frost  is  deposited.  The 
earth  gives  off  heat  as  before,  but  instead  of  its 
passing  off  into  space,  it  is  received  by  the  mat  or 
shutter,  and  a  good  part  of  it  is  reflected  to  the 
earth  again,  and  neither  dew  nor  frost  appear  upon 
the  space  beneath.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
protecting  screen  be  a  mat  or  a  shutter,  as  one  of 
cotton  cloth,  or  even  of  newspaper,  will  serve  nearly 
as  well.  What  is  true  of  the  effect  of  cooling  upon 
the  earth  itself  is  equally  true  of  the  plants  that  are 
growing  in  it— indeed,  these  are  more  readily  affect¬ 
ed.  When  the  upper  layer  of  earth  cools,  the  layer 
below  imparts  its  heat  to  the  upper  one,  and  the 
cooling  goes  on  slowly.  The  plants  have  not  this 
reserve  to  draw  upon,  and  cool  much  more  rapidly. 
Even  our  hardiest  plants  can  not  make  any  growth 
when  the  temperature  is  too  much  reduced,  and 
though  the  days  may  be  warm,  the  loss  of  heat  at 
night  is  so  great  that  they  remain  stationary,  while 
more  tender  plants,  if  not  killed  outright,  are  so 
chilled  and  checked  in  their  growth  that  they  never 
fairly  recover.  It  is  by  avoiding  these  alternations 
of  heat  and  cold  that  so  much  is  gained  by  the  use 
of  cold-frames  for  lettuce  and  a  few  other  plants, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  on  p.  G3,  last 
month.  The  earth  within  the  frame,  and  also  the 
plants,  receive  the  sun’s  rays  during  the  warmer 
part  of  the  day,  but  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the 
heat  of  the  sun  begins  to  decline,  the  sashes  are 
closed  tight,  and  mats,  or  shutters,  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat,  are  placed  over  the  glass.  Our  people  seem 
very  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  cold  frames,  and  wait  for  their 
lettuce,  radishes,  and  early  spring  vegetables  until 
they  can  be  had  in  the  open  ground  without  aid  ; 
and  they  do  not  put  out  their  tomato,  and  other 
plants,  until  settled  warm  weather.  These  remarks 
are  not  intended  for  market  gardeners,  who  know 
that  if  they  are  to  have  early  crops  of  any  kind, 
they  must  “  forward  ”  them  by  every  means  within 
their  knowledge,  but  for  those  who  have  private 
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gardens,  and  who,  rarely,  by  complying  with  the 
conditions  we  have  stated,  have  their  spring  vege¬ 
tables,  until  long  after  they  are  offered  for  sale. 
The  uses  of  the  cold-frame  were  mentioned  last 
month  (besides  Mr.  Henderson’s  article)  in  the 
monthly  Notes  about  work.  Aside  from  the  cold- 
frame,  small  frames,  or  what  the  English  call  a 
“hand-light,”  and  the  French,  a  “ cloche ,”  or  bell- 
glass,  may  be  made  useful  in  every  private  garden. 
Even  a  frame  a  foot  square  and  8  inches  high,  with 
a  piece  of  bleached  muslin  (cotton  cloth)  tacked 
over  one  end,  will  be  found  most  useful.  This,  if 
turned  over  a  cluster  or 
“  hill  ”  of  plants  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  removed  late 
in  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  is  well  up,  will  often  do 
wonders  in  the  way  of  help¬ 
ing  plants.  Even  later  in  the 
season,  while  the  days  are 
sufficiently  warm,  the  nights 
are  cool,  and  such  a  cover¬ 
ing  is  of  great  use.  Try  a 
frame  of  this  kind  over 
a  hill  of  cucumbers,  or 
early  squashes,  and  you  will  never  be  without  a 
stock  of  them.  The  next  step  in  advance,  is  to  use 
the  frame,  but  replace  the  muslin  by  a  pane  of 
glass, — in  short,  a  very  small  cold-frame.  We  were 
led  to  these  remarks  by  a  note  from  “  S.  M.,”  Her¬ 
kimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  “  plant 
protector  ”  which  he  uses,  and  which  is  given  in  the 
engraving.  Our  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : 

“  Its  merit  consists  in  its  cheapness ;  a  few  nails, 
a  couple  feet  of  l-incli  board,  and  a  single  pane  of 
glass,  being  all  that  is  required.  The  glass  slides  in 
grooves  cut  in  the  sides,  and  is  held  in  position  by 
the  button.  By  turning  the  button,  the  glass  may 
be  moved  downwards  in  the  grooves,  and  held  at 
any  hight  by  turning  the  button  upward,  so  that  it 
will  press  the  under  surface  of  the  glass,  and  thus 
give  the  amount  of  ventilation  desired.  When 
it  is  desired  to  shade  the  plant,  the  high  board 
back  may  be  turned  toward  the  sun.” 

“S.  M.”  gives  no  dimensions;  we  have  repro¬ 
duced  his  drawing  just  as  he  sent  it.  The  frame 
seems  too  tall  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  any 
slant  greater  than  45°,  causes  a  loss  of  light.  What 
we  would  impress  upon  our  gardening  friends  is, 
the  great  utility  of  these  small  frames,  which  each 
one  may  build  according  to  his  notion,  as  we  are 
sure  that  when  once  tried  they  will  not  be  aban¬ 
doned.  They  will  be  found  useful  in  every  garden, 
early  in  the  season  for  early  lettuce,  cauliflowers, 
etc.,  and  even  still  more  valuable  in  protecting 
tomatoes,  egg-plants,  and  other  things  that-  get 
“set-back”  during  our  hot  days  and  cool  nights. 


What  may  be  Sowed  with  Clover  Seed. 

Some  two  months  ago,  in  making  up  a  circular  to 
accompany  the  American  Agriculturist  Microscope, 
we  indicated  that  one  of  its  uses,  and  an  import¬ 
ant  one  to  farmers,  was,  that  it  would  enable  them 
to  carefully  examine  the  finer  seeds  before  sow¬ 
ing,  and  to  distinguish  the  seeds  of  weeds  from 
those  of  the  crop.  In  the  natural  distribution  of 
seeds,  it  would  appear  that  the  scattering  of  the 
seeds  of  weeds  was  most  carefully  provided  for. 
But  however  abundantly  these  are  disseminated  by 
natural  agencies,  the  careless  farmer  sows  them 
broad-cast  by  the  handful,  and  does  what  Nature 
can  not  do — he  puts  them  in  well  prepared  soil, 
where  they  will  be  sure  to  grow.  To  take  an  illustra¬ 
tion  in  season.  In  this  very  month  of  March,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  will  be  sowing  their  clover  “on 
the  last  snow,”  as  many  try  to  do.  Next  summer, 
or  later,  we  shall  have  from  some  of  these  same 
farmers,  letters  and  specimens.  The  letters  will  be 
to  this  purport :  “A  new  weed  has  appeared  in  their 
fields,  or  meadows,  threatens  to  kill  out  everything 
else  ;  what  is  it,  and  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  it.  It 
never  was  known  here  before  this  year — where  did 
it  come  from  ?  ”  Of  course  we  shall  try  to  answer 
each  inquiry  as  well  as  we  can.  The  where  did  it 
come  from?  we  can  answer  now — “you  carefully 
sowed  it,  that  cool  March  day,  with  your  clover 
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Fig.  1.— RED  CLOVER. 


seed.”  In  writing  of  the  uses  of  the  microscope,  as 
above  referred  to,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  we  were  at  considerable  trouble,  in  hunting 
along  roadsides  and  fence  rows,  to  find  some  of  the 
troublesome  clover  weeds,  and  get  a  few  seeds  to 
make  an  engraving  from.  After  this  had  all  been 

done,  we  were 
tmA jfUl^  -jjssbx  quite  surprised  on 
fg§gk.  receiving  the 

ssSmlljW  Journal  of  the 

^^pS(Eng.)  Royal  Agri- 
cultural  Society,” 

^.0  ^ncj  ^at  (.jje 

Botanist  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers,  had  been 
at  work  on  the  very  same  matter,  and  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “Clover  Seed  and  its  Impurities,”  had 
given  engravings  of  the  weed-seeds  that  are  likely 
to  be  sown  with  clover  seed  in  England,  showing, 
magnified,  24  different  kinks.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  some  of  the  most  frequent  weeds  in  European 
fields,  do  not  be¬ 
come  established 
here  at  all,  while 
others,  not  especi¬ 
ally  troublesome 
there,  find  here 
conditions  better 
suited  to  them, 
and  are  among 
the  greatest  annoyances  of  our  farmers.  Out  of 
the  two  dozen  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  are  figured 
in  the  article  referred  to,  we  find  hardly  a  dozen 
that  our  farmers  find  injurious.  We  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  Mr.  Carruthers’  engravings  of  these 
weed-seeds  that  our  farmers  should  know  and 
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Fig.  2. — WHITE  CLOVER. 
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Fig.  3. — BLACK  MEDICK,  OR  NONSUCH. 

avoid,  as  it  allows  us  to  present  the  matter  in  time 
for  the  present  spring  sowing.  The  very  general 
distribution  of  the  American  Agriculturist  Micro¬ 
scope,  will  allow  of  the  careful  examination  of 
seeds  before  sowing.  This  is  one  of  those  matters 
that  need  no  argument ;  if  the  farmer  does  not  feel 
its  importance,  and  will  not  make  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  seed,  if  not  before  purchasing,  at 
least  before  sowing,  when  the  facts  in  the  case 
are  pointed  out  to  him,  no  amount  of  talk  will  con¬ 
vince  him  that  he  should  do  so.  We  would  not 
have,  in  a  clover  field,  a  single  plant  of  Viper’s 
Bugloss  (fig.  9),  for  the  price  of  many  yearly  volumes 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  its  Microscope. 
Yet  it  yearly  extending  itself  in  several  States. 

To  Examine  tile  Seeds. 

The  quickest  way  will  be,  to  fake  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  spread  out  a  small  quantity  of  the 
seed— say  a  teaspoonful  or  so.  Then  remove  the 
glasses  from  the  Microscope,  and  using  the  upper 
two  glasses  only,  let  the  lowest  glass,  and  the 
diaphragm  serve  as  a  handle.  With  the  upper  two 
glasses,  go  carefully  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  paper  covered  by  the  seeds.  First  quite 
familiarize  the  eye  with  the  appearance  of  the 
clover-seed  itself.  The  seeds  of  all  the  clovers 
have  a  general  resemblance,  looking,  when  magni- 
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proportion  as  these.  While  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  for  a  farmer  to  stock  his  fields  with 
some  of  the  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  are  here 
given,  other  weeds  are  of  less  importance,  their 
chief  harm  being  in  occupying  the 
ground  and  preventing  the  clover 
from  growing.  If  one  buys  and  sows 
clover,  he  does  not  wish— for  ex- 
®  ample — a  crop  of  Spurry,  a  useful 

Fig.  6.  enough  plant  in  its  way.  The 

engravings  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  allow  the 
seeds  to  be  recognized  at  sight.  Usually  the 
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Fig.  9. — viper’s  bugloss. 
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Fig.10.  SELF-HEAL. 


Fig.  4.— CHICKWEED.  Fig.  5.— SPURRY. 

fled,  like  distorted  beans,  as  seen  in  the  two  kinds 
most  generally  sown  by  our  farmers  ;  figure  1  being 
the  Red  Clover  (: Trifolium  pr>-atense),  and  figure  2  the 
White,  or  Dutch,  Clover  ( Trifolium  repens).  The 
weed-seeds  shown  are  magnified  in  the  same 


Fig.  7.— OX-EYE  DAI3Y.  Fig.  8. — PLANTAIN. 

natural  size  of  the  seeds  is  shown  (by  dots,  if  small) 
by  the  side  of  the  magnified  figures.  Figure  3  is 
Black  Medick,  or  Nonsuch,  ( Aledicago  Lupuliaa)  ; 
the  larger  cut  is  the  one-seeded  pod,  and  the  others 
the  separate  seeds.  Not  a  bad  weed,  but  occupies 
the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  clover.  Figure  4  is 
Chick  weed,  (Stellar ia  media),  often  abundant  in 
moist  grounds  ; 
not  bad.  Figure 
5,  Spurry,  ( Sper - 
gida  arvensis),  a 
quick  growing 
annual,  which 
will  crowd  out 
the  young  clover. 

Figure  6,  White 
Bed-straw  ( Galium  rnoUugo),  a  sprawling  plant  3  feet 
long,  now  becoming  at  home  here.  Our  “  White- 
weed,”  or  Ox-Eye  Daisy,  is  shown  in  figure  7.  Too 
well  known  in  the  older  States  ;  careless  farmers  say 
it  does  no  harm.  It  simply  prevents  the  growth  of 
nutritious  plants — and  that  is  harm  enough.  Figure 
8  is  the  Rib-Grass,  not  a  grass,  but  the  Rib-wort 
Plantain  ( Plantago  lanceolata).  Is  abundant,  and  in 
England  regarded  as  a  good 
sheep  pasture  plant.  But  the 
clover-field  is  no  place  for  it.  mmag  j 
Figure  9,  Viper’s  Bugloss, 

Blue-Weed  and  Blue  Devils, 

(Echium  vulgare ),  already  too 
well  known  iu  some  of  the 
older  States— and  should  be  stopped.  Its  seed,  the 
largest  of  all  these  weed  seeds,  is  readily  recognized, 
and  one  of  the  very  worst  of  all  known  weeds. 
When  it  takes  possession,  it  comes  to  stay,  and  the 
farmer  may  step  aside.  Figure  10  is  Self-heal, 
( Brunella  vulgaris),  of  no  special  importance  ex¬ 
cept  as  showing  slovenly  culture.  Figure  11  is  the 
seed  of  our  well  known  Sheep  Sorrel,  ( Burner  Accto- 
sella),  a  sour  weed  on  poor  lands.  Fig.  12,  Common 
Goose-foot,  or  Lamb’  s-quarters,  ( Chenopodium  al¬ 
bum),  altogether  too  well  known,  and  wherever  seen 
is  occupying  soil  that  should  be  growing  something 
useful.  But  where  is  that  worst  of  all  weeds,  the 
Canada  Thistle?  some  will  ask.  The 
seeds  of  this  are  not  mentioned  as  oc- 
III  SSI  ^  curring  in  English  clover  seed,  in  the 
''lilP'  6  article  referred  to,  and  we  have  not  seen 
Fig.  11.  it  in  any  American  samples  that  we  have 
examined.  Still,  farmers  should  be  on 
the  look-out  for  it.  In  the  descriptive  sheet  that 
goes  with  the  Microscope  is  an  engraving  (fig.  10 
of  that  sheet),  showing  clover  and  weed  seeds,  the 
long  and  narrow  seed  in 
that  group  is  from  an  un¬ 
ripe  specimen  of  Canada 
Thistle.  That  engraving 
also  shows  the  seeds  of 
the  “Toad-Flax”  ( Lina -  Fig.  12.— goose-foot. 
ria  vulgaris),  which  is  not 

included  in  the  list  of  English  weeds,  but  which  is 
one  of  our  most  troublesome,  and  is  spreading  with 
unpleasant  rapidity.  Sow  clean  seed,  and  Canada 
Thistle  and  other  pests  will  not  trouble.  In  the 
Boys  and  Girls’  Department  there  is  something 
about  preseiving  specimens  of  seeds,  that  some 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  may  find  of  use. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER.  , 

New  Neighbors. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  first  call  after 
I  was  settled  in  the  last  new  home.  It  was  even¬ 
ing,  and  Paterfamilias  had  just  come  from  his  day’s 
work.  The  tea-tray,  with  his  supper  of  baked 
apples,  and  bread  and  butter,  had  been  brought  in¬ 
to  the  sitting-room,  and  his  cocoa  was  keeping 
warm  in  a  little  pail  on  the  sitting-room  stove.  The 
little  ones  and  their  mamma  find  it  more  whole¬ 
some  to  have  their  light  bread  and  milk  supper 
earlier  in  the  day.  I  would  not  have  liked  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  fashionable  call  just  then,  or  a  regular  call 
of  ceremony  from  strangers.  But  when  answering 
the  knock,  we  found  a  gentleman  and  lady  who 
lived  near  us,  but  whom  we  had  never  before  met, 
dressed  in  their  every-day  clothes— the  lady  with  a 
light  shawl  over  her  head,  and  her  knitting  in  her 
hand — I  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  them,  though 
an  unfinished  mattress  was  spread  upon  the  floor. 
We  all  6at  down  at  ease,  and  Paterfamilias  ate  his 
“little  frugal,”  and  we  proceeded  to  get  acquainted 
in  very  happy  our-folksy  fashion.  I  felt  that  they 
had  accepted  us  at  once  as  neighbors,  and  that  they 
had  no  particular  anxiety  about  the  proper  time,  or 
form  of  their  call.  This  is  the  right  way  to  treat 
new  neighbors,  I  thought,  and  I  was  sure  I  should 
“run  in”  often  to  see  the  new  neighbor,  follow¬ 
ing  her  example  and  taking  my  work  with  me. 

Getting  Away  from  Home. 

Just  twice  in  three  months  have  I  entered  the 
next  house  to  see  the  good  neighbor  I  like  so  much. 
Just  twice  in  the  same  time  have  I  crossed  the 
street  to  sit  down  in  the  house  of  another  friendly 
neighbor,  whose  children  play  with  mine  almost 
daily.  And  that  is  the  best  I  have  done  anywhere 
in  the  way  of  neighborly  sociability  in  the  mean¬ 
time. — I  don’t  like  it.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so.  I 
never  supposed  I  should  come  to  this.  One  might 
almost  as  well  be  living  back  in  the  woods  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  neighbors.  Whenever  I  do 
get  out  from  home  I  hear  other  people  apologizing 
and  explaining  why  they  have  not  been  to  this  or 
that  place.  Mothers  and  housekeepers  find  their 
time  fully  occupied,  and  a  habit  of  keeping  close 
at  home  is  easily  formed.  It  is  unsocial.  It  is  un¬ 
wholesome  for  the  woman  who  keeps  so  close  at 
home,  and  for  her  family.  Contact  with  the  world 
does  us  good.  To  brighten  our  wits  and  warm 
our  hearts,  is  the  effect  of  good,  honest  sociability. 

We  get  tired  of  the  daily  routine  of  household 
labor.  Sometimes  it  becomes  a  weary  treadmill, 
where  we  are  driven  almost  beyond  our  ability  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand.  How  good,  then,  is  a 
little  rest,  a  little  change  of  scene.  “  All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  This  morning  I 
heard  a  little  girl  say,  “I  shall  stay  in  at  recess  to¬ 
day  and  study  my  arithmetic,  for  to-morrow  is  ex¬ 
amination.” — “No,”  I  said.  “Study  your  best  in 
school  hours,  but  run  out  at  recess  and  have  a  good 
play  spell,  and  you  can  study  enough  better  after 
such  3,  breathing  spell,  to  more  than  make  up  for 
the  extra  study  at  recess.” — I  find  the  truth  of  this 
when  I  take  a  little  “outing”  myself.  I  love  my 
family  better,  and  I  like  my  work  better  after  hav¬ 
ing  left  them  for  a  little  while. 

But  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  conditions 
of  domestic  life,  which  make  it  so  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  neighbors  to  be  neighborly.  If  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  as  well  as  the  desirability 
of  other  conditions,  I  would  say  nothing  about  it. 
Personal  complaints  about  hard  times  are  foolish 
while  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain,  and  no  one  is  exempt.  But  the  grand  principle 
of  compensation  runs  through  all,  so  that  human 
conditions  are  more  equal,  thoroughly  consider¬ 
ed,  than  it  seems  to  the  mere  surface  observer. 

Sosurwlteve  to  Go. 

Last  summer,  in  a  small  country  village,  I  was 
talking  with  a  young  farmer  about  the  Sunday 
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evening  Temperance  Meetings.  He  said  he  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  them  dropped,  because  he 
wanted  “  somewhere  to  go.”  I  knew  what  he 
meant,  for  I  felt  the  same  want  myself,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  just  as  he  did.  I  wanted  to  get  out  among 
my  neighbors,  but  I  had  not  time  for  social  visiting. 
These  Temperance  Meetings  were  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  social  gatherings,  open  to  all,  which  the 
little  town  afforded.  No  village  or  hamlet  should 
live  in  such  social  poverty.  A  good  lyceum,  some¬ 
what  social  in  its  character,  is  an  excellent  safety- 
valve  as  well  as  educator,  among  the  people  of  a 
neighborhood.  For  lack  of  this,  men  and  boys  loaf 
about  stores  and  saloons,  and  women  and  girls 
gossip  in  neighboring  houses,  or  resort  to 
“  tea  fights, ”-ra  name  I  have  heard  given  to 
tea-parties.  These  are  not  necessarily  sin¬ 
ful  or  foolish,  but  they  seldom  satisfy  the 
demands  of  real  sociability.  They  are  quite 
out  of  my  line  of  experience  aud  observa¬ 
tion  for  some  years  past,  but  I  hear  of  tea- 
parties,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  here, 
where  fourteen  kinds  of  cake  are  served, 
and  a  lady  who  provides  only  seven  kinds  of 
nice  expensive  cake  considers  herself  quite 
moderate  and  economical.  Sociables  and 
clubs  in  neighborhoods  and  church  societies, 
have  become  quite  common,  aud  often  prove 
very  sensible  and  profitable  in  their  enter¬ 
tainments.  These,  with  lectures  and  con¬ 
certs,  fill  the  week  for  some  of  my  readers, 
so  full  of  social  and  intellectual  pleasure, 
that  they  most  feel  the  lack  of  quiet  even¬ 
ings  at  home.  The  problem  is — how  to 
mingle  socially  with  our  neighbors  without  en¬ 
croaching  upon  peaceful  family  life? 

WSiut  6®  Eat  with  Our  SBread. 

A  good  deal  was  said,  last  summer,  about  “  bread 
and  water  ”  as  food  for  the  laboring  man.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  few  people  eat  bread  that  is 
really  good  aud  nourishing,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
at  present  to  supply  ourselves  with  pure  water. 
The  bread  that  most  people  eat,  can  not  alone  fur¬ 
nish  such  nutriment  as  the  body  (and  mind)  require 
to  promote  their  growth  and  vigor.  Even  when 
our  bread  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  grain 
needed  for  our  nourishment,  it  can  not  alone  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  healthy  appetite.  We  must  have 
something  with  it,  to  afford  variety,  and  to  give 
that  contented  condition  to  the  stomach  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  perfect  nutrition.  Setting  aside  meat  and 
butter— for  most  people  will  supply  themselves 
with  these  as  they  are  able— let  us  think  of  some 
simple  inexpensive  dishes  which  may  make  our  good 
bread  go  down  more  easily,  and  set  more  comforta¬ 
bly  than  it  would  alone.  1  have  had  this  to  consider 
a  good  deal  in  working  for  myself  and  the  children, 
in  their  father’s  absence,  where  no  warm  drinks 
were  used,  and  where  meat  was  seldom  at  hand. 

I  will  stop  right  here  to  say  that  “in  the  abstract  ” 
I  do  not  believe  in  “  fifteen-cent  dinners  for  the 
laboring  man,”  and  his  family,  nor  in  pinched  sup¬ 
plies  that  taste  of  the  coppers  they  cost  for  any 
body.  I  wish  that  you  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  could 
go,  when  we  are  hungry,  to  a  table  bountifully 
supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  nutritious  and  de¬ 
licious  kinds  of  food,  perfectly  prepared  and  beau- 
fully  arranged.  And  you  should  take  a  bunch  of 
grapes  and  I  a  cracker,  or  I  a  cup  of  milk,  and  you 
a  sandwich,  or  you  a  bit  of  beef  steak  and  I  a  plate 
of  soup,  just  as  we  felt  inclined.  But  for  most  of 
us  this  is  simply  impossible.  Mary,  who  wrote  to 
me  for  advice  about  cheap  living,  is  trying  to 
economize  in  every  reasonable  way  in  order  that 
she  and  her  J ohn  may  ere  long  have  a  home  of  their 
own.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us  live  under  the  shadow 
of  unpaid  taxes,  or  interest  on  mortgages  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  raise.  For  all  of  us,  economy  is  a  good 
thing,  but  those  of  us  who  are  poor,  are  often 
driven  to  pinch  ourselves.  So  we  will  not  now  say 
a  word  about  canned  fruit,  or  a  supply  of  the  most 
tempting  articles  of  food  to  be  found  in  the  market. 
Just  here  wc  will  only  consider  what  inexpensive 
dishes  we  can  eat  with  our  bread  to  make  a  good 
meal,  besides  meat  or  butter,  or  milk  or  tea,  or 
coffee.  Among  vegetables,  first  comes  the  potato. 
But  if  simply  boiled  or  baked,  it  becomes  itself 


only  a  part  of  the  back-ground  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
meal,  and  it  also  needs  something — meat,  butter,  or 
milk — to  go  “with  it.”  When  warmed  over,  and 
seasoned  with  butter  or  cream,  and  salt,  it  will  do 
for  a  kind  of  sauce  ;  also,  when  mashed,  and  well 
seasoned,  or  when  made  into  potato  pudding.  In¬ 
deed,  the  potato  seems  almost  indispensable  as  a 
part  of  a  warm  dinner,  for  all  of  the  other  vegetables 
relish  rather  better  when  a  little  simple  potato  goes 
with  them.  Sometimes  this  every-day  vegetable 
must  be  omitted.  Mashed  turnips  or  squash, 
cabbage  chopped  and  cooked  with  milk,  onions 
boiled  an  hour  (or  thereabouts )  with  a  milk  or  cream 


gravy  made  with  them  after  the  water  is  poured  off, 
or  onions  sliced  and  cooked  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  in  a  covered  frying  pan,  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  a  little  salt,  salsify  cooked  with  cream 
gravy,  and  parsnips  cooked  the  same,  or  in  other 
ways — all  of  these,  and  other  vegetables,  go  to 
make  up  a  wholesome  variety,  using  only  one  or 
two  at  the  same  family  meal.  But  every  one  of 
them  must  be  thoroughly  cooked,  and  then  not  one 
will  sit  hard  on  the  stomach,  or  tend  to  an  undue 
production  of  gas.  Sweet  corn,  both  fresh  and 
dried,  helps  well  to  fill  the  hill  of  fare.  We  must 
not  forget  beans,  which  abound  so  in  nourishment. 
But  they  must  be  very  thoroughly  cooked.  For 
soup  they  should  be  boiled  about  five  hours. 
Seasoned  then  with  cream,  or  butter,  and  with  salt, 
they  ought  to  be  relished  by  everybody.  However 
I  may  have  seasoned  this  soup,  my  children  always 
wish  to  add  milk  upon  their  plates.  Baked  beans 
must  either  be  boiled  until  very  6oft  before  baking, 
or  must  be  baked  a  long  time — from  three  to  six 
hours,  if  not  previously  very  tender — with  a  good 
deal  of  liquid  in  the  jar,  or  pan.  Those  who  use 
pork  at  all,  usually  put  a  piece  of  fat  salt  pork  in 
the  dish  of  beans  prepared  for  baking.  But  some 
of  us  very  much  prefer  a  seasoning  of  cream  or 
butter.  Split-pea  soup,  or  common  unsplit  dried 
peas,  boiled  five  or  six  hours  without  meat,  is  very 
nutritious,  and  much  liked  by  many.  I  season  it 
with  salt,  and  cream  or  milk  if  I  have  it — the  more 
the  better — otherwise  with  butter. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  fruit  sauce,  hut  there  is 
a  demand  for  variety  in  the  Topics  as  well  as  in  our 
meals,  so  I  will  change  the  subject  at  present. 

A  Good  Dish  for  an  Invalid, 
warranted  not  to  injure  the  well.  Crumb  crackers 
into  a  bowl — more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  crackers.  Pour  boiling  water,  sufficient  to  soak 
them,  over  the  crumbs.  Break  a  fresh  egg,  and  add 
quickly,  stirring  the  whole  rapidly.  The  boiling 
water  cooks  the  egg.  Season  according  to  discre¬ 
tion,  with  salt,  pepper,  cream,  or  butter. 

- . - - m  m  — - 

Some  Out-Door  Conveniences. 


Mr.  L.  D.  Snook,  Tates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  has  in 
former  volumes  given  a  number  of  ingenious  and 
useful  in-door  contrivances,  for  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  housekeeper,  now  sends  two,  which, 
though  properly  belonging  to  the  household,  are 
for  out-door  purposes.  One  of  these  is 

A  Revolving  Clothes-IAne. 

In  towns  and  villages,  where  space  must  be  econ- 


Fig.  1. — REVOLVING  CLOTHES  DRTER. 


omized,  and  where  the  demands  of  the  garden  will 
not  allow  of  a  wide  space  for  the  clothes  yard, 
some  contrivance  for  drying  clothes  within  a  small 
area  becomes  necessary.  Various  devices,  in  the 
way  of  clothes’  driers,  have  been  invented  and  pa¬ 
tented,  but  they  are  not  essentially  superior  to  the 
quite  old  one  here  given.  This  is  designed  for  the 
regular  family  washing,  and  is  to 
be  set  up  in  a  convenient  place  in 
the  yard.  Any  one  of  fair  ingenu¬ 
ity  can  contrive  a  similar  affair, 
to  be  used  in  a  spare  room  in  win¬ 
ter,  in  times  when  clothes  will  not 
dry  out  of  doors.  This  revolving 
clothes  drier,  shown  in  perspective 
at  figure  1,  maybe  easily  made  by 
any  one  handy  with  tools  in  half  a 
day,  from  the  following  directions  : 

A  wooden  hub,  B,  fig.  1,  8  to  10 
inches  in  diameter,  is  mortised  pig,  2. — post 
with  6  holes,  for  the  reception  of  FOr  dryer. 
the  arms,  A,  A,  A;  these  are  from 
5  to  7  feet  in  length,  7  feet  being  sufficient  to  hold 
the  washing  for  a  large  family.  It  will  be  found 
less  work  to  simply  bore  6  2-inch  holes  in  the  hub 
B,  and  round  the  end  of  arms  A.  Give  the  ends 
of  these  a  good  coat  of  paint,  and  drive  them  firm¬ 
ly  into  the  hub.  Small  holes  are  bored,  from  8  to 
10  inches  apart,  the  whole  length  of  the  arms,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  15  inches  of  each  arm  nearest  the  hub. 
The  clothes  line  is  to  be  strung  through  the  holes  ; 
and  a  white  wire  clothes  line  is  preferable,  as  it  will 
outlast  a  dozen  hemp  or  cotton  ones.  The  stand¬ 
ard,  (fig.  2),  is  simply  a  common  post  set  firmly  in 
the  ground  ;  in  the  top  of  this  is  driven,  as  a  pin¬ 
tle,  a  round  iron  bar,  11  inch  in  diameter,  and  left 
projecting  6  inches  ;  this  of  course  fits  into  a  hole 
in  the  hub.  Holes  in  the  hub  should  be  so  bored 
that  the  outer  end  of  each  arm  will  be  from  8  to  12 
inches  higher  than  the  hub.  When  hanging  out 
clothes,  so  soon  as  one  section  is  filled,  revolve  the 
line  a  few  feet,  and  when  that  is  filled,  continue  the 
operation  ;  by  this  plan  there  is  no  traveling  from 
50  to  100  feet  along  the  line  in  the  snow,  wet  grass, 

etc.,  as  by  the  old  method . Dust  and  mud  are 

two  of  the  terrors  of  the  neat  housekeeper  We 
have  sometimes  thought,  if  a  part  of  the  labor  de- 
votod  to  dusting  and  sweeping,  to  get  these  unwel¬ 
come  guests  out,  were  devoted  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  in,  the  result  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  men,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  “  tracking  ”  earth  in  its  various  forms  into- 
the  house ;  some  will  always  think  of,  and  see  to 
the  condition  of  their  feet— or  the  boots  or  shoes 
which  cover  them — while  others,  no  matter  how 
many  scrapers,  mats,  and  other  preventives  are  pro¬ 
vided,  will  forget  to  use  them.  Scrapers  and  mats 
are  provided  at  each  door,  but  especially  in  the 
spring,  when  the  soil  is  often  wet  and  adhesive, 
and  many  persons  pass  in  and  out,  these  are  insuf¬ 
ficient,  and  the  scrapings  accumulate  in  such  quan¬ 
tities,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  them  fre¬ 
quently.  Mr.  Snook  sends  a  sketch  of 

A  IPortafoJe  Scraper  and  Mat, 

an  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  fig.3 ;  this  is  a  mod¬ 
erately  heavy  board,  about  10  inches  wide,  and  30  to 
38  inches  long.  Near  one  end  is  attached  a  stout 
scraper,  which  any  blacksmith  can  hammer  out.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  well  out  of  the  way 
of  the  scraper,  is  a  coarse  mat ;  this  may  be  of 
“  Coir,”  or  cocoa-nut  fiber,  such  as  are  sold  in  the 
stores,  or  the  domestic  husk-mat,  but  whatever 


Fig.  3. — PORTABLE  SCRAPER  AND  MAT. 


kind  is  used,  it  should  be  one  that  will  stand  hard 
usage,  and  well  fastened  to  the  hoard.  A  very 
good  mat  for  this  use  may  be  made  by  boring  inch- 
holes  at  regular  intervals  in  a  board,  drawing 
through  them  tufts  of  doubled  corn-husks,  so  that 
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the  ends  will  all  be  at  one  side,  and  then  shearing 
off  the  ends  of  the  husks,  fairly  even,  but  not  too 
smooth.  A  board  thus  stuffed  with  husks,  and 
nailed  to  the  one  that  holds  the  scraper,  would 
answer.  A  scraper  and  rough  mat  being  provided, 
as  here  represented— and  there  should  be  several  of 
them— they  should  not  be  placed  at  the  house,  but 
where  they  will  be  used  at  some  distance  from  it. 
Almost  every  farm-house  is  surrounded  by  its  gar¬ 
den,  or  front-yard,  and  in  these  the  walks  are,  or 
should  be,  in  good  order.  Such  a  scraper  and  mat 
should  be  placed  where  the  men  leave  the  fields  or 
the  barn-yard,  and  enter  the  better  kept  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  house.  If  these  are  placed  where  they 
may  be  used,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  it 
will  prevent  much  mud  from  being  brought  to  and 
accumulating  on  the  piazza  and  steps,  and  the 
“  thickest  of  it  ”  being  removed  by  these,  the  foot¬ 
cleaning  contrivances  at  the  house  will  serve  for 
finishing,  and  be  kept  in  better  condition. 

- - — — -®»— — .  — - 

Strong  Button  Holes 

Mothers  who  sometimes  buy  cheap  ready-made 
garments  for  their  families,  or  who  “  put  out  ”  a 
part  of  their  sewing,  are  often  annoyed  by  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  button  holes,  which  break  out  on  very 
slight  provocation.  In  making  button-holes  on 
drawer  bands  or  aprons,  or  where  they  are  likely  to 
get  torn  out,  I  strengthen  them  before  working  the 
edge,  by  sewing  a  long  stitch  from  one  end  of  the 
slit  to  the  other,  on  each  side,  sewing  a  stitch 
several  times  across  the  end  where  the  strain  comes. 
This  is  more  important  than  the  use  of  a  very  coarse 
thread  without  these  strengthening  lines.  Tailors 
have  another  way  of  strengthening  their  button¬ 
holes  on  cloth,  but  I  am  not  now  competent  to  give 
their  process  -exactly.  I  am  only  thinking  of  the 
little  garments  to  be  worn  by  children  who  turn 
summersaults,  climb  trees  and  fences,  and  chase 
and  catch  each  other.  F.  K. 


Avoidable  Misery  and  Deaths. 

Not  a  cheerful  topic,  but  one  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  treat.  We  have  hardly  looked,  through  a  paper 
for  several  months,  without  finding  a  notice  of  seri¬ 
ous  burning  or  death,  from  the  careless  use  of 
kerosene.  Did  all  these  casualties  occur  in  one 
place,  and  within  a  few  days  of  one  another,  the 
account  would  be  more  appalling  than  that  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  a  Florida  city,  or  of  a  battle  in  Tur¬ 
key.  As  they  are  scattered  here  and  there,  but  lit¬ 
tle  heed  is  paid  to  them— yet  the  aggregate  of  ke¬ 
rosene  accidents  is  frightful,  and  what  is  the  most 
distressing  feature,  they  arc  all  avoidable.  A  large 
share  of  these  accidents— so-called — result  from  the 
use  of  kerosene  in  kindling  fires.  Bridget  finds  the 
wood  is  damp,  or  the  kindlings  do  not  burn  up  at 
once,  so  she  gets  the  can,  and  pours  on  the  kero¬ 
sene— that  is  usually  the  last  of  Bridget.  We  do 
not  call  these  accidents— they  are  wilful  self-slaugh¬ 
ter.  We  suppose  there  is  no  help  for  absolute 
idiocy  of  this  kind.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
danger  to  which  those  who  read  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  are  exposed.  We  assume  that  those  suffi¬ 
ciently  intelligent  to  read,  will  not  try  to  kindle  a 
fire  with  gunpowder,  or  with  kerosene.  But  be¬ 
sides  these  suicidal  performances,  we  find  that  there 
is  just  now  an  epidemic  of  lamp  explosions.  These, 
while  equally  avoidable  with  the  fire-kindling  cat¬ 
astrophes,  are  likely  to  occur  with  a  different  class 
of  persons,  and  now,  as  long  evenings  make  the  use 
of  lamps  more  general,  it  is  important  for  every 
housekeeper  to  think  of  this  matter.  What  kind 
of  kerosene  are  you  using  ?— It  is  not  well  to  trust 
altogether  to  the  storekeeper  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  quite 
too  much  consequence  to  be  indifferent  about. 
There  is  danger,  and  great  danger,  in  poor  oils ; 
with  good  oils  there  is  no  danger — provided  ordi¬ 
nary  care  be  used.  The  light  oils  give  just  as  bril¬ 
liant  a  light  as  the  heavy  ones,  they  are  much 
cheaper — but  you  use  them  at  a  fearful  risk.  The 
names  of  certain  makers,  such  as  Pratt,  Devoe,  and 
others,  are  a  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  their  oils — 
provided  they  reach  the  consumer  as  they  left  the 


factory.  Any  oil  that  gives  off  an  inflammable  va¬ 
por  at  a  heat  of  less  than  110°  is  unsafe  ;  this  is  the 
lowest  that  should  be  tolerated,  and  the  best  oils 
will  stand  the  test  of  150°  or  more.  It  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  —  of 
life  and  death — and  it  is 
an  imperative  duty  of  all 
housekeepers  to  see  that 
they  are  furnished  with 
safe  oils.  If  the  person 
with  whom  you  deal  can 
not  furnish  them,  goto  the 
next  town,  or  elsewhere, 
until  they  can  be  found, 
and  in  the  mean  time  use 
tallow  dips,  or  anything 
but  cheap  oils.  If  noth¬ 
ing  better  can  be  done,  let 
two  or  three  neighbors 
combine  and  send  for  a 
barrel  of  some  reliable 
brand,  but  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  useunsafeoils 
for  a  single  night.  Lamps 
never  explode,  the  vapor 
of  unsafe  oil  does,  and 
will,  somehow,  in  spite 
of  every  lamp.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  kind  of  oil, 
never  fill  a  lamp  while  it  is  lighted,  and  even  with 
the  best  oil,  be  as  careful  as  if  it  were  unsafe. 
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Ait  In-Door  Game  with  Marbles. 


BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  PA. 

[Here,  youngsters,  your  friend,  Mr.  L.  D.  Snook,  comes 
around  again  ;  this  time  ue  has  a  game  to  bo  played  with 
marbles  in  the  house— in  fact,  on  a  special  table,  but  a 
table  so  simple  that  any  boy  who  can  use  a  saw  can  make 
one.  I  generally  try  all  such  things  before  I  give  them 
to  you,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  try  this,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  Mr.  Snook  would  not  give  you  anything 
that  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  more  than  fair  skill— 
though  he  says  that  it  takes  skill  and  practice  to  play  it 
well.— The  Doctor.] 

The  game  requires  a  board,  which  is  made  from  a  piece 
of  stuff,  14  inches  wide  and  18  inches  in  length  at  its 
longest  part.  A  thin  wooden  strip  is  nailed  around  the 
edge,  except  at  a  space  of  6  inches  at  A,  where  four 
marbles  are  placed  in  small  indentations  in  the  board 
and  one  inch  from  the  edge.  Five  strips,  K,  K,  K,  K ,  K, 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
from  4  to  9  inches  in  length,  are  glued  or  tacked  upon  the 
surface  of  the  board  at  the  angle  shown — the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  these  division  strips  are  numbered  from  10  to  50, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Besides  this,  are  required  a 
small  mallet  and  a  slate  for  keeping  the  account  of  the 
game.  To  play  the  game,  each  marble  is  struck  in  suc¬ 
cession  by  the  mallet  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  strike 
the  end  strip,  S ,  or  side  strip,  T,  and  rebound  at  an  angle 
and  enter  one  of  the  numbered  division  spaces.  Each 
marble  is  struck  in  succession,  and  all  are  to  remain  upon 
the  board  until  the  last  one  is  struck.  A  marble  coming 
at  rest  in  the  division  marked  30,  is  to  be  counted  so 
many  off,  or  should  it  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  stop  in  the 
open  space  marked  5,  or  the  play  ground  marked  20,  they 
also  must  be  counted  off— thus  the  player  will  find  that  it 
is  skill  and  not  luck  that  wins.  The  dotted  lines,  if, 
show  the  course  a  marble  will  take  when  struck  by  the 
mallet.  A  large  number  can  play  at  this  game,  each  one 
having  a  shot  at  four  marbles,  the  count  of  each  person, 
with  the  discounts,  being  kept  on  a  slate  or  piece  of  paper. 


Aunt  Site’s  Clints. 


Horace. — “  The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece ’’are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
Their  names  are  Bias,  Thales,  Chilo,  Pittacus,  Solon, 
Periander,  and  Clcobulus.  The  reason  of  their  being 
called  “wise,”  is  given  differently  by  authors,  but  the 
most  approved  accounts  state  that  as  some  Coans  were 
fishing,  some  strangers  from  Melitus  brought  whatever 
should  be  in  the  nets  without  seeing  it.  When  the  nets 
were  brought  in  they  were  found  to  contain  a  golden 
tripod  which  Helen  is  supposed  to  have  thrown  there.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  fishermen  and  the  strangers 
with  regard  to  whom  it  belonged,  and,  as  they  could  not 
agree,  they  took  it  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  consulted 
the  priestess  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  it.  She  said 
it  must  be  given  to  the  wisest  man  in  Greece;  and  it  was 


accordingly  sent  to  Bias,  who  declared  that  Thales  wis 
wiser,  and  sent  it  to  him.  Thales  sent  it  to  another,  and 
so  on  until  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  all  the  men 
distinguished  afterwards  as  the  “  Seven  Wise  Men  ;  ”  and 


TO  BE  PLAYED  WITH  MARBLES. 

as  each  one  claimed  that  the  other  was  wiser  than  he,  it 
was  finally  sent  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  I  suppose  these 
gentlemen  were  known  to  he  wise  because  they,  them¬ 
selves,  believed  in  their  own  ignorance,  and  “much  wis¬ 
dom  teaches  how  little  mortals  know.” 

Raising  Canaries.— Irene  B.  asks :  “Will  you  please 
to  give  some  information  as  to  the  management  and  the 
treatment  of  canary  birds  If  you  want  to  mate  a  pair 
of  canaries,  let  them  be  side  by  side  in  separate  cages  for 
some  time  before  you  put  them  together.  When  you  do 
place  them  in  the  same  cage,  don’t  be  surprised  if  they 
quarrel  a  little  at  first.  As  soon  as  they  appear  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted,  put  some  tow  and  linen  raveliugs  into  the  cage, 
and  let  them  make  their  own  nest.  Keep  the  cage  where 
the  birds  will  not  be  disturbed.  If  you  find  that  the  eggs, 


1.  home-made  photograph  frame. — See  next  page. 


after  being  laid,  disappear,  (the  birds  often  eat  them,) 
take  them  away  one  at  a  time  as  they  are  laid,  and  place 
them  carefully  in  cotton,  giving  the  bird  some  imitation 
eggs  in  her  nest.  The  nest-eggs  may  be  of  chalk,  wood, 
or  even  of  white  wax,  and  are  to  be  kept  in  the  nest  until 
she  begins  to  sit  steadily,  then  remove  Hie  sham  eggs, 
and  replace  the  real  ones.  When  the  young  birds  appear, 
give  them,  for  food,  boiled  and  mashed  rape  seeds  ;  egg, 
boiled  hard,  and  bread  crumbs,  all  thoroughly  mixed  to- 
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gether.  The  parents  will  feed  them.  I  presume  there 
are  books  on  the  subject  which  would  give  you  more  ela¬ 
borate  information,  but  perhaps  the  above  will  suffice. 

A  Home-Made  Frame,  for  imperial  photographs,  (or 
other  small  pictures,)  has  been  contrived  by  some  clever 
person.  It  is  made  of  white  perforated  card-board,  and 
appears  as  in  figure  1,  on  p.  105.  Cut  the  card  about  9!4 
inches  long,  by  7  inches  wide.  Cut  out  the  center  5  in. 
long  by  3  in.  wide.  Figure  2,  which  shows  a  corner  of 
the  frame,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  many  holes  to 
leave  around  the  different  squares.  After  cutting  out  the 
frame,  overhand  the  edges  (as  shown  in  fig.  1;  with  floss- 
silk,  of  any  color  you  choose.  I  prefer  brown  or  maroon. 
The  figures  are  all  worked  with  the  same  shade  of  silk. 


Of  course  you  can  vary  the  pattern  of  embroidery  to  suit 
your  taste,  and  you  can  use  split  zephyr  if  preferred. 
When  finished,  fasten  your  picture  securely  to  the  frame 
by  a  few  sly  stitches  of  the  silk,  hidden  in  the  embroidered 
figures,  and  sew  ribbon,  of  the  same  color  as  the  silk,  at 
the  upper  corners,  by  which  to  hang  it,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

Jos.  H.  B.— No  one  sent  me  an  answer  to  the  “  more 
difficult  puzzle.”  Thanks  for  your  excellent  charades. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Fanny  Bond,  Nemo, 
Bob  O’Link,  Gus,  Ettie  Newbury,  A. Sinclair,  J.Bellis,  and 
others, whose  favors  I  hope  to  answer  at  some  future  time. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 


[The  Microscope  crowds  the  Puzzle  Box  this  time,  but 
we  have  something  quite  new  and  good  for  next  month.] 
We  have  not  had  any  arithmorem  puzzle  in  a  long  time, 
and  as  they  sharpen  the  wits  both  in  their  construction 
and  in  their  solution,  I  propose  to  introduce  them  again. 
They  are  based  upon  the  Roman  numerals,  which  are 
represented  by  letters,  and  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
ail  dictionaries,  I  will  give  a  list  of  them  here.  You  all 
know  that  M  stands  for  one  thousand,  D  for  five  hundred, 
C  for  one  hundred,  L  for  fifty,  X  for  ten,  Y  for  five,  and  I 
for  one,  but  many  of  yon  do  not  know  that  A  also  stands 
for  500  ;  so  I  will  give  you  the  list  alphabetically ; 


A=500. 

G=400. 

N=900 

T=160. 

B=300. 

H=200. 

0=11  &  0. 

V=5. 

C=100. 

1=1. 

P=100. 

W=55. 

D=500. 

K=250. 

Q=500. 

X=10. 

o 

o 

ct 

1! 

td 

L=50. 

R=80. 

Y=150. 

F=40. 

M=1000. 

S=7. 

Z=2000. 

All  the  above  letters  were  used  by  the  Romans,  to 
represent  the  figures  attached,  except  W,  which  we  have 
credited  with  55,  because  it  is  two  Vs. 

Now  let  us  write  the  word  YEX  with  the  numerals — 
525010.  That  is  simple  enough,  but  10  does  not  always 
stand  for  X— e.  g.,  1000801604005010  ends  with  10  and 
stands  for  portfolio.  Then  you  may  put  in  an  8  to  stand 
for  “ate,”  and  4  for  “for,”  2  for  “to,”  etc.;  thus — 
429008=“  fortunate.”  With  these  instructions,  I  think, 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  following  simple 
ARITHMOREMS. 


1.  10050090050050250. 

2.  10000S016050050. 

3.  1750500900500. 

4.  71100010050250. 

5.  50016010500. 


6.  100111900160. 

7.  1010715250. 

8.  100002507. 

9.  10015150. 

10.  20000100. 


alphabetical  arithmetic. 
DEAD)ANDBRANDED(EVILAR 
A  A  R  A  T 
IE  R  A 
DEAD 
DTNIN 
N  R  V  L  A 
D  V  L  V  D 
D  T  B  V  R 
V  V  L  I  E 
L  T  D  I 
A  L  N  B  D 
A  B  V  D  D 
A  A  N  T 

Doesticks’  Friend. 


DROP  LETTBR  PUZZLE. 

Add  six  letters  (in  the  blanks)  and  make  one  word  of 
the  following : 

- O - N - E - P - I - E. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  treasure  but  not  in  gold, 

My  next  is  in  ancient  but  not  in  old, 

My  third  is  in  beauty  but  not  in  form, 

My  fourth  is  in  thunder  but  not  in  storm, 

My  fifth  is  in  feature  but  not  in  face, 

My  sixth  is  in  kindred  but  not  in  . race, 

My  seventh  is  in  glare  but  not  in  sun, 

My  eighth  is  in  play  but  not  in  Inn : 

The  letters  you’ll  discover — 

If  properly  you  seek — 

That  give  the  name  of  something 
We  mention  every  week. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  The  end  of  a  thief.  2.  An  epoch.  3.  A  color.  4. 
Contests.  5.  Timorously.  6.  A  disagreeable  trait.  7. 
Splendid.  8.  Foreign.  9.  A  crevice.  10.  A  viper.  11. 
Part  of  a  house. — The  center  letters,  perpendicular  and 
horizontal,  name  that  which  is  the  cause  of  many  an 
unhappy  household. 

pi. 

Diper  si  na  gravexatant  iponino  fo  rou now  thinrowses : 
nativy  si  na  direnation  seerid  hatt  thoser  hudlos  hares 
ahtt  onionpi. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

Pi.  -The  soul  that  suffers  is  stronger  than  the  soul  that 
rejoices. 

Addition  of  Fraction.— Take  the  necessary  letters  from 
the  words  (1)  attire,  (2)  bayberry,  (3)  communicate,  (4)  con  ¬ 
fiscatory,  (5)  likely,  and  (6)  illustrate,  and  make  “  Try  your 
skill.” 

Numerical  Enigmas.  —  1.  For  wisdom  is  better  than 
rubies;  and  all  the  things  that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  it.  2.  Bacchus  is  the  god  of  wine  and  Venus  is 
the  goddess  of  love.  3.  Grindstone.  4.  Androscoggin. 


rubber— with  a  small  hole  through  it.  When  you  first 
get  the  Microscope,  turn  this  to  one  side,  and  learn  the 
use  of  the  glasses  without  this.  It  is  very  useful  when 
you  are  examining  the  very  smallest  objects,  but  at  first 
it  bothers  persons  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  use  of 
it,  which  is  to  make  the  field  smaller,  and  allow  you  to 
see  more  distinctly  very  small  things.  At  first  you 
should  try  the  upper  or  weakest  glass,  and  then  the 
others  as  advised  in  that  circular.  After  a  while,  when 
the  Microscope  is  as  familiar  to  you  as  your  scissors  or 
jack-knife,  you  will  then  get  the  hang  of  it,  and  find  the 
diaphragm  verv  useful.  Now  here  is  another  matter 
to  be  considered.  You  must  know  that  whether  in 
A  MICROSCOPE  or  a  telescope, 
the  important  part  is  the  glasses.  We  could  have  sent 
at  a  cost  of  $3,  or  §5,  a  microscope  with  several  mechani¬ 
cal  features  which  this  has  not,  but  the  object  was  to 
send,  at  a  low  cost,  a  useful  instrument  that  every  one 
could  afford.  I  have  been,  from  a  boy,  in  the  way  of 
using  microscopes  of  various  kinds,  and  I  know  that  I 
could  not  get  a  single  good  glass  at  the  price  at  which 
this,  with  three  glasses  mounted  on  a  stand,  comes  to 
you.  In  the  sheet  of  description  that  goes  with  the 
Microscope,  there  is  pointed  out  a  fault. — That  is, 
THE  UPRIGHT  OR  WIRE  STANDARD 
on  which  the  glasses  slide,  is  in  the  way.  This  was  seen 
at  first,  but  to  remedy  it  in  the  making,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  about  double  the  cost ,  and  this  we  chose  to 
avoid,  preferring  to  give  the  Microscope  at  a  low  price, 
and  point  out  this  difficulty— which  can  be  easily  avoided 
by  care.  I  had  thought  of  a  plan  of  overcoming  this 
trouble  of  having  the  wire  standard  always  in  the  way, 
but  a  correspondent  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  “Mr.  O’Ray,” 
sends  us  a  better  one,  and  one  which  any  person  with  a 
little  ingenuity  can  adopt.  Indeed,  having  these  glasses 
— which,  after  all,  are  the  important  and  the  costly  part 
—you  can  make  various  improvements,  as  I  shall  show 
from  time  to  time.  This  improvement,  which  I  will  call 

AN  EXE  PIECE  FOR  THE  MICROSCOPE, 


Alphabetical  Arithmetic.— Key—"  Golden  Harp.” 
Conundrum.— It  became  a  stauette  (statue— wet). 
Cross-word.— IV  asliington. 

Transpositions.— Name.  mean.  mane.  amen. 


Hidden  Rivers.— 1.  Po.  2. 

5.  Ohio.  C.  Pearl. 

Square  Puzzle. 

(Diagonal— Bridget. 
Blanche 
ERastus 
Phillis 
ObaDiali 
BeniGua 
EzekiEl 
HarrieT 

Rhomboid  Puzzle. 

(M,  at,  cap,  apes,  wines,  rite, 
lop,  no,  Y.) 


Thames.  3.  Obe.  4.  Red. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
A 

S  IT  N 
N  A  N  D  IT 
AUNTSUE 
TOSSY 
SUE 


MACAW 
TAP  I  R 
PENAL 
S  E  T  O  N 
SEPOY 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue.  to  Box  111, 
P.  O.,  Broo/dyn,  JV.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


- m  *  ■■MO-**  - »  o- 

Our  lTousig  Microscopists’  €lub. 


Well!  “The  Doctor”  is  now  fairly  set  up  in  business  1 
Here  is  a  lot  of  letters  all  about  microscopic  matters.  I 
wish  there  were  ten  times  as  many,  for  if  you  tlnnk  you 
are  all  to  learn  something  from  me.  and  I  get  nothing  in 
return,  you  are  mistaken.  Every  letter  from  boy  or 
girl,  that  tells  me  of  some  difficulty,  or  asks  me  a. ques¬ 
tion,  is  very  likely  to  teach  me  something,  and  though 
they  call  mean  “old  man,”  I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  learn. 
So  come  on  with  your  letters.  But  first  I  will  attend  to 
those  letters  that  relate  to 


THE  MICROSCOPE  ITSELF. 

In  sending  this  instrument  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  know  that,  by  the  time  you  get 
this,  a  hundred  thousand  had  been  sent  out,  it  will  go 
into  many  hands  that  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  before,  have  no  idea  of  its  uses,  and  how  to  use  it. 
At  the  request  of  the  Publishers  I  wrote  the  circular  or 
description  that  goes  with  each  Microscope,  and  in  that 
stated  that  “  patience  ”  was  needed  on  the  part  of  those 
who  should  get  it.  Now  let  me  give  you  all  one  bit  of 
advice.  In  all  the  thousands  who  have  bad  the  Micro¬ 
scope,  a  few — and,  considering  the  number,  a  very  few — 
as  it  is  only  3  or  5,  in  the  whole,  found  that  they  could 
not  see  anything  with  it.  On  examining  into  the  mat¬ 
ter,  we  found  they  had  not  read  the  directions  and  that 

THE  TROUBLE  WAS  WITH  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

You  know  that  there  are  three  lenses  or  glasses,  one 
above  another,  each  a  stronger  magnifier  than  the  one 
above  it.  Between  the  second  and  the  third,  or  lowest 
glass,  is  what  is  called  a  diaphragm ,  i.  e.,  a  piece  of  the 
same  material  in  which  the  glasses  are  mounted — hard 


2. — CORK.  1. — TUBE.  3. — EYE  PIECE. 


can  be  made  by  any  one  who  has  the  least  ingenuity. 
The  materials  needed  are :  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  paste, 
a  bottle  cork,  and  some  ink.  The  tools  are ;  scissors, 
a  sharp  pen  knife,  a  piece  of  strong  thread,  an  awl,  and 
a  stick.  In  the  first  place  whittle  your  stick  smooth, 
half  an  inch  through.  Cut  your  brown  paper,  according 
to  its  thickness,  into  a  strip  one  inch  wide  and  18  inches 
or  two  feet  long.  You  wish  to  make  a  tube  of  this  paper, 
so  you  will  paste  it  well — good  stiff  flour  paste  is  best,  but 
mucilage  or  gum  will  answer— and  wind  it  round  and 
evenly  on  your  stick.  It  should  be  about  '/ie  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  you  will  find  it  very  stiff 

and  firm.  Figure 
1  shows  this 
tube.  To  mount 
it,  cut  from  your 
bottle  cork  a 
slice  about  half 
an  inch  thick, 
and  shape  it 
to  fit  your  paper  tube,  as  in  __  figure  2.  Our  friend 
“  O’Ray  ”  uses  a  piece  of  wood,  but  I  think  cork  is  better. 
Make  a  hole  with  an  awl,  to  allow  it  to  go  upon  the  wire 
standard  of  your  Microscope,  paste  (or  gum)  the  concave 
surface,  and  put  it  on  your  paper  tube,  as  in  figure  3 ,  tie 
it  fast  with  the  piece  of  thread,  and  let  it  dry.  Now  try 
it  on  the  Microscope,  as  in  figure  4,  and  if  an  inch,  as  here 
directed,  is  too  long,  cut  it  down 
by  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife,  until 
the  things  you  have  seen  without 
it  appear  as  plain  as  with  it.  Most 
eyes  will  be  suited  at  an  inch  from 
the  glass.  Having  it  all  right, 
then  blacken  the  whole  with  ink, 
and  it  you  have  no  brush  to  use 
for  the  purpose — recollect  that 
young  microscopists  must  learn 
to  use  make-shifts ;  wind  a  bit  of 
small  twine,  or  strip  of  rag,  on  the 
end  of  a  match,  or  other  stick,  and 
use  this  swab  to  paint  it  inside  and 
out.  If  after  drying  it  is  not  black 
enough,  swab  the  ink  over  it  again. 


Fig. 4.  MICROSCOPE 
WITH  EYE-PIECE. 


Boys  and  girls,  let’s 

give  Mr.  O’Ray  our  thanks _ Here  is  another  matter 

ABOUT  THE  MICROSCOPE 


that  I  am  sure  will  interest  a  great  many  of  you.  You  saw 
in  the  paper  that  goes  with  the  Microscope,  that  I  told 
you  how  to  mount  it.  for  convenient  working,  upon  a 
cigar-box.  Now  comes  Mr.  R.  M.  Bailey,  of  Middlebury, 
Yt. — who  is  editor  of  the  “Middlebury  Register,”  and 
who  knows  all  about  microscopes,  has  a  very  powerful 
one,  and  who  finds  the  American  Agriculturist  Microscope 
of  great  use  in  preparing  objects  for  his  fine  costly  in¬ 
strument— who  tells  us  something  that  many  of  yon  will 
like  to  know  and  copy.  You  know  that  with  onr  Micro¬ 
scope  as  it  is,  you  must,  to  see  transparent  objects,  hold 
it  up  to  the  light.  Mr.  B.  mounts  his  microscope  upon  a 
cigar-box  as  there  advised  (fig.  5),  but  just  under  where 
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the  glass  stage  of  the  microscope  comes,  he  bores  an 
inch  hole  (Z>).  Then  in  the  cigar-box,  he  places,  as 


yon  see  in  figure  5,  a  mirror  ( B ),  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  turned  to  any  angle,  to  reflect  the  light, 

■WHETHER  DAT-LIGHT  OR  LAMP-LIGHT, 

up  through  the  hole  in  the  cigar-box,  and  through  the 
glass  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  thus  allowing  all 
transparent  objects  to  be  seen  as  the  microscope  stands, 
without  holding  it  up  to  the  light.  You  see  how  he  has 
done  it. — He  turned  a  round  stick,  left  a  piece  to  hold  the 
mirror,  and  worked  that 
out  afterwards  with 
chisels.  He  put  a  standard 
upright  ( A )  in  the  box; 
one  end  of  his  piece  which 
holds  the  mirror  goes  into 
a  hole  in  this  standard, 
the  other  (C)  through  a 
hole  in  one  end  of  the  box. 

But  you  who  have  r.o  turn¬ 
ing  lathe  must  have  some¬ 
thing  simple.  Whittle  a  round  stick  that  will  go  quite 
through  the  cigar-box,  and  project  half  an  inch  at  each 
end.  Make  a  flat  place  on  the  middle  of  the  stick ;  upon 
this  tack,  or  with  small  nails,  attach  a  thin  piece  of  stuff, 
such  as  the  cigar-box  is  made  of,  as  in  figure  6.  Get  your 
mirror ;  any  piece  of  looking-glass  will  do,  and  if  you  can’t 
get  it  cut  to  just  the  shape  you  would  like,  never  mind. 

Fasten  your  piece  of  look¬ 
ing-glass  to  the  board  on 
the  round  stick  by  means 
of  strips  of  paper  and 
paste,  if  cut  square,  as  in 
figure  6,  but  if  you  can’t 
cut  it,  fasten  it  on  some- 
_  how  by  bands  and  strips, 

Fig.  7.  MIRROR  MOUNTED.  ag  flgnre.  A11  you 

want  is  a  piece  of  looking-glass  that  will  throw  light  up 
through  the  hole  in  your  cigar-box,  that  will  allow  you  to 
see  transparent  objects  with  the  Microscope  as  it  stands 
there.  Fignre  5  shows  Mr.  B.’s  neat  arrangement,  figs. 
6  and  7  show  how  to  fix  a  regular  bit  of  looking-glass,  if 
you  can  get  one,  and  figure  8  hints  at  an  irregular  bit. 
Only  recollect  that  you  wish  to  put  a  reflector  at  any  de¬ 
sired  angle,  and 
keep  it  there, 
and  you  will 
do  it  somehow. 
Remember  it  is 
not  those  who 
have  the  most 
costly  instru¬ 
ments  that  learn 
Fig.  8. — ROUGH  mirror.  the  most,  and 

one  great  use  of 

the  American  Agriculturist  Microscope  will  be  to  put  you 
up  to  contriving  things.  You  know  that  those  in  any  pecu¬ 
liar  occupation  have  their  own  terms ;  so,  Microscopists 
talk  about  things  which  others  will  not  understand. 
They  will  talk  about  “  preparations,”  “  slides,”  and 
“mounted  slides.”  You  look  at  something  which  in¬ 
terests  you,  no  matter  what  it  may  be— a  small  seed  or 
a  minute  insect,  or  the  part  of  one,  and  yon  wish  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  so  that  you  can  look  at  it  again— and  in  this  you 
will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  Microscope— you  would 
like  to  put  it  in  some  shape  that  will  allow  you  to  show 
it  to  some  one  else,  it  may  be  to-day,  but  more  likely  days, 
or  weeks,  from  now.  Anything  put  up  or  prepared  to  be 
kept  and  examined  at  some  future  time 

IS  CALLED  A  PREPARATION  OR  MOUNTED  OBJECT. 

It  may  be  some  simple  thing,  or  it  may  be  some  dissec¬ 
tion  or  part  of  an  insect,  that  you  have  spent  hours  upon. 
Now  I  come  to  this  matter  of  “preparations,”  knowing 
that  there  are  many  difficulties,  but  I  will  try  to  make  it 
as  plain  as  possible ;  besides  this,  it  is  a  matter  on  which 
considerable  money  may  be  expended,  and  I  must  keep 
that  in  view  too.  In  fact,  those  who  will  wish  to  go  to 
much  expense,  will  have  a  more  costly  microscope  than 


MOUNTING  MIRROR. 


ours  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  will  be  able  to  get 
some  of  the  many  books  on  the  subject. ..  .So  to  begin 
with  the  simplest  kind  of  preparation.  But  in  the  first 
place,  let  me  tell  you  that  my  microscope  talk  has  run 
over  into  the  old-folks’  part  of  the  paper,  and  you  will 
find  on  page  103  a  talk  about  clover  seeds,  and  the  seeds  of 
weeds  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  clover,  which  you  may 
care  to  loolcat,  especially  as  on  the  circular  that  goes  with 
each  Microscope, something  is  said  about  clover  seeds.  But 

TO  GET  BACK  TO  OUR  PREPARATION. 

You  have  seen  the  seed  of  Red  Clover,  and  of  White 
Clover,  under  your  Microscope,  and  you  would  like  to  be 
able  to  tell  one  from  another,  and  these  from  any  other 
clover  or  any  other  seeds.  You  might  keep  a  little  sam¬ 
ple  of  each  done  up  in  a  paper,  or  what  would  be  neater, 
in  a  little  pill-box,  which,  as  apothecaries  have  but  little 
use  for  the  very  smallest  size,  you  might  be  able  to  get 
very  cheap  from  your  apothecary.  But  in  either  case,  you 
would  have  to  get  at  your  seeds,  open  the  box,  to  put  the 
seeds  on  the  stage,  and  it  would  be  a  long  job  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  How  much  better  it  would  be  to 
have  the  seeds  that  you  might  wish  to  look  at  again 
ALREADY  MOUNTED. 

Now  to  begin  with,  about  mounting,  as  preparing  ob¬ 
jects,  (meaning  anything  to  be  looked  at,)  let  us  start 
with  some  clover  seeds.  We  have  called  the  squares  of 
glass  (made  square  because  they  take  up  less  room  and 
weigh  less,  but  would  be  more  convenient  if  twice  as  long 
as  wide)  slides.  We  start  with  clover,  or  such  like  seeds, 
and  you  will  recollect  that  these  are  to  be  looked  at  as 
opaque  objects— i.  e.,  the  light  falls  upon ,  but  does  not 
shine  through  them.  So  you  will  see  from  the  start  that 
the  slide  for  these  need  not  be  of  glass.  The  best  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  purpose  will  be  wood.  Use  a  thin  piece— a 
very  thin  piece  of  wood — your  cigar-box  wood— a  piece 
of  stiff  veneer— anything  that  is  thin,  and  not  clumsy.  If. 
is  well  to  start  with  a  size,  and  as  microscopists  have,  for 
their  powerful  instruments,  found  that  one  by  three  inches 
is  a  convenient  size,  we  may  as  well  have  ours  of  that 
size.  So  get  out  some  wooden  slips  3  inches  long  and  1 
inch  wide,  and  of  any  wood  you  choose,  worked  thin.  I 
say  “  some,”  because  it  is  well  always  to  have  a  lot  on 
hand,  to  mount  other  seeds  that  may  come  along.  Having 
your  wooden  slides  ready,  you  will  then  want 

SOME  PASTE-BOARD  SLIDES 


of  just  the  same  size.  Any  stiff  card-board  will  do;  old 
boxes  may  be  put  to  good  use,  and  you  will  want— recol¬ 
lect  that  we  are  to  use  them  for  seeds — slides  of  different 
thicknesses.  Well,  having  your  paste-boards  of  the  size 
of  your  wooden  slides,  you  will  need  to  make  a  hole  in 
the  paste-boards.  This  hole  may  be  %  an  inch  across,  or 
of  that  of  the  size  of  the  “cell”  which  comes  with  the 
Microscope.  Now  about  cutting  these  holes :  If  you  have 
a  brother,  or  a  neighbor  who  uses  a  gun  and  has  a  “patch 
cutter,” — which  is  a  sharp  steel  ring,  that  with  a  blow, 
will  cut  a  neat  circle  out  of  your  paste-board  slides — you 
can  borrow  that.  If  not,  nse  the  cell,  mark  through  it  on 

your  paste  -  board 
slide  with  a  pencil, 
and  then  cut  the  hole 
with  a  sharp  pen¬ 
knife.  If  there  is  a 
6  rough  edge,  rub  it 

down  with  something  smooth.  Having  your  wooden 
slide  (fig.  9)  and  your  paste-board  slide  with  the  hole 
through  it,  (fig.  10,)  then  stick  them  together,  with  flour 
paste  or  mucilage,  and  put  them  under  a  weight — so  that 
the  paste  board  will  not  curl,  until  dry.  But  we  are  not 
through  yet.  We  must  blacken  the  slide.  As  directed  for 
making  the  eye-piece,  use  black  ink,  and  blacken  the 
cavity  in  your  slide. 

Now  it  will  be 
a  very  shallow  cell, 
with  a  wooden 
bottom  and  paste- 
board  all  around.  Fl&'  paste-board  cell. 
Blacken  the  whole  of  this  cavity  well,  and  if  one  coat  of 
ink  is  not  enough,  put  on  another.  Having  done  this, 
now  for  your  seeds,  and  this  will  require  some  care. 
Select  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  seeds  that  you  wish  to 
keep,  touch  the  least  quantity  of  mncilage,  to  the  spot, 
and  then  put  on  your  seeds,  one  at  a  time.  Here  you  will 
find  the  little  forceps,  mentioned  in  the  circular,  come 
into  good  service,  but  with  care,  and  a  small  knife,  you 
can  manage  without  those.  Let  the  mucilage  holding  the 
seeds  in  place  in  the  cavity  of  your  slide  dry.  You  then 
will  want  to  finish  the  mounting.  Take  a  piece  of  any 
rather  stout  paper, 
white  or  any  color 
you  choose,  of  the 
right  size,  to  quite 
cover  your  slide  ; 
make  a  hole  in  this,  Fi&-  H.— the  slide  complete. 
to  correspond  with  the  hole  in  the  paste-board.  Cover  the 
wrong  side  with  paste,  or  mucilage,  putting  it  on  neatly, 
and  let  it  dry.  You  will  now  have  a  strip  of  wood,  a  strip 
of  paste-board  with  a  hole  in  it,  forming  a  cell ,  in  which 


are  your  seeds ,  and  all  bound  together  by  a  strip  of  paper. 
Now  on  the  paper  you  will  write  the  name  of  your  speci¬ 
men.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  “Red  Clover.”  Write 
this  neatly  on  one  side  of  the  cell,  and  if  you  choose  you 
can  put  a  number  on  the  other,  (fig.  11).  It  will  take 
less  time  to  do  this,  than  I  have  taken  to  write  it,  and 
you  have  a  slide  that  you  can  refer  to  at  any  time,  if  you 
wish  to  know  how  red  clover  looks.  In  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  you  can  put  up  seeds  of  all  the  clover  weeds 
which  are  described  in  the  article  on  page  103. 

When  you  hear  the  frogs  peep,  and  the  toads  sing  their 
spring  song,  (for  toads  do  sing  after  their  way),  it  will  re- 


Fig.  12. — frog-spawn.  Fig.  13.  eggs.  Fig.  14. 


mind  you  to  look  after  their  spawn.  No  doubt  that  those 
of  you  who  live  in  the  country  know  what  it  is — a  mass  oi 
very  clear  jelly,  which  yon  can  find  in  almost  every  pool 
of  water  in  early  spring.  This  is  sometimes  called  “  frogs- 
spittle,”  but  it  is  really  the  spawn  of  either  frogs  or  toads. 
Get  some  of  the  spawn— you  will  not  want  much,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  or  so  will  do — and  place  it  in  a  saucer  of  water. 
It  is  a  mass  of  eggs,  held  together  by  a  clear  jelly-like 
matter.  Look  at  it  with  the  Microscope,  and  you  will  see 


Fig.  15.  Fig.  16. — vert  young  tadpole. 

spots  all  through  it,  as  in  fig.  12.  These  are  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs,  and  the  interesting  portion  of  the  spawn.  Keep 
the  saucer  in  a  warm  room,  near  the  window,  and  add 
water  as  it  evaporates.  You  will  need  to  look  at  it  every 
day  with  your  Microscope,  taking  off  a  bit  and  placing  it 
on  the  slide.  You  will  first  notice  that  the  yolk  changes 
its  shape,  and  begins  to  divide,  first  as  in  figure  13,  then 
as  in  figure  14.  The  spots  also  increase  in  size,  so  that 
after  a  while  you  can  see,  without  the  glass,  the  form  of 
the  young  animal,  as  in  figure  15.  Soon  the  eyes  appear, 
figure  16,  then  a  little  hole  shows  where  the  mouth  will 
be.  All  this  while  the  animal  has  been  growing,  and  as 
it  has  had  no  mouth,  you  are  quite  sure  that  it  has  eaten 
nothing.  All  the  material  for  its  growth  has  come  from 
the  jelly  around  it,  but  now  having  a  mouth,  and  being 
able  to  live  in  another  way,  it  wriggles  about  and  gets 
away  from  the  jelly,  and  swims  freely  in  the  water  as  a 
TADPOLE,  OR  POLLYWOG, 

as  it  is  often  called.  Figure  17  shows  the  Tadpole  as  we 


Fig.  17. — developed  tadpole. 


generally  see  it,  but  if  you  carefully  examine  the  animal 
when  very  young,  you  will  find  some  curious  fringe¬ 
like  things  on  each  side  of  the  head,  as  in 
figure  18.  Those  are  the  gills  with  which 
the  young  animal  breathes  at  first,  but  it 
soon  Joses  these,  as  I  shall  tell  you  another 
time.  If  in  going  about  you  find  in  the 
pools  fresh  water  snails,  take  a  few  home 
and  put  them  in  a  jar  or  dish  of  water,  and 
you  will  no  doubt  soon  find  little  masses  of 
jelly  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  jar.  These  18. 

little  lumps,  which  are  not  so  large  as  a  pea,  contain  the 

EGGS  OF  THE  SNAILS, 

surrounded  by  a  jelly  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the 
frog-spawn.  Their  changes  and  the  growth  of  the  snails 
may  be  watched  from  day  to  day, as  advised  for  the  others. 

As  spring  advances,  you  will  find  new  objects  on  every 
hand.  A  pool,  or  small  pond,  will  furnish  many  inter¬ 
esting  things,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  another  time. . . . 
Keep  a  look-out  for  the  eggs  of  insects,  some  of  which 
are  very  beautiful.... As  the  days  get  warmer,  various 
small  insects  will  be  plenty,  and  yon  will  find  the  various 
plant  lice  worth  studying. . .  .If  you  find  upon  a  twig,  or 
on  a  stem  of  grass,  as  you  no  doubt  will  later,  what  looks 
like  froth,  or  spittle,  take  it  home  and  examine  it,  and 
you  will  find  it  hides  an  insect _ When  the  “  tags  ”  ap¬ 

pear  on  the  alders  and  hazels,  pick  them  apart,  and  see 
that  each  scale  is  really  a  little  very  simple  flower  . .  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  so  much  space 
to  contrivances  again,  and  we  can  give  all  the  more  to- 
the  objects  to  be  looked  for.  The  Doctor. 
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The  remarkable  adventures  of  Simon  Simpson,  Esq.  His  early  education  had  been  neglected,  he  had  never  skated  when  he  was  young,  but  when  he  saw  peo¬ 
ple  skating  on  the  pond  last  winter,  it  seemed  so  easy,  that  he  determined  to  try  it  this  year.  He  bought  his  skates,  and  waited  all  through  December  and  January, 
at  last  there  was  skating  in  February,  and  Mr.  Simpson  started  for  the  pond.  How  he  succeeded  in  learning  to  skate,  the  engravings  given  below  plainly  6how. 


4. — But  after  several  trials  he  is  able  to  keep  his  feet,  and 
he  goes  ahead  on  his  skates.  He  enjoys  skating ,  but  soon 


5  —He  has  a  fall.  Re  is  not  so  young  and  active  as  he 
was  20  years  ago,  and  finds  getting  up  difficult. 


6.  —Shows  one  of  his  attempts  to  get  upon  his  feet,  but 
he  was  not  very  successful,  and  soon  after  was  as  in 


1. — Mr.  Simpson  starts  for  the  pond.  If 
New  York,  of  course  it  was  the  pond  at  Central 


2. — Mr.  S.,  not  having  put  on  skates  before,  found  a 
quite  corner,  where  he  would  not  be  observed. 


3. — Having,  after  much  trouble,  fitted  his  skates,  he  tries 
to  stand,  but  finds  it  more  difficult  than  he  expected. 


7. —  Which  shows  the  remits  of  his  efforts  to  get  up.  He 
finally  thinks  skating  is  not  such  fun  as  he  thought. 


8. — He  strives  hard  to  get  upon  his  skates,  and  assume 
an  erect  position — with  what  result  is  shown  in 


9. — Poor  Mr.  Simpson.  Having  only  treacherous 
skates  to  stand  upon,  what  can  he  do  but  in 


10. — to  consider  the  matter.  What  can  be  done ?  Hs 
he  is,  he  can  not  move,  but  at  last  help  comes  in  the form  of 


the  troublesome  skates  0| 
Mr.  S.  started  from  the  pond,  as  in 


12. — Singing  “  There  is  no  place  like  Home.”— Moral.’ 
Don't  put  off  learning  to  skate  until  too  late. 
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Hip©©!.®']! 

To  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

There  has  been  such  a  quantity  of  utterly  worthless ,  so- 
called  “  silver  ”  goods ,  palmed  off  on  the  unsuspecting  public 
during  the  past  year  or  two.  that  it  teems  almost  useless  to 
try  to  educate  the  people  up  to  a  high  standard,  or  ask  them 
to  be  ieve  an  advertised  statement.  The  business  has  been  so 
demoralized  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  who  have,  in 
their  competition,  so  cheapened' the  quality  of  plated  ware 
that  it  is  the  worst  possible  economy  to  buy  it,  unless  made 
by  some  well-known  and  honorable  manufacturer. 

Our  goods  WE  KNOW  are  wed  and  HONESTLY 
MADE,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  just  as  represented ,  or 
the  money  will  be  refunded  on  the  return  of  the  goods.  The 
fact  that  the  publishers  of  this  first-class  paper  will  accept 
our  advertisement,  together  with  the  liberal  notices  from 
other  first-class  papers ,  and  the  kind  words  of  the  large 
numbers  who  send  second  and  third  largeorders ,  is  sufficient 
to  place  us  in  the  entire  confidence  of  every  one.  We  have 
first  quality  metals ,  beauty  of  style  and  unequalled  finish, 
in  all  our  wares :  therefore  see  feel  confident  of  giving  satis¬ 
faction  in  each  and  every  case.  The  prices  given  covers  the 
cost,  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  postage  and  packing.  The 
solid  spoons  are  the  regular  4  oz.  spoon. 

New  England  Silver  Elate  Co., 

Feb.  15, 1878.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Kind  Words  from  Customers. 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  Coventry,  Ct.,  (as  well  as  many  others,) 
write :  “  The  Solid  Tea  Spoons  received,  and  am  very  much 
pleased  witli  them.  Please  find  $2  for  one  set  knives.” 

Miss  Ellen  Whiting,  of  Frankliuton.N.  Y. :  “  Enclosed  find 
$2  for  set  of  knives.  The  forks  I  am  well  pleased  with.” 
Hundreds  of  similar  testimonials  could  be  given. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  <&.  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


J.MTHORBURN&COS 
SEED  WAREHOUSE 

/S  JOHN  ST,  NEW -YORK. 


On  application  we  send  free  of  charge  our  new 
Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  AGRICULTURAL, 
FLOWER,  and  TREE  SEEDS. 

Also  just  published,  our  New  List  of  Gladio¬ 
lus  and  other  Spring  Bulbs,  containing  alsr 
list  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  &c.,&c, 


NEW  FLATVTS. 

Choice  plants  at  lowest  rates.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

W.  A.  HAREETT, 

‘  Floral  Nurseries,”  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

IRON  CITY  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

The  most  extensive,  thorough  and  complete,  practical 
business  college  in  the  United  States  Enter  at  any  time. 
For  Circulars  address  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Principal. 

SEND  30  CENTS  BY  MAIL  AND  GET 

AND  NOT 

_  WEAR  OUT. 

Agriculturist  says:  “We  have  never  found  a  watch  it 
would  not  fit.”  Sold  by  Watchmakers.  Automatic  Eye  Glass 
Holder,  25c.  Birch's  Pat.  Key  Ring,  10c.  Saratoga  Bracelet, 
30c.  Combination  Sewing  Machine  Screw  Driver,  Thread 
Cutter,  Seam  and  Binding  Ripper,  25c.  Circulars  free.  Meu- 
tion  paper.  J.  S.  BIRCII  &  CO-  38  Dey  St.,  New  fork. 

YOB  CAN  BUY  A 

Genuine  Waltham  Watch 

without  any  risk  and  without  leaving  yonr  home.  Write 
for  our  Price  List,  which  is  sent  free  and  gives  full  par- 

fictllflrs  A  (ldrnoc 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mention  Agriculturist  when  you  icrite. 


THIRTY-THIRD  A.JNTNTJ.A.L  REPORT 


OF  THE 


NEW-YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Office,  No,  346  &  348  Broadway, 

JANUARY  1,  1878. 


$32,780,898  20 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1877,  - 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums  received  and’ deferred .  . . $6,232,394  70 

Less  deferred  premiums  Jauuary  1, 1S77 .  432,695  40  $5,799,699  30 

Interest  received  and  accrued . .  2,168,015  85 

Less  accrued  Jan.  1,  1877  .  300,558  68  1,867,457  17  7,667,156  47 

398,054~67 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  including  additions  . . . . . . 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted . 

Life  annuities  and  reinsurances . . . 

Dividends  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies . 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses,  and  physicians’  fees . 

Taxes,  office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc .  . 

Reduction  of  premiums  on  United  States  stocks . $211,112  72 

Reduction  on  other  stocks .  12,030  00 

Contingent  fund  to  cover  any  depreciation  in  value  of  real  estate . .  250,000  01 


$1,633,128  39 
135.160  12 
191,318  86 
2,421.817  36 
531,520  03 
501,025  90 


473,142  72  5,945,149  38 


$34,452,905  29 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on-  hand  and  in  transit,  since  received..  .  . $  1,216,301  61 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City,  and  other  stocks,  (market  value  $13,379,930  33) .  12,875,584  69 

Real  estate .  .  .  3,350,268  07 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  insured  for  $13,5S0,000,  and 

the  policies  assigned  to  the  company  as  additional  collateral  security) .  15,379,202  23 

•Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  reserve  held  by  the  company  on  these  policies  amounts  to 

$3,445,195) . .  693,234  74 

•Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1878  .  396,289  26 

•Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection  (estimated  reserve  on 

these  policies  $674,000  ;  included  in  liabilities) .  .  ..  167,183  37 

Agents’  balances .  .  56,945  97 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  to  Jan.  1,  1878 .  —  315,895  35 


•A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual  report  filed  with  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  of  Neio  York. 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost . .  — 


$34,452,905  29 


504,345  64 


Cash  Assets,  Jan,  1,  1878  . $34,957,250  93 

Appropriated  as  follows : 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1878 .  . .  —  $318,009  43 

Reported  losses,  awaiting’  proof,  etc . .  112,897  84 

Reserved  for  reinsurance  on  existing  policies ;  participating  insurance  at  four  per  cent  Carlisle,  net 

premium;  non-participating  at  five  per  cent  Carlisle  net  premium  . 31,022,405  99 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and  above  a  four  per  cent  re¬ 
serve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class . .  .  792,302  22 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance — . .  .  17,430  91—32,293,106  44 

Divisible  Surplus  at  four  per  cent,  -------  $2,664,144  49 

Sul-plus,  estimated  by  tile  New  York  State  Standard  at  4  1-2  per  cent,  over . 86,000,000  OO 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $2,664,114.49,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  Dividend,  available  on 
settlement  of  next  annual  premium  to  participating  policies  proportionate  to  their  contributions  to  surplus. 

DURING  THE  YEAR,  6,597  POLICIES  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED,  INSURING  $20,156,639. 

Number  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1,  1876 . 44,661. 

Number  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1, 1S77 .  45,421. 

Number  of  policies  in  force  Jan.  1, 1S78 .  45,605. 

Amount  at  risk  Jan.  1,  1876 .  $126,132,119  00 

Amount  at  risk  Jan.  1, 1877 . .... .  127,748,473  00 

Amount  at  risk  Jan.  1, 1S78 . ! .  121,901,887  00 

Divisible  surplus  at  4  per  cent  Jan.  1, 1ST6 . . .  2,499,656  00 

Divisible  surplus  at  4  per  cent  Jan.  1,  1877 .  2,626,816  00 

Divisible  surplus  at  4  per  cent  Jan.  1, 1S78.. .  .  2,664,144  00 

TRUSTEES: 


HENRY  BOWERS, 
WILLIAM  BARTON. 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH. 
WM.  II.  APPLETON, 
EDWIN  MARTIN, 
ISAAC  C.  KENDALL, 


WILLIAM  II.  BEERS. 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 

LOOMIS  L.  WHITE. 
GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD, 
JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 
EDW.  A.  WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 

CHARLES  WEIGHT,  M.  D„ 

J.  F.  SEYMOUR, 

JOHN  MAIRS, 

DAVID  DOWS, 

MORRIS  FRAWRLO,  President. 

WIEEIAM  IS.  BEERS,  Vice-President  and  Actuary, 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT.  M.D.,  Residence,  109  E.  26th  St. )  v  |i  l  .minprB 
HENRY  TUCK,  M.D.,  Residence.  15  E.  31st.  St.  (  Medical  Examiners. 


SMALL  FRUIT. 


P-H 


CONTENTS: 

“  Small  Fruit  for  the  Familv.”  “  Advice  to  New  Begin¬ 
ners.”  “What  We  Would  Do  with  Ten  Acres.”  “The 
Homes  of  the  Farmer.”  “Profits  of  Small  Fruits.”  “Secrets 
in  Making  Small  Fruits  Profitable.”  “Marketing  Fruits.” 
“  Gathering  the  Fruit.”  “  Wagons  for  Drawing  the  Fruit.” 
“  Shipping  the  Fruit  that  Perishes  Quickly.”  “Size  of  Ship¬ 
ping  Crates.”  “A  Plan  for  Laving  Out  a  Fruit  and  Vege- 
tabioG-arden  of  20  Acres.”  “  A  Plan  for  Laying  Out  a  Small 
Familv  Garden.”  “  Stands  for  Gathering  Fruit.”  “Protec¬ 
tion  from  Wind.”  “Raising  New  Sorts.”  “Manures. 

“  Liquid  Manures.”  “  Preparation  of  Soil  for  Strawberries, 
and  Different  Methods  of  Growing— Same  for  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Currants,  and  Grapes.”  “Profits  of  Small 
Fruits.”  “  Fig  Culture.”  “  Plan  of  a  Fruit-Drying  House.” 
‘Fruit  Boxes,”  “Packing  Cases,”  &c.,  &c.  We  can  show 
more  testimonials  as  to  its  practical  value  than  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  any  other  work  of  its  kind  extant.  Price,  post- 
only  25  cents.  Address  „  _ 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


paid,  i 


We  have  reduced  our 
shoe  bills  one-half  by 
simply  having  onr  chil¬ 
dren  wear  Tipped  Shoes. 

PARENTS  TRY  THEM. 

This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 

ists  to  supply  consumers  only 
throughout  the  United  States 
witli  PURE  TEAS  at-  prices 
never  before  known,  on  tliemutu- 
al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  New  Price-List. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

p.  o.  Box  5509. _ No.  8  Church  St.,  Hew  York  City. 

TRY  THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  SEEDS.  — 
See  Advertisement  on  Page  111. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[March, 


Every  One  who  has  a 
Garden  should  Read 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 


THE  most  practical  work  on  Gardening  yet  published. 

Contains  220  pages  closely  printed  matter,  beautifully 
illustrated  with  several  hundred  finely  executed  engravings 
and  a  chromo-lithograph  of  a  group  of  popular  flowers,  and 
a  list  of  upward  of  2300  varieties  of  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  with  explicit  directions  for  culture. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  33  cents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Gardeners’  Almanac  and 
Abridged  Catalogue.— !3(i  pages.  Embraces  a  monthly 
calendar  of  operations,  and  a  price  list  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  with  brief  directions  for  their  culture. 
114  pages.  lOcts. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  contains  a  list 
of  50u  varieties,  witli  a  description  of  all  the  new  varieties 
recently  introduced,  with  many  other  desirable  sorts,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Also  most  useful  information  upon  the 
cultivation  and  chemistry  of  this  valuable  esculent.  10c- 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Handbook,  for  the  Farm  and  the 
Garden,  and  abridged  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Implements, 
etc.,  etc.  One  hundred  pages,  many  illustrations,  3  cents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plants,  for  the 

Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  Lawn,  and  Flower  Garden,  and 

Bliss’  Illustrated  List  of  Novelties  for  1878,  mailed 
free  to  all. 


8250  in  Premiums. 

Pringle’s  New  Hybrid  Spring  Wheats. 

CHAMPLAIN.— A  bearded  variety— a  cross  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  Golden  Drop— combining  the  remarkable 
hardine.s  of  the  former,  with  the  superior  quality  of  the 
latter.  Its  strong  and  vigorous  straw,  growing  6  to  12  inch¬ 
es  higher  than  its  parent  varieties,  stands  erect,  frequently 
bearing  even  in  very  ordinary  culture  heads  from 5  to  6  inches 
in  length,  containing  from  fiO  to  75  kernels  each. 

Price.  $1.0tl_per  lb.;  3  lbs.  $2.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

DEFIANCE.— Another  variety  of  Spring  Wheat  of  the 
highest  promise,  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  to  in¬ 
corporate  superior  qualities  upon  the  hardy  stock  of  our 
common  Club  Wheat,  by  hybridizing  it  witli  One  of  the 
finest,  whitest,  and  most  extensively  grown  sorts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

This  variety  displays  great,  productiveness,  vigor,  and 
hardiness.  Ii  is  a  beardless,  white  chaff  wheat,  with  heads 
frequently  5  to  6  inches  long,  very  closely  set  witli  large  white 
kernels,  frequently  numbering  75  to  80  to  the  single  head. 

Price,  $.1  per  lb. ;  3  lbs.  $2.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

In  order  to  induce  Wheat  Growers  to  give  Uiese  new  sorts 
a  thorough  and  universal  trial,  we  offer  in  prenil* 

nms  for  the  largest  quantities  grown  from  i  pound  of  seed, 
also  for  the  20  largest  heads.  For  particulars  see  Circular. 

Two  New  Varieties  of  Potatoes. 

BLISS’  TRIUMPH.— An  extra  early  variety,  ripen¬ 
ing  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Kose— and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  in  appearance.  Superior  quality  and 
very  productive. 

TROPHY.— A  new  and  exceedingly  fine,  medium  early, 
red-skinned  variety,  resembling  the  Snowflake  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  quality.  It  might  with  propriety  he  called  a  Red- 
Skin  Snowflake. 

This  variety  was  exhibited  in  London  at  the  great  Interna¬ 
tional  Potato  Show,  in  October  last,  and  received  a  first- 
class  certificate. 

Price  of  each.  $1  per  lb. ;  three  lbs.  to  one  address,  $2.50, 
by  mail,  post-paid.  See  Potato  Catalogue. 

A  NEW  EARLY  PEA. 

BLISS’  AMERICAN  WONDER.— A  cross  between 
the  Champion  of  England  and  Little  Gem— combining  the 
good  qualities  of  both  varieties,  but  is  earlier  and  more 
productive. 

J i  Pint  packages,  25  cts  ;  Pint,  75  cts.,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

EARLIEST  TOMATOES  KNOWN. 

BLISS’  LITTLE  GEM.  —  Numerous  testimonials 
received  from  those  who  tested  this  variety  the  past  season, 
pronounce  it  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  other 
variety.  At  the  great  Tomato  Trial  in  London,  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  gardens,  it  was  the  earliest  of  60  varieties 
on  trial,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate.  15  cts.  per  pkt. 

ACME.— This  new  and  beautiful  variety  is  one  of  the 
finest  ever  produced.  Its  rosy-purple,  glossy  shin,  fine  sym¬ 
metrical  form,  and  delicious  flavor,  render  it  worthy  of  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation.  It  is  also  a  very  early  variety,  surpassing 
all  others  in  this  respect,  excepting  the  “Little  Gem."  15 
cts.  per  pkt. ;  %  ounce  pkts  ,  75  cts. 

EARLY  LIMA  BEAN.— A  careful  trial  of  this  va¬ 
riety  tlie  past  season  proved  it  to  be  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
ordinary  variety.  23  cts.  per  packet. 

See  our  advertisement  in  February  No.  of  Agriculturist. 


We  otter  for  Spring  of  1878,  tlie  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  in  the  D.  S.  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Ornamental  Trees  &  Shrubs,  deciduous  &  evergreen. 
Roses  a  specialty— all  the  finest,  sorts. 

Green  «Sk  Hot  House  Plants,  including  best  Novelties. 
Descriptive  amt  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
to  customers,  free,  toothers  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as 
follows : 

No.  1.  Fruits,  with  colored  plate,  15  cts.;  plain,  10  cts. 
No.  SS.  Ornamental  Trees,  col’d  plate,  25  c. ;  plain,  15c. 
No.  8.  Greenhouse,  Free.  No.  4.  Wholesale,  Free. 

No.  5.  Kose  Catalogue,  Free. 

B3r’Sma]l  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 

Address 


ELLWANGER&  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOREST  TREES! 


Evergreens,  3  to  6  feet  high,  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Wind¬ 
breaks,  Screens,  &c„,  at  very  low  rates  by  the  Doz.,  100,  or 
Car  Load.  Also  Evergreens,  European  Larch,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  White  Ash,  of  smaller  sizes,  for  Nursery  and  Forest 
planting. 

We  have  by  far  the  largest  stock  in  America,  all  grown 
from  seeds  on  our  own  grounds,  which  we  offer  at  the  very 
lowest  rates  they  can  be  grown,  and  cheaper  than  imported 
trees,  bend  for  Catalogues  to 
FRANCIS  SKINNER,  Brookline,  Mass.,  or 

ROBERT  DOUCLASS &  SONS, 

Watukegass,  Ill, 


Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  of  both  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants  FREE. 


A.  MANGE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Uvuly-T  IRe/h  *  |UL|J$L£- 


1878  DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR,  1878 

Contains  descriptive  and  price  list  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and 
Grass  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Novelties,  and  every  GARDEN 
REQUISITE.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

NORTH  STAR  SEEDS, 

The  further  North  Seeds  are  Grown,  the  earlier  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  mature.  We  conduct  the  most  Northern  seed  farm 
In  America. 

Earliest  and  Hardiest  sorts  a  specialty. 

Catalogue  free. 

HOLLISTER,  CARTER  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

SEED  CORN.  Send 
Postal  for  facts.  First 
Prem.  Pa.  State  Fair; 
yield  immense;  40  yrs 
pedigree.  W.  At  kinson 
014  Arch  St  Phiic 

Grape  Vines. 

1AAA  Dflfl  of  Concord,  1  year,  $15  to  $20  per  1,000  ;  2 
,UUU,UUU  year.  $20  to  $30.  All  other  varieties  cheap. 

DR.  H.  SCHRtEDER,  Bloomington,  HI. 

Prickly  Comfrey,  true  Symphatum  Aspenimum.  The 
latest,  best,  and  most  productive  forage  plant  intro¬ 
duced.  Milk  Farmers  try  It  and  yon  will  like  It.  We  will 
send  cuttings  by  mail,  postage  paid,  one  dozen  75c.,  by  ex- 
00, $4.00.  George H.  Rir-  ” — ' 


press  perl' 


George  H.  Rice,  Box  122,  Worcester,  Mass. 


GRAPE  VINES. 


Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
•very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Pricp  ListSfree. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Plants' of  Best  Quality® 
Largest  Assortment 
of  ©Id  and  new  varieties. 
Greatlt/  reduced  Prices® 
At  Dozen  rates  free  fey 
Mail.  Price  list  free. 


GRAPES 


BUSH  &  SOX  &  MEISSNER, 

BPSHBEBD,  Jp/Terson  Co.,  Mo, 


ROOT’S  OAHDEX  MANUAL 

for  1878,  contains  practical  instructions  on  Gardening 
Topics,  and  price  list  of  Choice  Seeds.  Sent  for  lOcts., 
allowed  on  first  order.  Address 

J.  It.  ROOT.  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Seeds,  Implements, 

Fe . 


EVERYTHING  chinery,  and  'Fertilizers. 

New  Catalogue,  200  Illustra¬ 
tions,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10* 
FOR  thb  cent  stamp. 

FARM  A’  C0HU, 

I  £T%  I  %  I  V  IS  n  197  Water  St®,  I.  Y. 


Livingston’s 
New  Tomato 
100  SEED,  25c. 

Early*  large,  smooth," solid, 
few  seeds,  ripens  even,  rich 
color,  delicious  flavor, 
$200*00  REWARD  I 

Given  to  any  one  producing 
two  better  than  my  Acme  ana 
Paragon.  See  my  Catalogues 
for  such  certificates  a3  JNO. 
H.  Klxpfart,  of  Ohio,  Jas® 
H.  Gregory,  of  Mass.8  H* 
K.  Viceroy,  of  Ills. 
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R,  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York  ,  Wm.  M  kg  gat,  of  Conn,  5 
H,  A .  Dbeer,  Phila.  Address  the  Originator, 

A,  W.  LIVINGSTON,  Reynoldsburg,  OJi|o, 


Ornamental  Trees 

For  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Lawns,  at  reduced  prices. 
The  most  popular  kinds,  in  large  quantity.  Catalogues  in¬ 
cluding  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  plants,  mailed  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Also  Catalogue  for  mailing  choice  Greenhouse 
and  hardy  flowers,  ROSES,  small  evergreen  trees,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  Send  for  one. 

HENRY  S.  RUPP,  Shlremanstown.  Pa. 


TRIBE'S' 


■500,000  Fruit, 

•250,000  Evergreens. 

500,000  Greenhouse, 

Bedding  Plants,  &e. 

C&t&loeues  Free.  22<lYcar.  400  Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

STORES,  HARRISON  &  C0-,  Painssvillb,  Ohio. 

SEEDLINGS,  Etc.,  FOR  SALE. 

200,000  Norway  Maple,  4  to  6  feet,  $30  per  1,000  ;  2  to  4 
feet,  $10  per  1,000 ;  1  to  2  feet,  $5  per  1,000. 

Sugar  Maple,  3  years,  transplanted,  5  to  7  feet,  $75  per 
1,000  ;  3  years,  seedlings,  3  to  5  feet,  $25  per  1,000 ;  IX  to 
3  feet,  $10  per  1,000. 

100,000  American  White  Elm,  3  years,  transplanted,  6 
to  8  feet,  $75  per  1,000  ;  4  to  6  feet,  $50  per  1,000;  1  year, 
seedlings,  10  to  18  in.,  $4  per  1,000  ;  4  to  Sin.,  $2.50  per  1,000. 
5,000  Herbaceous  P teenies,  (8  sorts,)  $10  per  100;  $80 
per  1,000. 

20,000  Linnseus  Rhubarb,  $5  per  100;  $25  per  1,000. 

30,000  American  Arbor  Vitte,  2  years,  transplanted,  1  to 
2  feet,  $25  per  1,000 ;  8  to  12  in.,  $15  per  1,000. 

Conover’s  Cnlossai  A yra^s, 

TREES— Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Flowering  Shrubs 
Vines,  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  New  price  list 
free,  EDWIN  ALLEN, 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS. 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitte,  White  Fine,  Spruce,  and  Hemlock, 
also  Larch,  5  to  12  inches,  at  $3  per  1,000 ;  $10  for  5,000.  Pack¬ 
ing  free.  JAMES  A.  BOOT,  Skaneateies,  N.  Y. 

POMONA  NURSERY  Vhies,  and  Plants! 

Sett  Strawberries,  nine  Inches,  Bnspberries,  three  inches 
around.  Ten  Acres  yielded  $4,338.  Send  for  price¬ 
list  free.  40  YEARS  Among  Small  Fruits,  telling  what 
and  how  to  plant.  Sent  post-paid  for  20c.,  or  free  to  every 
purchaser,  WM,  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N0  J. 

Pedigree  Onion  Seed, 

Danvers  Onion  Seed,  raised  from  the  choisest  onions  of 
each  crop  for  fifty  years  in  succession.  The  superiority  of 
the  crop  from  it,  will  return  ten  times  the  cost  of  it.  My 
seed  catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J,  H®  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass® 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

THE  subscriber  has  on  hand  and  offers  for  sale  a  large 
quantity  of  PURE  JERSEY  WAKEFIELD  and  FQT- 
LER’S  BRUNSWICK  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Wintered  in 
cold  frames.  Orders  bv  mail  or  In  person  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  Price,  $6  per  Thousand. 

ALBERT  S,  WALKER,  &ontJ>  Portainpiith,  R,  I. 


AMERICAN?  AGrRTC  CTLTtf RtS'E, 
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VEGETABLE  and  FIELD 


Our  SHED  CATALOGUE  for  1878  is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  wlio  apply,  en¬ 
closing  stamp  for  postage. 

Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box,  316.  189  &  191  Water  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

N.B.-We  call  attention  to  our  SUPERIOR  STOCK 
of  MANGEL,  WURZELS,  SWEDES,  etc.,  for 
ROOT  CROPS,  and  our  large  assortment  of  Seeds  for 
FODDER  CROPS,  including  MILLETS  of  several 
kinds,  PRICKLY  COMFREV,  and  Svreet  Corn. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

One  of  tbe  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  Tile  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 


admitted, "--jS’d.’.s  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Amateur. 


Florists  and  Market  Gardeners  supplied 
with  the  most  Reliable  Seed. 

A  work  of  150  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated, 

containing  descriptive  list  of 
the  rarest  as  well  as  the  novel¬ 
ties  in  both  Flower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seed.  Sent  on  receipt 
OF  TWO  THREE  CENT  STAMPS 
Address, 

CURTIS,  COBB  &  WASHBURN, 

65  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Choice  Seeds 

A 

Specialty, 


SHAKER’S 

Genuine  Flower  and  Carden  Seeds. 

Address  D.  C.  BRAINAKI),  Agt.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Col.  Co., N.Y. 

Send  three  cent  Postage  Stamp  for  Splendid  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Amateur  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  for  1878,  containing  about  two  hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  two  beautiful  colored  Plates. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  SEEDS. 

All  who  wish  Pure  and  Reliable  Seed  at  low  prices, 
should  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1878, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  contains  prices  and  full  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  New,  Novel.  and  Choicest v n-ieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Field  Seed,  Choice  Seed  Potatoes, 
Small  Fruits.  Wholesale  Catalogues  for  Dealers,  Iree. 


HAWKINS  &  CORNISH.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER,  FIELD,  and  GARDEN.  Fresh 

Quality.  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

AUGUST  ROLKER  &  SONS,  44  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE 

PUICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  Successors  to 

SKHlhPti! 

1 mr 

Reliable  Seed  by  Mail.  Send  address  on  a  postal 
card  for  our  Illustrated  catalogue,  96  pages.  400  illustrations. 

80  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  SEEDS. 

Gardeners  who  buy  from  first  bands  SAVE  MONEY. 

Cheapest,  best,  purest  stock  ever  grown.  Sent  prepaid  by 
mail  or  express.  Gardeners  write  me  there  is  none  as  good. 
Hundreds  of  splendid  engravings  in  my  new  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  Fme  as  ever  published.  Free  to  all ;  send  for  one 
»°'V.  .  R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  BULBS,  &c,  Double  T 

.  .  ,,  flowering 


By  mail,  post-paid, 
”  lble  Tuberoses,  fi 
.  .  „,  ,,  uuwering  bulbs,  7iie. 

choice  Gladiolus,  12  sorts  with  name,  $1  .no.  4  Lilies,  4  beau 
ml  sorts,  50c  5  choice  Roses,  50c.  All  kinds  of  Flower  a 

Vegetable  seeds  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  Five  Ceu 
per  Paper.  Bulbs  anil  Plants  in  variety.  Catalogues  l'rei 
send  for  one  at  once.  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens,  N. 


No.  1  OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE  PLANTS 

Grown  on  clay  ground.  Packed,  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000. 
$11.  Snowflake  Potatoes,  $2  per  bushel. 

B.  H.  BROWN,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Specialties  for  Farmers. 

Egyptian  or  Pearl  Millet,  (Penicillaria  spicata).  Il¬ 
lustrated  in  January  No.  of  Agriculturist.  The  best  and 
most  profitable  plant  for  green  soiling  and  fodder.  Can  he 
cut  four  to  six  times.  One  pound  of  seed  will  sow  an  acre. 
Price,  $5.00  per  tt. ;  25  cents  per  pkt.,  or  5  pkts.  for  $1.00. 

Cbufas  or  Earth  Almond,  (Cyperus  esculentus). 
Better  than  corn  lor  feeding  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  will 
yield  three  times  as  many  bushels  per  acre.  Price,  60  cents 
per  quart,  by  mail,  prepaid ;  $2.50  per  peck ;  $8  per  bushel. 

Prickly  Coinlrey.— Recommended  for  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  stock,  and  for  increasing  the  milk  of  cows  ; 
enormously  productive.  Price  of  roots,  $2  per  lb .,  by  m  il, 
prepaid. 

Compton’s  Early  Field  Corn.— Was  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  where  it  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  for  its  extreme  carliness.  Price,  60  cents  per  quart,  by 
mail,  prepaid  ;  $1.50  per  peck ;  $5  per  bushel. 

Circulars,  fully  describing  the  above,  and  many  other 
good  things,  free  by  mail,  to  all  applicants. 

WM.  H.  CARSON,  Seedsman, 

135  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


SEEDS— PLANTS.— Fresh  Onion  Seed,  Red  and  Yel¬ 
low,  75c.  lb.  by  mail.  Cold  Frame  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  Cabbage,  $6.00  per  M.  Send  for  price  list. 

WM.  W.  STERLING.  Cutchogue,  Suff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  above  mentioned  Catalogue  of  B.  B.  «fc  CO.  con¬ 
tains  a  lull  list  of  all  the  leading  Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Our  GARDEN  Seeds  are  carefully  grown,  clean- 
ed  and  true  to  name,  our  SURE  HEAD  CABBAGE, 
a  new  hybrid  of  the  Flat  Dutc  h  and  Drumhead,  is  remarka¬ 
ble  lor  its  uniformity  in  heading.  Attention  is  directed  to 
our  BAY  VIEW  IIY'BRID  MELON,  etc.  FIELD 
Seeds  a  specialty.  It  w  ill  pav  vou  to  read  about  our  cve- 
brat-d  CHESTER  CO.  MAM.,  our  new  DENT,  CAL. 
BROOM  Corn,  etc.  Our  FLOWER  Seeds  are  all  im¬ 
ported  direct  by  ourselves.  10  varieties  for  25c. 


CHERRRY  FULL  NURSERY  Established  in  1832. 

20,000  Evergreens,  (over  30  species  and  varieties),  10,000 
Sugar  and  other  Maples,  3,000  Am.  Chestnuts,  2,000  Bk.  Wal¬ 
nuts,  5,000  extra  large  Fruit  Trees,  1,0  0  Rhododendrons— 
Hardy  Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  &c„  &c.  To  reduce  our  stock, 
many  of  these  are  offered  lower  than  at  any  other  Nursery  in 
the  country.  Wholesale  catalogues  free.  Address 

T.  C.  THURLOW,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


Specialties. 


Thos.  Hogg  Hydrangea.. . $1.00  each. 

Lapageria  rosea . $1.50  to  $2.00  each. 

Camellias,  white  and  red . 35c.,  and  upwards. 

Chinese  Palm,  nearly  hardy . 75c.  to  $1.50  each. 

Azalias,  twenty-five  varieties. . . . 35c.  to  50c.  each. 


Plants  of  all  kinds  supplied  at  reasonable  rates. 

C.  H,  HOVE Y  cfc  CO., 

No.  22  Tipmont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


txuotj  I5A in  Apple  Trees.  I  have  100.000 
App I©  Trees,  one  year  old,  which  I  will  sell  bv  the  100  or 
1.000,  lor  less  than  half  cost.  Also-Wilson,  Albany,  and  Clias. 
Downing  Strawberry  plants,  for  $2.00  per  M. 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Bricksburg  Nurseries,  Bricksburg.N.  J. 

Send  Si  for  35  pkts.  F?  otrer  Seeds,  15  for 
50c.,  7  for  25c.,  or  25  pkts.  Vef/’s  for  Si, 
12  for  50c.  The  Floral  Trirutk.  a  100 
page  Floral  work  with  colored  plate*  sent  with 
__  ,  .  either  of  the  above  pkts.  seeds,  two  rears  free. 

Name  this  paper.  Address  W.  H.  REID.  R  ochester,  N  .Y. 


S 


ENT  FREE  on  npplicntlon.-BRIGGS  &  BRO.’S 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Catalogue.  Our  large  crops 
enable  us  to  SELL  SEEDS  LOW. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


per  100  choice  COLEUS.  Other  plants 
cheap.  Send  Stamp  for  cheapest  catalogue 
out.  Address  W.  B.  WOODRUFF, 

Florist,  Westfield,  N.  J, 


To  Buyers  of  Seeds. 


Our  Annual  Catalogue  and  priced  list  of  seeds  will  be 
published  in  January,  and  sent  free  to  all  our  customers, 
without  writing  for  it,  and  to  all  others  enclosing  stamp  for 
postage.  As  the  best  seeds  are  always  the  cheapest,  we  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and  others, 
to  our  specially  fine  stock  of  Home  Grown  Vegetable  Seeds 
of  all  the  staple  kinds;  and  also  of  Florists,  and  others,  to 
our  very  large  collection  of  the  best  strains  of  Flow  er  Seeds, 
Novelties,  &e.  Seeds  sent  by  express  and  mail  to  all  parts  of 
tbe  United  States  and  Canada,  and  guaranteed  to  reach 
purchasers.  HOVEY  &  CO., 

16  South  Market  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


iBI  PLANTED  BY  A  MILLION  PEOPLE  IN  AMERICA.  SEE 


Vick’s  Catalogue.— 300  Illustrations,  only  2  cents. 
Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.— 32  pages, 
fine  Illustrations,  and  Colored  Plate  in  each  number. 
Price  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  copies  for  $5.00 
Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  50  cents  In 
paper  covers  ;  with  elegant  clotli  covers.  $1.00. 

All  my  publications  are  printed  in  English  and  German. 
Address.  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gratis  a  60-Page  Catalogue, 

describing  the  largest  and  best  list  of  new  extra  early  and 
extra  late  Benches!  and  the  largest  and  best  list  of  long  keep¬ 
ing  Apples  ever  offered  in  this  country.  Every  Fruit  Grow¬ 
er  should  see  this  list.  A  full  line  of  N  ursery  Stock  offered 
at  less  than  K  the  usual  retail  price.  1  ship  thousands  of 
trees  and  plants  by  mail.  Send  for  Catalogue,  it  tells  what 
and  how  to  plant,  also  much  valuable  information. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 

Southern  Nursery,  Wilinmgtou,  Del, 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  he  ready  in  February,  witli  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants;  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants;  new  and  choice  Roses;  Dahlias.  Well  grown 
and  at  low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts. 
—a  plain  copy  free. 


JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  I).  C. 


CROSMAN  BRO’S  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE,  to 

the  Flow  mt  and  Vegetable  Garden,  for  1878.  Elegantly 
Illustrated.  Sent  puke  on  receipt  of  3c.  stamp.  Address 
[Established  1840.]  GROSMAN  BRO’S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Free  by  Mail 

Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Gar¬ 
den  Requisites. 

CROMWELL  &  CONCDON, 

51  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Rosea,  Et«. 
Invaluable  to  all.  Bend  for  it.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


[Mabch, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  Coming  Raspberry. 

£,  P.  Roe’s  New  Seedling 


Pride  ~  Hudson 

(A  Fac-Simile  of  a  Spray.) 

The  ripe  berry  measures  3  inches  in  circumference, 
and  the  green  berries  and  blossom  show  Its 
tendency  to  continue  long  in  bearing. 

"As  it  now  appears,  it  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  best 
flavored  Red  Raspberi'y  I  have  yet  seen.”—' Chas.  Downing. 

Also  20  other  kinds  of  Raspberry  plants,  and  in  large 
quantities.  Also 
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STRAWBERRY 

PI. ANTS,  over  40  varieties. 

200,000  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

200,000  Jucunda. 

On  heavy  soils,  these  two  superb  varieties  have  not  been 
surpassed  for  home  use  or  market.  The  other  leading  kinds 
in  like  proportion.  Great  American.  Dutchess,  Sterling. 
Capt.  Jack,  b'orest  Rose,  Prouty’s  Seedling,  and  all  the  other 
choice  and  leading  new  varieties.  Also 

Currant,  Gooseberry,  and  Blackberry 

.Plants.  Pure,  first-class  plants  a  specialty.  It  will  pay 
those  wishing  to  re-stock  their  grounds  with  plants  they  can 
rely  upon,  to  send  for  circular.  Descriptive  catalogue  and 
price-list  free  to  all.  Address 

Coinwall-on- 
HimIsoii,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PL.  A  ATS. 

is  Acres  devoted  to  Strawberries,  over  30  varieties.  The 
finest  and  ipost  extensive  stock  in  the  New  England  States. 
18  new  kinds  added  to  my  list  this  season.  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  sent  free.  „ 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  Nor  til  Rending,  Mass. 


E.P.  ROE, 


Strawberry  Plants 

100  Wilson’s  Albany 
100  Monarch  of  West 
100  Boyden’s  Thirty 
100  Col.  Cheney 
100  Jncnnda 
lOOCumherlandTriumph 
GRAPE  VINES 
15  Concord 
12  Hartford  Prolific 


Either  kind 

postpaid 
for  81.00 

Lapham 
&  Anthony 
Clayton,  Del 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 
The  Dollar 
Nurseryiree. 


Raspberry  Plants 

00  Brandywine  lied 
35  Delaware  lied 
75  Mam.  Cluster 
Blackberry  Plants 
35  Early  Wilsons 
35  Dorchester 
35  Kittatinny 
Currant  Plants 
20  lied  Dutch 


STRAWBERRIES  — 15,000  qts. 

per  acre  from  Pakmlees  Ckesent  Seedling,  second  year 
picking— first  year  same  bed  produced  fourteen  thousand 
qte.  per  acre.  Any  farmer  can  make  money  growing  it,  if 
properly  located  near  large  markets.  Ways  and  means  will 
be  provided  with  reliable  parties  without  funds.  Send  for 
circular  and  make  statement  of  locality,  nearness  to  and 
what  market.  Send  in  sealed  envelope  and  communication. 
Will  fully  explain  terms.  H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Conn 

Great  American  Strawberry  plants . $40  per  1,000, 

Albany,  Monarch,  and  C.  Downing  “  2 

Col.  Cheney  and  Triomphe  de  Gand  “  3  ‘ 

Capt.  Jack  and  Ductless  “  ■>  ,, 

Cumberland  Triumph  '  .  4 

Brandywine  Raspberry  plants .  w 

Wil9on  Blackberry  plants .  14 

Grapes,  Apples,  Cherries,  etc.  , 

On  orders  "f  $10,  or  over,  smjdWpiardUies  added_  at  1,000 


rates.  Price  List  free. 


C.  DE  COU, 


Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


,  a  ft  Great  American  and  other  new  Straw- 
U  ().(  f  1  /  U  berries— Reliance  and  E.  Prolific  R.  B 
An  Immense  stock  of  Trees  and  Plants  of  every  description 
Peach  trees  a  sP^^Prme jjgggj IooreBtown,  N,  j. 

HENRIETTA. 

The  Largest  Red  Raspberry,  berries  3%  inches  in 
circumference,  bright  color  and  high  flavor.  Perfectly 
Hardy.  Tested  5  years.  Full  description  sent  on  application 
StrawDerry  and  Raspberrv  nl&nts  of  all  kinds,  at  fair  prices, 
G.  H.  &  J.  H 


filants'of  'all  kinds,  at  fa'ir  prices. 
ALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


B 


LACKBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

‘  at  extremely  low  prices.  j.  DU  1  lHiit  iuin, 

London  Nursevy,  Hammonton,  N .  J . 


Send  to  E.  *  ,T.  C,  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  for 

Spring  Price  List  of  SMALL  FRUITS. 


PLANTS,  Pure,  Packed  Free; 

11)0  or  less  Strawberry,  other  Plants, 
by  the  dozen,  Post-Paid,  by  Mail. 

JyUvlu  uu  Great  American  (9  inches  around),  10 
>  for  $1  ;  100  for  $5;  1,000  $40.  Parmlee 

Crescent  Seedling,  Cinderella,  Continental,  Durancl  Beauty, 
Pioneer,  Centennial,  Forest  Rose,  $2  for  10;  $12  for  100;  $100 
for  1,000.  Duchesse,  Springdale,  Black  Defiance,  Prouty 
Seedling,  10  for  40c.;  100  $1.25;  1.000  for  $8.  Captain  Jack, 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Sterling,  Jucunda,  40c.  for  10;  $1.00 
for  100;  $5  for  1,000.  Col.  Cheney,  Boyden  No. 30,  Champion, 
Agriculturist,  Duncan,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  $3  lor  1.000.  Wil¬ 
son  Albany,  Chas.  Downing,  Monarch  of  West,  Kentucky, 
Star  of  West,  Green  Prolific.  $2  for  1,000.  Raspberry,  Brandy¬ 
wine  (Stisqueco),  Philadelphia,  40c.  lor  10;  $1.50  lor  100;  $12 
for  1,000;  5,000  $50.  D.  Thornless,  Mammoth  Cluster,  High¬ 
land  Hardy,  $1.25  for  100 ;  $10  for  1,000.  Early  Prolific,  Reli¬ 
ance.  new,  large,  extra  flavor,  $2.50  for  10  ;  $20  for  HiO.  Pride 
of  Hudson,  50c.  each,  Henrietta,  $1  each.  Wilson  Early 
Blackberry.  10  40c. ;  100  $1.50;  1,000  $12;  5,000  for  $50.  Snyder, 
10  $1 ;  100  $5.  Kittatinny,  Lawton,  $8  for  1,000.  Cherry  Cur¬ 
rants,  one  year,  $3  for  100  ;  2  year,  $4.50.  Lady  Grape,  early 
white,  $1  each.  Concord.  $2.50  for  100.  Peach  trees,  $6  for 
100.  For  other  Prices  of  Vines,  Roots,  Trees,  &c„  see  Cata¬ 
logue.  Order  early.  Orders  of  $10,  or  more,  not  less  than  10 
of  a  sort,  bv  Express,  may  be  priced  at  100  or  1,000  rates. 
- 8.  COL - -  " 


JOHN 


tLLINS)  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


\Y 


A  New  Raspberry 

“NEW  ROCHELLE.” 

This  is  a  hardy,  strong,  and  healthy  grower,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  much  fruit  as  any  known  variety  ;  fruit  large, 
of  good  flavor,  and  bears  carriage  well.  I  can  furnish  one 
year  transplanted  canes  at  $3.00  per  doz. ;  tips  $2.00  per  doz. 
Send  for  a  circular. 

S.  P.  CARPENTER,  New  Roclielle,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE 

BRANDYWINE  RASPBERRY. 

IN  LARGE  SUPPLY  CHEAP. 

Also  Highland  Hardy,  Herstine,  Philadelphia,  Wimint,  and 
twenty-five  other  varieties,  including  fourteen  new 
sorts  tench  as  Pride  of  the  Hudson,  Reliance,  Henrietta, 
New  Rochelle,  etc.)  Catalogue  FREE  to  applicants. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

ILSON  BLACKBERR  Y,  and  other  Small  Fruits, 
Peach  Trees,  Asparagus,  etc.,  etc.,  at  bottom  prices. 
_ R.  S,  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del, 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMON,  BLACKBERRY, 
and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  at  panic  prices. 

J.  BUTTERTON,  London  Nursery,  Hammonton.  N.  J. 

GRAND  TRIUMPH  IN  HORTICULTURE! 

The  crowning  result  of  Eighteen  years  of  care  and  toil— 
FELTON’S  NEW  BERRIES. 

The  Cinderella  and  Continental  STRAWBERRIES 
and  Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  RASPBERRIES  are 
now  offered  to  the  public;  Tested  nine  years,  and  in  our 
judgment  the  Four  Best  Market  Berries.  fS~  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  Free.  GIBSON  &  BENNETT, 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  WOODBURY”,  N.  J. 

La  Porte  is  the  home  of  the  Snyder  Blackberry.  Pure 
plants,  and  all  the  best  strawberries,  at  lowest  prices. 
For  list  address  STEELE  BROTHERS,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

SEEDS,  and  SEED  POTATOES. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  F.  M  HEXAMER, 

New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MEW  FRUITS. 

We  offer  for  the  spring  of  1878-APPLES :  Haas,  PewauJcee, 
Walbridge,  Tetofsky;  PEACHES:  Amsden,  Ea.  Beatrice, 
Foster,  Steadley,  Sleeper’s  Dwarf;  PLUMS:  Wild  Goose, 
Newmans,  De  Caradeuc ;  CHERRIES:  Large  Mont¬ 
morency,  Louis  Philippe.  Also  our  usual  large  stock  of 
Apples,  Crabs,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  &c„  &c.  Correspondence  solicited. 
HEIKES  NURSERIES  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


j  UILOIVER  SEEDS.— 800  best  varieties  at  whole- 
§  I?  sale  prices.  5ct.  pktB.  for  2%  cts.  10  ct.  pkts.  for 
gficts.,  &c.  Send  for  catalogue.  D.  C.  McGRAW,  Rivcr- 
gside  Gardens,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Flower  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds. 

33  KINDS  FOR  $I.OO. 

BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PREPAID. 

A  list  comprising  nearly  300  kinds  of  the  most  desirable 
flowers  in  general  cultivation,  from  which  as  fine  flowers 
can  be  obtained  as  if  selecting  from  an  expensive  fancy 
catalogue,  and  at  less  than  half  the  expense — will  be  sent  to 
all  who  apply  for  it. 

G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  seeds. _ 

The  Gardeners  Pocket  Manual 

t  ells  how  to  grow  the  SUGAR  TR  OUGH 
Gourd,  which  grows  to  hold  from  5  to  10 
Gallons,  and  describes  150  varieties  of  Vege* 

_  tables  and  Flowers.  Send  30cts.  for  Book 

and  Package  of  Gourd  Seed.  Address 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford,  Ohio, 

P  SUTTON,  Ransom,  Luz.  Co,,  Pa,,  sends  by 
•  mail  75  eyes  Snowflake,  Burbank,  Dunmore,  Seek-no- 
further,  Alpha.  Paragon,  Compton,  Beauty,  Peerless,  or  E. 
Rose,  for  $1 .  100  C.  C.  Asparagus,  $1.50.  Lin.  Rhubarb,  $2  per 
doz.  Best  varieties  Raspberry  and  Blackberry,  5  cts.  each. 


A  Treatise  on  Sorgo  and  lmphee  Canes, 

Varieties,  Seed,  Culture,  and  Manufacture, 

Sent  free,  on  application. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 

PURE  CANE  ©E3EX> 

Of  the  Best  Varieties. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FRUIT  FARM  of  75  arres  for  *  1 .000. 

L  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


GREENHOUSE 


AT  YOUltg 
DOOR. 

|  For  $|.00  we  whl  send  free  by  mail  either  of  the  below- 
named  collections,  all  distinct  varieties : 

8  Abutilons,  or  4  Azaleas, 

8  Begonias,  or  3  Camellias, 

2  Caladiums  (fancy),  or  8  Carnations  (monthly), 

1 12  Chrysanthemums,  or  12  Coleus, 

*|  8  Centaureas  or  8  other  white-leaved  plants, 

8  Dahlias,  or  8  Diarithus  (new  Japan;, 

8  Ferns.  8  Mosses,  or  8  Fuchsias, 

8  Gerauiums  Zonule,  8  Double,  or  8  Scented, 

8  Geraniums  Fancy,  8  Variegated,  or  8  Ivy  leaved 
4  Gloxinias,  8  Gladiolus,  or  8  Tuberoses  (Pearl), 

4  Grape  Vines,  4  Honeysuckles,  4  Hardy  Shrubs 
8  Heliotropes,  8  Lantanas,  or  8  Petunias, 

8  Pansies  (new  German),  or  8  Salvias, 

8  Roses,  Monthly.  8  Hardy  Hybrid,  or  4  Climbing, 

8  Violets  (scented),  or  8  Daisies.  English, 

912 Scarcer  Bedding,  or  12  Scarcer  Greenhouse  Plants, 

1 16  Verbenas,  distinct  and  splendid  sorts, 

125  varieties  of  Flower,  or  20  varieties  ol  Vegetable  Seeds,  I 
3  or  by  EXPRESS,  buyer  to  pay  charges  : 

|  3  collections  for  $2;  5  for  $3  ;  9  for  $5;  12  for  $6;  I 

8 14  for  $7  ;  18  for  $  iO ;  or  the  full  collection  of  350  varieties  | 
lof  Plants  aud  Seeds — sufficient  to  stock  a  greenhouse  and  8 
■  garden— for  $25,  to  which  our  book  “Gardening  fori 
H  Pleasure  ”  and  Catalogue  (value  $1.75)  will  be  added.  | 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

CARNATION  PINKS 

Assorted.  Best  varieties.  In  colors  of  White,  Car¬ 
mine.  Bose.  Variegated,  and  Yellow.  All  labeled. 
Strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants.  Sent  safely  by  mail  to 
any  B.  O.  6  for  50c.  :  14  for  SI. 

DWARF  PEARL  TUBEROSE 
(t lowering  Bulbs),  by  mail,  2  for  13c.;  4  for  23c.;  17 
for  SI.  Catalogue  of  Flower-Plants,  etc.,  containing 
beautitnl  Cliromo  Card  and  instructions  lor  flowering 
Tuberoses  and  growing  Carnations  mailed  for  3c. 
CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


W.C,  WILSON  &Co.’s 

COMBINED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

PLANTS,  SEEDS,  &  BULBS, 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

45  West  14tU  Street,  New  York. 

Following  Choice  Collections  free  by  mail  upon 
receipt  of  price : 

35  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  extra . $1.00 

13  Tuberoses,  Double,  extra _  1.00 

13  “  Pearl .  1.00 

12  Gladiolus,  extra . 50 

6  Dahlias,  6  sorts .  1.00 


Plants 


AND 


Seeds 


THE  BELLEVUE 
NURSERY  CO., 

Paterson,  New  Jersey, 

now  offer  Verbenas  $3  pet- 
100.  Geraniums  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  100  varieties,  and 
millions  of  other  plants  at 
equa'ly  low  prices. 

Orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Co.,  not  to  H.  E. 
(  bitty,  who  is  no  longer  in 
its  employ.  Catalogues  sent 
|  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


Roses 

AND 

Bulbs 


CHOICE  PLANTS ! 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS! 


The  best  offer  ever  made.  For 
catalogue  address,  with  stamp, 

H.  E.  CHITTY,  Florist, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


I  will  send  my  new  priced  catalogue  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  It  contains  a  list  of  prices  of  over  ONE 
THOUSAND  PLANTS,  and  at  such  rates  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Calla  Lilies . 12c. 

Cyclamens . 15c. 

Chrysanthemums-.  10c. 

Fuchsias . 10c. 

Geraui  ums . 10c. 

. 10c. 


Abutilons . 1  Oc. 

Ageratums . 08c. 

Begonias . 15c. 

Carnations . 10c . 

Cupkeas . 08c. 

Heliotropes. 

Ivies . 15c. 

Primroses . 15e. 

Roses . 20c. 

Sniilax . 06c. 

Send  for  combined  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue. 

PLANTS  and  SEEDS  forwarded  by  MAIL 
FREE,  and  packed  so  as  to  ensure  safety. 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH, 

647  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

“You  will  Miss,  Miss  It,” 

If  you  do  not  send  for  Rogers’  Collection  of 

Jefferson  Co.  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds. 

13  packets  of  choice  and  most  desirable  varieties  of  Kitchen 
Garden  Seeds  for  50  cts.  Eight  packets  of  choice, most  showy, 
and  free-blooming  Flowers,  for  30  cts.  Either  coll,  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt,  of  price ;  both  coll’.,  including  extra  in¬ 
ducements.  for  75  cts.  Northern  grown  seeds.  Specially 
recommended  for  nil  points.  Best  quality,  fresh,  and  true 
to  name.  To  introduce  our  seeds,  we  oner  the  above  coll, 
at  the  exceeding  low  price  for  seeds  of  their  quality.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  orders  Rogers  Brothers,  ('ape  Vincent,  N.  i. 


Seeds,  Plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden,  Conservatory,  and  Farm.  Grown  in  the  famous 

MOHAWK  VALLEY, 

which  climate  is  unsurpassed  for  their  growth  in  America. 
Catalogue  and  packet  of  choice  Double  Zinnia  sent  free. 

A.  C.  NELLIS,  Cannjolinrie,  N.  V. 
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The  New  York  Week¬ 
ly  Witness  says:  The 
New  England  Silver 
Plate  Co.,  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Ct.,  are  reliable, 
and  make  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  offer. 

The  IUustr'd  Christ- 
tian  Weekly,  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,  New 
York,  says:  The  New 
England  Silver  Plate 
Co.,  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  are  no  humbugs, 
but  will  do  just  as 
they  represent. 

The  New  York  Week¬ 
ly  Sun.  says:  The  New 
England  Silver  Plate 
Co.,  of  New  Haven, 
furnish  first-class  ar¬ 
ticles  at  a  very  low 
price. 

Do  not  confound 
these  first-class  goods 
with  the  ordinary 
cheap  qualities.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  be 
exactly  as  represent¬ 
ed ,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded. 

Silver  Plated  Table 
Pells,  80  cts.  Napkin  I 
Rings  from  40  cts.  to  | 
$1.75  each. 


;0L!D  SILVER  TEA  SPOONS, 


AT  MANUFACTURER’S 
COST  PRICES, 

is  what  we  can  supply  the  readers  of  this  paper,  if  desired,  at  a  price  as  low  as 
any  jeweler  pays  for  them  at  wholesale ,  We  will  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  one 
set  of  six  SOEID  Silver  Tea  Spoons  for  $3.50,  (cost  at  retail  from  $6  to|7),  or, 
H  y,"  J'-1  Y!  which  covers  the  cost  of  the  spoons,  as  well  as  postage  and  pack- 

jja  uic  » j  l  a  jng>  we  wiil  send  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid, 

ONE  SET  OF  6  QUADRUPLE  TEA  SPOOLS  IN  CASE, 

I  Finely  and  heavily  plated  with  PURE  NICSEh  and  COIN  SILVER,  on 

i  a  new  metal,  called  Alienide,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  hnest  English  white  steel. 
It  contains  no  brass  or  German  silver  in  its  composition,  and  consequently  no  poison, 
or  disagreeable  taste.  Are  very  strong  and  will  wear  for  years.  Two  sets,  $  l .51). 

,  We  shall  not  furnish  these  goods  to  the  trade,  consequently  they  cannot  be  supplied 
by  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer.  We  also  make  of  same  quality,  Table  Spoons 
,  6  for  $1.75;  Forks,  G  for  $1.75;  Table  Knives,  balanced,  solid  steel  handle  and  blade,  tri- 
*  *  $:>.  New  England  Silver  Plate  Co*«  ManXliiAew  Haven.  It. 


■ 


IF  YOU 


A  Farm  and  Home 

oif0  yoitr 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SECURE  IT. 
ONLY  FIVE  DOLLARS 
For  an  Aero 

Of  the  best  Land  in  America.  2,000,000  Acres 

IN  EASTERN  NEBRASKA. 

On  the  line  of  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

NOW  FOIt  SALE. 

10  Tears  Credit  Given,  Interest  Only  6  Per  Cent. 
These  are  the  only  lands  fob  sale  on  the  line  of  this 
Great  Railroad. 

-Send  for  The  New  “Pioneer,”  the  best  paper  for  those 
seeking  new  homes  ever  published.  Full  information  sent 
Free. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

_ _ Land  Comr.  U.  P.  R.  R .  Omaha,  Neb, 

Want  a  FARM  or  HOME,  with 
independence  and  plenty  in  your  old 
age, 

“The  Best  Thing  In  the  West” 

—  IS  THE  — 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  K. 

Lands  in  Kansas. 

11  years  credit,  with  7  per  cent  interest. 

33 x  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

Fare  oyer  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.R.  refunded  to  purchasers  of  Land. 
Circulars,  giving  full  information,  sent  FREE.  Address 
A.  S.  Johnson,  Act'g  Land  Commissioner,  Topeka,  Kas. 

The  “  Thomas”  Rake  is  made  for 
farmers  who  want  a  first  class 
Rake  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 
It  costs  less  for  repairs,  does  bet¬ 
ter  work,  and  is  more  durable  than 
any  other  rake.  It  is  the  standard 
5T  everywhere.  We  also  make  a  low¬ 
er  priced  rake.and  the  best  Revolv¬ 
ing  Rake  in  the  market.  Send  for  circulars.  Order  from 
the  factory  if  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them.  Made  by 
_ J.  H.  THOMAS  &  SONS,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

TROWBRIDGE’S 

WATER  AND  AIR  PROOF  PAPER! 

Made  of  the  first  quality  of  paper,  of  great  strength,  for 
packing  Plants,  Vines,  etc.  by  mail,  or  for  any  purpose 
where  dampness  and  air  should  be  excluded. 

Cranberry  plants  in  variety  by  mail.  New  varieties,  ripen 
early,  and  prolific  bearers.  Send  for  circular  giving  mode 
of  culture,  soil,  price,  etc.  F.  TROWBRIDGE,  Milford,  Ct. 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 

Sole  Manufacturers  of 

La  Dow’s  Pulverizing  &;  Smoothing  Disc  Harrow 

for  the  New  England  States.  Send  lor  circular. _ 

A  FAMILY 

DESIRING  A  SPLENDID 

Homestead, 

and.  especially  those  wishing  to  EDU¬ 
CATE  their  CHILDREN,  and  bring  them 
np  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  as  to  Society,  etc., 

IN  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANT 
NEW  ENGLAND  TOWNS, 

Can  now  purchase  such  a  place  on  the 
most  favorable  terms  as  to  IPrice  and 
payment,  or  it  can  be  LEASED  for 
ONE,  TWO,  OR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  particulars  address  “  HOMESTEAD,”  care  of 
office  of  American  Agriculturist,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


H.  W.  JOHNS 


Liquid  Paints. 

These  Paints  are  in  every  respect  strictly  first  class,  and 
second  to  no  others  in  the  market  in  purity,  richness,  and 
permanency  of  color,  beauty  of  finish,  and  durability.  They 
are  prepared  ready  for  the  brush,  in  twelve  newest  shades, 
and  standard  colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of 
all  classes  of  buildings,  inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required. 

They  contain  no  water,  alkali,  or  other  useless  or  dele¬ 
terious  ingredients,  such  as  are  used  in  nearly  all  the  liquid 
or  so-called  chemical  paints,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  the 
most  durable  paints  in  the  icorld  for  exposed  wood  and 
iron  work. 

Owing  to  tlie  wonderful  covering  properties  of  these 
Paints,  the  farmer,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  can,  by 
their  use.  preserve  and  beautify  their  buildings,  fences,  or 
other  wood  and  iron  work,  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  usual  cost  of  other  ready  mixed  paints,  or  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil.  These  Paints  are  sold  by  standard  U. 
S.  gallon  measure,  and  our  packages  contain  from  eight  to 
twelve  per  cent  more  paint  than  those  usually  sold. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT,  for  tin  and  shingle 
roofs,  iron-work,  agricultural  implements,  fences,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.  We  guarantee  this  to  be  a  better  article 
than  has  tver  before  been  offered  to  the  public  for  similar 
purposes 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  New  Yorlc, 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

Asbestos  Roofing,  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Cov¬ 
erings,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathing,  Fire,  Acid,  and 
Water-proof  Coatings,  Cements,  etc.  Send  for  Samples, 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  Price-Lists,  &c. _ 

La  Dows  Jointel  Pulverizing  &  SmootMiig 

DISC  HARROW. 

e 
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Being  jointed  in  tlie  center,  is'adaptcd  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  (he  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Sugar  Mapla 

Seedlings  by  mail,  post-paid,  50  cts.  per  100.  $3  per  1,000,  6 
to  8  inches  high.  Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  of  Forest 
Trees,  with  directions  for  planting,  mailed  free  to  all  who 
apply.  W.  YV.  JOHNSON, 

Central  Lake.  Antrim  <’o.,  Midi. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere _ 


Continued  from  p.  89. 

Quality  and  Value  of  Milk.— “T.  L. 

B.,”  Amelia,  C.  H.,  Va.  Oh  an  average,  common  farm 
milk  will  yield  about  10  per  cent  of  cream.  Milk  of  this 
kind  sells  at  the  creameries  for  about  2y  cents  per  quart* 
or  oue  cent  per  pound.  A  quart  of  milk  weighs  2yI0K>B. 

Whcu  5s  a  Fig-  I'lioroiiglibred  ? — 

“  O.  E.,”  Amboy,  N.  J.  Six  crosses  of  pure  stock  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  entitling  an  animal  to  be  classed  as  thorough¬ 
bred.  This  gives  the  animal  sixty-three  sixty-fourths 
(63/64)  of  pure  blood.  When  pigs  are  carefully  bred  from 
well  selected  boars  to  this  point,  and  well  raised,  the' 
breeder  may  consider  bis  stock  as  thoroughbred. 

Xlie  Rest  Wagon  Factory.— “  J.  W.,”1 

Talladega,  Ala.  There  are  several  first-class  wagon 
manufacturers.  Among  others,  the  Studebaker  Bros. 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  ;  Semple,  Birge  &  Co.,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Mitchell  Lewis  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis. 

Boole  on  Swine. — “J.  W.,”  Talladega., 
Ala.  Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on  this  subject  for  all  practical  purposes.  Sent  for  $1.76, 
post  paid,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York. 

Lice  on  Pig’s.— “  W.  H.  G.,”  Stark  Co.,  Ill. 
Pigs  arc  very  subject  to  lice.  The  remedy  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  one.  Make  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lard,  or  olive 
oil,  and  kerosene,  and  rub  this  on  the  parts  where  the 
lice  are  gathered ;  upon  the  ridge  of  the  back,  beneath  the 
arms  and  thighs,  and  about  the  brisket.  At  the  same 
time  give  each  pig  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  in  its  feed, 
every  day,  for  a  week  or  two. 

Tlie  So n tli evn  Cow  Pea. — “H.  L.,” 

Oakland  Co.,  Mich.  The  Southern  cowpeawill  notripen 
its  seed  in  Michigan,  but  it  can  be  grown  for  a  fodder 
crop,  or  for  a  green  manuring  crop,  to  be  plowed  in.  Seed 
can  be  procured  from  A.  E.  Blunt,  Agricultural  Station, 
McMinu  Co.,  East  Tenn.,  and  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  N.Y.  City. 

Swellimg  on  tlie  Fieg-  of  a  Cow. — 

“  C.  C.  P.,”  Rock  Hill,  Ks.  A  tumor  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  leg  of  a  cow  may  arise  from  a  blow,  a  bruise,  or 
possibly  from  a  bite  by  n  snake.  Such  a  tumor  would 
swell,  suppurate,  break,  discharge,  and  heal  without  any 
further  trouble.  The  best  treatment  of  such  a  swelling  is 
to  foment  it  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  warm  water 
until  it  breaks,  and  after  that,  to  wash  it  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  and  keep  the  surrounding  skin  clean.  A 
tumor  which  arises  from  scrofula  is  practically  incurable. 

Remedy  for  tlie  Hessian  Fly.— “S. 

G.  II.,”  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  says  that  farmers  in  that 
district  use  2  bushels  per  acre  of  air-slacked  lime  as  a 
remedy  for  the  fly.  The  lime  should  be  sown  broadcast 
over  the  young  wheat  when  it  is  wet  with  dew,  it  is  said 
to  be  carried  down  to  the  eggs,  or  larva:,  and  destroys 
them.  As  a  protection  to  the  face  and  hands,  they 
should  be  well  greased  while  the  lime  is  being  sowed. 

1> eatii  of  Flora  Temple. — Flora  Tem¬ 
ple,  the  first  of  the  really  great  trotting  horses  of  America, 
died  of  old  age  on  the  21st  December,  1877,  aged  33  years. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  owned  by  Mr.  Aristides 
Welch,  of  Philadelphia.  She  leaves  three  descendants,  a 
mare  owned  by  A.  B.  Conger,  of  New  York ;  a  horse 
owned  by  Robert  Bonner,  of  New  York  City,  and  another 
horse  owned  by  Robert  Steel,  of  Philadelphia.  Her  last 
colt  was  foaled  in  1871,  when  she  was  27  years  old. 

Farming;  in  tlie  South. — “  D.  W.  P.” 

New  York.  There  are  abundant  openings  in  the  South 
for  farmers.  Corn,  oats,  wheat,  grasB,  roots,  fodder 
crops  of  many  kinds  that  cannot  be  grown  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  cotton, 
and  several  other  staple  products  can  be  grown  there  in 
perfection.  But  the  greatest  of  all  these  is  gi  ass,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  green  fields,  or  green 
fodder,  to  be  had  throughout  the  winter,  any  enterprising 
farmer  who  would  locate  in  a  district  where  grass  grows 
luxuriantly  as  in  East  Tennessee,  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Northern  Georgia,  could  hardly  fail  to  find  a 
promising  opening  for  his  labor  and  skill,  and  these  pre- 
I  sent  one  great  advantage  over  any  Northern  or  Western 
State,  in  allowing  him  the  whole  year  for  profitable  work. 
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Fine  Mi  Perennial  Flowers. 

To  enjoy  flowers  with  the  least  trouble,  procure  and 
plant  those  which,  when 

ONCE  PLANTED,  WILL  BLOOM  FOR  YEARS, 

No  trouble  with  seed-sowing— with  hot-beds,  or  green¬ 
houses  The  plants  will  soon  form  clumps  large  enough  to 
divide.'  They  are 

EVERYBODY’S  FLOWERS. 

We  have  by  far  the  largest  collection  of  these  plants  in  the 
country,  including  ever;,  thing  lrom  the  old-fashioned  Bee 
Balm  and  Moss  Pink,  to  the  latest  introductions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  Catalogue  for  1878,  containing  the 
latest  additions,  and  giving  much  useful  information  about 
these  popular  plants,  sent  by  mail. 

WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
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SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  TO 

E.  A.  BEEVES, 

58  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York, 
FOR  HIS 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OP 

SEEDS  FOR  1878. 

Contains  oyer  100  pages,  and  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1854. 
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RELIABLE  SjyyLs  MB2T. 

- ESTABLISHED  1854. - 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  and  get  our  twenty-third  annual 
catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs.  S3F*  We  do  not  spend 
fabulous  sums  on  fancy  catalogues  and  style,  but  give  our 
customers  the  benefit  of  low  prices. 

To  those  who  desire  it,  will  also  send  our  Wholesale 
Price-list,  in  which  prices  are  given  of  6eeds  in  Quantity, 
and  small  dealers  and  large  farmers  can  buy  by  this  cata¬ 
logue  and  save  money.  Correspondence  sollcted  and  prompt¬ 
ly  answered.  ROBERT  VEITCII  .SON, 
Importers  and  Growers.  New  Haven  Conn. 

FREE  BY  MAIL. 

200  American  Arbor  Vitae,  2  year  seedlings . $1.00 

100  Austrian,  Scotch,  or  White  Pine .  1.00 

150  Norway  Spruce,  2  years .  1.00 

100  Magnolia  Acuminata,  1  year .  1.00 

100  Strawberry  Plants,  4  Borts . . —  1.00 

15  Verbenas,  named,  or  20  mixed  colors .  1.00 

10  Boses,  everblooming .  1.00 

10  Smilax,  strong  roots .  1.00 

10  Geraniums,  Double,  Ivy,  Zonale,  or  Bronze . .  1.00 

10  Petunias,  Double  or  Single .  1.00 

10  Concord  Grape  Vines . 1.00 

Catalogues  free.  Address  I.  C.  WOOD  &  BBO., 

Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Fishkill,  N.  T. 


My  Annnnl  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  niul 
Flower  Seed  for  1878 'will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply;  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  he  both  fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW'  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  finest  of  all;  a  rich  dark  crimson,  striped  pure  white, 
fragrant  and  of  easiest  culture.  Strong  bulbs,  $1  each,  post 
paid.  Catalogue  of  new  Verbenas.  Ferns,  Boses,  Dahlias, &c., 
on  application.  DEXTEB  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Agents  Wanted. 

For  HOAG’S  HAND  COEN  AND  BEAN  PLANTEB, 
particularly  adapted  for  planting  where  phosphates,  or  any 
kind  of  manure,  is  used  in  Ihe  hill.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  to  ALBERT  HOAG,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.— P.  S.  All 
correspondence  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  Canada  di¬ 
rected  to  S.  GORDON,  EastChazy,  N.T.  Patent  applied  for. 

THE  EARLIEST  PEACHES. 

Wilder,  Sannders,  and  Downing,  Tuberose  Bulbs, 
Caladiums.and  Gannas, Irish  Junipers,  Norway  Spruce.  I,nr<re 
stock,  lowest  prices.  H.  M.  E  \ GLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 

A  OB  E  AT  OP  PE  R  -$1.75  for  $1.  Send  for  Price-list 
and  see  my  offer  of  Seed  and  Potatoes.  Also  Agents 
wanted  for  one  of  the  best  articles  for  giving  Potato  Bugs 
.Paris  green.  Price  75c.  D.  E.  WOOD,  Morrisville,  Vt. 


duced ! 

White  Prolific  Field  Corn.— Produced  last  year  on 
one  acre,  13,226  lbs.  of  ears,  and  three  to  five  ears  on  every 
stalk.  250  acres  of  seed  farms  under  my  control.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Moreton  Farm  Seeds. 

Harris’  American  Yellow  Globe  Mangel 
Wnrzel.— I  have  grown  my  own  Mangel  Wurzel  seed  for 
several  years,  selecting  a  few  of  the  very  best  and  choicest 
bulbs  annually,  from  many  thousand  bushels.  It  is  seed 
such  as  is  rarely  offered  for  sale.  I  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Price,  4  oz.,  20  cents ;  one  lb.  75  cts. ;  1 K  lbs.,  $1.00; 
4  lbs.  $2.50.  Sent,  pre-paid,  by  mail  10  lbs.,  or  over,  by  ex¬ 
press,  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

Blood  Turnip  Beet.— Same  price  as  above. 

Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Seed. — I  have  grown  this 
variety  of  onions  for  fifteen  years.  The  seed  I  offer  was 
grown  by  myself  in  1877,  from  very  carefully  selected  bulbs. 
1  can  confidently  recommend  it.  Price,  4  oz.  40  cts. ;  12  oz. 
$1.00 ;  4  lbs.  for  $5.00.  Sent  pre-paid  by  mail. 

Wlicthersfield  Red  Onion  Seed.— $1.00 per  pound. 

Early  Jersey  "Wakefield  Cabbage  Seed.  ■ — • 
Ounce  30  cents ;  4  ounces  $1.00. 

Stone  Mason  Cabbage  Seed. — Oz.  25c. ;  5  oz.  $1.00. 

Six-Rowed  Barley.— One  dollar  per  bushel.  Bags 
10  cents  per  bushel  extra.  20  bushels,  or  more,  including 
bags,  $1.05  per  bushel. 

Seed  Potatoes.— Early  Vermont,  Snowflake,  Brow¬ 
nells  Beauty,  Compton’s  Surprise,  Genesee  Co.  King. 
White  Peacliblows,  and  Thorburn’s  genuine  Late  Bose,  $5.00 
per  barrel.  My  stock  of  Late  Bose  was  obtained  direct  from 
Mr.  Coy,  the  originator  of  this  valuable  variety.  It  will,  on 
good  land,  yield  double  the  crop  per  acre  of  Early  Bose. 
Wholesale  price  on  application.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Mo  re  ton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T  ANE’S  Improved  Yellow  Danvers 
iLi  Onion  Seed.  Originated  15  years  aeo 
from  one  onion,  improved  since  by  choice 
selections.  Is  free  from  rust.  Yielded  past 
season  900  bushels  per  acre.  Sent  by  mail. 
10  cts.  per  pkt„  $1. 25  per  lb.,  5  lbs.  or  over, 
SI,  if  sent  hy  express.  .  „ 

HENRY  LANE,  Cornwall,  Vt. 
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Capital.  $200,000.00. 
or  the 
622.00. 
fire 


Strawberries,  Easpberries,  Blackberries. 

Anything  In  Small  Fruit  Plants  or  Vines,  Potatoes  for 
seed.  Alpha,  Snowflake,  Superior,  &c.  Compton's  Early 
Field  Corn,  Prickly  Comfrey,  &c.  Price  list  free. 

D.  E.  HOXIE,  Northampton,  Mass. 

8TRAWBEKRY  PLANTS, 

Wilson  and  Triomphe  de  Gand.  First-cla?s  plants  and 
low  prices.  Address,  with  stamp, 

ALLY.N  BROTHERS,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

JCEHEY  &  PLUM  TEEES ! 

EVERGREENS  very  low!  Also,  a  large 
stock  of  General  Nursery  .Stock.  Catalogues 
sent  free  on  application ,  GEO.  ACHELIS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

MINNESOTA  EARLY  AMBER  SUGAR  CANE. 

We  control  the  entire  stock  of  this  new  variety.— Catalogue 
and  our  new  Hand-Book  on  Sugar  Cane  Culture,  mailed  for 
fifty  cents.  HOLLISTER,  CARTER  rf i  CO., 
Seedsmen. _ St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  fatertowii,  N.  T, 

,  . Net  Surplus,  $189,315.03.  Total  assets 

for  the  ^security  of  Policyholders  January  1st.  1877,  $1,0'0,- 


1.  Insurcs'only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


HULL  &  SCOYi^SEY, 

346  North  Water  St..,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Lard,  Tallow,  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Hay,  Grain,  Flour. 
Fur.  Wool,  Cotton,  Peanuts.  Broom  Corn.  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  Fruits.  Liberal  Cash  Adva.nr.ea  made  on 
all  Shipments  but  perishable  goods.  Send  for  Price  List, 
Stencil,  &e.,  &e.  Reference  Casli,  or  we  refer  to  any 
Besponsible  House  in  our  city. 


“  Feed  the  plant  and  the  plant  will  feed  you.” 

STOCKBRIDGE 

MANURES. 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the 
MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

These  Manures  are  made  lor  each  crop,  furnishing  the 
plant  food  which  each  particular  crop  requires.  They  have 
produced  from 


per  Acre, 


a 

<< 
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50  to  80  Bushels  Corn 
25  to  50  “  Wheat 

25  to  50  “  Oats 

1 50  to  250  “  Potatoes 

2  to  3  Tons  Hay 

and  other  crops  in  proportion.  They  have  been  used  the 
past  five  years  with  such  success  that  in  1877  they  were  ap¬ 
plied  on  10,000  acres  with  excellent  results. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  for  1878,  Mailed  Free. 

BOWKER’S  HILL  AND  DRILL 

PHOSPHATE, 

A  very  fine,  dry,  and  high  grade  Phosphate.  Also 
Agricultural  Chemicals. 

W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO., 

43  Chatham  Street.  ....  Boston. 

3  Park  Place . New  York. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS. 

Per  ton  as  follows  : 


PERUVIAN 

[GUANO. 

[WARRANTED 


•  ton 

kCOI  'A  GENUINE  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  $56. 
W*  Russel  Coe’s  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  $40. 

Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $22.50. 

Ammoniated  Animal  Matter  (Bone,  Meat, 
and  Blood),  unequaled  for  the  price,  $22,50. 
Ground  Bone,  $27  <fc  $30. 

Best  Land  Plaster.  $8  per  ton,  in  barrels. 

Send  for  TWENTY-THIRD  annual  pam¬ 
phlet.  Order  direct  of 

H.  B.  GRITTING, 

Dealer  in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Fertilizers. 

60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  Yot*k. 

Hatfield  Fertilizer. 

This  is  the  only  fertilizer  professedly  containing  all  the 
soil  elements  found  in  each  crop.  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  analyzed  six  of  our 
different  fertilizers,  and  found  in  every  ca«e.  as  we  guaran¬ 
teed,  that  they  contained  a  larger  percentage  of 
plant-food  elements  than  we  claimed  by  the  labels 
placed  on  each  package.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
F.  COPELAND, 

Treasurer  and  General  Agent  Matliehl  Fertilizer  Co., 
_ 13  Doane  St.,  Boston.  Mass. _ 

Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Superior  excellence  of  this  Gnano  lias  been  so  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 
and  garden  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  having  exceed¬ 
ed  the  enormous  aggregate  of  85,000  tons  in  a  single  season— 
that  it  is  now  offered  for  sale  witn  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country,  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  ont  of  them  with  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  Ihe  satisfactory  results  of  tliese 
very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  lias  acquired  a  reputation 
equal  to  tiiat,  formerly  enjoyed  hy  Peruvian  Guano,  it  is  rich 
in  Boue  Phosphate  of  Lime,  flnelv  ground  (a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  Is  immediately  soluble),  Ammonia,  and 
Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  as  nlant-food, 
manufactured  at  the  Company’s  works,  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
chemists 

PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  BOSTON, 

Bone  Meal. 

Fine  ground.  Warranted  pure.  Manufactured  by 
8.  H.  MORGAN.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Circular. 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE  THE  BEST. 

PREMIUM  BONE 

Grows  WHEAT  and  GRASS,  equal  to  manure, 
at  Half  the  Cost,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Farmers  ! !  Send  questions  on  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio.  Circulars  Free. 

US?“  FRIENDS!  if  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly ,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

PS  SCROLL  AND  UIUTLAK  SAWS. 

I — i  Tnrningand  Drill  Lathe,  Grindstone,  Vise*  Anvil. 

A  complete  Workshop  in  One  Machine.  Send  for  lJ 
o  Circulars  to  W.  X.  Stevens,  East  Brookfield,  Mass.  1 
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5  Ten-Celt  Papers  for  25  Cents.  8  five-Cent  Papers  for  25  Cents. 

VARIETIES  ASSORTED  TO  ORDER. 

•QUALITY  unsurpassed.  QUANTITY  not  reduced. 

M  Your  Merchant  For  Them.  Write  For  Them. 

A  full  supply  for  your  Garden.  YOUR  ORDER,  enclosing  CASH,  will  be  filled,  POSTAGE 
PREE,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Corn  excepted,  for  which  2  cents  per  paper  must  he  added  for  postage. 


Address 

1500  ACRES  owned 

and  cultivated 

in  SEEDS,  Farms  in 

the  States  of 


DAVBD  LANDKETH  &  SONS, 

PhUadelpWa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW  JERSEY, 
WISCONSIN, 
VIRGINIA. 


^COMPARE  THESE  WITH  COMMISSIONED  '  SEEPS. 

SEEDS.PLANTS.TREES. 

Catalogues  free.  No.  1,  Illustrated  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds.  No.  2,  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  price  list. 

The  New  Red  Raspberry,  PRIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON.  Headquarters  Stock. 

FERRIS,  MINARD  &  CO.,  Dutchess  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Founded  1S63.) 

THE  WHITE  RUSSIAN  SPRING  WHEAT. 


The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  in¬ 
troduction  ol  tlds  wheat,  and  the  great  demand 
for  seed  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  lias  induced 
and  compelled  us  to  again  offer  the  Russian 
Wheat  for  sale.  Every  farmer  should  send  for 
.  -  -  -  ~  our  circular  with  testimonials.  Prices,  one 

bushel,  $2.50;  ten  bush,  or  more,  $2.25  per  bush ;  four  lbs.  hy  mail,  post-paid,  $1.00.  Sample  for  3ct.  stamp 

Address_ WM.  E.  STITT,  223  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Potato  Planter 


With  it  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  one  horse,  can  plant 
tfve  acres  per  day,  viz.,  open  the  furrow,  cut, 
-drop,  and  cover  the  seed  and  Fertilizers. 

NASH  &  BRO.,  Manufacturers,  7  College  Place,  N.  Y. 

The  Three  Potatoes. 

yield,  and  quality  combined,  at  the  head  of  the  early  potatoes. 

wMte  f.^Slity  texcenePnt°digi0US  CT°PPer  ’ 

than* ^th  p ’pi.SwT'4'  late  sort-  A  "reflter  cropper 

far  betlermqieailtyWh‘Ch  K  reBemWe8  in  *orm,  while  It  Is 

W^aillhuafrarti,narreli  $4.00(  Per  bushel  $2.00,  per  peck  75  cts. 
My  illustrated  seed  catalogue/ree  to  all  applicants. 

.TAMES  ,T.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Moss. 


Seed  Potatoes 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Standard  varieties— Early  Rose,  Snowflake,  Early  Goodrich, 
etc.,— all  selected  stock,  in  fine  order,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 
Also  Early  Pea  Seed.  Send  orders  to 

T.  C.  DAVENPORT,  107  &  122  Dock  St„  Philadelphia. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES  &  other  Seeds. 

Bliss's  Triumph,  Trophy,  What  Next,  Harlequin.  $l,0t 
lb.  P.  Paid.  Beautv  of  Hebron,  Perfection,  Little  Giant. 

75  cts.  ib.,  2  lbs.  $1.00.  Superior,  Centennial,  Improved 

-  Peachblow,  Red  Lion,  Alpha,  Tioga,  Mahopac  Seedling 

-  70  cts.  per  lb.,  3  lbs.  $1.00.  For  other  choice  varieties  ot  rm 
Potatoes,  Choice  Onion  Seed,  &c.,  &c.,  sen  1  for  price 
list.  All  warranted  pure  and  true  to  name 

Address  E.  IS.  JENNINGS,  Seed  Grower, 

Box  76.  Southport,  Conn 


ERMONT  SEE 

EXPERIENCED  .RflANTERS  -:  ARE^AWASE'- 
.STHATiNORTHERNf-CROWN  SEED.  WILL 
PRODUCE.  THE  EARLIEST  RESULTS,.  ■; 

■  ILLUSTRATE D  CATALOGUE  MAILED 
‘  v  -  .  -ON  .RECEIPT  OF  'STAM-V.:.  .p. 

;  C;E.  ALLEN/ 


Lane’s  improved  Imperial  Sugar  Beet, Sutton's  Champion 
Purple  top  Swede  Turnip.  Scarlet  Intermediate  Carrot, 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wnrzel,  Yellow  Danvers  Onion, 
Green  Prolific  Cucumber  for  pickles,  and  over  1,000  varieties 
of  other  seeds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  above,  and  can  war¬ 
rant  them  all  Fresh  and  True  to  name.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

C.  E.  ALLEN,  Seedsman  and  Florist.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

rrENIJINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES,  DIA- 

“  I  MONDS  (a  specialty).  Articles  in  Silver ;  Jewelry  only 
in  gold  of  14  carats  and  upward.  No  deception  in  qnali" 


price. 


No  deception  in  quality  or 
Prices  reasonable!  Over  30  years  at  the  same  place. 
H.  N.  SQUIRES,  97  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  mum  k  C0NARD  OTS 

BEAUTIFUL  EAER-BLOOMIIUG 

ROSES 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES 
'ely 


suitable  for 


. .  - - - - - -  _  — - ss, 

immediate  flowering,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
oflic  "  ’ 

belle 

85 ;  7a  for  $1U  s _  „ _  _ 

Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  300  finest 
sorts.  Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  ami  distribut¬ 
ing  Roses.  THE  DINGEE  &  CON  ADD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ROSES 


y for  jgl,  14  for 
$2*  postpaid. 
leading  &,Green- 
)  house  Mania  by 
mail.  Ca'alooue 
free.  J.  T.  Phillips  &  Son,West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

‘ROSES!  T  U  ^  EX'OtA  ^  ^  ** 

$1.00  per  l>„zen.  I  50c.  per  Dozen. 

BEDDING  PLANTS,  75c.  per  Dozen. 

All  first,  class,  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  FREE. 
_ Address,  IS.  I*.  Critc*fiell+  Cincinnati^  O. _ 

NEW  and  BARE  BOSES. 

We  oiler  from  our  list  of  over  500 
Varieties  of  Roses.  Well  grown,  one 
year  plants,  pot-grown  on  own  roots, 
our  selection.  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
Noisette,  $3  per  doz.;  $20  per  100. 
Young  Teas  and  Chinas,  $2.50  per 
doz. ;  $16  per  100.  Y ottng  plants  per 
mail,  $1.00  per  doz. ;  $7  per  100.  Also 
the  rarest  and  choicest  Evergreen 
and  Ornamental  'frees  and  Shrubs  of 
all  varieties  for  planting  In  Lawn, 
Yards,  etc. 

MILLER  &  HAYES,  Mount  Aity,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fra  SPLSINDTD  tsssa. 

Lowers 

Strong  Plants,  your  choice,  delivered  by  mail  free  of  cost 
at  your  door.  Our  New  Hand-Book  of  24  years’ ex¬ 
perience  sent  fvee,icilh  directions  iorculture  of  over 1 200 1 
b  varieties.  Centennial  medal.  Largest  assortment. 


OUR  CATALOGUE  for  1878, 
of  100  pages,  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  containing  TWO  Ele¬ 
gant  Colored  Plates  and 
illustrated  with  a  great  number 
of  engravings,  giving  prices, 
description  and  cultivation 
of  Plants,  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
eto.,  will  be  mailed  for  10  cents. 
which  we  will  deduct  from  first 
order.  Mailed  free  to  our  regu- 
lar  customers.  Dealers’  Price- 

list  free.  Address _ 

NANZ  & 

Louisville,  Ky. 


50,000  DonWe  Tnkrose  Bulk 

Doz.  100  1.000 

First  Quality  Large  Flowering  Bulbs . $.75  $100  $25.00 

Second  Quality  Flowering  Bulbs .  .50  3.00  15.00 

A  few  hundred  EX  I  RA  Large  Bulbs.  .  ..  1.00  5.00 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs.  8.00 

If  sent  by  Mail.  25  cents  per  dozen.  Extra. 

The  past  season  having  been  the  most  favor- 
nble  lor  the  growth  of  bulbs,  we  offer  the 
largest  and  best  ever  sent  out  by  us. 

MILLER  &  HAYES, 

5774  Germantown  Avon  tie,  Ptiilad,  Iphia.Pa. 

T  UT5EROSES. 


Per  Dozen,  Large  Bulbs,  by  Mail,  75  cents. 
Per  100,  “  “  “  $4.00. 

4  Tuberoses,  2  Gladiolus,  2  Cannas,  1  Gloxinia,  1  Achimene, 
$1.00.  Roses,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Flowers,  at  reduced 
prices.  Special  Catalogues  for  Mailing  Plants,  Rost  s,  etc., 
free  to  any  address.  Also  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees.  HENRY  S.  RUPP. 

Cumberland  Nurseries,  Sltiremntisrown,  Cmnlt.  Co.,  Pa. 

Camellias,  Chinese  Azaleas. 

RHODODENDRONS,  HARDY  AZALEAS, 
Magnolias,  and  ROSES,  all  of  un¬ 
usually  line  quality. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines,  with 
a  full  collection  of  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Japanese  Maples,  and 
the  very  latest  novelties.  Cata¬ 
logues  free,  and  visits  solicited. 
PARSONS  &  SONS  CO. 

(Limited.) 
KISSENA  NURSERIES, 

Flushing,  L.  I. 

"  BY  MAIL  FREE.  “ 

STo  any  address  on  receipt,  of  $1.00  : 

5  CHOICE  TEA  ROSES,  „ 

/  4  ASSORTED  VERBENAS, 

I  3  HELIOTROPES, 

3  GERANIUMS. 

3  FUCHSIAS, 

3  COLEUS. 

CROMWELL  &  COMCDON, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Office  Patapsco  Nurseries. 


usna 

|fr 


For  10c. 


One  packet  each  of  Verbenas, 
Balsams,  and  Pansies. 

L.  D.  SNOOK,  Barrington,  N.Y. 
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ALLEN’S  PLANET,  Jr,  HAND  SEED  DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 

are  standard  machines  ,  thousands  in  use  ;  have  taken  the  Centennial,  Franklin  Institute 
Silver,  Erfurt,  Germany,  and  other  medals.  Sold  either  separate  or  combined  :  the  com¬ 
bined  tool  1  Agriculturist  Premium),  is  greatly  improved  for  1878.  PRICES  much  re¬ 
duced.  THE  PLANET  Jr.  HOUSE  HOE,  popular  in  1877,  is  perfected  for  1878. 
Wrought  bolted  frame,  polished  cast  steel  teeth,  patent  clevis,  etc.  Our  catalogue  IS 
FREE.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  00.,  No.  229  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farmers  Friend  Grain 


And  Fertilizer  Drill. 

The  quantity  is  regulated  with  gear-wheels  in  a  CONE, 
so  there  are  no  loose  wheels  or  movable  feeders, 
and  it  will  sow  any  grain  perfectly  and  accurately. 

It  has  the  best  Spring  Hoe,  and  every  Drill  has  a 

Force-Feed  Grass-Seeder,  Patent  Shifter,  and 
Surveyor  free. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  description,  prices,  and  a 
Full  Centennial  Report,  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Address,  stating  where 
you  saw  this  notice, 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  MANUF’C  CO., 

_ Dayton,  Ohio. _ 

Rue’s  Hand  Cultivator  &  Seed  Drill, 


YTETO”  SEED  DRILL  &  “NEW’ 

Hand  Cultivator  sow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of  10 
men.  Best  and  cheapest. 

$9.50  ^  Price  $12.50  combined. 


Send  to  GEO.  W.  SIMMONS, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  BEE 
KEEPER’S  SUPPLIES,  Newark,  Delaware,  tor 

Price  List  of  lice  Hives,  Extractors,  Veils,  Queens,  &c.,  &c. 

mhe  Best  Stock  &  Dairy  Farm  in  Iowa.  1,980 

A  acres.  All  valley  and  bench  land,  with  Range  outside 
for  llUlOu  cattle;  abundance  of  Timber ;  fine  springs ;  good 
mill  site  •  rix  houses  with  sheds  and  corn  cribs ;  all  fenced ; 
very  healthy ;  1U  miles  from  R.  R. and cbmpeting rates.  Price 
*15  00  per  acre  ;  easy  terms.  For  particulars  apply  to  11.  B. 
SCOTT,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE.  . 

A  VALUABLE  DAIRY  FARM  of  about  300  acres, 
buildiu  'S,  water,  &c.,  all  in  best  condition.  $100  worth  ot 
milk  at'wlioiesale  is  now  sold  monthly.  Will  be  sold  cheap. 
For  particulars  address 

WM.  LINCOLN  &  CO..  Warren,  Mass. 

RARE  CHAN  CE  &<fcek 

Hog  Island  in  Narragauset  Bay,  mile  lrom  shore,  all  in 
one  farm  of  212  acres.  No  vermin.  Good  buildings,  large 
sheep  houses.  Valuable  shore  privilege.  Price  $85  per  acre. 
Terms  liberal.  For  full  information,  apply  to 

Dr.  H.  M.  HOWE,  1606  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

sb  *  in  the  best  part  of  MARYLAND  at 

i5  M  IMs  Nk  great  bargains.  For  catologue  and  prices 
■  flT&8tawa'lS  address  Mancha  &  Gibson, Centreville.Md. 

DON’T  GO  WEST.— Maryland  Farms  on  Navigable 
Salt  Water,  and  R.  R..  very  low.  12  hours  from  New 
York.  Write  for  catalogue.  J.  G.  Plummer,  Cambridge,  Md, 

THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  in 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cbeap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

_ ERIE  WASHER  C0„  Erie, Fa. 

ERt  n  WARD  produce  commis- 

■  06  U.  VV  iAlbJJj  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c.,  dice. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  279  Washingtoii-st.,  N.  Y. 

( list'd  1815.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

~ TUCKER’S 

IMPROVED 

Egg  Carrier. 

The  strongest,  safest,  and  best 
in  use,  having  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other.  Agents 
wanted. 

WM,  C.  BARKER  &  GO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  139  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


$12.00 

Boxed. 


$7.00 
Steel  Teeth. 


Circulars  Free.  Mads  by  E.  E.  LUMMUS&  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill 

Matthews’  Hand  Cultivator, 

Matthews’  Drill  and  Culti¬ 
vator  combined,  surpass  all 
others.  Send  for  circular  before 
you  buy.  Manufactured  only'  by 
EVERETT  «fc  SMALL, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Holbrook’s  “  New  Eegulator  ”  Seed  Drill 

Sows  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 
The  Standard  machine.  Remodeled  for  1875. 
Combines  the  best  points  ever  produced.  Sim¬ 
ple,  durable,  easiest  handled ,  OPEN  WHITE 
Seed  Conductor  shows 
the  Seed  Dropping.  Give 
satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 
Made  by  E.E.LUMMUS  &  Co. 

20  S.Markct  St.  Boston, Mass* 

\j//fot  PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

CAHOON 

BROADCAST 

JjgSEED  SOWER. 

iSlfl§sH?S  Sows  all  kinds  of  Grain 
and  Grass  Seed. 

No  more  sowiDg  too  much 
Jss&JfggsS  to  the  left.  Small  gate  for  grass 
seed.  Sows  4  toSacres  per  hour. 
d01.9  better  work  than  can  be 
done  by  any  other  means  what¬ 
ever.  Only  $5.  Sold  every¬ 
where.  Send  Stamp  for  circular. 
Goodell  Company,  Antrim,  N.  H.,Sole  Manufacturers. 

DO  YOU 

■wish  to  hear  about  the  Monitor  Seed  Sower?  Radically 
different  from  all  others,  and  every  way  superior  to  any 
other.  Tested  by  five  years  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  hearti¬ 
ly  endorsed  by  all  who  have  it.  Address  for  circular, 
MERR1MAC  MACHINE  CO„  Box  B,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 

Over  2,500,000  in  Use. 


ci  © 

o  ^  p- 


HEESE  FACTOR 

SUPPLIES. 


1 


Portable  Engines  and  Boilers.  Vats.  Hoops, 
Presses,  Screws.  Cans.  Every  article  needed  in 
Cheese  Factory  or  Creamery.  Send  for  Circulars. 

GARDNER  B.  WEEKS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

4  A  PPLE  CORER  AND  SLICER,”  CHEAP, 

Lx  simple,  and  durable.  Price  50c.  each  by  mall.  For 

WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


_ np 

State  and  County  rights 


Address 


y  rigt 
I.  W. 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  the  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk,  in 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers.  Retail  price  $2. 
For  furtln  r  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

H.  .1.  SADLER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


"  GET  THE  BEST.” 


HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  CENTENNIAL. 


Cheap,  because  bo  well  made,  durable,  and  efficient. 

Nine  sizes  made,  churning  from  one,  to  150  gallons. 
Warranted  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  really  first  class  Farm  Machinery. 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  CONCORD,  N.  H.,  Sole 
Manufacturers.  Send  for  Circulars. 


COW  MILKER. 

I  have  a  MILICING  MACHINE  that  will  milk  any 
cow  in  five  minutes,  clean.  Its  size  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  No  more  short  teats  or  sore 
teats  by  bad  milking;  no  more  dirty  or  filthy  milk.  It  can 
be  used  by  a  small  boy ;  my  boy  of  ten  years  milked  to-day 
ten  cows  in  less  than  one  hour.  I  can  supply  the  machine 
for  $5  each,  to  those  who  wish  to  try  it,  or  it  can  he  seen  here 
at  any  time.  WM.  CROZIER, 

Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Tbe  Rectangular  Clrarn. 

Simple,  efficient,  and  always 
reliable.  No  inside  fixtures.  Fifty 
per  cent  in  labor  saved  over  any 
other  churn.  Five  sizes  made. 
The  Highest  award  given  over  all 
competitors  at  the  late  Dairy  fair 
in  Chicago.  An  energetic  man 
wanted  in  every  town,  to  act  us 
agent.  One  churn  sent  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 

Over  5,000  Now  in  Use. — The  Best 
MILK  COOLER  and  WARMER 

IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  RAISING  CREAM. 

Can  make  butter  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Will  make 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  butter,  fifty  per  cent  better  butter, 
with  seventy-five  per  cent  less  labor,  by  using  the  IRON¬ 
CLAD  MILK  PANS,  with  great  improvements  for  1878. 
Made  for  any  sized  dairy,  from  five  to  five  hundred  cows. 
Estimates  given  for  furnishing  creameries.  For  Circulars, 
Price  List,  &c.,  address 

BUNNELL  &  BROWN, 

(.Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  and  General  Dealers  in 
Dairy  Implements). 

Guilford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  3o  libs,  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

G  N.  Eighteenth.  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


COOLEY  SYSTEM 

FOR 

Butter  Cheese. 

All  the  cream  between  milkings.  No  Skimming,  no  dust, 
no  flies,  no  spoiled  messes.  Milk  sweet  for  use  after  all  the 
cream  is  off.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


LILLY’S 

BUTTER-WORKER 

The  cheapest  and  best  Machine 
in  the  market;  no  hard  labor  re¬ 
quired.  Try  it,  and  see  for  your¬ 
selves.  Only  $15  for  a  thirty 
pound  machine  that  will  take  alt 
the  milk  out  with  live  minutes' 
work. 

HENDERSON  &  00., 

316  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


pj  «  l  «y»  f  After  fair  tnai  and  severe  tests  it  was  awarded 

MU  I  H  g-  K  Centennial  Prize  Medal.  WHY  IT  IS  SUPE- 
W  W  ■  B  b™  ■  ■  rior  TO  ALL.  1st.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell, 
and  *s  as  harmless  as  water.  2d.  It  is  liquid, 
is  easy  to  handle,  and  is  mixed  in  cream  before 
churning.  3rd.  It  produces  a  color  resembling  June  Grass  Butter. 
4th.  It  is  the  only  article  that  will  color  the  butter  and  not  the  but¬ 
termilk.  5tli.  It  gathers  all  butter  materials,  increases  the  weight 
more  than  will  pay  for  the  color  used.  It  is  the  best  ever  known. 
Send  your  address  on  postal  card  for  my  receipt  book,/ree.  It  tells 
how  to  make  butter,  pack,  preserve,  extract  rancidity. 

MRS.  B.  SMITH,  327  Arch  St..  P.  0.  Box  1954,  Phila.,  Pa. 

SPAIN’S 

PATENT  CHURNS. 

Centennial  Medal  Awarded, 

In  use  over  35  years. 

Removable  Dasher. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia. 
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Imperial  Egg  Food. 


FOR 

ALL  VARIETIES 

OF 

POULTRY. 


(Trade  Mark.) 


LAYING  HENS, 
YOUNG  CHICKS 
DUCKS, 

and 


TURKEYS 


The  Best  and  Cheapest, 

BUCHAN’S  jpgf> 

IfiL  Cresylic  SOL 

SHEEP  DIP. 

Patented  May  28fA,  1867,  Re-issued  July  30 th,  1872. 

A  Saponaceous  Compound  with  Cresylic  and 


WILL  MAKE  HENS  LAY, 

Winter  and  Summer,  support  Fowls  during  moulting,  keep  them  constantly  in  fine  condition,  and  increase  their  profit 
100  per  cent.  Half  of  the  clucks  die  annually.  This  makes  bone  and  muscle  early,  and  will  save  them.  Packages  to  mix 
with  50  weight  ordinary  feed,  50  cts. :  larger  for  $1.00  and  $2.00.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and  Postmasters.  Local  Agents  Wanted. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.  |  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  |  Benson,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  |  O.  C.  Swain  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  CHARLES  R.  ALLEX  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  P.  O.  Box  103,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CORBETT’S  INCUBATOR  and  Mother  combined, 
100  eggs  capacity,  $25.  17  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Med¬ 
als  received.  Testimonials  and  Catalogue  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Prof.  A.  CORRETT, 

7  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Day’s  $60  Automatic  Incubator 


Berkshires  &  Yorkshires, 

SnjBffelK?S5R*l®i4B&<lBWS£ 

High-class  LAND  and  WATER  FOWLS.  P. 
ROCKS  a  specialty.  BREEDER’S  MANUAL,  10 

full-page  stock  cuts,  25  cts.  Address 

BENSON,  BURPEE  &  CO., 

223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Hatches  and  rears  the  young  chicks!  Highest  possible 


endorsements ! 

Day’s  Fire  Alarm  Clocks. 

Run  in  any  position ;  keep  good  time,  and  give  warning 
when  there  is  danger  of  fire.  Sent  by  mail.  Price  $5. 
Address  DAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOWL.  Red  Brisli  Setters, 

"  and  Show  Carrier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J,  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  ;  also 
Thorough-bred  Hounds,  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 


Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 


Have  no  more  Hog  Cholera ! 

These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS, 
Framingham,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITES, 

PREMIUM  HEADQUARTERS  STOCK. 


EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON, 

llreeder  of  White  Leghorns, 

WESTERLY,  R.  I.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  doz.  Have  bred  these 
exclusively  for  1 1  years.  Shall  breed  this  season  from  3  yards. 
No.  1  will  have  a  cock  that  has  scored  94  points. 

No.  2  “  “  “  “  “  91  “ 

No.  3  “  “  cockerel  “  “  90  “  Felch,  Judge. 

Showed  twice  this  season.  Result,  two  first  premiums. 


PEKIN  DUCK  and  BROWN  LEGHORN 

Eggs,  at  prices  to  suit  the  hard  times.  Send  for  my  circular 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Address 

EVAN  LEWIS,  Scarlet’s  Mill,  Pa. 


Also,  Improved  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
Pigs,  all  ages.—' Thoroughbred  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
Calves,  "deep  butter  and  milk  strains,”  a  specialty.— 
Scotch  Shepherd  and  other  Dogs,  bred  and  for  sale  by 
FRANCIS  MORuIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CDM«pr^AGl£,0x FO r Butlrr  Co  0u 


ORIGIN  '■  #rt«ErANviJ 

NIAGIEor  POL  AN  p  H I N A  H  0  CTS 

PARTIES  WANTING  THI  S  STOW- PURE  SHOU  LD  SEND 
TO  HEADQUARTERS  AND  AD.DRESS  ME  AS  ABOVE; 


Carbolic  Acid.  ; 

For  Preventing  and  Curing  the  Scab  and  all  parasitic  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Skin.  Will  destroy  Lice,  Tics,  Fleas,  &c. 

is  beneficial  to  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
flock.  The  use  of  this  DIP  will  cleanse  and  whiten  the 
Fleece— also  increased  the  growth  or  weight  sufficient  to  be 
a  full  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  the  Compound. 

This  Preparation  is  Warranted  to  lie  entirely  harmless 
and  free  from  all  poisonous  Compounds,  and  will  posi¬ 
tively  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  Put  up  in  packages  of  1, 
5,  10,  50,  100,  and  200  pounds. 

Buchan’s  Cresylic  Ointment. 

Certain  Death  to  the  Screw  "Worm  or  Grub. 

It  not  only  destroys  the  worms,  but  cleanses  and  quickly 
heals  up  the  offensive  sores  made  by  it. 

No  fly  will  attack  a  wound  to  which  this  preparation  has 
been  applied.  Sheep  whicli  rarely  recover  from  the  attack 
of  the  worm  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  are  quickly 
cured  by  this  application.  In  solution,  this  ointment  will  be 
found  invaluable  for  Healing  Saddle  Galls,  and  all  abrasions 
of  the  skin  of  animals. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD, 

83  John  Street,  New  York. 


FRESH  EGGS. 


m 

> 

r 


NOTHING  IS  BETTER 


TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY  IN  WINTER 


J&  W.  A.  JUNKIN,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Breeders  of  Im- 
•  proved  Cheshire  Swine.  Pigs  $10  each.  Also  Pure¬ 
bred  White  Leghorn  and  Partridge  Cochin  fowls,  $1.50  each. 


(HAS.  FELDMAN,  Grccncastle,  Pa., 

has  eggs  for  sale  from  high  class  Brown  Leghorns  and  Buff 
Cochins.  Price  $1.50  per  setting  of  13. 


"Plymouth  Rocks,  Spanish,  etc.,  from  U pham’s  stock. 
I.  Ground  Bone  and  O.  Shells  for  fowls,  and  Land  Ferti¬ 
lizers.  Address  with  stamp,  P.  M.,  Canton,  O. 


High  Class  Poultry. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  White 
Cochins,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eggs,  securely  packed  in 
new  baskets,  $3.00  per  13.  or  $5.00  for  26.  Send 
for  new,  novel,  practical  and  useful  Circular. 
GEO.  S.  JOSS  EL  YN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


ROCK  MAPLE  POULTRY  FARM. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

Tile  Best  Fowls  for" All  Purposes. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  deliver  P.  Rock  and  White  African 
Bantam  eggs  for  the  hatching  season  of  1878,  at  $1.50  per  13, 
or  $2.00  for  26,  carefully  packed  and  warranted  fresh.  Remit 
money  through  Post  Office  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

GEO.  H.  RATHBUN,  Wlllimantlc,  Conn. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  —  High-class,  thorough¬ 
bred  stock  only.  “Magrane’s”  Light  Brahmas,  Dark 
Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins, Silver-laced,  and  White  Booted 
Bantams.  $3.00  per  13.  No  circulars.  MAGRANE  & 
FAIRSERVICE,  104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


I  Irovvii  Leghorn  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 
I  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chick,  after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $3.00  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Emsworth,  Pa.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


STJNNYSXDE  POULTRY  FARM 

A  fine  lot  of  chicks  of  the  following  varieties  for  sale. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Pat.  Cochins,  Black  Cochins, 
White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas. 

A  Photograph  of  the  finest  Poultry  House  in  the  U.  S.,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cts. 

W.  G.  TRACY, 

Towanda,  Pa. 


Poland  China  Pigs,  boxed  and  shipped  by  freight  or 
express,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  May  1st.  Address  for  low 
prices  E.  OLIPHANT,  New  Lisbon,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


SOW S  WITH  I»IG.— For 
-®-4  Sale:  Six  Essex  Sows,  descending  from  Jos.  Harris’ 
Stock,  with  pig  by  my  Thoroughbred  Essex  Boar,  No.  523, 
(raised  by  same).  Weight  100  to  200  lbs.  each.  Price  10c.  per 
lb.  Also  pigs  by  said  Boar  (10  to  75  lbs.  ea.)  same  price,  add¬ 
ing  $5  each.  Address,  Otto  Ernst,  Clay  Mines,  S.  Amboy,  N.  J. 

IVERSIDE  FARM  BERKSHIRES.-  The 

breeding  herd  consists  of  2  Imported  Boars,  12  Import¬ 
ed  and  7  Canadian  bred  Sows.  (See  report  of  New  England 
Fair  in  Country  Gentleman  of  Sept.  13,  1877.)  All  the 
Berkshires  are  entered  in  the  American  Berkshire  Record. 
Berkshires  and  Cotswolds  imported  on  Commission. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N,  J..  (1  hour  from 
New  York),  for  past  14  vears 

BREEDER  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE. 


G. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  VALUABLE  STOCK, 

at  Northport,  Long  Island. 

Intending  to  go  to  Europe  again  the  coming  Bummer,  I  will 
sell  at  auction,  at  my  farm  a'  Northport,  Long  Island,  this 
Spring,  April  10th,  my  herds  of 

JERSEY  AND  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE, 
South-Down  Sheep  &  Berkshire  Swine. 

These  animals  have  won  many  laurels  in  hotly  contested 
Show  rings,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Jerseys  are 
headed  by  the  bull  COSSACK  :  the  Ayrshires  by  LAIRD  OF 
HILLHURST. 

Passengers  can  reach  the  Sale  by  regular  trains  on  the 
Long  Island  K.  R,,  and  a  special  tram  from  Northport  will 
be  provided  for  their  return,  connecting  with  the  regular 
trains  at  Hicksvllle.  Special  rates  at  about  half-fare  are 
kindly  promised  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  road. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

WM.  CROZIER,  Northport,  N.  Y. 


AS.  Bceh  ilia  n.  South  Branch,  N.  J.,  offers 
•  for  sale  high  bred  Colts,  sired  by  Volunteer  Prince,  he 
by  Goldsmith’s  Volunteer,  dam,  Lucy,  she  by  Honest  Allen. 

Centennial  Devon  Prize  Her«l,  belonging  to  J. 

CHESTON  MORRIS,  M.  D„  Breeder  of  Devons, 
South  Downs,  and  Berkshires,  Fernbank,  near  West 
Chester,  Pa.  May  be  seen  Thursdays. 


Istulc  BSass  for  stocking  ponds — JPoUciin 


For  Stile  SB  a  Fleetwood  Stock  Farm, 

near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Thoroughbreds.  Trotters.  Jersey 
Cattle,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

TBGGS  FOR  HATCHING,— Brown  Leghorns,  un- 
JL-i  surpassed  as  egg  producers.  Light  Brahmas,  extra 
size.  Rouen  Ducks,  very  beautiful.  All  strictly  pure.  Eggs 
$2.00  per  13,  three  settings  for  $5.00. 

JOEL  BRUNNER,  Zionsville,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


OR  TO 

MAKE  PIGS  CROW 

THAN 

ANIMAL  MEAL, 

Consisting  o(  Bone  and  Meat  of  Animals,  and  Parched 
Grain,  with  so  nearly  all  the  moisture  taken  away  as  to  be 
dry  and  odorless.  Mix  one  part  of  this  with  six  or  eight 
parts  of  ordinary  food.  It  is  too  concentrated  to  feed  alone. 
Price  Trial  Bag,  30  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  100  lbs.,  $3.00. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  for  1878.  full  of  informa¬ 
tion,  mailed  free.  MADE  ONLY  BY 

W.  H,  BOWKER  &  CO., 

3  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Also  Sole  Agents  for  Sfockbridge 
Manures  and  Makers  of  Hill  and  Drill 
Phosphate. 


BEST  COWS  AN1)  HORSES. 

The  undersigned,  for  many  years  breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle 
and  Hambletonian  Horses,  offers  for  sale,  on  reasonable 
terms,  70  head  of  thorough-bred  and  grade  Jersey  heifers, 
cows  and  bulls,  and  30  horses  and  colts  of  all  ages.  Parties 
are  invited  to  examine  the  stock  before  purchasing.  All 
stock  sold  by  me  is  guaranteed  as  represented. 

THOMAS  FITCII,  New  London,  Conn. 


RE  CUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  arid  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma, Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  oilier 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks.  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mien,  &e.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Newfoundland  Pups  of  Centennial  First  Premium  Stock. 


Early  spring  pigs,  two  months  old.  Boar,  $20.  Pair,  $37,50. 


Trio,  not  akin,  $55.  Orders  entered  on  receipt  of  $5.00,  and 
filled  in  rotation  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  journey.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  Farmer  Showing  hia  Reversible  Slip  Point  Share 
that  came  on  his  Adamant  (Hard  Metal)  Plow  to 

a  neighbor,  who  had  recently  bought  one  of  the - 1 

These  Slip  Points  are  Self-Sharpening,  cost  10  to20cts. 
each.  They  enable  the  farmer  to  have  asltarp  point,  and  level 
runningsharpedsedfOmroaH  tnetime;  not  only  save  pow¬ 
er  and  expense,  lint  bv  unit'ormitv  of  depth  increase  crons. 
THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Heekman  St.N.Y. 


The  Albany  Corn  Planter 


Will  plant  Corn,  Beans,  Turnip  and  Small  Seeds  with  pre¬ 
cision.  It  will 

Save  its  Cost  the  First  Season. 

The  PLANTER,  at  One  Pkooess,  Opens  its  Furrow, 
Gauges,  Drops,  Covers  the  Seeds,  and  Rolls  them  down. 
Also  measures  and  marks  off  the  Distance  for  the  next 
bow  or  drill  to  be  planted. 

It  is  changeable  from  a  Planter  to  a 

HORSE  HOE 

in  two  minutes’  time,  and  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
Implement  for  the  purposes  designed  in  use. 

An  Improvement  lias  just  been  added,  by  means  of  which 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  perfectly  row  his  corn  both  ways. 
Send  for  Circulars,  etc.,  to 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &,  1 9  \  Water  Street,  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for  UxoViclnlty  of  New  York,  and  for  the 
Export  Trade. 


GARDENER’S  PITCHING  APPARATUS. 


For  unloading  hay,  grain,  etc.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  put 
it.  Send  for  circular.  This  circular  gives  you  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  E.  V.  R.  GARDENER  &  CO.. 

Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


33  ®  t  st  Tt>  1  ±  is  la.  ©  <c3L  3.037. 


The  “  Phoenix  Brand  ” 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD 

IS  MANUFACTURED  by 

THE  OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS, 

the  only  true  method  to  make  the  best  lead;  and,  as  we 
make  perfectly  pure  lead  only,  consumers  can  always 
rely  on  its  quality. 

ECKSTEIN,  HILLS  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Tubular  I 

low  Sockets  for 

Bop  t 

JUGGIES 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES 
AND  IMPLEMENTS, 

HAMBURG,  1878. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Section  for  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  and  the  Union  of  German  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers  in  Agricultural  Machinery,  an  international  Mart 
wiH  be  held  in  Hamburg  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  of  June 
next  for  the  exhibition,  &e„  of  agricultural  machines  and 
implements. 

Plans  and  instructions  for  sending  exhibits  to  this  inter- 
national  market  can  be  obtained  from  the  bureau  of  the 
committee,  whose  officers  are  announced  herewith. 

Address  Committee  of  the  International  Market  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Machines  and  Implements,  A.  B.  C.  strasse  No. 
25,  Hamburg,  German-. 

A1  BERT  VON  OHLENDORF,  President. 
HERMANN  SCHLEMMANN,  Treasurer. 
Dr.  RICHARD  sEELEMANN,  Recorder. 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE 


THRESHING  MACHINES  &  HORSE  POWERS 
Best  at  Centennial  Trial. 


Threshers  for  all  sizes  of  Horse  Powers  and  Steam,  Lever 
Powers  for  4  to  10  Horse,  and  Eudless  Chain  Powers  for  2 
and  3  Horses— and  Engines  from  4  to  10  Horse  Power.  All 
with  late  and  important  improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 
G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 
A.  B.  FARqCHAR,  York,  Pa.. 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener 
ally.  ’  ' 


inquiries  promptly 


t  Vertical  Engines, tvith  or  without  S  &•  03 
9  wheels,  very  conveni-  <3  jr=L 

1  ent,  economical  and  " 

complete  in  every  tle- 
tail,  best  and 
jfjP  cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  / 
world.  Fig 
l  is  engine! 
in  use.  Fig.  ’ 

^2  ready  for 
road— 


Pig.  2 


dlcSJqlj  Send  Xcr 

^.Catalogue. 


Pe-wa. 
Agricultural 
Works,  ( 


Lightest  draft, 
most  durable- 
simplest,  most 

economic  1 

and  perfect  in 


The  Farquhar  Separator 


(Warranted) 


York,  Fa. 


»rain)VctaSiit  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
ready  for  market.  Address  A  B.  Farquhar,  York^Pa.  J 


“  Eclipse” 

FARM 

ENGINE 

[See  page  210, 
Agriculturist, 
1-77.]  Send  lor 
Centennial 
Judges’  Report 
and  Catalogue 
of  Engines.Boil- 
ers,  Sawmills, 
&c.  Address 
FRICK  &  CO., 
Waynesboro, 
Franklin  Co„Pa 


'BOOK WALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
welland  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $242.  00 

i'A  “  ••  .  283.50 

6K  “  “  .  343.50 

1ST  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &.  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  1878, 


For  description  of  A  Wonderful  Improvement  in 
Harvesting  Machinery,  see  page  400,  October  number 
American  Agriculturist.  For  further  information  address 
Whitcley,  Fassler  &  Kelly;  Champion  Machine  Co.,  and 
Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  of  Springfield.  O.,  and  The  Toronto 
I’, caper  and  Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 


Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Power®, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Uniters,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses,  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO.. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY 

FOB  AN  AGENCY  FOB 


C.  &  G-.  Cooper  &  Co.’s  Traction 

OR 

SELF-PROPELLING  FARM  ENGINES 

By  a  simple  but  effective  attachment  made  to  our  common 
farm  engines,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  Traction  or  Self-Propel¬ 
ling  Farm  Engine,  which  not  only  propels  itself,  but  hauls 
a  water  tank  and  separator  over  any  road,  up  hill  or  down, 
witli  i lie  aid  of  one  pair  of  horses. 

This  engine  is  a  complete  success,  having  been  thoroughly 
tested  for  two  seasons.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  them  have 
been  6old  the  last  year,  and  all  are  giving  the  best  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  cost  lntt  little  more  than  the  common  farm  en¬ 
gine,  and  enable  the  thresherntan  to  operate  with  from  two 
to  four  less  teams,  and  to  move  much  faster  than  with  horses. 
83T"  Circulars,  containing  cuts,  descriptions,  prices,  and  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  from  our  customers,  furnished  to  Thresher- 
men.  free,  on  application. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  County  in  the  wheat-growing 
States.  For  Circulars  and  lor  Agencies,  apply  to 

C.  &  G.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 


THE 

“DOMESTIC”  ENGINE. 

2  and  4  Horse-Power. 
PRINCIPAL  FEATURES. 
Cold  Bearings,  Harden¬ 
ed  Steel  Pins,  Casted 
Steel  Connections,  and 
all  parts  interchangeable. 

WROUGHT-IRON  BOILER. 

Nothing  Cheap  but  the  Price. 

F.  F.  &  A.  B.  LANDIS, 

Manufacturers,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


We  build  the  best  Portable  FARM  ENGINES  in  the 
world.  Have  more  power  with  less  water  and  fuel  than  any 
others.  Low  prices.  We  have  the  largest  line  oi  Engine 
patterns  in  the  U.  S.  Successors  of  Utica  Steam  Engine  Co., 
formerly  Wood  &  Mann,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
■Westminster,  Maryland. 

Good  responsible  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SKINNER 

PORTABLE  ENGINE 

2A  to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 

All  parts  duplicated. 

Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 


AGENTS  LOOK  !  Catalogue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or  with  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner's  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

_ HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co„  Pa. 

THE  UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

&  Premium  Thresher. 
This  power  produces 
much  more  power 
than  other  railway  pow¬ 
ers,  with  much  less 
elevation. 

3 WySend  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

Boyer  tfc  liro.>  -lui  Germantown  Aye.  Phila,,  Pa. 

The  Birdsell  Clover  Separator, 


SOUTH  BEND,  UVD. 


The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machine, 

- after  10  years  test,  has  proved  its 

superiority  over  all  others,  by  its 
great  exhibition  of  strength  and 
durability,  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness  and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company’s  challenge 
of  $1000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
1867  without  beingtaken.  They  build 
6  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
all  kinds  of  stumps.  They  make 
Subsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars,  Prices,  etc.,  address 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  M’F’G  CO., 
Olean,  N.  Y. 
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METROPOLITAN  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

(Established  in  1655.) 

In  addition  to  a  large  assort' 
ment  of  useful  implements  for 
the  Farm  and  Garden,  I  have 
many  valuable  improvements 
to  offer ;  among  which  are  the 
folio  wing  : 

_ _ _ ADAMANT  PLOW,  With  BE- 

VERSTBLE  SELF-SHARPENING  POINT. 

Reversible  self-sharponins  Point  for  Regular  Plows  of  following 
numbers :  16,  18k,  19,  19k,  20,  21,  Eagle  D,  2k  D,  4c. 

I  sell  all  Plows  with  this  VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENT,  when 
■o  ordered,  and  at  a  very  small  extra-cost. 

Tho  NEW  SELF-ADJUSTING  STEEL  TOOTH  HARROW,  IRON 
AGE  CULTIVATOR,  CAHGON'8  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER, 
TRUE’S  POTATOS  PLANTER,  EUREKA  POST-HOLE  DIGGER, 
ReldV  PaL  Butter  Worker,  and  Best  Level  Tread  Horse  Power. 

H.  B.  GR1FFING,  60  Courtlondt  St.,  New  York. 


STEDMAN  &  CO, 

Manufactueef.s  OP 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL¬ 
LEYS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY'  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shelters  and  Cleaners. 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


MISHAWAKA 

FEED  MILL 

Shells  and  Grinds  Six  to  Fifteen 
bushels  of  Corn  per  hour.  Two  to 
four  horse  power.  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar.  Address 

St.  Joseph  Manufacturing  Co. , 

_ Mishawaka,  Ind. _ 

Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  FEED-MILL  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Mills  in  New  ( irleans  and 
through  the  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  Judges  Report.  Pay  for  itself  iu  a 
few  weeks.  1).  KAHN  WEILER, 

120  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


Lion  Feed  Cutter, 

combines  the  latest  and 
best  improvement,  and  to¬ 
day  is  the  most  popular 

fodder  cutter  in  market. 

Can  furnish  them  wilh 
the  best  safety  fly-wheel 
made,  if  desired. 

Also  other  styles oflead- 
ing  cutters.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars  to 

Belcher  &  Taylor 

Ag’l  Tool  Co., 

Mass. 


"RTTFTTQ  T  HflT  P  produce  cooimis- 

JXU  £  U  10  UUilll  SION  MERCHANT, 
HlRearie  St.,  New  York.  Established  in  1852.  Market 
reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  application. 


This  mill  is  the 
cheapest,  most 
durable  and  per¬ 
fect  iron  teed  mill 
ever  offered.  It 
iB  simple,  easily 
managed,  and  can 
he  run  by  Wind, 

Steaui,  Water,  or 
Horse  power.  The 
chilled  Iron  plates 
have  grinding  sur¬ 
faces  on  both  sides 
and  can  be  re¬ 
versed,  tlius  mak¬ 
ing  one  set  equal 
to  two  on  Ihe  old 
plan.  An  extra  set 
is  sent  with  every 
machine,  and  the 
two  sets  will  grind  Four  Thousand  Bushels  of  good  Feed. 
New  plates  can  lie  had  for  $1.26  per  set.  These  mills  are 
built  wholly  of  iron,  (except  the  Hopper,)  are  strong,  effici¬ 
ent,  and  durable  Thousands  are  in  use  on  Stock  Farms— 
every  one  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one  and  grind  ids  own  Feed. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  Halladay  Standard  Wind  Mills. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  tx- 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  Iwiecas’fastas  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
N.  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis. 
A.  B.  COHU,  Gen.  Agent, 

197  Water  St.,  New  York. 


ESTABLISH!!!;])  L\  1844. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE  MACHINE. 

TWENTY  YEARS  standing  as  a  TILE  MA  CHINE, 
and  without  a  rival  as  a  BRICK  MACHINE. 

For  circulars  address 

J.  W.  PEN  FIELD,  Willoughly,  Ohio. 


The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World, 

BUY  THU 
A.  P.  DICKEY 

Tanning  Mill. 

No  good  Farmer 
can  afford  t-  mar. 

:et  dirty  grain. 

quality 
well  cleaned, 
a  better  price 
the  nicest  grade 
in  dirty  condition* 

Address  A.  P.  DICKEY,  Karine,  Wfe 

A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N,  Y.,  Agent  lor  New  York 
and  Export  Trade. _ 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 

rnUIS  patent  portable  Mulay  Saw  .Mill  is  adapted 
JL  to  any  locality,  will  saw  any  hind  of  logs, 
and  will  do  as  much  work  (power  aud  hands  be¬ 
ing  considered)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.  Its 
frame,  head-blocks,  aud  working  parts 
are  of  the  most  substantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  kind,  being  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  usually  set  up  and 
started  in  from  one  to  two  days  time. 

It  is  generally  driven  by  threshing  en¬ 
gines  of  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power, 
cuts  from  *2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
day.  The  Mill  and  Engine  may  conveniently  be 
operated  by  two  men.  Send  for  circular. 


INDIANAPOLIS  ISTD. 


CHANDLER  4  TAYLOR. 


THE 


GLOBE  NAIL 

i  BEST  UOItSE 
MIL  EVER  MADE. 


GLOBE  NAIL  CO. 


IXL  Feed  Mill. 


About  ten  years  ago  the  GLOBE  NA IL  COMPANY 
of  Boston,  put  on  the  market  the  first  pointed,  polished 
and  finished  Horse  Shoe  Nails  ready  for  driving.  Previous 
to  that  time  all  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  pointed,  and  most  ol 
them  made,  by  the  slioers  iu  their  own  shops  at  the  rate  of 
but  six  poumis  per  day. 

The  Globe  Nail  was  at  once  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  auy  then  in  use.  It  Boon  became  so  popular 
that  all  manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  compelled 
to  make  their  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  been  the  model.  Eacli  year  the  Nail  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  to  such  a  point  have  we 
educated  the  slioers  that  now  they  will  hardly  use  a  nail  un¬ 
less  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 


At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  we  were 
awarded  the  Medal  and  the  following  report,  far  stronger 
than  that  given  upon  any  other  Nail : 

International  Exhibition,  1876. ) 

U.  S.  Centennial  Commission.  i 
[Bureau  of  Awards.] 

Philadelphia,  June  22,  1876. 
No.  239,  Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston.  Mass  ..- 
Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed,  Polished  and  Finished.  The 
uniformity  in  size,  smoothness  of  finish,  hardness  and  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  the  iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  excellence  of  the  head 
and  point,  the  tensile  strength  of  bodv,  and  riveting  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  Nails,  unite  in  making  them  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  manufacture. 

Recommended  for  an  Award  of  Merit. 

DANIEL  STEINMETZ,  Phila..  Chairman, 

J.  D.  IMBODEN.  Richmond,  Va„ 

CHARLES  STAPLES,  Portland,  Me., 

G.  h.  REED,  Clearfield,  Pa„ 

DAV.  McHARDY,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 

T.  DIEFENBACH,  Germany, 

We  annex  a  sample  of  the  testimonials  we  receive  daily 
from  all  parts  of  tiie  country ; 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  8, 1877. 
Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen :  Find  enclosed  advertisement  and  postal  card 
concerning  your  Nail.  [Referring  to  a  scurrilous  advertise¬ 
ment  and  postal  card,  disparaging  the  Globe  Nail,  circulated 
by  a  rival  manufacturer  over  the  humbug  signature  of 
“Humane  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals.”  No  Society  bearing  that  title  ever  existed.]  As  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  ihe  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,— I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  The  Globe  Nail.  Though  I  am  not  a  very  extensive 
Horse  Slioer,  yet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  the  different 
makes  to  speak  knowingly.  I  have  used  the  Globe  Nail  iu 
my  shop  and  on  the  race  track  for  6ix  years,  on  all  classes  of 
hor-es.  from  Ihe  heavy  draft  horse  to  ihe  tender  footed  run¬ 
ning  horse ;  and  I  can  salely  say  it  lias  no  superior  in 
point  of  Toughness,  Shape,  and  Finish,  if  it  has 
any  equal,  i  have  used  about  filteen  hundred  pounds  ol 
Clone  Nails  a  year  for  the  last  six  years,  and  in  that  time  1 
have  found  four  imperfect  Nails,  two  of  which  I  returned  to 
you  about  two  years  ago  and  received  in  return  four  perfect 
ones,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  If  my  men  had  no  better 
sense  than  to  drive  those  imperfect  Nails  in  a  horse's  foot,  I 
would  not  consider  it  the  fault  of  the  Nail  if  the  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bosses  would  look  more  to  the  competency  of 
their  men  and  less  to  trying  to  get  shoeing  nails  a  few  cents 
a  pound  cheaper,  we  wbuld  have  fewer  lame  horses.  I 
know  for  safety  and  durability,  with  a  man 
who  understands  his  business  to  drive  them, 
your  Nails  can’t  be  beat !  I  am  willing  to  pay,  with¬ 
out  any  suit,  for  all  horses  that  are  lamed  in  my  shop  by 
using  the  Globe  Nail.  As  long  as  it  is  made  as  at  present,  I 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  even  if  1  could  get  other  Nails  for 
nothing.  I  consider  it  tire  safest  Nail  that  was  ever  driven 
iu  a  horse’s  foot. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

(Signed,)  P.  H.  O'NEILL. 

Horse  Shoer,  No.  1007  Broadway. 
P.  S.— I  think  I  could  get  every  boss  in  St.  Louis  to  sign 
this  if  I  thought  it  necessary.  P.  H.  O’N. 


The  best  Horse  is  sure  to  win.  S© 
CLEAR  THE  TRACK  FOR  THE 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


March.] 


TEAS  REDUCED 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  THE  liEST. 

Send  for  our  New  Reduced  Price  List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P,  0.  Box  5643.  31  itnd  33  Vesey  St„  New  York  City. 


JS^BOOK  AGENTS  TAKE  NOTICE  !. 

BETSEY  BOBBET  COME  AGAIN ! 

New  Boole  Ready  for  Agents,  by 

JOSiAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE: 

SAMANTHA  AT  THE  (EY! ENNUI.. 

Send  for  Circulars  to  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Hartford,  Ct.„  Cinn.,  O.,  Chicago,  III.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

This  is  the  King  of  Lightning 
Calculators.  Ready  Reckoners,  and 
Labor  Saving  Books.  Edited  by 
CEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  not  a  Cook  hook,  hut  a  work 
of  21,000  facts  and  universal  ap¬ 
plication,  for  WOKKING-Men 
of  every  trade  and  occupation. 

506  octavo  pages,  over  000  Illus¬ 
trations,  $2.15.  25th  thousand. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher, 
S05  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Book  for  Farmers, 

Carrots,  Mangolds,  and  Sugar-Beets.  What  kinds  to  raise, 
Ik>w  to  raise,  and  how  to  feed.  Bv  mail,  30  cts.  Also  my 
three  works  on  “  Cabbages,  and  How  to  Grow  Them ; " 
“  Squashes,  and  How  to  Grow  Them  ;  ”  “  Onions,  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.  ’  Full  "f  just  such  minute  details  as  fanners 
want.  Each  30  cts.,  by  mail. 

My  large  illustrated  seed  catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GRECORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

is  a  g  AGENTS  WANTED  for  the 

Work  bays  of  gob 

A  book  of  marvelous  beauty  and  richness  in  thought,  style, 
and  Historic  facts.  Gives  the  very  cream  of  Science,  making 
its  thrilling  wonders  and  bright  gems  household  treasures. 
Endorsed  by  the  Press  and  Clergy  Everywhere. 

RARE  CHANCE  for  Agents.  Sales  immense.  Sample 
Illustrations,  Circulars,  and  Terms  FREE. 

•J.  C.  McCDRDY  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PROF.  SCHEM’S  HISTORY  OF 

THE  HR  IN  THE  EAST 

or  the  conflict  between  Russia  and  Turkey  is  the  live 
hook  for  live  agents.  Has  700  octavo  pages,  100  engrav¬ 
ings  of  Battle  Scenes,  Fortresses,  Generals,  etc.  Price 
$3.00.  Terms  unequaled.  Agents  Wanted.  Address 
H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 

HAPPY  HOURS. 

A  Domestic  Journal  of  useful  Information  and  Amusement. 

Only  50  Cents  a  Year. 

The  best  and  cheapest  paper  of  its  class  in  the  world.  Con¬ 
tains  Tales,  Sketches,  Scientific  Articles,  Humorous  Stories, 
Anecdotes,  Recipes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  For  specimen  copies  send 
your  address  to  HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY, 

No.  1  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Herald  of  Health  for  1878 

and  4  back  Nos.  free  $1.00,  Samples  10  cents 
Eating  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  health,  $1.00.  Liver  complaint.  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause.  Prevention,  and  Cure,  by  Hygiene 
$1.00.  All  the  above,  $2.50  Circulars  free.  See  Nov.andDec 
Agriculturist,  1877.  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

13  &  15  JLaiglit  St„  New  York 


THE  “  POULTRY  WOULD,” 

Hart  ford.  Conn.,  Is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent, 
Vol.7  begins  January,  1878.  Order  the  best  of  poultry  month¬ 
lies.  It  is  original,  fresh,  and  practical,  always.  $1.25  a  year. 
Only  75  cents  ext  i  n  gives  every  subscriber  12  Splendid 
Fowl  Chromos,  annually !  Every  poultryman  should 
have  tliis  excellent  Monthly.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1878 ! 

Tbe  new  AVeekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 

also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  (52  numbers!  post  paid.  Or,  both 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

H.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FARHUR’S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER, 

By  Prof.  I.  LAW,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, N.Y. 

“The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language.”—  Countnj  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for  S3. 

ANVIL  &  VISE  COMBINED. 


3  Sizes,  No.  1,  weight  40  lbs.,  $4.50 ;  No.  2,  weight  25  lbs., 
$3.75  ;  No.  3,  weight  14  lbs.,  $3.00.  The  face  of  tbe  anvil  is 
chill  hardened,  rendering  It  of  oufficient  strength  and  hard¬ 
ness  to  withstand  all  ordinary  usage.  Every  farmer  should 
have  one.  Terms  cash.  Delivered  on  cars  at  Worcester. 

RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers.  Worcester,  Mass, 


Serviceable  Silver-Plated  Ware, 

“Silver  Steel”  and  “Albata”  Silver-Plated. 


Save  tbe  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  buy  direct 
of  Manufacturers  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

An  opportunity  is  now  given  to  buy  any  of  the  silver- 
plated  ware  manufactured  by  us  direct.  The  goo  is  are 
made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  years. 

These  are  not  cheap  brass  goods,  like  the 
so-called  “  Premium  Silver  Ware,”  with  which 


We  will  pay 
postage  on  small 
packages  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  the 
price. 


the  market  is  flooded,  but  are  warranted  as 
represented.  Remember,  brass 
goods  are  poisonous  ! 


6  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handle 

and  blade,  all  silver-plated . .$2.50 

6  Desert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-plated...  . $2.00 

12  Steel  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented.. $1.50 


12  Steel  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

12  Silver  Steel  Table  Forks,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . 75 

1  Soup  or  Oyster  Ladle  (11  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . $1.25 

(See  illustration,  which  shows  style  of  last  two  mentioned  articles.) 

Tbe  entire  set  (50  pieces) . . . $11.00 

Since  our  former  advertisements  appeared,  we  have  decided  to  give  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  a  higher  grade  of  goods  than  those  heretofore  adver¬ 
tised.  Not  that  the  others  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction,  but  we  feel  that  the  new 
designs  (made  expressly  for  this  trade)  will,  in  quality  and  finish,  be  more  desirable, 
and  well  worth  the  small  advance  in  price. 

All  sums  over  $1  should  be  sent  in  Registered  letter. 

Address  STEVENS  BROS.  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 


World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEELCHAIRS 

Exclusively. — ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
In  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  York. 


For  pamphlet  fully  explaining  the  above 
illustration,  address 

THE  LiAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


HOT 


Beatty’s  popular  plan,  viz:  A  $900  Piano  for  $260  ; 
$340  Cabinet  Parlor  Organ  for  only  $95.  &c.,&o.  War¬ 
ranted  for  six  years  and  sent  on  15  Days’  Test  trial. 
Address  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  New  Jersey, U.S.A. 


STEEL  FENS, 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & S0JVS. 

MAGIC 

Cold-Water 

Fountain  Pen. 

This  Per,  writes  without  ink.  Will  outlast  12  steel  pens. 
Sample,  by  mail,  10  cents  :  3  for  25  cents ;  12  dozen  for  $2.00. 
Also,  dealers  In  Pens.  Pencils,  Stationery,  and  Novelty 
Goods.  Catalogue  Free.  City  Novelty  Co., 

108  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


To  introduce  our  brand  of  Razor 
Steel  pocket  cutlery,  we  will  send 
sample  two  blade  Pocket  Knife 
to  any  address,  postage  paid,  for 

Pocket  Knife  50cents-  use  best'  raz°r  «<««*> 


A  TWO  BLADE 
RAZOR  STEEL 


warrant  every  blade,  and  will  re¬ 
place  any  returned  a9  soft  or 


for  50  Cents.  B  flawy.  Have  a  one  blade,  boy's 
knife,  25  cts ;  ladies  pen  knives,  25  to  50  cts ;  extra  thick  two 
blade  pocket  knife,  75 cts.;  ebony  handle,  three  blade,  75  cts.; 
RAZOR  STEEL  PRUNING  KNIFE,  75  CENTS. 

MAHER  &  GHOSH,  Cutlers, 
_ Toledo,  Ohio. 

Made  rapidly  with  Stencil  and  Kev  Check 
Outfits.  Catalogues  and  Samples  FREE.  S 
M.  Spencer,  112  Washington  St.,Boston,Mass. 


MONEY 


ccc 


25,  no  2  styles  alike,  with  name,  in  neat  Mo¬ 
rocco  case,  16c.  5  packs  75c.  Catalogue  and 
samples  5c.  J.  A.  MORRILL,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

40  Elegant  Cards.  Hash,  Oriental,  Dogma,  Morn¬ 
ing  Glory,  10c.  25  acquaintance  cards,  no  two  alike, 
10c.  IMPERIAL  CARD  CO.,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 


40 


Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards,  no  two  alike, 
with  your  game  on  them  all  for  only  10  cents. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


25 


ELEGANT  CARDS.no  two  alike,  with  name, 
10  cts.  20  Fine  Scroll  Cards,  20  styles,  10c„  post¬ 
paid.  J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25 


FASHIONABLE  C  ARBS,  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.  20  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO  ,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25  Snowflake  Assorted  Cards, 

(highly  perfumed),  with  name,  10  cents. 
Outfit,  10  cents. 

Stevens  Bros.,  Northford,  Ct. 

"Vrf'YTTTT?  W  li  "IWTJl  printed  on  50  Mixed  Cards 
iUUIh  In  Alvl  IN  for  13c.  25  Fun  Cards,  10c. 
_ CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonvillc,  Conn. 

B.  GRAVES’  CARD  HOUSE,  Bergen,  N.  Y, 

.  Catalogue  and  samples  sent  for  a  3c.  stamp.  We  have 
the  finest  variety  of  VISITING  CARDS  in  the  U.  S. 
See  our  samples  before  you  buy.  Agents  wanted. 

LARGE  MIXED  CARDS.  13c.  in  P.  O. 
stamps.  25  New  Year  Cards,  20c.  Agents’ 
outfit.  10c.  L.  C.  COE  &  CO..  Bristol,  Conn. 
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CARDS  with  name.  —  Damask,  Repp,  Granit, 
Diamond.  &c.,  10  cts.,  and  2  ct.  stamp.  50  incase 
17  cts.  NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


ft  Nice  Cards.Plaid, Repp,  Silk,  Block, &c., with  name,  13c. 
Magic  Cold  Water  Pens,  10c.  each,  or3forS5c.  Sample 
Pen  &  Holder,  15c.  F.  W.  Austin  &  Co.,  North  Haven.  Ct. 


MAYNARD 


AMD  SHOT  GUMS, 

CREEMOOB,  MID-RANGE, 

SPORTING  AND  HUNTING. 

The  Best  Gun  for  all  purposes  ever  manufactured.  For 
full  description,  with  price  list,  address 

MASS.  ARRSS  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

2r~  AAA  Strawberry.  Raspberry ,  Blackberry, 
'll  IS  I  gli  1(1  Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus  Boots, 
(UvVyVUu  Beach  ‘Trees,  all  the  best  sons.  Can 
not  be  undersold  on  first-class  stock.  See  some  Prices  page 
112.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jerse)’. 

The  Racine  Iron  Works 

MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  &  Ornamental  Iron  Goods, 

MiliaiilSBiSSiiiBi 


Ferneries,  or  Wardian  Cases,  Aquaria,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Vases,  Brackets,  Plant  Window  Boxes, 
Flower  Stands,  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor,  Racine,  Wis. 

%ST  Send  for  onr  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1878.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allea’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (K.  L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  SO 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses  . .  1  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture.. .  2  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth.  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  i  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures . . .  1  50 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  1  50 

Bulat's  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Bulst’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’ American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  3  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book. . . : .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Butler's  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals _  ..  20 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  30 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market.. ..pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l2ino. .  150 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 (2ino .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Esstwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

|  Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  150 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide. .  1  50 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn . . .  1  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Fleld’3  Pear  Culture.  .  1  25 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses .  2  50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturist . 20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Grant’B  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Guenon  on  Much  Cows .  75 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho  or  the  N orthern  Sugar  Plant ....  1  50 

Helmsley's  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  ’  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds.. . . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. .  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens . .  3  00 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  SO 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  t  00 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5  00 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

1  John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses . .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . . . 1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’ Text  Book,  .paper,  40c _ cloth..  .  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5  00 

I  Lencnar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Boring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotliam .  '  3  50 

1  Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  'Guide.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'  1  00 
McClure  s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . ...!"!.'!!!"!!  1  00 

»}r84r90rnel!.ua’BTYoung  Housekeeper’s  Friend.......].  .  1  50 

Nlchoi’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1  25 

Norris’  American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Norton  s  Slcien  title  Agriculture . .  75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . .  . 1  *50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . .  .  . .  .  ro 

Percheron  Horse . . . !  1  00 

SR?!9  to  Fse  the  Microscope. .7.’.".’.’"  75 

Pnlh  s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’ and  Builders'  Guide .  1  00 


Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Eeten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  l  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . .  1  00 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . .  l  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . .  l  50 

Rareyand  Knowison’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Register  of  Rural  Afl'airs,  hound,  7  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Afl'airs  P8781. . .  3(1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.:  cloth....  60 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Rivers's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  uO 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden.. .  l  50 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . .  4  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.  8vo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  Hie  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  a  00 

The  Rifle :  Its  Theory  and  Practice . .  50 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . " .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter's  Manual .  1  50 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry ,  8vo  edition  . 2  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Village  Farms. ...  75 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  2  50 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Y  ouatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 

IN  STOCK : 

Aveling’s  Carpentry  and  Joinery .  1  25 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  88 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flowers,*  Farming  2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vole . 20  00 

Burnham’s  Secrete  in  Fowl  Breeding .  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Cook’s  Injm  ious  Insects  of  Michigan .  15 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Culver's  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual...’ .  25 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture .  2  00 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  4  00 

Farming  for  Boys, .  1  50 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow .  .  20 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2vois . 5  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo...  2  00 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide...  3  00 
Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses .  4  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-Buildings  and  Fences .  4  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc .  60 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1  50 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee .  1  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat .  1  75 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . .  3  00 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  2  50 

Farkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  1  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  2  50 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  150 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  .  1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture . 4  00 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers .  2  00 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book . .  5  00 

Tlie  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) . 1  25 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler .  1  50 

Wildwood’s  Hand-Book  for  Y oung  Sportsmen .  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Randi .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 
Youmans’  Household  Science .  1  75 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Publishers  of  Books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture, 
Field  Sports,  Horses,  Cattle.  Foul 
try,  Bees,  Swine,  Sheep,  ete.,  etc. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants. 


Your  Garden. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  best  hooks  about  it. 
Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure. .Post-paid,  $1.50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  “  $1.50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden..  “  $1.50 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  “  $1.50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . “  $2.50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  “  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  “  30 

River’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  “  $1.00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture..  “  $1.50 

Roe’s  Manual  on  Culture  of  Small  Fruits  “  50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL. 

INSTRUCTIVE. 

AMUSING. 

TEE  BEST  PRESENTS  EVER  INVENTED 

For  Boys  and  G-irls. 


CRANDALL’S  DISTRICT  SCHOOL,  .  . 

Sent  prepaid,  $1.20. 

.  $1.00 

CRANDALL’S  HEAVY  ARTILLERY,  .  . 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

,  $3.00 

CRANDALL’S  WIDE-AWAKE  ALPHABET, 

Sent  prepaid,  $1.30. 

.  $1.00 

CRANDALL’S  JOHN  GILPIN,  .... 

Sent  prepaid ,  $1.25. 

.  $1.00 

CRANDALL’S  MENAGERIE . 

Sent  prepaid ,  $2.50. 

.  $2.00 

CRANDALL’S  “HERO  OF  ’76,”  .  ,  . 

Sent  prepaid,  30  Cts. 

25  Cts, 

And  many  other  Styles  that  delight  the 

children. 

Send,  for  an  Illustrated  IList  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[March. 
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Celebrated 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


131?  fti  IM A  N  O.  Superb,  extra  Grand 

JjjtisIS.  A  A  JL  Square  style,  No.  6G y,.  Fine  Rose¬ 
wood.  octaves,  all  large  round  corners,  elaborate  extra 
moldings,  as  shown  in  cut,  fine  scroll  desk,  beautifully 
carved  legs  and  pedals.  Beatty's  very  latest  full  iron  frame 
and  excelsior  overstrung  scale.  Weight  (boxed)  over  1,000 
pounds.  Other  manufacturers’-  Catalogue 

Price..1.' . . . 8900.00 

1  will  sell,  boxed  and  delivered  on  ears,  this  magnificent 
Grand  Square  Piano,  retail  price  by  other  manufac¬ 
turers  for  similar  instruments  8900,  for  only  8260 
net  cash,  with  order,  money  to  be  forwarded  with  exchange 
on  New  Pork. 


1ST?  A  TTV  OKGAN.^  I  will  sell,  boxed  and 
JL9.EjaX.Ai  JL  JL  del  1  vered ""oii"*ear  s ,  tips  magnificent 
Parlor  Organ,  brand  new,  retail  price  for  similar  by  other 
manufacturers.  8340,  for  only  895  cash  with  order,  to  be 
forwarded  with  exchange  on  New  Pork.  This  Organ  is  five 
octaves,  three  sets  of  reeds,  13  stops.  Solid  walnut  case, 
highly  finished,  and  weighs  (boxed)  about  35J  pounds. 


Caution. --The  public  are  particularly  cautioned  against  bogus  instruments  which  are  being  palmed  off  as  genuine 
Beatty  celebrated  Pianos  and  Organs,  and  particularly  from  parties  in  the  West  and  South-west,  where  this  detestable 
trickery  has  been  extensively  practised  on  the  reputation  I  have  gained ;  also,  against  the  miserable  knavery  of  would-be 
respectable  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in  procuring  my  instruments  and  keeping  them  know¬ 
ingly  in  very  bad  order,  that  purchasers  may  be  prejudiced  thereby  against  them  and  "in  favor  of  their  own  manufacture.  As 
to  their  assertion  that  I  do  not  manufacture  my  instruments,  I  am  abundantlv  able  to  meet  and  prove  to  the  contrary ; 
also,  beware  of  imitation  and  anonymous  circulars,  quoted  from  certain  trade  journals— write  for  explanation.  I  have 
placed  skilled  detectives  on  the  track  to  ascertain  the  originators  of  these' slanders,  and  if  successful  will  prosecute  them 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  ■ 

Cashier  First  National  Bank, 
after  being  thoroughly  tested.’ 

ceived.  I  am  fully  satisfied  wi  .  .  ...  _ ,  _  _  _ _ _ 

writes  :  “  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Organ  continues  to  give  us  entire  satisfaction.  You  are  at  liberty  to  send  any  one  to 
see  it.”  In  order  to  more  generally  introduce  my  Celebrated  Instruments,  I  am  induced  to  make  the  aflove 
liberal  offer.  All  instruments  fully  warranted  for  six  years.  Special  Offer  now  ready  on  all  styles  of  the  world-re¬ 
nowned  BEATTY  PIANO,  Grand,  Square,  and  Upright,  and  BEATTY’S  celebrated  Golden  Tongue," Parlor,  Church,  Hall, 
and  Grand  Cabinet  ORGANS.  Over  sixty  thousand  now  in  actual  use  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  all  giving  entire 
sat  isfaction.  Sweetest  tones^most^perfect ^Pianos  and  Organs  ever  manufactured  in  this  or  any  other  country.  I  challenge 
the  world  to  equal  them.  ~"  -~ 

only  8297.  Elegant  p' 

price  by  local  agents  _ _ _ — _ _ ^ - - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ r  -- 

made,  and  I  challenge  comparison.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  as  nothing  can  be  saved  by  correspond¬ 
ence  on  these  prices,  as  these  aye  made  solely  to  introduce  them  in’ a  new  locality  where  i  have  no  agents.  Illustrate'1 
paper,  containing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  are  using  them,  sent  free.  Address 

DAWIESa  F.  BS3ATT¥,  Washington,  Sew  Jersey,  XJ.  S.  America. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
For  Agricultural 
Machines  &  Implements, 

HAMBURG,  1878. 

From  the  13th  to  the  17th  of  June,  1878,  under  cooperation 
of  the  Section  for  Agriculture  aiul  Horticulture,  at  Hamburg, 
and  the  Union  of  German  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Machinery,  ,an  ’.International  Exhibition  of  all 
kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Garden  Implements,  will  be  held 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,.  It  is  well  known  that  the  endeavor 
of  the  above  named  Union  has  been  to  liberate  manufac¬ 
turers  from  the  necessity  of  sending  their  goods  to  all  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Exhibitions,  whether  large  or  small,  enabling 
them  thus  to  sell  their  manufactures  at  lower  rates  to  the 
farmers.  This  result  is  intended  to  be  obtained  by  limiting 
the  number  of  exhibitions  to  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
German  Empire,  to  be  periodically  repeated.  For  Northern 
Germany,  Hamburg  appears  to  be  the  most  favorable  place, 
where  the  various  railroads,  etc.,  connect  with  the  seaport, 
and  this  leads  to  the  hope  that  foreign  nations  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  there,  so’ that  the  farmers  and  peasantry  who  will 
visit  tlfe ‘exhibition  may  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
a  complete  collection  of  all  kinds  of  tools  for  husbandry, 
and  systems  in  alf  parts  <Tf  the  world. 

Plaits  and  directions  for  sending  to  the.se  International 
Machinery  Markets,  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  undermentioned  committee,  25  A  13  C  strasse, 
Hamburg.  ,Thq  con  unit  fee  for  the  International  Agricul¬ 
tural  Machinery  Exhibition  at'  Hamburg,  in  1ST8:— ALT..  1 
VON  OH  LEX  DORFF,  Prtfsjdent  ;  HEliM.  SCIIEMMANN, 
Treasurer;  Dr.  "RICHARD  SEF/LEMANN,  Recorder; 
CLAUS  OLDK,  S,  M/YGNUs,  Engineer.  HERRMANN  H. 
BIEUEH-T  ATENI3ERG,  G.  F.  SCII W  ABE-WAL  PERSHOF, 
COUNT  VON  HOLS' TEIN- W ATERNE VERSTORF,-  W.  H. 
BOKELM  \ N N,  KIEL  L.  JOIIANNSSEN-SOPHIENHOF, 
B.  11  ENNEBERG.-P< >PPEN B UTTE L,  Council;  KUSTEK- 
StLLlUM,  Chief  Steward;  CREYDT-II ARSTE,  G.  J. 
BOCK-GR.  WELTZIN.  GRAF  ZUR  LIPPE-WEISSEN- 
FELD,  in  Rostock.  General  Secretary  PETERSEN,  Olden¬ 
burg.  Engineer  K.AYSER,  Berlin, 


POWER 

Cider  and 


Wine  Press 


Double  Platform. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


N  Awarded  a  Medal  of 
of. Merit  hv  the  (I.  S. 
isip.n,  tor  “Strength 

A  Combined  with 
Comfort,”  This 
jed  on  sneh  median 

Tthsit.  i!  cannot  sag, 
camstances.  I  he 
will  not  rust  in 
loiilv  mattress  that 
I  pei  to  any  part  of 
•  I  pact  box  at.  3d  class 
ohly.niattress  getting! 

O  tempered  steel, 
wire. 

this  with  any 
kl  Mattress'. 

IN  Int  least  equal  to  tliei 
bedstead. 

A  station  ill  the  TJ.  S.  or 
charge,  on  receipt 
of  i lie  Am.  Agricul 

Lseml  for  circular  to 
WIRE  MATTRESS 


.Honor  and  Diploma 
Centennial  Commis- 
and  Portability, 
Cheapness  aud 
niartress  is  eonstrncr- 
ical  principles' 
under  any  cir- 
only  mattress  that 
any  climate.  Thej 
e  ...  tv  safely  slii  li¬ 
the  world  in  a  coin¬ 
freight  rates.  The 
iis  elasticity  from 
and  not.  from  iron 
Do  not  confound 
Wove  n  W  ire 
Its  durability  is 
best  constructed 
Snipped  to  any  R.R. 
Canada .  Free  of 
ol"8lO.O(I.  Inquire 
turist  about  it.  and 
THE  NATIONAL 
Co.,  New  Britain,  Ct.1 


The  Latest  aiul  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market. 

For  Circular,  Sample, 

Full  Particulars, 

Address 

L™  KNITTING  MACHINE 

Cliicopec  Falls,  Mass. 

Building  Felt. 

Tills  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  .1.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


I 


MRS.  OLD  FOGY  DOES  I  MRS.  COMMON  SENSE 
NOT  USE  THE  I  DOES. 

ROBBINS  WASHER.  j  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 


TO  MAKE  MONEY 


SECURE  A  A  AGENCY 

FOR  THE 

CELEBRiATED 


ROBBINS  FAMILY  WISHER. 

This  machine  has  been  ON  TRIAL  for  the  past  six 
months  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  verdict  of  housekeepers  is  this  :  “  Y our  > 
YVaslier  lias  proved  a  complete  success.”  Some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  popular  verdict  has  been  reached  may 
be  found  in  these  facts : 

The  Robbins.  Washer  is  an  entirely  NEW  MACHINE.  It 
is  constructed  upon  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE— that  of  forcing 
water  by  downward  pressure  through  the  fabric.  The  dirt  j 
or  discoloration  is  removed  by  water  force— there  is  no 
rubbing  or  friction  about  it.  This  principle  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  been  successfully  applied  to  the  cleaning  of 
fabrics  by  machinery.  All  others  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
essential  points.  The  Robbins  Washer  will  cleanse  per¬ 
fectly,  without  rubbing,  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  table 
or  bed  linen.  It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It 
is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  this  purpose  alone 
is  worth  ten  times -the  price  of  the  machine.  It  is  simple, 
self-operating,  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life* 
time.  It  saves  time;  it  saves  labor  ;  it  saves  material. 

By  purchasing  a  ROBBINS  WASHER  you  can  count  the 
hard  drudgery  of  the  washboard  among  the  things  of  the 
past. 

Therefore,  we  confidently  say  to  everv  housekeeper  in 
the  laud.  You  want  a  ROBBINS  WASHER.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  one.  It  will  pay  to  buy  one. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONLY  $3.50. 

Sample  to  those  desiring  agencies,  $3.  7 

In  bringing  the  Robbins  Washer  before  the  public  It 
become^  necessary  . to  take  into  brief  consideration  the 
ART  Ok  CLEANSING  FABRICS, 
which,  illtho'ugh  so  Common,  is  yet  imperfectly  understood. 
Having  had  a  lifelong  experience  in  the  laundrv  business— 
in  connection  with  first-class  hotels,  public"  laundries, 
asylums,  hospitals,  &c.— we  know  whereof  we  speak.  Tin 
numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers,  pounders,  squeezers, 
dashers,  agitators,  steam  wash  boilers.  &c.,  have  all  done 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  such  principles  and 
devices  to  do.  But  they  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  essential  points,  viz.:  The  saving  of  labor,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt 
or  discoloration— all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
ROBBINS  LITTLE  "WASHER. 

WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT? 

You  may  ask  all  washerwomen  and  housekeepers,  and 
your  answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be :  “  Plenty  of  elbow  I 

grease-;”  or,  in  other  words,  plenty  of  hard,  laborious  rub- 
ing  on  the  washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first  ; 
have  to  rub  soap  upon  the  cloth,  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in 
to  make  the  dirt  soluble.  But  does  that  remove  it?  No; - 
to  do  that  you  must  first  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  then  rub  it 
In  again  to  force  water  through  the  fabric.  That  is  what  ' 
removes  dirt  after  being  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap  upon  it. 

The  way  in  which  this  could  be  the  most  economically 
accomplished  is  what -we  have  so  long  and  patiently  sought 
after,  and  at  last  a  principle  has  been  demonstrated  that 
in  uniting  all  the  above  named,  in 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  LITTLE  WASHER 
is  embodied  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  havethqde- 
sired  heat,  which  expands  the  fabric  and  causes  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  dirt.  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction 
beneath  the  clothes,  which  causes  a  rapid  downward  current 
of  water  force  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  the  dirt.  Third,  we  use  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solution.  Thus  we  cleanse  thoroughly, 
rinsing  the  clothes  as  usual  being  all  that  is  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  operation. 

The  Washer  is  composed  of  solid  galvanized  iron,  which 
will  not  rust  or  corrode.  There  are  two  sizes-the  No.  1,  or 
family  size.  for  ordinary  household  use ;  and  No.  2,  or  hotel 
size,  suitable  for  country  hotels,  boarding-houses,  laun¬ 
dries,  j&c. 

OUR  METHOD  OF  HANDLING. 

We  want  agents  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  every  State,  county",  town,  and  hamlet.  The  retail  price  - 
of  No.  i  Washer  is  $3.50;  of  No.  2  Washer,  $5.  But  we  sell 
sarfiple  machines  of  No.  1  size  at  $3  ;  No.  2,  or  small  hotel 
size,  at  $4.  Canvassers  for  this  Washer  can  make  more 
money  with  it  than  with  anything  ever  before  offered  to  the 
public.  As,  for  instance,  we  established  two  agencies  to 
test  the  sale  of  t  lie  Washer  upon  its  merits— one  in  Nauga¬ 
tuck.  Conn.,  and  one  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  former,  Mr. 
Charles  Daniels,  in  a  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  sold 
by  canvassing  in  two  weeks  eighty-two  Washers.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  Mr.  James  Roberts,  now  of  Naugatuck,  Conn, 
sold  in  less  than  three  months,  without  canvassing  or  ad¬ 
vertising  outside  the  store,  over  500  Washers.  A  thing 
never  before  heard  of. 

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
we  would  say,  if  you  want  to  secure  a  paying  business,  no W 
is  your  time.  Don't  wait  till  the  best  territory  is  taken  up, 
hut.  send  at  once  for  sample  machine  and  go  to  work.  By 
following  instructions  you  can  sell  to  nearly  every  family 
in  your  neighborhood.  Others  have  done  it,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not.  Full  directions  and  instrut1 
tions  accompany  cacli  machine.  Also,  special  terms  to  . 
agents,  circulars,  testimonials,  &c, 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  registered  letter  to 

THE  GEO.  D.  BISSELL  COMPANY, 

Naugatuck,  Conn,  ■ 
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W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

UNIVERSAL 


'1  ■  u  ill  l  hit 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  1 1 ; i v e  enormous 
power,  nml  are  for  the  house  or 

for  out-door  wells  of  any 

deplh.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  recant  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  lie  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  tlie.  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  anv  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DLEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIIJE  PUMP. 
Also,  B.uiit’s  S.t ml  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.—  A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  aud  rivers, 
for  baud  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  l^-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
ni a n  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Newton  A  Hale, 
Chicago. 

Pacific  (  oast  Agency.  Duiilram,  Cor¬ 
rigan  <&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making: 
B> riven  Wells  and  spiling'  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  Driven  W«*1I 
D'iiient,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

'  WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 

HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 
by  the  CENTENNIAL 
JUDGES. 

Every  machine  warranted  to 
be  well  made  of  good  material; 
to  do  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
wind ;  to  he  perfectly  self¬ 
regulating;  to  possess  more 
power,  and  to  be  more  reliable 
than  any  other  wind-mill 
made.  Each  piece 
Is  litted  and  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  a 
stranger  can  put  the 
mill  up,  using  our 
drawings  and  print¬ 
ed  instructions  for 
a  guide. 

Semi  for  CATALOGUE  “A’  and  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

RATA  VIA,  ILL. 

A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MAN  OF  ACT  U  ItK  U  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  "Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

EHIE,  FA.. 


nd  Stereopticons  ot  all  kind*  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  even:  subject,  for  Public.  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  noth  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Collettes.  S  hoots.  Churches. 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  tntevlainmenU.  ,4-page  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue , free. 

McALl.Is TEH.  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St..  N.  T  . 

The  Racine  Iron  Works 

MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  &  Ornamental  Iron  Goods, 


Ferneries,  or  AVarctiun  Cases,  Aquaria,  Fouu- 
talus.  Vases,  Brackets,  Plant  Window  Boxes, 
Flower  Stands,  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor,  Racine,  Wis. 

pf*  Suiyl  tor  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


(Trade  Mark) 


WATERTIGHT. 

(Fat  May  30, 187G.) 

.A-IT  ABSOLUTE 

Water-Proof  Dressing( 


BOOTS,  SHOES  &  HARNESS.  ’ 

It  rendero  the  Leather 

Soft,  and  more  Durable, 

And  ae  perfectly 

Water-Proof  as  India  Rubber. 

^LEATHER  Water-Proofed  with  this  Dressing 

takes  a  FINE  POLISH, with  Blacking. 


Equally  adapted  to  Ladies’  and  Children’s  thin  Shoes,  as 
well  as  to  the  thick  and  heavy  Ivoots  of  the  Lumberman. 

Packed  in  Poxes  containing  1  Doz.  4-oz.  bottles,  with  Di¬ 
rections  for  use.  Address 

TUNYOAP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

40  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Take  it  Easy. 

Common-Sense  Chairs 
and  Rockers. 

With  or  without  Reading  Table.  For 
sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 
F.  A.  SINCLA Ill,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 
'Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-list. 
He  caretul  that  the  chairs  are  stamp¬ 
ed  with  my  name  in  full ;  others  are  imitations. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

For  Catalogue  and  Samples  of 

Imported  Embossed  Scrap  Pictures, 

for  Becoratlug  Pottery,  Scrap  Books,  &c. 
OSCAII  W.  YOUNG,  Importer. 

No.  60  4th  St„  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 

HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY. 

Builders  Hardware.— Every  thing  necessary  for  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  tne  i louse,  Barn,  or  Outhouses.  Machin¬ 
ist  Hardware;— -Screws.  Washers,  Bolts,  Wrenches,' 'etc. 
House  Furnishing:  Goods,  including  Refrigerators,  al¬ 
so  Farming  Implements  and  Tools  of  all  kinds 
JOSEPH  T.  FARRINGTON, 

32  Howard  St.,  New  York  City. 

Garden  Engine  and  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher. — Protects  buildings  from 
Fire,'  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT¬ 
MAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I., 

ANVIL  &  VISE  COMBINED. 


3  Sizes,  No.  1,  weight  40  lbs.,  $4.50  ;  No.  2,  weight  25  lbs.. 
$3.75  ;  No.  3,  weight  14  lbs.,  $3.00.  The  face  of  the  anvil  is 
chili-hardened,  rendering  it  of  sufficient  strength  and  hard¬ 
ness  to  withstand  all  ordinary  usage.  Every  farmer  should 
have  one.  Terms  cash.  Delivered  on  cars  at  Worcester. 

ISH'H  A  R  DSffiV  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Sole  Manufactckeks.  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE 
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Model  Piano. 

PRICE  $150  to  $200. 

The  “Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright- or  Cottage, 
piano;  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best,  materials  that  can 
be  procured  ;  the  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  its  durabili¬ 
ty  is  guaranteed ;  it  is  small,  light,  and  occupies  but  little 
room,  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the  ”  Model  ”  is 
sold  at  about,  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for  any 
other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  people  of  moderate  means,  and  those  living  in  small 
houses  ;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  for  beginners,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  price,  commends  its“lf  to  every  parent, 
because  it  possesses  all  the  principal  features  of  the  finest 
piano,  and  has  none  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  of  the 
reed  organ.  , , 

For  full  particulars  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  and 
state  where  vou  saw  this  notice. 

SIMPSOH  &  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

No.  5  Mast  14<h  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 


MAPES’ 

GRASS  &  DRAIN  SPRING 
TOP-DRESSING, 

For  top-dressing  in  the  spring  “WIN¬ 
TER-KILLED”  grain,  or  for  use  in 
the  hill  or  row  upon  any  crop  where 
very  quick  growth  is  desired. 

Wheat  crops,  which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  “  whi¬ 
ter-killing,”  were  recovered  last  spring  and  made  profitable 
by  a  dressing  of  one  and  two  bags  per  acre  of  this  manure. 

Tile  laiul  is  left  in  improved  condition  for 
a  succeeding  crop. 

Adapted  also  for  GRASS  PLATS  and  LAWNS. 
Apply  in  early  spring.  Directions  for  use  accompanying 
eacli  bag.  No  disagreeable  odor. 

Price  per  ton . .  851.00 

“  per  single  Lag  (200. lbs.) .  5.35 

Cartage  for  less  than  half  ton,  50  ct.s. 

Our  new  descriptive  price-list  contains  analyses  of  the 
loading  fertilizing  materials,  formulas,  etc.,  including  all  the 
fertilizers  selected  by  prof.  W.  ().  Atwater,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  for  his  system  of  experiments  by  farmers.  The  Price 
J.ist  and  Circular  in  Leading  Crops  furnished  gratis.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  and  PERU¬ 
VIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 

For  list  of  Manures  for 

A  ILL,  SPRING  CROPS, 

_  seepage  152. _ 

$3,750,000  Paid  to  Policy-Holders  by 


Insurance  Company. 

HARTF  OMR.  CONW. 

Every  Farmer  and  Business  Man 

SHOULD  HAVE  A 

Life  or  General  Accident  Policy, 

D3F“  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  Agents  everywhere. 

PATTERNS, 
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Lady's  Overskirt. 

Waist  measures,  22  to  30  in. 

Five  sizes.  Price  25c. 

5'4  yards  material,  24  Inches  wide,  will  make  the  above 
overskirt.  Pattern  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and 
measure.  Send  a  3-cent  postage  stamp  for  our  new  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Fashion  Plate:  they  represent  250  of  all  the 
leading  styles  for  Ladies.  Misses,  and  little  children. 

Address  JAMES  McCALL  &  CO.. 

_ 48  East  14th  St..  New  York. 

1QQQ  QQQ  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  lllackberrij,  Cur- 
.tJW.VUZt  rants.  Grapes,  Asparagus  Roots.  Peach 
Trees,  etc.  100  SELECTED  VARIETIES.  See 
some  prices  on  page  111.  March  No.  Special  rates  on  large 
quantities.  Semi  lor  Catalogue  Free. 

_ JOHN  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Choice  plants  at  lowest  rates.  Send  stamn  for  Catalogue  to 
W.  A.  HARKETT. 
“Floral  Nurseries,”  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


IRON  CITY  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

The  most  extensive,  thorough,  and  complete,  practical 
'business  college  in  the  United  States.  Enter  at  any  time. 
For  Circulars  address  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Principal. 

THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  io 
Actual  Use. 

They  n  re  n  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Detail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie, Pm 
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“AGlilCULTUHE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AN O  MOST  NOLLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN  — W  ASHIN'GTON. 


TERMS:  Si. 50  PER  ANNUM  ITT  ADVANCE; 
■1  Copies  Tor  S5;  10  Tor  SI~;  ~0  or  more,  Si  each; 
10  Cents  additional  must  be  sent  with  each  Sub* 
scription  for  postage.—  Single  Number,  15  Cents. 
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Those  who  have  not  traveled  in  European  coun¬ 
tries,  can  hardly  realize  the  strongly  marked  and 
peculiar  distinctions,  which  exist  between  localities 
i  that  are  very  near  together.  “So  near, and  yet  so  far” 
apart  are  these  different  localities,  that  the  stranger 
is  surprised,  if  not  bewildered.  Thus  in  the  geo- 
:  graphically  small  country,  Great  Britain,  which  has 
but  a  little  larger  area  than  the  State  of  New  York, 

|  there  exist  not  only  many  different  languages,  dia¬ 
lects,  customs,  and  habits,  hut  a  very  large  variety 
of  domestic  animals.  Several  different  races  of 
horses,  no  less  than  nine  distinct  breeds  of  cattle, 
more  than  that  number  of  breeds  of  sheep,  and  an 
astonishing  variety  of  black,  white,  spotted,  large, 
and  small  swine.  A  state  of  things  like  this  could 
not  occur  in  America,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  the  British  people,  slow  to  chauge, 
strongly  prejudiced,  obstinate  even  in  what  they 
think  proper,  and  averse  to  travel  and  removal,  that 
this  curious  condition  of  things  exists.  Here  we 
are  apt  to  change,  fond  of  new'  things,  and  in  fact 
anxious  to  discover  something  new,  and  always 


ready  to  overthrow  all  our  plans,  and  to  try  experi¬ 
ments  in  some  new  direction.  Thus,  with  us,  in  a 
few  years  a  breed  of  animals,  which  may  become 
popular,  spreads  here  and  there  over  the  whole 
country,  and  becomes  generally  distributed.  Our 
people  move  frequently  from  east  to  west,  and  car¬ 
ry  with  them  some  old  ideas,  but  rapidly  appro¬ 
priate  those  which  they  find  current  in  their  new 
homes,  while  in  England  there  are  herds  and  flocks, 
which  have  been  kept  continuously  for  a  century. 
It  is  to  this  peculiar  character  that  we  owe  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  of  pigs  that  have  been  imported  from 
England  ;  the  Essex,  Berkshire,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  others.  Doubtless  we  have  become 
possessed  of  the  best  of  English  swine,  although 
there  are  breeds  or  varieties  of  them  which  are  still 
generally  unknown  with  us.  Among  the  latter  is 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  above  engrav¬ 
ing,  the  Black  Dorset.  This  is  undoubtedly  very 
nearly  the  same,  in  all  practical  respects,  as  the 
well  known  Essex  breed,  ■which  has  become  so 
popular  in  this  country.  The  origin  of  the  Black 


Dorset  is  as  follows  : — About  30  years  ago,  two 
black  sows  were  procured  from  Turkey  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  named  Coates.  These  were  bred  to 
a  Chinese  boar,  and  the  progeny  were,  in  turn,  bred 
to  a  Neapolitan  boar.  Since  then,  the  blood  ofJMr. 


i  so  much  like  the  Essex,  that  the  difference  is 
1  only  evident  in  the  name.  They  have  all  the  ex- 
!  eellent  points  of  the  Essex,  with  perhaps  a  tendency 
|  to  greater  size  ;  having  been  brought  to  weigh  300 
lbs.  at  9  months,  and  600  lbs.  at  18  months.  From 
!  the  Neapolitan  they  inherit  a  fine  hide,  and  thin 
hair,  with  the  consequenttendemess  and  impatience 
of  cold  and  rigorous  weather.  As  with  all  rapid 
feeders,  the  flesh  is  soft,  and  the  fat  oily,  when 
forced  to  their  utmost  growth  ;  when  moderately 
well-fed  and  grazed  for  a  season,  or  subsisted  upon 
the  waste  of  a  dairy,  the  flesh  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  not  over  fat.  The  original  breeder  of  these 
swine  is  still  living,  and  has  been  awarded  a  prize 
annually  in  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-five  years. 
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The  active  work  of  the  year  is  now  about  to  be¬ 
gin, over  a  large  extent  of  country, and  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  a  few  plain  and  practical  statements,  and 
their  bearing.  Labor  is  the  only  source  of  wealth. 
Labor  creates  nothing  ;  it  only  adds  to  already  ex¬ 
isting  matter  that  quality  of  usefulness  by  which  it 
is  made  to  increase  the  general  wealth.  Wealth  is 
simply  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of 
nature,  and  of  our  own  industry — stored  up  for 
future  use.  Labor  is  set  in  operation  by  energy, 
and  is  guided  by  intelligence.  An  energetic  man  is 
industrious,  and  is  tenacious  of  purpose.  It  is  in¬ 
telligence  which  enables  us  to  make  the  most  of 
our  resources  and  to  apply  our  labor  most  effective¬ 
ly.  Unless  energy  is  eontroled  by  intelligence, 
physical  or  bodily  labor  is  wasted  uselessly.  Mental 
labor  plans,  invents,  arranges,  and  directs  bodily 
labor,  and  makes  it  productive  in  proportion  to  the 
accuracy’  of  the  reasoning  which  incites  it.  The 
bodily  labor  of  one  man,  or  that  of  thousands  of 
men,  may  be  set  in  operation  or  guided  by  the  mental 
labor  of  one  man.  Mental  labor  is  therefore  more 
effective  and  more  valuable  than  bodily  labor,  and 
its  value  is  to  be  measured  by  the  value  it  adds  to 
bodily  labor.  The  mental  labor  which  invents  a 
plow,  a  mowing  machine,  or  produces  a  book,  may 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  a  whole  country,  or  even 
to  the  whole  world,  for  it  may  serve  to  increase 
many  times  the  results  of  the  labor  of  millions  of 
men.  So  the  mental  labor  or  intelligence  of  the 
man  who  uses  a  plow,  or  a  harvester  in  the  best 
manner,  or  wbo  reads  the  book  to  the  most  profit, 
becomes  worth  to  him  many  times  more  than  his 
muscular  force,  because  these  may  enable  him  to 
do  many  days’  labor  in  one,  without  any  physical 
weariness,  and  so  add  to  his  actual  wealth  and  his 
comfort.  Tlius  it  is  seen  that  the  mind  and  the 
hand  must  unite  together,  to  make  the  labor  of 
each  effective  ;  and  that  the  mind  may  enable  the 
hand  to  very  greatly  increase  its  usefulness.  Work 
on  the  farm  deals  with  things  that  are  hidden  to  the 
sight,  and  need  to  he  clearly  understood ;  and  there 
is  no  other  physical  labor  performed  in  the  world 
that  needs  more  to  be  guided  by  the  labor  of  the 
mind,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  rearing 
of  stock,  and  the  conversion  of  field  products  into 
finished  articles  for  sale,  such,  for  instance,  as 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  etc.  The  result  of  all 


this  is,  that  a  farmer  should  be  a  studious,  thought¬ 
ful  man,  as  well  as  an  energetic  industrious  worker. 
He  must  also  learn  to  stick  to  one  thing  ;  to  persist 
in  his  chosen  course  ;  to  be  patient  and  persever¬ 
ing,  and  to  strive  to  make  his  labor  skillful  apd 
effective.  With  these  qualities,  there  is  no  man 
surer  of  a  reward  for  bis  labor,  nor  of  better  pay 
for  the  best  quality  of  work. 


Hints  for  Work. 

[ The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are- 
novel-  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  paper ,  from  the  latest  experience  and' 
observations ,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

The  Plow  is  already  at  work  in  thousands  of  fields,, 
while  a  few  are  yet  kept  idle  by  a  sodden  soil.  Cau¬ 
tion  should  be  used  lest,  the  plow  be  put  to  use  too 
soon.  No  furrow  should  be  turned  while  the  soil 
is  wet.  When  the  mould-hoard  is  smeared,  and  does, 
not  brighten  in  the  soil,  or  when  the  furrow  is  pasty 
and  does  not  crack  open  and  fall  apart  loosely,  as 
it  is  turned  over,  the  soil  is  too  wet,  and  will  be  in¬ 
jured  by  plowing.  Make  haste  slowly  in  plowing.. 

Make  a  Note  of  It. — A  little  note-book  for  the  vest 
pocket  may  be  made  by  folding  a  sheet  of  paper 
until  it  is  about  2  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide. 
Stitch  this  into  a  pasteboard  cover,  cut  the  edges, 
and  keep  the  book  in  the  vest  pocket  with  a  piece 
of  lead  pencil.  Note  down  in  this  every  thing  that 
needs  attention  as  it  occurs,  and  in  the  evening, 
either  dispose  of  it,  or  make  a  more  permanent 
memorandum.  Having  practised  this  method  for 
years,  we  can  commend  it  as  very  useful. 

Spring  Wheat. — In  spring  wheat  sections  this  is 
the  first  crop  to  be  put  into  the  ground.  Where  it 
will  grow,  it  will  succeed  all  the  better  for  the  best 
culture.  Unless  more  than  10  bushels  of  grain  per 
acre  can  he  harvested,  it  is  labor  lost  to  grow  this 
crop.  It  would  be  better  to  raise 

Oats. — Last  fall  we  sowed  half  an  acre  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  winter  oats.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
alive,  and  although  the  leaves  are  yellow,  the  hearts 
are  green.  The  greatest  danger  is  now  over,  and 
as  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  severe  drouth,  con¬ 
stant  freezing  and  thawing,  and  a  temperature  of  6 
degrees  below  zero, -they  may  be  considered  as  a 
safe  crop  in  ordinary  seasons.  If  they  can  be  ac¬ 
climated  to  stand  our  most  severe  winters,  they 
will  be  very  valuable,  and  will  be  widely  sown  here¬ 
after.  Spring  oats  should  be  sown  rather  thicker 
than  has  been  usual.  Three  bushels  per  acre  is 
better  than  2s  if  the  ground  is  made  rich  enough, and 

The  Ground  Should  be  Made  Rich  Enough  to  grow 
the  largest  possible  crops  ;  else  we  are  laboring- 
with  our  hands  and  not  with  our  heads,  and  un- 
profitably.  Now  that  we  have  the  most  useful  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers,  specially  prepared  for  all  crops,  by 
honest  and  responsible  dealers,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  poor  crops,  unless  the  farmer  is  too  poor  to 
procure  these  fertilizers.  In  that  case  he  should 
cultivate  less  land,  and  learn  to  grow  the  largest 
crops,  by  better  work  and  more  liberal  fertilizing. 

High  Farming  is  simply  making  the  most  of  our 
resources.  It  is  simply  putting  our  work  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good,  and  suffering  n®  wastes  to 
exist.  It  requires  skill  more  than  money,  and  good 
management  rather  than  costly  tools,  fine  stock, 
and  showy  buildings.  It  is  not  altogether  in  bury¬ 
ing  miles  of  tiles  in  the  ground,  hut  in  bring¬ 
ing  our  fields  under  such  a  degree  of  cultivation, 
according  to  our  means,  as  will  produce  crops  with 
the  greatest  profit.  The  farmer  who  gains  the 
most  from  the  least  outlay,  is  a  “  high  farmer.” 

Roots. — No  other  crop  is  more  profitable  than  a 
good  root  crop.  Mangels  and  sugar-beets  are  the 
most  valuable  of  these  crops.  F or  these  the  ground 
should  he  prepared  this  month.  Full  directions  for 
their  cultivation  are  given  in  an  article  elsewhere. 
An  Improved  Yellow  Globe  Mangel,  and  Lane’s 
Imperial  Sugar-beet,  are  the  best  kinds  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  most  recent,  and  best  ap¬ 
proved  Globe  Mangels,  is  figured  on  page  137. 

A  mixture  of  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
potash  salts,  will  make  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
these  crops.  The  6eed  should  be  procured  now, 
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ready  lor  sowing  late  this  month,  if  the  season  is 
well  forward,  or  early  next  month. 

Potatoes. — While  the  potato  beetle  is  about,  most 
farmers  will  plant  early  potatoes.  They  are  out  of 
the  way  before  the  great  army  arrives.  Byt  we 
look  for  a  great  diminution  of  this  pest  if  potato 
growers  will  fight  them  at  all  times  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  open  winter  may  have  destroyed  a  great 
many,  but  enough  will  remain.  Yet  we  would 
plant  potatoes.  There  is  no  more  profitable  crop 
when  planted  on  good  soil,  and  well  cultivated. 
The  Early  Rose  is  still  the  best  for  the  general  crop  ; 
Early  Vermont  is  very  good,  and  yields  well ;  Snow¬ 
flake  is  an  excellent  variety  ;  Early  Ohio  yields  well, 
and  Burbank  promises  to  beat  its  parent,  Early 
Rose.  This  is  variety  enough  for  early  sorts.  Read 
the  account  of  True’s  planter  given  last  month. 

Cultivation  of  Wheat. — The  Travis  horse-hoe,  in¬ 
vented  by  a  Michigan  farmer,  has  been  found  very 
serviceable  in  cultivating  wheat  sown  in  drills.  In 
time,  we  shall  cultivate  wheat  as  we  do  corn,  with 
surprising  benefit,  and  Mr.  Travis  is  the  pioneer  in 
this  modern,  but  much  needed  improvement. 

Top-dressing  Sod  for  Corn. — We  doubt  if  any  bet¬ 
ter  disposal  of  manure  could  be  made  at  this  season 
than  to  top-dress  at  once  the  sod  to  be  plowed  by 
and  by  for  corn.  It  is  easy  to  grow  100  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  if  we  set  about  it.  Many  fanners 
are  doing  it.  It  only  needs  2  good  ears  to  each 
hill  3  feet  apart  each  way ;  that  is  all.  Having  a 
com  that  yields  four  or  five  ears  to  a  stalk,  it  is  as 
easy  to  grow  100  bushels  per  acre  of  corn  as  25  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  with  the  manure  and  cultivation. 

There  is  no  Danger  in  Crowing  Too  Much. — Great 
Britain  imports  eight  hundred  million  of  dollars 
worth  of  food  every  year  for  her  30  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Her  farmers  only  raise  -10  per  cent  of  the  food 
consumed  in  the  country  ;  the  rest  is  purchased 
from  abroad.  We  can  have  the  bulk  of  this  trade 
if  we  want  it.  And  besides  this,  our  working  popu¬ 
lation  is  increasing  very  fast.  There  is  no  danger 
of  over  production,  if  products  are  properly  assort¬ 
ed.  Farmers,  miners,  and  artisans,  in  due  proportion 
together,  will  not  flood  a  country  with  unsalable 
products.  Plentiful  food  is  the  basis  of  prosperity. 

Meadow >■  and  Pastures  need  a  little  stimulating 
fertilizer.  A  dressing  of  200  pounds  per  acre  of 
bone-flour,  superphosphate,  or  guauo,  often  doubles 
the  yield.  Nitrate  of  soda  (150  pounds  per  acre) 
gives  a  rank  growth,  but  the  hay  is  not  so  nu¬ 
tritious  as  that  from  the  phosphatic  manures. 
Improved  meadows  mean  more  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
and  beef.  Along  with  the  fertilizer,  a  scattering  of 
fresh  seed,  timothy,  blue-grass,  red-top,  and  clover, 
mixed ;  and  a  good  harrowing  will  be  beneficial. 
All  this  may  bo  done  this  month. 

Horses. — A  regular  allowance  of  grain  will  now  be 
needed  by  working  teams.  It  is  economical  to 
feed  ground  grain.  Ten  quarts  a  day  is  a  full  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  hard-worked  horse.  A  pailful  of  moist¬ 
ened  cut  hay,  with  3y  quarts  of  ground  feed 
mixed  with  it,  is  the  usual  quantity  fed  to  each  of 
our  horses.  This  feed  is  not  too  bulky,  and  when 
given  nearly  dry,  has  not  the  injurious  effect  on  the 
wind  of  wet  soft  feed.  The  best  feed  is  equal  parts 
of  corn,  rye,  or  oats,  and  wheat-bran. 

Cows. — In-eoming  cows  should  be  treated  with 
caution.  Good  hay  is  sufficient  food  for  the  mouth 
previous  to  calving.  Watch  the  udder  closely,  and 
on  the  first  appearance  of  heat  and  hardness,  bathe 
it  with  cold  water  to  reduce  the  inflammation,  and 
insert  a  silver  milking  tube  into  each  teat  to  draw 
off  the  milk  as  it  may  be  secreted.  In  case  garget 
has  occurred  previously,  give  20  grams  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  a  drink  of  water,  and  rub  the  udder 
with  a  mixture  of  7  drams  of  glycerine  and  1  dram 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  well  to  let  the  calf 
suck  the  cow  if  there  is  any  trouble  with  the  udder. 

Calves. — By  raising  the  heifers  of  our  best  cows, 
the  stock  will  be  improved.  Every  farmer  should 
aim  to  keep  only  the  best.  A  cow  yielding  only  8 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  does  not  pay  for  the  feed,  and 
should  be  replaced  with  a  better  one.  We  must 
look  upon  our  live-stock  as  machines,  kept  for  a 
purpose,  and  discard  unprofitable  animals. 

Sheep. — As  the  days  become  warmer,  ticks  will 


increase,  and  sheep  will  appear  restless  under  their 
winter  blankets.  Give  them  shade  on  the  cool  side 
of  a  building,  or  put  up  a  temporary  shed  in  the 
field  where  they  may  escape  the  hot  sun  of  noon¬ 
day.  As  the  sheep  begin  to  nibble  the  new  grass, 
look  out  for  scours  in  the  lambs.  If  this  appears, 
give  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  peppermint 
water  with  prepared  chalk,  and  a  little  ginger.  For 
the  ticks,  see  hints  last  month. 

Pigs  need  clean  dry  pens,  and  supply  breeding 
sows  with  cut  straw,  chaff,  or  sawdust,  for  litter. 

Oxen,  when  at  work  under  a  hot  spring  sun,  will 
suffer  from  the  heat.  Give  them  frequent  resting 
spells,  and  water,  with  some  bran  stirred  into  it. 

Manure  should  be  turned  over  early  in  the  month, 
so  as  to  have  it  rotted  as  much  as  possible  for  use 
in  hill  or  drill  crops.  Those  who  have  heeded  our 
advice,  to  cut  all  the  straw  and  stalks,  either  for 
fodder  or  litter,  will  find  the  handling  of  the  manure 
heap  an  easy  task.  Those  who  have  not,  will  prob¬ 
ably  regret  the  failure,  and  resolve  to  do  better. 

Poxdiry. — Man}-  hens  will  now  have  laid  out  their 
litter,  and  become  broody.  Give  sitting-hens  clean 
nests  of  soft  hay,  and  do  not  set  a  hen  that  is  in¬ 
fested  with  vermin.  Put  such  a  one  in  a  close 
coop  lined  with  tarred  rooflng-felt,  and  apply 
grease  to  her  legs  and  under  the  wings.  Houses 
may  be  kept  free  from  vermin  by  cleanliness,  and 
using  grease  and  kerosene  oil  on  the  perches. 

Sundry  Matters. — Haul  out  a  liberal  allowance  of 
the  best  manure  to  the  garden,  with  a  load  of  good 
cow-manure  for  the  flower  beds.  The  satisfac¬ 
tion  will  come  when  the  effects  are  seen.  Raise 
the  earth  around  the  well,  or  cistern,  to  turn  off 
surface  water.  Observe  the  strictest  cleanliness  in 
the  stables  and  yards.  Make  channels  for  waste 
water.  Raise  the  centers  of  roads  and  foot  paths, 
to  keep  them  dry,  before  the  hurry  comes  on.  If 
seeds  of  all  kinds  have  not  been  procured,  do  this 
without  delay.  Be  cautious  in  tryiug  new  kinds, 
and  never  risk  the  main  crop  in  uncertainties. 


Motes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

There  is  rarely  a  season  that  is  not  regarded,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  as  “  remarkable,”  yet  a  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  records  for  a  few  years  back,  will 
show  that  the  same  “  remarkable  ”  seasons  are  not 
of  so  rare  occurrence.  Still  we  can  not  recollect 
when  we  have  before  had,  near  New  York,  blue¬ 
birds  abundant  at  the  end  of  February,  followed  in 
early  March  by  other  birds,  in  such  numbers  as  to 
indicate  that,  in  their  opinion  at  least,  we  have  an 
early  spring.  If  the  present  indications  (March 
13th)  continue,  there  will  be  a  rushing  time  with  all 
spring  work.  Those  who  act  upon  the  principle  of 
doing  work  whenever  it  can  be  done,  are  less  likely 
to  be  crowded,  than  those  who  put  off  spring  work, 
because  it  is  not  spring  by  the  Almanac.  The  Notes 
for  the  past  two  months  should  be  consulted,  and 
all  preparatory  work  hurried  up. 

— — . 

OrcBaavd.  and  Ntirscry. 

The  Planting  Season,  if  this  weather  continues, 
will  be  short,  and  the  work  must  be  pressed. 
There  is  little  to  add  to  last  month’s  Notes. 

Trees  from  the  Nursery,  if  transported  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  may  be  injured  in  warm  weather,  in  two 
ways.  1st.  They  may  be  dried  out.  This  will  be 
shown  by  the  shrivelling  of  the  bark  on  the  twigs. 
For  trees  in  this  condition,  open  a  trench  in  light, 
mellow  soil,  large  enough  to  contain  them,  root 
and  branch.  Then,  first  seeing  that  the  labels  are 
all  right,  bury  them  entirely  in  moist,  but  not  wet, 
soil,  putting  a  stake  at  the  roots  as  a  guide  in  tak¬ 
ing  them  out.  Let  them  remain  buried  five  days  or 
a  week,  and,  when  taken  out,  they  will  be  found 
perfectly  restored.  Another  danger  is,  2d,  from 

Overheating  in  Box  or  Bundle,  causing  the  buds  to 
push.  We  have  received  trees,  long  on  the  journey, 
the  shoots  of  which  had  pushed  two  or  three  inch¬ 
es.  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  always  the  upper 
buds  on  the  branches  which  start  first,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  cut  every  branch  back  to  a  dormant 
bud — one  that  has  not  started — no  matter  if  it  leaves 


the  tree  a  mere  stick  with  stubs  upon  it.  This  is 
severe  treatment,  but  is  the  safest. 

What  Varieties  to  Plant ,  is  a  question  often  asked 
of  us,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  If 
the  fruit  is  for  home  use,  a  succession  from  tho 
earliest  to  the  latest,  will  be  needed.  If  fruit  is  to 
be  grown  for  market,  then  it  is  necessary  to  know 
w-hat  the  market  requires.  In  all  these  eases,  the 
fruit-growers  in  the  neighborhood  can  give  better 
advice  than  any  one  else,  and  we  have  never  yet 
met  a  successful  fruit-grower  who  was  not  willing 
to  tel!  what  he  knew  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It 
is  only  quacks  who  have  secrets.  A  recent  request 
came  from  Central  Massachusetts  for  us  to  name 

Six  Pear  Trees  that  he  could  plant  for  profit.  We 
named  several,  the  fruit  of  which  he  might  profita¬ 
bly  dispose  of  in  Boston  at  a  good  price,  which 
could  only  be  sold  in  New  York  as  “cooking- 
fruit.”  This  merety  shows  that  one  should  consult 
the  tastes  of  his  market  in  selecting  varieties. 

The  Home  Nursery. — Those  who  propose,  in  a  year 
or  two,  to  set  out  orchards,  can  well  prepare  for  it 
now.  They  can  buy  from  the  nurseries  root-grafts, 
or  nursery  stocks  “in  bud,”  i.  c.,  stocks  budded 
last  year,  on  which  the  buds  have  “taken,”  and 
which  will  start  into  growth  this  year,  from  which 
the  stock  above  the  bud,  must,  of  course,  be  cut 
back.  These,  the  very  beginnings  of  trees,  can  be 
bought  very  cheaply,  and  if  set  18  to  24  inches 
apart  in  rows  wide  enough  apart  to  be  well  culti¬ 
vated,  will,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  give  excellent 
young  trees  to  set  in  the  orchard,  at  a  small  cost. 

Crafting  Old  Trees,  to  convert  valueless  kinds  into 
better  ones,  should  be  done  just  when  the  buds 
swell.  We  can  not  repeat  the  directions  for  this 
every  year.  Grafting  was  described  in  full,  with  en¬ 
gravings,  and  made  so  simple  that  any  intelligent 
boy  can  do  it,  iu  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
April,  1877,  which  may  be  had,  by  mail,  for-15  cents. 

Books  on  Fruit  Culture. — Every  one  who  has  an 
orchard,  should  have  at  least  one  book  on  fruit  cul¬ 
ture.  A  list  of  the  leading  works  was  given  in 
these  Notes  in  January  last. 

Insects. — Where  the  “Canker-worm”  is  trouble¬ 
some,  look  to  the  barriers  to  prevent  its  ascent,  and 
renew  the  tar  or  printer’s  ink  upon  the  bands. 
Dead  insects  will  often  make  a  bridge  over  which 
the  living  may  cross;  a  daily  inspection  is  needed. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Last  Month’s  Notes,  in  a  great  measure,  indi¬ 
cate  the  principal  work  for  this  month,  and  as  that 
will  be  planting,  it  can  not  be  pushed  forward  too 
early.  Early  planting  is  desirable  for  every  kind  of 
fruit.  In  northern  localities  the 

Winter  Covering  of  strawberries  and  the  tender 
kinds  of  raspberries  will  remain  until  the  present 
month.  Lift  the  raspberries,  and  tie  them  to  the 
stakes  or  trellis,  when  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is 
over,  and  open  the  straw,  or  hay,  on  the  strawber¬ 
ry  beds,  over  each  plant,  to  expose  it  freely. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  should  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  last  fall,  or  early  this  spring,  but  it  may  be 
done  now  if  the  plants  have  not  started  into  growth. 

Grapes. — The  Notes  of  last  month,  together  with 
the  article  on  page  144,  should  induce  those  who 
have  no  vines  to  plant  them,  and  will  serve  as  a 
guide  as  to  what,  where,  and  how  to  plant. 

Jfiiaeixem  :m<il  Market  ©-srdeB*. 

In  all,  except  the  most  northern  localities,  the 
cold-frame  plants  will  be  set  out,  and  the  sashes 
which  have  covered  them  during  the  winter,  will 
be  doing  service  on  other  frames,  in  forwarding 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc. 

Hot-Beds  and  Cold-Frames,  in  which  seeds  have 
been  sown,  will  need  increased  care,  as  the  sun 
gets  warm  or.  Last  month  we  indicated  what  this 
care  is — abundant  ventilation  during  the  day,  early 
closing  of  the  frames,  and  covering  in  cool  nights. 

Parly  Sowing  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in 
Canada  that  it  does  in  Georgia,  yet  there  are  in 
both  localities  certain  things  that  may  be  sown  first. 

The  Earliest  Sowings,  everywhere,  are  of  Beet, 
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Parsnip,  Early  Turnip,  Spinach,  Radish,  Peas,  Leek, 
Onion,  Parsley,  and  Cresu.  These  should  be  sown 
first  so  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked,  and  all  are 
to  be  sown  where  they  are  to  growr,  though  Parsley 
and  Leeks  may  be  transplanted  if  desired. 

Seed-Beds  of  Cabbages  and  other  things  to  be 
transplanted,  if  not  under  glass,  or  in  window- 
boxes  in  the  house,  as  heretofore  advised,  may  be 
made  in  a  sheltered  sunny  place  in  the  open  ground. 

Early  Potatoes ,  to  be  early,  must  be  planted  at 
once,  and  if  the  soil  is  light  and  warm,  no  matter  if 
a  frost  nips  the  tops,  they  will  start  from  below. 

Succession  Crops. — Where  the  season  has  allowed 
of  early  sowing  of  Beets,  Peas,  Radishes,  Spinach, 
and  other  early  vegetables,  succession  crops  should 
be  put  in  every  two  weeks  or  so,  until  hot  weather 
is  likely  to  prevent  their  healthful  growth — and  this 
should  be  kept  in  mind  all  through  the  season. 

Asparagus.  — If  new  beds  are  to  be  made,  get  one- 
year-old  plants,  and  give  them  all  the  room  that 
can  be  afforded.  The  old  directions  for  a  family 
garden  were,  to  put  the  plants  12  by  18  inches. 
This  will  do  if  no  more  space  can  be  afforded,  but 
market-growers  find  that  the  wider  the  space,  the 
better  the  crop.  Some  who  grow  for  markets,  set 
the  plants  as  wide  apart  as  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  find 
this  the  most  profitable  for  field  culture.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  impracticable  in  a  family  gar¬ 
den,  where  2x2  feet  will  be  wide  enough.  The  old 
practice  of  manuring  a  bed  to  last  for  years  is  not 
now  followed.  The  plants  at  setting  should  have 
a  good  supply  of  manure,  and  then  an  annual  dress¬ 
ing  afterwards.  Asparagus  should  not  be  cut 
until  the  third  year  after  setting. 

Sweet  Potatoes  should  be  started  about  six  weeks 
before  they  can  be  safely  set  out,  which  is, 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  about  June  1st. 
This  is  a  sub-tropical  plant,  and  nothing  is 
gained  by  putting  it  in  the  open  ground  uutil 
that  is  well  warmed.  In  southern  localities,  the 
potatoes  are  “  bedded  out  a  pit  is  dug  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place,  manure  put  in,  and  some  soil  placed 
over  it.  The  potatoes  are  laid  in,  and,  if  large,  cut 
lengthwise,  and  covered  with  about  two  inches  of 
rich  soil ;  the  bed  must  be  covered  at  night,  and  on 
cool  days,  with  boards.  In  the  Northern  States, 
the  potatoes  are  started  in  a  liot-bed. 

Odds  and  Ends.—  Procure  all  the  seeds  you  are 
likely  to  need,  early ...  .Read  over  Notes  for  the 

last  two  months _ If  you  have  no  seed-diill,  get 

one  of  some  kind — it  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son,  even  with  a  small  garden _ Read  Prof.  At¬ 

water’s  articles  on  fertilizers,  in  former  months,  as 
they  apply  to  the  garden  as  well  as  to  the  field. 
Try  new  varieties,  all  that  you  can  afford,  but  do 
not  give  up  standard  sorts  for  novelties,  however 
highly  praised.  Try  new  things,  but  go  slow. 

Flower  Was'dlcia  asad.  Lawn, 

The  title  really  should  be  “  The  Lawn  and  Flow¬ 
er  Garden,”  as  in  many  cases  the  lawn  is  the  first 
consideration  ;  the  lawn  is  the  ground-work  upon 
which  the  flower-beds,  be  they  simple  or  elaborate, 
are  to  be  displayed. 

In  making  a  Lawn,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  work  is  to  last  for  years,  and  that  the  soil  must 
be  as  well  prepared  for  the  grass  as  if  for  the 
choicest  plants.  Draining,  if  needed,  is  the  first 
necessity  ;  to  this  must  follow,  abundant  manur¬ 
ing,  deep  plowing,  harrowing,  and  rolling.  If  the 
rolling  discovers  any  weak  spots,  these  must  be 
filled  in.  The  next  question  will  be 

Sods  or  Seeds  ? — If  the  lawn  is  not  too  large,  and 
good  pasture,  or  road-side  turf,  is  to  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  better  to  use  it ;  but, 

In  Turfing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  to 
make  a  successful  lawn,  the  soil  is  to  be  as  well 
prepared  as  for  sowing  seeds.  The  turf  should  be 
of  the  best  kind,  and  free  from  all  Weeds  ;  and 
when  laid,  should  be  well  pounded  down.  If  any 
soft  spots  are  found,  they  should  be  made  solid. 

In  Seeding  a  Lawn,  it  is  very  desirable  to  lay  all 
the  margins  along  roads  and  paths,  as  well  as  the 
margins  of  flower-beds,  with  turf.  Sow  early,  and, 
to  insure  an  even  cast,  divide  the  seed  into  three 


or  four  parts,  and  sow  in  as  many  different  direc¬ 
tions.  For  kinds,  see  last  month.  Use  the  roller 
freely,  and  notice,  mend,  and  re-sowT  all  soft  spots. 

Sowing  Grain  with  Grass,  which  is  often  advised, 
is  not  needed  unless  the  lawn  is  soot  very  late. 

Planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  can  not  be  done  now, 
too  soon.  The  planting  of  ornamental  beds,  usual¬ 
ly  done  with  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants,  should 
be  deferred  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed. 

Ornamental  Beds. — Experience  has  shown  that 
Europeau  examples  have  little  value  for  us,  and 
that  for  ornamental  work  we  must  depend  upon 
foliage,  rather  than  upon  flowers  ;  and  we  may  em¬ 
ploy,  for  effect,  plants  with  colored  foliage,  and 
those  with  broad  leaves,  like  the  Cannas  and  other 
similar  plants,  generally  classed  as  sub-tropical. 

Coleuses  and  Alter nantheras. — Plants  of  this  kind 
of  course  require  a  greenhouse  to  provide  a  stock. 
Those  who  have  not  such  facilities,  can  produce 
ornamental  effects  later  in  the  season  with 

Annuals. — Thus,  some  of  the  ornamental  varieties 
of  Ridnus,  or  Castor  Oil  Plant,  are  very  effective  ; 
another  very  showy  annual,  judiciously  used,  is 
Euphorbia  margin  at  a.  Then  there  are  the  different 

Celosias. — Indeed,  a  consultation  of  the  seed  cat¬ 
alogues  of  the  leading  houses,  will  suggest  various 
other  annuals  that  may  be  used  with  good  effect. 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  excellent  bedding  effects  may  be  produced  with 
these.  We  last  year  described  a  bed  filled  with  the 
White  Anemone  Japonica,  bordered  with  Sedum 
speetdbile.  Other  combinations  may  be  made. 

Spring  Bulbs,  such  as  Gladiolus,  Tiger  Flower, 
and  others,  are  to  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  settled.  It  is  well  to  make  two  or  three 
plantings  for  a  succession. 


Greenhouse  :iob«1  Window  IPlstaiSs. 

Shade  will  soon  be  needed  for  plants  under  glass; 
this  is  best  done  by  white-wash — ordinary  lime 
wash,  such  as  is  used  upon  plastered  walls.  To 
make  a  gradual  shade,  this  is  flirted  from  the 
brush  in  drops,  sprinkling  the  glass  thinly  at  first, 
and  increasing  the  spattering  as  the  sun  gets  hotter. 

Shade  for  Window  Plants  must  be  provided  in  a 
different  manner;  usually  a  screen  of  common 
cotton  cloth,  such  as  would  be  needed,  were  there 
no  plants  at  the  window,  will  be  sufficient. 

Hardening-off  will  be  necessary  with  all  plants, 
whether  in  the  window  or  greenhouse.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished,  in  either  case,  by  free  admission  of  air, 
whenever  the  outside  temperature  will  allow. 

Stripping  the  Greenhouse,  and  placing  all  the  plants 
outside,  is  not  now  so  much  practised  as  formerly, 
as  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  the  house  in  an  attractive 
condition  not  only  by  the  use  of  the  summer-bloom¬ 
ing  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Gesnerias,  and  those 
of  that  family,  but  by  the  use  of  such  showy  annu¬ 
als  as  the  Balsams.  "Whoever  lias  not  seen  the  Bal¬ 
sams  carefully  grown  in  pots,  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  beauty  that  this  flower  is  capable  of.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  some  other  annuals. 

Plants  to  go  into  the  Border,  such  as  Geraniums, 
will  get  too  large  by  fall  to  be  taken  in  again,  and 
it  is  well  to  propagate  others  from  cuttings  early  in 
the  season  to  decorate  the  house  next  winter. 

Bulbs. — The  last  of  the  Hyacinths,  and  other 
bulbs,  will  now  be  in  flower.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
fade,  turn  out  the  bulbs,  if  the  ground  is  open,  in 
some  spare  corner,  and  they  will  in  time  resuscitate. 

- <»» - — 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


,  The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  March  1  %h,  1S78, 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev.  Oats. 

23 d’s  this  m’tli348, 000  3,801,000  1.516,000  91.500  560,000  403,000 

27Wsiast  mTh3Sl,000  3,611,000  1,731,000  67,000  504,000  537,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev.  Oats. 

23  d’s  this  m’th339j)00  3,912,000  3,238.000  243,000  551.000  526,000 

27  d’s  last  m’tli351,000  3,976,000  2,S7i,000  203,000  470,000  5S1.000 


‘2.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  (lavs  1878.. 313,000  3, SOI, 000  1,516,000  91,000  569,000  403  000 

23  (lays  1877.. 239, 000  263,000  1,401,000  69,000  194,000  613,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  (lays  1878.. 339, 000  3.912,000  2,233,000  243,000  551,000  526,000 
23  days  1377.  .227,000  634,000  1,931,004  98,000  246,000  771,000 

3.  ' Exports.from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  Mar.  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barleu.  Oats.  Peas. 

hbls.  bush.  hush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush. 

1878.. .. 475.400  7.483,409  2,776,780  339,829  621,599  37,847  55,550 

1877. .  ..254,958  1,576,S39  2,078,553  164,389  95,457  29,338  124  857 

1570.. .. 357. 775  1,910,068  2,639,925  15,387  46,206  198,153 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Rarleu.  Oats.  Malt. 

hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bush, 

Mar.ll, 1878. .1,639,371  420,181  111,200  €60,145  1,090,897  275,705 

Feb.  11, 1878.. 1,674, 035  774,470  208,846  831,673  1,415,638  318,079 

Jan.  10, 1878.. 2, 586, 715  105,909  236,333  913,898  1,687.985  821,474 

Dee.  10.1S77.  .2.S44.982  1.723,229  399,077  864,787  1,S79, 052  358,849 

Nov.  5, 1877..  9S1.374  2,643,502  166,949  368,429  1,770,759  328,388 

May  7,1877..  761,686  468,809  193,016  174,375  347,881  291,654 

Feb.  7, 1877.. 3, 083.819  2,302,201  374,142  671.114  956,114  388.605 

Jan.  8. 1877.. 3, 668, 010  3,077,504  341,750  905,615  1.088,104  425,406 

Dec.  11,1876.  .3,110.283  3,385,554  218.841  873.310  1,182,322  512,041 

Apr.  10.1876.. 3, 393, 074  232,140  08,429  200,381  706,282  436,942 

Jan.  10, 1876.. 5, 802, 293  663,982  100,711  325,191  1,0S0,300  307,438 


Cunr.KNT  Wholesale  Pricks. 


Prick  of  Gor.n, 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  ft  00 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  4  00 

Extra  Western .  4  85 

Extra  Genesee .  5  25 

Snuerllne  Western  .  3  85 


Fc-b.  12, 

101  7-8 


© 

@  8  00 
©  9  00 
©  0  50 
©  4  75 
©  4  00 
©  3  10 


Mar.  12. 
JOO  3-4 

$4  10  ©  5  50 


Kyk  Flour. .  3  00 

Corx-.Mkai .  2  50  _ 

Huckwheat  Flour,  9  100  lbs  1  25  @2  00 

Buckwheat,  per  hush . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed  . 

White . 

Oats—  Western . 

Stale  . 

Ryu  . 

Harley  . . 

Barley  Malt . . 

IIay— Bale,  59  101)  lbs . 

Straw,  IP  100  lbs . 

Cotton—  Middlings.  #  lb _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1877,-#  lb . 

old,  IP  fl> . 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  IP  lb 
Seed— Glover.  "West.  &  StlP  lb 

Timothy,  IP  bushel . .  135 

Flax.  IP  bushel . 

Sugar— Re  fi’g&  Grocery  IP  lb 

Molasses.  Cuba.  59  gal . 

New  Orleans,  9  gal . 

Coffee—  I  !io  (Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,?llb. 

Seed  Leaf,  IP  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  IP  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  IP  lb . 

California,  spring  clip, . 

California  fall  clip . 

Tallow,  IP  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— IP  ton  .  30  00 

Fork— M  ess,  id  barrel  _ 

Extra  Prime,  #  barrel.  _ _  9  00 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

Hard,  in  tres.  &  hbls,  #  100  lb 

Butter— State.  IP  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  iP  lb 

Eggs— Fresh.  #  dozen  _  12  @  18 

Poultrv— Fowls  &  Chickens  8  @  15 

Turkeys — IB  lb .  6  @  15 

Geese,  9  pair .  1  00  @1  75 

Ducks,  9  pair .  55  @  90-’ 


4  10 
4  75 
4  75 
4  10 
3  00 


^  7  75 
@  8  50 
@  6  25 
©  4  65 
@  3  90 


2  50  ©  3  10 
1  25  ©  1  85 


55 

© 

58 

Nominal. 

1  35 

© 

1  44 

1  35 

@ 

1  41 

1  00 

© 

1  40 

1  00 

© 

1  36% 

50 

© 

60 

52 

© 

58 

44 

© 

59% 

47 

© 

60 

54 

@ 

60 

52 

I 

61 

33 

© 

41% 

S3 

@ 

40 

35 

© 

41% 

35 

© 

41 

63 

© 

75 

70 

© 

76 

60 

@  1  00 

48 

© 

95 

65 

@  1  20 

60 

@ 

1  20 

40 

© 

85 

40 

© 

85 

40 

@ 

65 

35 

© 

65 

11 

© 

11% 

11 

© 

11% 

5 

© 

13 

5 

© 

13 

1 

@ 

5 

1 

© 

5 

45 

© 

50 

So 

© 

47% 

,  3- 

1® 

8% 

8 

© 

8% 

1  35 

©  1  40 

1  25 

© 

1  40 

1  55 

© 

— 

1  45 

@ 

1  50  - 

6%© 

8% 

6%@ 

8% 

30 

© 

36 

20 

© 

35 

25 

@ 

49 

22 

@ 

48 

15 

@ 

18% 

14 

@ 

1 7% 

4 

© 

15 

4 

© 

15 

4 

@ 

50 

4 

@ 

50 

28 

@ 

52 

'  25 

© 

52 

20 

© 

40 

28 

© 

40 

13 

@ 

32 

18 

© 

28 

10 

@ 

23 

12 

© 

20 

7> 

7% 

7%@ 

7  % 

30  00 

©31  00 

SO  00 

@31  00 

11  25 

@11  75 

10  00 

@10  ‘•’5 

9  00 

© 

— 

Nominal. 

12  50 

©13  00 

12  01) 

@12  50 

7  12%@  8  10 

7  25 

© 

7  65 

12 

© 

37 

10 

@ 

36  • 

10 

@ 

40 

10 

© 

38 

5 

® 

13% 

5 

@ 

14 

30  _ 

7  @  14 

5  ©  14 

1  00  @  2  00 

.  60  @  1  00 


Ducks.  Wild,  #  pair . 

25 

@  2  00 

30 

@  2  25 

Grouse,  #pair . 

75 

©  1  25 

75 

©  1  50 

Pfgkons,  wild,  West’ll,#  doz 

,  — 

@  - 

1  00 

©  2  00 

Quail,  IP  dozen . 

1  00 

@  2  00 

1  50 

@  2  75 

Rabbits,  9  pair . 

30 

@  35 

2) 

@  25 

Hares,  9  pair . 

30 

@  35 

20 

@  25 

Turnips  $  bid . 

75 

®  1  00 

50 

@  1  00 

Cabb  iges— 9  100 . 

3  00 

©  4  00 

2  00 

@  4  50 

Red . 

2  50 

©  4  00 

2  fO 

@  4  50 

Onions— new.#  bbl . 

1  25 

@  1  75 

1  12%@  1  87% 

Carrots,  9  bbl  . 

75 

©  1  00 

75 

©  1  00 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  9  bbl. . 

6  00 

©  7  00 

4  50 

@  5  00 

Potatoes—!?  hbl . 

1  25 

©  2  00 

1  25 

@  1  87% 

Sweet  Potatoes—?)  bbl . 

1  50 

©  2  50 

1  25 

@  2  50 

Beets,  59  bbl . 

50 

@  75 

60 

@  75 

Bermuda,  $  crate .  . 

— - 

©  - 

75 

©  1  00 

Peas— Canada,  In  bond,  ?)  bu 

— 

@  83 

82 

©  S3 

green,  ?)  bush . 

1  30 

@  - 

1  15 

@  1  25 

Beans— 5B  bushel . 

1  50 

©  2  GO 

1  45 

©  2  50 

Broom-corn  . .  . . 

4 

@  7% 

4 

.©  7% 

Spinach,  ?t  bbl . 

— 

©  - 

1  50 

@  2  50- 

Kale.  #  bid . 

— 

@  — 

1  00 

@  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Bermuda,  9  box.. 

1  50 

©  - 

75 

©  1  00 

Apples— TP  barrel . 

2  75 

®  5  00 

3  00 

@  5  50 

Peanuts,  domestic,  59  bush.. 

— 

@  - 

1  00 

©  1  45 

Grapes,  ?)  lb . 

2 

@  7 

— 

@  - 

Cranberries—"#  bbl . 

5  00 

@  7  00 

7  00 

©  9  00 

derate . 

1  00 

©  1  25 

1  25 

®  2  50 

Oranges,  Florida,  #  bbl _ 

2  7a 

©  5  00 

3  50 

©  5  50 

Gold  has  been  up  to  102%,  and  down  to  100%,  closing 
March  12,  at  100%,  (or  nearly  down  to  par),  ns  against 
101  %  on  Feb.  12;  102%  on  January  12;  103  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12;  102%  on  Nov.  12;  103  on  October  12;  105%  on 
July  12;  101%  on  June  12;  107%  on  May  12;  104%  on 
March  12,  of  last  year. . .  .Though  the  receipts  and  sales  of 
Breadstuff's,  during  the  month,  have  been  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  liberal  aggregate,  the  course  of  the  market  lias  been 
far  from  satisfactory  to  sellers,  who  have  been  compelled 
to  make  further  important  concessions  to  buyers,  especi¬ 
ally  toward  the  close,  with  a  view  to  placing  supplies 
promptly.  Advices  from  Europe  continue  against  the 
export  interest,  and  serve  to  depress  values.  Flour  and 
Barley  close  heavily  and  irregularly,  on  a  tame  move¬ 
ment.  Wheat  and  Corn  leave  off  irregularly.  Of  the  pur¬ 
chases,  on  export  account,  were  large  quantities  of  Wheat 
for  French,  German,  and  other  Continental  markets;  and 
of  Rye,  chiefly  for  Germany.  Operations  in  Barley  were 
much  less  extensive,  as  well  for  shipment,  as  for  home 
use.  Some  revival  of  export  demand  has  been  noted  for 
Oats. ..  .In  the  line  of  Provisions,  the  feature  has  been 
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the  increased  depression,  which,  in  the  instance  of 
hog  products,  was  extreme  and  embarrassing  to  many 
operators,  influenced  mainly  by  the  discouraging  reports 
from  the  Chicago  market,  where  the  enormous  receipts 
told  decidedly  against  the  interests  of  sellers.  At  the 
materially  reduced  figures,  extensive  transactions  were 
noted,  particularly  in  Lard  and  Bacon,  in  good  part  for 
export.  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Eggs,  closed  generally  weak 
as  to  price,  on  a  restricted  business — Hops  have  been 
fairly  active,  mostly  for  shipment,  at  about  former  rates. 

_ Wool  has  been  very  moderately  sought  after,  and  at 

the  close  quoted  easier  and  irregular,  on  freer  offerings. 

. . .  .Tobacco  has  been  in  comparatively  slack  demand,  yet 
has  varied  little  as  to  values.... A  much  livelier  home 
and  export  inquiry  has  been  noted  for  Clover  Seed,  which 
advanced  sharply,  closing  strong;  abetter  demand  also 
for  Timothy,  which  left  oft’  more  firmly.  Other  Seeds  in¬ 
active  and  unsettled _ Hay  and  straw  have  been  in 

moderate  demand  within  the  previous  range. ..  .Ocean 
freights  have  been  fairly  active,  but  at  a  further  material 
declining  in  rates,  leaving  off  heavily.  ..Grain  rates 
by  steam  to  Liverpool  closed  March  12th  at  7d. ;  to 
Glasgow,  814@9(L ;  to  London,  7)4(1.  ;  to  Bristol,  8fa> 
S ;id. ;  to  Hull,  9@9 %d. ;  to  the  Continent.  S lA©9)4d  ; 
to  Liverpool,  by  sail,  6%@7 d. ;  London,  by  sail,  7@. 
7/4^-.  T?  bush.  Flour  to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  3-s.@As. 
3d.,  and  by  sail  at  2s.  1  )4d.\  London,  by  sail,  2s. 1)4 d„  and 
by  steam,  3s.  3d.  ;  Bristol,  by  steam,  3s.  3d. .  and  sail,  2s.(a) 
2s.  3d.  per  bbl.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  30s.@. 
37s.  6 d.  per  ton.  Cotton  by  sail  1  / 32@,%d.,  and  steam  at 
7/sa@&d.  lb.  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at 
5s.  3d.,  and  to  Continental  ports,  5s.  6e?.@6s. ;  Italian  ports, 
5s.  3d.@5s.  7 'Ad.  per  quarter;  to  Lisbon,  in  ship’s  bags, 
15 )4  cts.  per  bushel,  and  from  Philadelphia,  in  shippers’ 
bags,  15@15)£  cts.  per  bushel. 
i>'evr  York  Buve-Slock  IYK:arkcts. 

RECEIPTS. 

were  ending  Reeves 

Feb.  18 . 10,525 

Feb.  25  9,433 

Mar.  4 .  9,483 

Mar.lt  .  6.S01 

Total  for  4  Weeks.  .36,242 
do.  for  prev.  4  lFeefc«35,566 

Reeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 9,060 

do.  do.  last  .1  ronth  . .  8,891 
do.  do.  prev’s  Me 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 


Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

90 

826 

21,747 

37.350 

88 

783 

23,862 

36,509 

152 

958 

21,273 

35,952 

197 

1,044 

19,836 

29,863 

527 

3,611 

86,718 

139,674 

440 

3,361 

86,279 

143.786 

9,060 

132 

903 

21,679 

84,918 

8, S91 

110 

840 

21,570 

35,946 

8, 410 

77 

954 

2  i  ,201 

38,935 

'VKKK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

Fill.  18 . 

.  73f@!ip,c. 

8^10  c. 

9!4c. 

Kel>.  25 . 

.  7M9S11  c. 

8 \i@  9!<c. 

9  c. 

Mar.  4 . 

.  7  ©Ifljfc. 

8A®  914c. 

854c. 

Mar.  11 . 

.  7  @!03fc. 

SJ4®  9J4C. 

854c. 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  19  ton . . .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  ltaw  Bone,.  .55.00 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs  26.14 
<lo.  Spring  Wheat  Manure,  $  1,000  lbs.,  25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton.  42.00 

do.  do.  do.  extra  fine _  do.  40.00 

do.  do.  do.  fine .  do.  38.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  Lawn  Top  Dressing .  do.  60.00 

do.  Potato  Manure,  (Ville  Formula)..  do.  51.94 

Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre .  20.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.00 

“  Rye  do  do  10.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  15.00 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (55  to  60  per  cent),  per  ton.  22.50 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9^c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  potasii  4 1  per  cent)  per  lb _ 4  c. 

do.  do.  (actual  potash  27K  per  cent)  per  lb  2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton$lS.OO 
Muriate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb...2>4C. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  i'Ac.®  4>4c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb _  45fc.@  5>^c. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  (ammonia  14  per  cent)  p.  ton  $55 


THWCJS,  5'KEE,  ior  S 
Montlis  Yet. — The  One  Hundred  Articles,  including 
many  most  desirable  and  useful  tilings,  offered  in  October 
last  as  presents,  or  premiums,  or  rewards,  to  those  who 
forwarded  subscribers  to  this  Journal,  are  all  still  open 
to  all  our  readers,  and  will  be  so  for  three  months  longer. 
Over  20,000  persons  have  secured  these,  often  getting, 
for  a  few  hours’  time,  desirable  articles  worth  many  dol¬ 
lars.  This  month  of  APRIL,  is  a  good  season  for  such 
effort.  Spring  work  is  opening,  and  multitudes  of  people 
will  feel  the  need  of  just  such  hints  and  helps  as  these 
pages  afford.  The  “Hints  on  Work  for  the  Month,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  practical  men  who  write  from  daily  experience, 
are  alone  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper,  in  help¬ 
ing  to  systematize  one’s  work,  to  aid  the  memory,  and 
afford  useful  suggestions.  Tell  a  neighbor  or  two,  or  more, 
about  the  paper  and  its  advantages,  forward  their  names, 
and  receive  the  premiums.  A  full,  illustrated  description 
of  the  premiums  will  be  forwarded  to  any  one  sending  a 
Postal  Card,  giving  his  address,  and  asking  for  “Illus¬ 
trated  Premium  List.”  Many  ILadies  have  been 


can  for  the  same  price  have  the  German  edition,  which 
contains  all  the  engravings  and  valuable  articles  of  the 
English  edition,  with  the  addition  of  a  valuable  Special 
Department,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Fred.  Miinch. 

A  Microscope  for  Every  Sub¬ 
scriber. — Every  subscriber  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  1878,  is  entitled  to  receive  one  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Microscopes,  delivered  free  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories,  on  remitting  00  cents  ;  or 
for  40  cents  if  the  Microscope  be  taken  at  the  office.  The 
invariable  price  to  non-snbscribcrs  is  $1.50,  or  $1.05  if 
sent  pre-paid.  At  $1.05,  it  is  far  cheaper  than  any  micro¬ 
scope  of  equal  usefulness  that  was  ever  before  offered. 
By  new  methods,  and  by  making  them  on  a  scale  twenty 
times  greater  than  ever  before  attempted,  the  cost  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  These  special  advantages  are  re¬ 
served  exclusively  for  the  subscribers  of  this  Journal  for 
the  present  year;  and  by  paying  part  of  the  co-t  them¬ 
selves,  the  Publishers  supply  them  at  the  nominal  price 
above  named.  Continued  testimonials  are  daily  received 
of  their  high  value,  from  the  best  Judges.  Since  our  last 
issue,  they  have,  after  examination,  been  adopted  by 
several  classes  in  Botany  and  Natural  History  in  Colleges 
ami  Seminaries— the  members  of  the  classes  taking  the 
Microscope  and  the  Am.  Agriculturist.  The  Microscopic 
articles  in  this  Journal,  the  present  year,  will  be  worth 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  both  paper  and  Microscope. 

Ouia*  “  World’s  Fair,”  or  *“  Sdrtisul 
SKazaar,”  will  be  worth  a  visit  by  every  reader. — We 
mean  the  show  of  Machinery,  Plants,  Seeds,  etc.,  etc., 
as  set  forth  by  a  multitude  of  exhibitors  in  our  business 
pages.  No  better  class  of  dealers,  taken  as  a  whole,  ever 
brought  their  wares  together.  It  pays  to  read  through  all 
the  advertisements,  to  see  what  is  offered,  by  whom, 
where,  etc.  Thousands  of  questions  addressed  to  the 
Editors  as  to  where  this  and  that  thing  can  he  found,  are 
answered  in  the  advertising  pages.  Those  in  charge  of 
that  department  are  constantly  instructed  to  admit  no 
advertiser  who  has  not  the  ability  to  do,  and  the  intention 
to  do,  what  he  promises.  We  intend  our  advertising 
pages  to  he  not  only  a  source  of  reliable  information 
to  our  readers,  but  also  as  reliable  as  the  reading  pages 
themselves.  When  ordering  or  corresponding  with  any 
of  our  advertisers,  it  is  well  to  let  them  know  that  yon 
arc  a  reader  of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we 
expect,  and  what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  aud 
fair  treatment. 


Beeves. — The  market  has  been  weak  and  declining 
steadily  through  the  month,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  quo¬ 
tations.  The  shipment  of  1,000  head  the  first  week,  only 
helped  to  arrest  the  decline  temporarily,  and  various 
causes,  which  could  not  be  overcome,  finally  weighed 
down  the  market,  and  resulted  in  reducing  it  to  the  low¬ 
est  condition  knqwn  for  many  years.  Exporters  have 
operated  largely  at  the  decline,  and  this  safely  valve  of 
the  foreign  shipments  has  done  much  to  strengthen  the 
market.  The  final  recovery  and  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
future  which  marked  the  close  was  due  to  this  cause 
alone.  The  highest  price  of  the  closing  business  was 
10%c.  T?  ft1  for  56-lb  extra  cattle;  the  lowest  was  7c.  for 
some  common  natives  of  55  lb  to  the  cwt.  City  dressed 
beef  sold  for  6c.  to  8c.  $  lb.  One  of  the  heaviest  steers 
ever  sold  in  this  market  came  from  Long  Island,  dress¬ 
ing  1,925  lbs.,  netting  8}fc.  $  ft, or.  $163  for  the  carcass. .  . 
Cows.— A  limited  demand  has  made  a  dull  market  for 
cows,  and  prices  are  lower.  Very  few  cows  reach  to  $70 
per  head,  the  bulk  of  t,he  sales  for  good  ones  being  about 
$60.  Ordinary  have  sold  for  $45,  and  poor  as  low  as  $35. 

. .  .Calves,— For  good  veals  tbe  market  has  been  steady, 
closing  at  6c.@7Xe.  $  lb.,  live  weight.  Half-fed  sold  at 
4c.@6c.  $  1b  alive.  Hog-dressed  are  not  plenty,  but  a 
quiet,  market  held  them  down  to  S®9c.  $  1b  for  the  best, 
6@Sc.  $  ft  for  good,  and  5c.  for  poor  ones  ..  Sbeep 
and  Lambs,- After  a  dull  market,  enlivened  by  only 
one  spurt,  when  receipts  happened  to  be  light,  the  closing 
business  was  somewhat  better,  but  not  enough  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices.  The  closing  prices  were  $5. 20® $6.50  per 
head  for  sheep,  $5@$5.75  for  ewes,  and  0@7Jfc.  ft  for 
lambs.  City-dressed  mutton  sold  at  6)4@S)4c.  <g  1b  for 
fair  to  prime. . .  Swine.— Prices  have  fallen  to  a  lower 
point  than  at  any  time  since  1S60  for  dressed  pork;  4M@, 
4%c.  $  1b  is  probably  the  lowest  mark  that  will  be  made 
this  season,  and  Ibis  point  was  reached  at  the  close. 
Live  hogs  were  quotable  at.  3%®4c.  $  1b,  with  no  buyers 
for  them.  Jersey-dressed  pigs  sold  for  4y2@3/2c.  ft  ft. 

Prices  of  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . 

Middlings,  per  ton . 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . 

Unseed-oil-cake.  western,  per  tom 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton . 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  !b . 


$18.00®  $20.00 
.  19.00®  21.00 
.  15.00®  21.00 
.  44.00®  47.00 
.  25.50®  40.00 
3®  4 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.  Pernv.  Guano  10  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  19  tom. $56. 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  19  ton,  cargo  F  5H. 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c. .  69. 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51. 


very  successful  in  securing  these  premiums. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inc’vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Publishers’  Notices,  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Annual 

Subscription  Rates  of  tbe  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,  $3;  Three  Copies,  $4.23  ($1.40  each)  ;  Four  Copies, 
$5.20  ($1.30  each) ;  Five  to  Nine  Copies,  $1.25  each  ;  Ten  to 
Nineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Twenty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  tbe  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17 cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. .  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  1G  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail'.  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.60 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

TIioGermaJi  American  Agricultiirn 

ist  is  receiving  large  subscriptions  from  every  quarter, 
indicating  that  the  additions  and  improvements  made  in 
it  are  being  recognized  and  appreciated.  It  is  the  only 
purely  German  Agricultural  paper  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  intend,  with  the  assistance  of  our  English  read¬ 
ers,  to  at  least  double  its  circulation  during  the  present 
year.  Please  make  known  to  your  German  neighbors 
the  merits  of  the  English  Agriculturist,  and  that  they 


RB<>plsrs  asa«l  Cot$o«»woo«ls  are  so 

common,  that  one  would  suppose  that  botanists  knew  all 
about  them.  Prof.  Serono  Watson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  writing  up  the  genus  in  a  recent  article  for  the  “Am. 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,”  found  the  materials  in  the 
principal  herbaria  remarkably  meagre  —  our  common 
species,  even  in  the  greatest  of  our  collections,  the  Gray 
Herbarium  at  Harvard  College  being  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sented.  Prof.  Watson  asks  for  specimens  of  the  genus 
Populus, including  all  known  as  Poplars  and  Cottonwoods, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  lie  says  :  “  Specimens  may 
he  sent  by  mail,  fresh  from  the  tree,  without  the  trouble 
of  pressing,  or  drying,  by  wrapping  them  in  an  ordinary 
newspaper.”  Although  be  does  not  mention  it,  lotus  beg 
on  his  behalf  that  senders  forward  a  Postal  Card,  announc¬ 
ing  the  specimens,  by  the  same  mail,  aud  give  any  notes 
about  the  trees  that  may  he  of  interest.  Address  to  “Prof. 
Sereno  Watson,  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  Mass.” 

Any  IF':»itiily  SJcsIriing  a  Temporary  or 
Permanent  Residence,  with  special  advantages  forEduca- 
tion,  Good  Society,  etc.,  will  be  interested  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  on  page  160. 

Importsiiice  <»4*  llie  Fish  Siitercst. 

— A  comparatively  few  individuals  are  enthusiastically 
engaged  in  trying  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the  value 
of  onr  fish  interest.  They  claim,  and  justly,  that  our  in¬ 
land  waters  may,  at  comparatively  little  expense,  be  made 
to  yield  many  millions  of  dollar’s  worth  of  excellent 
food.  By  persistent  effort  they  get,  now  and  then,  from 
State  Legislatures  and  Congress,  appropriations  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  dollars,  which  ought  to  be  as  many  thous¬ 
ands,  tftdevelopc  this  interest. — At  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Fish  Cultural  Association,  held  in  New 
York  City  during  the  last  days  of  February.  Mr.  G. 
Brown  Goode,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  subject,  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics  of  the  present  consumption  of  fish  in  the 
United  States  :  codfish,  214,322,000  lbs  ,  value  $4,825,540. 
1,500  vessels  are  engaged  in  this  trade  in  the  United 
States.  Our  whale  fisheries  yield  $2,841,000  annually. 
Of  salmon,  30,000,030  lbs.  are  canned  on  the  Columbia 
River  of  Oregon  alone.  Of  mackerel,  49,000.000  are  caught 
annually,  and  of  menhaden  462,000,000  lbs.,  used  chiefly 
for  oil  and  fertilizers.  In  1876,  there  were,  caught  in  the 
U.  S.,  1,294,038, OOO  lbs.  of  fish  of  ail  kinds,  valued 
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at  $’75,2 78,28 1 .  Of  oysters.  4,000,000,000, 
valued  at  $50,000,000.  (This  equals  100  oysters 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  country.) 

S<vsadiB6*»-  IPapers.  —  We  again  ask  our 
friends  who  send  us  papers  containing  articles  they  wish 
us  to  see,  to  mark  the  articles  by  pencil  or  ink  line  (blue 
pencil  is  best),  so  distinct  that  it  will  readily  catch  the 
eye.  The  clerk  who  opens  the  paper  mail  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  read,  even  the  headings,  of  the  articles  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  papers  that  come  daily.  Also  notify  us  by  let¬ 
ter  or  postal,  by  the  same  mail,  of  the  sending  of  the 
paper.  We  now  and  then  get  a  card— like  the  one  at 
hand— saying:  “I  sent  you  last  week  a  copy  of,”  etc. 
The  paper,  not  being  marked,  is  no  doubt  on  its  way  to 
the  paper-mill,  to  be  ground  over.  The  Post-office 
rulings  allow  an  article  to  he  marked  by  a  line,  to  call  at¬ 
tention,  but,  of  course,  there  must  be  no  writing. 

Maicli  lielay  sttjtul  Bf>isaj>poisitmeMt 

result  from  mixing  editorial  and  business  matters  in  the 
same  letter.  A  letter  on  business,  of  course,  goes  first 
to  the  business  department  to  which  it  belongs,  whether 
it  relates  to  matters  concerning  the  paper  or  to  the  book 
business.  When  those  having  charge  of  such  matters 
have  done  with  the  letter,  it  is  passed  over  to  the  ed¬ 
itors.  It  may,  and  often  does,  happen,  that  a  question 
for  the  editors,  in  this  way,  often  loses  a  whole  month, 
through  the  delay  of  a  day  or  two  thus  caused.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  putting  the  editorial  and  the  business 
matters  on  separate  sheets  in  the  same  envelope. 

Sosg»jslystng-  Esperssaseasfjsl  lFerlil- 
Izers.— In  proposing  the  Farm  Experiments,  described 
last  month,  and  elsewhere  in  the  present  number,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  make  arrangements  at  once  with  some 
one  to  supply  the  fertilizers  to  be  used  in  the  experi¬ 
ments.  We  consulted  wi tlx  several  responsible  dealers 
that  were  most  accessible,  and  as  the  Manes  Formula 
Company  were  the  first  we  met  who  cheerfully  and  heart¬ 
ily  entered  into  the  project,  arrangements  were  made  to 
have  the  fertilizers  put  up  by  them.  The  reason  why  we 
did  not  merelyname  the  fertilizers,  and  suggest  that  t hey 
might  be  had  of  any  reliable  dealer,  was  because,  in  a 
first  effort,  it  seemed  desirable,  important  even,  to  have 
the  work  concentrated  at  one  point,  to  secure  the  needed 
analysis  and  oversight,  and  the  necessary  uniformity  in 
the  materials  furnished.  Tt  is  due  to  Messrs;  Wm.  n. 
Bowker  &  Co.,  well-known  dealers  in  fertilizers,  at  Boston 
and  New  York,  to  say  that,  on  seeing  our  announcement, 
they  at  once  offered  to  supply  the  trial  samples  on  the 
terms  named,  and  with  all  desifableguarantees.  Wo  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  them  do  so,  as  we  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  ability  and  character;  and  we  might  say 
the  same  in  regard  to  several  others  first-class  dealers. 
But  it  is  hardly  practicable,  at  this  time,  to  make  any 
other  arrangements  than  those  announced  last  month. 
We  hope  some  similar  project  may  be  carried  out  another 
season,  embracing  the  entire  country,  and  a  number  of 
those  dealers  who  guarantee  the  quality  of  their  articles. 

Ssiil©  ©f  E^iaxe  .Jerseys  susail  IFaiaiily 
Cows.— Mr.  Thomas  Fitch,  of  New  London.  Conn.,  an¬ 
nounces  a  sale  of  thoroughbred  Jersey  cattle  and  high- 
grade  animals,  bred  especially  for  family  cows.  No 
breeder  has  been  more  successful  than  Mr.  Fitch  in  mak¬ 
ing  crosses  on  the  Jersey  with  the  effect  of  producing 
high  milk  and  butter-yielding  cows.  This  has  been  an 
especial  business  with  him  for  more  than  30  years.  His 
herd  numbers  over  100  head  of  young  and  mature  thor¬ 
oughbred  and  cross  bred  animals,  many  of  them  being 
rich  butter-makers,  and  all  of  them  good.  Mr.  Fitch’s 
announcement  will  be  seen  elsewhere. 

Cisleiesilite  is  the  name  adopted  by  the  Averill 
Chemical  Paint  Co.  for  a  very  convenient  article,  which 
will  allow  those  who  wish  to  calsomine  their  own  walls 
to  do  so,  if  they  have  only  ordinary  skill.— The  materials 
for  the  wash  are  in  cakes,  which  need  only  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  boiling  water,  to  be  ready  to  use.  The  shades 
are  delicate  and  pleasing,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Averill  folks  have  hit  upon  a  most  popular  thing. 

Skimps  on  :s  Morse’s  SHnowlUler.— 

“  J.  L.  R.,”  Chillicothe,  Mo.  When  collar-galls  have  ir¬ 
ritated  the  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  hard  lumps  have 
formed  there,  they  can  not  be  removed  ;  they  are  growths 
of  the  bone,  and  beyond  the  help  of  the  surgeon. 

CJrsiss  for  Montana  Territory. — 

“  J.  S.  H.,”  Cheyenne,  M.  T.  makes  several  inquiries, 
which  we  would  have  answered  by  mail,  but  he  gave 
only  the  initials,  as  above.  As  stamps  were  enclosed,  a 
reply  by  mail  was  probably  looked  for,  but,  of  course, 
this  is  impossible.  There  is  a  book  on  irrigation,  in 
which  all  the  information  as  to  grasses  for  sowing,  mode 
of  preparing  and  cultivating  the  ground,  making  ditches, 
laying  out  meadows,  and  the  manner  of  irrigating  and 


generally  managing  them,  is  fully  given.  This  is  “  Irri¬ 
gation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard,”  by  Henry 
Stewart,  sent,  post-paid,  for  $1.50,  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.  For  planting  along  the  ditches,  the  common  cotton¬ 
wood,  or  white  willow,  would  be  easy  to  procure,  and 
would  grow  readily  from  cuttings.  Oats  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  over,  and  the  ground  is  fit  for 
working.  Timothy-seed  can  be  procured  at  Omaha,  or 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  The  cost  is  about  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  Tittle  Washer,  made  by  Geo.  D. 
Bissell  &  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Ct.,  having  been  advertised 
in  our  advertising  columns  for  some  time,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  letters  concerning  it.  To  such  we 
would  say  :  The  washers  in  the  marketare  of  two  kinds; 
in  one  the  clothes  are  washed  by  rubbing,  or  squeezing, 
and  in  the  other  by  a  continuous  flow  of  boiling  suds  over 
and  through  the  fabrics.  In  an  article  on  page  144,  we 
have  shown  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  introduction 
of  all  aids  in  washing,  where  the  “help”  (so-called  be¬ 
cause  they  hinder)  are  prejudiced  against  them:  We 
have  tried  the  “  Little  Washer”  sufficiently  to  know  that 
an  intelligent  person,  one  who  is  not  “sot  agin”  it,  can 
make  it  a  useful  aid  in  the  family  washing.  The  same 
principle  is  employed  in  establishments  for  cleansing  large 
quantities  of  fabrics.  Where  stupidity  and  prejudice 
combine  against  it,  no  domestic  appliance  is  of  any  use. 

TB«e  Asl»es6os  BB:titta3s,  made  by  the  H. 

W.  Johns  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co. — To  those  who  write,  in¬ 
quiring  about  these  paints,  we  would  say  that  we  can  not 
give  a  final  opinion  until  five  years  after  we  have  applied 
them.  Wo  can  say  now  that  they  promise  well.  We  used 
them  last  year  on  several  buildings.  The  tints  are  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  the  one  who  applied  the  paint  found  it  to  cover 
well.  We  used  it  upon  both  old  buildings  and  new,  and, 
judging  from  its  workings,  we  should  not  hesitate,  had 
wo  more  painting  to  do,  to  use  this. 

IEy11>r3«liziB»«;-  IPiUixuSs. — J.  W.  Tower.  We 

wrote  you  a  letter  giving  the  title  of  the  best  work  on  the 
subject,  but  when  we  came  to  direct  the  envelope,  we 
could  not  find  the  State — so  our  letter  and  yours  kept 
company  in  the  waste-basket. 

S’Ssax  lor  Sect!.— “  J.  B.  G.,”  Rockwell, 

Iowa.  When  flax  is  sown  for  seed,  one  bushel  per  acre 
is  sufficient.  When  if  is  thinly  sown,  the  plants  branch, 
and  have  many  more  seed-bolls  than  when  sown  thickly. 
For  the  fibre,  which  should  be  fine,  two  bnshels  per  acre 
are  sown.  Flax-seed  should  be  sown  early,  about  the 
time  that  oats  are  put  in  the  ground. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Alas  for  Russell  &  Co.  1 
Has  their  glory  departed? 
From  a  dozen  of  their  cir¬ 
culars  a  day,  the  thing  has 
gone  down  to  three  or  more 
in  a  whole  month  1  Those 
watches  “valued  at  $150.- 
00,”  and  those  lots  of  jew¬ 
elry  “  valued  at  $250.00, 
$280.00,”  and  all  sorts  of 
other  values— can  they  have 
been  exhausted  ?. . .Our last 
intelligence  as  to  this  “  Lot 
of  Jewelry,”  comes  from  a 
jeweler  in  Laporte,  Ind., 
who,  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  had  a  $280  lot  of  the 
“  Jewelry  ”  sent  to  him. 
He  writes :  “  I  find  them  to 
he  a  lot  of  very  well  fin¬ 
ished,  but  worthless  trash, 
the  wholesale  price  of  which 
at  $o  to  $8.”—  Here  is  the  testimony  of  an 
Expert,  which  those  innocent  people,  who  think  that 
any  one  will  give  them  more  than  a  Dollar’s  worth 
for  a  Dollar,  will  do  well  to  remember.  Exit  Rus¬ 
sell  &  Co.,  but  “powers  behind  the  throne”  are  by  no 
means  dead.  “  Draw  it  mild,”  Messrs.  E.  &  Co.  Some 
one  is  now  on  the  track  of  your  latest  developments. . . . 
We  hope  that  our  warning  against 

farmers  giving  notes 

have  been  sufficiently  strong  and  frequent  to,  at  least, 
make  the  leaders  of  the  American  Agriculturist  stop  and 
think  a  little  before  they  get  caught  in  such  a  trap  as 
three  of  New  Jersey  farmers  walked  into.  Wo  again 
repeat,  to  not  only  farmers,  but  to  all  other  readers, 

Be  careful  how  tou  sign  a  paper  of  any 
kind,  AND  TO  ANY  TRAVELING  agent  whatever.— 
DON’T  SIGN  ANYTHING. 

Many  of  these  cases  do  not  get  into  print  at  all.  the 
victims  bearing  their  losses  in  silence.  The  Trenton  (N. 
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J.,)  “State  Gazette”  gives  a  recent  case  of  this  kind, 
and  we  mention  it  in  brief,  not  to  expose  the  folly  of  the 
victims— for  men  who  are  honest  themselves  are  the 
most  easily  taken  in  by  such  scoundrels— but  as  a  warn-  i 
ing  to  others. 

“  Two  men  named  Clarke  ”  presented  themselves  as 
agents  for  a  patent  wind-will.  They  sold  the  “right”  j 
(farmers,  mind  how  you  buy  “rights,”  for  they  often 
turn  out  big  wrongs ,)  for  Warren  Co.,  to  James  De¬ 
reamer,  Isaac  Dehart,  and  Abraham  Pursell.  These 
gentlemen  gave  a  note  to  these  Clarkes  for  $700.00. 
Having  a  note  from  well-known  and  well-to-do  men.  the 
Clarkes  went  to  a  neighboring  town,  where  there  was  a 
bank,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  discounted.  [ 
But  the  Clarkes  were  well  up  in  their  business  ;  they 
came  back  to  the  makers  of  the  note,  and  told  them  that 
they  could  not  get  it  cashed.  The  account  ends  thus : 
“The  farmers  then  gave  them  $700,  since  which  time 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  agents,  nor  have  the  farm¬ 
ers  received  their  wind-mill.”  We  hazard  nothing  in 
predicting  that  those  agents  and  that  wind-mill  will  not 
be  again  heard  of  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.  The  chaps  have 
made  a  clean  $1,400,  and  they  will  not  again  be  found  in 
Warren  Co.,  or  in  any  other  Co.  in  New  Jersey.  Four¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars  in  a  State  no  bigger  than  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  j.  big  haul.  Can  we  add  anything  to  this  plain  | 
statement  of  facts?  This  is  a  specimen  of 

THE  SWINDLES  UPON  THE  FARMERS 
that  are  being  practised  all  over  the  country.  We  would 
not  say,  “  Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  traveling  agent,” 
as  that  would  be  unjust  to  many  honest  men  who  are 
engaged  in  introducing  articles  of  real  value  to  farmers  ; 
but  we  would  ask  every  farmer  to  exercise  proper  busi¬ 
ness  shrewdness,  and  to  distinguish  the  swindler  from 
the  real  seller.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  seller  of  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  kuive  sharpeners,  coaxed,  worried,  and  finally 
bullied  an  honest  man  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  into  sign¬ 
ing  a  note  for  a  lot  of  worthless  machines,  and  now  the 
note  is  sued  in  a  distant  town,  requiring  as  much  expense  , 
for  time  and  lawyers  to  defend,  as  the  amount  of  the  note 
itself  ($200).  We  may  state  it  as  a  safe  rule— if  you  can 
not  make  a  trade  without  signing  anything,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  let  that  trade  go  by.  The  land  is  so  full  of  swindlers, 
that  there  is  no  safety  in  any  other  course.  So  we  re¬ 
peat  our  caution— and  it  would  he  well  if  it  were  put 
up  in  large  letters,  where  it  can  be  seen  daily — “  With 
all  strangers,  with  all  traveling  agents, 

FARMERS,  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  TOU  SIGN.” 

Let  no  “  Exclusive  Agency,”  let  no  prospective  profit, 
let  no  palaver  of  any  glib-tongued  salesman— no  matter 
what  he  has  to  sell,  no  matter  what  hopes  of  a  sudden 
fortune  he  may  hold  out — induce  you  to  put  your  name 
to  any  ldnd  of  a  paper.  If  one  comes  to  you  well  recom¬ 
mended,  if  he  is  honest,  he  will  willingly  wait  until  you 
can  find  out  if  his  credentials  are  true.  Make  no  snap- 
agreements  ;  jump  at  no  great  chances.  Whoever  comes 
along  with  an  honest  thing  will  be  ready  and  willing  to 
have  it  examined  through  and  through.  Deal  with  no 
others  ;  and  wo  now  say  to  You  Farmers— you  for  whom 
we  have  worked  year  in  and  year  out  in  examining 
“  Humbugs  ”  of  all  sorts,  we  say,  with  renewed  emphasis, 
BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

are  not  many,  but  we  can  not  say  that  they  are  dull  this 
month,  as  we  have  one  first-class  one,  worth  a  score  of 
the  common  kinds.  About  a  year  ago,  we  saw  a  small 
sheet  announcing  it,  but  have  only  recently  come  into 
possession  of  the  work,  giving  a  full  account  of 

“THE  METAPHYSICAL  DISCOVERY” 

of  one  Mrs.  Brown.  In  that  remarkable  paper,  the  “  N. 

Y.  Tribune,”  Mrs.  B.  speaks  of  her  work  as  “  the  most 
valuable  pamphlet  in  tiie  world.”  We  are  quite  sure 
that  there  is  not  another  like  it.  “  Metaphysical  we 
should  say  so  !  We  never  met-a-physical,  or  physic-ing 
thing,  that  could  begin  with  it.  We  can  say,  without  any 
metaphor,  that  we  never  met-afore  anything  that  pro¬ 
posed  to  work  a  greater  metamorpho-sis  in  the  sys-teni 
of  medicine  than  this  work;  and  we  never  met-a-phy- 
sician  who  could  meet  and  physic  one  equal  to  this  meta¬ 
physician.  The  Indian  doctors  are  nowhere.  Metamora 
was  a  big  Injun,  but  we  never  met-a-more  astonishing 
piece  of  indian-ooity  than  this  metaphysical  discovery. 
Whatever  Mrs.  B.  may  be  on  doctoring,  none  can  dis¬ 
pute  her  literary  ability  in  presenting  her  doctrine.  We 
first  received  a  paper  called 

“  THE  LEASE  OF  LIFE,” 

which  professes  to  be  issued  by  the  “  Metaphysical  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  York.”  The  “  Lease  ”  is  not  “  signed,” 
but  it.  tells  us  at  the  very  top  of  the  first  page  what  it  is. 
For  it  says:  “When  the  Mucus  Membrane  connected 
with  the  nose  is  plugged  up— for  want  of  suitable 
moisture— the  death  warrant  of  the  body — is  signed." 
This  plugging  is  awful  business,  for  we  read: 
“There  never  was  a  fever  since  the  world  began  that 
was  not  produced  from  a  plugged-up  head."  Has  this 
anything  to  do  with  a  “plug-ugly  ?”  Is  one  who  wears  a 
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■“plug  hat”  on  his  head  any  more  liable  to  a  “  plugged- 
mp  head”  than  another?  We  read  that:  “The  head  is 
ihe  seat  of  life,  also  the  seat  of  death,”  which  makes  it 
anther  hard  on  the  head.  But  what  can  one  do  with  a 
•“  plugged-up  head  ?  ” — Ah,  here  we  have  it. 

“  THE  METAPHYSICAL  DISCOVERY 
■courses  through  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body  as  the 
irivers  of  the  Sea  course  through  the  earth.”  And  when 
we  read  below  that  “Language  Fails  to  unfold  the 
Treasure  contained  in  the  Metaphysical  Discovery',” 
we  find  the  first  statement  with  which  we  can  agree— 
just'so  . .  .Mrs.  Brown  has  got  this  disease  business  down 
to  a  dot.  She  starts  with  asking  us  to  “  Consider  that  the 
Body  is  the  Earth.” — Well,  we  have  seen  some  bodies 
where  that  consideration  was  not  a  difficult  one. — “  The 
hair  is  a  field  of  grass,”  (that,  probably,  is  the  reason 
why  some  people  have  “  hay-seed  ”  in  their  hair.)  “  The 
eyes  and  ears  are  plants.”  This  “  Discovery  ”  doesn’t  go 
around  the  body  sort  of  promiscuous  like,  but  it  finds  its 
way  in  through  the  eyes,  ears,  and  scalp.  So,  to  carry 
out  the  agricultural  similies,  she  has  “  dew  ”  for  the  eyes, 
and  “rain”  for  the  ears,  and  some  stuff  for  the  scalp 
ranalagous  to  “  frost  and  snow,”  and  we  should  judge  by 
the  venerable  gentleman  she  uses  so  freely  for  a  “  figger- 
head,”  whose  scalp  is  as  bare  as  an  egg-shell,  that  he  has 
been  subjected  to  pretty  hard  treatment,  which  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  when  we  are  told  that  the  “Scalp-Renovator”  is 
the  “most  thorough,  logical  and  gentle  cathartic  in  the 
world,”  and  that  it  “  enters  the  system  through  the 
•canals  of  the  head,  and  works  wonders.”  Besides  this 
Temarkable  paper,  there  is  a  large  pamphlet  of  over  80 
pages,  filled  with  such  farrago.  A  remarkable  thing 
■about,  it,  is  the  way  in  which  Scripture  is  quoted  ;  some 
of  the  alltvsions  bordering  closely  upon  profanity. 

THE  SAME  OLD  TUNE  TO  NEW  WORDS. 

There  came  to  us  a  few  days  ago,  a  letter  from  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Wisconsin,  which  enclosed  a  written  cir¬ 
cular,  with  the  printed  heading : 

“CLARK  &  CO.,  ADJUSTERS  OP  CLAIMS  IN  THE  U.  S.  AND 
EUROPE. 

1,267  Broadway,  New  York,  / 
22d  February,  1878.  ) 

IV.  S.  T..  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir.— Is  this  your  signature  on  the  inclosed  slip 
of  paper?  II'  so,  you  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  gold¬ 
mining  stock  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars.  The  money 
you  sent  in  the  letter,  from  which  the  inclosed  slip  was 
clipped,  was  invested  on  the  general  margin  principle, 
which  resulted  in  lawfully  securing  for  you  the  certificate 
of  stock  referred  to  above.  Now.  if  you  will  write  to  us, 
and  return  the  inclosed  slip,  so  we  can  compare  it  with 
your  signature,  we  shall  be  sure  the  proper  party  will 
receive  the  stock.  Respectfully,  Clark  &  Co. 

P.  S.— State  whether  you  wish  the  stock  sent  by  regis¬ 
tered  letter  or  by  express.  C.  &  Co.” 

Within  this  letter  was  a  small  “  slip  of  paper,”  which 
had  evidently  been  cut  from  a  letter  to  which  it  was  the 
signature,  on  which  was 

“Respectfully,  &c..  N.  S.  T - . 

Box  97.” 

This  our  correspondent  admitted  to  be  his  genuine 
•signature,  but  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
^few  Yorker,  was  more  than  he  knew,  but  being  con- 
winced  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  “  humbug,”  he  left 
it  with  us  to  do  with  as  we  pleased.  As  the  matter 
■seemed  worth  looking  up,  we  called  upon  Special  Agent 
Sherrett,  who  has  a  sharp  scent  for  frauds,  and  a  most 
decided  method  of  dealing  with  them  when  found.  We 
•saluted  him  with  the  information  that  we  had  a  new 
scheme.  “  So  have  I,”  he  promptly  replied;  “  I  was  just 
•thinking  of  you.  as  I  have  a  bran  new  one.” — We  gave 
him  our  documents,  and  he  had  not  read  two  lines  aloud, 
before  he  placed  his  hand  upon  a  letter  upon  the  desk 
before  him,  and  handed  it  to  us,  with  a  “look  at  that !  ” 
and  as  he  read  the  letter  we  had  brought,  we  followed 
the  lines,  upon  the  one  that  had  just  been  received  by 
him,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the  person 
addressed,  the  two  were  the  same,  word  for  word.  He 
informed  us  that  he  had  been  to  the  place,  a  building  far 
nip  Broadway,  in  which  offices  are  rented,  but  could 
find  no  one  in.  “I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  said  this 
shrewd  officer;  “this  is  another  development  of  that  old 
silver  mining  scheme,  Russell  &  Co.,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  and  you’ll  find  Elias  at  the  bottom  of  it.” _ We  be¬ 

came  interested  in  the  matter,  and  had  one  of  the  dis¬ 
creet  and  confidential  young  men  in  our  office,  try  to 
find  Clark  &  Co.,  and  learn  about  the  “  stock.”  He  had 
to  make  several  visits  before  he  could  find  any  one  in  the 
building  who  knew  of  such  firm;  but  at  last  ascertained 
the  room  occupied  by  these  “  adjusters  of  claims,”  and 
by  going  out  of  business  hours,  caught  some  one  “  at 
home.”  A  very  barren  office  had  a  fewchromos  setting 
upon  the  floor  against  the  wall,  there  was  a  most  vener¬ 
able  desk,  and  a  stove,  which,  with  a  well-to-do-looking 
person  with  a  gray  beard,  (and  whose  identity  is  more 
than  suspected),  mainly  completed  the  furnishing  of  a 
most  desolate  place  of  business  for  parties  engaged  in 
adjusting  “claims  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.”  The  cor- 
vespondent  bad  sent  us  an  order  to  get  the  money  for 
fthat  §500  worth  of  stock,  and  our  representative  made 


known  his  business.  Immediately  the  venerable  indi¬ 
vidual  became  a  “  known-nothing ;  ”  he  wasn’t  “  Clark 
&  Co.”  at  all;  he  only  “  represented”  them.  Eis  busi¬ 
ness  was  selling  chromos  and  jewelry,  though  there  was 
nary  a  jewel  visible.  But  he  did  know  enough  about 
“  Clark  &  Co.”  to  be  sure  that  in  the  press  of  their  “  im¬ 
mense  business,”  this  letter  was  all  wrong.  It  was  mis¬ 
directed  in  the  burry  of  their  overwhelming  biz.  That 
letter  was  not  intended  for  that  particular  man— a  likely 
story,  as  the  enclosed  signature  clipped  from  some  letter 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  direction  on  the  outside 
of  the  envelope.  Not  a  blessed  word  of  information  as 
to  stock,  or  anything  else,  could  be  extracted  from  their 
representative,  concerning  “  Clark  &  Co.”  He  was  drier 
than  a  cod-fish — and  our  representative  came  away,  leav¬ 
ing  him  with  his  chromos,  his  very  rickety  desk,  and  his 
stove,  to  report  progress.  But  other  parties  had  an  in¬ 
terest  in  “Clark  &  Co.”  A  gentleman  in  Missouri  had 
received  a  letter,  word  for  word  like  that  of  our  Wiscon¬ 
sin  friend— and  another  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  had  been 
similarly  favored,  and  both  of  these  sent  their  documents 
to  Superintendent  of  Police,  Walling,  who  put  the  case 
into  the  hands  of  Capt.  Williams  to  “work  up.”  Capt. 
W.  visited  the  business  place  of  “Clark  &  Co.”  several 
times,  but  no  one  was  in.  Knowing  that  these  chaps — 
whose  doings  are  entirely  by  mail — would  be  likely  to  be 
“at  homo”  to  the  letter  carrier, awaited  his  time;  the  letter 
carrier  appeared,  the  door  was  opened  at  his  knock,  and 
Capt.  W.  nabbed  tbe  young  man  who  opened  it,  (not  the 
venerable  citizen  of  the  day  before),  and  marched  him 
and  his  bundle  of  letters  to  the  station  house.  The 
young  man  convinced  the  officers  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  business  of  “  Clark  &  Co.” — audhc  was  discharged 
to  appear  when  required.  That  this  firm — which  has  no 
real  existence— was  doing  a  flourishing  business,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that, at  this  haul,  fifty-seven  letters  were 
taken,  which  were  turned  over  to  Postmaster  James,  to 
be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  where  all  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “  Ciark  &  Co.”  will  bring  up.  It  seems  that 
those  silly  enough  to  catch  at  the  bait,  and  say  that  tho 
enclosed  “signature ”  (sec  letter  above)  was  theirs,  were 
served  with  certificates  of  stock— very  pretty  certificates 
they  are  said  to  be — and  with  these  a  bill  of  charges  for 
“  commissions  and  expenses."  Here  is  where  the  profits 
came  from.  As  it  would  be  some  time  before  the  fraud 
would  be  found  out,  “  Clark  &  to.”  were  doing  a  flour¬ 
ishing  business— as  the  fools  are  by  no  manner  of  means 
anything  like  all  dead  yet.  Indeed,  worse  than  fools — 
for  there  wore  a  most  lamentably  large  number,  one 
mail  brought  57  of  their  letters,  who,  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  “  a  certificate  of  gold  mining  stock,”  were  willing 
to  admit  the  statement  to  be  true,  that  they  had  sent 
money  “in  the  letter  from  which  the  enclosed  slip  was 
clipped,”  and  thus  acted  upon  what  they  knew  to  be  a 
lie,  because  they  expected  to  mala  something  by  it.  These 
persons  are  not  one  whit  less  dishonest  than  “Clark  & 
Co.,”  and  we  think  ita  great  pity  that  their  names  could 
not  be  made  public — though  this  punishment  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  equal  to  that  which  each  one  must  receive,  when 
he  thoroughly  despises  himself,  for  having  admitted  a 
lie,  in  order  to_ allow  a  gang  of  scoundrels  to  swindle 
him  1  But,  tlie  question  will  be  asked: 

HOW  DID  “  CLARK  ”  &  CO.  GET  THE  SIGNATURES. 

The  police  authorities  think  they  were  procured 
through  tho  dishonesty  of  some  postmaster.  It  could 
hardly  be  practicable  to  purloin  many  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  from  any  one  Post-office.  We  think  it  more  likely  that 
they  were  picked  up  in  junk  shops,  where  the  “  waste” 
of  hundreds  of  large  establishments  is  gathered.  Unim¬ 
portant  letters  are  thrown  into  the  waste-basket  entire, 
without  even  being  torn  across.  A  junk-shop  is  often  a 
well-worked  mine  for  dealers  in  signatures.  As  we  have 
stated  that  there  is  no  such  concern  as  “  Clark  &  Co.,” 
the  question  will  be  asked 

WHOSE  FUNERAL  IS  THIS  ? 

The  young  man  arrested  with  the  letters,  by  Captain 
Williams,  said  that  he  ivas  employed  by  “Elias  Broth¬ 
ers.” — “  Here  we  are  again.” — “  Now  you  see  it,  and  now 
you  don’t.” — It  showed  the  shrewdness  of  our  friend  tho 
Postal  officer,  who,  with  the  same  acuteness  that  allows 
an  Indian  to  tell  the  tribe  to  which  another  belongs  by 
the  prints  of  his  moccasin,  saw  in  the  letters  and  ivays, 
as  the  frontiersmen  say,  “fresh  sign  ”  enough  to  induce 
him  to  conclude  that  the  tracks  of  “  Clark  &  Co.”  were 
made  by  the  tribe  of  Elias.  And  the  man  that  our  repre¬ 
sentative  found  “representing  Clark  &  Co.”  at  the  office, 
but  who  did  not  “ represent ”  worth  a  cent?  Parnobile 
fratrum— they  could  not  be  long  separated,  and  wherever 
the  Eliases  are,  he  will  not  be  found  far  away.  He  was 
then  “representing  Clark  &  Co.”  No  doubt  he  had 
rather  have  been  at  home,  teaching  his  children,  if  that 
breed  is  allowed  to  be  perpetuated,  that  charming  nur¬ 
sery  song,  “Pat-tee  cake,  pat-tee  cake,  baker’s  man.” 
We  have  given  more  space  than  usual  to  this  one  swin¬ 
dle,  as  it  shows  how  deep-laid  and  well-guarded  are  these 
schemes ;  and  will  show  those  good  people  who  freely 
3*k  us  to  “please  investigate,  and  reply  by  return  mail,” 


that  these  investigations  are  not  so  easy  as  they  seem  at 
a  distance.  Some  may  wonder  why  the  Elias  Brothers 
were  not  arrested.  Simply  because  no  citizen  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  made  a  complaint  against  them. 

- — — * - r - -  <l> - - 

'l'S»e  A ilnnlh us  him!  its  Uses. — Prof. 

Chas.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Aboretum  of 
Harvard  University,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Mass.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture, has  contributed  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  that  Board,  some  most  useful  “Notes 
on  Tree  Planting.”  The  portion  of  these  notes  which  we 
have  read  with  the  most  interest,  is  that  relating  to  the 
economical  value  of  the  Ailanthus.  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist, ,  in  spite  of  much  ridicule,  long  ago  recommended 
this  tree  as  one,  that  for  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  useful¬ 
ness  for  fuel  and  timber,  was  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  tree-planters.  It  is  true  that  the  tree  has  one,  easily 
avoided  fault,  which  cannot,  in  the  mind  of  any  sensible 
person,  offset  its  usefulness.  We  know  of  no  work  in 
which  the  reasons  for  planting  the  Ailanthus  are  stated 
more  in  full,  and  forcibly,  the  opposite  side  having  a  fair 
showing,  than  in  this  paper.  Prof.  S.  quotes  an  example 
which  we  some  years  ago  referred  to,  of  a  sot  of  furniture 
made  of  Ailanthus  wood,  which  can  not  fail  to  convince 
any  one  of  its  utility  for  such  work.  The  paper  is  by  no 
means  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Ailanthus  ;  he  gives 
ol  her  matters  that  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  increasing 
numbers  of  tree-planters  in  Mass.,  and  of  equal  value  in 
other  parts  of  New  England — indeed  we  may  say  to  the 
country  at  large — for  all  earnest  workers,  like  Prof.  S., 
“  build  stronger  than  they”  know. 

EleelbBien-’s  Herd  Trend.  Morse- 
Power, — A  horse-tread  power,  made  by  Heebner  & 
Sons,  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  possesses  a  very  notable  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  the  raised  position  of  the  lower  edges  of 
the  treads  or  lags  upon  which  horses  move,  that  this  im¬ 
provement  consists.  This  brings  the  tread  planks  in  a 
very  easy  position  for  the  horses,  so  that  there  is  little  or 
no  strain  upon  the  muscles  or  tendons,  and  less  fatigue  to 
the  animals.  This  peculiarity  belongs  specially  to  this 
machine,  and  gives  it  a  prominence  amongst  other  ma¬ 
chines,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  more  than  usual  notice. 

H*ressnre  sat  !®siras. — The  Boomer  &  Bos- 
chcrt  Press  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  whose  remarkably 
powerful  presses  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial,  have  sent  a  specimen  press,  which  will  no  doubt 
astonish  the  wine  growers,  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

“  BMnusJs”  is  the  title  of  a 

work  by  I.  F.  Tillingliast,  of  Tillinghast  Bros.,  Factory- 
villc,  Pa.  In  this  work,  they  give  the  methods  which 
they  have  found  successful,  especially  with  late  cabbages. 
It  has  received  the  commendations  of  a  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  growers.  The  terms  on  which  it  may  be  obtained 
arc  given  in  the  advertising  columns. 

Tl*e  TTresiassiojit  of  gids  Cattle. — 

Probably  one  half  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  editors, 
relate  to  trouble  with  domestic  animals.  The  present 
season  is  one  when  the  greatest  care  is  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease  in  our  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  To  pre¬ 
vent,  is  much  better  than  to  cure;  and  in  general  it  is 
vastly  easier.  To  prevent  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  cause  of  it,  what  it  is,  what  symptoms  are  to  be  looked 
for  at  the  outset,  and  the  best  method  of  treating  disorder 
at  the  very  start.  A  trustworthy  hand-book  giving  the 
proper  care  of  cattle,  and  the  treatment  of  their  diseases,  is 
indispensable  to  every  farmer ;  yet, a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  owners  of  animals  possess  any  book  of  the  kind. 
The  cost  of  one  of  the  best  of  these  books  would  be  repaid 
by  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  one  week’s  milk  of  a  sick 
cow,  the  saving  of  a  lamb  or  young  pig,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  avoidance  of  more  serious  losses.  Dadd’s  “Ameri¬ 
can  Cattle  Doctor,”  is  a  standard  work  of  this  kind, 
and  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  in  every  farm¬ 
house.  It  is  published  in  two  forms;  one  at  $1.50,  and 
one  at  $2.50,  sent  by  mail,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 

Just  si  Mere  Mention. — Pamphlets  and 
other  publications  of  minor  size,  but  of  great  instrinsic 
value,  come  to  us,  and  we  put  them  aside,  hoping  for  the 
space  in  which  to  give  them  proper  notice, but  which  never 
comes.  We  find,  awaiting  notice,  numerous  documents 
which  we  must  now  acknowledge  merely  by  title,  or  not 

at  all _ The  Sugar  Beet  in  North  Carolina,  by  Prof.  A. 

Ledoux,  chemist  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  that 
State.  A  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  on  'an 
industry  which  must  ultimately  become  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  every  State.... The  Menhaden  Fishery  of 
Maine,  with  reference  to  its  relations  to  Agriculture,  and 
also  as  a  source  of  human  food.  A  valuable  contribution 
to  all  who  live  on  the  coast,  and  fully  illustrated  by  en¬ 
gravings  and  maps.  ...“A  List  of  TnE  Fungi  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,”  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow,  is  not 
merely  of  interest  to  botanists,  but  to  those  who  would  in- 
.  vestigate  the  attacks  of  fungi  upon  useful  plants _ A 
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similar  remark  may  be  made  of  a  paper  with  the  unattrac¬ 
tive  title  of  The  Erysiphei,  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  of  the 
Iowa  Ag’l.  College,  in  which  he  describes,  and  figures 
some  of,  the  minute  fungi  that  injure  our  fruit  and  other 
trees....11  The  American  Junipers,”  “  The  Oaks  op  the 
IT.  S.,”  and  “The  American  Firs,”  are  papers  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  nurseryman  ;  and  when  we  say  that  they  are  by 
Doct.  Geo.  Englemann,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  their  scientific 
value  will  be  admitted  by  all....VENNOns’  Almanac,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  J.  Dougal  &  Sons,  is  a  very  full  work  of  its 
kind,  and  claims  that  its  weather  predictions  have  been 
fulfilled  to  a  remarkable  degree.. ..The  Reports  from  New 
Jersey,  for  1877,  are  interesting  documents ;  we  have  that 
of  the  Rutger's  Scientific  School  ;  the  general  report  of  the 
State  Geologist,  Pror.  Geo.  II.  Cook,  and  a  special  report 
on  the  extensive  Clay  Deposits  of  the  State,  which  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  high  ecenomic  value. 

Help  lor  lEie  Flower  CSartlcsa. — We 

have  shown  the  difference  between  the  modern  style  of 
flower  gardening,  in  which  the  effects— and  often  most 
brilliant  ones— are  produced  by  massing  flowers  and  foli¬ 
age;  and  the  older  style,  in  which  plants,  so  to  speak, 
stand  on  their  own  merits  and  are  grown  as  individual 
specimens,  each  for  its  own  sake,  and  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  effect  in  a  mass.  Those  who  really  love  flow¬ 
ers,  like  to  read  about  them,  and  wish  for  something 
more  than  the  mere  directions  as  to  their  planting  and 
treatment.  We  know  of  no  work  more  gratifying  in  this 
respect,  than  Breck’s  New  Book  op  Flowers.  The 
author,  when  he  had  reached  an  advanced  age— about,  70, 
we  think— so  revised,  indeed  almost  entirely  re-wrote  his 
former  “Book  of  Flowers,”  as  to  warrant  the  prefix, 
“  New,”  to  the  title.  The  author’s  personal  experience 
is  told  in  a  charming  style,  and  show  how  great  was  the 
love  for  flowers  which  he  held  through  a  long,  busy,  and 
useful  life.  We  would  not  imply  that  the  work  omits  all 
notice  of  the  use  of  plants  in  masses,  as  it  gives  sufficient 
directions  for  this  style  of  gardening;  it  is  devoted  to 
the  description  of  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  course  includes;  the  “bedding  plants  ;  ”  also 
ornamental  shrubs.  Sent  from  this  office  by  mail  for$1.75. 

I*ro8ecSang-  Seed.  against  “wire-worms,” 
mice,  and  other  vermin. — “R.  W.  D.,”  Flint,  Mich.,  writes 
that  the  following  method  of  treating  seeds  is  sent  him 
from  England,  and  he  wishes  to  have  it  tried  in  this 
country  and  reported  upon.  It  has  long  been  in  use  in 
England, as  we  see  itfrequently  mentioned  in  the  journals. 
It  consists  in  the  use  of  Red  Lead,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  pound  to  a  bushel  of  seed  grain,  peas,  or  other 
seed.  The  seed  is  first  moistened  with  water,  and  the 
dry  Red  Lead  sprinkled  over  it,  stirring  to  secure  an 
even  coating.  Spread  the  seed  to  dry,  and  then  sow. 

'I'Sie  Buckeye  Mowers  sisutl  ISes8,|»- 

er*.-1 The  Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers,  made  by 
Messrs.  Adriancc,  Platt  &  Co.,  of  1G5  Greenwich  St.,  New 
York,  have  long  held  a  very  high  position  in  public  esti¬ 
mation.  While  many  great  and  very  useful  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  agricultural  machinery  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  Buckeye  machines  have  kept  pace 
with  the  foremost  in  all  respects,  and  have  maintained 
their  popularity  in  spite  of  the  strongest  competition. 
The  new  Model  Mower,  wholly  of  iron  and  steel,  is  really 
a  model  of  beauty,  lightness,  and  effectiveness,  and  the 
new  reaper  has  every  appliance  that  can  make  it  desira¬ 
ble  and  effective  in  the  harvest  field. 

Special  Crops — Special  Instruc¬ 
tions.— By  these  we  mean  crops  not  included  in  the 
usual  farm  rotation,  but  which  require  a  different  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  ordinary  crops,  either  in  their  cultivation 
or  their  preparation  for  market.  If  one  farmer  happens 
to  make  a  hit  with  a  crop  of  this  kind,  for  example  with 
hops,  so  soon  as  his  success  becomes  known,  hundreds 
of  others,  without  properly  considering  if  their  soil  is 
suited  to  the  culture,  or  if  they  can  handle  the  crop  when 
raised,  will  rush  into  hop  raising  blindly,  and  lose  money. 
Hundreds  of  others,  more  cautious  than  these,  will  write 
to  us  and  ask  us  to  give  a  full  account  of  hop  culture,  from 
the  planting  to  the  marketing.  As  with  hops,  so  with 
several  other  special  crops,  such  as  tobacco,  flax,  etc.  As 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  detail  concerning  each  of  these, 
and  as  the  processes  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  would  take  more  space  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  than  could  be  properly  devoted  to  them,  as  they 
would  be  of  interest  to  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole  number  of  readers.  In  view  of  this,  we  several 
years  ago  adopted  the  plan  of  offering  prizes  for  essays 
by  practical  growers  of  these  special  crops,  thus  procur¬ 
ing  the  freshest  and  most  trustworthy  information,  and 
the  prize  essays,  with  the  most  important  of  the  others, 
were  published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  at  a  low  price.  These, 
pamphlets,  we  are  sure,  contain  the  best  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  special  crops,  to  be  found  any  where  in 
print,  as  they  give  in  detail  the  practice  of  experienced 
glowers.  They  are  worth  more  than  they  cost,  if  they 


only  show  one  t-hac  his  land  is  unfitted  or  his  means  are 
unsuited  to  the  particular  culture  of  which  they  treat. 

If  one  wishes  to  know  all  about  Hops,  from  the  plant¬ 
ing  to  the  curing,  baling,  and  marketing,  let  him  send 
for  our  treatise  on  Hop  Culture,. in  which  is  given  the 
experience  of  ten  different  cultivators.  Price,  30  cts. 

The  culture  of  Tobacco  is  presented  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  the  experience  of  fourteen  growers  in  one  pamphlet 
on  Tobacco  Culture,  which  can  be  had  for  25  cts. 

Those  who  think  their  land  suited  to  Onions,  can  get 
the  story  as  told  by  seventeen  persons  (most  of  whom  have 
grown  the  crop  all  their  lives  in  the  best  onion  districts,) 
in  our  Onion  Culture,  which  is  sent  for  only  20  cts. 

The  Flax  crop  is  similarly  treated,  the  essays  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced  growers  being  collected  in  our  pamph¬ 
let  on  Flax  Culture,  which  may  be  had  for  30  cts. 

Another  special  crop,  which  has  recently  attracted 
much  attention,  is  Broom-Corn.  Our  work  on  Broom- 
Corn  and  Brooms  not  only  gives  the  best  cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  but  shows  how  the  product  is  worked  up  into 
brooms.  As  this  required  a  number  of  engravings,  the 
price  is  a  little  higher — 50  cts.  in  paper,  and  75  cts.  cloth. 

The  practical  character  of  the  above-named  works  is 
such,  that  one  who  contemplates  a  trial  of  either  of  these 
special  crops,  can  not  afford  to  do  so  without  first  con¬ 
sulting  their  contents,  and  learning  not  only  what  others 
have  done  to  attain  success,  but  what  to  avoid. 

Calibs’C  of  SBiot  feSusis  ssnd  Bides. 
— The  diameter  of  the  bore  of  shot-guns  is  usually  indi¬ 
cated  by  numbers — No.  10  and  No.  12  being  the  sizes 
most  in  use.  No.  10  is  a  trifle  over  11-fourteenths  of  an 
inch,  or  about  4-fifths  of  an  inch.  No.  12  is  just  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  inside  diameter.  The  “Forest  and 
Stream  ”  gives  the  following  as  the  exact  measurement : 
No.  8  is  860-thousandtlis  of  au  inch;  No.  10  is  793- 
thousandths;  No.  12  is  750-thousandths;  No.  11  is  715- 
thousandt.hs;  No.  16  is  685-thousandths  ;  No.  18  is  650- 
thousandths,  (?);  No.  20  is  627-thousandtlis— the  lowest 
numbers  being  the  largest,  and  the  highest  numbers  the 
smallest.— The  calibre  of  rifles,  (target,  Creedmoor, 
sporting,  army,  etc.,)  is  expressed  in  hundredths  of  an 
inch.  Thus:  50  calibre  means  50-100ths,  or  exactly  half 
an  inch.  The  favorite  long-range  rifle  is  44-100ths  of  an 
inch.  Target  rifles  and  pistols  run  all  the  way  down  from 
44-100ths  to  22-100ths,  the  last  being  about  the  size  of 
medium  buck-shot. 

IlorticuUiiral  Societies  have  favored 
us  with  their  reports,  but  we  can  only  acknowledge  them 

with  our  thanks _ The  Ag’l.  and  Ilort’l.  Society,  of 

Montreal,  Canada,  send  reports  of  their  Fruit  Committee, 

full  of  valuable  information _ The  Western  N.  Y.  Hort’l. 

Society,  of  which  P.  Barry  is  Pres’t.,  hold  a  meeting,  have 
sensible  talk,  and  get  out  their  report  at  once ,  which 

doubles  its  value _ The  Minnesota  Hort’l.  Society,  send 

a  handsome  volume  full  ot  matters  of  interest  to  all  who 
live  in  that  State  or  a  similar  locality _ The  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  Fruit  Growers’  Society  is  doing  much  good.  Its 
last  report  is  well  illustrated ;  and  when  we  say  that 
Josiah  Hoopes  is  President,  it  will  be  understood  that 
things  move,  one  way  or  another,  and  that  very  quick. 

Am  AgrlciaHmrs*!  III  .Ja¬ 

pan.— Japan  is  a  constant  wonder.  Having  shut  itself 
out_from  the  world  so  long,  it  would  seem  to  have  de¬ 
voted  this  seclusion  to  preparing  itself  to  accept,  the  best 
that  other  countries  had  to  offer,  whenever  intercourse 
should  be  opened.  To  be  sure,  it,  has  made  some  mistakes 
— but  very  few.  It  started  an  “Agricultural  College,” 
which  some  of  our  older  States  and  other  countries  find  a 
great  puzzle,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  now 
that  they  have  it.  But  the  Japanese  are  shrewd  enough 
to  distinguish  the  ornamental  from  the  useful,  and  in 
starting  an  Agricultural  Journal,  are  evidently  getting 
upon  the  right  track.  This  journal  has  a  handsomely 
illustrated  title  page,  which,  as  it  is  their  custom  to  begin 
their  books  “  hind  side  before,”  is  at  what  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  end  of  the  work.  It  has,  besides  the  cover,  20 
pages  of  teachings  which  we  have  no  doubt  are  excellent ; 
including  an  illustrated  article  on  the  grapevine.  We 
wish  our  Japanese  fellow  laborer  much  success. 

Schedules  of  Prizes,  have  been  received 
from  the  N.  Y.  Ilort’l.  Society,  offering  abundant  prizes 

forthe  spring,  fall,  and  other  shows . The  Worcester  Co., 

(Mass.),  Hort’l.  Society  sends  a  schedule'  which  shows 
this  useful  association  to  be  wide-awake  ...The  Mass. 
Hort’l.  Society,  offers  only  about  $4,500  in  their  various 
prizes,  and  we  think  shows  no  sign  of  collapse. 

JPerelaerou  and  “  Pereheroii-TVor- 
man  ”  Morses. — “  C.  W.,”  Freeborn  Co., Minn.  The 
true  Percheron  horse  is  not  a  large-boned,  long-legged, 
loosely  built  horse,  but  many  of  the  half-bred  so-called 
Normans  are.  There  have  been  many  trashy  coarse  mis¬ 
shapen  horses  imported  into  this  country  as  Perchcrons, 
which  have  brought  discredit  on  the  race,  and  an  effort  is 


now  making  to  let  these  down  easy  by  calling  them 
“  Percheron-Normans,”  a  name  which  signifies  only  that 
they  are  not  Perchcrons.  In  selecting  a  horse  for  breed¬ 
ing,  one  should  not  be  misled  by  the  large  size  and  great 
bone.  Compactness  of  frame,  fine  bone,  well  knit  joints, 
a  clear,  bright,  intelligent  eye,  broad  forehead,  a  short 
round  barrel,  good  chest,  and  good  temper,  should  be 
looked  to  before  monstrous  size.  The  breed  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  “  The  Percheron  Horse,”  translated  from  the 
French,  sent  from  this  office,  post-paid,  for  $1. 


Exports  of  Moat,  Bast  ter,  and 
Ciieese. — The  exports  of  meats,  live-stock,  and  dairy 
products  for  the  period  from  January  1st  to  March  8th, 
1S78,  in  comparison  with  last  year,  are  given  as  follows : 


Jan.  1,  to  Mar.  8, 1S78.  Value.-. . - Total  for  1877. - , 

Fresh  Beef.  .12,201,440  lbs.  $1,112,567  101.971,504  lbs.  $10,047,G99 

Mutton .  379,355  “  20,837  2,114,240  “  119,500 

Sheep,  live..  4,059  23,425  13,176  63,960 

Cattle,  live..  2,174  260,825  20,057  2,987,540 

Horses .  479  71,530  4,668  750,220 

Mules.. .  1,013  161,180  1,670  283,900 

^greased;  f  765, ObO  “  39,999  284,000  “  17,040 

Butter — .’..17,619,839  “  same  time  last  year... 13, 566, 110  lbs. 
Cheese . 118,425,531  “  “  82,837,668  “ 


While  the  exports  of  meat  and  live-stock,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  sheep  and  mules,  have  decreased  somewhat, 
the  very  large  increase  in  dairy  products  is  noteworthy. 
It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  here  the  growth  of  shipments 
by  way  of  New  Orleans,  of  Western  products,  as  shown 
by  the  following  figures,  viz. : 


Shipments  of  Corn  from  N.  Orleans ,  Sept.  1,  ’77,  to  Mar.  1,  ’78 
g;;;:3K“  |  Increase  1878,  2,926,396  bushels. 


The  shipments  of  wheat  from  this  port,  also  show  a 
marked  increase  the  present  year. 


A  fiBoIa,sid-CSiIna,  Slecor«l. — A  meeting 
of  breeders  of  Poland-China  Swine  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  was  held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  January  23, 
1878,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  record ,  for  registering 
the  pedigrees  of  this  breed  of  swine,  has  become  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  For  the  purpose  of  publishing  such  a  record, 
an  incorporated  company  was  formed,  every  breeder 
present  becoming  a  stockholder.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  W.  P.  Sisson  ;  Vice  Presidents, 
B.  F.  Dorsey,  Jos.  Morton,  Wm.  A.  Macy,  S.  A.  Clark; 
Secretary,  J.  T.  Mitchell ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Truer.  A 
standard  of  entry  was  agreed  upon,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  appointed,  who  will  pass  upou  all  pedigrees. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  can  be  obtained  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for  15  cents. 

TEae  N.  A.  Horticultural  Society’s 
monthly  meeting,  held  on  March  5th,  was  by  far  the 
best  attended  of  any  since  the  organization  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Besides  many  professional  gardeners,  quite  a 
number  of  amateurs  were  present.  The  display  of  Hya¬ 
cinths  in  pots  was  unusually  fine.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rohers,  florist,  of  Jersey  City.  He 
was  followed  closely  by  James  Murkland,  of  12  Cort- 
landt  street,  whose  plants,  considering  that  they  were 
grown  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  were  highly  credit¬ 
able.  A  dozen  fine  specimens  of  Double  Geraniums,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  were 
awarded  a  special  premium.  George  Such,  of  South 
Amboy,  carried  off  the  $20  premium  for  cut-flowers,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  President  of  the  Society.  Fine  specimens 
of  Cyclamen  and  “  Cornelia  Cook  ”  Roses,  sent  from  Mr. 
Jones,  gardener,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  took  a  special  pre¬ 
mium.  An  interesting  lecture,  given  by  Mr.  Boileau,  on 
training  and  pruning  Pear-trees,  was  received  with 
marked  attention.  A  paper  from  Dr.  John  A.  Warder, 
of  Ohio,  suggesting  a  “  Governmental  Bureau  of  For- 
es'ry,”  was  received  rather  coldly,  the  Society  evident¬ 
ly  having  the  idea  that  there  are  already  about  enough 
of  such  Government  Bureaus.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Germantown.  Pa.t 
were  elected  honorary  members. 

Fur  Boys  and  GIrI§,  and  other  players 
of  games. — When  Aunt  Sue  gets  bold  of  a  pleasing  game, 
she  naturally  hastens  to  tell  others  about  it ;  hence,  when 
a  lady  showed  her  the  game  of  “  Word  Making,”  given  on 
page  145,  she  at  once  sent  it  for  the  Boys  and  Girls’  De¬ 
partment.  Having  somehow  got  the  impression  that 
“Logomachy”  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  game,  she 
gave  that  as  one  that  you  might  use,  if  you  liked  it  better 
than  “  Word  Making.”  She  has,  since  the  article  was 
printed,  (that  part  of  the  paper  being  on  a  separate  sheet, 
and  printed  a  week  or  more  before  this),  discovered  that 
“  Logomachy  ”  belongs  to  a  different  game.  It  is  a  name 
for  a  game  invented  by  a  gentleman  in  Ohio— Mr.  F.  A. 
Wright— and  one  which  we  have  no  right  to  use  for  a 
different  one.  Of  course  neither  Aunt  Sue  nor  ourselves, 
knew  of  this,  when  the  article  was  put  in  type,  and  apart 
of  the  sheets  were  printed  before  the  accident  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  mistake  lias  been  remedied  in  a  part  of  the 
edition;  those  of  you  who  may  get  a  paper  in  which 
“  Logomachy  ”  is  given  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  game. 
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are  requested  to  draw  a  pencil  through  that  word,  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  it  belongs  to  a  very  different  game.  But 
good  things  are  often  hit  upon  by  more  than  one  person, 
and  it  now  appears  that  the  game  described  by  Aunt 
Sue,  though  quite  unlike  Mr.  Wright’s,  is  similar  to  one 
offered  for  sale  by  C.  E.  Hammett,  Jr.,  a  well  known 
bookseller,  of  Newport,  E.  I.,  who  furnishes  the  boxes  of 
letters,  with  printed  directions  for  playing  the  game, 
which  he  will  furnish  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  27  cents.  We 
may  add  that  we  hardly  know  of  any  other  way  in  which 
this  small  sum  will  afford  so  much  amusement,  as  besides 
the  game  referred  to,  the  same  letters  may  be  used  for 
various  other  games  described  by  Aunt  Sue. 

Perclierou  Horses. — A  meeting  of  im¬ 
porters  and  breeders  of  Norman  or  Percheron  horses,  was 
held  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  ou  February  14th  last.  The  chief 
object  of  the  meeting  was  the  change  of  name  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  breeders  and  importers  of  Norman  horses, 
and  the  addition  of  the  word  Percheron  before  the  word 
Norman.  This  object  was  accomplished.  The  stud  book 
will  now  be  called  “  Perclieron-Norman.”  A  motion  to 
the  effect  that  the  Percheron  and  Norman  horses  were  one 
and  the  same  breed,  was  laid  on  the  table.  This  is  well, 
as  all  the  “  resoluting  ”  would  hardly  change  the  fact  that 
they  are  different  horses  in  many  respects.  Only  imported 
horses,  native  full  bloods,  and  animals  having  five  pure 
crosses,  can  now  be  admitted  to  the  stud  book. 

Scurvy  in  Poultry. — “  A.  C.,”  St.  Mary’s 
River,  Ga.,  sends  the  following  account  of  a  fatal 
disease  affecting  fowls  in  his  locality,  which  he  calls 
“warts:”  “The  warts  begin  to  show  themselves  with 
warm  weather— (here,  our  climate  is  nine  months  sum¬ 
mer,  and  three  of  spring),  generally  about  the  head  and 
neck,  working  towards  the  mouth  and  around  the  bill. 
They  resemble  the  human  1  small-pox.1  The  pustules 
are  filled  with  yellow-colored  matter.  If  the  warts  get 
into  the  mouth,  the  bird  is  choked,  as  the  tongue  and 
throat  swell  up,  as  in  diphtheria.  As  remedies,  sulphur, 
gas-tar,  kerosene,  etc.,  have  been  tried  in  turn,  and 
failed.  The  birds,  as  well  as  chicks,  are  attacked. 
Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  affected,  when  the 
feathers  fall  off.  Turkeys,  likewise,  have  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  ‘water-fowl,’  such  as  geese  and  ducks,  in  the 
same  yard,  are  perfectly  free  from  it.”— The  disease  is 
scurvy.  It  is,  fortunately,  rare,  because,  when  it  attacks 
a  flock,  it  generally  destroys  the  whole,  unless  measures 
are  taken  to  stop  it.  These  are,  to  administer  to  each 
bird  ten  grains  of  sulphur  and  one  grain  of  calomel,  every 
alternate  day;  and  to  apply  to  the  diseased  parts  an 
ointment,  made  of  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  mixed  with 
one-third  of  an  ounce  each  of  sulphur  and  turmeric.  The 
disease  is  in  the  blood,  and  is  not  warts,  by  any  means. 
To  prevent  its  spreading,  give  chopped  fresh  vegetables 
and  boiled  oatmeal  mush  to  the  other  fowls  ;  and  put  In 
the  drinking  water  enough  Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid 
'  (Elixir  of  Vitriol)  to  make  it  decidedly  sour  to  the  taste. 
Also,  separate  the  sick  birds  from  the  well. 

The  Pip  in  Poultry. — “W.  T.  W.,” 
Dutchess  Co.,N.  Y.  Poultry  are  sometimes  troubled  with 
a  disease  known  as  “  pip.”  This  is  inflammation  of  the 
tongue  and  mouth,  with  the  growth  of  a  horny  scale  on 
the  point  of  the  tongue,  which  prevents  the  fowls  from 
feeding.  Give  each  fowl  a  pinch  of  powdered  chlorate  of 
potash,  dropping  it  into  the  throat  and  upon  the  tongue, 
and  remove  the  scale  with  the  point  of  a  penknife. 

Fresli  Manure  bad  for  Potatoes. — 

“J.  H.  T.,”  Palmyra,  O.  Fresh  manure  is  hurtful  to 
potatoes.  This  crop  needs  old  well-rotted  manure,  or 
the  tubers  are  apt  to  he  scabby,  and  to  be  infested  with 
white  worms.  Fresh  manure  may  he  used  for  com  with¬ 
out  any  ill  effects.  The  corn  rather  likes  it.  There  are 
no  potatoes  so  clean  and  free  from  blemish,  as  those 
grown  with  the  artificial  fertilizers. 

To  get  Land  under  Grass  quickly. 

— •'  A.  M.  D.,”  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  After  a  wet  piece  of 
land  has  been  underdrained,  it  may  be  best  seeded  by 
plowing  and  sowing  with  oats  rather  thinly.  Oats  suc¬ 
ceed  well  upon  cold  moist  ground,  and  upon  a  sod,  and 
if  there  are  no  more  than  2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  used, 
the  grass  seed,  will  take  very  well  with  this  crop.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  4  quarts  of  timothy,  a  bushel  of  red-top,  and  a 
bushel  of  blue-grass  per  acre,  would  be  preferable. 

Catalogues  of  Healers.— A  list  of  the 
catalogues  received  since  those  acknowledged  last  month 
will  be  found  on  page  153.  This,  together  with  the  re¬ 
markable  variety  of  advertisements,  can  not  fail  tor  in¬ 
terest  all  intending  to  purchase. 

Culture  of  Potatoes. — “H.  T.,”  Por¬ 
tage  Co.,  Ohio.  For  general  planting,  now  that  the  po¬ 
tato-beetle  is  with  us  as  a  permanent  companion,  the 
early  varieties  of  potatoes  will  be  preferable,  Of  the§o 


the ‘‘Early  Rose  ”  is  yet  a  standard  sort.  The  “Snow¬ 
flake  ’’  is  one  of  the  favorite  new  varieties  for  field  cul¬ 
ture.  “Early  Vermont”  has  been  found  to  succeed  in 
gome  localities,  and  is  worth  trial,  and  there  are  several 
still  newer  early  kinds  that  promise  to  be  valuable.  Late 
potatoes,  in  the  East  at  least,  have  mostly  succumbed  to 
the  beetle,  and  have  been  an  almost  total  loss,  or  have 
cost  more  to  save  than  they  have  been  worth.  Drill  cul¬ 
ture  is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable.  With  drills  24 
to  27  inches  apart  for  the  early  kinds,  the  seed  may  be 
dropped  in  single  sets  9  inenes  apart,  or  two  sets  in  a 
place,  18  inches  apart.  The  earlier  the  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  sooner  afterwards  the  seed  is  planted,  the 
more  forward  will  be  the  crop,  and  the  better  able  to  re¬ 
sist  the  beetle.  Last  year  the  earliest  potatoes  suffered 
very  little,  and  Paris  Green  could  not  save  the  late  ones. 

Tlie  Ground  Vut,  Apios  tuberose,  was 
figured  and  described  in  January,  1S77.  It  was  there 
stated  that  the  root  was  one  of  the  many  things  offered 
several  years  ago  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes.  We  had 
not  then  made  a  trial  of  the  tuberous  root,  having  never 
seen  any  large  enough.  Last  fall,  Mr.  E.  S.  Miller,  of 
Suffolk  Co.,  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.,  sent  us  a  flue  lot  for  planting  ; 
there  were  a  few  among  them  about  as  large  as  a  black 
walnut — very  black-coated  and  unpromising  looking 
things  they  were.  We  had  these  boiled,  and  though 
when  served  their  appearance  was  by  no  means  attractive, 
we  found  them  really  palatable;  quite  dry  and  somewhat 
sweetish,  and  with  a  flavor  somewhat  between  that  of  a 
sweet  potato  and  a  boiled  chestnut.  Wo  do  not  know 
how  long  it  takes  to  grow  a  root  like  the  largest  of 
these,  but  when  grown,  and  one  has  a  plenty  of  them, 
it  would  take  him  a  long  time  to  starve  to  death. 

To  Rid  Hog-s  of  Tice.— “  W.  E.  G.,’> 
Henrico  Co.,  Va.  To  destroy  lice  upon  hogs,  rub  well 
into  the  bristles,  along  the  spine,  on  the  brisket,  and  be¬ 
neath  tlie  arms  and  thighs,  a  mixture  of  lard  and  sulphur 
well  rubbed  together. 

Hiui’esis  iu  a  Heilei*. — “D.  H.  H.,” 
Success,  L.  I.  Diuresis,  or  excessive  secretion  of  urine, 
may  be  caused  by  anything  that  will  unduly  stimulate  the 
kidneys.  Musty  hay,  smutty  corn-fodder,  mouldy  meal, 
bran,  or  other  food,  or  acrid  weeds  in  the  hay,  all  have 
this  eft'ect.  The  remedy  is  to  seek  out  and  avoid  the 
cause,  and  to  give  mucilaginous  drinks,  such  as  oat-meal 
or  linseed-gruel,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  Peruvian 
hark,  and  as  much  powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  daily. 

©rowing  Beans.  —  “  W.  S.  C.,”  Fulton 
Co.,  Pa.  Beans  are  a  valuable  crop,  and  give  very  little 
trouble.  The  most  troublesome  part  of  their  culture  is 
to  preserve  them  from  rain  after  they  are  pulled,  so  as  to 
keep  their  color  perfectly.  When  damaged  by  wet,  they 
become  stained,  and  reduced  in  value.  The  crop  could 
very  well  he  added  to  the  ordinary  rotation — for  instance, 
after  oats — as  they  can  be  got  out  of  the  way  in  time  for 
sowing  wheat,  and  wheat  succeeds  better  after  beans 
than  after  oats.  Besides  there  is  one  more  cultivated 
crop  in  the  rotation,  and  the  wheat  would  he  cleaner. 

Relted.  Cattle. —We  have  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  from  many  parts  of  the  country  for  tlie  belted  cat¬ 
tle,  which  were  illustrated  in  the  Agriculturist  for  Dec. 
last..  A  reply  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  columns. 

The  best  Stock  for  a  Milk  Hairy. 

“  C.  M.  W.,”  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  The  best  cows  for  a 
milk  dairy  are  grade  Shorthorns.  They  milk  plentifully, 
giving  rich,  high-flavored  milk,  and  the  cream  does  not 
rise  rapidly  upon  it.  This  renders  the  milk  most  suitable 
for  shipping  to  a  city  or  town  market.  By  good  feeding, 
cows  of  this  kind  are  kept  in  good  flesh,  and  when  failing 
in  milk,  they  fatten  with  rapidity.  We  cannot  see  how 
a  milk  dairyman  can  afford  to  raise  calves.  Profit  is  only 
made  from  milk,  and  a  dry  cow  soon  “  eats  her  head  off.” 
A  good  supply  of  dairy  cows  is  to  be  found  in  Southern 
N.  Y.  and  Northern  Pa.,  in  the  region  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  A  good  class 
of  stock  is  kept  there  bred  to  supply  purchasers. 

“  Plain  Facts  About  Florida  ”  ia 

the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Geo.  W.  Dow,  Fernandina, 
Fla.  We  are  rather  careful  in  noticing  works  aboutFlor- 
ida — at  least  those  written  with  a  view  to  induce  emigra¬ 
tion  thither.  The  impression  prevails,  as  our  corre¬ 
spondence  shows,  that  the  advantages  of  the  State  have 
been  overpraised,  and  that  many  persons  have  been,  by 
glowing  descriptions,  induced  to  go  there,  who  would,  if 
they  only  conld,  gladly  get  home  again.  This  is  true  of 
all  emigration  fevers.  We  do  not  believe  in  such  fevers, 
and  onr  advice  has  always  been,  with  reference  not  es¬ 
pecially  to  Florida,  but  to  any  other  State — Don’t  move 
to  or  locate  anywhere,  without  first  visiting  the  place, 
and  seeing  the  land.  Those,  whether  individuals  or 
companies,  who  have  land  to  sell,  will  present  all  the  at¬ 


tractions  of  the  locality,  be  it  iu  Florida  or  Alaska,  and 
utterly  ignore  the  drawbacks,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
as  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is.  We  think  that 
this  little  book  of  “  Plain  Facts  ”  is  very  moderate,  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  read  ou  p.  13,  “Mosquitoes  and  sand¬ 
flies  are  an  incumbrance  that  Florida  will  never  be  free 
from,”  and  that,  “  Fever  and  ague  prevail  in  some  local¬ 
ities  at  certain  seasons.”  Evidently  the  author  has  eyes 
to  see  both  sides,  and  he  will  prove  in  the  end  a  better 
friend  to  the  State  than  those  who  represent  it  is  a  para¬ 
dise,  which  one  lias  only  to  reach  to  enjoy  and  prosper. 
Sent  from  this  office,  post-paid,  for  25  cents. 
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Exports  of  Agricultural  Produce. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  products  for  1877,  were  as 
follows ; 

Breadstuff's,  (which  include  all  kinds 

of  grain) . . $140,068,087 

Cotton .  158,258,286 

Oil-cakes... . . .  4,276,050 

Provisions . 109.723,172 

Seeds...  . 2,565,733 

Tobacco .  28,497,479 

Fruits .  1,836,918 

Total  . . ...$445,225,725 

The  total  exports  during  the  year  were  $671,632,366. 
The  products  of  agriculture  furnished,  therefore,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  our  foreign  exports.  This 
is  a  fair  test  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  as  compared  with  other  national  industries. 
When  we  compare  the  proportionate  demands  made  by 
other  industries  upon  the  Government  for  recognition 
and  assistance,  with  those  afforded  to  agriculture,  a  very 
conspicuous  inequality  is  apparent  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  Farmers  are  permitted  to  get  along  as  they 
can  without  help,  and  in  spite  of  some  hindrances,  while 
other  industrial  classes  clamor  for  help  and  get  it.  If  we 
add  to  the  above  figures  the  vast  amount  of  inland  traffic 
supplied  by  agriculture,  the  comparison  would  be  very 
much  mote  in  its  favor  in  one  way,  and  its  disadvantage 
in  that  pointed  out. 


More  About  Farm.,  Experiments. 

Tlie  following  is  in  addition  to  the  general  article,  with 
the  above  title,  given  last  month,  on  page  86.  An  edi¬ 
torial,  page  131,  gives  a  summary  general  view  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  aims  of  these  experiments  ;  and  Prof.  Atwater 
discusses  the  subject  on  page  130.  It  will  he  noticed  that 
sonic  important  additions  are  made  to  the  “extras,” 
while  the  regular  Set  A  is  unchanged  : 

Experimental  Fertilizers. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Ia. 

16. 

Ilia. 

III6. 

IVa. 

VUI. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xin. 


Mateiiials. 


Kind. 


I  A-  [  Valuable 
mount.  Ingredients. 


SET 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Dissolved  Bone-Black. 
Muriate  of  Potash. 

)  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

|  Dissolved  Bone-Black, 
j  Dissolved  Bone-Black- 
(  Muriate  of  Potash. 

(  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

■<  Dissolved  Bone-Black. 
(  Muriate  of  Potash. 
Plaster. 

Price  of  Set  A . . 


lbs 


Nitrogen. 
Phos.Acid 
Potash. 
Nitrogen.  I 
Phos.Acid  f 
Phos.Acid ) 
Potash.  J 
Nitrogen.  ) 
Phos.Acid  V 
Potash.  \ 


1.40 


1.25 


1.90 


EXTRAS. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  15  lbs 


Dried  Blood. 

Sulphate  of  Potash. 
Kainit. 

j  Dried  Blood. 

|  DissolvedBone-Black. 

Pure  Bone-Meal. 

Fine  Bone  Dissolved. 
Dry  Gronnd-Fish. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano. 


Rec.  Guano,  “Oneco.” 

J  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

|  Muriate  of  Potash. 


25  “ 

20  “ 
30  “ 

20  j  “ 
30  f  “ 

50  “ 

50  “ 

50  “ 

40  “ 


50 


“Ij 


Nitrogen. 
Nitrogen. 
Potash. 
Potash, &c. 

(  Nitrogen.  | 
j  Phos.Acid  f 
)  Nitrogen.  ) 

|  Phos.Acid  j 
(  Nitrogen.  I 
|  Phos.Acid  j 

[  Nitrogen.  1 
I  Phos.Acid  f 
j  Nitrogen.  ) 
Phos.Acid  V 
[  Potash.  j 

[  Nitrogen.  ) 
Phos.Acid  > 
Potash.  ) 
Nitrogen.  1 
Potash.  f 


Each  article  will  be  put  up  in  a  small  bag,  numbered  I., 
II.,  Ill,,  Ia.,  etc.,  as  above.  Nos.  I.  to  VH.  will  he  put  in 
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a  large  bag,  as  “  Set  A.”  The  price  of  “  Set  A”  is  $7.  The 
small  bags  will  be  packed  together  in  large  bags  or  boxes 
for  shipping.  To  last  month’s  list  of  extras,  we  have 
added  Kainit,  III6,  and  rectified  Peruvian  Guano,  brand 
“  Oneco,”  and  thus  include  samples  of  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  kind  of  artificial  fertilizers  in  the  markets.  The 
“Oneco”  brand  of  guano  differs  in  having  a  third  as 
much  nitrogen,  and  a  good  deal  more  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  than  the  “  Standard.”  No.  IVa  is  a  high- 
grade  “ammoniated  superphosphate.”  The  pamphlet, 
with  explanations  and  directions,  which  will  accompany 
each  lot  sent,  is  prepared  especially  to  tell  what  the 
fariners^ought  to  know  about  the  fertilizers  and  the  ex¬ 
periments,  and  will  doscribe  at  length  the  experience 
of  farmers  last  season  with  similar  ones.  Blanks  will 
also  be  sent  for  recording  and  reporting  results. 


Bee  Notes  for  April. 

BT  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 


In  many  locations  bees,  which  have  been  wintered  in¬ 
doors,  should  be  placed  upon  their  summer  stands  this 
month.  I  can  not  too  strongly  warn  persons  against 
the  common  practice  of  removing  bees  from  their  winter 
quarters  too  early  in  our  northern  latitude.  Unless  the 
spring  is  unusually  early,  do  not  set  them  out  until  the 
first  of  May.  The  blossoming  of  the  Soft  Maple  tree  is 
a  good  indication  of  the  proper  time  for  each  locality. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice,  so  often  advo¬ 
cated,  of  setting  bees  upon  their  summer  stands  before 
natural  forage  appears,  and  feeding  to  stimulate  breeding, 
before  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm.  Until  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  discontinued,  we  shall  be  sure  to  suffer  by  what  is 
known  as  “spring  dwindling.” 

Many  swarms  of  bees  are  placed  upon  their  summer 
stands  on  April  1st,  in  fine  condition,  and  before  May  1st 
become  so  much  reduced,  that  many  of  them  never  re¬ 
cover.  When  bees  are  taken  out  of  the  cellar,  all  ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  closed,  except  at  the  entrance,  and  that 
should  be  contracted.  Too  much  pains  can  not  be  taken 
to  economize  the  heat.  All  openings  in  the  top  of  the 
hives  should  be  kept  well  closed.  If  movable  comb  hives 
are  used,  all  combs,  except  those  occupied  by  bees,  should 
be  removed,  and  a  close-fitting  division  board  be  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  combs  left  in  the  hive,  thus  contracting 
the  space  in  the  brood  chamber  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  swarm.  These  directions  apply  also  to  hives  that 
have  been  wintered  out-of-doors. 

Tlie  Parasites  of  the  Honey  Bee, 

I  have  investigated  this  subject  for  two  years  past,  and 
during  the  past  winter  have  given  it  special  attention. 
While  examining  the  dust  which  is  found  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom-hoard  under  a  swarm  when  wintering  well,  I  dis¬ 
covered  numerous  minute  insects.  Ihave  sofarobserved 
six  different  forms,  but  have  not  become  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  them  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  all  distinct.  I  have  studied  their  habits,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  are  found,  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  the  belief  that  much  of  the 
uneasiness  of  bees  in  winter-quarters,  and  consequent 
poor  success  in  wintering,  is  largely  due  to  the  presence 
of  these  parasites.  My  observations  also  indicate  that 
the  immature  young  bees  which  are  often  thrown  from 
the  hives  during  spring  and  summer,  sometimes  in  large 
numbers,  have  been  destroyed  by  these  insects.  These 
facts  lead  ns  very  naturally  to  an  explanation  of  what  has 
been  the  greatest  mystery  and  obstacle  to  bee  keeping, 
viz.,  foul  brood.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  both 
this  plague,  and  its  almost  total  eradication,  are  due  to 
the  operations  of  different  varieties  of  parasites.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  cabbage  and  currant  worms,  potato  beetles, 
and  other  pests,  whose  devastations  are  sensibly  checked 
by  their  respective  parasites,  corroborates  this  view.  I 
find,  upon  a  study  of  Packard  upon  “Our  Common  In¬ 
sects,"  that  the  subject  of  parasites  on  honey  bees  has 
received  considerable  attention  abroad,  and  that  the  cause 
of  foul  brood  is  therein  attributed  to  the  feeding  of 
these  parasitic  insects  upon  the  immature  bees. 

Weight  of  Swarms. 

The  amount  of  honey  consumed  during  February,  by 
the  four  swarms  mentioned  in  previous  months,  is  as 
follows  : — No.  1,  1J4  lbs.  ;  No.  2,  lbs.;  No.  3,  3)£  lbs.; 
No.  4,  (the  swarm  kept,  out  doors),  4M  lbs. 

Questions  and  Answers. 

Introducing  Queens.  —  “When  shall  T  introduce 

Italian  queens  into  black  stocks?  ” _ The  best  time  is 

when  swarms  are  being  increased.  Make  swarms  artifi¬ 
cially,  and  introduce  the  queens  to  such  swarms.  If  the 
entire  apiary  is  to  be  Italianized,  the  queens  in  tho  old 
swarms  should  be  changed  later  in  the  season. 

Leaving  Swarms  Queenless. — “  Is  leaving  the  swarm 
qneenless  7  days  in  June,  compensated  for  by  the  Italians 
working  on  red  clover?”  ...No.  It  is  injudicious  to  de¬ 
prive  a  swarm  of  a  queen  for  this  length  of  time  at  that 
season.  With  practice,  queens  may  be  introduced  at  any 
time  during  the  working  season,  without  depriving  the 


swarm  of  a  queen,  except  for  a  short  time.  When  all 
circumstances  are  favorable,  one  queen  may  be  removed 
and  another  replaced  at  the  same  time. 

Adding  Combs  for  Brood  Rearing.— I  would  add 
combs  to  the  center  of  the  brood  nest,  and  allow  bees  free 
access  to  them,  and  not  cover  any  part,  as  suggested. 

Feeding  Sugar.— “  Is  not  brown  sugar  cheaper  than 
‘  coffee  A,’  for  wax  making  and  brood  rearing?”  ...If 
pure,  I  prefer  coffee  A. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XL. 


Plans  for  Farm  Experiments  with  Fer¬ 
tilizers. 

“These  experiments,  it  is  true,  are  not  easy;  still  they 
are  within  the  power  of  every  thinking  husbandman. 
He  who  accomplishes  but  one,  of  however  limited  ap¬ 
plication,  and  takes  care  to  report  it  faithfully,  advances 
the  science,  and,  consequently,  the  practice  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  acquires  thereby  a  right  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellows,  and  of  those  who  come  after.  To  make  many 
such  is  beyond  the  power  of  most  individuals,  and  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  expected.  The  first  care  of  all  soci¬ 
eties  formed  for  the  improvement  of  our  science,  should 
be  to  prepare  the  forms  of  such  experiments,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  execution  of  these  among  their  members.  — 
Albrecht  Thaer,  Principles  of  Rational  Agriculture." 

I  give  herewith  the  promised  plans  for  experi¬ 
ments,  dividing  them,  for  convenience,  in  three 
classes,  some  extremely  simple,  inexpensive,  and 
easy  ;  others  more  complicated  and  costly,  but  all 
useful.* 

1  .—Experiments  Especially  for  Testing 
Soils. 

Suppose  a  farmer  wishes  to  ask  his  soil :  “  What 
fertilizing  materials  do  you  most  need  in  order  to  bring 
me  crops  ?  ”  Or,  to  state  it  more  fully  :  “Of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  plant-food  which  my  crops  must  have ,  what 
ones  can  you  furnish  from  your  own  stores,  and  what 
ones  must  I  give  you  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  your 
supply?" — For  this,  1  suggest  an  experiment,  in 
which  the  three  ingredients  of  plant-food  most 
important  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view,  viz. : 
Phosphoric  acid,  Nitrogen,  and  Potash  will  be  used, 
each  by  itself  ;  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together. 
SET  A. 

Bag  Valuable 

No.  Kind.  Amount.  Ingredients . 

I.  Nitrate  of  Soda.. . . 20  lbs.  Nitrogen. 

II.  Dissolved  Bone-Black.. ..  ..30  “  Phos.  Acid. 

III.  Muriate  of  Potash . 20  “  Potash. 

J  Nitrate  of  Soda . . . 15  1  “  (Nitrogen. 

AV- j  Dissolved  Bone-Black..  ....30  j  “  j  Phos.  Acid. 

-,r  (  Dissolved  Bone-Black . 30  (  “  j  Phos.  Acid. 

v ')  Muriate  of  Potash. 20)  “  (Potash. 

1  Nitrate  of  Soda. . ...15)  “  (Nitrogen. 

VI.  •<  Dissolved  Bone-Black . 30  y  “  <  Phos.  Acid. 

(  Muriate  of  Potash . .  20  )  “  (  Potash. 

VII.  Piaster . 20  “  - 

That  is  to  say,  on  one  plot  a  complete  fertilizer 
would  be  used,  contained  in  bag  No.  VI.  ;  on  an¬ 
other,  the  same,  without  nitrogen  (bag  V.) ;  from  a 
third,  potash  would  be  omitted;  while  on  others, 
the  ingredients  would  be  applied  each  by  itself. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  chosen  as  the  best  single  mate¬ 
rial,  except,  possibly,  sulphate  of  ammonia  which 
could  he  used  also,  to  test  the  specific  effect  of 
nitrogen  ;  and  because  nitrate  of  soda,  like  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  is  a  thing  that  our  farmers 
ought  to  become  better  acquainted  with.  For 
phosphoric  acid  (soluble),  dissolved  bone-black, 
and  for  potash,  the  muriate  ”  is  selected,  as  these 
are  among  the  cheapest  and  best  forms  in  which 
the  respective  ingredients  can  be  bought. 

The  seven  bags  of  Set  A,  for  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  each,  will,  with  one  other  fertilizer,  and  two 
unmanured  plots,  suffice  for  an  acre.  For  the  other 
fertilizer,  I  would  suggest  yard-manure,  unless 
“  Extra”  No.  XIII.,  nitrogen  and  potash,  with  no 
phosphoric  acid,  can  be  bought.  This  would  have 
been  put  in  Set  A  hut  for  the  cost.  Set  A,  with 
No.  XIII.,  makes  the  same  series  as  is  recommended 
by  Wolff  “  as  a  test,  both  of  the  needs  of  the  soil, 
and  of  the  hight  to  which  the  yield  at  harvest  can 
be  raised,  under  existing  conditions.”  He  says  : 

“  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer  to  find 
out  which  of  the  more  important  ingredients  of  plant- 
food  his  soil,  in  its  actual  condition,  fails  to  supply  in 

[*  See  page  129,  for  list  of  fertilizers,  cost,  etc.  Detail¬ 
ed  explanations  of  points  farmers  will  want  to  know 
about,  with  directions  for  making  the  experiments,  will 
accompany  each  lot  sent  out.— Ed.] 


sufficient  quantity  for  the  production  of  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  crops,  and  which,  when  directly  added,  would 
therefore  exercise  an  especially  favorable  and  profitable 
influence. — This  can  be  done,  practically,  only  by  prop¬ 
erly  conducted  fertilizing  experiments . The  trials 

should  be  made  on  land  which  is  exhausted,  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sense  of  the  word,  and  would,  in  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice,  have  been  again  dressed  with  stable-manure.” 

In  addition  to  the  regular  set,  it  would  be  well 
to  try  several  “  extras,”  particularly  Peruvian 
guano  and  fish,  and  with  them,  other  fertilizing 
materials.  The  value  of  Mr.  Bartholemew’s  ex¬ 
periment,  described  in  February,  was  very  much 
increased  by  the  trials  with  ashes,  leached  and  dry, 
and  the  manures  produced  on  the  farm. 

The  “  Natural  Strength  ”  of  tlie  Soil  to 
be  Tested. 

The  soil  is  not  like  a  cistern,  which  we  may 
pump  dry,  and  must  then  fill  up  again  before  it  can 
be  of  use.  It  is  rather  like  a  pond,  which  may  be 
drained  very  low,  but  whose  supply  is  being  con¬ 
tinually  renewed.  This  continual  re-supply  of 
plant-food  is  the  most  important  feature  of  its 
“  natural  strength.”  The  natural  strength  of  most 
of  our  soils  suffices  only  for  very  small  crops.  The 
crop  can  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  food  supply.  The  proper  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  like  guano,  phosphates,  pot¬ 
ash,  salts,  and  the  like,  is  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  In 
a  soil  that  has  a  store  of  available  plant-food,  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  natural  processes,  or  left  over  from 
previous  manuring,  the  specific  effect  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  fertilizers  will  not  be  so  clearly  marked, 
and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  so  well  what  we 
may  expect  from  it. 

2.— Experiments  to  Test  Especially  the 
Action  of  Fertilizers. 

Some  may  wish  an  answer  to  such  a  question  as 
this :  “  Of  the  different  fertilizers  to  be  had  in  the 
markets,  what  ones,  if  any,  can  I  use  to  advantage, 
and  which  will  be  most  profitable  ?  "  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Set  A  entire,  or  Nos.  1.,  II.,  HI.,  and  VII., 
separately,  any  of  the  extras,  and  other  articles 
can  be  used.  But  where  calculations  in  dollars 
and  cents  are  wanted,  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  experiments  accurate. 

I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  nitrate  of 
soda,  Peruvian  guano,  fish,  bone,  and  potash  salts. 
Nitrate  of  soda  furnishes  nitrogen,  about  16  per 
cent,  in  form  ready  for  immediate  use  by  the 
plant.  It  is  excellent  for  a  top-dressing  for  grasa 
and  grain,  especially  in  spring  to  bring  up  back¬ 
ward  winter  wheat,  or  encourage  the  growth  of 
grass  on  pastures,  meadows,  and  lawns.  It  is  used 
In  immense  quantities  in  Europe.  A  gentleman 
whom  I  happen  to  know  as  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  Germany,  says  that  he  considers  it  “  a  sin  to 
try  to  grow  oats  without  nitrate  of  soda.”  Sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  is  similar  in  action  to  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  less  exposed  to  loss  by  leaching  out  of  the 
soil,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  no  better,  if  as 
good,  in  its  practical  effects. 

Peruvian  guanos,  as  now  sold,  taking  into  account 
composition,  quality,  and  price,  are  the  cheapest 
class  of  fertilizers  in  the  market.  There  are  differ¬ 
ent  grades,  furnishing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  in  varying  proportions,  and  adapted  to 
the  varying  wants  of  different  soils  and  crops.  Fish 
rivals  guano  in  cheapness  of  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and,  when  rightly  prepared,  is  often 
preferable  to  anything  else.  I  hope  that  numbers 
of  experimenters  will  try  Peruvian  guano  and  fish. 

Fertilizers  for  Special  Crops. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  near  cities  and  villages, 
grow  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables,  for 
market.  Very  often  the  addition  of  some  special 
fertiliser,  like  potash  salts,  to  the  other  manures 
used,  will  increase  the  crops  wonderfully.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  recently  told  me  of  a  case  in  point  from  his 
own  experience.  A  near  neighbor  and  himself  were 
raising  onions  last  season  on  similar  soil.  Each 
one  of  them  treated  his  crops  in  the  same  way,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  used  sulphate  of  potash,  his  neighbor 
did  not,  and  he  got  several  hundred  bushels  more 
of  onions  on  the  same  area.  A  few  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  the  potash  salts,  increased  the  market 
value  of  his  onion  crop  by  $200  or  $300.  Cases  like 
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this  are  very  common  with  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  I  would  recommend  experiments  on  such 
crops  with  potash  salts,  either  with  Sulphate  of 
Potash, (la);  “Muriate,”  (I);  and  Kainit,  (16),  side  by 
side,  to  test  the  action  of  each,  or  with  the  Sulphate 
alone.  Similar  experiments  will  often  be  useful  on 
grass,  grain,  corn,  and  clover.  For  these  the 
“  Muriate  ”  (I)  may  do  as  well  as  the  Sulphate,  (la), 
and  is  cheaper.  In  like  manner,  bone,  raw  and 
superphosphated,  Nos.  VIII.  and  IX.,  can  be  tried 
wherever  the  farmer  may  desire. 

These  experiments,  whose  object  is  more  to  test 
the  fertilizers  than  the  soil,  may  be  made  on  soils 
in  better  condition  than  would  be  appropriate  for 
those  of  the  first  class  for  testing  the  soils.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  experiment  will 
the  first  year’s  crop  tell  the  whole  story;  that  the  af¬ 
ter  effects  are  important;  that  the  crops  cf  succeed¬ 
ing  years  will  have  something  to  say,  and  perhaps 
something  different.  Indeed,  this  is  true  of  all 
the  experiments,  and  to  make  them  complete  they 
should  be  continued  through  a  series  of  years  and 
crops.  At  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  may  be 
learned  from  the  first  season’s  results,  and  I  think 
those  who  do  them  rightly,  will  be  more  ready  for 
the  repetitions  than  they  were  for  the  first  trials. 

Experiments  lor  Obtaining  More  General 
Information. 

The.  inferences  from  field  experiments  are  of 
general  value  in  proportion  as  the  questions  are 
specific,  the  plans  appropriate,  and  the  trials  made 
under  known  and  specified  conditions,  in  varying 
circumstances,  with  different  crops,  and  through 
series  of  years.  To  the  large  amount  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  field  experiments,  a  great 
deal  more  can  be  added.  For  instance,  com  is  one 
of  our  most  important  crops,  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  so  in  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  But 
farmers,  in  those  States,  must  depend  largely  upon 
artificial  fertilizers  for  growing  corn.  What  ma¬ 
terials  and  mixtures  can  they  best  use  ?  It  is,  of 
course,  foolish  to  talk  of  prescriptions  to  fit  all 
cases,  but  nobody  knows  now  just  what  will  be 
best  for  any  case.  The  fact  is,  that  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  feeding  capacities  of  corn,  its  power 
to  obtain  its  food  from  soil  and  air,  how  different 
fertilizers  and  other  circumstances  affect  it,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  definite  sort  that  comes  from  accurate 
experimenting,  is  extremely  limited.  But  by  a 
series  of  experiments  carried  out  in  a  number  of 
places,  with  uniform  manuring,  seed,  and  tillage, 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  soil,  weather,  and 
other  conditions,  we  might  learn  a  good  deal  that 
would  be  valuable.  Take,  for  instance,  as  the 
main  question,  the  nitrogen  supply;  how  much 
capacity  corn  has  to  get  it  from  the  soil,  and  how  it 
will  best  be  supplied  in  manures.  We  might  use 
(1,)  the  fertilizers  of  Set  A,  which  would  give 
a  test  of  the  soil,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  fertil¬ 
izers  also.  Then  (2,)  to  test  the  effects  of  nitrogen 
alone  in  different  combinations,  apply,  along  side  of 
I,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  la,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  16, 
Dried  Blood.  To  test  the  action  of  nitrogen  with 
other  fertilizers,  we  could  start  with  the  mineral  ma¬ 
nures,  V,  (phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  lime,  and 
potash)  as  a  basis  ;  and  (3)  try  the  effect  of  varying 
qualities  of  nitrogen  by  adding  to  these  nitrate  of  so¬ 
da,  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.,  200  lbs.,  and  400  lbs.,  per 
acre,  on  successive  plots ;  and  (4,)  the  effects  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  different  combinations  by  adding  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  dried  blood  on  others  ;  and  using 
Peruvian  guano, and  fish,  each  with  potash  salts,  and 
finally  stable-manure  on  still  other  plots.  This 
would  make,  with  three  unmanured  plots,  say 
twenty  in  all,  for  which  the  fertilisers  might  cost 
as  many  dollars,  an  experiment  but  little  more  dif¬ 
ficult  or  costly  than  farmers  often  make,  and  one 
that  educational  institutions  and  public-spirited  in¬ 
dividuals  might  unite  with  most  valuable  results. 
Of  course  similar  plans  could  be  devised  for  other 
crops,  as  is  being  done  to  considerable  extent  of 
late  by  the  European  Experiment  Stations. 

I  make  this  proposal  with  the  more  assurance, 
because  several  professors  and  farm  superintend¬ 
ents  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  and  public- 
spirited  farmers,  have  expressed  to  me  their  desire 
t>9  99-operate  in  such  experiments,  it  syau,  intjeerJj 


through  the  solicitation  of  one  of  the  institutions 
referred  to, that  I  was  led  to  bestow  especial  thought 
to  the  subject.  I  should  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  any  who  may  be  interested  to  join  in  such  an 
enterprise.  W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown ,  Conn. 
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Plants  May  Thrive  on  a  Meat  Diet. 

BT  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 


After  it  was  ascertained  that  Sundews  and  Venus’ 
Fly-traps  digested  insects  as  well  as  caught  them,  it 
was  still  a  question  if  it  did  them  any  good.  We 
ourselves  see  no  difference  between  supplying  com¬ 
bined  nitrogen  to  the  roots  in  the  form  of  manure, 
and  to  the  leaves  of  such  as  are  capable  of  imbibing 
it,  in  the  form  of  fresh  animal  matter.  And  we 
could  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  such  peculiar 
organs  and  peculiar  actions  went  for  nothing,  or 
served  no  purpose  useful  to  the  plant  itself.  Such 
an  idea  would,  to  our  thinking,  border  on  the  athe¬ 
istical.  But  some  very  good  people  were  free  to 
express  such  an  opinion  ;  and  some  made  what  they 
called  experiments  or  observations  ;  from  which 
they  concluded  that  such  plants  fed^with  insects, 
or  with  bits  of  meat,  or  allowed  to  help  themselves 
to  the  former,  were  no  more  vigorous  than  those 
from  which  every  thing  of  this  sort  was  excluded. 

Now  Mr.  Darwin’s  son,  Francis,  has  put  this  to 
the  test  by  careful  and  decisive  experiments.  At 
the  beginning  of  summer,  he  put  200  plants  of  com¬ 
mon  Round-leaved  Sundew  ( prosera  rotundifolia) 
into  wet  moss  on  soup  plates, divided  each  plate  into 
two  halves  by  a  partition,  fed  the  leaves  of  the  one- 
half  every  few  days  with  little  bits  of  meat ;  left 
those  of  the  other  half  without  any,  and,  covering 
all  with  gauze,  prevented  them  indulging  in  the 
capture  of  insects.  Before  long  it  was  clear  that 
the  fed  plants  were  profiting  by  their  meat  diet. 
That  is,  they  were  perceptibly  more  vigorous  in 
growth  and  of  a  better  color  ;  and  in  time  they  pro¬ 
duced  more  flower-stems,  and  larger  ones,  as  well 
as  more  leaves.  And,  what  is  still  more  decisive, 
they  bore  a  larger  crop  of  6eeds,  and  heavier  seeds. 
The  exact  result  as  to  the  crop  is  recorded  in  the 
following  table,  where  the  numbers  and  weights 
are  put  into  the  form  of  percentage.  The  first 
column  of  figures  is  from  the  starved ;  the  second 
from  the  fed  plants  : 

No  Meat.  Meat  Diet. 


Total  nnmber  of  flower-stems .  100  :  121.5 

Sum  of  the  weights  of  these. _ _ _ 100  :  164.9 

Total  weight  of  these . —  100  :  231.9 

Total  number  of  pods  produced. ... .  100  :  194.4 

Average  number  of  seed  per  pod _  100  :  122.7 

Average  weight  per  seed .  100  :  157.3 

Total  calculated  number  of  seeds 

produced . 100  :  241.5 

Total  weight  of  seeds  produced. ... .  100  :  379.7 


As  it  is  to  the  seed  that  assimilated  nitrogen 
mainly  and  finally  goes,  being  “put  where  it  will 
do  most  good,”  these  last  figures  are  most  signifi¬ 
cant  ;  and  the  bearings  of  these  facts  upon  vege¬ 
table  physiology  are  noteworthy.  Anyhow,  it  is 
clear  that  such  plants  do  not  catch  flies  for  naught, 
or  out  of  mere  naughtiness. 


Those  Important  Farm  Experiments. 

Every  farmer,  who  possibly  can,  should  take  a 
hand  in  the  important  experiments  announced  last 
month,  and  further  described  now,  on  page  130. 
They  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  hereafter 
to  every  one  who  tries  them.  The  actual  outlay 
need  not  be  over  $7  for  fertilizers,  with  a  trifle 
more  for  freight,  whils  a  considerable  proportion 
of  this,  if  not  the  whole,  or  more  than  the  whole, 
will  be  quite  likely  to  be  returned  the  present  year,  by 
increase  of  crops  on  the  experimental  acre.  Let  us 
re-state  the  proposal  here  as  plainly  as  may  be  : 

Naturally  poor  soils,  and  those  which  have  been 
cultivated  or  worn,  have  lost  one  or  more  elements 
of  fertility.  We  can  not  see  what  is  missing,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  soil  will  not  Inform  us  definitely. 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  lacking 
earnest  k  one,  or  jqojp,  pf  ffe.fi  fojjawjpg'  :  P9TMP, 


or  Nitrogen,  or  Phosphoric  Acid,  or  Limb,  or, 
perhaps,  Sulphuric  Acid.  One  soil  or  crop  differs 
from  another  in  what  it  lacks.  Barn-yard  manure 
supplies  all  the  elements.  So  do  some  of  the  com¬ 
pound  manufactured  fertilizers  ;  but  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  enough  yard-manure  on  any  farm  for  its  neces¬ 
sities  or  its  best  profits. — We  may  buy  a  compound 
fertilizer,  having  equal  parts  (in  cost)  of  four  of  the 
important  elements  ;  yet  if  only  one  of  these  is 
needed  by  the  soil,  we  throw  away  $3  out  of  every 
$4  paid,  besides  the  labor  and  cost  of  handling. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  by  our  farmers 
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Fig.  2.— plan  op  cellar. — [See  page  132.) 


in  this  way  ;  millions  more  by  buying  and  using 
fertilizers  that,  however  good  of  their  kind,  did  not 
happen  to  contain  just  the  element  wanted,  and 
other  millions  by  not  getting  the  article  paid  for. 

THE  REMEDY. 

The  plan,  in  brief,  is  this  :  The  farmer  selects  an 
acre  of  land  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  rest  of 
his  soil.  This  is  to  be  laid  out  in  ten  long  plots. 
Upon  some  of  these  plots  are  to  be  applied  certain 
single  fertilizers  ;  on  others,  two  of  them  or  three 
of  them  together.  Two  or  three  plots  among  the 
others  are  to  have  no  fertilizers  applied.  Now, 
across  these  plots  are  planted,  or  sown,  strips  of 
corn,  potatoes,  grain,  etc.,  the  crops  most  raised 
by  the  experimenter,  and,  therefore,  most  desirable 
to  have  tested. 

It  will  at  once  be  6een  that  by  watching  these 
crops  where  they  cross  the  various  fertilizers,  we 
will  get  a  direct  answer  as  to  what  that  soil  needs 
for  each  crop  put  upon  it.  For  example,  if  the 
corn  on  the  potashed  plot  is  just  as  good  as  on  the 
plot  having  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen, 
we  shall  know  that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  money  to 
buy  costly  phosphates  and  nitrates  for  such  a  soil 
and  such  a  crop.  If  any  one  or  two  fertilizers 
show  a  good  profit  in  their  use,  as  some  of  them 
doubtless  will,  we  shall  know  what  to  use  next 
year  and  thereafter  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  scheme,  as  pro¬ 
posed,  are  these  :  1st.  The  fertilizers  sent  out  are 
all  to  be  tested  for  quality,  purity,  percentage 
of  each  element,  etc.,  by  Prof.  Atwater. — 2d. 
They  are  to  each  be  weighed,  and  sent  in  separate 
bags,  ready  to  be  used  on  a  tenth  of  an  acre— a 
plot  16  rods  by  1  rod,  or  otherwise.  3d.  The  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  be  supplied  at  a  price  just  to  cover  cost 
of  preparation,  hags,  etc.  No  one  is  to  make  any¬ 
thing  out  of  it.  (This  Journal  will  make  a  loss  in 
tr0!ll?]e,  etc.,  but  §  (Jain,  in  t,Jh?  gegerfll  informatics 
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that  will  thus  be  gathered  by  its  readers  and  the 
public.) — 4th.  Pamphlets  prepared  by  Prof.  At- 
watek  will  be  sent  with  each  parcel,  giving  full 
and  specific  directions  for  making  the  experiments, 
and  ascertaining  the  results.— Finally :  as  before 
stated,  this  project  carries  an  “  Agricultural  Experi¬ 


ment  Station  ”  to  each  farm  where  these  experi¬ 
ments  are  tried,  and  supplies  to  the  owner  the 
information  he  wants,  at  6mall  cost,  if  any — per¬ 
haps  a  profit.  Neighboring  farmers  having  very 
similar  soils  will  also  be  benefited. 


A  Cottage,  Costing  $800  to  $1,050. 

BT  K.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

This  design  is  an  enlargement  of  the  small  cot¬ 
tage  described  on  page  93  (last  month),  and  the  two 
plans  and  their  descriptions  should  be  read  to¬ 
gether,  to  best  understand  them.  The  arrangements 
are  very  complete  in  convenience,  appearance,  and 

economy . Exterior,  (fig.  1). — The  outlines 

and  style  are  simple.  The  front  is  enlivened  by  the 
Porch,  Bay-Window,  and  other  projections.  The 
details  of  finish  are  of  neat  design,  and  in  harmony, 
giving  an  agreeable  expression  of  taste  and  refine¬ 
ment-features  especially  pleasing  in  cottage  archi¬ 
tecture . Cellar,  (fig.  3,  placed  for  conveni¬ 

ence  on  page  131). — Hight  in  clear,  61  feet. 
It  is  under  the  main  building  only ;  has  two 
windows,  and  stairs  leading  to  the  first  story.  It 
contains  378  feet  area,  giving  abundant  room  for  all 

ordinary  requirements _ First  Story,  (fig.  3). 

— Hight  of  ceiling,  9  feet.  The  best  use  is  made  of 
the  space,  by  having  but  few  divisions,  leaving  the 
rooms  of  good  size.  The  Hall  is  small,  but  is  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  to  answer  all  necessary  purposes. 
It  is  entered  from  the  front  porch,  and  communi¬ 
cates  directly  with  the  parlor  and  dining-room, 
and  by  the  main  stairs  with  the  second  story.  There 
is  sufficient  room  for  a  hat-rack  at  the  right  of  the 
front  door.  The  Parlor  is  of  fair  size,  an(J  the  large 
bay-window  adds  materially  to  its  area  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  With  very  little  expense  in  furniture,  this 
apartment  may  be  made  pleasant  and  cosy.  The 
Dining-Living-Room  extends  the  whole  width  of  the 
house,  with  a  window  at  each  end.  It  is  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  with  doors  opening  from  the 


hall,  parlor,  kitchen,  pantry,  and  to  the  stairs.  [We 
suppose  this  room  is  to  be  warmed  by  a  stove,  hav¬ 
ing  pipe  entering  the  chimney  shown  in  the  parlor 
only.  The  arrangement  for  chimney  for  the  kitchen 
was  described  last  month. — Ed.]  The  Kitchen  is 
commodious  and  pleasant ;  has  three  windows,  an 
outside  rear  entrance,  and  adjoins  the 
dining-room,  pantry,  and  bed-room. 
The  Pantry  is  sufficiently  large  and  con¬ 
venient  to  answer  the  requirements  of 
both  dining-room  and  kitchen,  it  has  a 
small  window, and  is  thoroughly  shelved. 
The  Bed-room  opens  directly  from 
the  kitchen.  Its  purpose  in  the  partial 
erection  (as  shown  last  month)  may  be 
changed  in  the  completed  building  here 
described,  by  making  it  an  auxiliary  of 
the  kitchen  for  the  coarser  work  ;  or, 
if  needed,  it  may  still  be  used  as  a  bed¬ 
room  for  help. . .  .Second  Story, 
(fig.  4). — Hight  of  ceiling,  S' feet.  There 
is  a  hall,  two  chambers,  two  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  two  closets  in  this  story,  and 
no  waste  room.  The  Hall  is  just  large 
enough  for  convenience.  The  Cham¬ 
bers  are  of  ample  dimensions,  with  a 
chimney  between  them,  admitting  the 
use  of  6toves  when  required _ Con¬ 

struction. —  The  Foundation  for 
the  main  house  is  of  broken  6ton6,  and 
mortar,  showing  3  feet  above  ground, 
neatly  pointed  where  exposed  to  sight. 
The  Wing  is  supported  on  piers,  as 
described  last  month.  Girders,  (shown 
on  the  cellar  plan  by  dotted  lines),  sup¬ 
ported  on  strong  posts,  carry  the  central 
portions  of  the  building.  The  shortness 
of  the  spans  between  bearings,  allows 
very  light  floor  beams.  It  is,  however, 
important  that  the  beams  should  be 
bridged  to  secure  uniformity  of  strength, 
and  prevent  vibrations.  The  Frame 
is  constructed  in  the  usual  manner 
— all  the  ties,  girts,  and  headers,  being 
“framed  in.”  The  inclosing  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  indicated  in  the  estimate.  The  front 
windows  have  semi-circular  heads  outside.  In  their 
construction  the  frames  and  sash  are  square,  to  ad¬ 
mit  ordinary  curtain  fixtures  on  the  inside.  The 
circular  head  is  outside  of,  and  “planted”  on  the 
flat  casing,  or  “  blind  strip,”  and  is  made  perfectly 
tight  by  a  flange  of  tin.  The  additional  expense  of 
such  circular  finish  is  but  trifling,  compared  with 
its  good  appearance.  The  side  and  rear  windows 
have  square  heads,  with  rebated  drips.  Blinds  are 
intended  for  all  windows  above  the  cellar.  Ven¬ 
tilators  are  placed  in  each  gable.  The  Porch  has 
boxed  pedestals,  and  columns,  scroll-sawed  ballus- 
ters,  and  circular  spandrells.  The  inside  walls  and 


ceilings  are  “  sand-finished  ”  on  two  coats  of  brown 
mortar.  The  main  stairs  are  constructed  with  a 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  ELEVATION. 


quarter  cirole,  and  winders  at  the  top.  These  win¬ 
ders  extend  beyond  the  hall  into  the  ceiling  of  the 
dining-room,  (as  sketched),  but  do  not  interfere 


STOOP 


with  its  use,  or  seriously  injure  its  appearance. 
The  Bay-Window  is  neatly  arched  on  the  inside. 
Marble  mantels  are  put  in  the  parlor  and  dining¬ 
room,  and  shelves  in  the  chambers.  The  second 
story  hall  is  lighted  through  the  door  (sash)  of  the 
front  bed-room. .. ..Siig'S'eslions. — This  plan 
was  arranged  to  suit  a  village  lot  25  feet  in  width, 
leaving  a  passage-way  at  the  side.  This  necessitated 
placing  the  wing  at  the  rear  of  the  main  house.  If 
there  is  more  ground,  the  wing  may  be  placed  at 
the  right  of  the  main  part,  facing  the  road.  The 
communications  between  the  dining-room  and  wing, 
would  still  be  similar  to  those  shown.  The  window 
at  the  right  of  the  dining-room  would  be  placed  in 
the  rear.  These  changes  entail  no  extra  expense, 
if  determined  on  before  commencing  to  build. 

Estimate,  cost  of  materials  and  labor  for 


main  house : 

56  yards  excavation,  at  20  cents  per  yard . $  11 .20 

815  feet  stone  foundation,  at  5  cents  per  foot .  43.75 

2000  brick,  (furnished  and  laid),  at  $12  per  1,000 .  24  00 

340  yards  plastering,  (complete),  at  25  cents  per  yard.  85.00 

1126  feet  of  timber,  at  *15  per  M . —  10.89 

2  sills,  4x6  in.  24  feet  long.  I  4  posts,  4x6  in.  19  feet  long. 

2  sills,  4x6  in.  21  feet  long.  I  2  plates,  4x6  in.  24  feet  long. 

2  ties,  4x6  in.  24  feet  long.  I  1  girder,  4x6  in.  21  feet  long. 

4  ties,  4x6  in.  21  feet  long.  |  22  beams,  3x6  in.  24  feet  long. 

250  wall  strips,  at,  11c.  each .  CT.nO 

162  siding,  (9  inch),  at  20c.  each .  32.40 

Cornice  materials . .  13.00 

135  Bhingling  lath,  at  5c.  each . . .  6. <5 

8  rough  planks,  at  20c.  each .  l.oo 

24  bunches  shingles,  at  $1.25  per  bunch .  30.00 

112  flooring.  (9  in.),  at.  25c .  2S.00 

2  cellar  windows,  (complete),  at  $4 .  S.oo 

1  bay  window,  (complete/,  at  $40 .  40.00 

5  plain  windows,  (complete),  at  $12 .  60.00 

Stairs,  (complete), $40;  12doors,  (complete!,  $06.. .  136.00 

Mantels.  $39.91 :  Porch,  $30;  Closets.  $10 .  79.91 

Nails,  $9;  painting,  $50;  Carting,  $12 .  <1.00 

Carpenter’s  labor,  (not  included  above) . ■  80.00 

Total  cost  of  main  house . $300.00 

Add  last  month’s  estimate  for  wing .  250,00 

Total  for  whole  complete . $1,050.00 
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The  Duchess  of  Hillhurst  3rd. 


Another  notable  Duchess  has  made  her  mark  in 
the  world ;  and  it  is  one  of  American  lineage  and 
birth.  This  is  Duchess  of  Hillhurst  3rd,  a  Short¬ 
horn  heifer  owned  by  Mr.  Loder,  of  England,  but 
bred  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Hillhurst,  Canada,  and 


— a  rich  red — the  outline  is  a  tracing  of  the  original, 
and  represents  the  form  of  the  heifer  with  exact¬ 
ness.  The  sire  of  the  heifer  is  Duke  of  Hillhurst 
2nd,  a  descendant  of  the  Hillhurst  herd,  owned  by 
Mr.  Cochrane  of  Canada.  The  branch  of  the  Duch¬ 
ess  family,  to  which  this  animal  belongs,  is  much 
more  vigorous  and  productive  than  the  pure  Duch¬ 
esses,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  offshoot  of  the  family 


horses,  to  be  kept  on  hand  even  in  times  of  peace, 
and  in  war  the  consumption  is  very  great.  Every 
few  years,  European  journals  are  alarmed  at  the 
scarcity  of  horses,  and  just  now  the  English  people 
are  anxiously  asking  where  a  supply  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  their  cavalry,  in  case  of  war.  In  this 
event  there  would  certainly  be  a  demand  for  our 
animals,  larger  than  we  could  supply,  and  in  any 


3bd.  — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


purchased  by  her  present  owner  at  a  recent  sale  of 
imported  stock  in  England,  for  4,100  guineas,  or 
$21.525 — a  remarkable  price  for  so  young  an  animal, 
scarcely  more  than  a  calf.  It  is  possible  that 
she,  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  is  worth  all  she 
brought.  Breeding  animals  are  not  to  be  justly  val¬ 
ued  by  the  price  of  beef  or  of  milk,  and  if  one  of  her 
progeny  should  turn  out  to  be  as  valuable  a  breeder 
as  one  of  her  related  race,  the  Duke  of  Airdrie, 
which  has  the  deserved  reputation  of  being  the 
parent  of  more  valuable  animals  than  any  other 
bull,  and  by  far  the  best  Shorthorn  bull  ever  seen 
in  America,  the  price  may  well  be  considered  as 
moderate,  even  in  these  depressed  times.  This 
animal  has  been  universally  accepted  as  a  model 
Shorthorn,  and  certainly  no  one  can  refuse  to  admit, 
at  first  sight,  that  she  possesses,  in  perfection,  all 
the  beauties  of  this  fine  race.  Her  form  and  fea¬ 
tures  are  perfect,  and  are  admirably  represented  in 
the  colored  print  from  which  the  engraving  was 
made.  This  print  is  given  in  an  extra  sheet  by  the 
“London  Agricultural  Gazette,”  a  journal  which 
has  done  good  service  to  the  Shorthorn  interest,  in 
steadily  opposing  the  delusive  style  of  picturing 
animals,  which  has,  unfortunately,  become  so  popu¬ 
lar,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  While 
our  engraving  can  not  give  the  color  of  the  animal 


which  continues  to  increase  in  number.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  Airdrie  branch  has  been  almost  entirely 
lopped  off  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so  that 
but  one  pure  descendant  of  this  important  family, 
and  that  as  yet  unproductive,  remains  in  America. 

- m-t - «««■» - >-«*. - - 

The  Exportation  of  Horses. 

Several  hundred  head  of  horses  were  sent  to 
Europe  last  year,  and  recently  a  number  were 
shipped  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  of  626 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
first  shipment  from  New  York,  and  is  the  beginning 
of  an  important  business  which  must  grow  to  large 
proportions  in  the  course  of  time.  We  have  a  class 
of  horses  that  are  admirably  fitted  for  cavalry  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  road  uses.  For  this  we  have  to 
thank  the  breeders  of  trotting  horses,  who  have, 
during  many  years  of  careful  improvement  and 
training,  supplied  the  country  with  a  most  useful 
class  of  animals.  The  racing  horses  of  Europe  can 
not  compete  with  our  trotters,  either  for  the  road 
or  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  now  that  the  value 
of  our  horses  has  been  discovered,  we  look  for  a 
permanent  market  for  them  in  Europe.  The  fre¬ 
quent  European  wars  call  for  a  large  supply  of 


case  it  is  probable  that  all  of  our  surplus  stock  will 
find  ready  and  profitable  sale  in  foreign  countries. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  consider  how  we  can  improve  our  stock, 
so  that  farmers  may  be  able  to  take  a  share  of  this 
business.  It  has  been  too  frequently  the  case  that 
farmers  have  not  only  begrudged  the  cost  of  the 
services  of  a  good  sire,  but  they  have  also  reserved 
for  breeding  only  the  poorest  of  their  mares,  lest 
the  better  ones  might  be  forced  to  lose  a  few  weeks 
work  in  the  spring.  Spavined,  wind-broken,  worn- 
out  mares,  have  been  used  for  breeding,  until  a  vast 
number  of  horses  are  constitutionally  prone  to 
disease,  and  are  of  little  value  from  their  birth.  It 
costs  no  more  to  raise  a  good  colt  than  a  poor  one, 
and  if  farmers  would  keep  a  good  brood  mare  or 
two,  and  would  secure  good  sires,  a  mare  might  be 
made  as  profitable  in  her  increase  as  two  good  dairy 
cows,  without  considering  the  value  of  her  work, 
which,  at  the  least,  will  pay  for  her  feed.  It  is  an 
established  fact,  although  it  may  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  an  anomalous  one,  that  the  more  we  sub¬ 
stitute  railroads  and  steam-engines  for  liorse-power, 
the  greater  demand  we  create  for  the  services  of 
horses.  Horse-power  is,  after  all,  only  a  feeder  for 
steam-power,  and  the  more  steam-power  we  use, 
the  more  horse-power  we  shall  need  to  supply  it. 
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Among  the  Farmers.— No.  27. 

BY  ONE  Or  THEM. 


Corn  assd  Cob  Meal. 

Well  do  I  remember,  as  a  youngster  of  nine  to 
eleven, how  I  delighted  to  be  perched  upon  Old  Gray, 
between  and  upon  sundry  bogs  of  corn  and  rye, 
or  wheat,  and  started  off  for  the  mill.  I  could  fish 
until  the  grist  was  grouud,  and  no  boy  ever  had, 
in  his  own  view,  a  choicer  lot  of  lines  and  hooks. 
The  country  mill  of  to-day  is  much  like  that  of  my 
boyhood ;  the  miller  is  just  as  chatty,  and  just  as 
dusty,  and  the  farmers  just  as  stupidly  bring  their 
corn  on  the  ear.  I  had  supposed  that  the  custom 
was  dying  out ;  but  no — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bushels  are  ground  every  year,  and  are  likely  to  be. 
I  asked  the  miller,  “  How  is  it  that  you  grind  corn 
on  the  ear  ?  Do  the  farmers  really  think  the  cob  is 
worth  anything  as  feed?” — “No,”  said  he,  “they 
know  it  is  not.  I  grind  thousands  of  bushels,  because 
they  bring  it  here,  but  they  never  buy  any,  if  there 
is  any  other  feed  they  can  buy.”— “  What  is  their 
notion  ?  ” — “  They  know  that  there  is  not  as  much 
good  in  a  hundred  bushels  of  cobs  as  in  a  pint  of 
meal,  and  they  have  the  cobs  ground  from  sheer 
laziness.” — That  reason  never  occurred  to  me  be¬ 
fore.  We  use  no  power  shellers  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  no  small  job  to  shell  by  hand. 
The  fact  that  the  cattle  and  horses  eat  the  cob  meal, 
is  patent ;  that  it  does  them  no  good,  is  not  so  clear. 
Indolence  catches  at  the  idea  that  they  would  not 
eat  it  were  there  not  some  good  in  it,  and  so,  as  it 
is  much  easier,  and  as  it  has  been  customary  to 
grind  cob  and  corn  together,  the  mills  arc  made  to 
do  it,  and  the  millers  really  forced,  against  their 
own  good  sense,  and  against  their  will,  to  grind 

them.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  corn  and  cob- 
meal  fed  pure — that  is,  simply  “  wet  up,” — is  less 
likely  to  do  harm  than  pure  Indian  meal ;  but  fed 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  certainly  less  likely  to  do 
good — which  is  more  important.  I  think  Indian 
meal  never  ought  to  be  fed  to  cows,  or  any  rumi¬ 
nants,  unless  in  the  form  of  a  thin  gruel,  which  farm¬ 
ers  call  “slops,”  or  upon  cut  hay,  straw,  or  chaff. 
Now  rye  straw  is  somewhat  nutritious,  and  really 
of  some  benefit  to  the  beasts,  whereas  the  digestion 
of  corn-cobs,  which  the  animals  are  forced  to  go 
through  with,  is  a  tax  upon  their  systems  that 
results  only  in  harm,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
mechanical  distension  of  the  stomach  offers  a 
similar  advantage  to  that  secured  by  feeding  meal 
upon  6traw  or  hay.  I  saw  at  the  mill  a  very 

Light  and  Handy  Bag-Holder. 

It  was  made  of  a  crooked  branch,  U  shaped,  into 
which  three  or  four  sharp  hooks  were  driven  on  the 
inner  side,  to  hold  the  top  of  the  bag ;  the  whole 
being  supported  upon  three  straight  light  legs. 
Almost  any  old  orchard  will  furnish  branches  out 
of  which  similar  pieces  of  wood  might  be  cut  and 
shaped.  Such  things  are  very  handy,  now  and 

then,  and  upon  large  farms  it  is  well  enough  to 
have  a  plenty  of  them,  but  on  such  a  farm  as  mine 
they  are  in  the  way.  I  have  “tinkered  up”  many 
a  handy  contrivance,  which  never  was  used  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  which,  for  years,  was  either  under 
foot,  or  taking  up  valuable  space  somewhere,  until 
it  was  made  into  kindling-wood.  Two  little  hooks, 
set  in  one  side  of  the  fanning  mill,  to  hang  the 
edge  of  the  bag  on,  is  the  most  convenient  bag- 
holder  for  people  who  need  one  so  little  as  we  do. 

Stealing  Poultry— Marking. 

Nothing  is  more  exasperating  than  the  loss  by 
theft  of  one’s  choice  poultry.  We  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  liable  to  have  pigs  and  sheep  stolen,  and  it  is 
still  more  rare  to  hear  of  a  young  “beef  critter” 
being  found  missing  from  some  mountain  pasture. 
I  can  sympathize  with  those  farmers  of  the  South, 
who  have  not  only  poultry,  but  pigs,  no  matter 
how  choice,  made  oil  with,  and  do  not  blame  them 
for  making  no  more  efforts  to  introduce  choice 
stock,  especially  when  the  well-bred  stock  are  more 
easily  caught  than  others.  This  is  certaiuly  true  of 
some  kinds  of  poultry.  All  the  Asiatics,  Dorkings, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  the  French  fowls,  are  more 
easily  caught  than  other  breeds.  Hainburgs,  Leg¬ 


horns,  Games,  and  some  other  kinds,  are  scary 
and  noisy — thus  they  alarm  the  dog  and  the  owner. 

A  friend  of  mine,  on  Long  Island,  has  had  his 
choicest  Brahmas  twice  selected  out  carefully  by 
thieves,  breaking  up  his  breeding  pens,  and  putting 
him,  of  course,  to  heavy  loss  and  much  perplexity. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  such  a  theft,  for  only  the 
owner  knows  his  own  birds,  and  they  can  not  be 
described  so  that  another  person  can  readiiy  recog¬ 
nize  them— unless,  indeed,  by  some  cutting  of  the 
web  of  the  toes,  they  may  be  marked.  I  suggested 
to  him  dyeing  the  fowls  of  each  breeding  pen. 
Some  of  the  brilliant  aniline  colors,  pinks,  and 
purples,  might  be  used,  and  no  one  would  dare  to 
take  such  fowls.  They  would  not  only  be  marked 
birds,  but  each  single  feather  would  be  a  tell-tale, 
whether  dropped  along  the  highway,  or  found  any¬ 
where  else,  on  or  off  the  fowl.  So  obvious  would 
be  the  danger,  that  no  thief  would  be  bold  enough 
to  take  the  risk.  These  dyes  are  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent,  easily  applied,  and  can  not  be  removed  until 
the  fowls  moult. 

Blood  and  Breeding. 

Changes  in  form  in  domestic  animals  are  brought 
about  with  more  or  less  rapidity  through  circum¬ 
stances  under  the  control  of  the  breeder.  Struc¬ 
ture,  established  by  generations  of  careful  breeding, 
with  certain  objects  in  view,  is  characteristic  of  any 
fixed  breed  or  type  of  animals.  The  moment  the  sur¬ 
roundings  change,  and  the  system  of  breeding,  (that 
is,  selection  of  breeding  animals),  which  has  formed 
or  maintained  certain  structural  peculiarities,  is 
given  up,  the  progeny  change  back  (revert)  or  take 
on  changes  adapted  to  their  new  conditions  of  life. 
An  interesting,  though  by  no  means  unusual  or 
surprising  fact,  has  lately  been  brought  to  my 
notice,  showing  how  rapidly  this  return  to  the 
feral,  or  wild  condition,  changes  structure.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  of  this  vicinity  sent  to  Virginia  a  pair  of 
carefully  bred  Berkshires,  with  remarkably  short 
faces,  and  otherwise  of  approved  shapes — broad 
and  level,  with  well  developed  hams  and  shoulders  ; 
low  set,  with  small  offal,  fine-haired,  etc.  The 
progeny  of  this  excellent  pair  have  since  been  bred 
together,  a  portion  of  them  being  kept  confined, 
the  others  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  woods,  and 
take  their  chances  with  the  “  Razor-backs  ”  to  the 
“manner  born.”  The  result  is, that  those  bred  in  con¬ 
finement,  and,  so  to  speak,  luxury ,  have  still  short 
faces,  and  other  characteristics  of  well-bred  Berk¬ 
shires  ;  while  the  others  of  the  later  generations, 
though  just  as  pure  as  to  blood,  have  changed 
greatly  ;  fallen  off  in  size  somewhat,  have  straight- 
er  and  longer  snouts,  are  getting  slab-sided,  and 
gradually  approximating  the  half-wild  type. 

Another  fact  seems  to  be  proved,  which  rather 
surprised  me,  and  yet  should  not.  It  is,  that  even 
these  partly  reverted  Berkshires  do  not  hold  their 
own  in  the  woods  with  the  natives.  That  they  are 
not  so  prolific,  and  do  not  make  so  much  pork,  and 
even  the  pork  is  not  superior,  unless  the  pigs  are 
taken  up  and  fed  a  little  while  before  killing. 

The  delicacy  of  Virginia  mast-fed  hams  is  well 
known  ;  their  excellence  arises  from  two  or  three 
distinct  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  health  of  the 
pigs ;  another  is  the  fact  that,  during  much  of  the 
year,  it  is,  “  root,  hog,  or  die  !  ”  and  then,  when  the 
woods  are  full  of  chestnuts,  chinquapins,  acorns, 
and  other  mast,  they  pick  up  a  living  very  easily, 
and  fatten  up  a  little — enough  to  make  their  flesh 
juicy  and  tender  before  killing  time ;  and  another 
cause,  undoubtedly,  is  that  this  food  is  sweet, 
wholesome,  and  both  it  and  they  far  removed  from 
their  ordure.  If  it  be  really  true  that  for  this  wild 
life,  the  native  hog  is  the  most  economical  pro¬ 
ducer  of  pork,  and  that  the  pork  is  of  the  best 
quality,  it  is  time  that  we  knew  it,  and  it  would 
pay  somebody  to  undertake  the  demonstration. 

Pigs  in  tlie  California  Droutli. 

An  old  friend,  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Santa 
Barbara  Co.,  Cal.,  writes  me,  that  before  the  close 
of  the  terrible  drouth,  which  for  more  than  a  year 
afflicted  that  region,  most  of  his  pigs  had  suc¬ 
cumbed,  the  few  which  survived  were  valued,  of 
course,  for  the  particular  quality  of  being  able  to 
live  on  “  faith  and  a  promise,”  without  much,  if 
any,  more  substantial  provender.  My  friend  wishes 


to  know  which  breed  of  swine  will  thrive  best  on 
this  diet.  What  kind  of  pigs  live  on  the  least  food, 
and  on  coarse  food.  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
wild,  or  half-wild  pigs  can  bear  hunger  best,  yet 
when  they  get  a  chance,  they  eat  voraciously,  but 
do  not  fatten.  The  most  improved  breeds,  the 
small  Yorkshires,  for  instance,  live  on  the  least 
amount  of  food,  and  if  they  get  a  surplus — that  is, 
more  than  enough  to  sustain  life — they  lay  it  up 
against  a  hungry  day,  in  the  form  of  fat,  so  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  seems  clear  that  such 
pigs  will  prove  the  most  economical  wdiere  long 
drouths  are  to  be  guarded  against.  The  small 
Yorkshires,  and  the  best  strains  of  Essex  pigs, 
are  always  fat  with  the  commonest  feeding  and 
care  ;  hence,  always  prepared  for  a  drouth.  I  do 
not  believe  the  “Landpikes”  would  stand  starva¬ 
tion  commons  half  so  long,  and  am  sure  that  the 
half-bred,  or  half  improved  cross-bred  breeds,  like 
Chester- Whites,  Durocs,  Poland-Chiuas,  would  not, 
for  they  require  more  food,  and  are  neither  accus¬ 
tomed  to  occasional  protracted  abstinence,  nor  will 
they  keep  fat  upon  ordinary  non-fattening  food. 

Irish  Butter. 

Our  village  doctor  Was  for  many  years  a  surgeon 
in  the  navy,  and  he  tells  me  that  all  navy  men,  and 
officers  of  the  merchant  service  also,  who  have 
occasion  to  lay  in  stores  for  use  in  hot  latitudes, 
select  Irish  butter,  and  that  this,  bought  with  only 
the  ordinary  judgment  of  the  mess  caterer,  will 
keep  sweet  and  flavorous  around  the  world.  The 
best  butter  they  can  buy  in  the  Philadelphia  market, 
will  keep  but  a  little  while  at  sea,  while  the  dollar- 
a-pound  butter  of  the  famous  Jersey  dairies,  will 
hardly  keep  sweet  ten  days  in  warm  weather.  We 
have  enough  Irish  dairymaids  in  this  country  to  test 
the  matter  pretty  thoroughly,  and  find  out  if  it  is 
in  the  making,  in  the  grass,  or  in  the  kine.  The 
cream  of  different  breeds  of  cows  makes  butter, 
which  varies  in  keeping  quality,  as  much  as  it  does 
in  color— and  I  am  by  no  means  sure- that  the  paler 
kinds  of  butter  do  not  uniformly  prove  of  the  best 
keeping  qualities.  There  is,  in  my  mind,  a  great 
distinction  between  pale  butter  and  butter  which 
has  lost  its  color.  The  cream  of  a  pure  Jersey,  or 
even  Guernsey,  herd,  may  be  “whipped  to  death  ”  in 
the  churning,  and  the  butter  “come  ”  colorless  and 
sickly-looking — whereas  the  same  cream,  properly 
churned, might  produce  beautiful  yellow  butter.  The 
pale  tint  is  certainly  not  the  natural  color  of  the 
butter.  The  best  keeping  butter  in  the  New  York 
market,  has  more  or  less  color,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  year,  but  it  has  a  fair  color,  and  is  never, 
perhaps,  very  pale.  I  would  not  say  that  the  paler 
butter  is,  the  longer  it  is  likely  to  keep,  but  I  think 
that  the  highest  colored  butter,  whether  the  color 
be  natural  or  artificial,  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to 
keep  as  well  as  the  paler  kinds.  No  doubt  salt  has 
much  to  do  with  the  keeping  of  butter,  and  our 
dairy  people  can  not  be  too  careful  in  this  respect. 
It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  the  purest  salt  is 
the  best.  Certainly  an  ounce  of  saltpeter  to  the 
pound  of  salt,  ground  together,  and  used  just  as 
pure  salt  would  be,  not  only  has  no  bad  effect,  but 
undoubtedly  imparts  a  keeping  quality  superior  to 
pure  salt,  [which  we  do  not  admit. — Ed.]  Sugar 
is  a  well  known  and  powerful  antiseptic,  and  has 
been  used  for  keeping  butter  with  good  effect,  the 
quantity  being  not  sufficient  to  impart  perceptible 
flavor,  say  one  or  two  ounces  to  the  pound  of  salt. 
I  find  that  packers  of  summer  butter,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  winter  use,  put  about  one  ounce  of  salt 
to  the  pound  of  butter.  We  never  salt  so  heavily 
in  making  for  our  own  use,  as  we  do  not  enjoy 
butter  made  with  more  than  half  the  -above 
named  quantity  Last  summer  we  employed 

An  Irish  Dairymaid, 

at  least  a  young  woman  newlv-arrived,  who  had 
been  bred  to  the  work  of  the  cow-byre  and  dairy. 
She  made  excellent  butter,  following  the  usual 
course,  except  that  she  worked  the  butter  only 
once,  first  working  out  the  buttermilk,  washing  a 
little,  and  then  working  in  what  she  called  dissolved 
salt— that  is,  fine  salt  mingled  with  water,  which  of 
course  dissolved  a  good  part  of  it.  This  salt  and 
brine  was,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  up  by  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  the  water,  subsequently,  but  during  the 
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same  operation,  -worked  out.  TVe  usually  work  out 
the  buttermilk,  salt,  and  after  eight  to  twelve 
hours,  work  again,  and  thoroughly.  Her  butter 
was  excellent,  and  kept  well — rather  better, perhaps, 
than  if  it  had  been  worked  twice  in  the  usual  way  ; 
for  there  is  such  danger  of  breaking  the  butter 
globules,  that  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
hardly  working  enough,  than  to  work  it  too  much. 
It  takes  considerable  hard  work  to  make  the  butter 
appear  greasy,  from  the  broken  butter  globules ; 
yet,  doubtless,  a  few  globules  break  very  easily  iu 
the  operation.  We  all  know  that  greasy  butter  will 
not  stay  sweet ;  hence,  the  problem  is,  to  remove 
the  buttermilk,  with  the  least  possible  working. 

It  is  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  a  gentleman  who 
used  to  live  at  Antigua,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  at 
my  desk,  on  some  business,  and  stated  that  the 
best  butter  ever  received  in  those  hot  ports  was 
Irish  butter  ;  that  it  was  never,  in  his  experience, 
other  than  sweet,  and  excellent,  and  that  after  a 
firkin  was  opened,  it  kept  until  it  was  consumed. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops— No.  14. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm," 
“  Harris  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 


I  anticipate  great  things  from  Prof.  Atwater’s 
Farm  Experiments.  That  was  a  grand  idea,  put¬ 
ting  up  small  packages  of  different  manures  of 
known  composition,  and  letting  farmers  try  them 
on  different  soils  and  on  different  crops.  I  hope 
the  good  work  will  be  continued,  with  such  changes 
as  experience  shall  show  to  be  necessary.  And  I 
hope  in  all  cases  one  or  two  plots  will  be  left  with¬ 
out  manure  of  any  kind.  [Of  course  the  writer  did 
not  know  of  our  plan  for  Experiment  Stations  all 
over  the  country,  given  last  month  on  p.  86. — Ed.] 

Indian  corn  has  long  been,  to  me,  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  our  agriculture.  It  is  a  grand  crop. 
In  chemical  composition,  Indian  com  and  wheat 
closely  resemble  each  other.  And  yet,  on  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  without  manure,  one  acre  of  Indian 
com  will  yield  double  the  amount  of  produce  as 
an  adjoining  acre  60wn  with  wheat.  In  other 
words,  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  30  bushels  of  shelled 
com  per  acre,  as  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

I  think  the  rule  would  hold  good  on  a  great 
many  farms  in  this  section.  It  is  due  probably  in 
some  degree  to  the  fact  that  Indian  com  grows 
later  in  the  season,  and  duriug  very  hot  weather.  It 
takes  up  from  the  soil,  and  evaporates  through  its 
leaves,  an  immense  amount  of  water,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  able  to  take  up  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  If  land,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  wheat,  with  season  favorable,  produces 
15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  I  think  the  reason  it 
does  not  produce  20  or  25  or  30  bushels,  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  possibly 
to  a  deficiency  of  available  phosphoric  acid.  There 
is  enough  of  it  in  the  soil,  but  the  wheat  is  not  able 
to  take  it  up — while  the  com  is. 

“A  bushel  of  com  and  stalk,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“contains  about  1-lb.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a 
bushel  of  wheat  and  straw  about  the  same  amount. 
And  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  and  straw  contains  li  lb.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  a  bushel  of  com  and  stover  about  the  same. 
Why  a  given  piece  of  laud  that  will  only  grow,  with¬ 
out  manure,  15  bushels  of  wheat,  will  grow  30 
bushels  of  corn,  is  a  question  that,  at  present,  can 
not  be  answered.  You  need  more  experiments, 
and  Prof.  Atwater  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
what  he  is  doing  in  this  direction.” 

“  All  of  which,”  said  the  Deacon,  ironically,  “is 
wonderfully  interesting.  Assume,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  that  the  reason  is  because  the  com,  growing  in 
warmer  weather,  and  perspiring  freely,  can  drink  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  water.  If  it  sucks  up  twice 
the  water  from  the  soil,  it  would  get  twice  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash. 
This  is  easy  enough  to  understand,  and  you  may  as 
well  take  it  for  granted  and  go  on  with  your  story.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  I,  “  then  it  follows  that  (1)  if 
corn  and  wheat  brought  the  same  price,  com  would 
be  a  much  more  profitable  crop  for  the  ‘  chemical 


farmer,’  than  wheat.  The  wheat  might  leave  more 
than  half  the  ‘  chemicals  ’  in  the  ground,  while  corn 
might  take  up  two-thirds  or  more  of  them.  (2).  It 
follows,  too,  that  land  may  be  much  more  rapidly 
and  completely  impoverished  by  growing  corn,  than 
by  growing  wheat,  but  (3),  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
crop  is  fed  out  on  the  farm,  corn  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  developing  and  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  farm.  It  will  gather  up  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc.,  from  very  weak  solu¬ 
tions  in  the  land,  and  when  the  crop  is  fed  to  ani¬ 
mals,  from  80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients  of  plant-food  will  be  left  in  the  manure,  and 
the  manure  can  be  used  for  growing  crops  which 
need  a  larger  supply  of  plant-food  in  the  soil,  and 
which  command  a  higher  price.” 

“  That  is  not  a  bad  idea,”  said  the  Doctor.  “You 
can  grow  corn,  and,  by  feeding  it  out  on  the  farm, 
make  your  land  rich  enough  to  grow  good  crops  of 
wheat,  potatoes,  barley,  etc.  All  these  crops,  in 
proportion  to  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  that  they  contain,  usually  bring  a  higher 
price  than  corn.”— “In  some  parts  of  the  West,” 
said  the  Deacon,  “  one  bushel  of  wheat  will  buy 
four  bushels  of  corn,  and  even  here  one  bushel 
of  wheat  will  buy  2I£  bushels  of  corn.” 

“  And  yet,”  said  I,  “  a  bushel  of  wheat  takes  no 
more  plant-food  out  of  the  soil  than  a  bushel  of 
corn.  Corn  and  clover  can  be  grown  cheaply  on 
good  land,  simply  because  they  can  live  and  thrive 
on  soil  that  does  not  contain  sufficient  available 
plant-food  for  profitable  crops  of  wheat, barley, etc.” 

“  The  experiments  published  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  February,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  pos¬ 
sess  unusual  interest.  On  Mr.  Birdsey’s  farm,  three 
of  the  plots  dressed  with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  produced  20  bushels  of  6helled  corn  per  acre. 
On  two  other  plots,  where  potash  was  used  alone, 
and  with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  yield 
in  both  cases  was  48  bushels  per  acre.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  soil  was  deficient  in  potash.  It  con¬ 
tained  enough  available  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  produce  48  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre, 
and  it  produced  only  20  bushels  simply  from  lack 
of  potash.  When  this  was  supplied,  the  yield  rose 
up  to  48  bushels  per  acre.” 

“  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  maximum  crop,” 
said  the  Deacon,  “  and  it  is  curious  that  some  of 
the  plots  dressed  with  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  did  not  give  a  larger  yield.” 

“The  reason,”  said  I,  “seems  to  be  this.  The 
60il  was  really  deficient  in  available  potash.  It 
takes  nearly  2  lbs.  of  potash  to  produce  one  bushel 
of  corn  and  stalks,  cobs,  etc.  On  Plot  No.  5,  53)a 
lbs.  of  potash,  17  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  and  10?  lbs. 
of  nitrogen,  were  sown  per  acre.  This  dressing  in¬ 
creased  the  crop  28  bushels  per  acre.  It  would 
probably  have  been  more  if  more  potash  had  been 
applied.  The  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  could 
do  no  good,  because  there  was  not  enough  potash 
to  produce  a  larger  crop.  On  Plot  3,  160  lbs.  of 
potash  alone  was  applied  per  acre,  and  the  yield 
was  no  larger  than  where  531  lbs.  were  sown.  There 
was  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  enough  for  only 
48  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  excess  of  potash  could 
not  raise  it  above  this  point.” 

“  This  experiment,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  shows  that 
while  there  are  occasionally  soils  which,  owing  to 
peculiar  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  bone-dust, 
fish  manure,  dried  blood,  etc.,  are  relatively  poor  in 
potash,  and  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
yet,  even  in  this  case,  a  large  and  profitable  crop 
of  com  can  not  be  grown  by  the  use  of  potash  alone. 
We  need  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  addition 
to  the  potash,  to  produce  a  maximum  crop.  The  cli¬ 
mate  or  season  was  probably  capable  of  producing 
70, 75,  or  80  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  the  reason 
why  Plot  No.  3  produced  only  48  bushels  was,  proba¬ 
bly,  due  to  a  lack  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

“In  Mr.  Bartholmew’s  experiments,”  continued 
the  Doctor,  “  phosphoric  acid  seems  to  have  been 
the  weak  link  in  the  chain.  The  ‘No  Manure’ 
Plot  produced  about  16  bushels  of  com  per  acre  ; 
plaster  alone  increased  the  yield  to  over  19  bushels 
per  acre.  Plaster  and  17  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  in¬ 
creased  the  crop  to  over 33  bushels  per  acre;  plas¬ 
ter  and  251  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  increased  the 
yield  to  nearly  38  bushels  per  acre ;  while  plaster 


and  51  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  increased  the  yield 
to  over  41  bushels  per  acre.  The  reason  none  of 
the  plots  did  not  yield  over  41  bushels  per  acre,  is 
probably  due  to  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  the  other,  the  evidence 
all  tends  to  show  that  if  we  want  a  good,  profitable 
crop  of  corn,  we  must  in  some  way  furnish  a  liberal 
supply  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  Hen  ma¬ 
nure  and  plaster  gave  a  yield  of  561  bushels  shelled 
corn  per  acre.”— “ Good,”  said  the  Deacon,  “I 
always  told  you  that  hen-dung  and  plaster  would 
beat  your  artificial  manures.” 

“  It  is  a  capital  manure,”  said  I,  “  but  you  can 
raise  just  as  large  crops  of  com  with  artificials  as 
with  hen  manure.  What  we  want  is  a  good  supply 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.” 

And  now,  how  are  we  going  to  get  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  ?  It  seems  clear  to  my  mind  that 
we  can  not  afford  to  pay  20  cents  a  lb.  for  nitrogen 
to  raise  corn  at  25  to  50  cents  a  bushel.  Where  we 
can  get  75  cents  a  bushel,  and  can  make  good  use 
of  the  “stover,”  it  may  pay  well  to  use  artificial 
manures  for  corn,  but  even  in  this  case  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  will  be  better  to  use  the  artificial 
manures  on  some  other  crop,  and  plant  corn  after¬ 
wards  to  gather  up  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  that  they  leave  in  the  soil. 

We  can  not  be  too  often  reminded  that  it  costs 
just  as  much  to  plow,  harrow,  roll,  mark-out,  plant, 
cultivate,  hoe,  and  cut  up  an  acre  of  conYthat  pro¬ 
duces  only  16  bushels,  as  one  that  produces  70 
bushels.  What  we  want  to  ascertain  is,  how  to 
produce  good  crops.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us 
that  a  few  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  will  increase 
the  yield  of  corn  from  16  to  41  bushels  per  acre,  and 
that  at  70  cents  a  bushel  the  application  of  this  ma¬ 
nure  affords  a  profit  of  $12  per  acre.  This  is  true. 
But  we  might  better  say  “  if  we  use  the  superphos¬ 
phate,  the  loss  of  growing  corn  on  such  land  will 
not  be  as  much  by  $12  per  acre  as  if  we  planted  the 
field  without  manure.” 

We  must  first  ascertain  how  many  bushels  per 
acre  it  requires  to  pay  expenses,  interest  on  land, 
etc.,  and  then,  if  we  know  how  much  it  costs  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  over  and  above  that  amount,  we 
can  tell  whether  we  are  making  or  losing. 

As  far  as  possible,  we  should  aim  to  raise  corn  on 
land  naturally  rich  enough  to  produce  a  fair  crop 
without  manure.  If  we  have  a  piece  of  low,  rough 
land,  that  needs  nothing  but  draining  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  make  it  rich,  there  is  the  place  for  com. 
Drain  this  land  and  get  a  big  crop  of  corn  from  it, 
and  use  the  com  and  stover  to  feed  out  and  make 
manure  for  the  poorer,  upland  portions  of  the  farm. 

On  good,  clean,  highly  cultivated  land,  where  we 
can  use  the  reaper  and  mower,  it  is  not  clear  to  my 
mind  that  corn  can  be  grown  to  advantage  except 
as  a  “  fallow  crop.”  If  we  want  to  clean  the  land, 
or  if  it  contains  a  quantity  of  plant-food  that  wheat 
or  barley,  or  potatoes,  or  hay,  can  not  utilize,  we 
may  plant  corn  with  great  profit.  But  we  should 
rarely  plant  com  on  land  that  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  good  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  roots,  and  hay, 
and  where  these  crops  can  be  sown  and  harvested 
to  advantage,  unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  land,  or  for  utilizing  the  plant-food  which 
the  higher  priced  crops  leave  in  the  soil.  I  feel 
certain,  at  any  rate,  that  it  will  be  rarely  good  man¬ 
agement  to  raise  com  on  such  land,  and  sell  it  at 
ordinary  prices.  We  can  afford  to  raise  clover  on 
our  farms,  but  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  it.  We  had  better  sell  timothy  hay.  It 
takes  less  from  the  soil,  and  brings  a  higher  price. 
So  it  is  with  wheat,  and  barley,  and  potatoes.  Corn 
and  clover  are  grand  crops,  but  unless  you  have 
new,  rich,  cheap  land,  you  can  not  afford,  at  or¬ 
dinary  prices,  to  raise  them  to  sell. 


Gain  of  Weight  in  Good  Stock. — It  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  keeping  good  stock,  that  not  only 
is  more  flesh  gained  for  the  quantity  of  food  con¬ 
sumed,  and  a  better  quality  of  flesh  produced,  but 
the  waste  in  the  shape  of  offal  is  greatly  reduced. 
The  Shorthorn  heifer  “Miriam,”  bred  by  Mr.  J. 
Stratton,  which  was  awarded  first-prize  for  the 
best  female  at  the  Butcher’s  show  at  Islington, 
England,  last  year,  weighed  alive  1,868  lbs.  The 
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dressed  weight  was  1,346  lbs.,  giving  over  72  lbs. 
dressed  to  the  100  lbs.  live  weight.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  other  animal  than  a  very  good  Shorthorn, 
that  would  dress  so  well,  and  an  instance  so  well 
authenticated  as  this,  shows  the  value  not  only  of 
the  breed,  but  of  good  feeding  as  well. 

- - —mo  - »—ag  . 

A  Cheap  Poultry  House. 


Mr.  “  W.  A.  B.,”  Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  sends  the 
following  description  of  his  poultry  house,  suitable 
for  those  who  need  a  cheap  building,  and  can  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  themselves.  The  plan 
is  given  in  figure  1.  The  center  building  is  10  x  10 
feet,  and  is  0  ft.  to  the  eaves.  The  wings  are  each 


coops  on  each  side,  in  each  wing,  twenty  in  all, 
(18  x  18  x  20  inches).  These  are  closed  inside  with 
slats,  and  each  one  is 
independent,  and  enter¬ 
ed  from  the  outside,  as 
shown  in  figures  2  and 
4.  The  entrances  to  the 
nests  are  in  the  doors, 
as  in  figure  2.  Figure  4 
is  an  inside  view  of  one 
of  the  wings,  showing 
the  interior  arrange-  4.— section 

ment  of  one  side.  The 

two  windowsin  front,  one  in  each  wing,  three  doors, 
and  twenty-three  entrances  for  the  fowls,  will  give 
sufficient  ventilation,  but  if  more  is  needed,  small 


Fig.  1.— GROUND  PLAN  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


8x6x4  feet.  Either  of  the  three  parts  may  be 
built  first,  and  the  others  may  be  added  from  time 
to  time.  No  posts  are  used  in  building  it.  The 
sills,  3  x  4  in.,  an'd  10  ft.  long,  are  mortised  and  put 
together  in  place  ;  the  plates,  3x3  in.,  and  10  feet 
long,  are  put  on  the  sills ;  theu  eight  boards  are 
cut  six  feet  long,  four  of  them  with  the  angle  at 
the  top  to  correspond  with  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 
These  are  nailed  to  the  sills,  and  those  in  front  and 
back  nailed  to  the  edges  of  those  on  the  ends.  Then 
four  sticks  are  cut  each  five  feet  six  inches  long, 


doors  or  windows,  18x18 
in.,  can  be  put  above 
the  plates,  in  the  ends 
of  the  center  building. 
The  cupola  is  not  ne- 
cessaiy,  but  it  allows 
the  foul  air  to  escape  ; 
it  costs  about  a  day’s 
work  for  a  handy  man, 
and  is  built  of  scraps. 
The  cost  is  for  875  ft.  of 
lumber,  $14 ;  shingles, 
laths,  and  strips,  $16  75; 
nails,  hinges,  glass, 
screws,  and  putty, 
$3.75.  Total,  $34.50, 
for  materials.  The  roof  need  not,  of  necessity, 
be  shingled,  but  it  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  it  looks  better. 


Goat  Keeping  for  Profit. 

The  number  of  goats  kept  in  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Large  flocks  exist  in  parts  of 
California  and  Texas,  and  many  persons  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  keeping  of  these  animals  as  a 
profitable  occupation 
In  some  localities,  goats 
are  kept  for  their  milk, 
and  for  this  purpose 
they  may  be  doubtless 
made  still  more  widely 
useful.  But  goats  can 
not  be  kept  in  large 
flocks  for  milking,  nor 
is  the  flesh  at  present 
marketable.  The  profit 
from  the  goat  can  come 
only  from  the  skin  and 
the  hair.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  goat  skins  is 
yearly  imported  for 
tanning,  to  produce 
morocco  leather,  and 


the  plate  is  raised  up,  a  stick  put  under  it  on  the  sill, 
in  each  corner;  the  boards  are  then  nailed  to  it,  and 
the  frame  is  raised,  boarded,  and  battened,  and  it  is 
strong  enough.  The  roosts  are  arranged  as  in  figure 
1 ;  the  piece,  C,  rests  on  the  plates,  and  is  held  in 
place  by  cleats,  and  acts  as  a  hinge.  The  pieces, 
D,  are  secured  to  it,  and  the  roosts,  B,  to  them. 

At  A  is  a  ring 
bolt,  and  over 
head  a  hook. 
When  the 
house  is  to  be 
cleaned  out,  the 
roostsare  raised 
and  hooked  up, 
and  are  six  feet 
high,  so  there 
is  no  trouble 
working  under 
them.  The 
door,  if,  is  6x3 
ft.  In  each  wing 
there  are  two 
rows  of  nests, 
each  nest  18  x  18  x  12  inches,  12  in  a  row,  24  in  each 
wing,  and  48  in  all ;  the  bottom  of  the  lower  row 
is  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  under  it  are  five 


Fig  3. — END  ELEVATION. 


the  hair  of  the  common  goat  is  valued  for  the  plas¬ 
terer’s  use.  The  Angora  goat  bears  a  fleece  of 
“mohair”  that  is  valuable  for  several  different 
manufactures,  and  the  Cashmere  goat  has  an 
undergrowth  of  fine  wool,  from  which  the  most 
costly  shawls  are  made.  By  crossing  with  the 
Angora  males,  the  common  goat  can  soon  be  bred 
up  to  a  point  where  the  fleece  is  worth  as  much  as 
that  of  the  pure  bred,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
largest  profit  is  desired,  the  best  animals  should  be 
kept.  The  goat  will  thrive  where  the  poorest  sheep 
would  starve,  and  it  better  enjoys  the  rough  fare 
of  rough  places  than  the  sweetest  pastures  of  grass. 

There  are  many  rocky  and  half-barren  localities 
that  might  be  put  to  good  use  by  being  turned  into 
goat  pastures,  and  there  are  many  better  pastures, 
ill-fitted  for  the  less  hardy  sheep,  upon  »hich  goats 
could  be  successfully  kept.  While  much  hardier 
than  sheep,  and  less  subject  to  destruction  by  dogs 
and  wolves,  goats  have  yet  some  diseases  of  their 
own  to  contend  with.  Of  these,  foot-rot  is  the 
worst,  and  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  sometimes 
troublesome.  Of  parasites,  the  louse  is  the  only  one 
that  is  seriously  injurious,  and  this  is  not  at  all  dif¬ 
ficult  to  deal  with.  Foot-rot,  and  the  other  ailments 
of  this  animal,  are  to  be  prevented,  or  treated,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  those  of  the  sheep ;  and  precautions  to 


avoid  damp  and  close  confinement  during  the  kid¬ 
ding  season,  are  necessary.  In  general,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  flock  of  goats  differs  in  no  material  respect 
from  that  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  rules  for  feeding, 
breeding,  etc. ,  of  the  one,  apply  equally  to  the  other. 
- - — - - 

Scoops  for  Sowing. 


In  sowing  fertilizers  or  plaster,  it  is  disagreeable 
to  use  the  hands.  A  convenient  implement  for  this 
purpose  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  tin  plate  (a  fruit 
can,  which  has  served  its  first  use,  will  furnish  the 
material),  cut  in  the  shape  shown 
at  figure  1.  This  is  then  bent 
around  a  circular  piece  of  board, 
and  nailed  with  a  few  tacks  or 
shingle  nails.  A  handle  is  then 
inserted  as  sho  wn  at  figure  2,  and 
the  scoop  is  complete.  Various 
sizes  may  be  made,  one  that  will 
hold  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  will 
sow  as  near  as  need  be,  100  lbs.  Fig.  1. — tin. 
per  acre,  each  cast  covering  a 
space  16  feet  long  by  8  broad  ;  350  of  these  casts 
will  cover  an  acre,  and  will  use  nearly  90  pounds  of 
material.  If  double  this  quantity  is  to  be  sown, 
and  great  evenness  is  desired,  it  would  be  best  to 
use  the  quarter-pound  scoop  and  sow  both  ways. 
The  same  sized  scoop 
would  sow  6  pecks  of 
wheat  per  acre.  In 
using  these  scoops,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them 
a  sudden  slight  twist, 
just  as  the  contents 

are  thrown  out ;  this  spreads  the  material  in  abroad 
sheet  which  covers  the  space  mentioned,  or  may  be 
made  to  do  so  by  a  little  practice.  Great  skill  in 
using  these  may  be  gained  by  practising  with  a 
pailful  of  sand,  dry  ashes,  or  lime,  upon  plowed 
ground.  The  sown  material  is  then  easily  seen. 


Fig.  2.— scoop. 


A  Hoad  Leveler. 


We  recently  saw  a  machine  in  use  to  level  some 
ground  that  had  been  graded  down,  which  operated  x 
very  effectively,  and  would  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
smoothing  roads.  As  this  work  will  soon  be  neces¬ 
sary,  we  give  an  engraving  and  description  of  this 
implement.  It  consists  of  a  frame  of  3x6  inch 
hard-wood  timber,  made  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  with  the  ends  rounded,  so  that  it  will  slide 
over  the  ground  easily.  Near  the  center,  the 
scraper  is  pivoted  on  two  one-inch  iron  bolts.  The 
scraper  is  made  of  a  plank,  a  foot  or  more  in  width, 
with  a  slightly  curved  steel  edge,  bolted  in  the 
front.  It  is  connected  with  the  frame  by  two  side- 
pieces  of  hard-wood  plank,  strongly  bolted  to  it, 
as  seen  in  the  illustration.  A  pair  of  plow-handles 


SCRAPER  FOR  LEVELING  ROADS. 


is  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  scraper.  The  machine 
is  drawn  by  an  ordinary  clevis,  fixed  to  the  front 
bar,  and  a  short  chain.  It  should  be  about  10  feet 
long,  and  6  feet  wide,  to  be  used  with  a  pair  of 
stout  horses  or  a  yoke  of  oxen. 


A  Cheap  Drain. 


Where  neither  tiles  nor  stones  can  be  easily  pro¬ 
cured,  a  good,  useful  drain  may  be  made  of  hem¬ 
lock  lumber.  In  soil  always  wet,  such  as  swampy 
meadows,  or  where  springs  abound,  hemlock  will 
last  many  years.  The  drain,  of  which  the  engrav- 
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ing  shows  a  section,  is  made  of  pieces  of  2x4 
scantling,  and  boards  7  inches  wide.  This  gives  a 
water  space  of  4  x  5  if  the  scantlings  are  set  upon 
edge,  and  2x4  if  they 
are  laid  flat  and  the 
hoards  overlap  an  inch 
and  a  half.  The  water¬ 
way  may  be  made  larger 
by  hollowing  a  channel 
in  the  bottom.  When 
stones  can  be  procured, 
this  drain  is  still  to  be 
recommended,  because 
the  stones  can  be  placed 
above  the  boards,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
apermanent  bottom  is  thus  provided  for  the  stones. 
When  a  large  volume  of  water  is  escaping,  both  the 
upper  and  lower  drains  will  be  in  action,  and  other¬ 
wise  only  the  lower  one.  Should  one  of  the  drains  be 
stopped,  an  outlet  will  be  found  through  the  other. 


SECTION  OF  DRAIN. 


Aids  in  Fence  Building. 

One  man,  alone,  finds  it  a  difficult  job  to  build  a 
board  fence,  inasmuch  as  one  pair  of  hands  can  not 
readily  hold  both  ends  of  a  twelve-foot  board,  and 
nail  one  end  at  the  same  time. 
By  using  the  hooks  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  this 
work  may  be  easily  done  by  one 
person.  In  the  figure  is  shown 
a  hook  and  guard  for  holding  the 
end  of  the  board  that  comes  next 
to  the  finished  panel.  It  is  so 
made  that,  when  hung  upon  the 
top  of  the  fence  post,  the  board 
rests  upon  the  hook,  and  can  not 
6lip  off.  Then  the  other  end  of 
the  board  is  nailed,  the  middle  is 
nailed,  and  then  the  end  held  upon 
the  hook.  The  hook  is  then  moved  for  the  next 
place.  To  hang  the  rest  of  the  boards,  hooks,  such 
as  shown  at  the  left,  may  be  used,  of  various  lengths 
to  suit  the  different  spaces  between  the  boards. 
The  uses  of  these  are  too  obvious  to  need  description. 


FENCE  HOOKS. 


Covered  Cattle  Yards. 

As  the  feeding  of  cattle  must  necessarily  become 
an  important  part  of  our  system  of  agriculture,  the 
6tudy  of  the  hest  methods  of  sheltering  and  feed¬ 
ing  animals  becomes  of  interest.  This  subject  has 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  English  farmers  who 
have  been  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  economy  of 
manure,  and  for  the  comfort  and  thrift  of  the 
stock,  to  furnish  most  complete  covered  yards  in 


and  held  in  place  by  blocks  and  braces  ;  this  is  to 
raise  the  roof  so  much  more,  and  to  provide  a  large 
6pace  for  ventilation.  The  rafters  are  18  feet  long 
and  3  x  21  inches  thick.  Portions  of  the  roof  are 
glazed  to  admit  a  plenty  of  light.  The  total  cost 
of  the  whole  building  was  less  than  81,500.  The 
space  enclosed  is  nearly  one  thousand  square  yards, 
or  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  the  cost  of  the  whole 
building  is  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  each 
square  yard  enclosed.  The  interest  on  the  total 
cost  at  10  per  cent,  which  would  repay  the  whole 
with  interest  at  7  per  cent  in  less  than  20  years,  is 
§150,  or  an  annual  charge  of  only  two  dollars  per 
head  of  the  stock  accommodated.  This  cost  is 
more  than  repaid  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
manure  made,  which  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to 
50  per  cent ;  and  by  the  saving  of  feed  consequent 
upon  the  greater  comfort  of  the  animals,  and  this 
has  been  found  to  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the 
usual  amount  consumed.  So  that  in  practice,  in¬ 
stead  of  resulting  in  a  charge  upon  the  cattle,  the 
use  of  these  yards  gives  a  direct  and  handsome 
profit  upon  the  investment.  At  figure  1  a  cross 
section  of  the  structure  is  giveu,  and  at  figure  2  a 
portion  of  the  longitudinal  section.  The  amount  of 
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Fig.  1. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  COVERED  CATTLE  YARD. 

which  to  feed  the  animals.  A  substantial  and  com¬ 
plete  yard  for  this  use  has  been  recently  erected, 
enclosing  a  space  of  112  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide- 
large  enough  to  accommodate  75  head.  The  roof 
rests  upon  outside  walls,  and  two  rows  of  iron 
pillars,  10  feet  long,  support  it  on  the  inside.  The 
pillars  are  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  rest  upon 
foundations  of  stone  work.  The  center  roof  rests 
upon  plates,  which  are  supported  by  the  pillars  ; 
the  outside  roofs  rest  upon  flanges  upon  the  posts  ; 
the  latter  are  lower  than  the  former,  the  difference 
leaving  a  space  for  ventilation,  and  also  an  escape 
for  the  rain  water,  which  is  caught  in  6-inch  gutters 
and  carried  off.  The  roof  timbers  are  all  9  inches 
by  3,  and  are  tied  by  iron  rods,  as  shown  in  figure 
1.  The  portions  of  the  central  roof  are  laid  flush, 


Fig.  2.— LENGTHWISE  SECTION  OF  CATTLE  YARD. 

manure  made  by  each  animal  fed  in  a  covered  yard, 
and  littered  with  20  pounds  of  straw  daily,  during 
the  season  of  C  months,  may  be  estimated  at  432 
cubic  feet,  or  nearly  31  cords.  Having  had  some 
experience  in  making  manure  in  covered  sheds,  and 
knowing  the  extra  value  of  such  manure,  we  con¬ 
sider  that  if  this  were  the  only  advantage  gained, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  yard. 


Agriculture  in  Kansas. — The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Alfred  Gray,  Esq.,  gives  a  very  flattering  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prospect  for 
the  coming  year  in  that 
State.  The  condition  of 
the  winter  grain  is  fully 
one  quarter  (25  per  cent) 
above  the  average ;  and 
that  of  live  stock  is  al¬ 
most  as  favorable.  Over  a 
million  acres  of  wheat  was 
grown  last  year,  yield¬ 
ing  over  13,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  More  rye  was  grown 
than  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union ;  of  corn  over 
two  and  a  quarter  million  acres  were  planted,  yield¬ 
ing  over  40  bushels  per  acre,  a  total  of  over  103 
millions  of  bushels  ;  of  oats  310,000  acres  were 
sown,  producing  nearly  13  millions  of  bushels,  or 
an  average  of  over  40  bushels  per  acre. 


An  Untoward  Decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  regard  to  Texan  Cattle. — Several 
of  the  Western  States  have  a  law  prohibiting  the 
passage  of  Texan  cattle  within  their  boundaries 
during  the  portion  of  the  year  when  there  are  no 
frosts.  This  law  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  so-called  Texan  or  Spanish  fever, 
and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  native  stock. 
A  decision  has  been  recently  rendered  by  the  U.  S. 


Supreme  Court,  which  affirms  that  this  protective 
law  is  void  as  being  at  variance  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  States  have  the 
right  to  exclude  any  diseased  stock,  but  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  stock  are  really  diseased.  There  is 
then  no  longer  any  protection  for  cattle,  and  unless 
Congress  shall  pass  a  general  law,  regulating  the 
traffic  in  Texan  cattle,  disastrous  losses  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  occur.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Department  might  take  the  initiative,  and 
do  a  service  which  would  be  vastly  more  useful 
than  fussing  over  the  culture  of  tea  and  coffee. 


- «»*«««», - 

How  He  Made  a  Liquid  Manure  Cistern. 


“  W.  E.,”  Jerseyville,  Ill.,  sends  a  plan  for  con¬ 
structing  a  liquid  manure  cistern  in  the  barn  yard, 
for  receiving  the  drainage  from  the  stables  and  the 
yards.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  rain  water  from 
the  roofs,  although  if  this  were  permitted  to  flow 
into  it,  and  the  manure  pumped  out  and  spread 
upon  grass  land 
occasionally,  it 
would  be  advis¬ 
able.  The  cistern 
is  9  feet  square, 
and  lined  with 
brick.  A  brick 
wall,  enclosing  a 
space  3  ft.  square, 
is  built  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  several 
openings  are  made 
in  this  wall,  which 
is  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the 
covering.  The  cover  is  of  flag  stones,  3  feet  square, 
and  there  are  9  of  these  laid,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  cistern  may  be  made  as  deep  as  may 
be  desirable.  It  has  8  square  feet  of  surface,  and 
for  each  foot  in  depth  will  contain  20  barrels.  If 
71  feet  deep,  it  will  hold  150  barrels,  which  will 
give  a  very  good  manuring  to  one  acre  of  ground 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  barrel  of  the  liquid 
fertilizer  to  the  square  rod.  A  square  hole  may 
be  cut  in  the  center  stone  to  receive  a  pump. 


A  Hew  Mangel— “Webb’s  Hew  Kinver.” 

In  England,  where  root  crops  are  of  the  greatest 
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FLAN  OF  MANURE  CISTERN. 


“WEBB’S  NEW  KINVER”  MANGEL. 


importance,  special  shows  are  held  of  Mangels  and 
Rutabagas.  It  is  said  that  the  Mangel  known  as 
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“Webb’s  New  Kinver,”  has  taken  more  prizes  at  the 
recent  shows  than  any  other.  Mr.  Wm,  Crozier,  of 
Northport,  L.  I.,  has  cultivated  it,  and  says,  “it  is 
the  best  Mangel  I  have  ever  seen.”  It  is  claimed 
for  it,  that  it  grows  very  smooth  and  uniform,  has 
but  a  single  tap-root,  is  very  solid,  and  of  a  pale 
orange  color.  It  is  claimed  that,  in  England,  as 
much  as  80  tons  to  the  acre  have  been  raised  of  this 
variety.  The  engraving  shows  that  it  is  quite  un¬ 
like  the  usual  Mangels  in  shape.  It  is  offered  by 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  as  “the 
best  Mangel  in  cultivation.” 

-  -m  m  —  - 

A  Scoop  for  Measuring  Feed. 


Guess  work  is  rarely  economical.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  far  from  the  truth  many  of  our  guesses 
will  be  found,  if  put  to  the  test  of  accurate  meas¬ 
urement  or  weight.  In  feeding  it  is  best  to  be  ac¬ 
curate.  There  is  then 
no  waste,  the  feeding  is 
regular,  and  the  cost  is 
known  with  exactness. 

We  are  now  usinghome- 
made  scoops  of  the  kind 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  find  them  convenient 
for  feeding  meal.  The  largest  one  holds  two  quarts, 
dry  measure,  and  is  9  inches  long,  and  44  inches  in 
diameter ;  thus  holding,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  slope  at  the  mouth,  about  135  cubic  inches.  It 
is  cut  from  a  sheet  of  tin  9  x  13,  which  can  be  easily 
procured,  and  the  edges  do  not  meet  exactly,  thus 
making  it  44  inches  in  diameter.  The  end  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  board  sawn  into  a  circle,  or  turned  in  a 
lathe,  and  an  ordinary  door-stop  is  used  for  a 
handle.  A  one-quart  measure  would  be  half  the 
length  of  this,  and  if  four  quarts  are  needed,  it  is 
easy  to  take  two  of  the  2-quart  scoopsful.  We 
find  that  one  size  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and 
to  save  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  when  they  arc 
wanted,  one  is  kept  in  each  feed-box  and  grain-bin. 

-  —  m  — i 

Fodder  Crops— Which  to  Select. 


Eodder  crops,  to  be  fed  in  a  tresh  condition  to 
stock,  are  now  recoguized  by  thorough  farmers  as 
a  necessity.  Every  year  this  system  is  practised 
more  widely  than  before.  As  land  becomes  more 
valuable,  and  competition  amongst  farmers  more 
close,  it  is  found  more  desirable  to  increase  the  in¬ 
come  from  our  live  stock  by  all  possible  means.  To 
enlarge  our  food  supply  is  the  most  available  re¬ 
source.  Pasturing  is  now  only  profitable  upon 
cheap  land,  or  such  as  can  not  be  made  arable.  It 
is  also  found  that  to  economize  the  physical  exer¬ 
tions,  and  the  consequent  muscuiar  waste  of  the 
animals,  is  a  matter  worth  considering.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  green  fodder  crops  in  yards,  small  fields, 
or  even  in  the  stalls,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  taking 
the  place  of  pasturage  of  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  We  are  obliged  to  make  many  blades  grow 
where  one  grew  before,  to  support  the  necessarily 
increased  number  of  animals,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  by  procuring  a  thrifty  growth  of  green-fodder, 
we  can  feed  as  many  animals  from  one  acre,  as  we 
could  feed  from  five  acres  or  more  of  pasture.  For 
cows  and  horses,  it  is  necessary  that  these  crops  be 
cut  and  carried  to  them,  else  many  times  as  much 
food  would  go  under  foot  as  would  be  eaten.  But 
sheep  and  pigs  may  be  made  to  consume  the  crops 
from  the  ground,  by  penning  them  within  a  narrow 
strip  enclosed  by  hurdles  or  portable  fences,  that 
can  be  moved  as  the  ground  is  cleared  by  them. 
The  manner  of  feeding  may  be  varied  to  suit  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  every  farmer  can  easily  judge  for 
himself  what  would  be  most  convenient  and  pro¬ 
per  for  him.  There  is  so  much  latitude  in  the 
choice  and  management  of  the  different  crops,  that 
to  select  the  best  is  sometimes  difficult.  There  are 
early  and  late  ones,  and  it  is  very  important  to  al¬ 
ternate  these  so  that  the  ground  may  be  always  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  two  or  three  may  be  grown  in  isucces- 
sion  in  one  season.  At  present,  fodder  corn  is 
grown  more  than  anything  else  for  this  purpose, 
but  there  are  several  other  crops,  of  quicker  growth 


early  in  the  season,  and  that  give  an  equally  heavy 
product.  Oats  and  peas  mixed,  24  bushels  of  the 
former,  and  14  of  the  latter,  may  be  sown  a  month 
or  six  weeks  before  it  is  safe  to  plant  corn,  and  will 
yield  8  or  10  tons  per  acre,  of  the  best  and  richest 
milk-producing  feed.  Barley  and  vetches,  mixed, 
and  sown  in  the  same  proportion,  are  also  a  valua¬ 
ble  green  crop,  and  are  especially  well  adapted  to 
horses.  Either  of  these  crops  may  be  followed  by 
sweet  corn  of  an  early  variety,  and  this  may  be  cut 
and  removed  in  time  fora  crop  of  millet  or  turnips. 
These  three  crops  may  easily  be  taken  from  the 
same  ground  in  six  months,  and  in  the  aggregate 
will  yield  30  to  50  tons  per  acre  without  very  copi¬ 
ous  manuring.  Probably  there  are  no  others  that 
are  so  prolific  as  these.  It  is  widely  supposed  that 
there  is  no  advantage  in  feeding  sweet  corn  over 
the  common  field  variety.  The  error  of  this  is  evi¬ 
dent  when  we  consider  how  much  more  sugar  there 
is  in  the  sweet  corn  than  in  the  other,  and  sugar  is 
nutriment.  In  many  places  near  towns  and  cities, 
where  green  sweet  corn  ears  can  be  sold,  this  crop 
may  yield  two  profits,  one  from  the  ears,  and  the 
other  from  the  stalks;  some  wide-awake  farmers 
have  discovered  this,  and  take  advantage  of  it. 
It  is  besides  an  excellent  cleaning  crop.  Some 
experiments  are  being  made  in  the  Northern  States 
in  growing  the  southern  “field,”  or  “cow”  pea 
as  a  fodder  crop.  How  this  will  result  we  can  not 
say  at  present ;  we  have  procured  seed  for  a  trial 
of  this  crop  the  present  season.  A  bushel  of  seed 
per  acre,  should  be  sown  in  drills,  and  three  mouth’s 
time  is  required  to  mature  the  crop  for  cutting.  In 
the  South,  this  crop  is  of  great  value  for  feeding 
green,  and  with  this,  winter  oats,  corn,  and  millet, 
may  be  made  to  give  a  succession.  Cabbages  and 
kohl-rabi  are  much  neglected  as  fodder-crops,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  very  conveniently  grown,  by 
planting  them  in  rows  between  a  corn  crop.  The 
corn  protects  the  young  plants,  and  when  it  is  cut 
they  occupy  the  whole  ground.  The  cabbage  plants 
are  raised  in  seed  beds  and  transplanted  at  the  pro¬ 
per  season  ;  kohl-rabi  is  sown  in  drills  as  turnips, 
and  thinned  out  to  one  foot  apart  in  the  drill ;  the 
thinnings  may  be  set  out  at  the  same  distance. 
This  latter  crop  does  not  impart  a  disagreeable 
flavor  to  the  milk  when  fed  to  cows.  Prickly 
Comfrey,  at  the  North  at  least,  is  still  a  matter 
of  experiment ;  the  coming  season  should  allow  its 
value  to  be  ascertained. 


Root  Crops  for  Stock. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

While  “  Mangels  ”  and  other  roots  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing  have  been  largely  cultivated  in  Europe,  for  the 
past  30  years,  it  is  surprising  how  little  it  is  yet 
done  here,  particularly  when  we  know  how  well 
our  soil  and  climate  are,  in  most  sections,  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  how  great  are  our  necessities,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  States,  where  the  long  dry  sum¬ 
mers  diminish  the  crop  of  hay  and  other  fodder 
plants.  The  most  important  root  crop  for  stock  is 
the  mangel-wurzel,  which,  I  believe,  can  be  grown 
and  matured  in  any  good  soil  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  As  with  all  root  crops,  a  loose  friable  soil, 
with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil,  is  better  adapted 
to  it  than  a  stiff  soil  with  a  clayey  subsoil.  All  root 
crops  require  deep  culture  ;  the  soil  should  always 
be  plowed  to  the  depth  of  10  inches,  and,  if  it  can 
be  done,  it  will  pay  well  to  let  the  subsoil  plow 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  other, and  stir  the  subsoil  10 
inches  more,  making  a  loosened  depth  of  20  inches. 

In  many  of  our  deep,  rich,  new  soils,  an  excellent 
crop  of  mangels,  or  other  roots,  can  be  grown  with¬ 
out  manure ;  but  when  necessary  to  use  it,  noth¬ 
ing  is  better  than  well-rotted  stable  manure,  com¬ 
posted  with  as  much  muck  or  turf  from  roadsides, 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  before  plowing,  at 
the  rate  of  from  6  to  12  tons  per  acre ;  in  absence 
of  stable  manure,  bone  dust,  superphosphate,  or 
guano  should  be  applied,  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to 
500  lbs.  per  acre  ;  but  all  such  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  should  be  sown  on  the  surface,  after  plow¬ 
ing,  and  harrowed  in,  until  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil.  Before  sowing,  the  ground  should  be 


smoothed  as  evenly  as  possible  with  the  back  of  the 
harrow,  to  present  a  smooth  and  level  surface  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed.  The  distance  apart  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  for  mangels,  will  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  soil.  In  light,  sandy  soils,  the  rows 
should  be  24  inches  apart,  with  9  inches  between 
the  plants,  but  in  strong,  rich,  deep  soils,  the  rows 
should  be  30  inches  apart  and  12  inches  between 
plants.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  “  flat  cu'ture.” 
Mr.  Wm.  Crozier,  of  Northport,  L.  I.,  works  on  an 
entirely  different  plan  from  this,  and  his  success  in 
producing  enormous  crops  shows  it  to  be  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  After  thoroughly  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  and  smoothing  the  land,  he  strikes  out  fur 
rows  with  the  double  mould-board  plow  (if  this  is 
not  obtainable,  any  plow  that  will  make  such  a 
furrow  will  do),  30  inches  apart,  the  furrow  is  6  or  7 
inches  deep  ;  these  furrows  are  then  half  filled  up 
with  a  compost  made  from  stable  manure  and  turf 
parings  from  the  road  sides,  about  equal  parts, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  decomposed,  or  if  yet  rough 
and  unrotted,  it  is  pressed  down  in  the  rows  with 
the  feet ;  after  the  manure  has  thus  been  placed  in 
the  furrows,  the  plow  is  run  up  between  on  each 
side,  so  as  not  only  to  cover  in  the  manure,  but  to 
raise  a  ridge  as  high  as  the  furrow  was  deep  ;  these 
ridges  are  now  run  over  with  a  roller  or  a  light 
chain  harrow,  so  as  to  take  off  or  flatten  down  2  or 
3  inches  of  their  apex,  and  so  broaden  the  ridge  as 
to  allow  the  seed  sower  to  work  on  it  to  deposit 
the  seed.  Where  stable  manure  is  not  obtainable, 
Mr.  Crozier  recommends  blood  and  bone  fertilizer, 
or  bone  dust, sown  in  the  furrows  at  the  rate  of  about 
300  lbs.  to  the  acre,  but  where  such  fertilizers  are 
used  the  ridge  over  the  furrows  should  not  be  raised 
so  high  as  over  the  manure.  About  8  lbs.  of  seed 
is  used  to  the  acre,  if  put  in  with  the  “  Planet,”  or 
other  seed  drill ;  when  sown  by  hand,  fully  double 
that  quantity  would  be  required  per  acre.  Mr. 
Megatt,  the  extensive  seed  raiser,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  recommends  that,  in  using  the  seed  sower, 
the  hopper  should  never  be  more  than  two-thirds 
filled,  and  should  never  have  any  lid  or  cover,  so 
that  the  operator  can  see  its  action,  and  should  be 
shaken  clear  of  all  dust,  as  it  accummulates,  so 
that  the  seed  may  be  evenly  distributed.  When 
the  plants  are  up,  they  are  to  be  thinned  to  12  or  14 
inches  apart,  and  the  land  is  well  cultivated,  so  that 
before  the  crop  covers  the  ground  the  ridges  have 
been  so  levelled  down  that  the  rows  of  roots  are 
nearly  as  low  as  the  spaces  between. 

This  ridge  system  of  culture,  both  for  mangels 
and  turnips,  although  it  requires  more  labor,  is  a 
saving  in  manure,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
crops  are  greatly  benefited  by  having  the  soil  gradu¬ 
ally  taken  from  the  ridge  by  the  cultivator,  and  ex¬ 
posing  their  roots,  or  “bulbs,”  to  the  air.  The 
best  time  for  sowing,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
is  from  May  the  1st  to  the  15tli.  The  time  must, 
of  course,  be  varied  according  to  locality  ;  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  guide  in  all  sections,  is  to  sow  from 
8  to  10  days  before  the  time  that  corn  is  usually 
planted.  The  varieties  most  used  are  :  “  Webb’s 
Mammoth,”  and  “  Norbiton  Giant,  (red  varieties), 
and  the  “  North  ”  and  “  KinverGlobe,”  both  yellow 
kinds.  The  average  weight  of  the  crop  of  an  acre 
in  mangels  is  40  tons  ;  though,  in  some  soils,  they 
have  yielded  double  that  weight.  Of  course  their 
cash  value,  as  compared  with  hay,  (rating  hay  at 
$15  per  ton),  will  vary  largely  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  Mr.  William  Crozier  considers 
that  the  average  value  of  mangels  for  stock  feeding 
purposes,  to  be  $4  per  ton,  or  $160  per  acre.  While 
hay  would  be,  under  the  same  condition,  (estima- 
ing  2  tons  per  acre),  only  worth  $30  per  acre,  the 
expense  of  seed,  manure,  and  cultivation  of  the 
mangels,  at  the  utmost,  need  not  exceed  $80  per 
acre,  so  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  crop  for  feeding 
purposes  is  a  profitable  one.  What  has  been  said  on 
the  modes  of  culture  for  mangels,  may  be  applied 
Xo  Turnip  Culture, 

except  as  to  the  time  of  sowing.  The  Swedish  or 
Ruta  Baga  varieties  of  turnip,  should  be  sown,  in 
this  latitude,  from  May  25th  to  June  25th,  and  the 
Yellow  Aberdeen  and  Strap-leaved  kinds,  from  July 
1st  to  the  middle  of  August.  When  sown  at  these 
dates,  the  distance  apart  may  be  the  same  as  for 
mangels,  but  both  of  the  classes  may  be  sown  a 
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month  later — that  is,  the  Ruta  Bagas  may  be  sown 
from  June  25th  to  July  25th,  and  the  Strap-leaved 
kinds  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September,  but,  when  sown  thus  late,  they  should 
be  both  between  rows  and  between  plants,  one- 
third  closer.  The  varieties  that  we  find  best,  are 
“American  Ruta  Baga  ”  and  “Purple-top  Ruta 
Baga ;  ”  of  the  Strap-leaved  kinds,  “  Red-top 
Strap-leaved”  and  “Yellow  Aberdeen.”  Mr. 
Crozier’s  estimation  of  value  of  Ruta  Bagas,  as 
compared  with  hay,  (at  $15  per  ton),  is  $5  per  ton  ; 
average  crop,  25  tons  per  acre,  or  $125.  Purple- 
top  Strap-leaved,  or  Yellow  Aberdeen  turnips,  he 
estimates  at  $3.50  per  ton  ;  average  crop,  35  tons  per 
acre,  or  $122.50.  Estimating  the  expense  of  culture 
at  half  the  gross  value,  we  have  still  a  large  margin 
in  favor  of  the  crop ;  besides  the  Strap-leaved 
turnips  can  be  sown  after  barley,  oats,  or  rye. 

Carrots  may  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
“Root  Crops  for  Stock,”  though  mainly  grown  for 
horses,  but,  even  for  horses,  Mr.  Crozier  says  that 
he  considers  them  far  inferior  to  Ruta  Baga  turnips. 
This  is  in  opposition  to  the  received  notion,  but 
we  know  that  public  opinion  in  matters  of  this  sort 
is  often  wrong,  and  when  we  consider  the  marked 
success  of  Mr.  Crozier,  as  a  raiser  of  both  horses 
and  cattle,  his  opinion  in  this  matter  is  entitled  to 
consideration.  The  land  for  carrots  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  exactly  as  for  mangels ;  it  must  be  deeply 
plowed,  harrowed,  and  thoroughly  pulverized,  and 
whatever  kind  of  fertilizing  material  is  used,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  to  a  depth 
at  least  of  10  inches.  The  same  quantity  and  kinds 
of  fertilizers  should  be  used  as  recommended  for 
the  flat  culture  of  mangels,  though  in  new  lands,  or 
lands  on  which  com  has  been  grown  after  sod, 
enough  of  the  fertilizing  material  will  usually  be 
left  in  the  soil  to  mature  a  good  crop  of  carrots 
without  any  manure,  provided  the  soil  is  deep  and 
in  good  condition.  I  once  grew  20  tons  of  carrots 
per  acre  on  land  in  this  condition,  without  using  a 
particle  of  manure.  Carrots  should  be  sown  from 
the  1st  to  30th  of  May,  and  when  sown  by  a  seed 
drill,  about  4  lbs  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  required. 
The  rows  should  be  2  feet  distant,  and  the  plants 
thinned  out  to  5  or  6  inches  apart.  An  average 
crop  is  15  tons,  of  the  “  Long  Orange  ”  variety,  to 
the  acre,  and  the  present  price  averages  $15  per 
ton  in  New  York  market.  The  “White,”  or  “  Yel¬ 
low  Belgian  ”  Carrots  would  give  one-third  more 
weight,  hut  the  quality  is  inferior  and  the  price 
correspondingly  lover.  One  of  the  seeming  ob¬ 
stacles  to  raising  root  crops  on  a  large  scale  is  the 
lack  of  a  proper  place  for  keeping  them  in  winter. 

Keeping  Roots  In  Winter. 

A  general  impression  prevails  that  they  must  be 
kept  in  cellars  or  in  a  root  house  specially  built  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  not  only  no  necessity  for  a 
special  root  house,  as  the  simple  and  cheap  method 
of  preserving  them  in  pits  in  the  open  ground  is  far 
better.  I  will  briefly  describe  our  plan,  which  I 
have  practised  with  all  kinds  of  market  garden 
roots  for  25  years.  Mangels,  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  are  dug  up  towards  the  end  of  October,  or 
just  after  our  first  slight  frosts  ;  they  are  then  tem¬ 
porarily  secured  from  severer  frosts  by  placing 
them  in  convenient  oblong  heaps,  say,  3  feet  high 
by  6  feet  wide,  and  are  covered  with  3  or  4  inches 
of  soil,  which  will  be  sufficient  protection  for  3  or 
4  weeks  after  lifting,  by  that  time,  say  the  end  of 
November,  they  may  be  stowed  away  in  their  per¬ 
manent  winter  quarters.  For  turnips  and  carrots, 
there  is  less  necessity  for  the  temporary  pitting,  as 
they  are  much  hardier  roots,  and  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  the  time  necessary  for  permanent  pit¬ 
ting,  if  time  will  not  permit  to  secure  them  tempo¬ 
rarily.  The  advantage  of  this  temporary  pitting  is, 
that  it  enables  them  to  be  quickly  secured  at  a 
season  when  work  is  usually  pressing,  and  allows 
the  period  of  their  permanent  pitting  to  be  extended 
into  a  comparatively  cold  season  ;  this  is  found  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  preserving  all  kinds 
of  roots  •  the  same  rules  regulating  the  preserva¬ 
tion  in  winter,  apply  as  in  spring  sowing  ;  while  in 
this  section  of  the  country  it  must  be  done  not  later 
than  the  end  of  November  ;  in  some  of  the  Southern 
.States,  the  time  may  be  extended  a  month  later. 


while  in  places  where  the  thermometer  does  not  fall 
lower  than  25  degrees  above  zero,  there  is  no  need 
to  dig  up  any  of  these  roots  at  all,  as  that  degree 
of  cold  would  not  injure  them.  The  permanent  pit 
is  made  as  follows  A  piece  of  ground  is  chosen 
where  no  water  will  stand  in  winter.  If  not  natur¬ 
ally  drained,  provision  must  be  made  to  carry  off 
the  water.  The  pit  is  then  dug  4  feet  deep  and  6 
feet  wide,  and  of  any  length  required.  The  roots 
are  then  evenly  packed  in  sections  of  about  4  feet 
wide,  across  the  pit,  and  only  to  the  bight  of  the 
ground  level.  Between  the  sections,  a  space  of 
half  a  foot  is  left,  which  is  filled  up  with  soil  level 
to  the  top  ;  this  gives  a  section  of  roots  4  feet  deep 
and  wide,  and  4  feet  long,  each  section  divided  from 
the  next  by  6  inches  of  soil,  forming  a  series  of 
small  pits,  holding  from  6  to  12  barrels  of  roots,  one 
of  which  can  be  taken  out  without  disturbing  the 
next,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  6  inches  of  soil. 

Scotch  Method  of  Wintering  Roots. 

Mi*.  Crozier  practises  with  great  success  the 
Scotch  method  of  preserving  root  crops  in  winter, 
which  he  thus  describes  :  A  dry  spot  being  selected, 
where  no  water  will  stand  in  winter,  a  space  is 
marked  out  6  feet  in  width,  and  of  any  length  re¬ 
quired  ;  this  bed  is  excavated  10  to  12  inches  deep, 
and  the  soil  is  thrown  out  on  the  bank.  The  roots, 
either  mangels,  turnips,  carrots,  or  potatoes,  are 
built  up  evenly  to  a  sharp  point  about  5  or  6  feet  in 
hight,  so  that  the  roots  form  almost  an  equal 
sided  triangle,  6  feet  on  the  sides.  This  bed  of 
roots  is  then  thatched  over  with  4  inches  of  straw, 
after  which  the  earth  is  banked  over  the  whole, 
about  1  foot  in  thickness.  This  covering  of  earth 
and  straw  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  any  degree  of 
frost  that  we  have  in  this  latitude,  though  we  rarely 
have  it  much  below  zero,  in  colder  or  warmer  sec¬ 
tions,  judgment  must  be  used  to  increase  or  lessen 
the  covering.  Vents,  or  chimneys,  made  by  a 
3-inch  drain-pipe,  or  anything  of  similar  size,  are 
placed  every  6  or  8  feet  along  the  top  of  the  pit, 
resting  on  the  roots,  so  that  the  moisture  generated 
may  escape.  In  extreme  cold  weather,  these  vents, 
or  chimneys,  should  be  closed  up,  as  the  cold  might 
be  severe  enough  to  get  down  to  the  roots.  Pits, 
so  constructed,  rarely  fail  to  preserve  roots  perfect¬ 
ly,  until  late  in  spring,  and  are  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  root  cellars.  For  no  matter  how  cold 
the  weather  may  be,  they  are  easily  got  at ;  the  end 
once  opened,  the  soil  forms  a  frozen  arch  over  the 
pit.  Mr.  Crozier  says  he  has  practised  this  plan  for 
years  on  his  farm  at  Northport,  L.  I.,  some  of  his 
pits  containing  hundreds  of  tons  of  mangels,  etc. 
- - 

How  to  Use  Artificial  Fertilizers. 

In  using  strong  chemical  fertilizers,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remember  that  100  lbs.  of  such  a  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  Ville’s  “  Complete  Manure,”  as  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  Mapes  Formula  Company,  contain 
very  nearly  as  much  of  the  useful  chemical  ele¬ 
ments  as  one  ton  of  ordinary  manure,  and  further, 
that  these  elements  are  in  a  directly  active  and  solu¬ 
ble  state.  If,  in  applying  these  fertilizers,  we 
should  place  them  in  contact  with  the  seed,  the 
young  germ  would  be  fatally  injured,  and  the  plant 
destroyed  before  it  could  appear  above  ground.  To 
prevent  this  danger,  all  these  concentrated  fertiliz¬ 
ers  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  or  young  plants  are  transplanted. 
Our  own  practice  is  as  follows.  For  wheat,  rye,  or 
other  similar  crops,  the  fertilizer  is  spread  in  the 
fall,  immediately  before  the  seed  is  sown  ;  the  seed 
is  then  sown  and  both  are  harrowed  in  together.  In 
spring  we  sow  the  fertilizer  upon  the  surface,  and 
either  leave  it  to  be  carried  in  by  the  rains,  or  we 
harrow  it  in,  when  we  harrow  the  wheat  or  rye, 
with  a  light,  sloping-tooth  harrow,  such  as  the 
Bradley  reversible  or  the  Thomas  harrow.  For 
com  we  scatter  a  portion  of  the  fertilizer  along  the 
rows  as  soon  as  they  are  marked  out ;  it  is  then 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  process  of  planting 
and  covering,  and  while  it  is  near  the  seed,  it  is  not 
in  direct  contact  with  it,  except  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tities,  which  are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  Afterwards,  when  the  corn  is  hoed,  a  second 


portion  of  the  fertilizer,  say  100  lbs.  per  acre,  is 
scattered  along  the  drills  or  hills,  on  each  side  of 
the  plant  a  foot  or  so  distant,  and  then  the  crop  is 
cultivated  or  hoed.  For  field  crops  of  vegetables 
that  are  transplanted,  such  as  cabbages  or  tomatoes, 
we  apply  the  fertilizer  on  the  harrowed  ground  as 
soon  as  it  is  marked  out,  and  when  setting  ©ut  the 
plant,  the  soil  and  a  part  of  the  fertilizer  are  mixed 
together.  Afterwards  the  remainder  is  given  at  the 
first  cultivating  or  hoeing,  as  for  corn.  By  such 
methods  as  these,  the  young  and  tender  roots  are 
not  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  concen¬ 
trated  chemicals  of  which  the  fertilizers  consist ; 
but  they  are  fed  gradually  as  they  reach  these  in 
their  growth,  or  as.  these  dissolve  and  are  carried 
down  to  the  roots  by  the  rains.  Lastly,  it  is  well 
to  give  the  caution,  not  to  leave  the  fertilizers  about 
where  poultry,  sheep,  or  other  animals,  can  pick  np 
fragments  or  lick  the  bags ;  nor  to  wash  the  bags 
in  water-troughs,  streams,  or  ponds,  where  animals 
drink,  as  some  of  the  chemicals  are  poisonous. 


Popularity  of  the  Ayrshires.— As  a  sign  of 
the  returning  popularity  of  the  valuable  Ayrshire 
cattle  might  be  cited  the  fact,  that  at  the  fair  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Ayrshires 
outnumbered  the  heretofore  preponderating  Jer¬ 
seys.  The  Ayrshire,  as  a  butter-making  breed,  is 
hardly  a  rival  of  the  Jerseys  ;  these  two  should  be 
companions,  and  not  rivals,  for  each  one  has  in¬ 
valuable  points.  A  fact  of  curious  significance 
also,  at  this  fair,  was  the  absence  of  several  of  the 
old  successful  show-herds,  and  the  entry  of  new 
exhibitors,  who  carried  off  the  honors.  It  is  further 
worthy  of  remark  that,  with  all  our  success  in 
breeding  excellent  animals,  our  prize-takers  are  too 
frequently  imported.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  keep 
prizes  only  for  native  bred  animals  ? 

- - -  - 

Is  Machinery  Profitable  ?— The  grand  display 
of  agricultural  machinery  at  the  New  York  State 
fair  at  Rochester,  in  September  last,  not  only  at¬ 
tracted  much  favorable  notice  fr»m  farmers,  but 
also  some  adverse  criticism  from  other  persons 
with  little  experience  in  the  use  of  machinery.  The 
question  often  arises,  “is  it  profitable  to  use  ma¬ 
chines  in  place  of  hand  labor  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  ?”  To  this  might  be  replied,  very  decided¬ 
ly,  that  it  is  not.  There  are  some  cases  where  hand 
labor  is  more  profitable  ;  for  instance,  a  farmer  who 
has  nothing  to  employ  his  time  during  the  winter, 
may  better  use  the  flail  to  thresh  his  grain,  than  to 
hire  or  own  a  threshing  machine  to  do  the  work. 
Although  in  this  case  the  threshing  might  cost  five 
times  as  much  in  labor  and  time,  yet  here  time  is 
not  money,  or  at  least  it  may  appear  that  the  old 
adage  is  at  fault  for  once.  But  beneath  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  even,  there  lies  a  mistake.  This  is,  that 
no  farmer  should  find  his  time  so  valueless,  that  he 
can  afford  to  spend  it  in  earning  50  cents  or  less  a 
day,  (which  is  what  it  costs  to  thresh  10  bushels  of 
grain  with  a  machine,)  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  manage 
his  business  so  that  he  has  nothing  else  to  occupy 
his  time.  This  is  the  principle  that  should  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  this  question  of  the  value  of  machinery. 
Every  man  should  so  arrange  his  business  that 
“  time  is  money  ”  to  him,  and  if  he  can  save  time 
by  using  a  machine  of  any  kind,  then  he  saves 
money,  and  its  use  is  profitable. 


Feeding  for  Milk. — “Litchfield.”  The  most 
economical  food  for  milk  cows  is  a  mixture  of  hay, 
meal,  and  bran  ;  and  the  most  economical  way  of 
feeding  these  is  to  cut  the  hay,  moisten  it,  and 
sprinkle  the  meal  and  bran  over  it.  This  gives  some 
trouble,  but  it  pays.  From  our  own  practice,  we 
believe  25  per  cent  of  the  feed  is  saved.  One 
bushel-basket  of  cut  hay,  and  21  quarts  of  corn 
meal  and  bran,  mixed  in  equal  portions,  is  a  feed 
for  a  cow  in  good  milk.  To  some  cows  more  of  the 
meal  and  bran  may  be  given  profitably  ;  this  must 
be  found  by  testing  the  different  cows.  The  above 
feed  is  for  half  a  day — that  is,  is  given  twice  in  the 
day,  making  5  quarts  of  the  meal  and  bran  daily. 
In  addition  to  the  above  feed,  a  few  pounds  of 
dry  hay,  or  some  roots,  may  be  given  at  noon. 
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The  Use  of  Corn  for  Fuel. 


Some  journals,  whose  conductors  know  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  corn  growing,  and  other  things  in  the 


Fig.  1. — PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  LIVERY  STABLE. 

West,  make  their  annual  outcry  in  regard  to  the 
extensive  consumption  of  corn  for  fuel,  which  they 
consider  a  great  and  inexcusable  waste.  Suppose 
the  Nebraska  or  Minnesota  farmers  were  to  sell 
two  tons  of  corn  for  six  dollars,  and  buy  half  a  ton 
of  coal  for  the  money,  and  the  corn  were  at  once 
taken  to  a  distillery  and  turned  into  whiskey. 

Would  this  be  any  better?  The  farmer  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  make  two  journeys  of  10  or  20  miles 
each,  with  his  loads,  and  be  out  of  pocket  at  least 
$6  by  his  trade.  The  fact  is,  corn  is  an  excellent 
fuel,  and  although  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
wrong  to  burn  up  an  article  of  food,  yet  it  is  but  a 
mere  sentiment  which  overlooks  the  fact  that  to 
warm  one’s  self  by  a  fire,  and  to  do  the  same  by  the 
consumption  of  food,  are  in  the  end  precisely  simi¬ 
lar  in  etfect.  If  more  warmth  can  be  procured  by 
consuming,  in  a  stove,  a  dollar’s  worth  of  corn, 
than  a  dollar’s  worth  of  coal,  it  is  a  legitimate  use 
for  the  corn  ;  but  when  there  is  neither  coal  nor 
wood  at  hand,  what  should  these  people  do  when 
the  winter’s  cold  pinches,  if  the  corn  from  their 
well-filled  cribs  could  not  supply  them  with  fuel  ? 


A  Plan  for  a  Livery  Stable. 

At  the  present  time,  when  economy  must  be 
strictly  observed  by  many  persons  whose  income 
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Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  STABLE. 

is  reduced  by  reverses,  or  lessened  profits  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  livery  business  is  increasing  its  extent. 
Many  who  have  hitherto  kept  carriages  and  horses, 
have  been  obliged  to  give  them  up,  on  account  of 
the  expense,  and  to  hire  them  from  a  livery  stable 
when  occasionally  need- 

A _  .  ed.  This  has  resulted 

in  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  hired  horses 
and  carriages,  which 
shows  itself  in  the 
curious  way,  amongst 
others,  of  inquiries  made  of  us  about  building 
and  furnishing  livery  stables.  The  essential 
needs  in  a  livery  stable  are :  a  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  for  stalling  the  horses,  and  for  storing 
away  the  carriages.  There  must  be  means  pro- 


Fig.  3.— troughs. 


vided  for  perfect  cleanliness,  as  nothing  injures  a 
carriage  more  quickly  than  the  ammoniacal  vapors 
from  a  foul  stable.  A  proper  arrangement  for 
cheapness  and  convenience  would  be  as  follows  : 
The  building  should  be  from  25  to  36  feet  wide,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ground 
that  can  be  spared  for 
it,  and  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomodate  the 
number  of  horses  to  be 
kept,  allowing  5  feet  for 
each  single  stall.  Gen¬ 
erally,  it  will  be  found 
best  to  build  so  that  ad¬ 
ditional  length  can  be 
added,  as  business  in¬ 
creases.  The  inside  ar¬ 
rangement  is  as  shown 
at  figure  2.  The  office 
is  placed  at  the  entrance 
upon  one  side.  Oppo¬ 
site, is  the  pump  and  wa¬ 
ter-trough,  this  trough 
is  connected  by  pipes 
with  each  feed-trough, 
one  end  of  which  is 
made  water-tight  and 
separate  for  water.  The 
connections  are  made  as 
shown  at  figure  3  ;  a  be¬ 
ing  the  water-trough,  h 
the  watering  boxes  for  two  adjoining  feed-troughs, 
both  being  supplied  by  one  inlet  pipe.  The  pipe 
goes  through  the  stable  and  has  a  cock  beneath 
the  water-trough,  by  which  the  water-boxes  are 
drained  into  the  sink.  The  pump  should  be  one 
that  can  be  used  either  for  a  force  or  a  suction 
pump,  so  that,  by  means  of  hose,  the  water  can  be 
carried  to  any  part  of  the  building.  Along  the 
center,  is  a  row  of  trap¬ 
doors,  through  which  the 
manure  and  drainage  of 
the  floor  are  dropped  into 
the  cellar.  Alternating 
between  the  doors,  are 
posts  furnished  with 
hangers,  upon  which  the 
harness  is  suspended. 

Opposite  to  the  horses  is 
the  space  for  carriages. 

This  is  provided  with 
shallow  gutters,  to  drain 
the  water  from  the  wash¬ 
ing  into  the  trap-doors 
and  the  cellar.  Iufrontof 
the  horses,  is  a  row  of 
small  windows,  one  for 
each  stall,  provided  with 
lattice  shutters,  sash,  and 
fly-proof  netting,  so  as  to 
give  plenty  of  ventilation, 
but  only  moderate  light. 

These  should  be  above 
the  horses’  heads  and 
near  the  ceiling.  The  hay 
and  feed  bins  should  be 
kept  above,  and  spouts 
provided  to  drop  the  feed  into  each  trough  below. 
That  no  hay  or  other  matter  may  enter  the  water- 
pipe,  the  inlets  are  covered  with  mushroom  strain¬ 
ers.  At  figure  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  building. 

A  Combined  Carriage  and  Tool  House. 

A  number  have  asked  for  a  plan  of  a  carriage, 
wagon,  and  tool  house  in  one  building,  suitable 
for  a  large  farm.  The  accompanying  engravings 
give  a  plan  for  such  a  budding,  with  a  granary 
above.  The  structure  may  be  16  or  18  feet  high 
to  the  eaves,  which  will  give  a  space  of  9  feet 
in  the  clear  for  the  lower  story,  and  6  feet  in  the 
clear  for  the  granary  at  the  wails,  and  10  or  11  feet 
in  the  center  between  the  bins.  It  should  be  at 
least  24  feet  wide,  and  48  feet  long,  to  give  ample 
space  for  moving  about  in  it.  The  wagon  and  cart 
house  would  be  at  one  end,  and  24  feet  square, 
shown  in  the  plan  (fig.  1),  to  contain  three  wagons 
and  a  cart.  The  doors  of  this  portion  slide  upon 


rollers,  and,  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the 
wagons  in  or  out,  are  in  three  divisions.  The  car¬ 
riage  house  is  in  the  center,  with  the  entrance  at 


Fig.  1.— PLAN  OF  WAGON  HOUSE. 

the  front.  Here  is  room  for  two  carriages,  and  a 
tool  house  adjoining,  with  entrance  at  the  end  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  the  wagon  house.  In  the  carriage 
house  there  should  be  a  well  and  a  force  pump  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  hose,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  off 
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fepster 

Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  THE  UPPER  FLOOR, 
the  carriages,  and  the  floor  should  be  made  slightly 
sloping  each  way  to  the  center,  with  a  gutter  there 
to  carry  off  the  water  to  the  rear.  One  of  the 
Blunt’s  “Universal  Pumps,”  made  by  the  Nason 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York,  would  be  most 
useful  for  this  purpose,  being  the  most  easily 
worked,  and  the  most  effective  of  its  kind  that  we 
know  of.  It  is  either  a  force  pump  or  a  draw  pump. 
If  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  pump 
outside  of  the  building,  one  of  the  “  Standard  Non- 


Fig.  3. —VIEW  OF  COMBINED  WAGON  AND  TOOL  HOUSE. 

freezing”  out-door  pumps,  of  the  same  makers, 
would  be  found  useful,  either  in  winter  or  summer. 
In  case  of  a  fire  among  the  buildings,  the  pump 
would  be  found  of  the  greatest  value.  The  upper 
floor  may  be  reached  by  a  stairway  outside,  or  from 
the  inside,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  The  plan 
of  the  bins  is  given  at  figure  2.  On  one  side  are  the 
three  grain  bins,  and  on  the  other,  two  lathed  bins 
for  corn  in  the  ear.  Between  these  is  the  hoisting 
wheel  and  door ;  the'  l|  y 
plan  of  the  hoist  is  « 

shown  at  figui  e  4 ;  o*  be  r— . . 

ing  the  winding  barrel,  ||lj|c 

b  the  pulley  wheel,  with  Fi  4 —hoist. 

an  endless  rope  hanging 

upon  it,  and  c  the  pulley  in  the  cat-head.  The  hoist 
is  supported  by  hangers  fastened  to  the  roof  timbers 
and  the  plate.  Figure  3  is  the  elevation,  which 
may  be  changed  to  suit  the  wishes  or  the  means 
of  the  builder.  Here  it  is  made  perfectly  plain,  in 
order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  most  economical. 
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The  Common  Reed. — Phragmites  communis. 

Tile  most  stately  and  conspicuous  native  grass  of 
the  Northern  States  is  the  Reed.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed,  as  it  not  only  extends 
completely  across  this  continent,  hut  has  an  equal¬ 
ly  wide  range  in  the  Old  World,  from  the  tropics  to 


purpose,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  huts.  Excellent  screens,  or  mats,  for 
garden  purposes,  are  made  by  placing  the  stems 
side  by  side,  and  interlacing  them  at  the  ends  with 
osiers.  The  Swedes  are  said  to  use  the  panicles  to 
make  a  green  dye  for  woolen  stuffs.  Like  many 
other  plants  which  naturally  grow  in  W'et  places, 
the  Reed  bears  removal  to  the  drier  soil  of  the  gar- 


nasus,  and  is  borne  by  twTo  native  species  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  and  by  a  third,  found  in  Japan.  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  family  with  the  Camellia,  and 
the  Tea,  they  have  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
well  known  plants,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Stuar- 
tias  the  leaves  are  deciduous.  That  such  showy 
plants  should  not  have  received  a  common  name, 
is  probably  due  to  their  comparative  rarity  in  the 


the  common  reed. — {Phragmites  communis.)  the  stuartia. — {Stuartia pentagyna.') 


the  arctic  zone,  and  even  occurs  in  Australia.  It  is 
found  in  swamps  and  marshes,  and  along  the  edges 
of  ponds,  sometimes  reaching  the  hight  of  12  feet, 
and  having,  at  a  distance,  much  the  appearance  of 
Broom  Corn.  In  less  favorable  localities,  it  grows 
to  only  5  or  6  feet,  and  we  have  seen  it  flower  when 
only  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  on 
large  plants  about  two  inches  wide,  and  the  stem 
is  terminated  by  a  large,  soft,  purplish  panicle  of 
flowers,  which  usually  gracefully  bends  to  one  side, 
and  is  from  a  few  inches  to  one  or  two  feet  long. 
The  individual  spikelets  are  from  I  to  I  inch  long, 
and  each  contains  three  to  six  flowers  ;  the  lowest 
one  is  staminate,  or  neutral,  while  the  others  are 
perfect;  the  little  staik  which  supports  the  florets 
is  furnished  with  very  long  and  silky  hairs.  The 
engraving  gives  the  general  appearance  of  the 
flower  cluster  or  panicle,  though  reduced  in  size, 
and  below  is  a  separate  spikelet,  about  twice  as 
large  as  natural.  The  plant  has  numerous  strong 
underground  stems,  or  root-stocks,  which  extend  in 
all  directions,  and  have  been  known  to  reach  the 
length  of  40  feet ;  these  make  the  Reed  a  most 
servicable  plant  in  securing  the  banks  of  rivers,  as 
by  their  interlacing  they  bind  the  soil  and  prevent 
washing  ;  it  has  also  been  planted  to  aid  in  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  low  lands.  The  foliage  is  eaten  by 
cattle  when  it  is  very  young  and  tender,  and  then 
only  when  other  food  is  scarce.  In  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope  the  stems  are  used  for  thatching  ;  they  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  durable  of  all  materials  for  the 


den,  and-  may  be  used  in  contrast  with  Arundo 
Donax ,  Erianthus,  and  other  large  ornamental 
grasses.  In  the  present  popularity  of  grass  bou¬ 
quets,  the  Reed  has  been  used  in  large  quantities. 
When  dry,  the  spiklets  open,  and  expose  the  silky 
hairs,  which  are  so  abundant  that  the  panicle  has  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  it  presents 
when  growing.  For  this  purpose,  the  panicles 
should  be  gathered  when  they  are  in  flower,  which 
will  be  known  by  the  presence  of  stamens,  as  in  the 
spikelet  at  the  lower  part  or  the  engraving.  If  left 
until  the  seed  is  ripe,  or  even  partly  developed,  the 
spikelets  are  apt  to  break  apart  and  shed  their  down 
in  an  annoying  manner.  Formerly  this  was  placed 
in  the  genus  Arundo,  and  in  some  of  the  European 
works  of  the  present  day  it  will  be  found  as  Arundo 
Phragmites ,  but  the  name  generally  accepted  is 
Phragmites  communis,  as  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  is  essentially  different  from  those  of  the 
Arundos.  The  name  Phragmites  is  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  “growing  in  hedges,”  the  application  of 
it  to  this  plant  is  obscure,  as  it  is  not  a  hedge-plant. 

- ■»  • — — —  o«—  ■  - 

Fine  Ornamental  Shrubs— The  Stuartias. 

The  indifference  of  Americans  to  beautiful  native 
plants,  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in 
their  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  Stuartias.  The 
genus  was  dedicated  by  Catesby  to  John  Stuart, 
Marquis  of  Bute,  who  was  a  correspondent  of  Lin- 


wild  state,  but  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as 
Stuartia  is  a  pleasing  name,  and,  like  Magnolia,  may 
well  serve  in  both  botanical  and  popular  nomen¬ 
clature.  Our  two  species  are,  Stuartia  pentagyna , 
(the  Five-pistilled  Stuartia),  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  to  those  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia,  and  S.  Virginica,  (the  Virginian 
Stuartia),  which  extends  from  Virginia  to  Florida, 
and  westward.  The  first  named  is  the  showier  as 
well  as  the  hardier  of  the  two,  and  is  the  one  offered 
by  a  few  of  our  nurserymen.  This,  Stuartia  pen¬ 
tagyna,  has  a  bushy  habit,  and  ultimately  forms  a 
dense  clump  10  to  15  feet  high,  and  as  much  in 
diameter.  It  has  oval,  pointed  leaves,  usually  with 
minute  teeth  on  their  margins,  and  downy  on  the 
under  surface.  The  flowers,  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  on  very  short  stalks,  are  two  and  a  half 
inches,  or  more,  in  diameter ;  the  calyx  is  covered 
with  silky  hairs,  and  often  tinged  with  red.  The 
petals,  usually  five,  but  sometimes  six,  are  cream- 
colored,  sometimes  purplish  at  the  base,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  scalloped  or  crimped  on  the  margins  ;  the 
stamens  are  numerous  ;  the  pistil  has  five  distinct 
styles,  and  ripens  into  a  w'oody,  ovate,  pointed 
5-celled  pod,  with  one  or  two  seeds  in  each  ceil. 
The  other  species  (S.  Virginica )  differs  from  this  in 
having  downy  leaves,  smaller,  white  flowers,  and 
purple  stamens  ;  its  styles  are  united  into  one,  and 
the  pod  globular.  It  is  less  hardy  than  the  other, 
and  probably  can  not  be  depended  upon  north  of 
Philadelphia.  The  first  named  species,  Stuartia 
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pentagyna,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston  also,  but  does  not  prove  hardy  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  Wherever  it  can  be  grown,  there  is  no 
more  desirable  shrub,  as  it  is  handsome  for  its 
foliage  alone,  and  when  covered  with  its  large 
flowers,  like  a  single  Camellia,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  flowering  shrubs.  The  engraving 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  single  flower— though 
somewhat  reduced  iu  size,  and  the  form  of  the 
leaves,  but  of  course  fails  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
large  shrub,  loaded  with  flowers  of  this  kind. 
Another  point  iu  favor  of  the  Stuartia,  is  the  time 
at  which  it  flowers ;  in  August,  when  the  earlier 
shrubs  have  quite  finished  blooming,  and  before  the 
later  flowering  ones  appear,  this  comes  with  a  most 
welcome  profusion  of  flowers.  This  shrub  has  two 
faults ;  it  is  native,  and  a  good  specimen  can  be 
bought  for  a  dollar.  Were  it  Japanese,  and  sold  at 
$5  or  $10  a  plant,  it  would  probably  be  much  more 
sought  after.  Several  years  ago,  the  Messrs.  Par¬ 
sons,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  knowing  the  real  merits 
of  the  Stuartia,  were  at  much  trouble  and  expense 
in  sending  a  collector  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Southern  States,  who  procured  a  large  stock  of  it. 
The  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  of  the  Kissena 
Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  inform  us  that  their 
large  stock  is  especially  fine,  it  having  been  several 
times  transplanted.  We  know  of  no  shrub  more 
attractive  in  a  collection,  or  which  is  more  worthy 
to  stand  as  a  single  specimen  than  this  Stuartia — 
in  all  localities  except  those  in  which  the  winter  is 
very  severe.  Those  who  wish  a  single  shrub  to  or¬ 
nament  a  city  front  yard,  may  properly  select  this, 
as  it  will  be  in  full  bloom  at  midsummer,  when 
their  neighbor’s  plants  are  quite  without  flowers. 


Propagating  Plants  from  Leaves. 

That  plants  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  is 
well  known,  as  few  persons,  who  have  cultivated 
flowers  at  all,  have  not  grown  a  rose  or  a  geranium 
from  “a  slip,”  which  is  the  popular  name  for  what 
gardeners  call  a  “cutting.”  But  that  some  plants 
may  be  propagated  from  their  leaves,  is  new  to 
many.  One  plant,  Bryophyllum  calycinum,  popular¬ 
ly  known  as  the  “Leaf  Plant,”  was  figured  iu  June, 
1876.  The  leaves  of  this,  when  they  fall  to  the 
ground,  form  small  plants  from  the  notches  on 
their  edges.  Several  plants  are  regularly  propa¬ 
gated  by  florists  from  leaf  cuttings.  A  number  of 
the  showy  plants  of  the  Gesneria  Family  are  multi¬ 
plied  in  this  manner,  as  are  all  of  the  Begonias,  of 


gate  them,  the  florists  put  a  leaf  on  the  sand  of  the 
cutting-bench,  and  make  several  cuts  through  its 
numerous  strong  veins.  After  a  while  buds  ap¬ 
pear  at  these  wounded  places,  and  these  develop 
into  plants,  as  6hown  in  the  engraving,  from  a  leaf 
furnished  by  Peter  Henderson,  Esq.  Some  florists 
cut  the  leaf  into  little  pieces,  w'hich  are  laid  up¬ 
on  the  sand,  and  produce  the  same  results.  Those 
who  wish  to  try  this  method  of  propagating,  should 
take  care  to  give  the  leaves  proper  shade,  else  they 
may  dry  up  before  forming  roots.  Many  other 
plants  have  been  propagated  from  the  leaf,  includ¬ 
ing  the  orange  and  the  rose.  But,  besides  for  cer¬ 
tain  Begonias,  it  is  employed,  in  a  practical  way, 
on  a  number  of  the  succulents,  such  as  Echeverias, 
Kleinias,  Pachyphytums,  etc.  The  well-known 
method  of  propagating  lilies,  is  really  propagating 
from  the  leaves.  The  fleshy  scales  of  the  lily  bulbs, 
which  are  broken  off,  and  treated  as  cuttings,  are 
only  the  thickened  bases  of  the  lily  leaves,  and 
though  their  upper  green  portion  has  dried  away, 
the  scales  are  really  leaves.  No  doubt  the  number 
of  plants  that  may  be  multiplied  from  leaf-cuttings, 
may  be  largely  increased,  and  it  offers  an  interest¬ 
ing  field  to  those  who  wish  to  try  experiments. 


A  Dangerous  Pet.  —  Several  of  the  English 
papers  have  given  accounts  of  a  remarkable  parasite 
which,  in  the  Glasnevin  (Scotland)  Botanic  Gardens, 
has  adorned  the  stems  of  a  Forsyth ia,  “  with  a  dense 
entanglement  of  pearl-colored,  Lily-of-the-Valley- 
like  flowers,  smelling  as  sweetly  as  a  Heliotrope,” 
and  much  more  in  the  way  of  enthusiastic  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  after  this  we  are  told  that  the  plant  is  one 
of  our  American  Dodders,  Cuscuta  Cephalanthi — 
the  correct  name  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  C.  tenui- 
flora.  We  should  think  that  English  cultivators 
had  had  sufficiently  disastrous  experience  with  their 
Clover  and  Flax  Dodders,  to  make  them  cautious 
how  they  naturalize  this  larger-flowered  and  more 
showy  American  species.  Should  this  become 
established,  it  may  prove  as  undesirable  in  their 
plantations  as  our  C.  compacta  is  with  us.  This,  in 
some  of  our  nurseries,  has  proved  to  be  a  real 
pest,  attaching  itself  to  and  living  upon  the  young 
stock,  and  exhausting  it  much  to  its  detriment. 


leaf  of  begonia  with  young  plants  starting  from  it. 


which  Begonia  Bex  is  the  type.  Begonia  Bex,  and 
its  varieties,  are  among  the  most  showy  of  green¬ 
house  plants,  as  their  foliage  presents  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  color,  and  they  are  much  used  for  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory  decoration.  Their  leaves 
are  large,  and  ha  ve  very  stroug  veins,  To  propa¬ 


Forwarding  Lettuce— A  New  (?)  Way. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

The  other  day,  in  riding  out  on  the  N.  J.  Central 
R.  R.,  I  had  occasion  to  go  a  short  distance  across 
the  country,  south  of  Plainfield.  I  noticed  an  old 
colored  man  digging 
parallel  trenches  2  feet 
apart,  about  6  inches 
deep,  and  10  inches 
wide.  He  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  about  a  dozen  of 
them  some  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  had  be¬ 
gun  to  scatter  manure 
in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches  to  be  dug  in. 
I  was  completely  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  operation  ; 
he  was  evidently  at 
some  kind  of  garden¬ 
ing,  but  such  trench¬ 
ing,  in  the  middle  of 
February,  I  could  not 
understand.  On  ques¬ 
tioning  the  old  man,  I 
found  that  these  were 
his  forcing  pits  for  Let¬ 
tuce — which  he  planted 
6  inches  apart  in  the 
trenehes,  and  covered 
up  at  night  and  in  cold 
days  with  single  boards 
a  couple  of  inches 
wider  than  the  trenches.  This  method,  he  as¬ 
sured  me,  he  had  practised  for  many  years,  get¬ 
ting  his  lettuce  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than 
when  planted  without  such  protection.  He  was 
careful  to  take  off  the  boards  and  expose  the 
plants  to  the  light  on  mild  days.  His  “frame 


ground”  had  been  well  chosen,  it  being  a  sheltered, 
rather  sandy  spot,  facing  the  south.  I  suggested  to 
him  that  his  “pits ”  might  be  used  for  protecting 
tomato  plants,  after  his  lettuce  was  cut,  but  Sambo 
had  nothing  to  learn  from  me  ;  he  had  always  used 
them  for  that  purpose,  only  digging  his  trenches 
deeper ;  and  had  raised,  he  said,  the  best  “  toma- 
tuses  ”  in  the  neighborhood,  from  plants  set  out  in 
his  trenches  about  May  first,  after  his  lettuce  had 
headed  up.  Sambo’s  forcing  pits  were  not  exter- 
sive— they  only  held  about  600  lettuce  plants  ;  but 
these  brought  him  five  cents  a  piece  at  the  village 
groceries,  and  it  was  certainly  a  productive  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  small  way  that  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


The  Catalpa  and  Its  Uses. 


Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Ar¬ 
boretum,  takes  a  lively  interest  not  only  in  trees  as 
trees,  but  also  in  their  uses ;  thinking  that  the 
merits  of  the  Catalpa  had  been  overlooked,  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  an  article  for  the  American 
Agriculturist,  when  he  came  across  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  :  “Facts  and  information  in  relation  to  the 
Catalpa  Tree,  ( Catalpa  bignonioides).  Finding  his 
proposed  task  so  well  done  by  the  author,  Prof. 
Sargent,  in  the  following  note,  gracefully  gives  full 
credit  to  another  worker  in  the  same  field.  He  says  : 
“  Mr.  Barney  has  brought  together,  in  a  pamphlet  of 
26  pages,  (which  may  be  procured  from  the  author, 
E.  E.  Barney,  Esq.,  Dayton,  Ohio,)  several  let¬ 
ters  contributed  by  him,  at  different  times,  to  the 
“  Railway  Age,”  in  regard  to  the  Catalpa,  to  which 
are  added  much  testimony  and  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  economic  value.  By  what  must  seem 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  it  is  shown  that  the 
wood  of  the  Catalpa,  although  soft  and  compara¬ 
tively  light,  possesses,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
power  of  resisting  decay,  in  this  particular  equalling 
and  even  surpassing  the  Locust.  He  claims  that 
for  rail-road  sleepers,  the  wood  of  no  other  tree, 
which  has  yet  been  tried  for  the  purpose,  compares 
with  it.  The  qualities  which  make  a  tree  profitable 
to  raise  for  sleepers  are  :  that  it  should  grow  rapid¬ 
ly  and  easily  ;  that  its  wood  should  be  durable 
when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  neither  too  hard 
to  properly  hold  spikes,  or  too  soft  to  resist  crush¬ 
ing  by  the  pressure  on  the  rails.  These  qualities, 
Mr.  Barney  proves,  are  combined  in  the  Catalpa ; 
and  his  pamphlet,  containing  also  many  excellent 
cultural  suggestions,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
arboricultural  literature  of  the  day,  and  should  be 
circulated  among  all  who  interest  themselves  in  our 
forest  economy,  and  the  railroads  of  the  far  West.” 

—  —  - 

One  Grape  Vine. 

FIRST  ARTICLE. 


We  can  not  conceive  of  a  place,  unless  in  a  tene¬ 
ment  house  in  a  crowded  city,  where  one  can  live, 
and  not  have  room  for  at  least  one  grape  vine. 
Most  of  those  who  five  in  villages,  have  room  for 
several  vines,  and  those  who  live  on  farms  have 
room  for  all  the  vines  they  care  to  plant.  Several 
years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  call  upon  a  distin¬ 
guished  general  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  New  York  City.  Our  business  over,  he 
took  us  into  his  back  yard,  probably  25  by  50  feet. 
We  found  along  the  fences  some  8  or  10  grape 
vines,  all  properly  labeled.  We  asked  for  how  long 
he  had  taken  the  house.  He  informed  us,  for  a 
year,  but  was  liable  to  be  ordered  off  at  any  time. 
We  remarked  that  he  could  get  no  returns  from  his 
vines  until  the  next  year.  He  replied  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  that,  but  he  made  it  a  rale,  wherever 
he  went,  to  plant  vines,  for,  he  said,  “  somebody 
will  get  the  fruit  from  them.”  We  had  heard  of 
this  officer’s  heroism  when  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Scott,  iu  the  Mexican  war,  but  this  remark,  “  some¬ 
body  will  get  the  fruit  from  them,”  showed  him  to 
be  a  good  as  well  as  a  great  man.  “  Why  do  peo¬ 
ple  have  so  few  grapes  ?  ”  is  a  question  that  has 
often  puzzled  us.  Go  over  the  country,  and  we 
find  the  farms  that  have  an  abundance  of  grapes 
are  few,  while  those  who  have  none  are  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Those  who  live  iu  towns  and  villages,  with 
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but  a  few  feet  of  land,  will  have  grapes  in  abun¬ 
dance,  while  those  who  have  50  or  100  acres,  or 
more,  are  without  this  welcome  fruit.  Why  is  this  ? 
It  certainly  can  not  be  the  cost,  for  25c.  to  50c.  is 
the  average  price  of  viues.  We  think  it  is  from 
some  feeling  that  vines  are  difficult  to  manage,  that 
there  is  some  “mystery”  about  pruning  that  they 
cannot  master,  that  prevents  the  general  planting 
of  vines.  Now  we  advise  every  one  who  has  the 
land— and  if  that  is  but  10  feet  square,  it  will  hold 
several  vines — every  farmer,  who  would  provide 
his  family  with  this  most  acceptable  fruit,  and,  we 
may  add,  would  increase  the  attractions  of  home, 
to  plant  out  grape  vines.  It  must  be  a  strange  farm 
that  can  not  find  a  place  for  them,  as  we  have  over 
50  vines  in  a  space  200  x  100  feet,  and  all  in  full 
bearing.  There  is  nothing  about  the  vine,  its  train¬ 
ing  and  pruning,  that  any  one  can  not  understand. 
We  head  this  article  “  One  Grape  Vine,”  because 
what  may  be  done  with  one  vine,  may  be  done  with 
five,  or  fifty,  or  more.  The  first  question  will  be, 
What  Kind.  Shall  I  Plant  ? 

As  a  general  thing,  if  one  knows  nothing  about 
vines,  and  is  to  put  out  but  one,  we  say  plant  a 
“  Concord.”  But  we  do  not  advise  any  one  who 
has  the  room,  to  restrict  himself  to  one,  so  we  add 
as  a  list  to  choose  from,  Delaware,  Creveling,  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific,  Barry,  Wilder,  Brighton,  and  Eumelan. 


Fig.  1. — VINE  AS  RECEIVED. 


These  are  all  good,  as  family  grapes,  though  not 
equally  good  market  sorts,  and  are  generally  suc¬ 
cessful.  Now,  when  you  order  a  vine  from  a  nursery, 

What  do  you  Get  ? 

If  the  nurseryman  understands  his  business,  you 
will  get — not  a  big  vine — but  a  copious  root,  with 
a  stem  having,  perhaps,  three  or  four  buds  upon  it. 
When  you  get  the  vine  or  vines,  make  the  soil  mel¬ 
low — never  mind  manure  now— open  a  broad  hole, 
spread  the  roots,  and  cover  them  about  4  inches 
deep.  But,  before  setting  the  vine,  put  down  a 
stake,  about  6  feet  high,  and  plant  the  vine  with 
the  stem  close  to  the  stake.  Spread  the  roots  well, 
have  them  covered  with  the  best  of  the  top-soil, 
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Fig.  2. — PLANTING  THE  VINE. 


and  when  covered,  press  down  firmly  with  the  foot. 
Now,  what  have  you  got  ?  You  have  the  roots  well 
planted,  and  a  dead-looking  stem,  with  3  or  4 
bunches  along  it,  as  in  figure  1.  These  bunches  on 
the  stem  are  buds,  and  the  growth  of  the  vine  will 
start  from  them.  Watch  them  well.  You  will  find, 
perhaps,  that  the  uppermost  swells  and  breaks  first, 
then  the  next  below  will  break,  and  after  that  the 
others.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  rub  off  all  but  the 
two  best  and  strongest  of  the  buds,  and  when  the 
uppermost,  or  the  next  below  it,  has  made  a  shoot 
long  enough  to  tie  to  the  stake,  tie  that  to  the  stake 
with  a  piece  of  soft  cotton  twine,  bass  matting,  or 
whatever  will  hold  it  without  cutting.  And  then 
break  off  the  other  shoot — you  will  hate  to  do  it,  as 


it  looks  so  promising,  but  the  only  way  to  start 
right,  is  to  grow  but  one  shoot  the  first  year,  and  to 
keep  that  tied  up  to  a  stake  as  it  grows.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  difficult  about  this,  and  whoever 
does  it,  with  one  vine,  or  one  hundred,  will  have 
made  a  fair  start.  Let  the  vine  grow,  keeping  it 
tied  up,  and  later,  we  will  tell  what  to  do  with  it. 

Where  to  Plant  Vines. 

Anywhere,  where  there  is  six  square  feet  of  soil. 
They  may  be  trained  to  special  trellises,  and  this  is 
necessary  where  there  are  many,  but  a  vine  may  be 
trained  to  a  fence,  to  the  side  of  a  shed,  or  a  barn, 
or  to  the  dwelling  house.  Once  understand  the 
manner  of  the  growth  of  the  vine,  and  it  may  be 
put  almost  anywhere. — How  the  vine  grows,  we 
shall  try  to  show  in  other  articles.  In  this  we  in¬ 
sist  upon  planting,  at  least  one  vine,  but  hope  that 
those  who  have  the  room  will  plant  many  more, 
and  we  also  insist  that  the  vine  shall  be  treated 
properly,  and  be  allowed  to  form  but  a  single  shoot 
the  first  year.  An  old  vine  with  several  feet  of  stem 
and  little  root  is  not  worth  planting  by  any  one. 


About  Irrigating  our  Gardens. 

The  sight  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  irrigation 
in  Colorado  and  California,  some  years  ago,  stimu¬ 
lated  me  to  try  the  experiment,  on  a  small  scale  in 
a  new  garden,  for  the  last  two  seasons.  I  came  in¬ 
to  possession  of  an  old  gravel  pit,  upon  a  side  hill, 
covering  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  The  soil 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  lot  had  been  removed  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  making  wharves  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Nothing  was  left  but  hard-pan  and  gravel. 
In  the  bank  a  spring  had  been  struck,  where  the 
water  oozed  a  little,  all  summer,  and  run  a  small 
stream  during  the  winter.  The  surface  soil  below 
had  never  been  planted,  and  bore  nothing  but 
coarse  grasses  and  weeds.  A  part  of  it  was  deep 
mire  in  winter,  and  not  dry  enough  to  plow  in 
spring  until  late  in  May.  A  more  unpromising 
piece  of  land  for  a  garden  could  hardly  be  found. 
Tiles  were  laid  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  com¬ 
pletely  removing  the  surface  water,  and  making 
early  plowing  practicable.  Being  without  stable 
manure  at  the  time,  I  used  coarse  sea-weed  to  turn 
under  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  applied  a  compost  of 
fish-scrap  and  soil,  in  the  hill.  The  yield  of  corn, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  was  much  better 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  soil  improved 
every  year,  and  the  crops  grew  better.  Two  years 
ago  I  thought  of  turning  the  spring  to  practical 
account  far  irrigation.  It  had  been  previously 
cleaned  out  and  deepened,  and  a  pool  about  ten  ft. 
square  had  been  walled  in,  to  furnish  a  small  pond 
for  ducks,  and  also  to  convey  water  to  the  hen¬ 
house.  The  waste-water,  which  would  not  more 
than  fill  a  half  inch  pipe  in  summer,  ran  off  into 
the  tile-drains  and  benefited  no  one.  On  the  dry- 
est  part  of  the  gravel  bank  below,  squashes  and 
melons  were  planted.  A  few  troughs  of  hemlock 
slats  were  made,  and  the  water  was  put  on  to  the 
melon-patch  early  in  July.  After  the  vines  were 
well  started,  the  stream  was  kept  in  one  place  for  a 
day  or  two,  until  the  ground  was  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  then  changed  to  other  hills,  until  the  whole 
patch  had  been  irrigated.  Although  the  soil  was 
poor,  and  the  only  manure  was  that  in  the  hill,  the 
growth  of  vines  was  luxuriant,  and  there  was  a 
very  fine  crop  of  nutmeg  and  water-melons.  Owing 
to  the  depredations  of  the  bugs,  the  squashes  did 
not  succeed  so  well.  Last  summer  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  still  better  success.  In  hill- 
countries,  like  many  parts  of  New  England,  there 
are  thousands  of  places,  where  gardens  and  fields 
can  be  irrigated  from  surface  streams,  at  very  small 
cost,  and  thousands  more,  where  wells  and  wind¬ 
mill  pumps  would  make  water  available  for  the  gar¬ 
den.  We  may  safely  calculate  upon  doubling  our 
crops  by  the  timely  supply  of  water  through  the 
growing  season.  It  would  be  a  complete  safeguard 
against  drouth,  and  would  be  helpful  every  season. 
Water  enables  the  plant  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  manure  given  it,  and  to  get  large  supplies  of 
food  from  the  soil.  Connecticut. 
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After  the  Kindergarten. 

Some  good  soul — a  reader  of  this  journal,  I  fancy 
— has  sent  me  a  few  numbers  of  the  new  “  Primary 
Teacher.”  In  the  second  number  is  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  giving  an  account  of  one  year  of  her 
teaching  in  a  city  of  Massachusetts.  I  read  this 
article  with  the  greatest  delight,  and  have  re-read 
it  about  a  dozen  times.  I  want  to  copy  every  word 
of  it  here, but  of  course  that  would  never  do.  Besides, 
I  have  become  aware  that  this  very  article  awakened 
quite  varied  sentiments  in  different  readers.  Colonel 
Higginson  sent  it  to  the  “Women’s  Journal,” 
recommending  its  perusal  to  teachers  and  mothers. 
This  has  called  out  some  responses  from  teachers, 
who  express  themselves  shocked  by  the  amount  of 
learning  accomplished  by  Mrs.  Hopkins’  pupils. 
Let  me  see  if  I  can  tell  briefly  some  of  the  work 
done  in  her  little  private  school  of  girls  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  only  previous  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  younger  ones  had  been  a  good  Kinder¬ 
garten.  They  got  quite  a  clear  vision  of  the  course 
of  events  in  this  country  for  200  years  past,  from 
Higginson’s  “Young  Folks’ History,”  went  through 
Dickens’  “  Child’s  History  of  England,”  and  had 
the  prominent  points  of  Greek  and  Roman  My¬ 
thology  from  reading  “  The  Age  of  Fable.”  They 
reviewed  Miss  Hall’s  “Primary  Geography,”  which 
had  been  read  to  them  in  the  Kindergarten,  then 
took  the  higher  geography  and  went  nearly  through 
the  geography  of  the  United  States.  After  some 
language  lessons,  they  found  to  their  joy  that  they 
knew  grammar  already,  so  they  left  that  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  went  on  to  dictation  exercises  and 
composition.  Reading  and  spelling  they  learned 
by  having  constant  exercises  in  one  way  or  other. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  restrain  their  excite¬ 
ment,  somewhat,  in  the  mental  exercises  of  arith¬ 
metic,  though  they  had  frequent  exercises,  and  be¬ 
came  very  quick  and  skillful  in  rapid  calculation. 
They  studied  the  fundamental  rales,  applying  nu¬ 
meration  to  fractions,  decimals,  U.  S.  money,  com¬ 
pound  numbers,  the  metric  system,  etc.  All  these 
were  treated  as  varied  applications  of  the  simple 
rules  of  numeration,  addition,  and  subtraction. 

They  learned  also  from  Prof.  Gray’s  “  How  Plants 
Grow,”  and  Miss  Youman’s  little  Botany,  (at  least 
they  learned  on  her  plan),  analyzing  flowers  readily, 
and  enjoying  much  of  the  higher  and  more  delight¬ 
ful  developments  of  botany.  They  studied  the 
forest  trees  by  walks  in  the  woods,  and  reference 
to  Mr.  Emerson’s  book.  They  learned  what  Morse 
could  tell  them  in  his  “First  Book  of  Zoology,”  Mrs. 
Agassiz  in  her  little  “  Sea-6hore  Book,”  and  read 
together  other  books  on  land  snails,  butterflies,  and 
other  insects.  They  learned  from  books  and  pic¬ 
tures  about  our  native  birds.  They  had  a  teacher 
for  drawing,  and  a  French  woman  to  talk  French 
with  them,  learning  by  heart  a  few  fables,  and 
playing  a  French  game  with  their  teacher.  They 
studied  German  in  much  the  same  way,  reading 
at  last  with  delight  “  Grimm’s  Tales  ”  in  German. 

All  this  was  done  in  one  school  year  by  children 
averaging  ten  years  of  age,  though  some  had  en¬ 
tered  their  teens.  There  was  no  constraint,  no 
emulation,  no  rale  of  morals  or  manners,  except 
such  as  they  saw  to  be  the  necessary  conditions  of 
attentive  study  and  good  manners.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
hoped  in  the  following  year  to  advance  her  pupils 
as  much  in  love  of  study,  desire  to  learn,  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  faculties,  and  attainment  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  she  felt  had  been  done  in  the  past  year. 

Wliat  is  Said  on  the  other  Side. 

Those  who  criticise  this  article  protest  against 
such  “  pouring  into  ”  the  minds  of  children,  sug¬ 
gesting  how  difficult  it  is  to  battle  with  the  natural 
tendency  of  such  children  to  distraction  and 
thought-wandering.  They  forget  that  the  younger 
ones  of  Mrs.  H.’s  class  were  trained  in  a  Kinder- 
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garten,  aud  as  she  says,  “  of  course  they  were  wide¬ 
awake  and  fresh  for  study.”  I  know  myself  the 
difference  between  reading  aloud  in  the  family  to 
children  who  are  accustomed  to  pay  attention,  who 
delight  in  the  reading  selected  for  them,  and  to 
children  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  experi¬ 
ence,  and  who  distract  others  and  look  about  for 
something  to  play  with  while  1  read.  The  work  ac¬ 
complished  in  Mrs.  H.’s  school,  could  not  be  done 
in  a  public  school,  unless  the  children  had  been 
previously  trained  in  a  Kindergarten. 

Education  at  Home. 

This  report  of  what  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  accomplish¬ 
ed  pleased  me,  it  came  like  good  tidings  from  the 
future.  I  had  seen  one  ten-year-old  boy  get  what 
seemed  tome  “  quite  a  clear  vision  of  the  course 
of  leading  events  in  our  country  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years,”  without  any  “memorizing” 
and  with  only  one  careful,  though  often  interrupt¬ 
ed,  reading  of  the  “  Youug  Folks’  History  of  the 
United  States,”  read  aloud  by  myself.  I  had  seen 
the  same  child’s  delight  at  the  age  of  five,  in  Mrs. 
Agassiz’s  “  First  Lesson  in  Natural  History,”  and  a 
year  later,  had  seen  how  fast  he  gained  a  knowledge 
of  physiology  from  my  reading  aloud  a  little  at  a 
time,  that  capital  book,  “History  of  a  Mouthful  of 
Bread.”  I  had  seen  how  he  picked  up  for  himself, 
without  book  or  single  teacher,  the  names  of  all 
the  forest  and  ornamental  trees  he  came  across. 
Then  I  know,  too,  how  the  Swede  and  German  chil¬ 
dren,  among  whom  I  have  lived  in  the  West,  learn 
to  speak  two  languages,  quite  correctly,  when  very 
young.  More  than  all  this,  1  have  seen  how  almost 
all  children  are  starved  and  stunted  mentally,  be¬ 
cause  we  parents  are  too  ignorant  or  too  busy  with 
other  things  to  give  them  answers  to  their  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  surround  them  with  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  healthy  mental  growth. 

Mental  Strain. 

But  there  is  another  side.  I  would  not  leave  this 
subject  of  education  here  without  an  earnest  word 
of  warning  against  overtaxing  the  minds  of  children. 
Mental  strain  is  like  any  other  strain— of  the  back, 
or  of  the  eyes,  for  instance.  It  may  be  slight,  and 
excite  little  attention,  or  so  severe  as  to  get  the 
name  of  “arrested  development,”  or  result  in 
idiocy.  I  have  known  of  children,  who  were  won¬ 
ders  in  their  ability  to  learn  and  recite  little  verses, 
and  in  learning  the  alphabet,  who  suddenly  came 
to  a  stand-still — hated  all  lessons,  and  afterwards 
learned  with  great  difficulty.  One  little  girl,  who 
had  been  through  an  experience  some  like  that,  told 
me,  when  a  dozen  years  old,  that  she  didn’t  know- 
why,  but  she  could  not  put  her  mind  fully  upon 
anything.  It  would  always  wander  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  pay  attention.  Rest  is  the  cure  for  a 
strain  ;  rest  for  the  mind  when  the  mind  is  weary, 
and  a  long  rest  with  a  change  to  out-door  amuse¬ 
ment,  when  the  mind  has  been  seriously  overtaxed. 

Unbleached  Window  Shades. 

Mary  has  been  keeping  house  so  short  a  time  that 
she  has  no  old  “  duds  ”  to  work  over  into  cheap  cur¬ 
tains.  I  don’t  know  as  she  can  do  better  than  to 
take  unbleached  factory  cloth.  She  can  make 
drapery  curtains  of  this  if  she  likes,  but  if,  like 
me,  she  wants  to  see  out,  and  let  the  light  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  she  will  prefer  shades.  If  her  cloth  is 
too  wide  for  the  window,  she  can  make  a  broad 
hem  each  side.  Then  she  may  trim  it  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  some  bright  color— cheap  worsted  dress 
binding  is  most  easily  managed,  though  plain  calico 
that  will  not  fade  may  be  used.  The  shades  may 
be  tied  up  by  cords  and  tassels  of  the  same  color. 
If  worsted  dress-braid  is  used,  the  same  will  do  for 
a  cord,  allowing  enough  in  length  for  a  generous 
bow  when  the  shade  is  rolled  up.  Lambrequins  of 
the  same  color  in  calico,  flannel,  or  any  material, 
of  any  pretty  style,  (the  pattern  books  usually  give 
them,  or  give  an  idea  how  one  can  make  them  with¬ 
out  a  pattern),  give  a  pretty  finish  to  the  whole. 

Rice  and  Tapioca  Pudding;. 

In  a  pint  of  water,  soak  over  night  half  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  rice  and  half  a  teacupful  of  tapioca.  In  the 
morning,  add  to  this,  cinnamon,  or  other  flavoring  ; 
half,  or  three-fourths  a  teacupful  of  raisins  ;  three- 


fourths  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  a  quart  of  milk— a 
little  more  milk  (or  water)  if  you  put  in  the  raisins. 
Mix  well,  bake  two  hours,  and  eat  cold. 

This  is  a  good  pudding  to  make  when  eggs  are 
scarce,  or  dear.  I  have  found,  too,  that  the  milk 
used  may  be  diluted  nearly  one-half,  as  milk  grows 
scarce,  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  butter.  But 
eggs  are  beginning  to  be  plenty,  as  I  write,  and 
when  this  reaches  my  readers  they  will  be  at  their 
cheapest  and  best.  So  here  is  a  good  recipe  for 

Tapioca  Pudding  with  Eggs. 

Soak  one  teaeupful  of  tapioca  in  a  pint  of  water 
for  two  hours  or  more.  Add  one  quart  of  milk, 
and  set  it  where  it  will  heat  gradually,  without  burn¬ 
ing,  stirring  it  occasionally  until  it  seems  quite  soft. 
Set  it  where  it  will  cool  a  little,  while  you  beat  w-ell 
together  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  half  a  teacupful  of  sugar.  Stir  this 
with  the  milk  aud  tapioca,  then  add  the  beaten 
whites.  Bake  in  a  buttered  dish.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  soak  tapioca  before  making  into  a  pudding, 
if  you  heat  it  gradually  in  milk  or  water,  stirring 
as  it  sw-ells  and  softens — all  this  before  you  mix 
it  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  pudding. 
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Another  Wood-Box. 

In  February  last,  we  gave  a  rather  elaborate  de¬ 
sign  for  a  wood-box,  and  several  others  will  be 
found  in  former  volumes.  In  those  places  where 
wood  is  the  fuel,  it  is  found  to  be  bulky,  and  to 
bring  in  that  dread  of  the  neat  housekeeper — dirt. 
Hence  some  device  for  holding  the  wood,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have,  in  former  volumes,  given  neat 
wood-holders,  for  use  in  the  sitting-room.  We 
now  give  one  for  the  kitchen,  where  the  demand  is 
constant,  and  should  be  supplied  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  manner.  Our  correspondent,  “H.  T.  S.,” 
Wayne,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  device  which  will  be  useful 
where,  as  is  often  the  case  in  country  houses,  the 
wood-house  immediately  joins  the  kitchen — a  most 
convenient  arrangement.  His  wood-box,  as  he 
says,  “  is  only  adapted  to  those  dwellings  where 


WOOD  BOX  IN  PARTITION. 


the  wood-house  is  next  to  the  kitchen,”  as  it  should 
be  where  wood  is  the  fuel.  As  shown  by  the  en¬ 
graving,  the  partition  wall  between  the  kitchen  and 
wood-house  is  cut  away,  to  allow  the  box  to  be 
supplied  from  the  wood-house,  and  to  deliver  it 
where  it  is  to  be  used— in  the  kitchen.  As  our  cor¬ 
respondent  says,  “this  will  save  many  steps,  and 
avoid  much  litter,”  two  things  every  farmer’s  wife 
— indeed  any  other  wife — will  appreciate.  The  en¬ 
graving  sufficiently  explains  itself.  The  partition 
is  shown  with  the  parts  of  the  box  on  each  side, 
and  the  measurements  of  the  box  are  given.  The 
drawer  at  the  lower  part  is  for  kindlings,  and  any 
of  the  stove  appliances  not  in  constaut  use. 


A  Strawberry  Huller. 

Where  strawberries  grow  with  a  distinct  neck, 
the  operation  of  hulling  is  easy,  and  no  aid  is  re¬ 
quired  to  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  But  many 
varieties,  especially  those  that  produce  very  large 
berries,  have  the  hull  (or  properly  speaking,  calyx), 
so  closely  attached  to  the  fruit,  that  it  is  trouble¬ 


some  to  remove  it  by  the  use  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the 
large  berries,  they  grow  in  the  “  cockscomb  ”  shape, 
the  calyx  is  so  malformed,  and  partly  covered  by 
the  shoulders  of  the  fruit,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  it  neatly  without  using  a  knife.  We  have 
seen  two  or  three  devices  for  hulling  strawberries, 
but  none  so  simple  and  practical,  as  that  made  by 
A.  S.  Bunker,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  It  consists  of  a 
pair  of  forceps,  or  tweezers,  of  the  form  shown  in 
the  engraving ;  they  are  apparently  of  brass,  and 
silver-plated.  Mr.  B.  sent  us  his  huller  too  late 


bunker’s  strawberry  huller. 


last  season  for  us  to  notice  it  then,  and  we  now 
call  attention  to  it  well  in  advance  of  “  strawberry 
time,”  at  least  in  the  "Northern  States,  as  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  little  affair.  As  we  preach  for  an 
abundance  of  fruit  for  others,  we  try  to  practice  it 
for  ourselves,  and  as  in  the  season,  strawberries  are 
served  usually  three  times  a  day,  we  had  a  fair 
chance  to  test  the  utility  of  this  huller.  Like  most 
useful  affairs,  it  is  very  simple,  and  its  peculiar 
form  allows  it  not  only  to  save  the  fingers  where 
the  hulls  present  no  especial  difficulty,  but  with 
troublesome  and  cockscombed  berries,  it  allows 
the  calyx  to  be  cut  out  neatly  and  quickly  and 
leave  the  berry  in  a  presentable  condition. 

— - .na-40M» - 


Washing  and  Washing  Machines. 

Whatever  may  be  the  liquid  used  in  washing, 
whether  it  be  hot  soap-suds,  cold  river  water,  with 
the  “soap-root”  of  the  Mexicans,  or  some  of  the 
various  washing  compounds,  the  mechanical  op¬ 
eration  is  essentially  the  same.  The  Mexican  woman 
souses  your  shirt  in  the  river,  lays  it  on  a  flat  stone, 
and  pounds  it  vigorously  with  another  stone,  re¬ 
gardless  of  buttons ;  others  use  a  board  and  a  stick; 
others  put  the  clothes  into  a  barrel  and  pound 
away  at  them  with  a  heavy  pounder.  These  primi¬ 
tive  washing  machines  act  upon  the  same  principle, 
as  do  the  more  simple  methods  of  rubbing  the 
fabrics  between  the  knuckles,  or  rubbing  them  up¬ 
on  a  wash-board.  In  each  and  all  of  these,  the 
pores  of  the  fabric  are  filled  with  the  water  or 
suds,  which  is  more  or  less  violently  squeezed  out 
again,  carrying  with  it  the  various  soiling  matters 
known  by  the  comprehensive  term  dirt.  We  fill 
the  clothes  with  all  the  water  they  will  hold,  and 
squeeze,  rub,  or  pound  it  out  again,  and  repeat  this 
again  and  again,  until  the  soiling  matters  are  either 
dissolved  out  or  are  carried  off  mechanically  by  the 
liquid.  The  number  of  machines  that  have  been 
contrived  to  perform  this  simple  operation,  and 
take  the  place  of  the  knuckles,  whether  used 
against  one  another,  or  against  the  grooved  washing- 
board,  is  beyond  computation,  some  of  them  being 
ponderous  and  complicated,  others  almost  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  the  old  pounding  barrel,  but  in  each  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  fill  the  fabrics  with  suds  and  squeeze  it 
out  again,  and  those  are  most  effective  that  most 
closely  imitate  the  rubbing  upon  the  W'ash-board. 
Hundreds  of  machines  have  been  invented,  but 
there  is  not  one  that  maybe  said  to  have  come  into 
anything  like  general  use.  This  is  not  from  any 
fault  in  the  machines  themselves,  for  some  of  them 
are  very  effective,  but  from  a  strange  perversity  on 
the  part  of  the  very  people  whose  labors  they  are 
intended  to  lighten  —  the  working  women,  or 
“  help.”  The  average  kitchen-maid,  if  she  displays 
no  tact  or  ingenuity  in  anything  else,  shows  a  won¬ 
derful  ability  in  preventing  a  washing-machine 
from  working,  and  the  mistress,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  clean  clothing,  allows  the  servant  to  do 
the  washing  by  “main  strength  and  stupidness.” 
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Hence  it  rarely  happens  that  these  machines  are 
used,  except  by  those  housekeepers  who  do  their 
own  work.  A  machine  of  any  kind  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  intelligence  for  its  effective  use,  and 
this  applies  to  washing-machines  as  well  as  steam- 
engines.  The  domestic  labor-saving  machine  that, 
of  all  others,  has  been  most  generally  accepted  by 
the  maid-servants,  is  the  wringer  ;  the  utility  of 
this  was  so  manifest,  and  the  contrast  between 
turning  a  crank  with  ease,  and  wrenching  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  arms  and  upper  part  of  the  body  gen¬ 
erally,  in  twisting  the  water  out  of  a  large  sheet,  so 
great,  that  in  most  cases  prejudice  gave  way,  and 
the  wringer  tolerated.  Perhaps  its  resemblance  to 
a  wringer  is  one  reason  why  the  “  Walker  Washer” 
has  so  rapidly  become  popular,  and  has  been  used 
by  those  who  could  see  no  merit  in  machines  of 
other  styles.  This  washer,  of  which  an  engraving 
is  given,  is  easily  attached  to  any  tub,  whether 
square  or  round  ;  a  couple  of  sockets  are  screwed 


to  the  sides  of  the  tub,  on  the  inside,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  put  in  place  or  taken  out,  in  an  instant, 
to  allow  the  tub  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
base  of  the  washer  is  so  arranged,  by  means  of  a 
sliding  rod  and  set  screw,  that  it  will  fit  a  tub  of 
any  size  ;  this  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  a  portion 
of  the  tub  being  cut  away  to  allow  the  whole  of  the 
machine  to  be  seen.  The  general  construction  of 
the  washer  is  much  like  that  of  a  wringer ;  the  up¬ 
per  roller  is  of  wood,  and  fluted  ;  this  is,  by  means  of 
springs,  pressed  closely  against  the  lower  rolls,  of 
which  there  are  two,  also  of  wood,  and  provided 
with  broad  rubber  rings  set  about  an  inch  apart. 
The  clothes  are  soaped  on  the  most  soiled  parts, 
and  made  up  in  convenient  parcels ;  thus  several 
small  articles  are  laid  inside  of  a  larger  one.  The 
tub  being  furnished  with  hot  suds,  the  clothes  are 
passed  between  the  large  roller  and  the  two  smaller 
ones,  back  and  forth,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  time 
being  governed  by  the  character  of  the  articles. 
Here  we  have  the  principle  already  spoken  of  :  the 
fabrics  are  filled  with  hot  suds,  this  is  firmly  pressed 
out  of  them  by  the  rollers,  and  they  pass  on  the 
other  side  into  suds  again,  and  by  the  reverse  mo¬ 
tion  this  is  again  squeezed  out,  and  so  on  alternate¬ 
ly  and  rapidly,  with  the  effect  of  removing  the  for¬ 
eign  matter,  and  little  wear  of  the  clothes.  This 
being  the  structure  and  action  of  the  washer,  we 
have  only  to  add  that  the  writer  has  tried  it  for 
some  time,  and  finds  it  to  work  in  an  eminently 
satisfactory  manner.  It  is  simple,  easily  worked, 
and  moderate  in  price.  This  machine  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Erie  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  who 
give  other  particulars  in  our  advertising  columns. 


Sensible  Advice  about  Egg's,  comes 
from  a  friend,  “  J.,”  Hartford,  Conn.,  whose  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  age  of  80,  shows  that  he  has  paid 
proper  attention  to  his  diet.  He  says  :  “I  suppose 
it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  best  way  to  cook 
eggs,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  is  to  boil  them  | 
soft,  say  three  minutes.  If  they  are  boiled  three 
minutes,  the  white  will  be  cooked  hard,  and  the 
yolk  will  not  be  cooked  at  all.  This  way,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  allow  us  to  cook  eggs  so  as  best  tq 


promote  health.  Eggs  should  not  he  boiled  at  all;  they 
should  be  “coddled’  ’  and  perfectly  soft  when  cooked. 

Mo  iv  to  Coddle  Eggs.— Put  the  eggs 
into  a  vessel  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  (170°)  degrees  Fah.,  and  keep  the 
water  at  that  temperature  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  eggs  may  be  taken  out,  and  the 
white  will  be  a  fine  jelly,  and  the  yolk  will  be  cook¬ 
ed  soft.  The  temperature  should  be  tested  by  a 
thermometer,  not  guessed  at.  The  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  so  large,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
eggs  will  not  materially  reduce  the  temperature. 
- «*-. - ••««> - - - 

The  Tin  Pan  Nuisance. 

ET  M.  W.  F.,  BRYN  MAWR,  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“If  I  were  Duke  of  this  country,”  began  Anaxi¬ 
mander  one  evening,  as  we  were  enjoying  our  daily 
drive  through  a  section  of  country  of  unusual 
elegance,  “I  would  punish  with 
banishment  every  man  or  woman  who 
threw  tin  trumpery  into  the  street.” — 
“Amen,”  said  I,  “and  send  them 
out  of  the  country  with  a  string  of 
oyster  cans  for  a  necklace.” — His  re¬ 
mark  was  born  of  no  new  spectacle — 
we  had  seen  the  like  a  hundred  times 
before — but  in  this  instance  it  was 
especially  aggravating.  There  was  a 
large  country-house  on  a  noble  emi¬ 
nence — a  beautiful  lawn  extending  in 
front  to  a  fashionable  avenue,  and  at 
one  side  to  a  public  road,  not  fashion¬ 
able,  but  greatly  traveled,  and  in  a 
small  ravine  that  made  a  gap  under 
tbe  fence  and  opened  into  the  road¬ 
side  gutter,  was  tumbled  a  melange 
of  old  tin-ware — coffee  and  tea-pots, 
pans,  cups,  watering  pots,  innumer¬ 
able  fruit  and  vegetable  cans,  and 
broken  crockery.  It  was  such  an 
ugly  blotch  on  the  otherwise  fair  beauty  of  the 
place,  that  one  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  sight. 
What  to  do  with  such  old  trumpery,  that  cannot 
be  burnt,  seems  to  be  an  unsolved  riddle  with  the 
majority  of  country  people.  In  cities,  the  house¬ 
maid  stuffs  it  in  a  barrel,  which  the  ash  and  gar¬ 
bage-men  carry  away.  In  the  country,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  pitched  into  some  out  of  the  way  place, 
under  porch  floors,  into  vacant  cellars,  under  cur-  | 
rant  bushes,  etc. ,  but  always  where  in  some  moment 
it  is  discovered,  and  is  as  unsightly  to  the  eye  of 
the  lover  of  nature,  as  would  be  an  eruption  on  a 
fair  woman’s  face  to  a  lover  of  the  human  race. 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  dispose  of  broken  and  worn  out 
wares,  than  to  put  them  into  a  well  dug  for  the 
purpose — one  which  has  a  cover,  and  which,  when 
full,  can  be  earthed  and  grassed  over.  Such  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  has  its  advantages — one  always  knows 
where  to  look  for  old  basins  and  pans,  if  they  are 
needed,  for  broken  pottery  when  pieces  are  required 
for  drainage,  while  bits  of  glass  are  thus  put  for¬ 
ever  out  of  the  way  of  the  children’s  feet.  If  any 
body  knows  of  a  better  way,  let  him  make  his 
method  known  in  these  columns,  from  philan¬ 
thropic  motives. 

I  must  think,  too,  that  the  sight  of  old  tin  “  lying 
around  loose,”  has  a  charm  for  some  people,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  way  they  distribute  it  in  their  back¬ 
yards  and  front  ditches.  A  man’s  back-yard  is  his 
private  property,  and  if  he  chooses  to  make  and  to 
keep  it  a  hideous  looking  place,  it  is  an  affair  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  conscience  ;  but  the  man 
who  makes  a  public  highway  the  receptacle  of  his 
trumpery,  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Roads,  or  some  other  apostle  of  public 
weal  and  public  decency,  and  punished  as  a  polluter 
of  public  morals.  To  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
such  unsightliness,  is  like  an  “  evil  communica¬ 
tion  ”  which  corrupts  good  manners.  There  is  a 
manifest  indelicacy,  as  well,  in  allowing  such  broken 
and  worn  out  domestic  utensils  to  remain  exposed 
to  public  view,  and  belongs  to  the  same  strain  of 
untidiness  and  vulgarity  that  throws  old  shoes  and 
crinoline  in  the  street.  So  we  advise,  that  every 
farm-house  have  its  well  or  pit  for  unsalable  and 


unburnable  trumpery,  and  thus  bury  so  much  of 
ugliness  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Aunt  Scae’s  Chats. 

AN  INTERESTING  GAME. — WORD  MAKING. 

S.  F.  Bennitt. — The  most  fascinating  "game”  that  I 
have  seen  for  a  long  time,  is  played  with  letters,  and  is 
called  “  word  making ;  ”  or,  if  you  prefer  a  more  classical 
name,  “  Logomachy.”  Provide  yourself  with  a  box  of  let¬ 
ters.  These  may  be  had  at  the  book  and  stationery  stores, 
and  contain  several  alphabets,  each  letter  upon  a  separate 
small  card.  Any  number  of  persons  can  play,  but  it  is 
most  enjoyable  with  three  or  four.  To  begin  the  game, 
let  one  person-draw  one  letter  from  the  box  without  look¬ 
ing  at  it ;  he  places  it  right  side  up  upon  the  table,  in 
front  of  him  ;  if  it  be  A,  O,  or  I,  he  can  keep  it  ns  a  word. 
The  next  person  draws  (say)  Y,  and  not  being  able  to 
make  a  word  of  it  with  the  O  (face  up)  by  the  first  player, 
he  places  it  in  the  pool  on  the  centerof  the  table.  Num¬ 
ber  3  draws  (say)  R,  takes  No.  l’s  0,  and  makes  “  OR.” 
No.  4  draws  E.  He  might  then  take  the  Y  from  the  pool, 
and  make  “YE,”  but  he  prefers  to  take  No.  3’s  “  OR,” 
and  make  “ORE.”  No.  1  draws  again,  (we  are  suppos¬ 
ing  that  four  persons  are  playing),  and  draws  the  letter 
B;  he  takes  Y  from  the  pool,  and  makes  “BY.”  The 
words  made,  are  placed  in  front  of  those  making  them, 
face  up  upon  the  table,  and  kept  there  until  some  one,  by 
adding  one  or  more  letters,  to  form  another  word,  takes 
one  from  its  previous  possessor.  Who  ever  first  gets  ten 
words,  wins  the  game,  provided  all  the  other  players  have 
played  without  being  able  to  deprive  him  of  one  of  the  ten. 

To  make  it  plainer,  let’s  use  a  diagram,  and  suppose 
that  four  persons  are  playing.  Before  them  on  the  table 
are  the  words  seen  in  the  diagram.  No.  4  draws  the  let¬ 
ter  Tj  ,  looks  round  the  table  to  see  what  he  can  do  with 
it,  as  it  is  generally  preferable  to  take  a  word  from  some 
one  of  the  other  players,  rather  than  to  make  a  new  word 
from  the  pool.  He  might  make  “  BUD  ”  by  drawing  from 
the  pool,  but  he  prefers  to  take  No.  2’s  “  HOG,"  and 
by  adding  to  it  the  U,  just  drawn,  and  the  C  from  the  pool, 
he  can  make  “  COUGH;  ”  then  he  takes  the  D  from  the 
pool,  and  adds  it  to  his  own  “  OFF,”  making  “DOFF,” 
and  laughs  at  No.  3  for  not  having  seen  it.  No.  1  then 
laughs  at  No.  4,  the  latter ’having  finished,  for  not  taking 
his  “  BE,”  adding  the  B  from  the  pool,  and  making 
“EBB,”  which  he  proceeds  to  do  himself  before  he  uses 
the  E  that  he  has  just  drawn.  With  that  he  might  make 
“FEZ  ”  with  the  F  and  Z  from  the  pool,  but  he  prefers 
to  take  No.  2’s  “FROG”  and  make  “FORGE”  with  it. 
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The  foregoing  illustration  will  show  you  that  you  can 
make  a  word  at  any  time  before  drawing,  if  you  happen 
to  see  a  letter  in  the  pool  that  you  can  weave  into  a  word 
of  your  own,  or  some  one  else’s.  The  right  to  use  the 
letter  drawn  from  the  box,  is  not  forfeited  by  forming  a 
word  from  the  pool.  No  part  of  a  word  can  be  taken 
from  any  player ;  the  whole  word  must  be  taken,  or  none. 
You  can  not  take  one  word  from  a  player,  and  add  it  to  a 
whole  word  of  your  own  by  merely  adding  a  letter  or 
two.  For  instance,  if  No.  1  has  A,  and  No.  2  has  I,  No. 
3  can  not  take  the  two,  article  and  pronoun,  by  merely 
addinga  D  to  them,  (“  AID  ”) ;  if  they  were  merely  letters 
in  the  pool  he  could  do  so,  or  if  No.  1  had  A,  and  I  were 
in  the  pool,  then  No.  3  could  take  the  A  for  his  “AID.” 

No  word  can  be  taken  by  simply  changing  it  from  a 
singular  to  a  plural  noun.  If  No.  1  had  MITE,  you  could 
not  make  it  MITES,  and  take  it.  but  you  could  appropriate 
it  by  transposing  it  into  “  TIMES,”  or  “  ITEMS;  ”  some¬ 
body’s  S  could  turn  that  again  into  SMITES.  You  may 
add  an  S  when  you  turn  a  noun  into  a  verb,  e.  g.— 
DANCE,  DANCES ;  JUMP,  .TUMPS ;  CUFF,  CUFFS  ; 
etc.  You  may  add  an  S  ,o  pluralize  one  of  your  own 
nouns  at  any  time.  Proper  names,  geographical  names, 
or  foreign  words,  are  not  allowed.  The  dictionary  must 
decide  a  question  when  the  players  are  in  doubt. 

Before  beginning  the  game,  it  is  well  to  discuss  the 
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rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  plurals,  obsolete 
words,  etc.,  so  that  the  players  may  be  all  of  one  mind. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  making  it  sometimes  entirely 
geographical  or  historical ;  another  time  it  may  be  based 
upon  authors  or  Bible  names.  In  your  anxiety  to  get 
your  ten  words,  you  will  study  your  dictionary,  and  learn 
many  a  new  word  ;  and  some  of  you  will  perhaps  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  there  are  such  words  as  mora,  moresk, 
nuler,  nide ,  ait ,  brash,  alb,  abnet,  toggle,  etc. 

After  the  player  has  finished  making  all  possible  com¬ 
binations,  it  saves  time  to  draw  the  letter  for  bis  next 
turn,  that  he  may  be  considering  to  what  words  he  can 
add  it.  lie  can  keep  it  hidden  until  his  turn  comes  to 
play.  It  is  well  to  put  a  watch  upon  the  table,  and  de¬ 
cide  before  commencing  the  game  that  three  minutes  will 
be  allowed  to  each  person  for  consideration.  If  no 
word  is  taken  from  the  party  having  ten  words,  before 
three  minutes  are  up,  the  game  is  finished.  If  the  player 
draws  J,  V,  K,  W,  X,  Z,  or  Q,  or  all  of  these  letters,  he 
has  the  privilege  of  drawing  again,  even  though  he  has 
been  able  to  add  any  of  them  to  the  others’  words,  or  to 
letters  in  the  pool.  I  should  be  pleased  to  get  a  postal 
card  from  any  who  try  this  game,  and  enjoy  it. 

“  C.  E.  L.” — The  “  Square  ’’  puzzle  you  send,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Agriculturist  in  October,  1877. 

“J.  K." — You  will  need  four  ounces  of  chinchilla 


worsted  (single  zephyr)  for  the  “scarf,”  and  three  ounces 
of  scarlet.  One  ounce  of  the  latter  is  for  the  fringe.  Set 
up  .30  stitches  on  small  wooden  knitting  needles.  The 
“  sontag-stitch  ”  is  a  very  pretty  one  for  the  purpose. 
The  advantage  of  this  stitch  is,  that  there  is  no  “right 
or  wrong”  side.  In  case  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
stitch,  I  can  make  you  acquainted  with  it  in  a  very  few 
words :  “  Slip  one,  thread  over,  knit  two  together.” 
Knit  ten  rows  of  chinchilla,  then  half  an  ounce  of  scar¬ 
let,  then  ten  more  of  chinchilla,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
scarlet,  (being  careful  to  join  your  thread  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  row,  never  in  the  middle).  Now  knit 
the  remainder  of  your  chinchilla  worsted,  all  but  enough 
for  the  twenty  rows  beyond  the  scarlet  stripes  at  the 
other  end.  Tie  in  your  fringe.  Bibbed  scarfs  are  also 
pretty,  (“  two  plain  and  two  purled  ”). 

E.  B.  M.  D.  asks  for  “  directions  how  to  piece  1  Log- 
cabin’  quilts,  and  also  how  to  net  tidies,  etc.  I  wish  to 
net  a  bed-spread  with  white  cotton.” — I  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  tell  you  how  to  net.,  for  I  know  I  should  “  get  all 
tied  up  in  a  hard-knot  ”  myself,  if 
I  should  attempt  it.  I  would  re¬ 
commend  you  to  get  a  book  which 
gives  “  instruction  in  knitting, 
netting,  and  crochet  work.”  I  can, 
however,  help  you  to  the  “  Log- 
cabin  ”  pattern,  one  block  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure.  Be¬ 
gin  with  a  piece  of  silk,  one 
inch  square,  for  the  center  piece;  then  provide  four 
pieces  1  by  2  inches,  four  pieces  1  by  3,  four  pieces  1 
by  4,  and  four  pieces  more  1  by  5  inches.  Let  half  of 
them  be  of  dark,  and  half  of  light  silk,  and  arrange  them 
as  seen  in  the  pattern.  When  your  blocks  are  all 
completed,  you  can  join  them  together — being  careful  to 
keep  the  dark  shades  all  running  the  same  way— or  you 
can  separate  them  by  strips,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  of 
black  silk.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  effectiveness,  to 
make  the  center  square  (of  each  block)  of  black  velvet. 


■mi! 


Our  Young’  iJIicroseopists’  Clul>. 

I  invited  you,  and  you  have  come.  Such  a  loti  Well, 
I  am  glad  to  have  you  tell  me  what  you  are  doing,  but  you 
must  not  expect  me  to  notice  you  all  in  these  talks,  i 
can  only  find  space  to  notice  those  who  wish  their  ques¬ 
tions  answered,  and  who  tell  something  of  use  to  the 
rest.  One  Minnesota  boy,  to  whom  a  relative  gave  a 
$50  Microscope,  wishes  one  of  our  instruments  in  order 
that  he  may  belong  to  our  “  Club.” ...  I  was  reading  the 
other  day,  in  a  large  work,  about  the  Microscope,  and 
came  across  something  that  I  thought  would  interest 
you.  The  author  stated  that  many  of  the  figures  given  of 
the  minute  objects  seen  by  the  costly  and  powerful  Micro¬ 
scopes,  were  not  true,  that  they  were  due  to  what  is  called 


can  not  always  trust  our  eyes,  but  must  look  at  all  the 
things  that  we  examine  with  the  Microscope,  very  care¬ 
fully  and  in  various  ways,  looking  at  them  as  both  opaque 
and  as  transparent  objects  .  .Several  have,  from  time  to 
time,  asked  me  about  a  swift  moving,  silvery  looking  little 
creature, now  and  then  found  in  drawers, and  among  books 
that  have  not  been  disturbed  for  some  time.  Some  call  it 

“  THE  SILVER-FISH,” 

as  it  has  a  fish-like  shape  and  a  silvery  color ;  in  England 
it  is  known  as  the  “  Sugar-Louse.”  It  is  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  shape  shown  in  figure  2.  It  is 
really  an  insect,  and  belongs  in  that  class  of  insects  that 
have  no  wings,  with  the  lice,  ticks,  mites,  and  others. 
Its  scientific  name  is  Lepisma  saccharim.  Its  first,  or 


Fig.  2. — lepisma,  or  “sugar-louse.” 


generic  nam e,  Lepisma,  is  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
“  to  scale  off,”  probably  because  its  scales  come  oft'  so 
easily,  and  its  second,  or  specific  name,  sacchariiui,  refers 
to  its  fondness  for  sugar.  It  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of 
sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  and  is  charged  with  eating  silks, 
and  with  injuring  books,  though  some  say  that  it  is  only 
found  among  books,  because  it  is  after  the  mites  which  do 
the  mischief.  Ilowever,  I  have  never  seen  them  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  do  much  injury.  When  you  catch  one, 
you  will  find  that,  by  a  touch,  this  silvery  dust  with  which 
it  is  covered,  will  come  off  upon  your  finger;  transfer 
some  of  this  to  a  glass  slide  and  examine  it,  you  will  find 
that  each  minute  particle  of  that  which  seems  like  dust 
is  a  beautiful  scale, 

and  presents  the  appearance  of  figure  3.  'Though  a  small 
object  for  your  Microscope,  you  can 
make  out  the  form  of  the  scales;  some 
are  long  and  fan-shaped,  and  others 
circular.  You  may  be  able  to  see  the 
lengthwise  lines  if  you  are  careful. 

This  is  one  of  the  objects  used  to  test 
the  powerful  Microscopes ;  an  in¬ 
strument  of  sufficient  power  will  show 
not  only  the  lengthwise  lines,  but 
cross  markings.  The  scales  on  the  scale. 

wings  of  butterflies  and  moths 
arc  much  larger  than  these,  and  you  will  find  them  very 
interesting  objects.  Something  is  said  about  these  on 
the  circular  that  goes  with  the  Microscope,  and  now  that 
these  insects  will  soon  bo  about,  you  must  be  on  the  look 
out  for  them.  Not  only  the  scales  of  insects,  but 

THE  SCALES  OF  SMALL  FISHES. 

will  be  found  worth  looking  at  as  opaque  and  transparent 
objects.  That  you  may  see  what  pretty  objects  the  scales 
are,  I  procured  a  few  from  such  common  fishes  as  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  in  the  market,  that  you  may  see  how  they  look 
when  magnified  with  our  Microscope.  Figure  4  is  from 
the  Smelt,  a  pretty  little  fish  not  found  a  great  ways  from 
salt  water.  When  magnified,  each  scale  looks  like  a 
beautiful  shield  with  its  surface  wrought  in  delicate 
lines.  A  much  more  common  fish  is  the  Pickerel,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  most  of  you  will  be  likely  to 
come  across.  Its  scale  is  shown  in  figure  5.  The  notched 


Fig.  4. — SMELT.  Fig.  5.— PICKEREL. 


a  knife,  and  place  them  in  a  saucer,  or  other  small  dish 
of  water.  Stir  them  about  gently  with  the  finger,  and 
when  they  settle,  pour  off  the  water;  repeat  the  washing 
several  times,  or  until  they 
seem  to  be  free  from  all  slime  ; 
then  place  them  on  a  paper — 
newspaper  is  better  than  glazed 
writing  paper — fold  it  over,  and 
put  it  under  a  book,  or  other 
weight,  to  dry.  When  dry',  you 
can  put  them  up  in  a  fold  of 
nice  paper,  and  label  them.  In 
examining  the  scales  you  will 
often  find  a  number  stuck  to¬ 
gether,  in  which  case  you  must 
pick  them  apart  with  your  needles.  Yon  must  look  at 
them  both  as  opaque  and  as  transparent  objects,  and 
by  carefully  managing  the  light,  you  may  find  that  it 
is  not  well  to  have  too  strong  a  light  to  see  them  best. 

AS  TO  MOUNTING  SCALES. 

I  am  not  quite  ready  to  tell  you  about  this,  for  I  wish 
to  try  some  experiments,  to  hit  upon  the  way  that  will 
be  easiest  and  the  cheapest  for  you.  They  will  keep 
perfectly  well  until  you  are  ready  to  mount  them. 

In  the  pools  of  water  found  almost  everywhere, 
especially  in  spring,  even  if  they  dry  up  later  in  the 
summer  months,  you  will,  if  not  this  month,  next 
month  or  later,  find  on  the  surface  an  abundance  of 


GREEN  SCUM,  OR  “  BROOIi-SILK,” 


as  it  is  often  called.  If  you  take  up  a  bit  of  it,  you  will 
find  it  is  made  up  of  fine  threads,  as  fine  as,  or  finer  than, 
the  fibres  of  silk.  You  will  often  find  this  of  interest  to 
examine  with  your  Microscope.  These  threads  are  really 
plants,  and  belong  to  the  great  family  of  Algee,  of  which 


the  seaweeds  form  so  large 
a  part.  These  Algae  are 
flowerless  plants,  that  is, 
have  no  regular  flowers  and 
seeds,  as  do  the  plants  we 
are  most  familiar  with,  and 
they  are  often  very  simple, 
consisting  of  just  a  minute 
little  cell,  or  sac— just  a  mi¬ 
croscopic  bag — without  root, 
stem,  or  leaves,  and  yet  be 
a  complete  plant,  which  is 
multiplied  by  breaking  up 
into  other  little  bags  like 
itself.  But  our  Brook-silk 
is  not  so  simple  as  this ;  it 
consists  of  longish  cells  or 
bags,  placed  end  to  end,  as  in 
figure  7.  There  are  many 
kinds  to  be  found  in  our  wa¬ 
ters,  and  you  may  not  all  find 
what  I  am  about  to  describe. 
The  threads  of  some  of  the  B 


7.  BROOK-SILK.  8. 
k-silks,  when  magnified, 


appear  as  in  figure  7,  transparent  long  cells,  with  green 
matter  inside,  and  this  is  often  arranged  in  spiral  regular 
coils.  The  v^hole  mass  as  it  floats  on  the  water  is  like 


A  BRIGHT  GIIEEN  SCUM. 

Later  in  the  season,  you  will  find  this  scum  looking  dull, 
and  much  of  its  green  color  faded.  Examine  it  from  time 
to  time,  and  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  catch  it  at  the 
right  time  to  see  its  curious  manner  of  multiplying.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  plants  behave  in  the  manner  shown  in  figure  8. 
In  two  threads  laying  side  by  side,  the  cells  (or  joints,) 
will  bulge  out  towards  one  another  ;  at  length  the  pro¬ 
jecting  parts  of  the  cells  will  meet,  and  grow  together, 
the  division  between  them  will  break  away,  and  all  the 
green  matter  in  one,  will  run  over  into  the  other ;  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  two  cells  thus  joined  will  form  an  oval  green 
mass,  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  figure  8,  which  is  called' 
a  spore,  and  answers  to  these  plants  the  same  purpose 
as  seeds  do  to  common  plants.  When  the  cell  breaks  up 
to  allow  this  to  escape,  it  will  probably  fall  to  the  bottom 
and  wait  there  until  next  spring  to  continue  the  growth. 
I  do  not  expect  that  all  of  you  will  succeed  in  seeing 
this,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  try. .  ..Among  the  things  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  spring  water  pools  is  the 


OPTICAL  ILLUSION  ; 


that  is,  the  impression  upon 
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Fig.  1.  DECEPTIVE  SPOTS. 

six-sided  spots.  I  introduce 


the  mind  is  a  false  one,  and 
we  do  not  always  see 
things  as  they  really  are. 
He  illustrated  this  by  a 
series  of  round  black 
spots,  placed  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  one  another  and 
separated  by  a  white 
space,  as  in  figure  1.  If 
you  hold  this  about  18 
inches  from  the  eye,  al¬ 
though  you  know  the  spots 
to  be  circles,  if  you  look 
at  them  steadily,  they  will 
appear  to  be  hexagons,  or 
this  to  show  you  that  wo 


edge  is  where  it  is  attached  to  the  skin.  Still  more  com¬ 
mon  is  the  Yellow  Perch,  found  in  almost  every  fresh 
water  stream  or  pond  in  the  country,  and  though  so  com¬ 
mon,  its  scale  (fig.  6)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
Here  you  have  some  very  distinct  teeth  or  notches,  and 
the  opposite  edge,  the  exposed  part— or  as  carpenters  say 
about  shingles,  the  part  “  to  the  weather,” — appears  quite 
different  from  the  other;  it  is  finely  marked  with  lines, 
and  at  the  very  edge  you  will  be  able  to  see  a  very 
minute  little  fringe  of  points.  These  will  serve  as  ex¬ 
amples,  but  you  will  come  across  a  great  many  other 
fishes,  and  no  matter  if  they  are  said  to  have  no  scales — 
for  many  fishes  pass  for  scaleless,  because  the  scales  are 
very  small  and  hidden  by  the  skin— examine  the  skin 
with  your  glass.  When  you  come  across  an  interesting 
scale,  it  is  well  to  preserve  a  little  lot,  to  have  some  to 
exchange  with  your  friends.  Scrape  them  off  gently  with 


“revolving  globe.” — Volvox  Globator. 

I  do  not  know  how  plenty  it  is  every  where,  but  when 
I  lived  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  I  could  hardly  go 
amiss  for  it.  Where  there  was  a  water-hole,  a  pint  of 
water  dipped  up  from  it,  would  be  very  sure  to  contain 
several  of  thes i  curious  globes.  It  is  just  large  enough 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  if  you  get  a  jar  of  water 
from  such  pools,  and  can  see  a  very  tiny  globe  swim¬ 
ming  around  in  it,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  you  have 
the  volvox.  But  if  your  jar  holds  a  quart,  how  are  you  to 
catch  it  ?  The  microscopists  have  a  very  neat  trick  with 

THE  “  DIPPING  TUBE.” 

This  is  a  glass  tube  of  six  inches  or  more  in  length,  and 
about  the  diameter  of  a  common  lead  pencil.  Druggists 
generally  keep  glass  tubes  of  various  sizes,  and  willt 
supply  one  fora  small  price.  A  tube  of  this  kind  is  fre- 
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Fig.  9. — DIPPING  TUBE. 


qnently  required  to  catch  small  objects  that  we  wish  to 
examine.  Suppose  we  have  a  jar  of  water  in  which  the 
volvox  is  seen  traveling  about.  You  take  the  tube  in 
hand,  with  the  forefinger  pressed  over  its  upper  end,  as 
shown  in  figure  9.  So 
long  as  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube  is  kept  closed,  no 
water  can  enter  the  lower 
|  end.  Now  if  you  direct 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube, 
keeping  the  finger  closely 
pressed  over  the  upper 
end,  towards  the  volvox  or 
other  object  which  you 
wish  to  catch,  even  if  no 
nearer  to  it  than  half  an 
•inch  or  more,  and  sudden¬ 
ly  remove  the  finger  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube, 
the  water  will  at  once  rush 
in'o  the  tube,  and  carry 
"  with  it  the  volvox.  Now 
put  the  finger  again  over 
the  tipper  end  of  the  tube, 
and  lift  that  from  the  wa¬ 
ter.  It  will  hold  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  whatever  you 
have  caught.  Having  your 
volvox  in  the  tube,  you 
wish  to  get  it  into  the  cell 
of  your  microscope.  Here 
no  description  will  help 
you,  you  must  exercise 
tact.  You  have  perfect  control  over  the  water  in  the 
tube ;  by  letting  the  air  in  from  above,  by  the  slightest 
raising  of  the  finger,  the  water  will  flow  out  at  the  lower 
end.  I  could  show  you  in  a  minute  how  to  get  the  volvox 
from  the  tube  to  the  cell,  though  I  can’t  readily  describe 
it,  but  if  you  have  any  gumption,  you  will,  if  not  at  the 
first  trial,  succeed  at  the  second  attempt.  Having  the 
REVOLVING  GLOBE,  OR  VOLVOX, 
in  the  cell,  you  will  examine  it,  and  a  puzzling  thing  you 
will  find  it.  A  globular,  greenish  body  that  moves  about, 
going  around  and  around,  in  a  most  knowing  manner  ; 
and  you  will  say  :  “  What  a  curious  little  animal.”  But 
it  is  not  an  animal  at  all ;  it  is  really  a  plant,  or  rather  a 
collection  of  plants.  You  know  that  the  plants  you  are 
most  familiar  with,  are  fast  rooted  in  the  ground,  and  do 
not  move  at  all.  But  there  are  some  water-plants  that 
act  so  much  like  animals  in  their  movements  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  considered  as  animals.  The  volvox 
is  only  one  of  these  strange  plants  that  move  about  in  the 
water.  As  you  look  at  it 
under  the  Microscope,  hav¬ 
ing  placed  it  in  the  cell, 
with  a  few  drops  of  water, 
it  will  appear  as  in  figure 
10,  a  globe  with  green 
spots  all  over  it,  and  it 
may  be  you  can  see  the 
hairs  on  the  surface, which, 
by  their  movements,  make 
it  sail  about.  I  can  now 
only  tell  you  about  this 
strange  object,  that  it  is 
a  colony  of  distinct  individuals  collected  in  a  globe 
form.  Each  individual  plant  is  a  little  green  bag, 
with  two  hairs,  as  in  figure  11,  and  many  of 
these  unite  to  make  the  globe,  all  with  then- 
hairs  outward,  and  as  these  hairs  are  capable  of 
rapid  motion,  they  roll  the  whole  along  very  curi¬ 
ously.  Before  I  can  tell  you  more  about  the 
volvox ,  I  must  examine  some  myself,  to  see  how 
far  our  Microscope  will  show  its  history.  As  it 
is  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  I 
know  that  it  will  be  worth  looking  for,  and 
that  its  movements,  should  you  catch  it,  will 
iJ"  afford  you  much  amusement..,. I  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest,  as  a  great  help  to  the  Microscope, 

A  LITTLE  AQUARIUM, 

which  may  be  any  glass  vessel,  a  common  fruit  jar, 
answering  as  well  as  anything.  Into  this  you  can  put 
various  water-plants,  with  water  from  a  pool  or  pond,  and 
yon  will  find  numerous  things  in  the  jar  that  you  can 
catch  with  your  dipping  tubes  to  examine  wit h  the 
Microscope.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  Duck  weeds 
appear  on  the  surface  of  quiet  waters,  you  must  put  a  lot 
of  them  into  your  jar.  These  are  curious  little  plants, 
shaped  like  flax-seed,  but  larger,  that  float  upon  the 
surface,  with  their  roots  hangingdown  in  the  water.  The 
roots  of  these  are  the  favorite  resort  of  many  curious 
microscopic  animals.,  and  will  afford  yon  a  harvest  of  curi¬ 
ous  things.  In  the  mean  time  put  some  clean  gravel,  an 
inch  or  so,  in  the  bottom  of  your  jar,  and  then  put  into  it 
any  delicate  water-plants  you  come  across.  If  they  were 
rooted  where  yon  found  them,  tie  a  small  stone  to  their 
roots  and  place  them  in  the  jar.  Put  in  some  snails,  that 
yon  may  watch  their  eggs,  as  mentioned  last  month. 


Fig.  10.— volvox. 


FOR  THIS  MONTH, 

besides  what  special  things  have  been  mentioned,  you 
will  need  to  look  after  the  eggs  of  insects  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  which  are  objects  of  great  beauty.  Insects,  as  a 
general  thing,  place  their  eggs,  for  safety,  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  a  leaf,  though  some  do  not  observe  this  precau¬ 
tion  —  Small  flowers  will  now  be  abundant,  and  you  will 
find  that  even  the  smallest,  is  an  object  of  beauty  when 
magnified.... Yearn  will  now  be  plenty,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  examine  all  those  that  are  rough  or 
downy,  as  you  will  often  find  that  the  scales  which 
give  the  roughness,  and  the  hairs  that  make  them 
downy,  are  beautiful  objeets  under  the  Microscope.  Of 
course  I  can  not  suggest  every  use  you  will  find  for  the 
Microscope,  and  I  have  only  tried  to  point  out  the  most 
easily  found,  curious  things,  with  a  view  to  showing  you 
how  much  is  hidden  from  ordinary  sight,  and  also  to  get 
you  in  the  way  of  examining  every  thing  that  you  meet  in 
your  daily  walks  and  work.  The  Doctor. 


A«j  Easily  Made  Eol-I*ot. 

Some  time  ago  we  told  of  some  of  the  methods  of 
catching  eels  ;  now  “G.  L.,”  of  Machias,  Me.,  sends  a 
description  of  an  Eel-pot,  as  a  trap  for  eels  is  called, 
which  any  boy  can  construct,  and  which  will  no  doubt 
answer  as  well  as  any.  A  common  flour  barrel  has  many 
half  inch  holes  bored  all  over  it,  and  a  piece  about  8  in. 
square  cut  from  one  side  for  a  door;  the  pieces  cut  out 
will  make  the  cover,  which  may  be  put  on  with  a  leather 
hinge  and  a  button  to  hold  it  fast.  In  one  head  (or  both 


if  you  choose)  put  a  spout,  flush  or  even  with  the  head 
on  the  outside,  and  projecting  into  the  barrel  about  10 
inches.  Upon  the  end  of  this,  within  the  barrel,  draw  a 
leg  of  an  old  stocking,  or  a  piece  of  one,  to  hang  down 
over  the  end  of  the  spout.  Stones  enough  to  sink  it,  are 
put  into  the  barrel.  Fasten  a  line  to  the  trap,  to  the 
other  end  of  which  tie  a  stick  of  wood  for  a  buoy,  so 
that  you  can  find  it,  and  having  put  in  the  bait  and  made 
the  cover  fast,  you  are  ready  to  sink  it  where  eels  are 
to  be  found.  The  engraving  shows  the  arrangement;  a 
is  the  door,  6  the  spout,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  part 
within  the  trap,  with  the  stocking  leg  (c)  over  the  end. 
This  stocking  leg  is  the  ingenious  part  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fair.  An  eel,  attracted  by  the  bait,  will  make  its  way  in¬ 
to  the  spout  and  push  through  the  stocking  leg,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  has  passed  through,  will  drop  down  and  act 
like  a  valve  to  cover  the  entrance,  and  when  once  fairly 
in  the  trap,  rve  don’t  think  that  the  slipperiest  of  these 
most  slippery  fishes  could  ever  find  the  way  out.  One 
correspondent  charges  us  with  publishing 
“an  injurious  scandal” 

about  his  favorite  fish.  We  said  of  the  bait  to  put  into  the 
pot,  “no  matter  if  somewhat  old,”  as  we  had  long  ago 
learned  from  experienced  fishermen.  This  gentleman  (a 
correspondent  of  “Aunt  Sue,”  who  sends  us  the  letter, 
(done  with  a  “  machine,”)  says  that  the  eel  is  very  parti¬ 
cular  about  its  food,  and  if  one  wishes  to  catch  him,  he 
must  use  only  “bait  of  the  freshest  and  sweetest.” 


Aunt  Sue’s  Pn*zle-ltox. 

ALPHABETICAL  QUERIES. 

What  letter,  inverted,  names  a  vegetable? 

What  two  letters,  right  side  up,  name  two  other 
vegetables  ? 

What  letter  names  an  insect  ? 

What  letter  names  a  pronoun  ? 

What  three  letters  name  three  verbs  ? 

What,  letter  names  a  bird  ? 

What  letter  names  “  the  window  of  the  soul  ”  ? 
What  letter  gives  an  order  to  an  animal  ? 

What  letter  names  a  river  ? 

What  letter  asks  a  question  ? 

What  letter  is  twice  yourself? 

What  letter  gives  a  hint  ? 

W  hat  colored  letter  gives  a  geographical  name  ? 
What  speckled  letter  can  anticipate? 

What  foreign  letter  names  a  title  ? 

What  letter,  with  a  piece  of  wood  over  it,  names 
another  title  ? 

What  letter  names  a  measure  ?  Johnnie. 


J.  A.  B. 


CHARADE. 

“Breakers  ahead  ”  ;  the  sailor  cries, 

From  the  tap’ring  mast’s  high  head. 

“Bout  ship,”  the  watchful  pilot’s  shout, 

“  Oil  my  first  there’s  naught  to  dread.” 

My  second  both  as  first  and  last, 

Enfolds  most  every  land, 

Whilst  not  a  single  bounding  sea 
But’s  limited  by  its  hand. 

My  third,  how  welcome  in  the  spring, 
Companion  of  the  tender  lamb. 

I’m  one  possession  of  the  poor, 

Which  wealth  may  not  command. 

O’er  my  whole  the  youthful  mother  toils, 

Her  expectant  babe  t’adorn, 

Again  with  care  elaborates, 

Her  widow’s  grief  to  mourn. 

Anon  Ihe  lawyer  me  demands, 

His  brief  and  argument  t’arrange, 

Then  I  puzzle  clerks  and  all 
With  figures  curious  and  strange. 

The  printer  too  with  fingers  deft 
Selects  me  from  his  case, 

And  in  great  form  I'm  daily  spread, 

T’enligliten  every  race. 

With  joyous  youth  I  haste  to  school, 

Till  comes  the  glad  vacation, 

When  high  in  air,  I  lake  my  flight, 

Sure  sign  of  exultation. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  71  letters ; 

My  1,  61,  7,  35.  45,  is  a  weapon. 

My  8,  21,  40,  72,  55,  is  a  vegetable  useful  for  its  shell. 
My  10,  3,  52,  41,  69,  is  an  animal  whose  fur  is  valuable. 
My  12,  24,  8,  36,  64,  is  a  musical  instrument. 

My  14,  2,  56,  46,  30,  is  a  part  of  the  body. 

My  16,  5,  25,  42,  51,  is  a  bird. 

My  23,  33, 15,  63,  42,  is  a  domestic  animal. 

My  68,  53,  37,  16,  2,  is  ditto. 

My  47,  20,  8,  34,  4,  is  a»wild  animal. 

My  42, 1, 18,  73,  31,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  gods. 

My  26,  16,  42,  6, 19,  is  ditto. 

My  58,  9,  56,  7,  61,  is  the  name  of  a  goddess. 

My  70,  15,  23,  49,  3,  was  the  goddess  of  the  family. 

My  17,  41,  66,  67,  59,  is  a  very  lazy  animal. 

My  29,  44,  71,  39,  11,  is  a  small  bird  with  long  wings. 
My  37,  3,  62,  28,  57,  is  a  black  bird. 

My  50,  38,  24,  43,  5,  is  a  bird  remarkable  for  its  direct¬ 
ly  ascending  flight. 

My  32,  4,  75.  22,  13,  is  a  fish. 

My  44,  27,  60,  36,  17,  is  a  grain. 

My  54,  48,  65,  74,  10,  is  an  aquatic  flowering  plant. 

My  whole  is  a  proverb.  Isola. 

CROSS-WORD, 

My  first  is  in  canter  but  not  in  walk. 

My  next  is  in  scolding  hut  not  in  talk, 

My  third  is  in  cavern  but  not  in  dell, 

My  fourth  is  in  Sarah  but  not  in  Belle, 

My  fifth  is  in  minute  but  not  in  hour, 

My  sixth  is  in  oatmeal  but  not  in  flour, 

My  seventh  is  in  ginger  but  not  in  mace. 

My  eighth  is  in  contest  but  not  in  race, 

My  ninth  is  in  spider  hut  not  in  fly, 

My  tenth  is  in  rainy  but  not  in  dry, 

My  eleventh  is  in  scour  but  not  in  wash, 

My  twelfth  is  in  pumpkin  but  not  in  squash, 

My  thirteenth  is  in  purple  but  not  in  white, 

My  fourteenth  is  in  darkness  hut  not  in  night : 

My  whole  is  a  city  of  some  renown 

On  the  map  of  Europe  ’tis  written  down.  C.  E.  A. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

LPM)SROENP(ASRO 
RAT 
A  M  P  E 
APOT 


A  P  S  N 
P_T_T  M 
A  T  R  P 
A  T  A  R 

L  E  S. 

pi. 

Klacb  dale  sode  ton  innotac  a  glenis  cliprate  fo  deal, 
tub  si  codcmops  fo  branoc  dan  niro. 

DROP  LETTER  PUZZLE. 

‘ 1  — e — e — c — t—  u — a — i — c — o — a — e — s — a— e — t — 1 — y — 
n— a— e— o— k— d— n— h— o— h-  -r— -  i — e.  ” 

John  W.  Wheatley. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  in  each  sentence  with  the  same  word 
transposed.) 

1.  Do  not - your  child  to - — . 

2.  The  glory  of - is  no - . 


3.  The  carpenter  gave  me  a - 

4.  After  crossing  the - they  ■ 

5.  I  bought  a - and  got  it  — 


M.  P. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  The  sky.  2.  An  animal.  3.  Astonished.  4.  A  mark. 
5.  To  weaken.  6.  An  adder.  Little  Folks. 
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CONCEALED  PISH. 

( Two  in  each  sentence ,  one  spelled  forward,  the  other 
backward.) 

1.  He  was  so  bad,  a  certain  person  would  not  have  him. 

2.  It  is  late  so  let  us  go  ahead.  Ah  !  see  !  The  play  has 

commenced. 

3.  Much  feeling  may  be  expressed  in  the  piano.  “  Do  I 

delight  in  music  ?  ”  Yes,  indeed  ! 

4.  In  trying  to  cross  Doly  bog,  one  is  like  a  ship  with¬ 

out  a  rudder. 

5.  lie  lost  ten  checks,  which  put  him  in  a  rage.  Nip. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER 


Acrostic.— Aulil  lang  syne. 
A— msterdam. 

U— tica. 

L— itch  field. 

D— oicliester. 

L— ansingburg. 

A — nnapolis. 

N— ewark. 

G— ettysburg. 

S— alisbury. 

Y— onkers. 

N— ewton. 

E — denton. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
Architect. 


A 

IRK 
DECOY 
L  E  G  II  O  P.  N 
ARCHITECT 
ECSTASY 
STEER 
ACE 
T 


Animals  Enigmatically  Expressed.— 1.  Ram.  2.  Sloth. 
3.  Poach.  4.  Ounce.  5.  Mare  (mayor).  0.  Bear  (bare). 

Figure  Blanks.  ~  1.  Thirty— ten.  2.  Five— four— 8.  3. 
One— seven.  4.  Forty— two— four— nine.;  5.  One— eight.  G. 
Nine— eight.  7.  Forty— two— ten— four— two— eight.  8.  Six 
— eight — four— tray. 

Cross-word.— Be  truthful. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Cur,  Isola,  Albert  F.  C., 
X.  Y.  Z.,  A.  F.  Conant,  and  Jacob  Hales. 

Additional  names  of  those  answering  John  W.  Wheatley's 
enigma.— Nemo,  Ira  M.  Price,  Fanny  Bond,  and  Bessie  V. 
Griffin. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  puzzles  upon  the  name  of 
the  Agriculturist,  or  upon  that  of  any  one  of  its  editors  or 
proprietors,  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  published. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  7.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


A  Spring-  l>;sy  in  the  Country. 

We  have  before  told  you  about  our  pictures.  Some  of 
them  we  give  because  they  teach  something,  whether 
about  our  own,  or  some  other  country ;  other  pictures  are 
given  merely  because  they  amuse;  others  still,  simply 
because  they  are  pictures,  and  these,  without  any  thought 
of  what  they  may  teach,  are  given  because  they  are  pleas¬ 
ant  to  look  upon,  as  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art.  If, 
in  addition  to  this,  they  tell  any  story,  all  the  better.  If 
you  were  to  compare  the  above  picture  with  that  of  some 
costly  city  building  in  this  country,  or  with  that  of  some 
celebrated  structure  in  the  old  world,  or  of  some  re¬ 
nowned  ruin,  we  think  that  our  youngsters  would  prefer 
this  picture.  If  we  were  to  ask  you  why  ?  you  would 
say :  “  It  is  home-like.  I  have  seen  something  very 
much  like  that  somewhere  ;  I  am  sure  that  I  have  seen 
just  such  trees,  standing  by  the  side  of  a  run  or  stream. 
There  are  boys  engaged  in  fishing,  too.  I  have  fished  in 
just  such  a  stream,  where  there  were  trees  like  these, 

but” - We  know  why  you  say  “hut,”  for  there  is  the 

old  building,  part  house  and  part  mill,  with  its  “  flume  ” 
to  carry  the  water  to  the  wheel.  Then  the  style  of  the 
building  is  quite  unlike  anything  that  has  been  built 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  so  you  reluctantly  give  it 
np,  and  admit  that  it  is  a  place  you  never  saw.  “  But  is 
there  any  such  place?”  some  will  ask.  Yes,  it  is  a 
scene  in  Maryland,  which  yon  know  is  one  of  the  oldest 
States,  and  probably  the  building,  for  there  are  many 
such,  was  put  up  long  before  the  war  of  Independence. 
We  chose  it  because  it  was  so  good  a  specimen  of  wood¬ 
engraving,  and  withal  so  pleasing  a  picture.  The  trees 
look  like  trees,  and  the  water  like  water,  while  the  build¬ 
ing  and  ail  its  surroundings,  tell  as  plainly  as  need  he, 
of  days  long  gone  by.  So  we  give  the  picture  because  it 
is  a  good  and  pleasing  one.  But  as  you  look  at  it,  does 
it  suggest  nothing  to  you?  The  stream  runs  quietly, 
tlie  trees  are  in  leaf,  the  hoys  enjoy  themselves  at  fish¬ 
ing,  and  a  general  air  of  quiet  over  the  whole,  suggests 
a  pleasing  “  Spring  Day  in  the  Country.”  Ah,  these 
spring  days  !  now  present  to  some  of  you,  and  soon  to 
come  to  others,  are  there  any  other  days  like  them? 
When  are  the  leaves  so  fresh  in  their  greenery,  when 


do  we  find  such  wild  flowers,  when  do  the  birds  sing 
so  joyously,  when  does  the  stream  ripple  so  laugh¬ 
ingly  as  in  those  spring  days,  when  the  very  air  is  filled 
with  light  and  life  and  loveliness  ?  Many  a  rich,  old 
man,  were  he  to  study  this  picture,  would  forget 
that  he  had,  these  many  years,  trodden  the  hard  pave¬ 
ment,  while  the  only  glimpse  of  nature  he  could 
get,  was  by  looking  up  between  the  walls  of  brick 
and  stone,  to  the  strip  of  blue  sky,  the  same  sky  of  which 
as  a  boy,  he  saw  the  whole  canopy.  You  hoys,  who  look 
upon  this  picture  of  a  “  Spring  Day  in  the  Country,”  try 
to  see  your  present  blessings,  the  pure  air,  the  open 
country,  the  grand  old  trees,  the  swift  running  stream, 
the  singing  birds,  the  humming  insec’s,  while  above  all 
is  the  glorious  sky,  and  all  filled  with  the  abundant  sun¬ 
light.  These  are  all  grand  and  good,  but  these  overhang 
and  surround  a  place  called  home.  There  are  a  mother, 
a  father,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  love  makes  it 
always  a  “Spring Day  in  the  Country.”  Are  you— as 
many  hoys  are— discontented  ?  Do  you  wish  to  seek 
another  life  in  the  city,  or  elsewhere,  away  from  home? 
Take  one  of  t^ese  lovely  spring  days  now  here,  or  at 
hand,  and  go  off  by  yourself,  and  think  over  the  matter. 
Put  all  that  you  now  have  and  can  enjoy,  on  the  one  side,- 
and  all  that  you  hope  to  have,  after  years  of  toil— in 
which  yon  have  lost  all  delight  in  country  pleasures  on 
the  other — and  then  ask  yourself  “  Is  it  worth  while  ?  ” 
Mind,  we  do  not  say  that  no  boys  should  leave  the 
farm  for  a  city  life,  hut  we  do  say  that  many  make  the 
change  without  proper  thought.  In  these  days  the 
“spring-fever”  is  or.;  that  feeling  of  discontent,  when 
neither  body  or  mind  are  at  ease.  Every  hoy  15  years 
old  has  probably  had  the  “  spring-fever,”  and  at  those 
times  is  very  unhappy.  When  this  comes,  get  your  fish¬ 
ing  rod  and  tines,  and  go  to  some  quiet  stream  and  fish 
and  think.  We  do  not  expect  you  will  catch  any  fish, 
but  something  better.  Look  around  at  the  fresh  forest, 
look  down  at  the  starting  grass,  look  up  at  the  sky  over¬ 
head,  and  see  if  this  world,  especially  your  part  of  it,  is 
so  had  as  it  seems.  If  you  don’t  take  home  any  fish, 
you  will  have  had  a  plenty  of  fishing,  which  should 
bring  a  more  contented  spirit,  and  your  Spring  Day  in 
the  Country  will  not  have  been  wasted. 
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This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  sunply  consumers  only 
throughout  tho  United  States 
with  PURE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  before  Known,  on  the  mutu¬ 
al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  New  Trice-List. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  €0,, 

P.  O.  Bos  5509.  Ho.  8  Church  St.,  Hew  York  City. 

If  the  passage  of  the  SILVER  BILL 


TEAS 


H.W.  JOHNS’ 


i  AT  MANDFACTirRElt’S 
COST  PRICES, 

If  desired,  at  a  price  as  low  as 
We  will  mail  onrecoiptof  price,  one 
J,  (cost  at  retail  from  $6  to  $T),  or, 
;he  spoons,  as  well  as  postage  and  pack- 


yS'  Is  what  we  can  supply  the  readers  of  this  paper, 
f  any  jeweler  pays  for  them  at  wholesale.  W 
set  of  six  SOLID  Silver  Tea  Snoons  for  $3,50. 

|  TV, TV which  covers  the  cost  of  the  c,. - , - - . - „ - . 

J?  ”  .  1  a  ing,  we  will  send  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid, 

ONE  SET  OF  6  QUADRUPLE  TEA  SPOONS  IN  CASE, 

a  Finely  and  heavilv  plated  pith  PURE  TfICK.EE  and  COITf  SILVER,  on 
i  a  now  metal,  called  Alfenide,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  finest  English  white  steel. 

It  contains  no  brass  or  German  silver  In  its  composition,  and  consequently  vo  poison, 

,  or  disagreeable  taste.  Are  very  strong  and  will  wear  for  years.  Two  sots,  $1.50. 
il  We  shall  not  furnish  these  goods  to  the  trade,  consequently  they  cannot  be  supplied 
|  by  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer.  We  also  make  of  same  quality,  Table  Spoons 
6  for  $1.75;  Forks,  6  for  $1.75;  Table  Knives,  balanced,  solid  steel  handle  and  blade,  trl- 
jjil  pie  plate,  6  for  $2.  New  England  Silver  Plate  Co..  Manf’rs.  New  Haven.  Ct. 


shall  prove  to  be  as  great  a  BLESSING 
as  the  introduction  of  SILVER-TIPPED 
SHOES  for  CHILDREN,  by  which  MIL¬ 
LIONS  are  saved  annually - ask  your 

shoeman  for  them. 

ASK  YOUR  WATCllAlRll 

ATfD  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 
By  mail  80C.-AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.  RIVE  Styles  new  patent  Clocks.  Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  KIRCH  Sc  CO.,  38  ©cy  St.,  N.  X. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  A 

Genuine  Waltham  Watch 

without  any  risk  and  without  leaving  your  home.  Write 
for  our  Price  List,  which  is  sent  free  and  gives  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address 

HOWARD  CO*?  No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mention  Agriculturist  when  you  write . 


Bon©  Meal 

Fine  ground.  Warranted  pure.  Manufactured  by 
S.  H.  MORGAN.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Circular. 


Liquid  Paints. 

These  Paints  are  in  every  respect  strictly  first  class,  and 
second  to  no  others  in  the  market  in  purity,  richness,  and 
permanency  of  color,  beauty  of  finish,  and  durability.  They 
are  prepared  ready  for  the  brush,  in  sixteen  newest  shades, 
and  standard  colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of 
all  classes  of  buildings,  inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required. 

They  contain  no  water,  alkali,  or  other  useless  or  dele¬ 
terious  ingredients,  such  as  arc  used  in  nearly  all  the  ready 
mixed  or  so-called  chemical  paints,  and  are  guaranteed  to 
be  the  most  durable  paints  in  the  tcorld  for  exposed  wood 
and  iron  work. 

Owing  to  the  wonderful  covering  properties  of  these 
Paints,  the  farmer,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  can,  by 
their  use,  preserve  and  beautify  their  buildings,  fences,  or 
other  wood  and  iron  work,  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  usual  cost  of  other  ready  mixed  paints,  or  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil.  pf"  These  Paints  are  sold  by  standard  U. 
S.  gallon  measure,  and  our  packages  contain  from  eight  to 
twelve  pee  cent  MORE  paint  than  those  usually  sold. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT,  for  tin  and  shingle 
roofs,  iron-work,  agricultural  implements,  fences,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.  TVs  guarantee  this  to  be  a  better  article 
than  has  ever  before  been  offered  lo  the  public  for  similar 
purposes 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Asbestos  Roofing,  Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Cov¬ 
erings,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathing,  Fire,  Acid,  and 
Water-proof  Coatings,  Cements,  etc.  Send  for  Samples, 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Price-Lists,  &c. _ 

World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 

,  and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat- 
_  entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
*  Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  33  Platt.  St.,  New  York. 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  the  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  lo  milk,  in 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers.  Retail  price  $3. 
For  furtlu  r  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

II.  ,T.  SADLER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Oliio. 


TRY  THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  SEEDS. - 

See  Advertisement  on  Page  151. 


The  New  York  Week¬ 
ly  Witness  says;  The 
New  England  Sliver 
Plate  Co.,  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Ct..  are  reliable, 
and  make  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  offer. 

The  lllustr'd  Christ, 
tian  Weekly,  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,  New 
York,  says:  The  New 
England  Silver  Plate 
Co.,  of  New  Haven, 
Ct..  are  no  humbugs, 
hut  will  do  just  as 
they  represent. 

Tile  New  York  Week¬ 
ly  Sun  says:  TlieNew 
England  Silver  Plate 
Co.,  of  New  Haven, 
furnish  first-class  ar- 
ticl.  s  at  a  very  low 
price. 

Do  not  confound 
these  first-class  goods 
with  tlie  ordinary 
cheap  qualities.  They 
are  guaranteed  to  be 
exactly  as  represent¬ 
ed,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded. 

Silver  Plated  Table 
Bells,  80  cts.  Napkin 
Rings  from  40  cts.  to 
$1.75  each. 


Fine  Harly  Perennial  Flowers. 

To  enjoy  flowers  with  tiie  least  trouble,  procure  and 
plant  those  which,  when 

ONCE  PLANTED,  WILL  BLOOM  FOR  YEARS. 

No  trouble  with  seed-sowing— with  hot-beds,  or  green¬ 
houses.  The  plants  will  soon  form  clumps  large  enougli  to 
divide.  They  are 

EVERYBODY’S  FLOWERS. 

We  have  by  far  the  largest  collection  of  these  plants  in  the 
countrv.  including  everything  from  the  old-fashioned  Bee 
Balm  and  Moss  Pink,  to  the  latest  introductions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  Catalogue  for  1878.  containing  the 
latest  additions,  and  giving  much  useful  information  about 
these  popular  plants,  sent  by  mail. 

WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  .1. 


ONLY  THE  BEST. 


All  the  latest  novelties  and  choicest  varieties  of  I 
I  VEGETABLE,  FARM,  and  FLOWER  [ 
Seeds.  EGYPTIAN  or  PEARL  MILLET,! 
|  25  cents  per  packet;  5  packets  for  $1.00.  CHUFAI 
EARTH  ALMOND,  60  cents  per  quart. j 
I  PRICKLY  COMF1IEY  roots,  $2.00  per  lb.  I 
COMPTON’S  EARLY  FIELD  CORN.  60 5 
cents  per  quart.  All  by  mail  prepaid.  My  circular  | 
of  Novelties  for  the  Farm,  and  illustrated  descriptive  j 
I  catalogue  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

WM,  H.  CARSON, 

125  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  OLD  FOGY  DOES  MRS.  COMMON  SENSE 
NOT  USE  THE  DOES. 

ROBBINS  WASHER.  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 


TO  MAKE  MONEY 

SECURE  AN  ARENCY 

FOR  THE 


ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER. 


This  machine  has  been  ON  TRIAL  for  the  past  six 
months  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  verdict  of  housekeepers  is  this  :  “  Your 
Washer  lias  proved  a  complete  success.”  Some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  popular  verdict  lias  been  reached  may 
he  found  in  these  facts : 

The  Robbins  Washer  is  an  entirely  NEW  MACHINE.  It 
is  constructed  upon  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE— that  of  forcing 
water  by  downward  pressure  through  the  fabric.  The  dirt 
or  discoloration  is  removed  by  water  force— there  is  no 
rubbing  or  friction  about  it.  This  principle  is  (lie  only  one 
that  has  ever  been  successfully  applied  to  the  cleaning  of 
fabrics  by  machinery.  All  others  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
essentia]  points.  The  Robbins  Washer  will  cleanse  per* 
fectly,  without  rubbing,  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  table 
or  bed  linen.  It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It 
is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  this  purpose  alone 
is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  machine.  It  is  simple, 
self-operating,  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  saves  time;  it  saves  labor  ;  it  saves  material. 

By  purchasing  a  ROBBINS  WASHER  you  can  count  the 
hard  drudgery  of  the  washboard  among  the  things  of  the 
past. 

Therefore,  we  confidently  say  to  every  housekeeper  in 
the  land.  You  want  a  ROBBINS  WASHER.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  one.  It  will  pay  to  buy  one. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONLY  $3.50. 

Sample  to  those  desiring  agencies,  $3. 

In  bringing  the  Robbins  Washer  before  the  public  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  brief  consideration  the 


ART  OE  CLEANSING  FABRICS, 
which,  although  so  common,  is  yet  imperfectly  understood. 
Having  had  a  lifelong  experience  in  the  laundry  business- 
in  connection  with  first-class  hotels,  public  laundries, 
asylums,  hospitals,  &c.— we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The 
numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers,  pounders,  squeezers, 
dashers,  agitators,  steam  wasli  boilers,  &c.,  have  all  done 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  such  principles  and 
devices  to  do.  But  they  have  ail  failed  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  essential  points,  viz.:  The  saving  of  labor,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt 
or  discoloration— all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
ROBBINS  LITTLE  WASHER, 

WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT  ? 


You  may  ask  all  washerwomen  and  housekeepers,  and 
your  answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be :  “Plenty  of  elbow 
grease or,  in  other  words,  plenty  of  hard,  laborious  rub¬ 
bing  on  the  washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first 
have  to  rub  soap  upon  the  cloth,  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in 
to  make  the  dirt  soluble.  But  does  that,  remove  it  ?  No; 
to  do  that  you  must  first  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  thc-n  rub  it 
in  again  to  force  water  through  the  fabric.  That  is  what 
removes  dirt  after  being  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap  upon  it. 

The  way  in  which  this  could  be  the  most  economically 
accomplished  is  what  we  have  so  long  and  patiently  sought 
after,  and  at  last  a  principle  has  been  demonstrated  that 
in  uniting  all  the  above  named,  in 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  LITTLE  WASHER 
is  embodied  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  de¬ 
sired  heat,  which  expands  the  fabric  and  causes  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  dirt.  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction 
beneath  the  clothes,  which  causes  a  rapid  down  ward  current 
of  water  force  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  the  dirt.  Third,  we  use  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solution.  Thus  we  cleanse  thoroughly, 
rinsing  the  clothes  as  usual  being  all  tliat  is  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  operation. 

The  Washer  is  composed  of  solid  galvanized  iron,  which 
will  not  rust  or  corrode.  There  are  two  sizes -the  No.  1,  or 
family  size,  for  ordinary  household  use ;  and  No.  2,  or  hotel 
size,  ‘suitable  for  country  hotels,  boaruing-houses,  laun¬ 
dries,  &c. 

OUR  METHOD  OF  HANDLING. 


We  want  agents  everywhere  throughout  tlie  United  States, 
in  every  State,  county,  town,  and  hamlet.  The  reta’l  price 
of  No.i  Washer  is  $3.50;  of  No.  2  Washer,  $5.  But  we  sell 
sample  machines  of  No.  1  size  at  $3;  No.  2,  or  small  hotel 
size,  at  $4.  Canvassers  for  this  Washer  can  make  more 
money  with  it  than  with  anything  ever  before  offered  to  tlie 
public.  As,  for  instance,  we  established  two  agencies  to 
test  the  sale  of  the  Washer  upon  its  merits— one  in  Nauga¬ 
tuck.  Conn.,  and  one  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  former,  Mr. 
Charles  Daniels,  in  a  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  sold 
by  canvassing  in  two  weeks  eighty-two  Washers.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  Mr.  James  Roberts,  now  of  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
sold  in  less  than  three  months,  without  canvassing  or  ad¬ 
vertising  outside  the  store,  over  500  Washers.  A  thing 
never  before  heard  of. 

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


we  would  say,  if  you  warn  to  secure  a  paying  business,  now 
is  your  time.  Don’t  wait  till  tlie  best  territory  is  taken  up, 
but  send  at  once  for  sample  machine  and  go  to  work  By 
following  instructions  you  can  sell  to  nearly  every  family 
in  your  neighborhood.  Others  have  done  it,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not.  Full  directions  and  instruc¬ 
tions  accompany  each  machine.  Also,  special  terms  to 
agents,  circulars,  testimonials,  &c. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash. 

Remit  by  money  order  or  registered  letter  to 

THE  GEO.  D.  BISSELL  COMPANY, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 
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BLISS’  SELECT  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Hew  Varieties  Potatoes. 

BLISS’  TRIUMPH.— A  new  and  early  variety.  Ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose;  one  of  the  most  promising 
varieties  we  have  ever  offered. 

TROPHY. — This  fine,  second  early  variety  resembles 
the  Snowflake  in  shape  and  quality.  It  has  a  beautiful  red 
skin,  and  may  be  justly  called  a  **  lied  Skin  Snowflake.” 

Price  of  each  variety' \  $1.00  per  lb.,  3  lbs.,  $2.50,  by  mail 
postpaid. 

MANHATTAN.— A  new  round  late  variety,  with  purple 
skin  occasionally  blotched  with  white,  very  hardy,  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  flesh  very  solid,  white,  and  of  tine  quality.  It  is 
enormously  productive,  an  excellent  keeper,  and  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  variety  for  the  main  crop. 

Price,  75  cts.  per  lb.;  3  lbs.,  $2.00;  by  mail,  post-paid. 

HARLEQUIN,  or  VARIEGATED-LEA YED 
EARLY  ROSE.— A  sport  of  the  Early  liose,  with  beauii- 
lully  variegated  foliage. 

Price,  $1.00  per  lb.  Single  tubers,  25  cts. 


ALPHA.— The  earliest  variety  known,  and  of  extra  fine 
quality — matures  its  crop  in  55  days. 

BLISS’  IMPROVED  PEACHBLOW.-A  cross 
between  the  well-known  Jersey  Peach  Blow  and  the  Ex¬ 
celsior,  resembling  the  Peach  Blow  in  appearance.  In 
quality  and  earliness  it  far  excels  that  variety,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  double  the  quantity. 

ALPHA  AND  IMPROVED  PEACHBLOW 

will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  per  lb.,  60  cts. ;  3  lbs.  to  one  ad¬ 
dress,  $1.25.  Peck,  $1.00;  bush.,  $3.00;  bbl„  $7  00. 

SNOWFLAKE,  RUBY,  SUPERIOR,  CEN¬ 
TENNIAL,  and  all  other  popular  varieties,  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  60  cts.  per  lb.;  3  lbs.,  $1.25.  For  prices  by 
bbl.,  see  Potato  Catalogue. 


The  Great  Centennial  Exhibit. 

500  Named  Varieties  Potatoes. 

The  largest  collection  In  the  world,  for  which  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Grand  Centennial  Prize  Medal  and  Diploma. 

One  Tuber  eacb  of  the  entire  collection,  correctly  la¬ 
beled,  and  carefully  packed,  express  or  postage  prepaid : 

500  varieties,  $100;  250  varieties,  $50;  100  varieties,  $25; 
50  varieties,  $15 ;  25  varieties.  $8. 


Bliss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  500  varieiies,  beautifully  illustrated;  also 
much  useful  information  upon  the  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  esculent.  10  Cents. 


Two  New  Varieties  of  Sweet  Corn. 

DOLLY  DUTTON.— The  earliest  Sweet  Corn  ever 
introduced.  A  very  dwarf  arrowing  sort,  stalks  from  three 
to  four  feet  high.  Ears  small,  averaging  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  length,  kernels  of  good  size,  tender,  very  sweet 
and  delicious.  It  ripens  from  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  early  Minnesota,  and  is  of  much  better  quality. 

Package  containing  sufficient  for  fifty  hills,  25  cents;  five 
packages  for  $1.00;  selected  ears  15  cents  each  ;  two  for  25 
cents;  $’ .25  per  dozen. 

WASHINGTON  MARKET.— This  is.  without  ex-i 
ception,  the  best  of  the  large  varieties  of  Sweet  Corn,  and 
when  better  known,  will,  we  are  confident,  become  a 
standard  variety  for  general  cultivation.  Stalks  strong  and 
vigorous,  averaging  About  seven  feet  in  bight.  Ears  large, 
having  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rows  of  kernels  of  good  size, 
and  very  productive.  It  is  very  sweet  and  tender,  and  of 
delicious  flavor,  surpassing  all  others.  It  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  the  market,  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  superiority,  will  bring  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  ordinary  varieties.  For  canning  purposes,  it  has  no  equal. 

Packets  containing  sufficient  seed  for  100  hills,  25  cents  ;  50 
cents  per  pint ;  75  cents  per  quart. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Seed 

One  of  the  most  valuable  works  on 


$250  in  Premiums. 

Pringle’s  New  Hybrid  Spring  Wheats. 

CHAMPLAIN.— A  bearded  variety— a  cross  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  Golden  Drop— combining  the  remarkable 
hardiness  of  the  former,  with  t lie  superior  quality  of  the 
latter.  Its  strong  and  vigorous  straw,  growing  6  to  12  inch¬ 
es  higher  than  its  parent  varieties,  stands  erect,  frequently 
bearing  even  in  very  ordinary  culture  heads  from  5  to  6  inches 
in  length,  containing  from  60  to  75  kernels  each. 

Brice.  $1.00per  lb.;  3  lbs.  $2.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

DEFIANCE.— Another  variety  of  Spring  Wheat  of  the 
highest  promise,  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  to  in¬ 
corporate  superior  qualities  upon  t lie  hardy  stock  of  our 
common  Club  Wheat,  by  hybridizing  it  with  one  of  the 
finest,  whitest,  and  most  extensively  grown  sons  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Tliis  variety  displays  great  productiveness,  vigor,  and 
hardiness.  It  is  a  beardless,  white  chaff  wheat,  with  heads 
irequentiy  5  to  6  inches  long,  very  closely  set  with  large  white 
kernels,  Irequentiy  numbering  75  to  SO  to  the  single  head 

Price,  $1  per  lb. ;  3  lbs.  $2.50,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

In  order  to  induce  Wheat  Growers  to  give  these  new  sorts 
a  thorough  and  universal  trial,  we  offer  $250  in  premi¬ 
ums  for  the  largest  quantities  grown  from  1  poundofseed 
also  for  the  20  largest  heads.  For  particulars  see  Circular. 

Egyptian,  East  Indian,  or  Pearl  Millet. 

This  new  Millet  Is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  species, 
and  is  without  doubt  destined  to  take  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  valuable  forage  plants.  Cows,  horses,  and  other 
farm  stock  are  exceedingly  fond  of  this  kind  of  millet  eat¬ 
ing  it  with  as  much  avidity  and  apparent  relish,  as  they  do 
the  green  leaves  of  Indian  corn.  One  pound  will  sow  an 
acre.  Price,  25  cts.  per  packet ;  5  packets,  $1 ;  per  lb.,  $3. 

Prickly  Comfrey. 

Descriptive  circulars  with  directions  for  culture ,  mailed 
to  all  applicants. 

Pricklv  Comfrov  i 
fatte 

grov  .  „  _ _ . 

soiling:  plant,  producing:  on  a  given  space  a  far  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fora  ire  than  any  crop  now  grown.  Good  grass  land 
yields  but  8  tons  of  grass  to  The  acre,  efit  green  ;  Lucern.  40; 
Rye  Grass,  50 ;  Vetches,  20 ;  Comfrey,  80  to  120  tons. 

4,000  sets  will  plant  an  acre. 

AVe  will  supply  roots  ot  the  above  at  the  following  prices, 
post-paid,  by  mail :  4  ounces,  75  cts. ;  8  ounces,  $1.25  ;  one 
lb.,  $2.00  ;  4  lbs.,  $7.00. 

One  pound  of  tbe  roots  will  make  175  strong  cuttings. 

A  NEW  EARLY  PEA. 

BLISS’  AMERICAN  WONDER.— A  cross  between 
tbe  Champion  of  England  and  Little  Gem— combining  the 
good  qualities  of  both  varieties,  but  is  earlier  and  more 
productive. 

M  Pint  packages,  25  cts  ;  Pint,  75  cts.,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

EARLY  LIMA  BEAN. 

A  careful  trial  of  this  variety  tbe  past  season  proved  it  to 
be  ten  days  earlier  than  the  ordinal-}'  variety.  25  cts.  per 
packet.  Pint,  $1.00,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Hioscorca  Batatas — Chinese  Yam, 

One  of  the  most  valuable  esculents  in  cultivation,  though 
but  little  known.  A  well  grown  root,  two  years  from  the 
Dulblets,  will  measure  2  feet  in  length,  and  2X  inches  in  its 
broadest  diameter,  and  is  quite  hardy,  remaining  in  the 
ground  over  winter  without  protection.  The  flesh  is  re¬ 
markably  white,  and  very  mucilaginous  in  its  crude  state. 
1  hey  may  be  boiled  or  roasted,  and  when  cooked  possess  a 
rice-like  taste ;  are  quite  farinaceous,  nutritive,  and  valua- 
ble  for  food.  It  is  also  a  very  desirable  climbing  plant, 
suitable  for  covering  screens,  doors,  and  unsightly  places. 
It  is  sometimes  called  “  Cinnamon  Vine.”  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  odor  of  its  blossoms.  Small  bulblets,  in  packets  of 
one  dozen,  25  cents  ;  5  dozen,  $1.00;  1  year-old  roots,  S2.C0 
per  dozen ;  $12.50  per  100. 

Kenney’s  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane. 

In  this  variety  we  have  a  plant  that  is  destined  to  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  northern  portions  of  our  country.  Its 
saccharine  qualities  are  of  the  first  order,  fine  and  rich,  and 
its  earliness  highly  recommend  it  to  the  whole  country.  It 
stands  up  well,  does  not  easily  blow  down.  When  planted 
early  in  May,  the  seed  almost  invariably  ripens,  thus  giving 
one  the  advantage  of  a  double  crop  in  one  year,  from  one 
planting,  some  20  or  25  bushels  of  seed,  and  150  or  more  gal¬ 
lons  of  fine  syrup  per  acre— that,  is,  if  it  is  skillfully  handled. 
All  kinds  of  farm  stock  are  fond  of  the  seed.  Wo  have  seen 
sugar  produced  from  this  variety  equal  to  the  best  coffee 
sugars  in  the  market.  By  mail,  75  cents  per  lb. 

d  Kitchen  Garden. 
35  Cents. 

with  Monthly 


Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower  f»T' 
gaidemng  ever  published.  222  pages,  fiOO  illustrations,  price  35 


JJliss7  Illustrated  t*ardeners7  Almanac  for  1878,  and  Abridged  Catalogue.  136  nacres 
Calendar  of  Operations,  with  many  valuable  illustrations,  10  Cents.  *  ^aiaiogue.  p^ges, 

.  Bliss’  Illustrated  Handbook,  for  the  Farm  and  the  Garden,  and  abridged  Catalogue  of  Gnrden.  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Implements,  etc.,  etc.  One  hundred  pages,  many  illustrations.  Three  cents. 

B!  i  sfs’* ifltist  "atedTist”  of^ Novelties  Lawn’  andFl0Wer  Garden’  imd 

P.  0.  Box  5712.  B.  &  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Free  by  Mail 

Our  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  and  Gar¬ 
den  Requisites. 

CROMWELL  &  COMCDQN, 


51  Li:g!il  St.,  Baltimore,  Md . 


10  Ever  Blooming 


500.000  Roses  for  $1. 

Plants  and  Evergreens  sent  free  bv  mail.  Catalogues 
free.  Address  I.  C.  WOOD  &  BRO,,  Nursery inei>  and 
.  Florists,  FISHKILL,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SPUING  CAT  A  COGUE  NOW  READY, 

Mailed  free  on  application. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds  for  the  Greenhouse  and  Gar¬ 
den.  Choice  stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Florist’s  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  etc.  C.  II.  HOVE  Y  CO.. 

22  Tremont  St.,  (under  Museum),  Boston,  Mass. 

I  OFFER  Compton’s  Early  Field  Corn;  Lane's  Sugar 
Beet,  and  choiee  Tomato  seed  ;  Superior,  &  other  Potatoes; 
ami  a  general  list  of  Seed,  all  at  low  prlees.  Send  for  Price- 
list.  DAVID  R.  WOOD,  Morrisville,  Vt. 

DON’T  GO  WE'IT.- Maryland  Farms  on  Navigable 
Salt.  Water,  and  R.  R..  very  low.  12  hours  from  New 
Yot k,  Write  (or  catalogue, C,  Plummer,  Cambridge,  Md, 


Collections  FLOWER-SEEDS 


No.  2.  25  Choice  Annuals,  free  bloomers . $t. 

No.  3.  20  Choice  Biennials  and  Perennials...  .81. 
No.  4.  12  Very  choice  Annuals, (red  bloomers,  81. 

No.  7.  5  Very  rare  A nnuals  (Florists’) . $1. 

of  Asters  (12  var.),  Balsams  (12 


ASSORTMENTS  of 
var.).  Pinks  (16  var.). 


Pansies  (8  var.),  Primulas  >6  var.),  German  Stocks 
^son^en"!  EACHfi|l.00S.°rt8’  ^  8eparate’  |,er 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS! 

Twenty  Varieties  of  the  leading  sorts  $1.00.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  larger  quantities  for  *2,  $3,  $:■.  $10,  $30.  Any  of  the 
collections  sent  FREE  BY  MAID  on  receipt  of  price. 
CALENDAR  for  1878  gives  instructions.  Mailed  free 
HENRI'  A.  DKEER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SHAKER’S 

Genuine  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Address  D.  C.  BRAINARD,  Agt,.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.Y. 

Send  three  cent  Postage  Stamp  for  Splendid  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Amateur  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Garden  for  1878,  containing  about  two  hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  two  beautiful  colored  Plates. 


ONE  MILLION 


Vegetable  Plants 

— —  p.r  1  ana 


Cabbage,  Farly  York, 


Per  1000 

(cold  frame)  $6.00 
Jersey  Wakefield,  “  7.50 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer,  “  10.00 

Cauliflower,  Early  Erfurt,  “  15.00 

“  Early  Snowball,  “  30.00 

Lettuce,  Curled  Simpson,  &  Butter,  “  6.00 

Spring  Sown  Plants  by  May  1st,  half  above  rates. 
Horse  Radish  Rosts,  -  $5.00  per  1000 

True  Colossal  Asparagus,  6.00  “ 

Tomato,  Cabbage  «fc  Celery  Plants  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  largo  quantities  at  special  low 
rates.  Al  1  kin  ds  of  Plants  &  Roots  can  be  seen 
at  our  store,  fresh  from  our  gardens  daily. 

Market  Gardeners  and  Seedsmen. 

Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

gggggg 


ARB  PLANTED  BY  A  MILLION  PEOPLE  IN  AMERICA.  SEE 
Vick’s  Catalogue.— 300  Illustrations,  only  2  cents. 
Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.— 32  pages, 
line  Illustrations,  and  Colored  Plate  in  each  number. 
Price  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  copies  for  $5.00 
Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  50  cents  in 
paper  covers  ;  will;  elegant  cloth  covers,  $1.00. 

All  my  publications  are  printed  ill  English  and  German. 
Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Potatoes. 

THE  LEADER.- First  time  offered.  Beautiful  in  form 
and  color,  immense  yield,  and  of  unsurpassable  quality. 
1  lb.,  by  mail,  75c.,  per  peck  $5.00,  BuBhel  $15. 

THE  TRIITM  PH,  1  lb.  by  mail,  75c.  pr.  pk.  $5.  Bush.  $15. 
THE  TIOGA,  “  50c.  “  $1.  “  $3. 

SUPERIOR,  “  50c.  ‘  $1.  *3. 

BTJRBANK,  “  50c.  “  75c.  “  $2. 

DUNMORE,  “  50c.  “  75c.  “  $2. 

Also  25  more  of  the  newer  varieties,  for  which  see  my 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  To  every 
purchaser  of  my  seeds  or'  potatoes  to  the  amount  of  $3.00,  I 
present  a  copy  of  my  new  work  on  “  Vegetable  Plants.” 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINCHAST, 

Late  Tillinghast  Bros., 

Factoryville,  WyomingCo.,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES  &  other  Seeds. 

Bliss's  Triumph,  Trophy,  What  Next,  Harlequin.  $1,01 
lb  P  Paid.  Beautv  of  Ilebron,  Perfection,  Little  Giant. 

75  cts.  lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.00.  Superior,  Centennial,  Improved 
Peachblow,  Red  Lion.  Alpha,  Tioga,  Mahopac  Seedling. 

-,0  cts.  per  lh„  3  lbs.  $l.0u.  For  other  choice  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  Choice  Onion  Seed,  &c.,  &c„  send  for  price 
list.  All  warranted  pure  and  time  to  name 
Address  E.  B.  JENNINGS.  Seed  Grower. 

j3ox  76.  Southport,  Conn. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  faterton,  N.  T, 

Capital.  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  *189,315.03.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policyholders  January  1st.  1877,  $1,050,- 
622.00.  Insures'only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning,  Takes  no  business  risks.. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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SEEDS.PLANTS.TREES. 

Catalogues  free.  No.  1,  Illustrated  Flower  and  I  'egetable  seeds.  No.  2,  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  price  list. 

The  New  Red  Raspberry,  PRIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON.  Headquarters  Stock. 

FERRIS,  MINARD  &  CO.,  Dutchess  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Founded  1863.) 


Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted.”— Ed.’s  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  seeds  lyraiM* 

- ESTABLISHED  1854. - 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  and  get  our  twenty-third  annual 
catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs.  115?"  We  do  not  spend 
fabulous  sums  on  fancy  catalogues  and  style,  but  give  our 
customers  the  benefit  of  low  prices. 

To  those  who  desire  it,  will  also  send  our  Wholesale 
Price-list,  in  which  prices  are  given  of  seeds  in  quantity, 
and  small  dealers  and  large  farmers  can  buy  by  this  cata¬ 
logue  and  save  money.  Correspondence  solicited  and  prompt¬ 
ly  answered.  ROBERT  VEITCII  St  SO.V, 
Importers  and  Growebs.  New  Haven  Conn. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  SEEDS. 

All  who  wish  Pure  and  Reliable  Seed  at  low  prices, 
should  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1818, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  contains  prices  and  full  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  New,  Novel,  and  Choicest  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Field  Seed,  Choice  Seed  Potatoes, 
Small  Fruits.  Wholesale  Catalogues  for  Dealers,  tree. 

HAWKINS  &  CORNISH,  Goshen,  N.  V. 

4  Seed  Novelties. 

Green  Fringed  Lettuce.— Delicate  color,  feathered 
edges ;  most  beautiful  of  all  varieties. 

Terre  Haute  Nutmeg  Melon.— A  fine  strain;  larger 
and  better  than  any  of  the  round  melons. 

Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper.— Six  to  nine  inches  long, 
and  two  to  three  thick  ;  mild  aud  sweet. 

The  100  Days’  Tomato.— The  earliest  Tomato  In  the 
world.  Any  of  the  above  seeds  15c.  per  packet ;  the  4  for 
SOc.  Descriptive  circular  free.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent 
for  3-cent  stamp. 

J.  A.  Foote,  Seedsman,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

VEGETABLES 


20  PAPERS  GARDEN  SEEDS,  10c,  Size, 
32  “  “0K  “  5C.  “ 

QUALITY  UNSURPASSED. 


IF  YOUR  MERCHANT  DOES  NOT  KEEP  THEM, 

WRITE  FOR  THEM! 

YOUR  ORDER  for  any  assortment  at  the  above 
rates,  enclosing  CASH,  will  be  filled,  POSTAGE 
Fit  BE, Peas, Beaus, and  Corn  excepted,  for  which 
2  cents  per  paper  must  be  added  for  postage. 

The  most,  exten¬ 
sive  Seed 
ers  in  Americ 
Founded  1IE 

PHILADELPHIA. 

I!  COMPARE  THESE  WITH  COMMISSIONED  SEEDS !! 


pCl  1  III  U  St  UC  (lllUt  U  IUI  pusldgl/t 

IPfD.LfflRETII  &  SOXS, 


■Will  be 

mailed  FREE  to" 
all  applicants.  It  con-' 
tains  colored  plate,  500  engravings ,N 
about  150  pages,  and  full  descriptions,''* 
prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  1*200 
Varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Eto. 
Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FLOWER,  FIELD,  and  GARDEN.  Fresh 

Quality.  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

AUGUST  ROLKER  &  SONS,  44  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

POMONA  NURSERY  WSJr’Sf'SSS 

Best  Strawberries,  nine  inches,  Raspberries,  three  inches 
around.  Ten  Acres  yielded  $4,338.  Send  for  price¬ 
list  free.  40  YEARS  Among  Small  Fruits,  telling  what 
and  how  to  plant.  Sent  post-paid  for  20c.,  or  free  to  every 
purchaser.  WM.  PA P.R Y,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


Address 


A.  B.  C0IIU,  197  Water  St.,  IV.  ¥. 


FARMER’S  ROYS 

In  nearly  every  town  in  the  Union  can  make  money  easily 
by  reading  my  book  on  “  Vegetable  Plants,”  aud  starting  a 
little  plant  trade.  I  will  send  the  book  and  y  lb.  of  my 
finest  Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed,  both  by  mail,  on 
receipt  of  $l,  if  ordered  this  month.  See  advertiseMents 
headed  “Cabbage  Growers”  and  “The  New  Potatoes.” 
Send  for  free  circular.  Address 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINCHAST, 

_ Factoryville,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 

!  I®  I  Hfc  ©  Send  @1  for  35  plctk  Flower 
I  B  S  l|v  Seeds,  15  for  50c.,  7  for  25c., 
Kps  ■  B  or  25  Pkts-  Ve9's  for  @1,12  for 
1  ■  019  50c.  Thb  Floral  Tribute,  a 

)  EL  BlB  100  page  Floral  work  with  col- 
ored  plate,  10c.  with  either  ot 
the  above  packages  seeds,  two  years  free.  Stamps 
good  as  cash.  W.  H.  REID,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


a 


CHOICEST  SEEDS  FREE. 
Descriptive  Circular  sent  free  to  all 
applicants.  Address  Benj.  A. 
Elliott  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


G-UIDE  for  the  GARDEN. 

Tells  how,  in  plain  English,  to  grow  Flowers,  Fruits, 
and  Vegetables,  Sent  Free. 

O.  M.  CROSBY  &  GORDON, 

Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists, _ Danbury,  Conn. 

B.  B.  &  CO.’S  SPECIALTIES. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  MAMMOTH  is  the 

best  field  corn,  yielding  100  to  125  Inis,  shelled  corn  per 
acre,  grain  large  bright  yellow,  ears  14  to  22  rows,  cobs 
red  and  small.  Numerous  testimonials  in  support  of  our 
claims.  Price  50c.  per  11).,  post-paid ;  by  express  $1.50 
per  peck ;  $4  per  lms.  ;  3  l)UB.  for  $10. 

B.  B.  &  CO.’S  SUREHEAD  CABBAGE 
— a  hybrid  of  Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead,  10  years  selec¬ 
tion,  and  remarkable  for  solidity  and  uniformity  of  heads 
— average  weight.  10  to  14  lbs. — sure  crop.  25c.  per  pkt.. 

BAY  VIEW  HYBRID  MELON  -A  Can- 
talope  of  latve  size,  great  productiveness,  and  very  lusci¬ 
ous.  Bears  Tong  transportation.  25c.  per  pkt. 
CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN  BROOM 

CORN.— An  evergreen  variety  from  Cal.,  brush  3ft. 
long,  does  not  require  bending  down,  most  productive, 
and  best  for  hurl  brooms.  Pkt.  15c. ;  lb.  85c.,  post-paid; 
peck  $2.50  :  bus.  $7. 

FLOWER  SEEDS.  — Our  popular  collection  of 
10  choice  varieties.  25c. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED 
FREE  TO  ALL.  — Contains  Illustrations  and  De¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  best  Garden,  Field.  Flower,  and  Tree 
Seeds,  Plants,  Small  Fruits,  and  Agr’l  Implements. 
Address  BENSON.  BURPEE  St  CO.. 

223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

THE  subscriber  lms  on  hand  and  offers  for  sale  a  large 
quantity  of  PURE  JERSEY  WAKEFIELD  and  FO  1- 
LER’S  BRUNSWICK  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Wintered  in 
cold  frames.  Orders  by  mail  or  in  person  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  Price,  $6  per  Thousand. 

_ ALBERT  S.  WAl.KEIt,  South  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Moreton  Farm  Seeds. 

Harris’  American  Y’ellow  Globe  Mangel 
Wurzel.— I  have  grown  my  own  Mangel  Wurzel  seed  for 
several  years,  selecting  a  few  of  the  very  best  and  choicest 
bulbs  annually,  from  many  thousand  bushels.  It  Is  seed 
such  as  is  rarely  offered  for  sale.  I  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Price,  4  oz„  20  cents ;  one  lb.  75  cts. ;  1%  lbs.,  $1.00; 
4  lbs.  $2.50.  Sent,  pre-paid,  by  mail  10  lbs.,  or  over,  by  ex¬ 
press,  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

Blood  Turnip  Beet.— Same  price  as  above. 

Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Seed.— I  have  grown  this 
variety  of  onions  for  fifteen  years.  The  seed  I  offer  was 
grown  by  myself  in  1877,  from  very  carefully  selected  bulbs. 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it.  Price,  4  oz.  40  cts.;  12  oz. 
$1.00 ;  4  lbs.  for  $5.00.  Sent  pre-paid  by  mail. 
Whethersfield  Red  Onion  Seed. — $1.00 per  pound. 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  Seed.  — 
Ounce  30  cents ;  4  ounces  $1.00. 

Stone  Mason  Cabbage  Seed .— Oz.  25c. ;  5  oz.  $1.00. 
Six-ltowed  Barley.— One  dollar  per  bushel.  Bags 
10  cents  per  bushel  extra.  20  bushels,  or  more,  including 
bags,  $1.05  per  bushel. 

Seed  Potatoes.— Early  Vermont,  Snowflake,  Brow¬ 
nells  Beauty,  Compton’s  Surprise,  Genesee  Co.  King. 
White  Peaehblows,  and  Thorburn’s  genuine  Late  Rose,  $5.00 
per  barrel.  My  stock  of  Late  Rose  was  obtained  direct  from 
Mr.  Coy,  the  originator  of  this  valuable  variety.  It  will,  on 
good  land,  yield  double  the  crop  per  acre  of  Early  Rose. 
Wholesale  price  on  application.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


IR00T  CROPS! 

FOR 

Farm  Stock. 

Per  51h«.  I 

Mangel,  Norbiton  Giant  Long  Red,  $2.50 

Kinver  Yellow  Globe,  2.50 

Turnip,  Improved  American  Kuta  Baga,  2.00 
Strap  Leaved  &  Yellow  Aberdeen,  2.00  c 
Carrot,  Improved  Long  Orant  e,  4,00 

Single  pounds  of  any  of  the  above  by  mail,  at 
25  cents  extra. 

Instructions  for  culture  and  winter  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Root  Crops,  sent  free  on  application. 


Market  Gardeners  and  Seedsmen. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  I 


“The  Best  Globe  Mangel,” 

WEBB’S 

HEW  KINVER  YELLOW. 

$1*15  per  lb.  by  mail,  postage  paid  ;  $1.00  per  lb.  if  sent  by 
express,  charges  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

Our  Special  Circular,  containing  descriptions  of  all 
the  leading  ROOT  and  FODDER  Crops,  including 
Golden  and  other  Millets,  Dourra,  Sweet  Corn, 
Cow  Peas,  Prickly  Comfrey,  Mangels,  Swedes, 
&c.,  &c.,  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  apply,  enclosing  stamp. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St., 

NEW  YORIC. 

- A  B  U - 

My  Annual  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Catalogue  for  1878 
is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  application. 

- K  J - 

I  pay  more  attention 
to  quality  of  s  ed.than 
to  extremely  low 
prices. 

— P  Q - 

Orders  are  solicited 
early  to  avoid  delay. 

- A  Y  Z - 

Special  inducements 
to  dealers.  Agricultur¬ 
al  Societies,  Farmers’ 
Clubs,  aud  others,  re¬ 
quiring  large  quanti¬ 
ties. 


SUBPRISE  MERLON. 

Our  new  .Melon  is  the  most  Delicious  ever 
introduced.  Per  pkt.  25c. 

TOM  THUMB  SWEET  CORN. 

Earliest  known.  Per  pkt.  20c.  Both  by 
mail  35c.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  96  pages 
and  400  illustrations,  which  fully  describes 
them.  Mailed  free. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 
80  State  St.,  Albany,  IV.  Y. 


Lane’s  improved  Imperial  Sugar  Beet, Sutton’s  Champion 
Purple  Top  Swede  Turnip,  Scarlet  Intermediate  Carrot, 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel,  Yellow  Danvers  Onion, 
Green  Prolific  Cucumber  for  pickles,  and  over  1,000  varieties 
of  other  seeds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  above,  and  can  war¬ 
rant  them  all  Fresh  and  True  to  name.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

C.  E.  ALLEN,  Seedsman  and  Elorist,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

CHOICE  CANE  SEED 

For  Sale.— SIBERIAN,  and  GOLDEN  SYRUP.  The 
latter  a  very  early  variety ;  per  lb.  40  cts.  by  mail,  $1.00  per 
peck  by  express,  at  buyer’s  expense.  Address 

YVAUDO  F.  BROWN, 

Box  75.  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

ALMOST  GIVEN  AWAY.  To  induee  every 
person  to  try  our  unsurpassed  Flower  Seeds,  we  will 
send  our  prize  collection  of  40  packets,  superb  varie¬ 
ties,  for  @1.00.  Worth  three  times  the  money.  Seed  and 
Plant  Catalogue  for  stamp. 

A.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  Pontoosuc,  Hancock  Co.,  Ill. 

CHOICE  JJAHTS  i 

FLOWER  SEEDS  !  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


Broom  Corn 

Seed. 


improved  Evergreen  and  Dwarf  ;  fine 
brush,  good  length,  never  gets  red. 
Broom  Corn  seed  a  speciality.  Address 
S. Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co., Pa. 
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PREPARED  FROfti 

Peruvian  Guano,  Pure  Fine  Bone,  dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Dried  Blood 
and  Flesh,  and  Potash  Salts. 

These  manures  are  not  only  composed  of  materials  which  in  themselves  rank  the  highest  as  sources 
of  plant-food,  but  contain  them  in  the  proportions,  which  practical  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  EACH  CROP.  They  require  no  other  manure,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  land  for  subsequent  crops. 

Analyses  and  full  Directions  for  Use  accompany  each  Package. 

Complete  Manure  (Vilie  Formula). 

Ammonia  7.69,  Phos.  Acid  5,  Potash  7.59. 

For  use  the  same  as  Mapes’  Complete  Manure,  but  adapted 
more  particularly  to  light  lands,  or  such  as  require  more 
Potash  than  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Price  per  ton,  $52.28— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.50. 


Mapes’  Corn  Manure. 

Ammonia  4.50  to  5  per  cent,  Phos.  Acid  10  to  12, Potash 6  to 
For  50  bushels  shelied  corn  use  3  bags,  LOO  lbs. 

“  75  “  “  “  “  5  bags,  1,000  lbs. 

Price  per  ton,  $49.50— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.20. 


Potato  Manure  (Ville  Formula). 

Ammonia  4.50  per  cent,  Phos.  Acid  5.97.  Potash  13.64. 

For  200  bushels  Potatoes  use  2  bags,  400  lbs. 

“  300  “  “  “  3  “  600  11)8. 

Price  per  ton,  $51.94— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.40. 

Mapes’  Crass  and  Crain  Spring 
Top-Dressing. 

Use  one  to  two  bags  per  acre  for  top-dressing  winter 
grain  or  gl  ass  lands— also  (or  hoed  crops  in  hills  or  rows 
lor  producing  rapid  growth. 

Price  per  ton,  $51— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.35. 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure. 

Ammonia  6  to  7,  Phos.  Acid  10  to  12,  Potash  3  to  4. 

A  general  manure— a  substitute  for  stable-manure— especi- 
'  ally  adapted  for  grain  crops  and  grass  lands— oil  soils  re¬ 
quiring  more  Phos.  Acid  than  Potash. 

Price  per  ton,  $50— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.25. 

Mapes’  Fodder  Corn  Manure. 

Price  per  ton,  $49— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.15. 


Mapes’  Beet&  Mangold  Manure 

Price  per  ton,  $52— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.45. 

Mapes’  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure. 

For  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  etc.  Price  per  ton,  $35— per  bag  *200  lbs.),  $3.70. 

Mapes’  Cauliflower  and  Cab¬ 
bage  Manure. 

Price  per  ton,  $49— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.15. 

Mapes’  Lawn  Top-Dressing. 

For  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Grass  Plats,  etc.  100  lbs. 
for  2,500  sq.  feet. 

Price  per  ton,  $60— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $6.80— per  bag  (100 
lbs.),  $3.50. 

Mapes’  Spring  Wheat  Manure. 

Very  quick  in  its  action— a  complete  manure  for  Spring 
Wheat. 

Price  per  ton,  $50— per  bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.25. 


The  above  prices  include  cartage,  excepting  when  total  quantity  ordered  is  less  than  half  a  ton,  then  add 
50  cents  for  cartage.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  tt  PERUVIAN  GUANO  00.,  15S  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Imported  direct  from  Peru,  by 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

AGENTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FERU, 

No.  Gil  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano— 10  p.  c.  Ammonia  Standard. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano— Lobos. 

The  “  Lobos,”  containing  6  per  cent  Ammonia,  15@20  per 
cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  3@5  per  cent  Potassa,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  general  Fertilizer  in  the  market,  being 
admirably  adapted  for  Cereals,  Corn,  Root  Crops,  Sugar 
Cane,  and  Cotton. 

Circulars  sent  free  on  application. 


i| 

MJIMDO&CO. 

i  ^AGENTS  f&gi! 

«Wfe.F0RTHE< 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

DEALER§  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Superior  excellence  of  this  Guano  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 
and  garden  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  having  exceed¬ 
ed  the  enormous  aggregate  of  35,000  ions  in  a  -single  season — 
that  it  is  now  ofiered  for  sale  witli  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country,  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  lirst-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  these 
very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  has  acquired  a  reputation 
equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano.  It  is  rich 
in  Bone  Phosphate  ot  Lime,  finely  ground  (a large  pro¬ 
portion  ot  which  is  immediately  soluble),  Ammonia,  and 
Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  as  plant-food, 
manufactured  at  the  Company’s  works,  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
chemists 

PACIFIC  GUANO  CO.,  BOSTON. 

El  n  w  ART)  produce  commis- 

■  CL  Ui  VV  HIXU)  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  «fcc„  <fec. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 

No.  279  Washington— it.,  N.  Y. 
lEst’d  1845.)  Kef.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


Prepared  Castor  Pomace, 

for  ammoniating  Composts,  Tobacco,  &c.— guaranteed  7  per 
cent  Ammonia,  see  page  90,  March  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

(from  Bones'),  guaranteed  14  to  15  per  cent  Soluble  and 
Precipitated  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Aminoniated  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Extra  quality. 

Prices  very  low.  Circular  on  application  to 

ROBERT  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo, 


N?l 
|  PERUVIAN 

(GUANO. 

[WARRANTED 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS. 

Per  ton  as  follows : 

GENUINE  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  $56. 
Russel  Coe’s  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  $40. 
Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $22.50. 

Ammoniated  Animal  Matter  (Bone,  Meat, 
an.l  Blood),  unequaled  for  the  price,  $22.50. 
Ground  Bone,  $27  k  $30. 

Best  Land  Plaster.  $8  per  ton,  in  barrels. 

Send  for  TWENTY-THIRD  annual  pam¬ 
phlet.  Order  direct  of 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

Dealer  in  Agricultural  Implement*  and  Fertilizers. 

60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Hatfield  Fertilizer. 

This  is  tlie  only  fertilizer  professedly  containing  nil  the 
soil  elements  found  in  each  crop-  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  analyze  !  six  of  our 
different  fertilizers,  and  found  in  everv  case,  ns  we  guaran¬ 
teed.  that  they  contained  a  larger  percentage  of 
plant-food  elements  than  we  claimed  by  the  labels 
placed  on  each  package.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
F.  COPELAND, 

Treasurer  and  General  Agent  Mattield  Fertilizer  Co., 
13  Doane  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE  THE  BEST. 

PREMIUM  BONE 

Grows  WHEAT  and  GRASS,  equal  to  manure, 
at  Half  the  Cost,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Farmers  ! !  Send  questionson  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio.  Circulars  Free. 

1  Q  BOUQUET  DAHLIAS,  VERT  SUPERB  ; 

— .  everv  one  a  gem  ;  bv  mail,  $2.  Amaryllis  Johnson!), 
beautiful  crimson,  striped  white,  very  fragrant,  $1  each ; 
Vallotta  Purpurea,  50cts.  each  ;  the  whole,  post  paid.  $3. 

DEXTER  SNOW,  Cnieopee,  Mass. 

HULL  &  SCOTNEY, 

3 46  North  Water  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
GENERAL.  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Lard,  Tallow,  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Hay,  Grain,  Flour, 
Fur.  Wool,  Cotton,  Peanuts.  Broom  Corn,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Emits.  Liberal  Cash  Advances  made  on 
all  Shipments  hut  perishable  goods.  Send  for  Price  List, 
Stencil,  &e.,  <fec.  Reference  Cash,  or  we  refer  to  any 
Responsible  House  in  our  city. 


Fresh  and  Genuine 
WETHERSFIELD  ORION  SEED. 

(With  a  “  Pedigree  ”  as  far  back  as  the  Revolution.) 

Tiib  Best  Lakgk  Red . per  lb.,  .75c. 

The  Best  Eaely  Red .  ••  ••  ,75c. 

The  Best  Extra  Eaely  Red .  “  “  $1.00 

The  Best  Yellow'  Globe  Danvers .  “  “  ,75c. 

Danveks  Half  Lono  Okange  Carrot _  *•  ••  l.!25 

The  Best  Lono  Orange  Carrot .  “  “  J.00 

Dolly  Dutton  Sugar  Corn.  Earliest  known . Per  Qt.,  70c. 

Comstock’s  Premium  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage.per  lb.,  $2.00 

Egyptian  Turnip  Beet.  True  Stock .  “  “  1.00 

Bastlan’s  Early  Turnips.  “  “  .  “  .75 

The  above  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  prices  named,  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  not  less  than  yfth  lb.  upwards. 

East  Hartford  Extra  Early  Peas.  Peck  $1.75;  M  Bu.  $3;  Bn.  $6. 
Extra  Selected  Champion  of  England  Peas,  Peck  $1.50;  X 
Bu.  $2.50;  Bit.  $5.00. 

Ey.  Minnesota  Sweet  Corn  (true), Peck  $1.25;  y,  Bu.$2;  Bu.$4. 
Stebbins’  Improved  Early  Canada  Corn  (true).  Peck  90c. ; 
Bu.  $1.75;  Bu.  $3.50. 

Gilead  Prolific,  seed  saved  from  stock  having  not  less  than 
three  ears  each,  by  mail  per  Qt.,  50c. ;  Exp.,  Peck  $2.00. 
Catalogue  free.  Prices  low.  Seeds  the  Best.  Terms  Cash. 

R.  T).  HAWLEY, 

_ HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Cab  bage  G  ro  we  rs 

and  all  Gardeners  will  find  my  new  work  on  “  Vegetable 
Plants  ”  indispensable,  as  it  gives  explicit  directions  for 
growing  all  kinds  of  plants  in  open  ground  and  under  glass, 
also  more  valuable  information  on  noxious  insects  than  was 
ever  before  published.  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  of  New  Castle, 
N.  Y.,  says :  “  Many  a  single  page  contains  more  valuable 
hints  than  could  be  obtained  for  ten  times  the  cost  of  the 
whole  book.”  On  receipt  of  $2.50  I  will  mail  one  copy  of 
this  book  and  one  pound  of  the  finest  and  beet  Premium 
Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed  you  ever  saw  1  In  support  of  this 
assertion  I  will  send  testimonials  from  many  eminent  Hor¬ 
ticulturists,  and  a  sample  of  the  seed  free  to  any  address. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINCHAST, 

Late  Tillinghast  Bbosv 

Factoryville,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


CROSHAN  PRO’S  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE,  to 
the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  for  1878.  Elegantly 
Illustrated.  Sent  free.  Address 

[Established  1840.]  CROS.MAN  BRO’S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


My  Aun  ■■  nl  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1878  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply;  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  In  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  he  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  t  rue,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.IGREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


PRICKLY  COMFREY.-The  latest  best,  and  most 
productive  forage  plant  introduced.  Milk  farmers  try  it 
and  you  will  like  it.  Circulars  and  cuttings,  now  ready,  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  one  dozen  setts  75  cts. ;  per  hundred  $4. 
Roots  uncut,  $2  per  lb. ;  growing  plants  in  boxes  by  express, 
$1  per  doz.  GEORGE  H.  RICE,  Box  122,  Worcester,  MaBS. 

‘  NEW  FRUITS. 

We  offer  for  the  spring  of  1878-A  PPLES:  Baas,  Pewaukee, 
Walbridae,  Tetofsky;  PEACHES:  Amsden,  Ea.  Beatrice, 
Foster,  Steadley,  Sleeper's  Dwarf ;  PLUMS:  Wild  Goose, 
Newmans,  De  Caradeuc ;  CHERRIES:  Large  Mont¬ 
morency,  Louis  Philippe.  Also  our  usual  large  stock  of 
Apples,  Crabs,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries.  Raspberries,  &c.,  &c.  Correspondence  solicited. 
HEIKES  NURSERIES  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

SEEDS— PI. ANTS.— Fresh  Onion  Seed,  Red  and  Yel-  . 

low,  75c.  lb.  by  mail.  Cold  Frame  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  Cabbage,  $6.00  per  M.  Send  for  price  list. 

_ WM.  W.  STERLING,  Cntcliogne,  Snff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

C  inn  II  Fruit  Plants,  etc.,  cheap  now.  Club  together 
and  get  $10  worth  at  1,000  rates.  See  JOHN  S.  COL¬ 
LINS’  offer,  page  112,  last  number. 
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A  GREEN H 0 


Eat  yocjri 
DOOR. 

I  For  $1.00  we  will  send  free  by  mail  either  of  the  below- 1 
B  named  collections,  all  distinct  varieties ;  a 

I  8  Abutilons,  or  4  Azaleas, 

8  Begonias,  or  3  Camellias, 

J  2  Caladiums  (fancy),  or  8  Carnations  (monthly), 

112  Chrysanthemums,  or  12  Coleus, 

8  Centaureas  or  8  other  white-leaved  plants, 

8  Dahlias,  or  8  Diantlius  (new  Japan;, 

8  Ferns,  8  Mosses,  or  8  Fuchsias, 

8  Geraniums  Zonal©,  8  Double,  or  8  Scented, 

8  Geraniums  Fancy,  8  Variegated,  or  8  Ivy-leaved 
4  Gloxinias,  8  Gladiolus,  or  8  Tuberoses  (Pearl), 

4  Grape  Vines,  4  Honeysuckles,  4  Hardy  Shrubs 
8  Heliotropes,  8  Lantanas,  or  8  Petunias, 

8  Pansies  (new  German),  or  8  Salvias, 

8  Roses,  Monthly,  8  Hardy  Hybrid,  or  4  Climbing, 

J  8  Violets  (scented),  or  8  Daisies,  English, 

112  Scarcer  Bedding,  or  12  Scarcer  Greenhouse  Plants, 

1 16  Verbenas,  distinct  and  splendid  sorts, 

1 25  varieties  of  Flower,  or  20  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 

|  or  by  EXPRESS,  buyer  to  pay  charges  : 

|  8  collections  for  $2;  5  for  $3  ;  9  for  $5;  12  for  $6; 

1 14  for  $7 ;  18  for  $10 ;  or  the  full  collection  of  350  varieties 
|of  Plants  and  Seeds— sufficient  to  stock  a  greenhouse  and 
agarden— for  $25,  to  which  our  book  (i  Gardening  for 
| Pleasure”  and  Catalogue  (value  $1.75)  will  be  added. 

PETER  HEUMRSdi  &  CO, 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.) 


I  will  send  my  new  priced  catalogue  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  It  contains  a  list  of  prices  of  over  ONE 
THOUSAND  PEANTS,  and  at  such  rates  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Calla  Lilies . 12c. 

.la 


Cyclamens .  . 15c. 

Chrysanthemums..  10c. 

Fuchsias . 10c. 

Geraniums . 10c. 


Abntilons . 1  Oc. 

Ager  at  u  ms . 08c. 

Begonias . 15c. 

Carnations . 10c. 

Cupheas . 08c.  _  _  _ 

Heliotropes . 10c. 

Ivies . — . 15c. 

Primroses . 1 5c. 

Roses . 20c. 

Smilax . 06c. 

Send  for  combined  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue. 

PLANTS  and  SEEDS  forwarded  By  MAIL 
FREE,  and  packed  so  as  to  ensure  safety. 

WM.  E.  BOWDSTCS-S, 

G45  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


w.  c»  wiLSO&rs 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

ROSES  and  BEDDING  PLANTS 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

W.  C.  WILSON  &  CO.’S 

ILLUSTKATKD  CATALOGUE  OF 

SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

45  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 
Following  Choice  Collections  free  by  mail  upon 
receipt  of  price : 

35  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  extra.... ....$1.00 

13  Tuberoses,  Double,  extra _  1.00 

13  “  Pearl .  1.00 

13  Gladiolus,  extra . 50 

G  Dahlias,  6  sorts .  1.00 


BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

CARISS  ATiOM  PINKS! 

Assorted.  Best  varieties.  In  colors  of  White,  Car¬ 
mine.  Bose,  Variegated,  and  Yellow.  All  labeled. 
Strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  plants.  Sent,  safely  by 
mail  to  any  Post-Office.  6  for  50c.  ;  14  for  SI. 

DWARF  PEARL  TUBEROSE. 

To  all  who  sen  d  10c.  and  nostaue  stamp  I  will  send  SS 
Flowering  Bulbs  and  CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER- 
PLANTS,  etc.,  containin":  beautiful  C-hronso  Card  and 
instructions  for  flowering  Tuberoses  and  grow¬ 
ing  Carnations.  Catalogue  alone,  3c«  Address 
CHARLES  T.  STARR,  Avondale.  Chester  County,  Pa. 

50,000  Double  Tuberose  Bulls. 

Doz.  106  1,000 

First  Quality  Large  Flowering  liulbs . $.75  $4.00  $25.00 

Second  Quality  Flowering  Bulbs .  .  .50  3.00  15.00 

A  few  hundred  EXTRA  Large  Bulbs.  .  1.00  5.00 

Dwarf  Pearl,  1st  quality  Flowering  Bulbs.  8.00 

If  sent  by  Mail.  25  cents  per  dozen,  Extra. 

The  past  season  having  been  the  most  favor¬ 
able  for  the  growth  of  bulbs,  we  offer  the 
largest  and  best  ever  sent  out  by  ns. 

MILLER  &  HAYES, 

5774  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  &c.  Double  Tuberoses,  fine 

flowering  bulbs,  75c.  12 
choice  Gladiolus,  12  sorts  with  name,  $1 .00.  4  Lilies,  4  beauti¬ 
ful  sorts,  50c.  5  choice  Roses,  50c.  All  kinds  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  sesds  of  the  very  best  quality,  at  Five  Cents 
per  paper.  Bulbs  and  Plants  in  variety.  Catalogues  free — 
send  for  one,  at  once.  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens,  N.Y. 

BY  MAIL  FREE. 

To  any  address  on  receipt  of  SI. 00  : 

5  CHOICE  TEA  ROSES, 

4  ASSORTED  VERBENAS, 

2  HELIOTROPES, 

2  GERANIUMS. 

2  FUCHSIAS, 

2  COLEUS. 

CROMWELL  &  CONCDON, 
Baltimore,  Wld. 
Office  Patansco  Nurseries. 


New  Coleus 

“  MULTICOLOR” 

Anew  and  distinct  species,  introduced  from  the  Solomon 
Islands.  In  color  it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  rich 
shades  of  crimson,  red,  rose, &c.,  into  which  the  leaves  sport. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  will  be  found  among  the 
most  useful  of  its  tribe  for  decoration. 

Price — 40  cts.  each  by  mail  prepaid.  Price  to  the  trade  on 
application. 

ELLWANCrER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  R7Y. 


By  mail,  post  paid,  (on  own  roots)  25  cents  apiece,  $2.00 
per  dozen,  $12.00  per  hundred.  Large  plants  (budded 
or  on  own  roots)  by  express  at  purchaser’s  expenso  TO 
cents  apiece,  $4.00  per  dozen.  The  most  select 
collection  in  America.  Send  for  Catalogue,  with 
colored  plate,  10c ;  plain,  free® 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
THE  OSNOEE  &  CONARD  GO5! 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES,  suitable  for 
immediate  flowering,  safely  by  mail,  at.  all  Dost 
offices.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  la¬ 
belled,  for  $1 1  12  for  S2;  l»forS3j  26  lor  $4;  35  for 
85s  75  for  810;  100  for  $13.  Send  for  our  New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  803  finest 
sorts.  Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  aim  distribut¬ 
ing  Roses.  THE  DINGEE  <fc  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

HEW  and  BARE  ROSES. 

AVe  offer  from  our  list  of  oyer  5C0 
Varieties  of  Roses.  Well  grown,  one 
year  plants,  pot-grown  on  own  roots, 
our  selection.  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
Noisette,  $3  per  doz.;  $20  per  100. 

Teas  and  Chinas,  $2.50  per 
doz. ;  $1(5  per  100.  Young  plants  per 
mail,  $1.00  per  doz. ;  $7  per  100.  Also 
the  rarest  and  choicest  Evergreen 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
all  varieties  for  planting  In  Lawn, 
Y  ards,  etc. 

MILLER  HAYES,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6  for  SI,  14 for 
‘  postpaid. 

Bedding  &.Green- 
)  house  Plants  by 
mail.  Ca'alogue 
free .  J.  T.  Phillips  &  Son,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

"ROSES  j  TUBF*S?SES 

$1.00  per  Dozen.  I  I»Oe.  I>er  Dozen. 
BEBDBWQ  PL  ANTS,  75e.  per  Dozen. 

Ail  first  class,  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  FREE. 
Address,  15.  E”.  CaMtetiell,  Cincinnati,  O. 

miji  ~iUb  "fh. 

G-A.E?.T3EISr. 

10  pkts.  Choice  Annual  Flowers,  worth . 50  cents. 

2  Choice  Gladiolus  liulbs,  “  . '■  U  “ 

1  Japan  Lily  Bulb,  “  30  “ 

2  Double  Tuberose  Bulbs  “  30  “ 

Scut,  Post-paid,  for  $1.00. 

Catalogue  free.  AV.  B.  DIMON,  Jr.,  Milan,  C. 


roses: 


HP  ROSES  CABLED  FREE  FOR  $| 

Splendid  assortment  of  Plants  sent  safely 
by  express  or  mail,  any  distance.  Satis- 


yui 

if 
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faction  guaranteed.  Send  3  cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Address, 

R. C. HANFORD  &  SON 
Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus, 


i 

“p  m 

ON,  1 
Ohio.  I 


BLOWER  SF.F.DS. 

1?  sale  prices.  5ct.  pkts.  for  2  A  cts.  10  ot.  pkts.  foi 


5  cts.,  &c.  Send  for  catalogue, 
side  Gardens,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


•800  best  varieties  at  whole- 
2  A  cts.  10  ot.  pkts.  fo 
D.  C.  McGRAW,  River 


G-E.RyA^ITIMS, 

fine  sorts,  for  One  Dollar  by  mail.  All  kinds 
Plants  and  Roses  cheap.  Lists  free. 

Tyra  Montgomery,  Mattoon,  Ill. 


Fa  SPLENDID  mai.  ^ 

FLOWERS 

Strong  Plants,  your  choic©,  delivered  by  mail  free  of  cost  jr^ 
at  your  door.  Our  New  Hand-Book  of  24  years’  ex- 6 
perience  sent  free, with  directions  for  cu  Iture  of  over 1 200 g 
Best  varieties.  Centennial  medal.  Largest  assortment.  S 
Low  prices.  All  labeled.  Satisfaction  assured.  OIio3e%B 
all  named.  SI  I  13forS2.  HOOPES,  BROTHER 
THOMAS.  Cherry  Hill  Itoseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

WHITE  POND  LILIES. 

Strong  roots  dug  fresh  from  the  ponds,  well  packed  and 
mailed  for  25  cts.  each,  $2.00  per  doz.  They  bloom  finely  in 
tubs  and  artificial  ponds. 

CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  PLANTS,  35  cts.  per 
If) a.  $2.25  per  1 ,1)00.  pre-paid  by  mail ;  10,000  by  express,  $15.00. 
Circulars  with  directions  for  planting  both,  free. 

J.  A.  VAUGHAN  &  CO., 
Carver,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 

VSTMETF  WAXES  ff.II.Y.  —  Strong 

w  w  roots  of  this  fragrant  Lily,  with  printed  directions  for 
planting  in  tubs  and  ponds,  25  cts.  each,  $2  per  doz.,  by  mail. 

MANN  BROS.,  Randolph,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  130. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

I, I S  B  S  E  BS>  IT  BO.Nt. 

Ordinary  Pages.  S  1 .00  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page—®  1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

«EStMAiJf  KID  IT  SOT. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

US^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  u’hich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  ps  129. 

Oyster  Shell  Lime. — “B.”  Oyster  shell 
lime  is  a  very  pure  kind  of  lime  containing  a  small  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  no  magnesia  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  worth  a  little  more  than  stone  lime.  The  price  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  facility  for  gathering  the  shells  and  the 
cost  of  fuel.  It  will  pay  for  use  at  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel. 

A  Toasic  for  Pigs. — “  C.  A.  F.,”  Reno 
Co.,  Kansas.  A  good  tonic  for  hogs  is  made  as  follows  : 
Take  5  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  one  pound  of  charcoal,  4 
ounces  of  gentian  root  powdered,  4  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  one  pound  eacli  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  of  salt. 
Mix,  and  give  a  tablespoonful  in  the  feed  occasionally. 

Cow  Feahlug  Milk.— “W.  H.  D.,”  New 
Preston,  Conn.  Tiierc  is  no  cure  for  a  cow  that  leaks 
milk.  This  fault  arises  from  a  laxity  of  the  muscular 
stricture  which  closes  the  duct  of  the  teat,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  beyond  remedy.  To  bother  with  devices  to  prevent 
it  would  cost  more  than  the  loss  arising  from  selling  the 
cow  for  beef,  and  procuring  another. 

Planting  Heans. —  “B.  W.  Y.,”  New 
Castle,  Pa.  A  light  soil  is  best  adapted  for  beans,  hut 
any  soil  that  is  well  prepared,  dry,  and  mellow,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fair  crop.  The  usual  method  of  planting  is  in  rows 
24  to  27  inches  apart,  and  the  beans  (i  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  or  in  hills  18  inches  apart.  From  two  pecks  to  a 
bushel  of  seed  is  needed  for  an  acre. 

Meeting1  of  Stock  Graziers  ill  Col¬ 
orado.— The  8th  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Stock 
Growers’  Association,  was  held  at  Denver,  Jan.  8th.  The 
importance  of  this  interest  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.  The  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  represent  BOO, 000  head  of  cattle,  a  capital  of  $>10,- 
000,000,  and  employ  more  than  2,000  men.  The  shipments 
eastward  the  past  season  have  been  100,000  head,  worth 
$3,000,000.  These  cattle  now  fully  occupy  the  grazing 
lands  of  the  whole  State,  and  the  importance  of  securing 
a  steady  and  staple  foundation  for  this  interest,  is  un¬ 
questionable.  At  present  the  stockmen  hold  their  graz¬ 
ing  grounds  by  possession  only,  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  tenure  of  the  lands  and  the  laws  regarding  their  sale, 
practically  prohibiting  ownership  or  legal  right  to  occu¬ 
pation.  We  have  frequently  pointed  out  this  anomalous 
and  injurious  condition  of  things,  and  hope  that  very 
soon  some  change  in  the  law  will  be  made,  by  which  the 
absurd  restriction  of  160  acres  to  each  purchaser,  of  lands 
that  arc  totally  useless  for  agriculture,  may  be  abrogated; 
and  some  method  may  be  found  of  leasing  large  tracts 
or  selling  them  at  reasonable  prices  for  pastures  only. 

The  Value  of  Mixed.  Food. — “  G.  C. 

C.”  When  straw,  or  other  fodder  of  inferior  value,  is  fed 
along  with  some  rich  concentrated  food,  as  corn,  oil 
caltc,  bran,  etc.,  in  proper  proportions,  the  mixture  can 
be  made  of  equally  nutritions  value  with  good,  medium, 
or  the  best  hay,  so  that  by  adding  to  the  straw  the  needed 
equivalent,  we  can  make  a  good  substitute  for  the  hay. 
The  proper  proportions  can  be  gathered  from  Professor 
Atwater’s  articles  on  feeding  stock  in  former  numbers. 

Catalogues  Received. 

When  we  gave  such  ample  space  last  month,  we  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  had  finished  up  our  catalogue  list  for  the 
season.  Since  then,  a  large  number  have  come  to  hand 
which  have  equal  claims  upon  us  with  the  others,  and 
we  give  them  here.  When  there  are  several  departments 
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■embraced  in  one  catalogue,  we,  as  before,  place  it  under 
the  head  of  what  appears  to  be  the  leading  business. 

NURSERYMEN. 

The  number  of  nursery  establishments  that  add  a 
floral  department  to  their  nursery  business  is  annually 
increasing,  but  we  can  not  record  these  under  distinct 
heads,  unless  separate  catalogues  are  issued. 

J  W.  Adams.  Springfield.  Mass.— A  general  fruit  and 
ornamental  stock,  with  Worden  grape  as  a  specialty. 

Edwin  Auden,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  an  abridged, 
well-selected  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pomologist. 

Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  though  most  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  a  florist,  has  an  ample  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  tree  and  plant  catalogue. 

Bush,  Son  &  Meissner.  Bushberg.  Jefferson  Co..  Mo.— 
Their  price  list  of  grape  vines  is  as  full,  compact,  and 
instructive  as  usual. 

Harvey  Curtis,  Owego.  N.  Y.— General  nursery  stock. 

A  IIance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  send  both  retail 
and  trade  lists  of  a  large  and  most  varied  stock,  includ¬ 
ing  a  number  of  specialties  and  novelties. 

IIeikes  Nurseries  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. — Semi-annual 
trade  list  of  general  stock. 

IIoopes,  Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.— 
Trade  list,  offering  favorable  terms  to  wholesale  buyers. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.—A  wholesale  list  of 
grapes,  etc.,  with  wood  for  propagating. 

Tiios.  Jackson,  Portland,  Me. — Wholesale  catalogue 
of  general  stock.  Very  full  in  Evergreens. 

J.  Jenkins,  Winona,  Ohio,  makes  §1.00  collections  of 
fruits  and  ornamental  plants  a  specialty. 

W.  W.  Johnson.  Central  Lake,  Austin  Co.,  Mich. — 
Eorest-tree  seedlings,  with  notes  on  planting ;  also  for¬ 
est-tree  seeds. 

Samuel  Kinsey.  Dayton.  Ohio. — Small  fruits  in  large 
variety  ;  also  ornamental  plants. 

Lapham  &  Anthony,  Clayton,  Del.,  call  theirs  the 
Dollar  Nursery,  as  they  send  plants  in  §1  collections. 

William  II.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa. — General  fruit- 
list;  very  full  in  ornamental  plants. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.—A  spe¬ 
cial  ii  -t  of  ••New  and  rare  plants.”  A  remarkably  choice 
collection,  few  of  which  are  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Wm.  A.  Strong  &  Co.,  Brighton,  Mass.— A  general 
catalogue  with  a  list  of  new  and  desirable  varieties. 

F.  Trowbridge,  Milford,  Conn.— A  cranberry  cat¬ 
alogue,  with  directions  for  growing. 

T.  C.  Thurlow.  Newburyport,  Mass.— General  list, 
and  a  special  one  of  evergreens. 

E.  R.  Underhill,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.—  Small  fruits, 
with  novelties,  especially  in  strawberries. 

Henry  Wilbur,  Montgomery,  Mich.,  sends  three 
lists  ;  fruits  in  general,  peaches,  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
etc.  ;  each  with  a  full  cultural  treatise. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  No.  7  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y„  in  the 
“American  Garden,”  continued  as  aquarteriy,  offer  their 
stock,  and  give  much  useful  and  timely  instruction. 

Paul  Bute  &  Son,  New  Castle,  Pa. — List  of  tested 
garden,  field,  and  flower  seeds. 

W.  H.  Burleigh,  Plainfie'd,  Conn. — A  general  list  of 
seeds  and  plants,  and  a  special  list  for  market  gardeners. 

J.  H.  &  W  E.  Cone,  Hartford,  Conn.,  offer  genuine 
Wethersfield  garden-seeds,  implements,  etc. 

Curtis,  Cobb  &  Washburn.  Boston,  Mass.— The  for¬ 
mer  firms  of  Curtis  &  Cobb  and  Washburn  &  Co.  have 
united  their  forces,  and  the  result  is  an  immense  cat¬ 
alogue,  full  in  every  department. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  No.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  presents  in  one  compact  catalogue  a  full  stock  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  implements,  and  florists'  supplies, 
also  a  large  list  of  greeuhouse  and  other  plants. 

Hawkins  &  Cornisii,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.— 
General  seed  stock ;  potatoes  a  specialty,  with  kinds  not 
offered  elsewhere. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  No.  16  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
—A  full  catalogue,  with  a  long  list  of  novelties,  as  usual. 

E.  B.  Jennings,  Southport,  Conn. -Choice  potatoes 
and  seeds  of  his  own  growing. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio.— Gen¬ 
eral  seed  list,  with  specialties  of  their  own. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa. — Special  list  of 
fruit  seeds,  kept  in  condition  for  spring  planting. 

A.  C.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. — Seeds,  vegetable 
plants,  greenhouse  plants,  and  bulbs, 

Geo.  W.  Park,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  offers  a  general 
stock  of  seeds,  bulbs,  etc. 

Frank  S.  Platt,  New  Haven,  Conn.— In  liberal  size, 
large  type,  fine  paper,  and  excellence  of  illustration,  this 
catalogue  is  something  remarkable  ;  audits  matter  seems 
to  be  as  good  as  its  manner. 

W.  II.  Spooner,  Boston,  Mass.,  preserves  the  same 
neatness  and  compactness  which  have  heretofore  made 
his  very  full  catalogue  noticeable. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  New  Haven,  Conn.— A  general 
wholesale  seed  list. 

James  Vick.  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Besides  the  ample 
general  catalogue  noted  last  month,  sends  a  special 
wholesale  list. 

FLORISTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 

C.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  in  addition  to  green¬ 
house  and  bedding  plants,  offers  seeds  and  small  fruits. 

Bellevue  Nursery  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J..  with  their 
usuai  full  stock,  offer  several  novelties.  Also  seeds. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  besides  carrying  on 
an  immense  nursery,  lias  an  extensive  florist’s  establish¬ 
ment.  and  offers,  besides  others,  many  plants  suited  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  Southern  States. 

Robert  Buist,  Sr.,  67th  St.  and  Darby  Road,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.— That  this  establishment,  now  nearly  half  a 
century  old,  still  keeps  up  its  freshness,  is  shown  by  this 
full  catalogue. 


Paul  Butz  &  Son,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  with  general 
stock,  offer  many  novelties. 

Thomas  Elverson,  New  Brighton.  Pa.,  besides  a 
large  plant  list,  has  a  full  seed  catalogue. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  issue  a  spe¬ 
cial  rose  catalogue,  which  is  not  a  mere  price  list,  but  is 
a  readable  treatise. 

Wm.  A.  IIackett,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  a  full  stock, 
with  most  of  the  novelties  of  the  year. 

Hoopes,  Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.,  have 
a  special  catalogue  of  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants, 
and  offer  many  quite  new. 

M.  Michel,  Bryan.  Brazos  Co.,  Texas.— A  full  stock, 
with  abundant  cultural  directions  adapted  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  climate  of  Texas. 

Mahlon  Moon  &  Son,  Morrisvi-lle,  Pa.,  send  a  spe¬ 
cial  catalogue  of  Gladiolus,  of  which  they  have  one  of 
the  largest  and  choicest  collections  in  the  country. 

Joseph  T.  Phillips  &  Son,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. — A  full  illustrated  list,  with  directions  for  cultivation. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.— We  always  look  to 
this  catalogue  for  choice  novelties,  and  the  present  issue 
docs  not  disappoint.  It  lias  a  colored  plate  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  pelargonium  “Mrs.  John  Saul.” 

Dexter  Snow,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  issuing  a  general 
list,  does  not  forget  his  old  specialty,  the  Verbena,  of 
which  he  offers  a  new  set. 

Charles  L.  Starr,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  makes 
a  specialty  of  carnations,  hut  has  a  full  general  list. 

J.  M.  Tiiorburn  &  Co.,  No.  13  John  St.,  N.  Y.—A  full 
list  of  Gladiolus,  with  other  spring  bulbs;  also  hardy 
perennial  and  small  fruit  plants. 

Robert  Vietcii  &  Son,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  the  country,  make  hut  little  noise, 
but  have  the  plants,  and  choice  ones. 

II.  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  are  growers  of 
Gladiolus,  and  issue  list. 

Wm.  C.  Wilson,  No.  46  West  14th  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  As¬ 
toria  (L.  I.),  N,  Y.,  make  their  catalogue  for  this  jrear  as 
much  a  wonder  in  the  way  of  variety  as  ever. 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  make  a  specialty  of 
hardy  giants,  and  their  list  for  this  year  contains  many 
not  before  offered. 

FOREIGN. 

J.  A.  Simmers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. — A  copious 
and  well-illustrated  catalogue  of  about  everything  in  the 
way  of  seeds. 

Max  Leiciitlin,  Baden  Baden,  Germany,  sends  a  cat¬ 
alogue  of  his  remarkable  private  garden,  from  which  so 
many  choice  things  have  passed  into  general  cultivation. 

IIaage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt.  Germany.— A  seed  cat¬ 
alogue  that  is  immense,  for  the  variety 'of  its  contents. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 

Colby  &  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — Fruit  packages 
of  all  kinds. 

Chadborn  &  Coldwell  Mfg.  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
make  the  Excelsior  Lawn-Mower,  and,  in  a  beautifully 
illustrated  circular,  offer  a  reduction  in  prices  for  both 
hand  and  horse  patterns  of  this  popular  machine. 

Thomas  Elyerson,  New  Brighton,  Pa.— Terra  cotta 
ware  for  in-door  and  out-door  use,  baskets,  vases,  etc. 

J.  R.  Fitzhugii,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  makes  f  hay  ele¬ 
vator,  which  has  received  many  premiums  aud  diplomas 
at  exhibitions  and  fairs. 

Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore,  No.  631  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  makers  of  the  Philadelphia  Lawn- 
Mower,  illustrate  and  describe  the  merits  of  the  various 
forms  of  their  excellent  machines  in  a  neat  catalogue. 

T.  B.  Hussey,  North  Berwick,  Me.,  offers  “  Premium 
Plows,”  “Centennial”  cultivator  and  reversible  culti¬ 
vator  teeth. 

U.  S.  Wind-Engine  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.,  describe  a  va¬ 
riety  of  their  small  haying  tools,  a  very  effective  grap¬ 
ple-fork,  bay-carriers,  etc. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

The  New  Yoek  Plow  Co.,  New  York,  give  descrip¬ 
tive  illustrated  circular  of  their  specialties,  among  which 
are  several  makes  of  Adamant  plows,  with  movable  and 
reversible  points,  root-cutters,  and  other  implements. 

Mereimac  Machine  Co..  Newburyport,  Mass.,  describe 
a  seed-sower  wholly  of  iron,  for  onion  and  other  seeds. 

DAIRY  APPLIANCES. 

Cornisii  &  Curtis,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  supply  the 
Whipple  Rectangular  Churn,  which  has  no  dasher. 

Augustus  Reeve,  31  Market  street,  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  a  porous  earthen  butter-cooler,  which,  having  tried, 
we  find  keeps  butter  cool  and  hard,  when  placed  in  a 
warm  place.  It  is  an  evaporating  refrigerator, 

Henderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  make  the  Lilly  but¬ 
ter-worker,  which  is  intended  for  the  storekeeper  and 
butter- dealer,  as  well  as  for  dairymen. 

Moseley  &  Stoddard.  Poultney,  Vt.,  keep  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  all  sorts  of  dairy  furniture  and  tools,  and  issue  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  descriptive  of  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Geo.  D.  Bissell  &  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,,  send  a 
catalogue  of  their  “Little  Washer.” 

G.  J.  Capewei.t,  &  Co.,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  their  cat¬ 
alogue  of  “  Light  Hardware,”  offer  the  greatest  variety 
of  “Notions  and  Crinkums,”  from  lemon-squeezers  to 
seven-shooters.  A  curiosity. 


2  ROSES,  2  DOUBLE 
Geraniums,  3  Zonalc  Ge¬ 
raniums,  3  Fuchsias,  1 
Ilcliotr  ope  ,  4  Coleus 
G  (best),  3  Tuberoses,  3 
Gladiolus,  3  Tigrldias  (Sliell  Flower),  -4  Ver¬ 
benas,  0  Basket  Plants,  3  Packages  of  Flower 
Seeds,  all  Good  Strong  Plants. 

Name  Paper.  ROOT-  LEWIS, 

Hope  Hill  Gardens,  Castlcton,  N.  Y. 


pr-BOOK  AGENTS  TAKE  NOTICE 

BETSEY  BOBBET  GOME  AGAIN! 

New  Book  Ready  for  Agents,  by 

JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE: 

SAMANTHA  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

Send  for  Circulars  to  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Chicago,  III.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  New  Book  for  Farmers. 

Carrots,  Mangolds,  and  Sugar-Beets.  What  kinds  to  raise, 
how  to  raise,  and  how  to  feed.  By  mail,  30  cts.  Also  my  . 
three  works  on  “  Cabbages,  and  How  to  Grow  Them ;  ’’ 

“  Squashes,  and  How  to  Grow  Them  ;  ”  “  Onions,  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.’  Full  ..f  just  such  minute  details  as  farmers 
want.  Each  30  cts.,  by  mail. 

My  large  illustrated  seed  catalogue  .free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


hsb  AGENTS  WANTED  for  the 

WOUK  DAYS  OF  GOD 

A  hook  of  marvelous  beauty  and  richness  in  thought,  style,  ! 
and  Historic  facts.  Gives  the  very  cream  of  Science,  making  | 
its  thrilling  wonders  and  bright  gems  household  treasures. 
Endorsed  by  the  Press  and  Clergy  Everywhere. 

RARE  CHANCE  for  Agents.  Sales  immense.  Sample 
Illustrations,  Circulars,  and  Terms  FREE, 

C.  McCURDY  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 

Herald  of  Health  for  1878 

and  4  back  Nos.  free  Sl.OO.  Samples  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  so  as  to  main-  ^ 
tain  health,  $1.00.  Liver  complaint.  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause.  Prevention,  aud  Cure,  by  Hygiene,  ! 
$1.01).  All  the  above,  $2.50  Circulars  free.  See  Nov.  and  Dec. 
Agriculturist,  1877.  WOOD  HOLBROOK, 

13  &  15  Laiglit  St.,  New  Yrork. 


THE  “  POULTRY  WORLD," 

Hart  ford.  Conn. ,  is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent.  ; 
Vol.7  begins  January,  1878.  Order  the  best  of  poultry  month-  ! 
lies.  It  is  original,  fresh,  and  practical,  always.  $1.25  a  year. 
Only  75  cents  <  x!  ra  gives  every  subscriber  13  Spleudid 
Fowl  Chromos,  annually !  Every  poultryman  should 
have  this  excellent  Monthly.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1878 ! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 
also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  (52  numbers;  post  paid.  Or,  both 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

II.  II.  Stoddard.  Hartford,  Conn. 


FA  EfcAIER’S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER, 

By  Prof.  I.  LAW,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“  The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language.” — Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  bv  mail  from  the  Author  for  S3. 


571IRST  SPLENDID  APRIL  NUMBER  OF  DEMOREST’S 
j  Monthly  Magazine,  with  artistic;  Engravings,  and  other 
rare  attractions,  including  a  splendid  oil  picture  '•<!'  Easter 
Dawn.  Price.  25  cents.  Sold  everywhere  or  post  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  \V.  JENNINGS  DEMOP.EST,  17 East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PLAIN  FACTS  ABOUT  FLORIDA. 

A  hook  that  truthfully  tolls  just  what  a  man  can  do  in  this 
State.  Price  25  cts.  Address 

GEO.  Q.  BJOW,  Fcrnandina,  Fla. 

3SAM3SG  AiSBS 
TAKING.  The  best  game.  Sent  by  mail  for27 
cents,  and  Deale. s  supplied  bv  .1.  M.  HAMMETT,  1.2S4 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  E.  HAMMETT,  Ji:..  Newport,  Ii.  I. 

Assorted  Decalcomnnie.  or  transfer  pictures, 
sent,  post-paid,  for  15c.  Address 
J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  478  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ELEG  \  NT  CAItDS.no  two  alike,  with  name, 
Plots.  20  Fine  Scroll  Cards,  20  styles,  10e„  post¬ 
paid.  J.  11.  BUSTED.  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


woiei 

w*  TA1 


100 


25 


25 


FASHIONABLE  CARDS.no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.  20  Scroll,  with  name.  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO  ,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


35  Snowflake  Assorted  Cards, 
(highly  perfumed),  with  name,  10  cents. 
Outfit,  10  cents. 

Stevens  Bros.,  No;  tliford,  Ct. 

"V'f'ATTT?  "\T  A  TATT71  printed  on  50  Mixed  Cards 
iUUii  XT  ixluL  Ei  for  13c.  25  Fun  Cards,  10c. 
_ CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonvillc,  Conn. 

HB.  GRAVES’  CARD  HOUSE,  Bergen,  N.Y, 

o  Catalogue  ami  samples  sent  for  a  He.  stamp.  We  have 
the  finest  variety  of  VISITING  CARDS  in  the  U.  S. 
See  our  samples  before  you  buy.  Agents  wanted. 

LARGE  MIXED  CARDS.  13c.  in  P.  O. 
stamps.  25  New  Year  Cards,  20c.  Agents' 
outfit,  10c.  L.  C.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


65 


52 


CARDS  with  name.  —  Damask,  Repp.  Granit, 
Diamond,  &c.,  10  cts.,  and  2  ct.  stamp.  50  incase 
17  cts.  NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


50? 

Fen  &  ] 


Nice  Cards.Plaid, Repp,  Silk,  Block, &c.,with  name,  13c. 
Magic  Cold  Water  Fens,  10c.  each,  or  3  for  £5c.  Sample 
Holder,  15c.  F.  W.  Austin  &  Co.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


ccc 


40 Elegant  Cards.  Hash, Oriental, Dogma,  Morning 

Glory, &c.,  10c.  25  acquaintance  cards,  no  two  alike, 
10c.  IMPERIAL  CARD  CO.,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 


50 


MIXED  CARDS,  with  name,  in  case,  13c. 
Agents’  outfit,  10c. 

'  ATWATER  BROTHERS,  Forestville,  Conn. 

Cases  of  125 
movable  let¬ 
ters,  etc.,  with 
printing  appa¬ 


ratus,  $1.50  by  mall ;  sample  of  Type  and  Circular  Gc. 
Address  RUBBER  TYPE  CO.,  Mallet  Creek. 


Ohio. 


AGENTS  LOOK  l  Catalogue  of  44  Novehies  free, 
or  with  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Stockbridge  Manures 


Originated  by  Prof.  STOCKBRIDGE,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Agriculture  in  the 

MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

40  to  80  Bushels  Corn  per  Acre, 

25  to  50  “  Wheat  “  “ 

20  to  40  “  Rye  “ 

25  to  50  Barley 

S  50  to  250  Potatoes 

1 500  to  2  100  lbs.  Tobacco  “  ” 

2000  to  4000  “  Hay  “  “ 

and  other  crops  in  proportion,  have  been  produced  by  the 
use  of  these  manures  alone.  The  results  on  Corn  and 
Grass  are  truly  wonderful. 

A  special  manure  is  made  for  each  Farm  and  Garden. 
Crop,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  eacli  particu¬ 
lar  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than 
10,000  acres  in  1877,  and  with  Great  Success. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  for  1878,  full  of  informa¬ 
tion,  mailed  free. 

MADS  ONLY  BY 

W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO,, 

3  PARK  Place  (opposite  the  Post-Office), 

§*3EW  YORK. 

Boston,  43  Chatham  Street. 


Nothing  Better  than  Stable  Manure. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  stable  manure,  all  things 
taken  into  account,  and  the  Stockbridge  is  not  intended  to 
displace  it ;  but  when  the  barn  manure  is  all  used,  and  some¬ 
thing  more  is  wanted,  or  when  time  is  short  and  the  crop 
must  be  hurried  in,  or  you  have  a  long  distance  to  haul  your 
stable  manure,  or  when  you  desire  to  cultivate  more  land, 
the  Stockbridge  may  be  used  and  will  produce,  we  believe, 
equally  as  good  crops,  and  will  be  found  fully  as  lasting  in 
the  effects  if  applied  to  the  same  extent  ns  stable-dung. 

But  in  comparing  them,  remember  you  can  put  on  enough 
stable-manure  “  to  beat  ”  the  Stockbridge,  or  enough  Stock- 
bridge  “to  beat”  the  stable-manure.  In  making  trials,  do 
not  put  ten  bags  of  Stockbridge  against  one  load  of  manure, 
or  one  bag  of  Stockbridge  against  ten  loads  of  manure,  but 
apply  equal  values,  remembering  the  extra  expense  of  haul¬ 
ing  and  applying  stable-manure  form  a  large  part  of  its  cost. 

Do  All  Soils  Need  Complete  Manures? 

If  not,  what  do  they  require?  Who  has  ever  determined 
satisfactorily  what  his  soils  require?  This  can  not  be  settled 
in  a  practical  way,  if  indeed  it  can  be  settled  at  all.  Some 
one  niay  say  chemical  analysis  of  soils  will  settle  it,  but  this 
idea  was  exploded  long  ago.  Another  suggests  a  series  of 
experiments  in  growing  crops,  but  this  is  not  practicable,  for 
a  crop  only  tells  what  it  has  taken  out,  and  not  what  is  left 
and  how  much  if  any  of  any  substance  is  left  in  the  soil. 

Therefore,  for  the  great  mass  of  farmers  to  determine  by 
their  crops  what  their  soils  need,  is  practically  impossible, 
and  hence,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  apply  complete  manures. 
And  in  using  complete  manures,  is  it  not  more  reasonable 
to  use  those  like  the  Stockbridge,  which  have  for  their 
standard  the  analysis  ot  plants,  than  any  made  by  an  arbi¬ 
trary  standard,  which  has  no  relations  whatever  to  the 
plant?  So  we  think,  and  so  do  the  majority  of  our  custom¬ 
ers.  Farmers,  drop  this  manuring  by  guess,  and  adopt  the 
Stockbridge  plan,  which  is  economical,  and  appeals  to  your 
common  sense. 


ALLEN’S  PLANET,  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 


are  standard  machines ;  thousands  in  use ;  have  taken  the  Centennial,  Franklin  Institute 
Silver,  Erfurt,  Germany,  and  other  medals.  Sold  either  separate  or  combined :  the  com¬ 
bined  tool  ( Agriculturist  Premium),  is  greatly  improved  for  1878.  PRICES  much  re¬ 
duced.  TEE  Pl.ANET  Jr.  HORSE  HOE,  popular  in  1877,  is  perfected  for  1878. 
■Wrought  bolted  frame,  polished  cast  steel  teeth,  patent  clevis,  etc.  Our  catalogue  IS 
FREE.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  No.  229  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

llfi CAHOON 

M|  BROADCAST 

ISSjSEED  SO  WEE. 

if  Sows  all  kinds  of  Grain 
and  Grass  Seed. 

j  No  more  sowing  too  much 

I to  the  left.  Small  gate  forgrass 
seed.  Sows  4  toSacres  per  hour. 
Does  better  work  than  can  be 
7  done  bv  any  otlier  means  what 
“  ^  ever.  Only  $5.  Sold  every 

,  where.  Send  Stamp  for  circular 
GooclcH  Company,  Antrim,  N.  H.,Sole  Manufacturers 


up 


Holbrook'S  “VETO”  SEED  DRILL  &  “HEW” 

Hand  Cultivator  sow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of  ID 
men.  Best  and  cheapest. 

Price  §12.50  combined. 


Steel  Teeth. 


Circulars  Free.  Made  ^7  E.  E.  LU1IMTJS  &  CO.,  Boston,  Macs. 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill, 

Matthews’  Hand  Cultivator, 

Matthews’  Drill  and  Culti¬ 
vator  combined,  surpass  all 
others.  Send  for  circular  before 
you  buy.  .Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Holbrook’s  “  Hew  Regulator”  Seed  Drill 

v  Sows  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 

K  T£c  Standard  machine.  Remodeled  for  1875. 
Combines  the  best  points  ever  produced.  Sim¬ 
ple,  durable,  easiest  handled ,  OPEN  WHITE 
Seed  Conductor  biiowb 
tiie  Seed  Dropping.  Give 
satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 
Made  by  E.E.L.UMMU8  &  Co. 

20  S.Market  St.  Boston, Mass* 

Hue’s  Hand  Cultivator  &  Seed  Drill. 


Send  for  circulars  to  GEO.  TV.  pjTE,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


MISHAWAKA 

FEED  MILL 

Shells  and  Grinds  Six  to  Fifteen 
bushels  of  Corn  per  hour.  Two  to 
four  horse  power.  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar.  Address 

St.  Joseph  Manufacturing  Co,, 

Mishawaka,  I ml. 


DOUBLE  HARFOOiM 

HAY-FORK. 


BEST  8SJ  THE  WORLD. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 

Peimoclt  Ma nufacturiiig  Company, 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Fitzhugh’s  Am.  Hay-Elevator. 

The  greatest  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  in  use.  Easily  put  up  and 
operated.  It  will  take  one  ton  of 
hay  from  the  wagon  and  carry  it 
back  100  feet  in  mow  in  0%  minutes. 
Only  occupies  14  in.  of  space  in 
peak  of  barn.  It  is  very  durable 
and  cheap.  Price  $12.00.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  J.  R.  Fitz- 
iiugii,  Mfr.  and  Pat.,  1,708  Barker 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Branch 
ODice  55  Beekmau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  Anti-Friction  Hay-Carrier, 

For  elevating  and  conveying  Hay,  Grain,  etc.,  in  ham,  bar¬ 
rack, shed,  or  field.  It  elevates  perpendicularly  and  conveys 
horizontally  any  desired  distance.  No  trouble  about  getting 
over  high  beams  and  to  the  end  of  deep  mows,  or  to  the  top 
of  high  stacks.  Thousands  sire  now  in  use.  Five 
tons  nave  been  stacked  and  the  frame  moved  in  45  conse¬ 
cutive  minutes.  Fifty  tons  have  been  stacked  in  a  single  day 
with  this  Frame  and  Carrier.  Send  for  Circular  'Ll  ”  to 
TJ.  S.  Wil  l)  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 

WIND  ENGINES, 

forpumping  water,  grinding  grain, 
irrigating,  and  general  use  where 
economy  and  regular  power  is  re¬ 
quired.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
farming  and  mechanical  business. 
Estimates  given  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  furnished.  Apply  to 
S.  W.  KENNEDY, 

1G  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Agents  Wanted. 


Ask 


The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machine, 

after  10  years  test,  has  proved  its 
superiority  over  all  others,  by  its 
great  exhibition  of  strength  and 
durability,  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness  and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company’s  challenge 
of  ¥1000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
1867  without  being  taken.  They  build 
0  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
all  kinds  of  stumps.  They  make 
Pubsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars,  Prices,  etc.,  address 
THE  CHAMBEP.LIN  M'F’G  CO., 
Olean,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  up 
your  order  for  the  STOCli- 
JB  RIDGE  MANURES  for 
all  crops,  and  to 

TOP 


your  "Winter  Grain  Fields,  Grass  Lands,  and  Pastures.  The 
Stockbridge,  applied  as  a  top-dressing  during  this  month 
and  a  part  of  next,  on  Winter  Grain,  will  give  most  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Winter  Grain  which  lias  suffered  from  the  open 
winter  will  also  he  greatly  benefited.  For  top-dressing 
Grass,  the  Stockbridge  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  pro¬ 
ducing  from  two  to  three  tons  to  the  acre.  Eemember  it  is 
tree  fioin  weed  seeds,  and  you  can  haul,  at  one  two-horse 
load,  enough  to  go  over  six  or  seven  acres.  It  may  he  ap¬ 
plied  from  now  till  early  May,  hut  those  who  used  it  early 
last  season  were  enabled  to  cut  a  heavy  crop  in  early  .June, 
and  also  obtained  a  good  second  crop  before  the  August 
drouth  set  in. 


THE  WESTS N CHOUSE 

THRESHING  MACHINES  &  HORSE  POWERS 
Hest  at  (Centennial  Trial. 


Powers  fori  to  10  Horse,  and  Endless  Chain  Powers  for  2 
and  3  Horses— and  Engines  from  4  to  10  Horse  Power.  All 
with  late  and  important  improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 
G.  WEST1NGHOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleaner — Clover 
Holler  and  Cleaner—  SI raw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers— Rail  way  and  Li  ver  Powers— The 
Howland  Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shelters.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  andcannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GI1.U.  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  .f. 

HEEBNER^HORS^POWER 

PATENT  LEIEL  TISEAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

_ HEEBXEI,  &  SONS.  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rpHIS  patent  portable  Mulay  Saw  .Mill  is  adapted 
JL  to  any  locality,  will  saw  any  kind  of  logs, 
and  will  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hands  be- 
considered)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.  Its 
v>  frame,  head-blocks,  and  working  parts 
are  of  tire  most  substantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  kind,  being  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  usually  set  up  and 
started  in  from  one  to  two  days  time. 

It  is  generally  driven  by  threshing  en- 

_ gines  of  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power. 

cuts  from  2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
y.  The  Mill  and  Engine  may  conveniently  be 
operated  by  two  men.  Send  for  circular. 

INDIANAPOLIS  IND.  CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR. 

ST  ITT)  AT  A  7ST  &  CO., 

M  A  X  U  F  A  C  T  U  P.  E  P.  S  OF 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL¬ 
LEYS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shelters  and  Cleaners. 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 
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The  Coming  Raspberry. 

E,  P,  Roe’s  New  Seedling 

Pride  ~  Hudson 


See  page  112,  March  No.^of  American  Agriculturist. 

Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Currant, 
Gooseberry,  and  Blackberry 

Plants.  Pure,  first-class  plants  a  specialty.  It  will  pay . 
those  wishing  to  re-stock  their  grounds  with  plants  they  can 
rely  upon,  to  send  l'or  circular.  Descriptive  catalogue  and 
price-list  free  to  all.  Address 

Epa  R3™3  Coinwall-ou- 

ts#  [Laf  hT  J  fen  thc-Hudsou,  Or- 
9  I  n  B  meesi  p  ange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HENRIETTA. 

The  Largest  Red  Raspberry,  berries  3?;;  inches  in 
circumference,  bright  color  and  high  flavor.  Perfectly 
Hardy.  Tested  5  years.  Full  descripth  >n  sent  on  application. 
Strawberry  and  Raspberry  plants  of  all  kinds,  at  fair  prices. 
G.  H.  &  J.  H.  IIALE,  South  Glastonbury',  Conn. 

GRAND  TRIUMPH  IN  HORTICULTURE! 

The  crowning  result  of  Eighteen  years  of  care  and  toil— 
FELTON’S  NE  W  PERRIES. 

The  Cinderella  and  Continental  STRAWBERRIES 
and  Early  Prolific:  and  Reliance  RASPBERRIES  are 
now  offered  to  the  public ;  Tested  nine  years,  and  in  our 
judgment  the  Folk  Best  Market  Berries.  ZW  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  Free.  GIBSON  &  BENNETT, 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plants 

!n  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 
CRESCENT  SEEDLING,  Great  American,  For¬ 
est  Rose,  Pres.  Lincoln,  Miner’s  Great  Prolific, 
Capt.  Jack,  Duchesse,  Prouty’s  Seedling,  and 
50  other  NEW  varieties.  Monarch  of  the  West,  Col. 
Cheney,  Chas.  Downing,  Seth  Boyden,  Black  Defiance,  Wil¬ 
son’s  Albany,  strictly  pure,  etc.,  etc.,  very  cheap  in  large 
quantities.  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue,  full  of  valuable 
information,  willSbe  forwarded  to  applicants  free. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  IJauJk,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  plants.. 


:$4op“r 
.  2  “ 

.  8  “ 

.  5  “ 


1,000. 


Crescent  Seedling 
Great  American 

Albany,  Monarch,  and  C.  Downing 
Col.  Cheney  and  Triomphe  de  Gand 
Capt.  Jack  and  Duchess 
Cumberland  Triumph 

Brandywine  Raspberry  plants . 

Wilson  Blackberry  plants . 

Grapes,  Apples,  Cherries,  etc. 

On  orders  of  $10,  or  over,  small  quantities  added  at.  1,000 
rates.  Price  List  free.  SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU, 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES-  15,000  qts. 

per  acre  from  Parmlees  Crescent  Seedling,  second  year 
picking— first  year  same  bed  produced  fourteen  thousand 
qts.  per  acre.  Any  farmer  can  make  money  growing  it,  if 
properly  located  near  large  markets.  Ways  and  means  will 
be  provided  with  reliable  parties  without  funds.  Send  for 
circular  and  make  statement  of  locality,  nearness  to  and 
what  market.  Send  in  sealed  envelope  and  communication. 
Will  fully  explain  terms.  H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Stvnwberry  Plants 

100  Wilson’s  Albany 
100  Monarch  of  West 
100  Boyden’s  Thirty 
100  Col.  Cheney 
100  Jucunda 
lOOCumberlandTriumpli 
GRAPE  VINES 
15  Concord 
12  Hartford  Prolific 


Either  kind 
postpaid 
for  81.00 

Lapham 
&  Anthony 
Clayton.  Del 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 
The  Dollar 
JVui'serf/iiQQ 


Free 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries. 

Anything  in  Small  Fruit  Plants  or  Vines,  Potatoes  for 
seed.  Alpha,  Snowflake,  Superior,  &c.  Compton's  Early 
Field  Corn,  Prickly  Comfrey,  &c.  Price  list  free. 

D.  E.  HOXIE,  Northampton,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PJLAMT&. 

15  Acres  devoted  to  Strawberries,  over  30  varieties.  The 
finest  and  most  extensive  stock  in  the  New  England  States. 
18  new  kinds  added  to  my  list  this  season.  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  sent  free. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  North  Reading,  Mass. 

Eureka  Strawberry  Huller. 

Introduced  last  season,  and  found  to  he  the  best  thing  for 
the  purpose  ever  invented.  Sent  bv  mail  to  any  address  at 
15  cts.  each.  The  trade  supplied.  Address  the  Manufacturer 
and  Inventor,  A.  S.  BUNKER, 

288  Common  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

OR  SALE.- WILSON’S  ALBANY,  and  CHARLES 

DOWNING  Strawberry  Plants,  Warranted  Genuine, 
$2.50  per  thousand.  No  charge  for  packing.  Address 

H.  C.  MYER,  Saugerties,  New  York. 

1  AA  AAA  Great  American  and  other  new  Straw- 
JL  l  r  “  r  berries— Reliance  and  E.  Prolific  R.  B. 

An  Immense  stock  of  Trees  and  Plants  of  every  description. 
Peach  trees  a  specialty.  Price  list  free. 

JOHN  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

1  fbOO  HAH  STAWSERRY  PLANTS  OF 

I  ..Uul/itMMf  the  best  varieties.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape  Vines,  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  Also,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  and  General  Nursery  Stock  of  best 
quality  and  at  Low  Prices.  Address 
CII  AS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,N.  J. 


Raspberry  Plants 

00  Brandywine  Red 
35  Delaware  Red 
75  Mam.  Cluster 
Blackberry  Plants 
35  Early  Wilsons 
35  Dorchester 
35  Kittatinnv 
Currant  Plants 
20  Red  Dutch 


BERRY  LIST.  100  select  kinds.  Pure. 
$2,5;0peracre.  How?  “Get  the  Best” 
E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 


We  offer  for  Spring  of  1878,  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  in  the  U.  S.  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Ornamental  Trees*:  Shrubs,  deciduous*  evergreen. 
Ruses  a  specialty— all  the  tincst  sorts. 

Green  *  Hot  House  Plants,  including  best  Novelties. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
to  customers,  free,  to  others  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  Fruits,  with  colored  plate,  15  cts.i  plain,  10  cts. 
No.  ‘J.  Ornamental  Trees,  col’d  plate,  25  c.;  plain,  15c. 
No.  3.  Greenhouse,  Free.  No.  4.  Wholesale,  Free. 

No.  5.  Rose  Catalogue,  Free. 

ESfSmall  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 

Address 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY,  Rochester,  hi.  Y. 

FOREST  TREES! 

Evergreens,  3  to  G  feet  high,  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Wind¬ 
breaks,  Screens,  &c.,  sit  very  low  rates  by  the  Doz.,  100,  or 
Car  Load.  Also  Evergreens,  European  Larch,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  White  Ash,  of  smaller  sizes,  for  Nursery  and  Forest 
planting. 

Wo  have  by  far  tlie  largest  stock  in  America,  all  grown 
from  seeds  on  our  own  grounds,  which  we  otter  at  the  very 
lowest  rates  they  can  be  grown,  and  cheaper  than  imported 
trees.  Send  for ‘Catalogues  to 
FRANCIS  SKINNER,  Brookline,  Mass.,  or 

ROBERT  BOUGLASS  &  SONS, 

Waukegan,  Ill, 

1fi<An  SUGAR  MAPLE,  10  to  18  ft. 

•  cJ'VJ'Xf  1,000  Norway  do.  8  to  10  ft. 

~  Am.  Arbor  Vitse,  4  to  10  ft. 

Norway  and  Hemlock  Spruce.  4  to  15  ft. 

Scotch  and  American  Pine.  4  to  15  ft. 

Evergreen  Hedge  Plants  in  variety. 

Fine  Ornamental  Trees  a  Specialty. 

J.  VAN  DEVENTER,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Sugar  Maple. 

Seedlings  by  mail,  post-paid,  50  cts.  per  100.  $3  per  1,000,6 
to  8  inches  high.  Descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  of  Forest 
Trees,  with  directions  for  planting,  mailed  free  to  all  who 
apply.  W.  W.  JOHNSON, 

_ Central  Lake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

SEEDLINGS,  Etc.,  FOR  SALE. 

200,000  Norway  Maple,  4  to  6  feet,  $30  per  1,000  ;  2  to  4 
feet,  $10  per  1,000 ;  l  to  2  feet,  $5  per  1,000. 

Sugar  Mapie,  3  years,  transplanted,  5  to  7  feet,  $75  per 
1,1X10 ;  3  years,  seedlings,  3  to  5  feet,  $25  per  1,000 ;  l'A  to 
3  feet,  $i0  per  1,000. 

100,000  American  White  Elm,  3  years,  transplanted,  G 
to  8  feet,  $75  per  1,000  ;  4  to  6  feet,  $50  per  1,000 ;  1  year, 
seedlings,  10  to  18  in.,  $4  per  1,000;  4  to 8 in.,  $2.50 per  1,01X1. 
5,000  Herbaceous  Patouiea,  (8  sorts,)  $10  per  100;  $80 
per  1,000. 

20,000  Linnaeus  Rhubarb,  $5  per  100;  $25  per  1.000. 

30,000  American  Arbor  Vitae,  2  years,  transplanted,!  to 
2  feet,  825  per  1,000  ;  8  to  12  in.,  $15  per  1,000. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  1  year,  $2  per  1,000. 

J.  A.  LEWIS,  Willimautic,  Conn. 

8500,000  Fruit, 

8-250,000  Evergreens. 

■500,000  Greenhouse, 
a  Bedding  Plants,  Ac. 
Catalogues  Free.  22dYcar.  400  Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

STORES,  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

a  at  gk  a  H  or  Japanese  Persimmon,  a  new  and 
I4T  H  delicious  Fruit,  as  large  as  an  Orange, 

UNi  p  \  Bvx.  IJ  a  n(l  as  hardy  as  the  Am.  Persimmon. 
Specialties:  Magnolias,  Japanese  Maples,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Hardy  and  Chinese  Aza¬ 
leas,  Roses,  and  Camellias. 

An  immense  collection  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Slirubs.  All  the  very  latest 
novelties.  Price-list  free  ;  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  10  cts. 
PARSONS  &  SONS  CO. 

(Limited.) 
KISSENA  NURSERIES, 
_ Flushing,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  TO 

BRANDYWINE  NURSERY 

Forjprice-list  of  Small  Fruit  Plants, Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees, 
etc.,  true  to  name;  also,  well-rooted  Osage  Orange, 
one  and  two  years  old.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb  Sets.  Sweet  Potato.  Hot-bed,  and  Cabbage  Plants 
In  season.  Address  F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Cliadd’s  Ford,  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.,  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

No.  10 SAC E  ORANGE  HEDGE  PLANTS 

Grown  on  clav  ground.  Packed.  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000, 
$11.  Snowflake  Potatoes.  $2  per  bushel. 

B.  I-I.  BROWN,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

T 

EVERGREENS  vei*y  low!  Also,  a  large 
stock  of  Genera  I  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogues 
sent  freeon  application.  GEO.  ACHELIS,  West  Chester, Pa. 


:HER,RY  &  PLUM  TREES! 


STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

SSViALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

SEEDS,  and  SEED  POTATOES. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  F.  M  HEXAMER, 

New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Complete  Small  Fruit  Package^ 


Grape 

Baskets. 


0  Catalogues.  1  and  2  on  receipt  of  2  three-cent  stamps. 
I,  1,  5,  6.  7, '8,  and  9,  free.  Address 

I.  C.  WOOD  ct  BRO.,  Nurserymen  and  Florists, 

Fisllliill,  N.  Y. 


The  experience  of  1877  establishes  the  fact  that  no  other 
Grape  combines  so  many  points  of  excellence  as  th%,  viz.: 

Best  Quality,  Vigor  and  Hardiness  of  Vine.  Early- 
Ripening,  Beauty,  Value  for  Marketing. 

The  Brighton,  exhibited  by  me,  September,  1877,  received 
the  highest  honors  of  the  Am.  Pom.  Soc.,  viz. : 

A  WILDER  MEDAL. 

The  original  vine  stands  on  my  grounds.  All  my  plants 
are  propagated  from  it.  Price  $1.51  by  mail. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb’y,  1878.  H.  E.  HOOKER, 

GRAPE  VINES 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
■very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  Listfffree* 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,N.Y. 

Grape  Vines. 

1AOA  AGO  ot  Concord,  1  year,  $15  to  $20  per  1.000  ;  2 
venr.  $20  to  $30.  All  other  varieties  cheap. 

DR.  H.  SCHRCEDER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

LADY  GRAPE-VmES. 

THE  finest,  perfectly  healthy,  hardy,  and  reliable  extra 
early  White  Grape.  Also  Brighton,  Elvira, 
Eva,  Delaware,  Concord,  and  all  other  valuable  kinds. 
Small  Fruits,  Seeds,  Trees,  and  Flowering  Plants.  Illus¬ 


trated  Catalogues  for  3-cent.  stamp.  Address 
GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  - 


Delaware,  O. 


GRAPES 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Largest  Assortment 
of  old  and  new  varieties. 
Greatly  reduced  Prices. 
At  Dozen  rates  free  by 
Mail.  Price  list  free. 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSIIBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

IOjOOO  atS10  per  l,00°- 

Other  stocks  of  Grapes  correspondingly  low.  Catalogue 
free.  S.  J.  ALLIS,  Erie,  Pa. 

A  New  Raspberry 

“NEW  ROCHELLE.” 

This  is  a  hardy,  strong,  and  healthy  grower,  and  -will  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  much  fruit  as  any  known  variety ;  fruit  large, 
of  good  flavor,  and  hears  carriage  well.  I  can  furnish  one 
year  transplanted  canes  at  $3.00  per  doz. ;  tips  $2.00  per  doz. 
Send  for  a  circular. 

S.  P.  CAR  PENTER,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  is  the  home  of  the  Snyder  Blackberry.  Pure 
plants,  and  all  the  best  strawberries,  at  lowest  prices. 
For  list  address  STEELE  BROTHERS,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

GROW’  vourown  berries;  Plants  are  cheap  now.  See  J. 
S.  COLLINS’  liberal  offer,  Page  112,  last  No. 

Blackberry  &  raspberry  plants 

at  extremely  low  prices.  J.  BUTTERTON, 

_ London  Nursery,  Hainmonton,  N.  J. 

One  packet  each  of  Verbenas, 
Balsams,  and  Pansies. 

L.D.  SNOOK,  Barrington,  N.Y. 


For  10c. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  l>e  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants;  Bed- 
din"  Plants;  new  and  choice  Roses;  Dahlias.  Well  grown 
and  at  low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts. 
—u  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  !>.  C. 

r\  REF.NWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  Institute 
\TT  and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
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Famous  11  AUTOMATIC  ”  Sewing  Machine! 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  OTHER  INVENTIONS ! 

Operates  on  ENTIRELY  NEW  PRINCIPLES ! 

WILL  BE  SENT  YOU  FOR 

Free  Trial 

your  Own  Home. 

Dispenses  with  BOBBIN  and  SHUTTLE,  and  has  NO  TENSION, 
is  absolutely  noiseless,  and  unequalled  for  light  running  and  speed  ! 

Can  be  used  from  the  start  without  instruction  or 
the  help  of  an  Agent,  and  will  be  sent  you  from  the 
manufacturers  direct. 

Send  for  particulars  and  plans  to 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  S,  M,  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  FASHIONS.— GRAND  OPEN- 
ing  of  tlie  new  and  beautiful  styles.  Mine.  DEMOREST’S 
Reliable  Patterns,  in  sizes,  illustrated  and  described,  17  East 
14tii  St.,  and  all  tlie  agencies  in  Europe  and  America.  Port¬ 
folio  of  Fashions  and  What  to  Wear,  15c.  each  ;  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Fashions,  5c. ;  yearly,  10c. ;  post  free. 


W ORGANS 


'O. 


The  oldest,  largest,  and  most  perfect  manufactory  in  the  U.  S 

58,000 

,  Two  New  Styles  Just  Out.  ,  . 
x  O’  “A  / 

**■  Send  for  Price- Lists. 

^tgOFFAj^ 

BfifftY 

Realty's  popular  plan,  viz:  A  $9Q»  Piano  for  $260  ; 
$340  Cabinet  Parlor  Organ  for  only  $95,  &c.,&c  War¬ 
ranted  for  six  years  and  sent  on  15  Days’  Test  trial. 
Address  Dan’l  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  New  Jersey.U.S.A. 

CROWN  PLA1TES? 

Price :  6  inch,  $6 ;  10  inch,  $10. 


Exclusive 
state  an 
county  agen¬ 
cies  granted. 


Plaiting  from  one  to  four 
yards  per  minute,  according 
to  size  of  plait. 


Manufactured  by  THE  AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO., 
1,915-74  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Wringing  and  Fluting  Machines,  Mrs.  Potts' 
Cold-Handle  Sad  Irons,  and  other  specialties. 

Female  Fools 

Are  scarce,  but  the  HE  kind,  who  buy  scales  of  traveling 
agents,  are  plenty.  5-TON  wagon  scales,  all  iron  and  steel, 
freight  paid,  for  $50.  No  money  asked  till  tested.  Send  for 
free  Price-list.  .Jones,  of  Binghamton,  of  Binghamton, N.Y. 

FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HOMEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every- 
tning  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


Serviceable  Silver-Plated  Ware, 

“Silver  Steel”  and  “ Albata”  Silver-Plated, 

Save  the  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  buy  direct 
of  Manufacturers  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

An  opportunity  is  now  given  to  buy  any  of  the  silver- 

plated  ware  manufactured  by  us  direct.  Tlie  goc  5  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handle 

made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  year;  and  blade,  all  silver-plated. . .  ..$2.50 

These  are  not  cheap  brass  goods,  like  tli  C  Desert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-plated . $2.00 

so-called  “  Premium  Silver  Ware,”  with  which  12  Steel  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented..$1.50 

the  market  is  flooded,  but  arc  warranted  as  12  Steel  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented . ...$2.00 

represented.  Remember,  brass  12  Silver  Steel  Table  Forks,  silver-plated,  ornamented. . $2.00 


We  will  pay 
postage  on  small 
packages  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  the 
price. 


goods  are  poisonous  ! 


1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . 75 

1  Soup  or  Oyster  Ladle  (11  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated..  .........$1.25 

(See  illustration,  which  shows  style  of  last  two  mentioned  articles.) 

The  entire  set  (50  pieces)... . . . $11.00 

Since  our  former  advertisements  appeared,  we  have  deckled  to  give  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  a  higher  grade  of  goods  than  those  heretofore  adver¬ 
tised.  Not  that  the  others  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction,  but  we  feel  that  tlie  new 
designs  (made  expressly  for  this  trade)  will,  in  quality  and  finish,  be  more  desirable, 
and  well  worth  the  small  advance  in  price. 

All  sums  over  $1  should  be  sent  in  Registered  letter. 

Address  STEVEP3S  BROS.  &  CO., 

Rflanufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 


TUTTLE 

The  Latest  and  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market, 

For  Circular,  Sample, ami 
Full  Particulars, 

Address 

KNITTING  MACHINE 

Oiicopee  Palls,  Mass. 


Co., 


Portable  Pump  —  Fire  Extinguisher, 

"With  Graduating  Sprinkler — jet,  spray,  or  finest  mist 
at  will ;  as  Garden  Engine  and  insect  destroyer,  the  most 
efficient  and  cheapest  ever  sold.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  N.  PAGE,  Jr.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


FEET  CARPETINGS  20  to  4.1  cts.  per  yard.  FEET 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FEET 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample, 
address  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


A  Fttisnt  and  Btestte 

op  yoith.  oxxrixr. 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SECURE  IT. 
ONLY  FIVE  DOLLARS 
E’er  an 

Of  tlie  best  Land  in  America.  2,000,000  Acres 

IN  EASTERN  NEBRASKA. 

On  tlie  line  of  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

MOW  FOR  SALE. 

10  Years  Credit  Given,  Interest  Only  6  Per  Cent. 
These  are  the  only  lands  For.  sale  on  the  line  of  tills 
Great  Rati/road. 

Send  for  The  New  “Pioneer.”  the  best  paper  for  those 
seeking  new  homes  ever  published.  Full  information  sent 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Comr.  U.  P.  K.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Invalid  Beginning 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


’X’3E3LE3 

ESI" 


,  Send  for 

Circular  to 
FOLDING- CIIAIK  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 


N 


Awarded  a  Medal  of 
of  Merit  liv  the  U.  S. 
sion,  for  “Strength 
Combined  with 
Comfort.’’  This 
ed  on  such  mechan 
that  it  cannot  sag, 
ciimstanees.  J  lie 
will  not  rust  in 
only  mattress  that 
ped  to  any  part  o i 
pact  box  at  3d  class 
only  mattress  getting 
tempered  steel, 
wire. 

this  with  any 
Mattress, 
at  least  equal  to  tlie 
bedstead, 
station  in  tlie  U.  S.  or 
charge,  on  receipt 
of  tlie  Am.  Agricul 
send  for  circular  to 
WIRE  MATTRESS 


w 

I 

R 

E 


Honor  and  Diploma 
Centennial  Commis- 
and  Portability, 
Cheapness  and 
mattress  is  eonstruct- 
ical  principles 
under  any  cir- 
only  mattress  that 
any  climate.  The 
can  be  safely  sliip- 
the  world  in  a  com- 
Ireigbt  rates.  Tlie 
its  elasticity  from 
and  not  from  iron 
Do  not  confound 
Woven  Wire 
Its  durability  is 
best  constructed 
Shipped  to  any  R.Ii. 
Canada,  Free  of 
of  $10.00.  Inquire 
twist  about  it.  and 
THE  NATIONAL 
CO.,  New  Britain,  Ct. 


svs 

A 

T 

T 

R 

E 

S 

S 


"  BRICK 

AND 

TILE  MACHINE. 


TWENTY  YEARS  standing  as  a  TILE  MACHINE, 
and  without  a  rival  as  a  BRICK  MACHINE. 

For  circulars  address 

.J.  W.  PE.VFIELD,  Willoughby.  Ohio. 

FOR 

A  VALUABLE  DAIR  Y  FARM  of  about 300  acres, 
buildings,  water,  &c.,  all  in  best  condition.  $400  worth  of 
milk  at  wholesale  is  now  sold  monthly.  Will  be  sold  cheap. 
For  particulars  address 

_ WM.  LINCOLN  &  CO„  Warren,  Mass. 

JOHN  S.  UOLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J., 

has  a  flue  liiantation  of  Crescent  Seedling  and  other  new  and 
old  varieties  of  Strawberries,  and  will  sell  genuine  No.  1 
plants,  in  large  or  small  lots,  as  low  as  any  oifer  in  this 
paper  ;  order  early  at  lowest  prices. 
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HEW  EXCELSIOR  LAWH  MOWER. 

Received  Highest  Award  at  the  Centennial  Exposition! 
IMPORTANT  FEATURES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1878. 

REBUCTIOM  in  PRICE ! 

LESS  WEIGHT  !  LIGHTER  DRAFT  ! 

And  Furnished  with  cither  Wheels  or  Roller. 

It  lias  been  adopted  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  tlie  Public 
Parks  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Sew  Haven,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  and  on  almost  all  the  prominent  City  Parks  in  the  UNITED 
STATES  and  CANADA. 

The  EXCELSIOR  received  the  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  the  Great 
Limn  Mower  Trials  held  in  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  O.,  Waverly,  N. 
J. ;  also  at  the  Great  International  Lawn  Mower  Trial  held  at  Oak- 
lisle,  England,  in  Sept,  last,  and  at  many  other  trials  and  Agricultural  Pairs 
held  in  Europe  and  America. 

6  SUES  FOR  HAND  POWER-4  SOZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER 

Our  New  Horse  Mower  is  conceded  to  he  the  LIGHTEST 
and  REST  Horse  Lawn  Mower  ever  juiadc. 

N.  B.  -llorse  and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers  are  alike  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Address  CHABBORN  &  COLDWELL  MT’C-  CO., 

Send  for  Circulars.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


1878. 


Lawn  Mower 


SEVEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 
Weighing  from  32  lo  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

These  Machines  did  an  amount  of  work  on  the  Centennial 
Grounds,  equal  to  10  years’  of  ordinary  use -without  loss  of 
time  for  sharpening  or  repairs— and  completely  distancing 
all  competitors  in  that  celebrated  trial  of  6  months  duration. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 
631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS: 

R.  H  Allen  &  Co.,  189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Jos.  Breck  &  Sons,  51  &  51  North  Market  St  ..Boston,  Mass. 
Wm.E.  Barrett*  Co.,  44 Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  Island. 
J.  M.  Childs  &  Co.,  12  &  14  Fayette  St.,  Utica,  N.  York. 
Steele  &  Avert,  44  &  46  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  York. 
Everson,  Frisselli  &  Co.,  10  So.  Salina  St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
W.  M.  Williams,  No.  73  Genesee  St.,  Auburn.  N.  York. 

T.  Hawley  &  Co.,  93  Water  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

C.  E,  Walbridge,  299  &  301  Washington  St„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

&  Premium  Thresher. 
This  power  produces 
much  more  power 
than  other  railway  pow¬ 
ers,  with  much  less 
elevation. 

JUT"  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

Boyer  <fc  l!ro„  2101  Germantown  Ave.  Phiia..  Pa. 

The  “  Thomas”  Rake  is  made  for 
farmers  who  want  a  first  class 
Rake  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 
It  costs  less  for  repairs,  does  bet¬ 
ter  work,  and  is  more  durable  than 
any  other  rake.  It  is  the  standard 
everywhere.  We  also  make  a  low- 
_  er  priced  rake, and  the  best  Revolv¬ 
ing  Rake  in  the  market.  Send  for  circulars.  Order  from 
the  factory  if  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them.  Made  by 
_ J.  H.  THOMAS  &  SONS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

LILLY’S 

BUTTER-WORKER 

1  lie  cheapest  and  best  Machine 
in  the  market;  no  hard  labor  re¬ 
quired.  Try  it,  and  see  for  your¬ 
selves.  Only  $13  for  a  thirty 
pound  machine  that  will  take  all 
tlie  milk  out  with  five  minutes’ 
work. 

HENDERSON  &  00., 

310  Race  St.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


TUCKER’S 

IMPROVED 

Egg  Carrier. 

The  strongest,  safest,  and  best 
in  use,  having  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other.  Agents 
wanted. 

WM.  C.  BARKER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  139  Market  St.,  Phiia.,  Pa. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  1878, 

For  description  of  A  Wonderful  Improvement  in 
Harvesting:  Machinery,  see  page  400,  October  number 
American  Agriculturist.  For  further  information  address 
W’hitcley,  Fassler  &  Kelly ;  Champion  Machine  Co.,  and 
Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  O.,  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  and  Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


PERFECT 


BUTTER 


0  0  4*,  If  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  & 

B  I  XV  gU  H  fe  ft.  CO’S  P  E  R.  F  E  C  T  E  D  BUT- 

U  IS  Be,  K  i  8  tL.  TER  CO  LOR  is  recommended  by 

the  agricultural  press,  and  used  by 
the  very  best  Dairymen  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Harris  Lewis,  L.  B.  Arnold,  O.  S. 
Bliss,  L.  S.  Hardin,  A.  W.  Cheever, 
Eft  H  fl  *tyi  R="  E.  D.  Mason,  and  thousands  more.  It 

S||8  I  |  Ba  is  far  better  than  carrots,  annatto,  or 

ft? te?  a  I  LBS  any  other  color,  at  one-fourth  the 

0s  a*,  g,  go,  go  &  cost,  and  no  work  to  use.  It  gives  a 

g»  H  0  B|  D  f  pure  dandelion  color,  and  never  turns 

U  U  L  w  Bl  a  red,  or  rauci(l,  but  tends  to  improve 

and  preserve  the  butter.  A  25  cent 
bottle  colors  300  pounds.  Warranted  to  add  5  cents  per 
pound  to  its  selling  value.  Asl:  your  Druggist  or  Merchant 
for  it,  or  if  you  would  like  to  know  what  it  is,  what  it  costs, 
tvho  uses  it,  and  where  you  can  get  it,  write  to 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Proprietors.  Burlington,  Vt. 

After  fair  trial  and  severe  tests  it  was  awarded 
Centennial  Prize  Medal.  WHY  IT  IS  SUPK- 
_  R1QR  TO  ALL.  1st.  It  has  no  taste  or  smell, 

/piffcY  and  is  as  harmless  as  water.  2d.  It  is  liquid, 

WJuVAft/8  is  easy  to  handle,  and  is  mixed  in  cream  before 
churning.  3rd.  It  produces  a  color  resembling  June  Grass  Butter. 
4th.  It  is  the  only  article  that  will  color  the  butter  and  not  the  but¬ 
termilk.  5th.  It  gathers  all  butter  materials,  increases  the  weight 
more  than  will  pay  for  the  color  used.  It  is  the  best  ever  known. 
Send  your  address 'on  postal  card  for  my  receipt  book,  free.  It  tells 
how  to  make  butter,  nack.  L' reserve,  extract  rancidity. 

MRS.  II.  SMITH,  72  N.  4th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  1954,  Phiia.,  Pa. 

Over  5,000  Now  in  Ifse.— The  Best 

MILK  COOLER  and  WARMER 

IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  RAISING  CREAM. 

Can  make  butter  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Will  make 
twenty-lire  per  cent  more  butter,  fifty  per  cent  better  butter, 
with  seventy-five  per  cent  less  labor,  by  using  the  IRON¬ 
CLAD  MILE  PANS,  with  great  improvements  for  1878. 
Made  for  any  sized  dairy,  from  five  to  five  hundred  cows. 
Estimates  given  for  furnishing  creameries.  For  Circulars, 
Price  List,  &c.,  a'ddress  k 

BUNNELL  &  BROWN, 

(.Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  and  General  Dealers  in 
Dairy  Implements). 

Guilford,  Che ii a  ngo  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  BUTTER. 

(From  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Farm.) 

“  Amherst,  Mass  ,  Feb.  9, 1818.  Vkrmont.Farm  Machine 
Company  :  We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  Cooley  Creamer 
that  I  feel  bound  to  sav  a  word  in  Its  favor.  It.  takes  us  only 
twenty  minutes  to  churn,  and  the  extra  yield  of  butter  is 
wonderful.  I  have  cheerfully  recommended  it  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  government  above  all  other  systems. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  A.  A.  Socthwick,  Farm  Supt.” 
Address  for  circular, 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 

Impovefl  Butter  Ms  and  Coolers, 

with  movable  Ice  Cham¬ 
bers.  Bestinthemarket. 
Are  made  in  12  different 
sizes,  of  white  Cedar, 
bound  with  galvanized 
iron  or  brass  lioops. 
Within  the  tub  is  fitted  a 
tin  Cooler  .having  a  mov¬ 
able  Chamber  for  ice  at 
each  end.  On  the  tin  is 
constructed  a  series  of 
ledge6,  on  which  rest  the 
shelves  for  supporting 
the  butter ;  suitable  for 
round,  half-round,  and 
square  prints  or  rolls. 
Can  be  locked  for  shipping.  Will  keep  butter  in  good  order 
from  18  to  24  hours.  Capacity  from  12  to  200  lbs.  Price  from 
$3  to  $25.  J.  G.  KOEHLER,  Manufacturer, 

503  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

G  N.  Eighteenth  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

M  a  nRAift  i"  tlic  best,  Part  01  MARAT, AND  at 
w*  Stt  K  mIS  Nl  great  bargains.  For  oatologne  and  prices 
1  n  II  I**  W  address  Mancha*  Gibson,  Centreville.Md. 


WILLIAM  CROZIER  has  much  pleasure  in  calling 
the  attention  of  Cow-keepers.  Farmers,  and  Dairymen 
to  the  NEW  SELF-MILKING  APPARATUS.  This  Appara¬ 
tus  or  Cow  Milker,  has  been  tested  by  a  large  number  of 
practical  Agriculturists,  Dairymen,  &c;  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  merited  high  encomiums  and  commendations,  lor  its 
adaptability  and  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  Milking  of  Cows. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  Invaluable  and  useful  Ma¬ 
chines  yet  invented. 

Amongst  its  many  advantages  are— 

1st— It  is  SELF-ACTING,  easy  of  application  ;  and  can  be 
used  by  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  Milking. 

2nd— It  will  Milk  any  Cow  in  FOUR  Minutes  effectually, 
and  its  use  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Cow  than  Hand-Milking. 
3rd— It  is  a  great  boon  in  tbe  case  of  Sore  or  Corded  Teats. 
4th— Its  Usefulness,  Simplicity,  Saving  of  Time,  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  Durability,  and  Cheapness,  prove  it  lo  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  adjunct  to  a  Dairy,  and  it  has  only  to 
become  better  known  to  be  universally  used. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  order  for  $5. 

Printed  Instructions  accompany  each  Machine. 


MILK  TUBES. 


COW-KEEPERS  should  not  be  without  one  of  these,  as  they 
are  invaluable  for  sore  or  Corded/I’eats. 

PRICE  $1.00  each. 

WM.  CROZIER,  Nortlipoi  t,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


“  GET  THE  BEST.” 

HIGHEST  AWARD  at  tie  CENTENNIAL. 


Cheap,  because  so  well  made,  durable,  and  efficient. 
Nino  sizes  made,  churning  from  one,  to  150  gallons. 


Warranted  to  be  exactly  ns  represented.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  really  first  class  Farm  Machinery. 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H„  Sole 
Manufacturers.  Send  for  Circulars, _ 

The  Centennial  Medal  and  highest  Di¬ 
ploma  of  Merit,  was  awarded,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876,  to 

Bullard’s  Oscillating  Churn., 

Col.  Waring.of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist:  “I 
never  have  seen  a  churn  for 
which  I  would  exchange 
it.”  A.W.  Cheever,  of  New 
England  Farmer:  "The 
ease  with  which  it,  works 
lms  lessened  the  dread  of 
churning  day  one-iialf.” 
L.  B.  Arnold,  of  New  York, 
“Thinks  the  work  done 
better  than  in  the  dash 
churn.”  Hon. Harris  Lewis, 
New  York  :  “  If  is  the  best 
churn  I  ever  used.”  For  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular  address, 

JOHN  T.  ELLSWORTH,  Barre,  Mass. 

BENSEL’S  PATENT  BETTER  €00LER„ 


The  best  and  most  conveni¬ 
ent  refrigerator  ever  invent¬ 
ed,  being  made  of  porous  un¬ 
glazed  earthenware,  and  is 
both  simple,  durable,  and 
cheap.  It  operates  without 
cost,  using  only  water,  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  warm 
climates.  Sample  boxed  ana  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
$1.00.  For  circular  and  further  information  address 

ACUSTUS  REEVE, 

31  Market  St.,  Canulcn,  N.  J. 


i 


SPAIN’S 

PATENT  CHURNS. 

Centennial  Medal  Awarded. 

In  use  over  ^5  years. 

Removable  Dasher. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia. 


Tie  Rectanplar  Clara. 

Simple,  efficient,  and  always 
reliable.  No  inside  fixtures.  Fifty 
ner  cent  in  labor  saved  over  any 
other  churn.  Five  sizes  made. 
The  Highest  award  given  over  all 
competitors  at  the  late  Dairy  fair 
in  Chicago.  An  energetic  man 
wanted  in  every  town,  to  act  as 
agent.  One  churn  sent  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS. 

Fort  At  l.iiisoii.  AY  is. 


ITglsicli  SSass  for  stocking  ponds — SN-l.i n 
m®  Ducks,  Bronze*  Narragansett  Turkeys, Light 
Irahmas.  Jersey  Cattle.  A.  I.  C.  C.R.,  and  Cotswolds, 
it  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

DTTTWTCTt  flfAT  TT1  produce  coumis- 

ttUr  UDil.  OULlU  SION  MERCHANT, 

HI  Rea  cl  e  SI.,  New  York.  Established  in  1852.  Market 
■eports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  application. 
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THOROUGHBRED  and  GRADE 

JERSEYS 

EOR,  SALE. 

Thoroughbred  HEIFER  CALVES,  weaned  and  unweaned. 
do.  BULL  CALVES,  do.  do. 

do.  YEARLING  HEIFERS, 

do.  do.  BULLS ,flt  for  seryice  this  spring, 

do.  2-year-old  BULLS, 

do.  do.  HEIFERS,  in  calf, 

do.  HEIFERS  and  COWS,  3  to  8  years  old. 

Grade  Jersey  Heifers  and  Cows  of  all  ages,  from  two  weeks 
to  seven  years  old.  I  have  nearly  100  head  to  select  from.  All 
my  stock  is  bred  expressly  for  their  butter  qualities,  and  no 
calves  are  raised  from  dams  that  do  not  yield  9  lbs.  or  more 
of  splendid  butter  per  week,  when  fresh.  All  orders  requir¬ 
ing  me  to  select  for  purchasers  are  solicited  at  once,  as  I 
shall  fill  them  in  turn  as  received,  but  I  much  prefer  that 
purchasers  examine  for  themselves.  Terms  reasonable.  Ap¬ 
ply  at  once  to  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Northport,  L.  N.  Y., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire  and  Jersey 
Cattle,  Southdown  Sheep,  Berkshire  Swine, 
English  White  Dorking  Fowls,  and  Shepherd 
Dogs.  Received  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  stock  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition. 


Gr, 


W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J..  (l  hour  from 
New  York),  lor  past  14  rears 

BREEDER  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Choice  Ayrshire  heifer  calves— War- 

ranted  to  register  in  first-class.  Prices  from  $40  to  $50. 
Also  Heifers  and  Cows  for  sale.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  $1.50 
for  13.  J.  ANDREW  CASTERLINE,  Dover,  N.  J. 

TF.  JE.  A  It X OUT, 

Middletown.  Oranse  Co.,  N.  Y..  Breeder  and  Dealer  in 
BELTED,  SHEETED,  or  D  It  APED  CATTLE. 

For  illustrated  description,  see  first  page  Amer  ican  Agri¬ 
culturist  lor  Dec.,  18T7. 


N.  GUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses.  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep.  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs.  Toulouse, Bremen, 1  long  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze.  Blue.  Buff  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma. Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs.  <fee..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats.  Rabbits,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice.  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  band. 

Newfoundland  Pups  of  Centennial  First  Premium  Stock. 

1  to  Breeders  and  Farmers— our 

illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of 
Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep.  Hogs, 
High  class  land  and  water  fowls,  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A 
large  and  choice  stock  now  for  sale. 

Benson,  Burpee  &  Co.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Ohio  Improved  Chesters,  received  First  Pre¬ 
miums  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  Send  for  their  de¬ 
scription,  and  Choice  Poultry,  and  get  ready  for  the  Fall 
Fairs.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Early  spring  pigs,  two  months  old.  Boar,  $20.  Pair,  $37,50. 
Trio,  not  akin,  $55.  Orders  entered  on  receipt  of  $5.00,  and 
Ailed  in  rotation  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  journey.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  Iff.  Y. 

Poland  Cliiua  Pigs,  boxed  and  shipped  by  freight  or 
express,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  May  1st.  Address  for  low 
prices  E.  OLIPHANT,  New  Lisbon,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

2  Jersey  Bulls,  and  Jersey  Red  Swine,  Pigs. 

Send  for  Circular  giving  slaughtered  weights  of  heavi¬ 
est  crops  of  hogs,  some  averaged  over  700  pounds. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

/k  S.  IScelcnion,  South  Branch,  N.  J.,  offers 
■fiAA  for  sale  high  bred  Colts,  sired  by  Volunteer  Prince,  he 
by  Goldsmith’s  Volunteer,  dam,  Lucy,  she  by  Honest  Allen. 

"\VT  ATVTE1H  _ A  well  broken  saddle  and  car- 

xa  it  A  _I_i  a  t  o  riage  horse,  young,  sound, 
kind,  and  safe  for  a  lady  to  ride  and  drive.  Also  a  span  of 
ponies  14  to  15  hands  high,  well  broken  to  saddle  and  har¬ 
ness  ;  young,  sound,  and  gentle  enough  for  children  to  han¬ 
dle.  No  fancy  prices.  Address  S,  No.  53  Carroll  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  giving  full  description  and  price. 

Pure  bred  Fowls,  P.  Cochins,  Hondans,  White  Leghorns, 
Golden  Penciled  Hamburgs,  B.  B.  Red  Games,  and 
ixouen  Duck  eggs  for  sale,  also  Pekin  Duck  eggs. 

A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 


Imperial  Egg  Food. 


FOR, 

ALL  VARIETIES 

OF 


LAYING  KENS, 
YOUNG  CHICKS? 
DUCKS, 


(Trade  Mark.) 


and 

TURKEYS. 


POULTRY. 

WILL  MAKE  HEN’S  LAY, 

inn  3jDileJtallmiL?tLSUiPJ>?rt  Fowls  during  moulting,  keep  them  constantly  in  fine  condition,  and  increase  their  profit 
With^ so Slit  rPobilcS?  <?le  annually.  This  makes  hone  and  muscle  early,  and  will  save  them.  Packages  to  mix 

ForTalfhv 50  cts- :  ',a?Pr  *or  S1-00  and  SMO.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and  Postmasters.  Local  Agents  Wanted. 

„  n  „  ,  WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

H.  B.Ainold  &  Co.,  Boston.  |  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  |  Benson.  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  |  O.  C.  Swain  &  Co., 
Sail  Francisco,  Cal.  CHARLES  R.  ALLEY  &  CO..  Proprietors,  P.  O.  Box  103,  Hartford,  Conn. 


I-DO-IT 


for  2  stamps— SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi- 
...  „  „  gree.  “Amateur’s  Man- 

ual,  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 

Breeding  and  Management,"  or  thorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  cts  ,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  “  Eggs  for  hatch- 
tng,  Lt.  or  Dk.  Brahmas,  from  mated  hens  $5,  from  good 
stock  $3.  Ply.  Rocks  or  Houdans,  $4.  White  or  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  B.  R.  G.  Bantams,  $3.  Bronze  Turkeys  $5.  Pekin 
Ducks,  $4  per  sitting.  Stock  and  fowls  for  sale. 

I.  K.  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Exclusively.  Eight  years  of  careful  breeding  has  given 
me  very  desirable  stock.  Never  fail  of  premiums  wher¬ 
ever  exhibited.  At  Hartford,  received  D.  A.  Uphnm’s  special 
for  best  breeding-pen,  and  $39  at  Portland  for  best  collec¬ 
tion,  and  other  premiums ;  these  being  the  great  shows  of 
the  season,  and  my  only  exhibitions. 

A  few  yet  to  spare  at  $10  a  pair. 

6  Breeding  Yards,  Eggs  $3  for  13. 

n.  n  ^  _  V.  C.  GILMAN, 

Highland  Farm,  March,  1878.  Nashua,  N.  H. 

GAftflE  FOWLS.  RED  IRISH 
SETTERS, 

Carrier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J.  C. 
!  ER.  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
°  ^?°^d  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomat  Centennial,  Philadelphia  :  also 
1  borough-bred  Hounds.  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  'experience  in  them. 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON, 

Breeder  of  White  Leghorns, 

WESTERLY,  R.  I.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  doz.  Have  bred  these 
exclusively  for  11  years.  Shall  breed  this  season  from  3  yards. 

S°*  J  have  a  cock  that  has  scored  91  points. 

No.  2  “  “  44  «»  a  1  4* 

•  ®?<*erel  “  “  90  “  Fetch,  Judge. 

Showed  twice  this  season.  Result,  two  first  premiums. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

A  fine  lot  of  chicks  of  the  following  varieties  for  6ale. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Part.  Cochins,  Black  Cochins, 
White  Leghorns,  Ptymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas. 

A  Photograph  of  the  finest  Poultry  House  in  the  U.  S.,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cts. 

W.  G.  TRACY, 

_ To  wand  a.  Pa. 

ROCK  MAPLE  POULTRY  FARM. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

Tlie  Best  Fowls  for  All  Purposes* 

lam  now  prepared  to  deliver  P.  Rock  and  White  African 
th«?  hatching  season  of  1878,  at  $1.50  per  13, 
or  $2.00  for  26,  carefully  packed  and  warranted  fresh.  Remit 
money  through  Post  Office  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

GEO.  H.  RATHBUy,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Brown  Ijeglioi’n  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 
I  will  forward  your."  broods  of  clucks,  age  from  10  to  21 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chick,  after  .Tunc  3.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $3.00  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Emsworth,  Pa.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PEKW  DUCK  and  BROWN  LEGHORN 

Eggs,  at  prices  to  suit  the  hard  times.  Send  for  my  circular 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Address 
_ EVAS  LEWIS,  Scarlet’s  Mill,  Pa. 


RIVERSIDE  FARM. — Jerseys, Berkshircs, and  Cots- 
.  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 
_  C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

W.  I5EYNOK.l>S,  Csicltoo,  ¥a„ 

®  Breeder,  Shipper,  and  Importer  of  Pure  Bred 
Fowls.  Write  for  Price-list. 

Premium  Bronze  Turkeys,  Plymouth  Rocks, 

L.  Brahmas,  Black,  W  hite,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs 
$6  and  $2  per  13.  GEO.  S.  WHEELER,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  SfadML^^-,3® 

26  $2.50.  N.  P.  PAYNE,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  I 
13  for  Sl-tiS.  I 


CORBETT’S  INCUBATOR  and  Mother  combined, 
100  eggs  capacity,  $25.  17  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Med¬ 
als  received.  Testimonials  and  Catalogue  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Prof.  A.  CORBETT, 

7  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Day’s  $60  Automatic  IncnMor 

Hatches  and  rears  tlie  young  chicks!  Highest  possible 
endorsements ! 

Bay’s  Fire  Alarm  Clocks. 

Run  in  any  position  ;  keep  good  time,  and  give  warning 
when  there  is  danger  of  fire.  Sent  by  mail.  Price  $5. 
Address  HAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GGS  FOR  HATCHING,  from '.high  class  White 
Leghorns,  $1.00  per  13.  Address 

F.  A.  JOY,  Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

CHOICE  EGGS-LOW  PRICES. 

My  Spring  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
from  13  varieties  of  purc-bred  fowls,  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  promptly  sent  to  ail  who  send  me  their  address  with  a 
stamp.  It  contains  also  valuable  practical  hints  to  poultry 
raisers.  Address 

A.  M.  CAREY,  Sclinsgrovc,  Penn, 


High  Class  Poultry. 


E 


tlllU  VJ.  k7.  I  tit  1 1  tat  1 1 1  o.  J.  vjl  4VL  evil  owiouik’, 

reasonable  prices.  Eggs,  securely  packed  in 
new  baskets,  $3.00  per  13,  or  $5.00  l'or  26.  Send 
for  new,  novel,  practical  and  useful  Circular. 

_ GEO*  S*  JOSS  EL  YN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  -High-class,  thorough¬ 
bred  stock  only.  “Magrane’s”  Light  Brahmas,  Dark 
Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins,  Silver-laced,  and  White  Booted 
Bantams.  $3.00  per  13.  No  circulars.  MAGRANE  & 
FAIRSERVICE,  104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JOEL  B  RUNNER,  Kl’KISK: 

Breeder  of  first-class  Brown  Eegliorns,  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  and  Rouen  Ducks,  Eggs  $2.00  per  13,  three  sit- 
tings  for  $5.00.  No  circulars.  _ 

P  Rocks,  Brahmas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Spanish  and  G 
.  Seabrignt,  eggs  for  sale.  Ground  Bone  and  O.  Shell 
for  fowls,  and  Land  Fertilizers  cheap.  Address  A.  VIGNOS, 
P.  M.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

BUCHAN’S  am*. 

siMr 


LTGHT  BRAHMAS 
13  for  75c. 


Carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  express  office. 
Address  F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chndd’s  Ford,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


Cresylic 
SHEEP  DIP. 

Patented  May  28th,  1867,  Re-issued  July  30 th,  1872. 

A  Saponaceous  Compound  with.  Cresylic  and 
Carbolic  Acid. 

For  Preventing  and  Curing  the  Scab  and  all  parasitic  dis¬ 
eases  of  tlie  Skin.  Will  destroy  Lice,  Tics,  Fleas,  &c. 

is  beneficial  to  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
flock.  The  use  of  this  DIP  will  cleanse  and  tvhilen  the 
Fleece— also  increased  the  growth  or  weight  sufficient  to  be 
a  full  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  the  Compound. 

This  Preparation  is  Warranted  to  be  entirely  harmless 
and  free  from  all  poisonous  Compounds,  and  will  posi¬ 
tively  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  Put  up  in  packages  of  1, 
5,  10, '50,  100,  and  200  pounds. 

Buchan’s  Cresylic  Ointment. 

Certain  Death  to  the  Screw  Worm  or  Grub, 

It  not  only  destroys  the  worms,  hut  cleanses  and  quickly 
heals  up  the  offensive  sores  made  by  it. 

No  fly  will  attack  a  wound  to  which  this  preparation  has 
been  applied.  Sheep  which  rarely  recover  from  tlie  attack 
of  the  worm  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  arc  quickly 
cured  by  this  application.  In  solution,  this  ointment  will  he- 
found  invaluable  for  Healing  Saddle  Galls,  and  all  abrasions 
of  tlie  skin  of  animals. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD, 

83  Jolin  Street,  New  York. 

RARE  CHANCE  stcSck.  "farm! 

Hog  Island  in  Narraganset  Bay,  mile  from  shore,  all  in 
one  farm  of  212  acres.  No  vermin.  Good  buildings,  large 
sheep  houses.  Valuable  shore  privilege.  Price  $85  per  acre.. 
Terms  liberal.  For  full  information,  apply  to 

Dr.  JI.  M.  HOWE,  1606  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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TEAS  REDUCED 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  TI1E  REST. 

Send  for  oar  New  Reduced  Price  List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY. 

P.  0.  Box  5643.  31  and  33  Vesey  St„  New  York  City, 

La  Dows  JointeJ  Pulvermn£  &  Mffli 

DISC  HARROW. 


Qi 

"S, 

s 

33 


S3 

s 

ft" 

Fr> 

«" 

Being  jointed  in  the  center,  is'adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  hoth  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
priee  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States, except  New  England. 
EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  for  the  New  England  States. 


RANDOLPH’S  NEW  DITCHEK, 

REVERSIBLE- Double  lender— doing  work  of  sixty 
men  by  horse-power  at  cost  of  six!  Steam  Machines,  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  $10  per  day  to  run,  doing  from  $100  to  $140 
work.  Circulars  from 

RANDOLPH  BROS.,  Ill  Broadway',  New  York. 

SNYDER’S 

“  Little  Ciant” 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

For  Farmers,  Machinists, 
Printers,  and  all  requiring 
Light  Power. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  H.  I’. 
Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler 
complete,  from  $150  to  $450. 
We  make  Hi  e  Strongest  Holier 
and  the  Best  Engine  in  the 
country.  Call  at  our  Factory 
Ei  and  examine,  or  send  for  free 
T| Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

SNYDER  BROS., 

^  '■  x  94  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


BOOKWALT-EIl  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
llie  low  price  ol 

3  Horse-Power . $242.00 

4K  “  ,,b  .  283.50 

6 %  “  “  .  343.50 

Put  on  Cars  ntfipringfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


“  Eclipse” 

FARM 


[See  page  240, 
Agriculturist, 
W77.1  Send  for 
Centennial 
Judges’  Report 
and  Catalogue 
of  Engines, Boil¬ 
ers,  Sawmills, 
&c.  Address 
FRICK  &  CO., 
Waynesboro, 
Fra»tliuCo„Pa 


1  <4  H  ft  A /A  6  Strawberry,  Baspberry,  Bind,  berry, 
I  mMM  V.1V.IVJ  Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus  Boots, 
X,e/  •J 1/  U  i^ach  Trees,  all  the  best  sons.  Can 
not  be  undersold  on  first-class  stock.  See  some  Prices  on 
p#ge  112,  March  No.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


CALCICAKE; 

or,  Compressed  Calcimine. 

Something  Netv  for  Walls  aud  Ceilings.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  Economical.  Ready  for  Use,  and 
can  be  Applied  by  Any  One. 

AYEEILL  PAINT, 

READY  FOR  USE. 

This  Paint  is  indorsed  as  the  best  by  thousands  who  have 
used  it  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Send  for  Sample  Cards,  furnished  free  by  the 

AYERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Hurling;  Slip,  N.  Y,;  171  East  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago  5  132  East  River  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  N.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  SSace  Sts., 
Philadelphia;  191  High  St.,  Boston. 

33  ®  t  et,  ho  1  i  m  la  &  e3.  1807. 


If  you  would  paint  your  house  with  the  best, 

PURCHASE  ONLY  THE 

“PHCENIX  BRAND” 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD, 

Manufactured  by  ECKSTEIN,  HILLS  &  CO., 
Cincinnati,  O., 

Who  make  a  Perfectly  Pure  Lead  only. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY, 

C.  COBBY  <fc  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

BERRY  bb°aX8Eks.^d 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. _ 

SKITOEB, 


3 H  to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 

All  parts  duplicated. 

Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  'WOOD, 
_ Eric,  Pa. _ 

"ESTABLISHES^  M  1844. 


IpS 


& 

_ 

C  LOT 


POWER 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

WITH 

Double  Platform. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


GENUINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES,  DIA- 

vJT  MONDS  (a  specialty),  Articles  in  Silver ;  Jewelry  only 
in  gold  of  14  carats  and  upward.  No  deception  in  quality  or 
price.  Prices  reasonable.  Over  30  years  at  the  same  place. 

H.  N.  SQUIRES,  97, Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

CENTENNIAL,  SWEET  CORN. -I  HAVE  A 

limited  quantity  or  this  very,  early,  sweet,  delicious  corn  ; 
ears  large  for  early,  and  1  lie  most  desirable  siveet  corn 
grown.  Orders  filled  by  mail  at  25  cents  per  pint. 

C.  D.  AVERY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Adamant  Plows 

are  the  only  Hard  Metal 
Plows  that  are  adapted  to 
ttiese.  Self  -  Sharpening 
Shares  Beware!  If  you 
buy  any  oilier  kind,  you  will 
!  ft  regret  it.  Both  Wings  and 

1  N §  Points  are  Self  sharpening. 

To  Reverse  the  Point  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  bot¬ 
tom  oi  a  cast  plow  call  he 
kept  level.  Unless  a  plow 
is  sharp,  the  plowing  can 
not  be  of  uniform  depth. 
Save  your  Teams.  Save 
Labor.  Save  Money. 
THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Beekman  St.,N.Y. 

!^LEWIat(Al65s  Swivel  Plow. 

Is  our  former  popu¬ 
lar  Swivel  Plow,  re¬ 
constructed  and  im¬ 
proved.  No  other 
equals  it.  Send  for 
Circular. 

Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

WlcTriOPOLITAN  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

(Established  in  1855.) 

In  addition  to  a  large  assort’ 
meat  of  useful  implements  for 
the  Farm  and  Garden,  I  have 
many  valuable  improvements 
to  offer ;  among  vrbich  are  the 
|  following : 

_ f  ADAMANT  PLOW,  with  BE- 

VEP.SIBLE  SELF-SHARPENING  POINT. 

Reversible  self-sharpening  Point  for  Regular  Plows  of  followlag 
numbers :  18,  18%,  19,  19%,  20,  21,  Eagle  D,  2%  D,  Ac. 

I  sell  all  Plows  with  this  VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENT,  when 
so  ordered,  and  at  a  very  small  extra-cost.  __ 

The  NEW  SELF-ADJUSTING  STEEL  TOOTH  HARROW,  IRON 
AGE  CULTIVATOR,  CAHOON’S  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER, 
TRUE’S  POTATOE  PLANTER,  EUREKA  POST-HOLE  DIGGER, 
Reid’s  Pat.  Butter  Worker,  and  Best  Level  Tread  Horae  Power. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING,  60  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

The  Birdsell  Clover  Separator, 


SOUTH  BEND,  INI). 


Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  PEED-MILL  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  the  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
Sand  Judges  Report.  Pay  for  itself  in  a 
few  weeks.  D.  KAHNWJ5ILHR, 

120  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


Giant 


Corn  Mill, 

His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  tine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

manufactured  by 
J.  A.  PIELD,  SON  «fc  CO., 
922  N.  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis. 
.  COHU,  Cen.  Agent, 

97  Water  St.,  Mew  York. 

Lion  Feed  Fuller, 

combines  the  latest  and 
best  improvement,  and  to¬ 
day  is  the  most  popular 
fodder  cutter  m  market. 

Can  furnish  them  with 
the  best  safety  fly-wheel 
made,  if  desired. 

Also  otliersiyles  of  lead¬ 
ing  cutters.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars  to 

Belcher  it  Taylor 

Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Tabular  I 

low  Sockets  for 

SOP  1 

JUGGIES 

^  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  RESIDENCE  for  any 

Family.— EDUCATIONAL  Advantages  UNSURPASS¬ 
ED,  from  Primary  Schools  up  to  the  best  COLLEGIATE.— 
Society  most  Desirable  in  every  respect.— CITY  and  COUN¬ 
TRY  advantages  admirably  combined.— One  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  Residences  for  a  well-to-do  family,  in  one  of  New 
England’s  most  beautiful  “  City-towns  ”— For  SALE  or  to 
LEASE,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished,  on  very  favorable  terms,  at  a  very  low  price.  For 
particulars,  address  “  Residence,”  care  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 


[April, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1878.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Aileu’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Alleu’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture..  .  1  50 

Allen’s  (3.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  80 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 1  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture .  4  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting.  New  Edition.  2  00 

Boinmer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’3  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk  . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Breecn-loaders.  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  1  50 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual. .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  3  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Burns’ Architectural  JDrawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium . 75 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  I  50 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  30 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market.. ..pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  Ltimo.  .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1  iino .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . . .  1  25 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide. - - - 1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . . . . 2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  .  75 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  World . . ..  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metvopolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Hand  "ook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  LandscapeGardening.  1  50 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  00 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  4  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Fleld’3  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-says  by  practical  growers.]  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses .  2  50 

i  Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols . 5  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo...  2  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  t  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 1  00 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  CO 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4  ; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Helmsley’s  Hardv  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure . .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. .  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  I  made  $330  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  nnd  Wine .  1  00 

Hussey’s  Home  Bu  lding .  5  00 

•  Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50  . 

i  Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases . : .  1  75 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.. paper,  40c _ cloth .  75 

Kllppnrt’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses . , .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  t  50 

Bering's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

McClure's  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide, .  1  00 


McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . . .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Norris’ American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Norton’s  Scien  title  Agriculture . .  75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  CO 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture . .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Phin’sHowto  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Phln’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  ...  1  00 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound.  7  vols.,  each .  t  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  IT8781 .  30 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.:  cloth....  60 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States...  4  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing . 75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  100 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stewart's  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  . .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  00 

Tlie  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice . 50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery _ .' . 1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers' Manual.  3  vols .  .  4  50 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . — , .  1  50 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gardenfliaper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures . 50 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  l . 10  00 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _  20  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring's  Earth  Closets  ana  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring's  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry, 8vo  edition  . 2  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Village  Farms. ...  75 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 3  00 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  2  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings _  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl.. . 2  50 

WT right’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . 2  50 

IN  STOCK  : 

Aveling’s  Carpentry  and  Joinery . .  1  25 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  33 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  33 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy . 5  00 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flo  wers,&  Farming  2  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . . .  2  00 

Book  of  lions' hold  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth..  75 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  vols. .  . : . 20  00 

Buchanan’s  Cultm-e  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making _  75 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheen .  1  25 

Cook’s  Inju’  ious  Insects  of  Michigan .  15 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology . 2  50 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols .  5  CO 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Emerson’s  Farmers'  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  50 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fowder’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow .  20 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  .  50 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide...  3  00 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses . .  4  00 

Harazthv’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . 5  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnston’s  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc .  60 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 


Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  l  50 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1  50 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee .  1  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat .  1  75 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  8  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  ...  3  00 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  00 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5  50 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard's  Our  Common  Insects .  2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  2  50 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  .  1  25 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Mucli .  l  50 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waiers .  3  50 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers .  2  00 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book .  5  00 

Trapper’s  Guide.- .  1  50 

Vine’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler .  1  50 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . .  2  00 

Wildwood's  Hand-Book  for  Y'oung  Sporlsmen .  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Rand) .  50 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Youiuans’ Household  Science .  t  75 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Publishers  Of  Books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Horticulture,  Architecture 
Field  Sports,  Horses,  Cattle.  Poul 
try.  Bees.  Swine,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc 


Descriptive  Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants 


Your  Garden. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  best  books  about  it. 
Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure.. Post-paid,  $1.50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  “  $1.50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden..  “  $1.50 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  “  $1.50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  $2.50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . —  “  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  “  80 

River’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  “  $1.00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture..  “  $1.50 

Roe’s  Manual  on  Culture  of  Small  Fruits  “  50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1S72  wo  gave  Illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  lo  be  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  nnd  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1S73  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  wo  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  t lie  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  bad  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  got  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING, 

2*4  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES 


AND  COMPLETE 


MANUFACTURING  OUTFITS, 

FURNISHED  BY 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

AT  STI1L1L  LOWER  PRICES. 

We  received  the  highest  awards  for  the  best.  Cheese  and  Butter  Apparatus  at  the  late  great  Cheese 
and  Batter  fair,  held  ai  Chicago,  111.,  with  cash  prizes  amounting  to  $135.00. 

We  are  sole  manufacturers  of  the  HI  ItllEhl,  GA\(i  CHEESE  PRESS,  which  took  the  first  prize  at  this 
lair.  This  is  the  only  Press  that  has  right  to  use  the  bandager,  all  ol  hers  subject  to  royalty  of  $4.00  per  hoop. 

Our  ECONOMIZER  BOILERS— with  and  without,- Engines— both  portable  and  stationary,  will  make  more 
steam  from  less  fuel  than  any  other  Horizontal  Boilers  built.  Price  very  low. 

The  Economizer  Boilers  are  manufactured  for  us  tin  duplicate  parts),  under  United  States  patents,  by  Porter  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  thus  securing  perfection  and  uniformity. 

Our  New '(>00  Gallon  Refrigerator  Vats,  for  setting  milk  for  cream  and  afterward  making  the  milk  into 
cheese  in  same  vat;  received  highest  praise  at  the  Chicago  fair. 

Our  Latest  Improved  Patent  Knife  Curd  Mill  is  recommended  by  the  best  cheese  makers  In  the  land. 

We  are  first  hands  with  greatly  reduced  prices  also  tor  Rennets,  Annattoine,  Annatto,  Bandage,  Seale 
Boards,  Liquid  Rennet  Extract,  imported  dry  Extract  of  Rennet,  Oeneral  Agents  for  all  dairy 

districts  tortlie  Genuine  Ashton  Salts. 

All  correspondence  answered  promptly.  Circulars  and  price*  lurnisned  freely. 

The  O’Neil  Self-healing  Vats  at  prices  less  than  ever  before. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  To  introduce  our  brand  of  Razor 
Steel  pocket  cutlery,  we  will  send 
sample  two  blade  Pocket  Knife 
to  any  address,  postage  paid,  for 
50  cents.  We  use  best  razor  steel, 
I  warrant  every  blade,  and  will  re- 
j  place  any  returned  as  soft  or 
I  flawy.  Have  a  one  blade,  boy’s 
knife,  25  cts ;  ladies  pen  knives,  25  to  50  cts ;  extra  thick  two 
blade  pocket  knife,  75  cts.;  ebony  handle,  three  blade,  75  cts.; 
RAZOR  STEEL  PRUNING  KNIFE,  75  CENTS. 

MAHER  &  GROSH.  Cutlers, 

 Toledo,  I Hiio. 


STEAM  ENG-INES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Fa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong,  anddu 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  G  rist  and  Rice  s 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses  I 
and  Machinery  gener-  M 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  =H 
answered. 

Vertlca]Enginesswith  or  without  s  g- 
wheets,  very  conveni-  —  -  ” 

ent,  ccon  tmical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  Lest  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig 
1  is  engine! 
in  use.  Fig. 

^2  ready  for 
road. 


A  TWO  BLADE! 

RAZOR  STEEL 
Pocket  Knife! 

for  50  Cents. 


Fig.  2. 


Send  for 

Catalogue. 


The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  ” - 

Fe  ma. 

Agricultural  i 
Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable 
simple tt.  most 

economic  1 

and  perfect  in  _  _ 

tjrtn.eiraldt  Send  for  llli^tratciTt  italO!LU‘."**^taili. 
ready  for  market.  Address  A  B  Farc/u7iai%  York .  Pa.  Y'  * 

GARDENER’S  PITCHING  APPARATUS. 


For  unloading  hay,  grain,  etc.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  put 
It.  Send  for  circular.  This  circular  gives  you  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  E.  V.  R.  GARDENER  &  CO., 

Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  Friend  Grain 


MAYNARD 


RIFLES 

AND  SHOT  GUNS, 

CREEDIOOR,  MID-RANGE, 

SPORTING’  AND  HUNTING. 

The  nest  Gun  for  all  purposes  ever  manufactured.  For 
full  description,  with  price  list,  address 

MASS.  ARMS  CO..  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


STEEL  PENS, 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  Yoek. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Ageut.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT&SOJVS, 

MAGIC 

Cold-Water 

Fountain  Pen. 

This  Pen  writes  without  ink.  "Will  outlast  12  steel  pens. 
Sample,  hv  mail,  10  cents ;  3  for  25  cents;  13  dozen  for  $2.00. 
Also,  dealers  in  Pens,  Pencils,  Stationery,  and  Novelty 
Goods.  Catalogue  Free.  City  Novelty  Co., 

108  South  gth  st,.  Philadelphia. 


And  Fertilizer  Drill, 

The  quantity  is  regulated  with  gear-wheels  in  a  CONE, 
so  there  are  no  loose  wheels  or  (movable  feeders, 
and  it  will  sow  any.  grain  perfectly  and  accurately. 

It  has  the  best  Spring  Hoe,  and  every  Drill  1ms  a 

Force- Feed  Grass-Seeder,  Patent  Shifter,  and 
Surveyor  free. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  description,  prices,  and  a 
Full  Centennial  Report,  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Address,  stating  where 
you  saw  this  notice, 

FARMERS’  FRIEhlD  MANUF’C  CO., 

Daytan,  Ohio. 


THE 


For  pamphlet  fully  explaining  (he  above 
illustration,  address 

THE  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Made  rapidly  with  Stencil  and  Ivev  Check 
Outfits.  Catalogues  and  Samples  FffEE.  S. 
M.  Spencer,  112  Washington  St. .Boston, Mass. 


GLOBE  NAIL 


111.  EVE  MW 


About,  ten  years  ago  the  GLOBE  NAIF.  COMPANY 
of  Boston,  put  on  the  market  the  first  pointed,  polished 
and  finished  HorseShoe  Nalls  ready  for  driving.  Previous 
to  that  time  all  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  pointed,  and  most  of 
them  made,  by  the  slioers  In  their  own  shops  at  the  rate  of 
but  six  pounds  per  day. 

The  Globe  Nail  was  at  once  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  then  in  use.  It  soon  became  so  popular 
that  all  manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  compelled 
to  make  their  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  the  last  ten 
years  it  lias  been  the  model.  Each  year  the  Nail  bus  been 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  to  such  a  point  have  we 
educated  the  shoers  that  now  they  will  hardly  use  a  nail  un¬ 
less  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 


Group 

Judges 

IT. 


■^ioished  N  ajf® 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  we  were 
awarded  the  Medal  and  the  following  report,  far  stronger 
than  that  given  upon  any  other  Nail ; 

International  Exhibition,  1876.) 

TJ.  S.  Centennial  Commission.  I 

[Bureau  op  Awards.] 

Philadelphia,  June  22,  1876. 
No.  239,  Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.: 

Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed,  Polished  and  Finished.  The 
uniformity  in  size,  smoothness  of  finish,  hardness  and  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  the  iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  excellence  of  the  head 
and  point,  the  tensile  strength  of  bode,  and  riveting  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  Nails,  unite  in  making  them  of  the  very  highest 
tdass  of  manufacture. 

Recommended  for  an  Award  ol  Merit. 

DANIEL  STEINMETZ,  Philn..  Chairman, 

J.  D.  IMBODEN.  Richmond.  Va.. 

CHARLES  STAPLES,  Portland,  Me. 

G.  L.  REED.  Clearfield.  Pa..  , 

DAV.  McHARDY,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 

T.  DIEFENBACH.  Germany.  J 

We  annex  a  sample  of  the  testimonials  we  receive  dally 
from  all  parts  of  the  country : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  JuneO,  1877. 
Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Find  enclosed  advertisement  and  postal  card 
concerning  your  Nail.  [Referring  to  a  scurrilous  advertise¬ 
ment  and  postal  card,  disparaging  the  Globe  Nail,  circulated 
hv  a  rival  manufacturer  over  the  humbug  signature  of 
“Humane  Society  lor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals."  No  Society  bearing  that  title  ever  existed.]  As  I 
take  a  groat  interest  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,— I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  The  Globe  Nail.  Though  I  am  not  a  very  extensive 
Horse  Shoer,  yet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  the  different 
makes  to  speak  knowingly.  I  have  used  the  Globe  Nail  in 
my  shop  and  on  the  race  track  for  six  years,  on  all  classes  of 
horses,  from  the  heavy  draft  horse  to  i he  tender  footed  run¬ 
ning  horse:  and  I  can  salelv.say  it  has  no  superior  in 
point  of  Toughness,  Shape,  and  Finish,  if  it  lias 
any  equal,  i  have  used  about  tllteen  hundred  pounds  of 
Globe  Nails  a  year  for  i he  last  six  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
have  found  four  Imperfect  Nails,  two  of  which  I  returned  to 
you  about  two  years  ago  and  received  in  return  four  perfect 
ones,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  If  my  men  had  no  better 
sense  than  to  drive,  those  imperfect  Nails  in  a  horse’s  foot,  I 
would  not  consider  it  the  limit  of  the  Nail  if  the  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bosses  would  look  more  to  the  competency  of 
their  men  and  less  to  trying  to  get  shoeing  nails  a  few  cents 
a  pound  cheaper,  we  would  have  fewer  lame  horses.  I 
know  for  safety  and  durability,  with  a  man 
who  understands  his  business  to  drive  them, 
your  Nails  can’t  be  beat !  I  am  willing  to  pay,  with¬ 
out  anv  suit,  for  all  horses  that  are  lamed  in  my  shop  by 
using  the  Globe  Nail.  As  long  as  it  is  made  as  at  present.  I 
shall  continue  to  nse.it,  even  if  I  could  get  other  Nails  for 
nothing.  I  consider  it  the  safest  Nail  that  was  ever  driven 
in  a  horse’s  foot. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

(Signed,)  ‘  P.  H.  O’NEILL. 

Horse  Shoer,  No.  LOOT  Broadway. 

P.  S.— I  think  I  could  get  every  boss  In  St,  Louis  to  sign 
this  il  I  thought  it  necessary.  P.  H.  O’N. 

The  best  Horse  is  sure  to  win.  SO 
CLEAR  THE  TRACK  FOR  THE 

GLOBE  NAIL  CO. 


skjlfe 
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NUMBER  5, 


vol.  xxxvi; 
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Orange  judd  company 
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$3,750,000  Paid  to  Policy-Holders  by 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

f  XtARTFOJRX*.  COX2f. 

Every  Farmer  and  Business  Man 


SHOULD  HAVE  A 


Life  or  General  Accident  Policy. 

Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  Agents  everywhere. 

WATER — WATER1- 

so  needful  for  Man.  Beast,  and 
Earth,  can  be  had  at  any  point 
very  cheaply,  b  nse  of  Wind- 
Mills.  They  will  pump  from 
Well,  S.pring.  or  River,  and  de¬ 
liver  it  where  anil  when  needed. 

Never  huv  a  Wind-Mill  without 
first  getting  our  circular  and 
prices--you  will  save  money. 

ECLIPSE  WIND-MILL  CO., 

Beloit,  Wis. 


gtorr  an 


Take  it  Easy. 

Common-Sense  Chairs 
and  Rockers. 

With  or  without  Reading  Table.  For 
sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 
F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-list. 
Be  careful  that  the  chairs  are  stamp¬ 
ed  with  my  name  in  full ;  others  are  imitations. 

HARDWARE  and  CUTLERY. 

Builders  Hardware.— Everything  necessarv  for  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  the  House,  Barn,  or  Outhouses.  Machin¬ 
ists  Hardware. — Screws.  Washers,  Bolts.  Wrenches,  etc. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  including  Refrigerators,  al¬ 
so  Farming  Implements  and  Tools  ot  all  kinds 
JOSEPH  T.  FARRINGTON, 

32  Howard  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Racine  Iron  Works 

MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  &  Ornamental  Iron  Goods, 


Ferneries,  or  Wardian  Cases,  Aquaria,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Vases,  Brackets,  Plant  Window  Boxes, 
Flower  Stands,  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor,  Racine,  Wis. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


THE 


ii 


Model  Piano. 

PRICE  $  I  50  to  $200. 

The  “Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright  or  Cottage 
piano;  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best  materials  that  can 
be  procured  ;  tile  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  ils  durabili¬ 
ty  is  guaranteed;  it  is  small,  light,  and  occupies  hut  little 
room,  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the  “Model”  is 
sold  at  about,  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for  any 
other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  people  of  moderate  means,  and  those  living  in  small 
houses;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  for  beginners,  and  on 
account  ot  its  low  price,  commends  itself  to  every  parent, 
because,  it  possesses  all  the  principal  features  of  the  finest 
piano,  and  lias  none  of  tbe  numerous  disadvantages  ot  the 
1*66(1  organ. 

For  Gil  particulars  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  and 
state  where  you  saw  this  notice. 

SIMPSON  A  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

No.  5  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SEND  10  CENTS 

For  Catalogue  and  Samples  of 

Imported  Embossed  Scrap  Pictures, 

for  Decorating  Pottery,  Scrap  Books,  &c. 
OSCAR  W.  YOUNG,  Importer, 

No.  60  4th  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 

GREENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  institute 
■  and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1S02.  On  direct  route  from  N.  T  .  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  anv  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F  D  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M„  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


INCREASE  YOUR  CORN  CROP. 
Mapes*  Com  Manure. 

Ammonia,  4.50  to  5  per  cent;  Phosphoric  Acid,  10  to  12;  Potash,  6  to  7. 

This  is  a  COMPLETE  MANURE  for  Corn,  and  requires  the  use  of  no  other 
fertilizer.  It  contains  ALL  THE  INGREDIENTS  required  in  a  fertilizer  to 
secure  the  full  SEED  DEVELOPMENT,  insuring  a  large  yield  of  ears  of 
superior  quality,  as  well  as  improving  the  feeding  quality  of  the 
stalks.  It  is  not  a  stimulant  and  does  not  exhaust  the  land. 

Directions  for  Use  accompany  each  Bag. 

Price  per  ton  (2,000  lbs.) . $49.50  |  Price  per  hag  (200  lbs.) . $5.20 

Cartage  (fifty  cents)  charged  only  on  quantity  less  than  half  ton. 

For  List  of  Manures  for  all  Spring  Crops,  see  advertisement  in  American  Agriculturist  lor  April,  page  152.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 


LA  BELLE  CHOCOLATIERE. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BAKER’S  COCOA, 

BAKER’S  BROMA, 

BREAKFAST  COCOA, 

PREMIUM  CRACKED  COCOA, 
BAKER’S  CHOCOLATE, 

FRENCH  VANILLA  CHOCOLATE, 

EAGLE  FRENCH  CHOCOLATE, 

GERMAN  SWEET  CHOCOLATE. 

Acknowledged  the  BEST  throughout  the  World. 

SOLD  BY  AI.JL  THE  PRINCIPAL.  GROCERS. 


PATTERNS. 


Lady’s  Overskirt. 

Waist  measures,  22  to  30  in. 

Five  sizes.  Price  25c. 

Shf  yards  material,  24  inches  wide,  will  make  the  above 
overskirt.  Pattern  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and 
measure.  Send  a  3-cent  postage  stamp  for  our  new  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Fashion  Plate;  they  represent  250  of  all  the 
leading  styles  for  Ladies.  Misses,  and  little  children. 

Address  JAMES  McCALL  &  CO.. 

48  East  14th  St..  New  York. 


World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  York. 
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For  pamphlet  fully  explaining  the  above 
illustration,  address 

THE  LAMIi  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

E>GU§H  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Page s.  SI  .00  per  line  (ajrate),  each  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page — SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

IWITIOX. 

Ordinary  Images,  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Second  Cover  Page.  1 5  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts. per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  cacti  insertion. 

|J2?“Xo  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  CHAMPION  COMBINED  MOWER  AND  SELF-RAKING  REAPER.  — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Until  recently,  combined  reapers  and  mowers 
have  been  considered  unsatisfactory  machines,  and 
farmers  have  been  to  some  extent  prejudiced 
,  against  them.  This  has  been  unfortunate,  because 
few  farmers  can  afford  to  buy  two  machines  to  per¬ 
form  two  similar  operations,  when  one  could  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose.  But  after  six  years  of 
successful  work  it  has  been  proved  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  effective 
operation  of  a  combined  machine  have  been  van¬ 
quished  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  machine  of 
which  we  give  the  above  illustration.  This  is  the 
Champion  Combined  Self-raking  Reaper  and  Mow- 
£r,  made  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  character  of  the 
machine  is  readily  apparent  from  the  engraving, 

I  and  the  full  details,  which  show  the  reaping-ma¬ 
chinery  added  to  the  mower,  are  given  on  another 
page.  At  figure  1,  on  page  168,  the  mower  is  shown 
so  clearly,  that  there  can  he  no  mistake  about  the 
parts,  and  at  figure  2  the  added  apparatus  is  so 
shown,  that  the  operation  of  the  combined  machine 


is  equally  clear.  It  is  needless  to  say  anything  in 
regard  to  the  reputation  of  the  Champion  machines. 
The  name  is  familiar  to  every  farmer,  who  has  seen 
or  heard  of  mowers  and  reapers,  and  the  fact  that 
35,000  of  these  machines  are  made  annually  in  the 
workshops  of  the  Company — the  largest  manufac¬ 
tory  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  world — 
evidences  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  In 
regard  to  awards  for  excellence  at  exhibitions,  the 
Champion  machines  have  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  exhibited.  It  took  five  first  premium  medals 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  an  award  of  five 
diplomas  for  the  finest  exhibit  in  the  Hall  and  for 
merit  in  the  great  field  trial  held  in  connection  with 
the  Centennial.  At  this  trial  the  Champion  machine 
recorded  the  remarkably  light  and  hitherto  unex¬ 
ampled  draft  of  only  131  pounds.  It  also  succeeded 
in  cutting  perfectly  grass  that  had  been  beaten  and 
laid  by  storms,  and  in  addition,  to  make  the  test 
more  severe,  had  been  flattened  by  a  heavy  roller 
drawn  over  it.  No  severer  test  than  this  could  be 


imagined.  As  a  reaper  it  cuts  the  grain  success¬ 
fully,  although  it  may  be  laid  and  tangled  in  the 
worst  manner,  and  delivers  it  in  good  and  even 
gavels  ready  for  binding.  These  two  important 
operations  are  accomplished  equally  well,  and  the 
change  from  mower  to  reaper  or  back  again  can  be 
made  with  ease  in  twenty  minutes.  Clover-seed  and 
flax  may  also  be  successfully  harvested  with  it. 
The  catalogues  of  makers  of  first-class  machinery 
are  publications  of  high  excellence,  and  serve  a 
purpose  beyond  mere  advertising.  To  this  the 
catalogue  describing  the  Champion  is  no  excep¬ 
tion,  as  the  machine  is  shown  in  action  in  its  va¬ 
rious  combinations  and  positions,  including  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  road,  while  every  detail  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  given  with  such  distinctness  and  accu¬ 
racy,  that  one  at  all  acquainted  with  mechanics 
can,  by  a  study  of  the  catalogue,  understand 
the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  form  an 
opinion  of  its  working  in  the  field,  almost  as  well, 
as  from  an  actual  inspection  of  the  thing  itself. 
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I*Iastei-  on  Clover. — “  J.  G.  W.,”  Bates 
Co.,  Mo.  Plaster  should  be  sown  upon  clover  as  soon  as 
the  growth  is  vigorous  in  spring— about  the  first  week  in 
May  is  the  usual  time.  80  to  200  pounds  per  acre  is  used. 
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Mints  for  Work. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  ijears,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  paper ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 
Corn  Planting.— Over  a  large  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  planting  of  corn  begins  with  May.  Although 
early  planting  is  convenient,  and  in  some  cases  un¬ 
avoidable  to  prevent  stress  of  work,  yet  with  corn 
it  is  a  question  if  anything  is  saved  by  hurrying 
it  into  the  ground.  The  first  operation,  that  of 
Plowing  Sod  Ground,  we  generally  postpone  until 
ready  to  plant,  so  that  the  seed  may  go  into  fresh 
mellow  soil,  and  the  clover  grow  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  With  fallow  ground  this  may  not  apply. 

Manure  for  Corn.— Corn  is  a  gross  feeder,  and 
fresh  manure  is  acceptable  to  it.  Where  the  sod 
has  been  top-dressed  early  in  the  spring,  and  the 
manure  turned  under  with  the  vigorous  growth  of 
herbage,  no  better  preparation  can  be  made  for  this 
crop.  Then  after  harrowing,  a  light  dressing  of 
some  active  artificial  fertilizer,  guano,  blood-ma¬ 
nure,  fish  scrap  ;  or  either  of  the  special  corn  ma¬ 
nures  may  be  given  broadcast,  or  in  the  hill.  When 
the  sod  has  not  been  previously  fertilized,  the 
manure, if  coarse,  may  be  spread  upon  it  and  plowed 
under,  or,  if  fine,  may  be  harrowed  in.  When  no 
stable-manure  can  he  had,  a  liberal  dressing  of 
Artificial  Manure,  of  some  kind,  should  be  used 
for  the  corn  crop.  It  is  very  certain  that  an  im¬ 
proved  agriculture  must  be  based  upon  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  fertilizers  ;  because,  as  we  can  not  help 
taking  something  from  the  soil  which,  under  the 
best  system  can  not  be  returned  to  it,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  find  something  to  replace  the 
loss.  This  we  may  do  by  purchasing  five  or  ten 
dollars  worth  per  acre  of  artificial  fertilizers,  and 
gaining  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  worth  of  extra  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  crop.  Fertilizers,  well  applied,  can  be 
made  to  return  their  cost,  and  a  hundred  per  cent 
profit’;  and  this  ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

How  to  Use  Fertilizers.  —  Many  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  highly  concentrated,  and  should  not  be 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  seed.  We 
are  using  several  tons  of  these  fertilizers  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  and  apply  them  in  the  following  way : 


About  two-thirds  is  sown  broadcast  on  the  har¬ 
rowed  soil,  and  one  stroke  of  the  harrow  is  then 
given  to  mix  soil  and  fertilizer  together.  The  seed 
is  then  drilled,  or  planted,  and  the  other  third  is 
then  scattered  evenly  upon  the  surface.  In  this 
way  a  very  thorough  mixture  is  secured. 

The  Quantity  to  be  Used. — After  many  experiments 
last  season,  we  have  fixed  on  500  to  600  pounds  per 
acre,  where  no  other  manure  is  used,  aud  200  to  300 
when  the  soil  does  not  need  a  full  dose.  It  is  not 
wise  to  half  feed  the  soil,  any  more  than  to  half 
feed  an  animal. 

Choice ,  and  Preparation  of  Seed. — No  plant  is  more 
improved  by  choice  of  seed,  and  careful  cultivation, 
than  corn.  For  some  hints  on  this  subject,  see 
article  last  month.  To  deter  birds  from  pulling  the 
seed,  and  cut-worms  from  nipping  the  sprouts,  it 
has  been  found  effective  to  roll  the  seed  in  pine-tar, 
and  then  in  plaster.  The  scent  of  the  tar  will  re¬ 
main  a  long  time,  and  will  be  disagreeable  to  the 
vermin.  The  tar  can  he  most  easily  applied  by  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  hot  water  and  then  stirring  in  the  corn. 

Top-dressing  Fall  Grain. — Graiufields  that  look 
unthrifty  and  yellow  after  the  drying  winds  of  the 
spring,  will  be  benefited  by  a  top-dressing  of  active 
fertilizer ;  this  will  help  the  clover  and  young  grass. 

Plaster  is  often  very  useful  upon  young  clover- 
fields— frequently  doubling  the  hay  crop.  Thus 
applied,  it  will  serve  to  produce  a  good  crop  to  be 
plowed  in  upon  distant  fields  where  manure  can  not 
be  easily  handled.  One  bushel  (80  pounds),  up 
to  four,  six,  or  eight  bushels  even,  may  be  used  to 
the  acre  as  early  as  practicable  this  month. 

Early  Potatoes,  that  have  not  yet  been  planted, 
should  he  got  in  without  delay.  With  this  crop 
earliuess  is  a  great  advantage  where  beetles  abound. 

Pare  Paris  Green  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  beetle.  • 
Last  season  we  mixed  it  with  plaster,  which  is  much 
cheaper  than  flour,  does  not  scatter  so  much  when 
the  wind  is  blowing,  and  adheres  to  the  leaves 
equally  well.  As  it  is  best  to  be  prepared  for  the 
beetle,  a  supply  of  the  Paris  green  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  readiness  for  his  arrival. 

Foot  Crops. — The  article  upon  “  Root  Crops  for 
Stock,”  given  last  month,  may  be  very  profitably 
read  over  again.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  it,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  to  say  that  where  the  drill  culture 
there  described  is  found  difficult,  very  good  results 
may  be  had  from  culture  on  the  flat.  Ou  the  whole, 
mangels  are  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  root,  as 
they  yield  better,  are  more  certain,  are  less  troubled 
with  the  fly,  and  make  excellent  feed. 

Horses. — Now, with  hard  work,  teams  require  good 
care.  Horses  will  come  from  the  field  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition  if  they  are  protected  from  worry  by 
the  flies.  The  best  protection  is  a  thin  sheet  made 
to  fit  the  neck,  with  holes  for  the  ears,  and  to  buckle 
under  the  throat,  and  to  cover  the  back,  hanging 
loosely  at  the  sides  to  give  access  of  air  beneath. 

It  should  he  held  by  a  crupper  band  beneath  the 
tail.  Too  much  corn  fed  now,  is  apt  to  produce 
irritation  of  the  skin,  and  make  the  animals  restless. 
Cleanliness  will  be  found  a  great  comfort  to  them. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  most  profit  from  a  sheep 
is  to  raise  a  lamb  that  will  sell  for  more  than  the 
mother  is  worth.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  earing 
well  for  the  earliest  lambs.  A  Iamb,  90  days  old, 
and  well  fattened,  will  often  sell  for  ten  dollars  in 
the  cities,  and  half  that  in  country  villages.  A  half- 
bred  Cotswold  lamb,  fed  now  with  a  little  mixed 
oatmeal  and  bran,  and  suckled  by  a  native  ewe,  will 
make  an  excellent  market  lamb.  Lambs  now  being 
fed  should  be  protected  from  cold  storms,  and  the 
ewes  should  have  some  extra  feed. 

Sheep  Washing. — To  wash  the  wool  on  the  sheep’s 
back  is  not  a  profitable  practice.  The  wool  is  not 
half  washed,  aud  the  difference  in  price  will  not  pay 
for  the  loss  of  weight,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble 
and  risk  for  both  men  and  flock.  If  the  sheep  are 
kept  reasonably  clean,  and  the  wool  free  from  rub¬ 
bish,  it  will  be  found  better  than  having  to  wash 
them  to  get  rid  of  unnecessary  filth. 

Tagging  the  Ewes  should  not  be  neglected ;  the 
wool  should  also  he  clipped  from  about  the  udder. 
Much  disease  in  the  lambs  is  undoubtedly  caused 
by  filth  in  the  mother’s  wool. 
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Cows  and  Calves. — Caution  should  be  exercised  in 
turning  cattle  on  to  the  fresh  grass.  Young  stock 
are  especially  subject  to  disease  from  over-feeding 
with  succulent  herbage.  Black  leg,  black-quarter, 
or  carbuncular  erysipelas,  frequent  at  this  season, 
is  so  caused.  Where  there  is  danger,  a  seton  in  the 
dewlap  has  been  found  effective  to  prevent  it,  To 
change  the  feed  gradually,  however,  is  the  best 
preservative  of  the  health.  In-coming  cows  that 
have  been  well  fed  should  be  watched  to  prevent 
garget.  To  reduce  the  feed  before  calving,  and  to 
guard  the  cows  against  lying  out  during  cold  rains, 
wiil  be  safe.  Every  owner  of  a  cow  should  possess 
a  good  book  on  the  care  of  cattle.  Dadd’s  “  Cattle 
Doctor  ”  will  be  found  useful  in  this  way. 

Swine. — Pigs  given  a  run  at  grass  will  do  best.  The 
orchard,  sown  to  clover,  might  well  be  appropriated 
to  them  in  part.  The  effect  will  be  beneficial  in  two 
ways  ;  the  pigs  will  have  good  grazing,  and  many 
vermin  will  be  destroyed.  If  the  pigs  gnaw  the 
hark,  wash  the  lower  part  of  the  trees  with  some 
thin  mud  mixed  with  cow-duug.  A  feeding  coop, 
such  as  is  described  elsewhere,  is  useful  for  young 
pigs.  In  this,  some  milk  in  a  shallow  pan  may  be 
given  them  without  disturbance  from  older  ones. 

Poultry. — Young  chicks  should  now  be  coming 
torward.  As  a  rule,  those  hatched  this  month,  if 
of  good  breeds,  will  begin  to  lay  early  in  the  fall, 
and  continuing  through  the  winter  will  brood  early 
next  spring.  The  profit  of  feeding  laying  hens, 
when  eggs  are  scarce,  is  obvious.  The  loss  in  feed¬ 
ing  “dead  heads  ”  through  the  winter,  to  lay  only 
when  eggs  arc  plenty  and  cheap,  is  apparent. 

Feed  Little  and  Often  to  young  chicks.  Cracked 
wheat,  swollen  with  hot  water,  and  fed  warm, 
and  occasionally  mixed  with  some  of  the  animal 
meal  prepared  by  Bowker  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will 
push  them  on  very  fast.  One  heaped  teaspoonful 
is  sufficient  at  one  meal  for  a  brood  of  a  dozen 
chicks.  We  find  a  good  place  for  a  coop  is  beneath 
a  plum  or  cherry  tree.  A  curculio  has  no  chance 
to  :  ;cape  their  sharp  eyes.  If  properly  cared  for, 
poultry  ought  to  pay  more  profit  than  anything 
else  on  the  farm — the  garden  excepted,  perhaps. 

Fodder  Crops  for  early  use  are  to  be  put  in  as  soon 
as  possible.  Make  a  succession  of  sowings,  that 
the  crops  may  follow  each  othei  every  ten  days. 

Oats  and  Peas,  sown  together,  give  a  large  yield 
of  nutritious  green  fodder.  If  the  ground  is  rich 
and  clean,  2)^  bushels  of  oats  and  1%  bushel  of 
peas  may  be  sown  on  a  well  harrowed  field,  and 
covered  with  a  small,  shovel-toothed  cultivator.  A 
broad,  leafy  oat  and  large-growing  pea  are  the 
best.  We  have  found  the  “  Side  ”  or  “  Horse- 
mane  ”  oats  and  the  “  Black  Marrowfat  Pea,”  best 
for  abundant  fodder.  For  early  cutting,  the  small 
“  Gray  Canada  ”  pea,  sown  with  barley,  may  be 
substituted. — Tares  or  Vetches,  and  the  “  Mammoth 
Clover”  are  good  fodder  crops. 

The  main  Planting  for  fodder  should  be  com.  The 
Evergreen  Sweet  corn ;  the  early  Canada  Dutton, 
King  Phillip  and  other  small-growing  varietes  are 
best.  Plant  with  the  Albany,  or  other  planter, 
in  rows  30  in.  apart  and  close  together  in  the 
row,  using  about  3  bush,  of  seed  per  acre.  A  fine 
fertilizer,  such  as  guano,  or  one  of  the  special  corn 
manures,  may  be  dropped  along  with  the  seed  with 
the  planter  mentioned.  If  barn-yard  manure  is  to 
be  used,  the  drills  may  be  opened  with  a  plow,  the 
manure  scattered  in  the  furrow  and  covered  with 
the  plow  and  the  seed  planted  with  the  planter,  or 
be  sown  by  hand  on  the  manure  and  covered  by 
the  plow.  A  grain-drill  with  only  three  spouts  open 
may  be  used  for  sowing  fodder-corn. 

Poultry  Manure— This  is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and 
may  be  used  with  most  benefit  on  corn.  It  may  be 
scattered  in  the  hill  at  planting  or  afterwards 
spread  about  the  hill  upon  the  surface.  It  is  well 
to  mix  it  with  an  equal  bulk  of  plaster. 

Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  cultivators  that,  no 
matter  whether  the  spring  is  early  or  late,  vegeta¬ 
tion  will  be  found  the  first  of  June  to  be  about  the 
same,  taking  one  year  with  another.  Still,  near  New 


York,  as  we  look  from  the  windows  of  our  country 
sanctum  on  April  15th,  we  feel  very  sure  that  we 
never  saw  the  grass  on  the  lawn  so  dark  a  green 
and  needing  cutting  so  much  ;  we  have  never  seen 
the  pear-trees  so  nearly  in  full  bloom,  or  the  flower¬ 
ing-shrubs  so  far  advanced  as  now,  at  any  previous 
writing  of  the  May  Notes.  This  unusual  season  has 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  look  further  ahead  in 
preparing  these  Notes,  and  our  often  repeated  sug¬ 
gestion  to  consult  those  of  the  previous  two  months, 
is  enjoined  with  especial  emphasis. 

aiasl  Nsii'sery. 

Planting  is  generally  finished  before  this  time. 
Trees  that  have  been  properly  heeled-in  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  retarded  to  allow  them  to  be  sent  from  the 
nurseries.  Trees  in  transit  in  warm  weather  are 
liable  to  injuries  ;  the  methods  of  treating  these 
were  given  last  month. 

Grafting  is  one  of  the  operations  that  had  better 
be  done  too  late  than  too  early.  The  proper  time 
is  when  the  swelling  of  the  buds  shows  vegetation 
to  be  active,  and  it  is  risky  to  do  it  earlier.  The 
most  successful  grafting  of  an  orchard  we  ever  saw, 
was  done  while  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom.  At 
this  season  the  bark  slips  readily,  and  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  sawing  off  the  limbs,  not  to  strip  it  and 
make  a  bad  wound.  It  is  better  now,  to  quite  cut 
through  the  bark  with  a  strong  knife  all  round 
where  the  6aw  is  to  work.  Grafting-wax  for  use 
now  should  have  more  rosin  in  it,  to  make  it  harder, 
than  that  applied  in  cooler  weather. 

Buds  below  the  Graft. — A  gentleman  about  to  graft 
informed  us  that  he  was  advised  by  “a  profes¬ 
sional,”  to  “  scrape  the  branches,”  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  every  bud  below  the  graft,  and  called  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  the  propriety  of  this.  Whenever  a  bud 
starts  into  growth,  the  sap  flows  towards  that  bud. 
The  buds  on  the  cion  are  dormant,  and  will  remain 
so  until  a  union  is  formed  with  the  stock,  sufficient 
for  that  to  supply  the  cion  with  sap  to  allow  its 
buds  to  commence  growth.  If  the  stock  or  its 
branch  is  entirely  deprived  of  buds,  the  sap  has 
little  inducement  to  ascend,  but  if  the  buds, are  left 
nearly  up  to  the  point  where  the  grafts  are  inserted, 
their  starting  will  cause  an  abundaut  supply  of  nu¬ 
triment  to  flow  to  them,  and  the  chances  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  grafts  greatly  increased.  When  the  buds 
on  the  cions  have  commenced  to  grow — and  not 
until  then— the  young  shoots  below  are  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  or  rubbed  off. 

Insects  will  increase  as  the  supply  of  food  becomes 
abundant.  Eggs  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar  that  have 
escaped  observation,  will  now  hatch,  and  the  small 
caterpillars  will  commence  to  feed,  making  their 
webs,  or  “tents”  while  yet  small;  these  are  best 
seen  while  the  dew  is  on  them,  in  early  morning. 
Lye,  whitewash,  petroleum,  and  other  things  have 
been  advised,  to  be  applied  with  a  swab.  The  quick¬ 
est,  easiest,  and  surest  way  is  to  remove  the  web, 
morning  or  evening,  when  all  are  at  home,  by  the 
hand — gloved  or  not — and  throw  it  upon  the  ground 
and  stamp  it.  borers  in  the  apple  and  quince  are 
detected  by  their  saw-dust,  and  by  a  depression  in 
the  smooth  bark,  those  in  the  peach  and  other 
stone-fruits  by  an  exudation  of  gum.  They  must 
be  cut  out,  or  be  probed  and  punched  to  death  by 
means  of  a  wire.  Curculio ,  on  stone-fruits  gener¬ 
ally,  but  on  the  plum  particularly,  begins  work  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  set ;  jarring  the  tree,  catching 
the  insects  on  a  cloth,  and  then  killing  them,  is  the 
only  remedy.  Plant  Lice  often  cover  the  young 
shoots  ;  strong  soap-suds  or  tobacco-water  will  kill 
them  ;  on  low  trees  the  branches  may  be  bent 
down  and  dipped  ;  on  others  the  liquid  must  be 
freely  applied  by  a  syringe  or  garden-pump. 

Young  Trees  should  have  the  soil  kept  clean  and 
mellow  among  them,  and,  especially  if  set  this 
spring,  should  have  a  mulch  before  dry  weather 
sets  in.  A  tree  properly  planted  rarely  needs  stakes, 
but  if  any  are  disposed  to  grow  crooked,  it  is  best 
to  remedy  this  while  they  are  young, and  stake  them. 

Thinning  of  Fruit.—' Those  who  practice  this, 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  fairly  set. 
Others  may  doubt  its  value,  but  no  one  who  grows 
choice  fruit  for  market  can  afford  to  neglect  it. 
The  experience  of  a  single  season  with  two  trees, 


side  by  side,  will  decide  the  matter.  Let  one  tree 
ripen  all  the  fruit  that  sets,  and  from  the  other  re¬ 
move  three-fourths  of  the  crop.  Keep  an  account 
of  the  cost  of  thinning,  and  of  the  returns  from  the 
fruit  from  each  tree. 

The  Black  Pot  is  not  confined  to  plum  trees,  but 
attacks  cherries,  and  we  have  seen  the  same  or 
something  very  similar  on  Nectarines.  At  its  worst 
it  is  in  the  form  of  large  black,  ragged  excrescences; 
it  begins  by  a  small  swelling  and  breaking  away  of 
the  bark.  Cutting  off  and  burning  all  affected 
branches  is  the  proper  remedy.  When  the  excres¬ 
cences  are  not  large  and  few,  cutting  them  out 
down  to  sound  'wood,  and  washing  the  wound  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  found  usefuL 

The  Blight  comes  without  warning ;  we  only  know 
of  it  by  the  death  of  a  branch,  several  branches,  or 
sometimes  of  the  w-hole  tree.  Cutting  back  to 
sound  wood,  if  it  takes  the  whole  tree,  and  burning 
the  prunings,  is  ail  that  can  be  done. 

Seed  Beds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  should  be  kept 
free  of  weeds,  the  soil  loosened,  and  where  the 
seedlings  stand  too  close,  thin  them.  Forest-tree 
seedlings,  especially  evergreens,  must  have  shelter 
from  the  hot  sun  ;  a  lattice  of  laths,  or  a  screen  of 
brush  may  be  put  over  them,  but  supported  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

I’Ve  a  It  C3a,v«teM. 

Mulching  is  of  great  benefit  to  a  large  share  of 
the  small  fruits.  A  mulch,  -while  it  prevents  evap¬ 
oration  and  overheating  the  soil,  allows  the  rains 
to  pass  through,  and  by  preventing  the  beating  of 
storms,  keeps  the  soil  mellow  and  porous.  Because 
those  who  live  near  the  coast  often  write  of  the 
benefits  from  using  salt  hay,  many  have  an  idea 
that  this  is  the  necessary  material  for  a  mulch. 
Whatever  mechanically  protects  the  soil,  and  meets 
the  above-named  conditions,  may  be  used.  Bog- 
hay,  straw  (always  abundant  in  grain  districts), 
corn-stalks,  chips  (sawdust  is  not  advisable,  as  it 
breeds  fungi,)  spent  tan-bark,  litter  from  stables, 
and  even  small  stones,  have  all  been  successfully 
used  for  the  purpose. 

Insects  will  be  troublesome  here.  See  Notes  on 
Orchard,  for  insects  attacking  trees.  Those  peculiar 
to  special  fruits  are  treated  under  the  proper  head. 

Strawberries. — The  sooner  the  mulch  is  applied, 
the  better;  aside  from  its  other  uses,  it  is  import¬ 
ant  in  keeping  the  fruit  clean.  In  some  States,  the 
harvest  is  over  ;  in  others,  it  is  now  at  its  hight, 
■while  it  is  still  anticipated  elsewhere.  Too  much 
care  can  not  be  given  to  picking  and  pickers.  We 
saw  (April  15)  a  fine  lot  of  South  Carolina  berries 
with  their  value  diminished  one-half  because  an 
over-ripe  berry  or  two  was  in  each  basket.  The 
further  the  distance  the  fruit  is  to  be  sent,  the  less 
ripe  it  should  be.  For  near  markets,  the  fruit  is 
best  picked  into  the  baskets,  and  not  again  handled ; 
but  if  to  be  en  route  for  24  hours  or  more,  it  should  be 
picked  in  flat  baskets,  taken  to  a  shady  place  to  cool 
oil,  and  then  carefully  assorted  and  put  into  the 
baskets  or  cups,  taking  care  to  put  in  not  a  single 
berry  so  ripe  that  it  will  soften  and  crush  on  the 
passage.  The  precise  degree  of  ripeness  can  only 
be  learned  by  experience,  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  for  a  trip  of  24  hours,  no  fulU 
colored  fruit  should  be  packed. 

The  White  Grub  often  makes  sad  work  with  straw¬ 
berries,  and  their  presence  is  not  known  until  the 
mischief  is  done.  ■  When  a  strawberry  plant  wilts, 
take  it  up  and  search  for  the  grub  before  it  gets  to 
and  eats  the  roots  from  another  plant. 

Blackberries  and  Baspberries  will  now  be  making 
their  growth  of  canes  for  next  year’s  fruiting. 
Three  or  four  canes  are  usually  enough  for  each 
stool,  all  others  are  to  be  cut  away.  As  soon  as 
tall  enough,  tie  them  to  the  stake  or  trellis,  and 
when  they  reach  the  desired  hight,  stop  them  by 
pinching  out  the  top.  Three  to  four  feet  is  enough 
for  raspberries,  and  six  or  seven  for  blackberries, 
If  rust  appears,  cut  and  burn  the  diseased  stems. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries.— No  plants  are  more 
benefited  by  a  mirlch  than  these  ;  very  littery  ma¬ 
nure  is  excellent  for  them ;  it  tends  to  prevent  mL- 
dew,  and  greatly  prolongs  their  season.  The  cur- 
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rant-worms  must  be  taken  in  hand  at  their  first 
appearance;  the  insect  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
under  side  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  if  a  watch  is 
kept  for  these,  much  trouble  may  be  avoided  by 
crashing-  the  eggs.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  appear 
to  be  eaten,  begin  the  war.  White  Hellebore  is  the 
efficient  remedy.  It  is  sold  at  the  drag  stores  in 
fine  powder.  This  may  be  sifted  upon  the  bushes, 
but  it  is  better  to  apply  it  with  water.  Put  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  powder  into  a  bowl  or  other  vessel, 
and  pour  on  a  little  boiling  water  ;  thoroughly  stir 
until  the  powder  is  all  wetted,  then  add  more  boil¬ 
ing  water,  a  quart  or  so,  stirring  to  completely  mix 
it ;  pour  this  into  a  pail,  filling  the  pail  with  cold 
water.  Apply  this  with  a  syringe  or  garden  pump  ; 
in  three  days  apply  again  ;  it  more  worms  appear, 
repeat.  Three  applications  are  usually  sufficient. 

Grape  Vines,  in  northern  localities,  at  least,  do 
-not  need  a  mulch  ;  they  do  better  with  their  roots 
in  warm  soil.  Sufficient  is  said  on  the  management 
of  the  vine  at  this  time  on  page  182.  As  the  shoots 
develope,  there  will  often  be  found  a  caterpillar 
enrolled  in  the  young  leaves.  It  does  less  injury 
than  may  be  supposed,  though  as  it  disfigures 
some  of  the  leaves,  it  is  well  to  remove  it,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  hand  picking.  When  the 
vine  flowers,  Rose-bugs  will  usually  find  it  out,  and 
gather  upon  the  clusters.  Early  in  the  morning, 
while  they  are  torpid,  shake  them  off  into  a  pan  or 
other  vessel  containing  water,  and  kill  afterwards 
by  scalding.  Beetles  and  other  large  insects  that 
appear  later,  must  be  hand-picked. 

Training  the  Vine. — If  one  has  only  a  few  vines,  it 
will  pay  him  to  train  them  in  a  regular  manner,  if 
the  situation  will  allow,  and  to  have  Fuller’s 
“  Grape  Culturist,”  or  other  good  work,  as  a  guide. 
Our  remarks  on  page  182  apply  to  young  vines. 
For  fruiting  vines,  we  may  state  a  few  general 
principles,  applicable  to  all  vines,  however  trained. 
The  fruit  is  always  borneon  thes/(Oofs(see  page  182) 
of  the  present  year.  The  clusters  of  flowers,  and 
afterwards  fruit,  appear  opposite  the  lower  leaves 
in  the  place  of  tendrils.  There  are  usually  three  of 
these,  rarely  more  than  four.  Market  growers  find 
that  it  pays  to  remove  all  but  one  or  two  bunches. 
When  the  shoot  has  made  two  or  three  leaves 
beyond  the  uppermost  cluster,  its  further  growth 
may  be  stopped  by  pinching  off  the  end,  though 
some  prefer  to  leave  four  or  more  leaves.  Laterals 
will  appear  on  these  shoots,  which  are  to  be  treated 
as  directed  on  page  182.  All  barren  shoots,  unless 
wanted  to  supply  canes  for  next  year,  and  all  shoots 
that  appear  where  they  are  not  wanted,  are  to  be 
broken  out  as  soon  as  they  start.  The  young 
shoots  are  very  brittle,  and  should. be- kept  tied  up 
to  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  if  the  vine  is  trained  to  one. 


,S£ifteIsesa  assul  Claris  «'t  Insn'dcss. 

In  many  localities  it  is  the  custom  to  move  on 
the  first  of  May,  and  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  change  their  residence  at  this  time,  will  begin 
their  gardening  rather  late.  This  should  not  dis¬ 
courage  them,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
things,  late  sowing  will  generally  give  good  crops, 
^especially  if  there  is  water  at  command.  Those  who 
begin  late  will  find  many  useful  hints  in  these 
.Notes  for  the  past  three  months,  and  if  in  doubt 
about  varieties,  they  may  consult  the  list  on  page 
62  in  February  last. 

Succession  Crops  of  spinach,  radishes,  etc.,  should 
he  sown  every  10  or  15  days,  to  keep  up  a  supply. 

Tender  Vegetables ,  such  as  squashes,  melons,  and 
all  of  that  family,  beans,  okra,  etc.,  are  to  be  sown 
at  corn-planting  time,  ,vhen  the  soil  is  warm. 

Buying  Plants. — Those  who  have  small  gardens 
and  have  not  much  time,  will  find  it  cheaper  to  buy 
the  few  tomato,  pepper,  egg-plants,  celery,  and 
such  other  plants  as  they  need,  than  to  raise  them. 

Asparagus  should  be  cut  by  a  careful  hand,  who 
will  not  injure  the  plants.  That  for  market  should 
be  bunched  and  kept  in  an  upright  position. 

Beans. — For  runners,  set  the  poles  first,  in  well- 
manured  hills,  1  feet  apart  each  way.  Limas  should 
not  be  planted  until  cold  rains  are  over ;  put  into 
the  ground  eye  downwards,  4  or  5  beans  to  the  hill. 


Beets. — Thin  the  early-sown  ;  the  thinnings  make 
excellent  greens  and  are  preferred  by  many  to  all 
others ;  sow  the  main  crop— Long  Blood  is  best. 

Cairots — Sow,  using  a  plenty  of  seed,  so  that  the 
plants  may  break  the  ground  well. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Set  out  from  hot-beds 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  hardened,  setting 
well  down  in  the  soil.  Sow  seeds  for  the  late  crops. 

Celery. — Sow  seed,  if  not  already  done,  covering 
but  lightly ;  roll  or  pat  the  surface  down  firmly 
with  the  back  of  the  spade.  The  soil  must  be 
worked  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen  ;  to  assist 
in  this,  sow  a  few  radish-seeds  with  the  celery. 

Corn. — Sow  early  sorts  as  soon  as  safe,  and  it  is 
well  to  put  in  a  little,  in  advance  of  the  season,  to 
take  its  chances.  The  drills  may  be  3  or  4  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  hight  of  the  variety. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — Sow  seeds  and  put  out 
plants  from  hot-bed  as  soon  as  cold  nights  are  over. 
Hand-lights  are  useful  for  these. 

Egg-Plants  are  the  last  thing  to  go  from  a  hot¬ 
bed.  Set  when  the  weather  is  warm.  Look  out 
for  potato-beetles,  which  are  very  fond  of  these. 

Horse-Badish  is  usually  put  between  rows  of  early 
cabbages.  Plant  the  sets  10  inches  deep. 

Kohlrabi.—  Sow,  and  thin  plants  to  8  or  10  inches. 

Lettuce  transplant  from  liot-bed  ;  sow  for  late  crop. 

Squashes. — Make  well-enriched  hills  for  the  bush- 
sorts,  4  feet  each  way,  and  manure  the  whole 
ground  for  the  later  kinds  with  well  manured 
hills  8  feet  each  way,  using  an  abundance  of  seed. 

Sweet  Potatoes.. — Put  down  well  decomposed  ma¬ 
nure  in  rows  30  or  36  inches  apart  ;  with  a  garden 
plow  turn  a  furrow  towards  it  from  each  side,  to 
form  a  ridge  ;  afterwards  finish  up  the  ridges  with 
hoe  and  rake.  Plant  the  potato  sets  or  slips  on  this 
ridge,  15  inches  apart ;  open  a  deep  hole  with  a  dib¬ 
ble  or  mason’s  trowel,  and  put  the  set  down  so  that 
several  joints  will  be  covered.  If  the  soil  is  not 
fresh  and  moist,  pour  water  into  the  holes,  and  let 
it  soak  away  before  setting  the  plants.  The  last 
week  in  May,  or  the  first  week  in  June,  is  early 
enough  for  the  climate  of  New  York  City. 

Tomatoes. — A  light,  warm  soil  gives  the  earliest 
crops,  but  the  bearing  lasts  longer  in  a  strong  and 
rich  one.  In  a  garden,  a  trellis,  or  some  kind  of 
support,  should  be  given  the  vines.  Our  past 
volumes  give  a  number  of  devices.  Brash,  to  keep 
the  fruit  from  the  earth,  is  better  than  nothing. 

Weeds  a  id  Wecders. — As  soon  as  the  rows  of  seed¬ 
lings  can  be  seen,  break  the  crust ;  this  is  especially 
necessary  in  soils  that  bake  on  the  surface.  An  ex- 
excellent  implement  for  this  and  much  other  weed¬ 
ing  is  a  rake  with  long,  sharp  teeth  ;  this  used 
when  weeds  are  very  small,  allows  of  rapid  and  ef¬ 
fective  work ;  the  sun  disposes  of  the  uprooted 
weeds  by  thousands.  Another  implement  that  we 
can  commend  to  every  gardener  is  the  lance-headed 
hoe.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  best  form  is  on 
sale  ;  we  have  ours  made.  The  blade  is  a  triangle 
of  steel  41  in.  long  by  21  in.  wide  at  base,  and  flat ; 
a  saw-plate  will  answer.  This  is  riveted  to  an  iron 
rod  shaped  like  a  goose-neck,  of  such  a  bend  as 
will  allow  the  blade  to  lie  flat  when  the  handle  is 
erect ;  the  rod  is  fastened  into  a  common  hoe  han¬ 
dle.  If  the  edges  are  kept  sharp,  an  astonishing 
amount  of  work  may  be  done  with  it. 

Odds  and  Ends—  Do  not  delay  brushing  peas  un¬ 
til  they  fall  over ....  Slaked  lime,  or  a  mixture  of 
unleached  wood  ashes  and  plaster  (gypsum),  should 
be  kept  at  hand  ;  it  is  not  only  a  good  fertilizer, 
but  of  great  use  on  young  cabbages,  turnips, 
young  plants  of  the  squash  family,  and  all  others 
attacked  by  the  'flea-beetle,  and  other  small 

insects _ Hand-pick  the  first  crop  of  potato- 

beetles  on  early  potatoes,  and  be  ready  to  give 
Paris  green  when  the  larvse  appear - Have  a  sup¬ 

ply  of  seedlings  of  Sage,  Thyme,  and  other  sweet 
herbs,  to  occupy  the  land  when  other  crops  come 
off . . .  .Thinning  is  rarely  done  to  excess ;  the  earlier 
it  is  done  after  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  han¬ 
dle,  the  better ;  root  crops  should  be  at  least  as 
far  apart  as  the  average  diameter  of  the  roots,  and 

more  would  be  better _ All  vegetables  to  be  sold 

should  be  sent  to  market  in  neat  order  ;  beets  and 


all  roots,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  etc.,  are  to  be  washed 
and  put  in  bunches. 


{Flower  {warden  and  Lawn. 

If  a  lawn  must  be  started  so  late  as  this,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  turf,  if  it  can  be  procured.  See  last 
month  on  sowing  grass  seeds  ;  it  is  well  now  to  mix 
a  quart  or  so  of  oats  with  each  bushel  of  grass 
seed,  that  the  oats  may  shade  the  young  grass  ;  the 
oats  should  be  mown  before  they  flower 

The  Lawn  Mower  should  be  used  on  well  estab¬ 
lished  lawns  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  until  the 
drouths  come,  when  the  slower  growth  will  require 
it  less  frequently. 

Weeds  in  Lawns,  if  annuals,  are  soon  killed  by 
frequent  mowing  ;  thistles,  docks,  plantains,  and 
other  perennials,  can  be  pulled,  when  small,  if  the 
ground  is  moist,  or  if  too  large,  cut  below  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  knife.  A  few  children  will  soon  clear 
them  out  at  a  little  expense. 

Bedding  is  usually  of  greenhouse  tender  plants, 
which  should  not  be  put  out  until  cool  nights  are 
over,  and  they  should  have  rich  soil,  that  they  may 
produce  an  effect  as  soon  as  possible.  Most  an¬ 
nuals  used  for  bedding  are  hardier,  but  these 
need  shelter,  if  cold  winds  come  before  they  get 
established,  by  brush  stuck  amongst  them. 

Cannas  and  Tubei-oses  ought  not  to  be  put  out 
until  settled  warm  weather,  and  where  this  comes 
late,  it  is  well  to  start  them  in  boxes  of  earth  in  a 
greenhouse,  frame,  or  sunny  window. 

Gladioluses  are  almost  hardy.  It  is  well  to  make 
two  or  three  plantings  at  intervals  of  two  weeks, 
to  prolong  the  blooming  season. 

Dahlias  are  very  tender,  and  are  best  started  in  a 
hot-bed,  or  in  a  sunny  corner  where  they  can  be 
sheltered  at  night.  Before  planting  a  Dahlia,  plant  ■ 
a  stake,  and  keep  it  tied  up  as  soon  as  tall  enough 
to  tie,  else  a  wind  will  break  the  tender  stem. 

Evergreens  are,  according  to  some,  likely  to  do 
better  if  transplanted  just  as  the  new  growth 
starts  :  our  experience  is,  that  the  important  point 
is  to  never  let  the  roots  get  dry  ;  an  exposure  of  an 
hour  to  drying  winds  will  often  place  the  roots  in 
a  condition  p»ast  recovery.  We  can  not  too  highly 
recommend  the  practice  of  mulching  newly-planted 
Evergreens  with  stones.  Place  stones  from  the 
size  of  a  cocoanut  up  to  as  large  as  one  can  con¬ 
veniently  lift  all  around  the  tree  and  over  the 
roots  ;  these  will  keep  the  roots  moist,  and  anchw 
the  tree  better  than  any  stakes  ;  these  trees  offer 
great  resistance  to  the  wind,  and  are  often  bent  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  gales,  unless  some 
such  precaution  is  taken. 

Climbers  should  be  introduced  wherever  there  is 
a  proper  place  for  them.  A  rough  screen  covered 
with  annuals,  such  as  Morning  Glories,  Canary 
Creeper,  Thunbergias,  etc.,  and  with  Maderia  Vine, 
Maurandia,  Cobaea,  etc.,  may  be  made  to  shut  out 
an  unsightly  object  and  be  pleasing  in  itself.  Sweet 
Peas  should  have  been  put  in  as  soon  as  the  ground 
was  open  ;  if  sown  now,  put  two  or  three  inches 
deep ;  if  no  other  method  is  better,  stick  them 
like  garden  peas  ;  have  a  plenty  for  cut  flowers. 

Annuals  started  under  glass,  or  in  window-boxes, 
should  be  hardened  off  by  gradual  exposure,  before 
putting  them  in  the  open  ground. 

Perennials  of  the  later  kind  may  be  had  of  the 
dealers.  Do  not  forget  Chrysanthemums  to  make 
the  garden  bright  until  the  last. 

Boses  require  almost  as  much  care,  so  far  as  in¬ 
sects  go,  as  potatoes  ;  but  these  are  as  essential  in 
the  flower  garden  as  the  potatoes  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  Begin  with  tobacco  water  for  the  Rose- 
louse  or  aphis  ;  go  for  the  slug  with  White  Helle¬ 
bore,  as  advised  under  Fruit  Garden,  for  Currant 
Worms.  When  the  Rose-bugs  come,  treat  them  as 
directed  under  Grape  Vines. 

CSreenlionse  an«l  ^Vin«low  Plants. 

The  custom  of  completely  clearing  out  the 
greenhouse  is  not  so  general  as  formerly.  With 
proper  attention  to  shade,  and  water,  and  insects, 
it  may  be  kept  attractive  all  summer.  If  one  has 
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provided  Gloxinias,  Gesncras.  and  ether  summer 
bloomers,  a  grand  show  may  be  made. 

Evergreen  Plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Ardisias,  and 
other  broad-leaved  sorts,  must  have  partial  shade, 
but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees  ;  must  be  set  upon 
coal  ashes,  so  that  worms  will  not  enter  the  pots  ; 
must  be  placed  where  they  will  not  be  blown  over  ; 
and  must  also  be  put  where  they  will  not  be 
Reglected  if  they  need  water,  or  other  attention. 

Fuchsias  and  Cactuses ,  the  summer  bloomers, 
make  grand  ornaments  to  a  veranda,  and  they  can 
have  the  needed  shade  and  care.  The  Cacti,  when 
making  their  growth,  need  water,  however  dry  they 
may  be  kept  when  at  rest. 

Plunging  Pots  of  plants  may  often  be  done  with 
advantage  to  decorate  the  grounds.  Put  the  rim  of 
the  pot  just  level  with  the  ground  and  place  a  layer 
of  coal  ashes  under  the  bottom  to  keep  out  worms. 

Hanging  Baskets  often  used  on  verandas  dry  out 
very  rapidly,  especially  those  of  wire-work  lined 
with  moss.  Every  few  days  these  should  be  placed 
in  a  pail  or  tub  of  water  and  soaked  thoroughly. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  April  VUh,  1878, 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 
27  d’5(//.ism’tli271,000  3,102,000  1,113,000  203,000  387,000  496,000 

23  cl’s  last  m'th343, 000  3,804,000  1,510,000  91,500  569,000  403,000 
Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harleu.  Oats. 

27 (Vs  this m*tli326,000  3,491,000  3,105,000  412,000  563.000  019,000 

23  d’s  trt.sC  m’lli339,0U0  3,912,000  3,238,000  243,000  551,000  526,000 

ti.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Bariev.  Oats. 

27  (lays  1878.  .271,000  3,102,000  1,413,000  293,000  387,000  496,000 

26  (lays  1877.  ,265,000  289,000  1,711,000  47,000  304,000  674,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  (lays  1878.  .326,000  3,491,000  3.105,000  412,000  563,000  619.001 

26  (lays  1877  .  331,000  1,265,000  2,307,000  53,000  257,000  896,000 

3.  Exports  .from  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Apr.  17. 

Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
hbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush. 

J878  _  770, 100  12,898,716  5,232,029  971,966  1,153,912  SO, 504  115,351 

1877.. .. 373. 057  2,873,510  5,658,140  851.2S0  121,229  53,125  117,060 

1876.. .. 569. 514  4,991,177  3,668,928  13,320  - -63,891  258,251 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Mall. 
bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Apr.15, 1878.. 1,370, 081  541,648  100,375  396.861  857,273  253,421 

Mar. 11, 1878  .1,639,371  420,481  111,260  C60.115  1,090,S97  275,705 

Feb.  11, 1878.. 1,074, 035  771,170  208, SI6  831,673  1,415,633  318,079 

Jan.  10.1878.. 2, 586, 715  105,909  286,333  913,898  1,687.985  321,474 

Dec.  10, 1877.. 2, S41, 982  1,722.229  399,077  801,787  1,879,052  358.S19 

Nov.  5,  1877..  984,371  2,613,502  166,919  368,429  1,770,759  328, 3S8 

May  7,1877..  761,686  468,809  193,016  174,375  317,831  291,654 

Feb.  7,  1877.  .3,083,819  2,302,261  374,112  671.111  950,111  388.605 

Jan.  8, 1877.  .3,668,010  S, 077, 501  341,750  905,615  1.083,104  425,406 

Dec.  11,1876.  .3,110,283  3,385,554  218.811  873, S10  1,182,322  512.041 

Apr.  10,1876.  .3,393,074  232,140  68.129  200,331  706,282  436,912 

Jan.  10,1876.  .5,802,293  663,982  100,711  325,101  1,080,300  307,438 

Gold  has  been  up  to  101 %,  and  down  to  100  '4,  closing 
April  17,  at  100 %,  as  against  100%  on  March  12; 
101%  on  Feb.  12;  102%  on  January  12;  103  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12;  102%  on  Nov.  12;  103  on  October  12;  105%  on 
July  12;  104%  on  June  12;  107%  on  May  12;  105%  on 
April  12,  of  last  year _ An  active  business  has  been  trans¬ 

acted  in  Breadslnffs,  during  the  month,  largely  on  ex¬ 
port  account,  and  in  this  connection,  especially  notable 
in  Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  and  Barley,  with,  toward  the  close, 
a  considerable  movement  in  No.  2  Chicago  Oats  for 
shipment  to  France.  Prices  of  most  articles  in  the  Bread¬ 
stuff  line,  however,  have  fluctuated  frequently,  and 
widely,  as  influenced,  mainly,  by  the  tenor  of  the  cable 
reports  from  Europe,  as  to  the  political  position  and  out¬ 
look  there.  Speculation  was  stimulated  early  in  the 
month  by  the  warlike  advices,  but  with  the  more  peaceful 
aspect  of  the  foreign  situation,  as  represented  later  on, 
this  feature  measurably  subsided.  As  we  close  this, 
the  general  market  is  irregular,  and  rather  weak.  The 
purchases  of  Rye  for  Germany  and  Holland  reached  un¬ 
usual  proportions....  Provisions  were  quite  freely  dealt 
in,  Hog  products  attracting  most  attention,  largely  on 
speculative  account,  but  at  very  variable  figures,  leaving 
oft',  as  a  rule,  heavily,  under  urgent  offerings.  Butter, 
Cheese,  and  Eggs  receded  in  value,  on 'liberal  supplies 
and  a  moderate  demand. .. .Hops  and  Seeds  were  less 
sought  after,  and  fell  off  materially. ..  .Wool  was  much 
depressed,  and  in  comparatively  limited  demand,  as  well 
for  manufacturing  purposes  as  on  trade  account,  closing 
in  favor  of  buyers..  Tobacco  has  been  in  less  request, 
and  quoted  lower.  Export  movement  light  ...Hay  and 
Straw  have  been  quite  moderately  dealt  in,  but,  as  a  rule, 
quoted  about  steady.  ..Ocean  freights  have  been  more 
active,  but  unsettled  as  to  rates,  leaving  off  weak. . .  .Grain 
ratesby  steam  to  Liverpool  closedApril  12th  at  8 d.  (about. 
16  cents)  per  bnslicl ;  Glasgow,  8J4@9cZ. ;  London,  8%d  ; 
Bristol,  9d. ;  Hull,  8 %(f. ;  the  Continent,  8)4@9 %cL  ; 
by  sail  to  Liverpool,  6 'fid.-,  London,  7 %d.\  x?  bush. 
Flour  to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  2s.  t>d.@Zs.  (about  66  cents 


bbl.) ;  by  sail  at  2s.@2i\  M. ;  London,  2s.,  and 
by  steam,  3s.;  Bristol,  by  steam,  3s.,  and  sail, 
Is.  10%(L@2s.  per  bbl.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool, 
30s.@35s.  per  ton.  Cotton  by  sail  and  steam 

V32@'hPk  ^  B>-  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at 
6s.©6s.  3 d.  per  quarter,  (8  bushels),  and  to  Continental 
ports,  5s.  6(f.@6s.  3d. ;  Italian  ports,  5s.  6d.@Gs.;  and  from 
Philadelphia  for  Cork  and  orders,  Gs.©6s.  3d.,  and  from 
Baltimore  for  Cork  and  orders,  Gs.  3d.@6s.  9d.,  in  bags, 
15@15%  cts.  per  bushel. 


Current  Wholesale  Pricks. 

Mar.  12. 


Apr.  17 


Price  of  Gold . 

TOO 

3-4 

100  3-8 

Flo  in:— Suner  to  Extra  State  $4  10 

© 

5  50 

$4  15 

@  5  60 

Suner  to  Extra  Southern _ 

4  19 

@ 

7  75 

4  25 

©  7  75 

Extra  Western . 

4  75 

@ 

8  50 

4  90 

0  9  00 

Extra  Genesee . 

4  75 

@ 

G  25 

5  00 

@  6  25 

Suncrflne  Western . 

4  10 

(<V 

1  65 

4  15 

0  1  90 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine . 

3  ‘10 

@ 

3  90 

3  10 

0  4  15 

Corn-Meal..  . 

2  50 

@ 

3  10 

2  27 

©  3  15 

Buckwheat  Flour,  ?!  100  n>s 

1  25 

@ 

1  85 

Nominal. 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

1  35 

® 

1  41 

1  35 

@  1  16 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

1  00 

1  86% 

1  OO 

0  1  10 

Corn— Yellow . 

52 

0 

5S 

52 

0  07 

Mixed . . 

47 

0 

GO 

45 

0  58 

White . 

52 

0 

G1 

50 

0  57 

Oats—  Western . 

33 

@ 

40 

82 

@  40 

State  . 

35 

@ 

41 

83 

@  40 

IwYJ5 . . 

70 

0 

76 

67 

@  75 

Barley . 

48 

0 

95 

49 

@  90 

Barley  Malt . 

60 

0 

1  20 

65 

©  1  20 

IIay— Bale,  ?!  100  Its. . 

40 

0 

85 

10 

©  85 

Straw,  ?!  100  Its . 

35 

0 

65 

35 

©  65 

Cotton— Middlings.  3ft  lb 

31 

0 

h% 

10%@  10% 

Hops— Crop  ol  IS77,  ?!  16 . 

5 

0 

13 

5 

@  10 

oid,  $  lb . 

1 

0 

5 

1 

@  3 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  3ft  lb 

35 

0 

47% 

35 

0  47% 

Seed— Clover,  M  est.  &  St  if!  16 

8 

0 

8% 

7 

©  7% 

Timothy,  ?!  bushel . 

1  25 

0 

1  40 

1  25 

©  1  10 

Flax,  ?!  bushel .  ... 

1  45 

0 

1  50 

1  45 

0  1  50 

Suoar—  Iiefi’g*  Grocery  79  lb 

Molasses.  Cuba.  ?!gal . 

New  Orleans,  ?!  gal . 

Coffee— Uio  (Gold) . 

Toiucco,  Kentucky,  &c., ?M6. 

Seed  Leaf,  ?<  16  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  IP  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  ift  1b . 

California,  spring  clip, . 

California  fell  clip . 

Tallow,  ^  lb  . 

Oil-Cakic— toil  . .  . 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel  . 

Extra  Prime,  19  barrel . 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

Lari),  in  tres.  &  1-bls,  ip  100  lb 

Butter— State.  iP  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  ?!  lb. 

Cheese . .  .. 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen  ..... 

Poultry— Fowls,  IP  tb . 

Chickens.  $  lb . 

Turkeys— P  lb . 

Geese,  $  pair . . . 

Ducks,  IP  pair . 

pih . 

Roosters,?!  ib . 

Ducks.  Wild,  ?!  pair . 

Grouse,  ?)pair. 


6%@ 

8% 

6%0 

8% 

20 

0 

35 

26 

© 

38 

22 

@ 

48 

30 

0 

52 

14 

0 

17% 

13%@ 

17 

4 

@ 

15 

2%@ 

14 

4 

© 

50 

4 

0 

50 

25 

@ 

52 

25 

@ 

48 

28 

@ 

40 

20 

@ 

36 

18 

@ 

2S 

13 

@ 

28 

12 

@ 

20 

10 

@ 

19 

7% 

7? 

i© 

7% 

SO  00 

@31 

00  30  00 

©31 

50 

io  oo 

@10 

25 

9  75 

@10 

25 

Nominal 

8  50 

@  8 

75 

12  00  @12  50 
7  25  @7  05 


12  00  @12  25 
6  75  @  7  ' 


10 

@ 

36 

10 

@ 

35 

10 

@ 

38 

8 

@ 

36 

5 

© 

14 

5 

© 

13% 

10 

© 

15^ 

9 

@ 

11 

7 

14 

8 

@ 

13 

— 

— 

20 

@ 

50 

5 

© 

34 

8 

© 

16 

1  00 
60 

5 

30 

75 


Pigeons,  wild,  West’n.lP  doz  1  00 


®  2  00 
@  1  00 
@  - 
@  6 
@  2  25 
@  1  50 
@  2  00 
@  2  75 
©  25 

'  25 


1  12%©  2  00 
60  1  12 
12  @  20 
5  @  — 

20  @  1  50 
Nominal. 

1  12J40  1  25 
1  12%@  1  25 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 


Snipe,  per  doz .  1  50 

Rabbits,  ?!  pair .  2) 

Harks,  ?i  pair .  20 

Turnips  ?!  bbl . 

Cabb  iges— ?!  100 . 

Red . 

Onions—?!  bbl . 

?!  crate . 

Carrots,  ?!  bbl  ..  . 

Potatoes,  new,  ?!  bbl . 

?!  crate . 

Potatoes— old,?*  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes— ?!  bbl _ 

Beets,  ?ibbl . 

•  •  Bermuda,  9  crate. . 

Apples—?!  barrel .  3  00 

Peanuts,  domestic,  9  bush.. 

Strawberries,  ?!  quart 
Cranberries—?!  bbl..  . 

^  crate 

Oranges,  Florida,  ?!  bbl .... 

Radishes,  nw  So,?!  100  ban.. 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?!  bu 

green,  ?ibnsli _ 

••  new  So.,  ?!  crate. 

Beans—?!  bushel . 

Broom-corn . 

Spinach,  ?*  bbl .  . . 

Kale,  iP  bbl .  100 

Tomatoes,  ?)  box 
Asparagus,  So.,  ; 

Lettuce,  ?!  bbl. . 

Squash,  ?i  bbl _ 

Ken  York  Livc-Sfock  Markets. 


..  50 

@  1  00 

25 

© 

50 

©  4  50 

2  50 

0 

6  00 

.  2  50 

@  4  50 

— 

0 

— 

.  1  12%@  1  87% 

75 

0 

1  75 

— 

2  00 

0 

6  00 

@  1  00 

50 

© 

75 

.  4  50 

®  5  00 

5  00 

0 

6  00 

— 

©  — 

1  50 

0 

1  75 

.  1  25 

@  1  87% 

1  00 

© 

1  50 

.  1  25 

@  2  50 

1  25 

0 

2  50 

60 

@  75 

60 

0 

75 

75 

©  1  00 

75 

0 

1  50 

..  3  00 

©  5  50 

2  50 

0 

4  50 

1  00 

©  1  43 

85 

0 

1  40 

— 

@  — 

20 

0 

30 

.  7  00 

0  9  00 

6  50 

0 

8  50 

.  1  25 

@  2  50 

1  50 

0 

2  50 

.  3  50 

@  5  50 

4  00 

0 

7  09 

— 

0  - 

50 

0 

1  2> 

u  82 

©  83 

83 

0 

34 

.  1  15 

@  1  25 

1  12%© 

— 

— 

@  - 

1  25 

© 

2  25 

.  1  45 

@  2  50 

1  25 

0 

2  35 

4 

@  7% 

4 

0 

7 1 

.  1  50 

@  2  50 

1  00 

0 

2  50 

.  1  oo 

©  1  25 

75 

0 

1  00 

0  1  00 

75 

0 

l  oo 

©  — 

3  50 

© 

5  59 

0  - 

2  00 

0 

3  00 

©  - 

2  00 

© 

2  50 

receipts. 
Beeves.  Cows. 
9,141 


WEEK  ENDING 

Mar.  IS . .  .  _ 

Mar.  25 . 10,425  109 

Anr.  1  . 10,432  62 

Apr.  8  ....  .  9,347  48 

Apr.  15 . 10,926  85 

Total  for  5  Weeks.. 50,271  390 

do .  for  prev.  4  Weeks30,U2  527 


Calves. 

1,028 

1,412 

1,700 

2,093 

2,000 

8,833 

3,011 


Sheep. 

22,710 

17,6.43 

19,073 

19,631 

18,917 

97,934 

86,718 


Swine. 

26,405 

21,797 

36,397 

31,698 

29,127 

118,724 

139,671 


,10,055 

78 

17,66 

19,590 

29,715 

9,060 

132 

903 

21,679 

31,918 

.  8.S91 

110 

810 

21,570 

35,916 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 10,055 

do.  do.  last  Month..  9,060 
do.  do.  prev's  Month  .  8,S91 

Beeves. — The  business  of  the  past  five  weeks  has 
been  very  irregular,  beginning  with  an  advance  on  a  mar¬ 
ket  as  active  as  at  the  best  of  times,  it  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  much  spirit,  and  then  suddenly  fell  away  to 
its  first  condition,  losing  in  a  day  what  it  had  gained  in 
two  weeks.  And  this  in  spite  of  an  export  demand, 
which  skimmed  off  over  1,000  head  of  the  cream  of  the 
supply  at  one  market,  and  in  one  week  took  off  enough 
to  make  nearly  9,000  quarters  of  dressed,  besides  sever¬ 
al  hundred  of  live  beeves.  The  condition  of  the  market 
may  he  shown  by  the  fact  that  beeves  fit  for  export  were 
bought  the  last  week  at  10@10£c.  !(J?  56  to  57  lbs.  dressed 
weight  to  the  hundred  live  weight.  The  highest  range 
was  for  a  few  single  extra  beasts,  fair  to  good,  55  to  56 


lbs,  estimated,  brought  9  to  13c.  $  B>.  Dressed  sides 
sold  for  7J<g)8c.  f!  t>. 

Tlie  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows : 


week  ending  Range. 

Mar.  18 .  8%@fl%c. 

Mar.  25..... . 8%@ll%c. 

Apr.  1 .  8  @11  c. 

Apr.  8 .  8  @11  %c. 

Apr.  15 .  8  @11  c. 


Large  Sales. 
9  @16  c. 
9%@10%c. 
8%@  9J4. . 

9 'A®  9%c. 
8%@  9%c. 


Aver. 
9%c. 
10  c. 
9%c. 
9>4C, 
9c. 


Cows. — The  demand  has  been  dull,  and  the  market 
has  been  devoid  of  interest.  The  best  cows  have  reached  . 
$65  to  $75,  calf  included  ;  the  run  of  the  market  is  from 
$40  to  $60,  and  at  the  close  no  change  comd  be  made  in 

these  quotations _ Calves.— The  fore  part  of  the 

mouth  this  market  was  quite  good,  veals  of  more  than 
ordinary  quality  being  scarce  and  wanted.  The  increas¬ 
ing  receipts  weakened  the  business,  and  prices  fell  one 
cent  per  pound  at  ono  drop,  ending  still  duller,  and  with, 
downward  tendency.  Common  to  good  veals  fell  to  5£ 
@  CJc.  $  lb.  live  weight,  on  a  very  heavy  market  . . . 
SIseep  and  Lambs  have  been  lively  through  the 
month,  except  for  heavy  sheep,  which  are  not  now  want¬ 
ed,  except  for  export.  A  brisk  trade  has  been  done  at  a 
range  of  $5.37}@$G.50  per  100  lbs.  for  unshorn  sheep,  and 
$4.50@$5.50  for  clipped,  which  have  been  arriving  for  a 
month  past,  and  are  becoming  plenty.  Yearling  lambs 
have  brought  Gf@7c.  ^,8  lb.,  and  spring  lambs  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  $5@$8  per  head  for  fair  to  prime.  The  market 
closed  without  change  in  these  prices,  but  with  a  dull. 

look  forwards _ Swine.— Live  hogs  have  gone  as  low 

as  3jc.  $  lb.,  the  heavy  receipts  havkig  weighed  down 
the  market.  The  demand  is  unsteady,  and  180-lb.  hogs 
sold  at  a  little  advance  before  the  close,  bringing  4c.  $ 
ffi>.  City  dressed  were  in  good  demand  at  4£@5c.  (p  lb., 
and  market  pigs  at  5J-c.  ^9  lb.,  dressed. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $18.00@$20.0D 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  Ion .  15.00®  21.00 

Linsecd-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  4  1.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  16 .  3®  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Peruv.GiianolO  p.et.  ammonia,  standard,  ?!  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ?!  ton,  cargo  F  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c..  60.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ?!  ton . . . 45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Iiaw  Bone, ...55.00 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs  26.11 
do.  Spring  Wheat  Manure,  ?!  1,000  16s„ 
do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do. 

Bone,  strictly  pure,  meat  . per  ton. 

do.  do.  extra  fine _  do. 

do.  do.  fine .  do. 

do.  do.  medium .  do. 

Lawn  Top  Dressing .  do. 

Potato  Manuie,  (Ville  Formula)..  do. 

Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre . 

“  Potato  do  do 

11  Tobacco  do  do 

“  Rye  do  do 

“  Wheat  do  do 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton . 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (55  to  60  per  cent),  per  toil. 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton . 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb . 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  41  percent)  peril) _ 4  *c. 

do.  do.  (actual  potash  27%  per  cent)  per  lb  2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potash  12  lo  15  p.  c.  p.  ton$18.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb. .  ,2%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . .  4%e.@  4%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb _  4%c.@  5%c. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  (ammonia  11  percent)  p.  ton  $55 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


25.00 

17.50 
42.00 
40.00 
38.00 
36.00 
60.00 
51.94 
20.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
15.00 
45.00 

22.50 
8.00 

9%c. 


Xlie  Conn.  Agr.  ExpcriniMii  §ta> 
tiou,  makes  the  following  report  (No.  7,  April  9)  of  ana¬ 
lyses  of  fertilizers  manufactured  by  the  Quinnipiac  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Company,  of  New  Haven,  the  samples  being 
taken  on  April  1,  from  lots  as  shipped  to  agents  and  pur¬ 
chasers:  No.  86,  half  dry  fish  scrap.  No.  8  7,  fine 
ground  fish.  No.  88,  Superphosphate,  guaranteeing 
2 y.  per  cent  Nitrogen,  6  per  cent  of  soluble  and  reverted 
Phosphoric  Acid,  and  1%  per  cent  of  Potash.  No.  89, 
fish  and  potash,  guaranteeing  3.7  per  cent  Nitrogen,  3 
per  cent  soluble  and  reverted  Phosphoric  Acid,  2%  per 
cent  Potash.  No.  90,  Pine  Island  Guano,  guaranteeing 
4.1  percent  Nitrogen,  3%  per  cent  soluble  and  rev-enti- 
ed  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  2  per  cent  Potash : 

9(> 

5.00 

1.53 
2.92 

1.54 
2.74 

$35.36 
$42.50 


No. 

80 

87 

88 

89 

Nitrogen . 

..  4.32 

6.85 

3.03 

3.64 

Soluble  Phos’c  Acid . 

,  ,  - 

0.82 

5.64 

1.20 

Reverted  Phos’c  Acid.. . 

,  .  - 

— 

1.15 

2.01 

Insoluble  Plios’c  Acid.. . 

..  4.88 

5.40 

2.46 

1.58 

Potash  . 

.  .  - - 

— 

1.82 

3.07 

Calculated  Value . 

$37.01 

$33.38 

$28  05 

Cost* . 

.$20.00 

$-12.50 

$40.00 

$35.00 

*  A  discount  from  these  prices  made 

for  cash. 

KleasairenMeHiit  of  Cont-Ears. — “C. 

R.  C.,”  Republic  Co.,  Kansas. — To  measure  corn  in  the 
crib,  reduce  the  size  of  the  crib  to  cubic  inches  and  di¬ 
vide  this  sum  by  4,300.  If  the  crib  is  square  or  right- 
angled,  the  reduction  is  easily  made  ;  if  it  is  spreading 
from  the  bottom  upwards,  take  the  length,  bight,  and 
width  in  the  center,  or  half  way  from  floor  to  caves,  in. 
inches  and  multiply  all  together.  This  gives  cubical  con¬ 
tents  in  inches.  Then  two  bushels,  or  4,300  cubic  inches 
of  ears  will,  under  usual  circumstances,  give  cue  bushel  of 
shelled  corn.  This  can  easily  be  tested  by  measuring  two 
bushels  of  ears  and  shelling  them.  The  result  will  ho. 
cubic  inches  of  ears  to  bushels  of  grain. 
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IMPORTANT.— The  Publishers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  employ  no  agents ;  the  high  cost  of  making 
the  paper  and  its  low  subscription  price  do  not  admit  of 
this.  But  they  do  offer  something  in  the  way  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  or  remuneration,  to  friends  who  take  the  trouble  to 
show  the  paper  to  those  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  re¬ 
ceive  and  forward  their  subscriptions.  This  assists  the 
Publishers,  and  is  beneficial  to  those  solicited  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  The  remuneration  is  given  in  the  form  of 
liiulily  si sol'u  1  and  always  valuable  articles, 
■which  are  named  and  described  in  a  Premium  List,  a 
copy  of  which  is  supplied  to  every  one  desiring  it  and  not 
having  it.— The  articles  offered  are  first-class ,  and  just  as 
good  as  money,  though  by  special  arrangements,  and  large 
wholesale  cash  purchases,  they  cost  the  Publishers  less. 

The  list  of  Premiums  is  ojsen  to  all  until  July  1st, 
when  it  will  be  positively  willulrawn.  There 
are  therefore  just  2  months  more  in  which  those 
who  have  begun  lists  may  fill  them  out.  New  Lists 
may  be  begun  by  any  one.  Those  who  have 

struck  for  a  larger  premium,  and  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  that,  may  select  a  smaller  article,  and  complete 
their  list  to  get  that  one.  There  is 

Plenty  of  Time  Afet  to  fill  out  lists  in  progress, 
and  to  begin  new  lists,  and  complete  them  during  May 
and  June.  (A  lady  begun  the  second  week  in  May  and 
procured  subscribers  enough  within  one  month  to  secure 
free  a  $650  Stein  way  Piano.— A  farmer  in  three  weeks 
secured  a  Buckeye  Mower  free  in  the  same  way,  without 
neglecting  his  work;  and  many  others  have  in  like  man¬ 
ner  got  large  and  valuable  premiums  in  a  short  time  in 
May  and  June.)  There  is  a  large  list  of  good  articles  to 
select  from,  varying  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $650  in  value, 
given  free,  for  from  3  subscribers  upwards. 

Over  20,000  persons  have  received  these  valuable 
premium  articles  free  of  cost.  Header,  Try  it  this 
month.  A  little  effort  now  will  secure  you  one  or  more 
valuable  articles  the  present  season. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elseichere. 


Publishers’  Notices,  Terms,  etc.  —  The  Annual 

Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,  $3;  Three  Copies,  $4.20  ($1.40  each)  ;  Four  Copies, 
$5.‘.>0  ($1.30  each  i ;  Five  to  Nine  Copies,  $1.25  each  ;  Ten  to 
Nineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Twenty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  11  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  arid  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Round  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
beretnrnedbyma.il).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— A  ny  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each  ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.60 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

Every  (Serman  Cultivator  ami 
Laborer  ojs  tlie  Farm,  or  in  the  Garden, 
OUGHT  to  have  the  German  American  Agriculturist, 
and  thousands  of  new  subscribers  are  taking  it  this  year. 
It  contains  not  only  the  Engravings  and  all  the  essential 
reading  matter  of  the  American  edition,  but  an  additional 
Special  German  Department,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Miinch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and  successful  cultivator 


and  excellent  writer.  No  other  German  Agricultural  or 
Horticultural  Journal  in  America  has  been  so  long  issued; 
no  other  contains  so  much  useful  information  and  so  many 
engravings.  Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people, 
and  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read. 
Many  Americans  supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and 
gardeners ;  all  would  find  it  pay  to  do  so.  —  Nothing 
else  can  compete  with  it  in  cheapness  of  price  for  the  same 
amount  of  material,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense 
of  collecting  and  making  these  is  largely  borne  by  the 
American  edition,  and  no  separate  office  or  machinery  is 
required  beyond  German  editors  and  the  printers.  Its 
terms  are  the  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly  and 
in  clubs  ;  and  clubs  can  be  composed  of  subscribers  for 
either  edition  in  whole,  or  in  part. — Please  call  the 
attention  of  your  German  neighbors  to  this  paper.  It  will 
do  much  to  help  new  coiners  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  modes  of  culture  used  in  this  country. 


A  Microscope  for  Every  SmIs- 
scriber.— Every  subscriber  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  1818,  is  entitled  to  receive  one  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Microscopes,  delivered  free  anyuffiere  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories,  on  remitting  60  cents;  or 
for  40  cents  if  the  Microscope  be  taken  at  the  office  (Our 
arrangement  for  delivering  them  by  Express  at  reduced 
rates  has  expired).  The  invariable  price  to  non-subscribers 
is  $1.50,  or  $1.65  if  sentpre-paid.  Even  without  the  paper, 
it  is,  at  $1.65,  far  cheaper  than  any  microscope  of  equal 
usefulness  that  was  over  before  offered.  By  new  meth¬ 
ods,  and  by  making  them  on  a  scale  twenty  times  greater 
than  ever  before  attempted,  the  cost  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  These  special  advantages  are  reserved  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  subscribers  of  this  Journal  for  the  present  year; 
and  by  paying  part  of  the  cost  themselves,  the  Publish¬ 
ers  supply  them  at  the  nominal  price  above  named. 

Hundreds  of  Letters  have  been  received  since 
sending  our  April  number  to  press,  from  Subscribers,  ex¬ 
pressing  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Microscope.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
sucli  instruments,  or  who,  not  being  acquainted  with 
them,  will  take  a  little  pains  to  get  famifiar  with  the 
proper  use  of  this  one.  To  such  it  opens  almost  a  new 
world  of  objects,  and  is  a  source  of  instruction  as  well 
as  amusement,  especially  to  the  young.  Although  its 
continued  distribution  is  a  source  of  loss,  we  shall,  for 
the  present,  continue  the  offer  of  these  Microscopes,  as 
hitherto,  except  the  addition  of  5  cents  to  the  cost  of  de¬ 
livery  above  named. — After  our  subscribers  are  supplied, 
they  will  probably  be  put  into  the  regular  trade  at  $1.50 
each,  which  is  far  cheaper  than  any  microscope  of  like 
value  and  usefulness  has  ever  before  been  offered. 

Life  Insurance.— Our  viewsof  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  weregiven  in  March,  page  86.  The  statement 
of  another  of  the  old  substantial  first-class  companies  will 
be  found  on  page  200  of  this  paper.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  The  terms,  tables,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
without  charge,  from  Mr.  L.  S.  Goble,  137  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

To  Officers  of  Slate  ami  Comity 
Fairs.— As  the  time  is  at  hand  when  arrangements  are 
to  be  made,  and  Premium  Lists  prepared  for  State, 
County,  and  other  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Fairs,  we  would  remind  those  who  make  up  the 
schedules  and  prizes,  that  no  more  acceptable  Premiums 
can  be  offered  thau  some  of  the  very  useful  and  valuable 
Books  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  or  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  American  Agriculturist.  We  invite 
correspondence  from  those  who  have  these  matters  in 
charge.  Premiums  like  those  we  suggest,  have  been  of¬ 
fered  in  many  cases,  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  benefit 
of  those  who  secure  them,  and  who  place  a  greater  value 
upon  such  permanent,  useful  keepsakes,  than  they 
would  upon  several  times  their  cost  in  a  money  premium. 

Crandall’s  “  Cliincse  Blloelcs.  ” — 

All  children  will  remember  Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall  with 
gratitude,  as  the  man  who  has  given  them  the  means  of 
unbounded  delight.  And  now  lie  comes  again  with  a 
new  “  Block,”  combining  tbe  original  Building  Blocks 
with  a  Chinese  Family,  the  various  pieces  being  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  and  a  single  Set  enabling  its  fortunate 
owner  to  build,  without  number,  Chinese  Houses, 
Palaces,  Pagodas,  etc.,  etc.  See  Third  Cover  Page. 

Cuba,  and  “  Crandall’s  Heavy 
Artillery.”— An  American,  who  has  resided  for  some 
years  in  Cuba,  last  fall  visited  his  father,  who  lives 
in  this  country.  When  he  returned  some  weeks  later,  be 
took  with  him  a  set  of  “Crandall’s  Heavy  Artillery,”— a 
most  fascinating  toy  of  its  kind,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
toy  stores  almost  everywhere.  When  his  baggage  was 
examined  by  the  Custom  House  officials  in  Cuba,  this 
innocent,  though  formidable  looking  affair  was  found, 
and  the  sharp-eyed  officials,  concuding  it  was  some  new 
engine  of  destruction,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  insur¬ 


gents,  threw  its  owner  into  prison.  His  confinement, 
which  lasted  seven  weeks,  brought  on  a  fever,  and  ho 
lost  his  hair  in  consequence.  The  U.  S.  Consul  at  last 
procured  his  release,  and  one  of  the  too  hasty  Custom 
House  men  was  discharged.  Our  unfortunate  American, 
however,  soon  learned  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to  assas¬ 
sinate  him.  and  he  fled  the  country,  being  now  safe  at 
home.— Moral.—  Everybody  should  buy  this  remarkable 
and  interesting  toy,  which  can  be  had  for  $3.00  at  this 
oflice.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

ISeliahle  Business  Mens,  those  who 
have  both  the  ability  and  the  intention  to  do  what  they 
promise,  are  the  only  ones  invited  to  use  the  business- 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  those  in  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  are  under  positive  instructions  to  admit  no  others 
at  any  price,  and  they  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  generally 
do,  though  once  in  a  while  they  may  make  a  mistake— to 
err  is  human— but  this  seldom  occurs.  We  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  single  year,  and  supply  the  paper  at  lower 
rates,  if  the  advertising  pages  were  thrown  open  to  those 
who  gladly  pay  high  prices,  as  they  can  afford  to, 
because  they  give  little  for  much.  But.  we  mean  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  be  a  valuable  source  of  trustworthy 
information  to  our  readers. — When  ordering  from,  or  cor¬ 
responding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

TBac  Ibeallt  ©f  CBnHksom  Taller  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  having  occurred  at  his  farm  in  Sterling,  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  account  is  very  meagre,  and  the  date  is  not 
given,  but  we  suppose  it.  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Mr.  Taber  was  born  at  Albion,  Me.,  in  1822,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Friends’  School,  at  Providence,  E.  I. 
In  his  early  life  lie  was  engaged  in  the  nursery  business, 
and  he  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  that  branch  of 
horticulture.  He  became  connected  with  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  those  primitive  days  when  one  person 
could  do  all  the  mailing,  attend  to  the  advertising,  be¬ 
sides  making  himself  generally  useful ;  later,  he  made 
up  tbe  cattle  reports,  and  afterwards  performed  similar 
duties  for  the  “  N.  Y.  Tribune.”  Mr.  Taber  was  a  faith¬ 
ful,  industrious  worker;  he  was  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  To  his  old  associates  this  unexpected 
news  of  his  death  brings  sincere  regret,  but  awakens 
none  except  pleasant  remembrances  of  a  genial  inter¬ 
course  of  many  years. 

Coloring’  Butter. — As  long  as  the  demand 
exists  for  high-colored  butter,  and  consumers  will  pay 
an  extra  price  for  it,  so  long  dairymen  will  color  their 
product.  Some  people  love  to  believe  that  Jersey  cows 
always  yield  very  yellow  butter.  Ordinarily  they  do, 
but  sometimes  even  the  best  Jersey  butter  is  colored 
artificially.  If  butter  is  to  be  colored,  it  were  well  that 
it  were  well  done ;  and  it  cannot  be  well  done  without  a 
good  coloring  preparation.  We  have  tried  several  pre¬ 
parations,  for  when  our  butter  in  the  winter  season 
lacks  color,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  please  our  own  taste  as 
well  as  those  to  whom  we  sell,  by  giving  it  tbe  right 
tinge  artificially.  Of  the  colorings  we  have  used  we  pre¬ 
fer  two  ;  that  prepared  with  oil,  by  Mrs  .B.  Smith.  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  and  that  of  Wells,  Kichardson  aDd  Co.,  of  Bur¬ 
lington.  Vt.,  which  is  a  popular  liquid  coloriug  prepared 
in  a  different  manner.  There  probably  are  others  as 
good  perhaps,  but  these  are  good  enough  to  produce 
a  lemon  or  a  golden  yellow  as  may  be  desired. 

Boai’t  S®9ill  out  Loose  Tect.1i. — As 

soon  as  a  tooth  appears  a  little  loosened,  there  is  always 
an  itching,  among  young  people  especially,  to  get  the 
thing  out.  While  artificial  teeth  are  made  very  perfect, 
and  are  exceedingly  useful,  any  natural  tooth  that  is  not 
damaged  so  as  to  ache  incurably,  is  worth  a  score  of  the 
best  artificial  dentures  ever  made,  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  it  in  as  long  as  possible.  Some 
months  ago  tbe  writer  had  two  front  teeth  so  loose  that 
they  could  be  readily  moved  back  and  forward  more  than 
their  diameter,  by  a  slight  pressure  with  the  finger.  But 
by  a  little  care  not  to  use  them  on  hard  substances  for  a 
few  days,  and  keeping  them  pressed  into  place  with  the 
teeth  opposite,  they  settled  back  into  their  natural  posi¬ 
tion,  and  are  now  serviceable,  thus  saving  two  ugly  gaps, 
or  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  artificial  ones,  and  the 
annoying  mouth-plates.  Eecent  experiments  by  Dr. 
Kingsley  and  others  show  that  the  teeth  may  be  “  moved 
along,”  may  be  made  to  change  their  position  very 
greatly,  so  as  to  get  a  regular  set  of  natural  teeth  out  of 
one  previously  more  irregular  than  a  Virginia  fence.  In 
a  case  under  our  own  observation,  the  upper  jaw  was  full 
of  teeth,  and  bad  two  extra  ones  that  grew  in  front  of 
two  others— real  “tusks.”  Yet  the  dentist  spread  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  by  ingenious  plates,  screws,  etc.,  and 
actually  moved  tlie  other  teeth  along,  bringing  the  extra 
fellows  into  line,  and  now  there  is  a  regular  row  of  useful 
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teetli,  where  formerly  it  seemed  ns  if  the  young  man 
(now  in  College)  had  got  to  wear  through  life  a  very 
uncouth,  distorted  set  of  dentals. 

Books  Upon  5'oultry  Biiising’. — 
“  W.  G.  L.,”  Ford  Co.,  Ill.  A  very  useful  and  cheap 
book  upon  poultry  raising  is  “An  Egg  Farm,  etc.,”  by 
H.  H.  Stoddard,  who  is  a  practical  poultry  breeder.  It 
contains  selections  and  illustrations  from  the  back  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  American  Agriculturist  from  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Stoddard  and  those  editors  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  who  have  been  largely  and  successfully  engaged 
in  raising  poultry.  It  mu3t  not  be  expected  that  any 
book  whatever  can  provide  for  every  contingency  and 
accident ;  judgment  and  common  sense  must  be  used 
when  the  directions  given  do  not  precisely  meet  any  par¬ 
ticular  case.  Only  general  rules  can  be  given  in  books. 
Sent  by  mail  in  paper  covers,  50c. ;  in  cloth,  75c. 

A  Business  Oiang'e.  —  Mr.  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  has  retired  from  the  firm  of  Benson.  Burpee  & 
Co.,  223  Church  Street,  Phila.,  dealers  in  seeds,  grains, 
and  live-stock.  The  business  will  be  continued  at  same 
location,  under  the  firm  name  of  Benson,  Maule  &  Co. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  will  conduct  a  similar  business  at 
221  Church  Street,  Phila.  Mr.  B.  is  an  enterprising,  in¬ 
telligent  business  man,  and  deserves  success. 

A  Sissy  Forlc  Carriage. — “  H.  D.  M.” 
The  first  necessity  for  the  return  of  a  MSS.  is  to  send 
your  post-office  address.  When  a  letter  is  dated  only, 
and  no  place  given,  it  is  a  clear  impossibility  to  com¬ 
municate  by  mail,  although  a  stamp  may  be  enclosed. 
Some  people  are  very  thoughtless  in  this  regard,  and 
blame  us  for  what  we  can  not  possibly  help.  The  draw¬ 
ing  is  received,  and  is  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
be  published.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  print.any 
article  the  day  or  even  month  after  it  is  received. 

“Forestry  and  Its  Needs,”  is  the 
title  of  an  address,  delivered  before  the  “American 
Forestry  Association,”  at  the  meeting  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  February  last,  by  its  President,  Doct.  John  A. 
Warder.  It  is  brief  but  comprehensive,  and  shows  that 
much  careful  thought  has  been  given  to  the  needs  of  our 
“forestry,” — if  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  We  read  to  the  very  next  to  the  last 
page,  giving  assent  as  we  went  along— feeling  that  here 
is  a  forestry  movement  which  is  not  pivoted  upon,  and 
does  not  revolve  upon  the  central  idea,  that  the  Govern 
ment  must  send  some  one  to  Europe  to  examine  and  re¬ 
port— but,  alas,  here  was  the  same  old  story,  somebody 
must  go  to  Europe.  The  suggestion  that  immediately 
precedes  this  is  an  admirable  one,  and  would  accomplish 
much  good,  viz.,  to  introduce  some  ol  the  many  edu 
cated  and  trained  foresters  so  numerous  abroad,  to 
teach  in  our  scientific  schools. 

Tlte  Trial  of  Steam  Engine«i  for 

farm  uses,  held  at  Syracuse  last  fall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  was  a  very  thor 
©ugh  one.  Among  the  premiums  then  awarded  was  one 
of  a  gold-medal  to  B.  W.  Payne  &  Sons,  Corning,  N.  Y., 
for  the  best  engine  in  the  Second  Class,  i  e.,  under 
6-horse  power.  All  the  vertical  engines  made  at  their 
establishment  are  provided  with  “  Taber’s  Patent  Auto¬ 
matic  Cut-off  Governor,”  which,  it  is  claimed,  allows  of 
the  best  control  over  the  movements  of  the  engine. 

Sewitig-  Mncliiises. — Over  20  years  ago 
the  American  Agriculturist  published  the  first  popular 
description  of  “how  sewing  is  done  bt  machinery, ” 
showing  by  a  variety  of  illustrative  engravings  just  how 
the  stitches  were  made  by  the  leading  machines,  and 
setting  the  matter  forth  so  plainly  that  ordinary  persons 
could  understand  the  whole  process.  This  was  in  Febrn 
ary,  1858.  We  have,  from  the  first,  recognized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  labor-saving  implement,  and  not  only  labor 
saving,  but  life  and  health-saving;  and  have  many  times 
urged  every  man  to  spare  his  companion  the  everlasting 
“ Stitch ,  stitch ,  stitch!  Sewing  at  once  with  a  double 
thread,  A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt,"  and  advised  selling 
an  acre  of  land,  if  necessary,  to  secure  this  important  aid 
in  the  household.  Of  course  we  have  watched  the  progress 
of  improvement,  and  have  tried  a  majority  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  brought  out.  So  much  by  way  of  introduction  to 
what  we  bave  to  say  of  the  New  “Automatic”  Machine 
of  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Company.  One  of  these  has 
been  in  use  at  home  during  three  months  past,  by  the 
same  hands  that  have  tested  so  many  of  the  machines, 
from  time  to  time  spoken  of  in  this  Journal.  It  may  be 
said  in  brief,  that,  all  things  considered,  this  is  “  The 
Best  ”  one  yet  tried.  Its  elastic  scam,  easily  fastened, 
and  yet  capable  of  removal  when  desired,  is  an  excellent 
feature.  It  has  sundry  attachments,  that  work  admira¬ 
bly,  as  the  Hcmmer,  Tucker,  Quiltcr,  Ruffler,  Braider,  etc. 
It  runs  with  wonderful  case  and  quietness.  But  the 
great  improvement  is  the  new  “Automatic  Tension,” 


which  is  perfection  itself.  With  this,  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced  can  sew  the  thinnest  fabric  as  well  as  the 
thickest ;  and  what  is  more,  pass  from  one  thickness 
directly  to  another,  as  often  as  desired,  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  tension,  and  with  the  certainty  of  producing 
perfect  work.  Every  lady  who  has  used  any  machine 
and  worried,  and  even  cried,  over  getting  the  tension 
always  right,  will  at  once  recognize  the  importance  and 
value  of  such  an  improvement  in  sewing  mechanism. 

SSelntmg-  to  Skephcrdius-.-1'  D.  H.,” 
Chicago,  Ill.  Stewart’s  “American  Shepherd’s  Manual,” 
gives  fuh  instruction  for  caring  for  sheep  ;  all  that  is 
necessary  in  addition  to  what  is  there  told,  is  some 
ordinary  common  sense,  to  apply  it  to  differing  circum¬ 
stances.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  good  localities  for 
keeping  sheep.  There  a  homestead  can  he  bought  cheap¬ 
ly,  or  taken  on  Government  land  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
for  the  present  plenty  of  free  pasturage  can  be  procured. 
Probably  the  best  plan  would  be  to  purchase  640  acres  of 
cheap  land  from  one  of  the  railroads,  ancl  enter  160  acres 
of  Government  land,  at  $1.50  per  acre,  adjoining  it.  This 
would  give  800  acres,  which  would  furnish  winter  feed¬ 
ing  for  three  or  four  thousand  sheep,  and  summer  pas¬ 
ture  could  be  had  on  the  range.  Either  native  or  half- 
bred  sheep  could  he  purchased  in  Colorado  at  $2  to  $2.50 
per  head.  There  is  no  necessity  to  purchase  more  land 
at  present  than  sufficient  for  winter  pasture,  as  plenty  of 
wild  hay  can  be  put  up  for  one  or  two  dollars  a  ton. 
Price,  sent  by  mail  from  this  office,  $1.50. 

German  Millet. — “  E.  J.  S.,”  Queenstown, 
Md.  Millet  can  not  ho  sown  safely  until  the  soil  is 
warm.  It  thrives  in  warm  weather.  May  and  June  are 
the  months  for  sowing  it.  One  to  two  pecks  per  acre 
will  be  sufficient  seed. 

Bean  Flatter . — “  H.  C.  P.,”  Kinston,  N. 
C.  The  Albany  Corn  Planter,  made  by  R.  II.  Aden  & 
Co.,  and  illustrated  in  the  Amencan  Agriculturist,  April, 
1877,  plants  beans  as  well  as  corn,  and  other  seed.  Any 
threshing  machine  will  thresh  beans,  by  putting  a  smooth 
plank  in  place  of  the  concave,  and  running  slowly 

Kcltraska, — Mr.  Leavitt  Bumliam,  the  new 
Land  Commissioner  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  has  for  many  years  been  a  resident  of  Nebraska. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  country,  and  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  moving  westward  would  do  well  to  consult  him. 
We  learn  that  there  is  an  unprecedented  emigration  this 
spring  to  that  portion  of  Nebraska  through  which  the 
Union  Pacific  road  runs. 

Capons. — “  N.  F.,”  Picton  Co.,  N.  S. — A 
capon  is  an  emasculated  male  of  the  ordinary  fowl.  The 
operation  has  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  size  of 
the  bird  and  the  tenderness  and  flavor  of  its  flesh.  It  is 
very  easily  performed  when  one  knows  how.  The  instru¬ 
ments  are  kept  for  sale  by  H.  H.  Stoddard,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  can  also  furnish  directions  for  operating.  It 
is  one  ol  those  cases  in  which  seeing  the  operation  is  of 
greater  value  titan  all  the  directions  that  can  he  printed. 

“  Economic  Tree  Planting-  ”  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  by  B.  G.  Northup,  LL.  D.,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Northup 
is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  village  improvement,  and 
has  done  much  to  organize  “Village  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciations,”  the  good  done  by  one  of  which,  that  of  Litch¬ 
field,  was  described  in  Feb.  last.  The  present  work  is 
a  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  on  the  economical  aspect  of  tree 
planting,  with  added  evidence  of  examples  in  this 
country.  The  work  reaches  ns  just  at  the  moment  of 
going  to  press,  and  we  can  at  this  time  only  briefly  an¬ 
nounce  it.  It  will  be  supplied  by  the  publishers  of  this 
Journal,  and  by  mail  for  25  cents. 

Matt  for  Feed. — “J.  A.  McD.,”  Kings  Co., 
P.  E.  I.  Malt  is  eagerly  eaten  by  all  kinds  of  live  stock, 
on  account  of  its  sweetness ;  but  the  result  of  many  care¬ 
ful  experiments  has  shown  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
feeding  it  do  not  repay  the  trouble  and  cost  in  malting 
the  grain.  Every  advantage  from  the  malting  may  be 
gained  by  simply  adding  a  little  molasses  to  the  fodderor 
grain,  and  this  is'much  cheaper.  In  malting  grain,  there 
is  a  loss  of  substance,  as  well  as  a  change  of  its  form 
in  germination,  and  this  reduces  the  actual  value  of 
the  grain,  although  it  renders  it  more  palatable. 

Butter  Tattle.  —  “H.  K.,”  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 
The  butter  table  illustrated  in  March  is  not  made  for 
sale ;  any  carpenter  can  make  it  from  the  description 
given.  The  moulds  can  also  be  made  by  any  good 
mechanic.  Most  of  the  articles  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  Am.  Agriculturist  are  designed  purposely  for  it, 
are  unpatented,  and  are  so  simple  and  exactly  described 
as  to  be  easily  made  by  any  one  who  can  use  tools. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

We  have  often  referred  to 
the  “Butter  Compound,” 
and  tlie  difficulty  of  getting 
direct  information  concern¬ 
ing  it.  This  we  consider 
one  of  the  most  pernicious 
of  the  swindles  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  as  it  is  a  fraud 
upon  those  who  may  use  it, 
ignorantly  and  in  good  faith, 
and  a  fraud  upon  those  who 
purchase,  as  butter,  the 
stuff  produced  by  its  use. 
In  view  of  its  importance, 
we  give  in  a  separate  article 
the  results  obtained  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  “Mass.  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Improvement 
of  Agriculture,”  and  pre¬ 
sume  that  they  will  in  due 
time  furnish  the  public  the 

details  in  full . Last 

month,  we  gave  a  considerable  space  to  an  account  of 
the  operations  of  a  firm  calling  itself 

“CLARK  &  CO.,  ADJUSTERS  OF  CLAIMS,  ETC.,” 
who  pretended  to  have  money  to  the  credit  of  various 
parties,  and  who,  to  be  sure  that  they  were  addressing 
the  right  parties,  enclosed  a  slip  containing  a  signature 
for  identification.  One  would  suppose,  from  the  account 
there  given,  that  the  scheme  had  been  completely 
squelched.  But  these  things  have  as  many  heads  as 
Hydra,  and  as  many  names  as  a  confidence-man,  and 
while  as  “  Clark  &  Co.,  1,267  Broadway  ”  that  head  is  cut 
off,  it  already  appears  in  another  form.  Precisely  such 
letters  as  the  one  quoted  last  month,  from  Clark  &  Co., 
— word  for  word — are  being  sent  out  right  and  left,  but 
they  are  headed  and  signed,  instead  of  “Clark  &  Co.,” 
“  J-  C.  Keys  &  Co.,”  and  no  longer  from  1,267  Broadway, 
but  are  dated  at  “37  Bond  St.”  Now  37  Bond  street  is 
the  place  where  not  long  ago  the  celebrated  firm  of  Rus¬ 
sell  &  Co.  were  supposed  to  deliver  those  magnificent 
prizes  of  watches  and  jewelry  from  that  “  Decision  at 
Last”  Lottery  Combination.  Can  it  be  that  Russell  & 
Co.  have  retired,  or  can  one  small  number— 37 — hold  two 
such  firms  ns  J.  C.  Keys  &  Co.  and  Russell  &  Co.  at  once  ? 
This  last  move  more  than  confirms  the  opinion  of  that 
shrewd  officer,  Special  Agent  Sherrett,  as  quoted  last 
month,  that  the  Silver  Mining  Co.,  so  flourishing  last 
year,  Russell  &  Co.,  and  Clark  &  Co.,  were  all  schemes 
of  Elias  ;  evidently,  Keys  &  Co.  is  but  another  alias  of 
Elias.  By  the  way,  Keys  &  Co.  do  their  business  thor¬ 
oughly,  as  we  have  two  letters  of  the  same  date  and  ex¬ 
actly  alike  sent  to  the  same  person  !  Of  course,  when  Keys 
&  Co.  arc  denied  the  use  of  the  mails,  as  were  Clark  & 
Co.,  the  check  will  be  but  temporary;  as  soon  as  some 
other  name  can  be  engraved  on  the  letter-heads,  the  same 
thing  will  turn  up  in  another  form.  Fortunately  it  is  a 
scheme  which  will  catcli  only  those  who  are  dishonest 
themselves. .. .Circulars  concerning  a 

WONDERFUL  GOLD  MINE, 

arc  being  circulated  freely.  They  are  sent  far  and  near 
with  an  introductory  note  to  the  recipient  which  reads : 

“Dear  Sir— Returning  from  the  mines,  we  met  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  cars  from  your  locality,  and  asked  him  to 
give  ns  the  names  of  persons  who  might  take  an  interest 
in  mining.  Therefore  we  send  a  prospectus,  etc.” 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  many  people  “  we  ”  met  in 
the  cars.  The  whole  tiling  is  “  too  thin” _ We  still  re¬ 

ceive  inquiries  concerning  those  parties  whose  circulars 
offer  great  inducements  to  invest  in 

STOCK  OPERATIONS  IN  WALL  STREET. 

In  all  the  many  cases  we  have  inquired  into,  the  parties 
sending  out  these  circulars  are  not  members  of  the  Stock 
Board,  and  they  are  not  known  at  all,  or  are  unfavorably 
known,  among  the  regular  dealers  on  the  street.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  every  one  who  does  not  understand  the  business, 
is  to  keep  out  of  the  stock-market,  whether  in  person 
or  by  proxy _ There  seems  to  he 

A  NEW  CROP  OF  LOTTERIES, 

at  least,  new  in  name,  and  we  are  often  inquired  of  con¬ 
cerning  them.  We  have  very  frequently  given  our 
opinion  of  lotteries,  hut  as  many  new  subscribers  have 
been  added  since  we  have  said  anything  about  them,  we 
state,  in  brief,  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  whole  of 
them,  as  wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Very  few  are  honestly  conducted,  and  if  any 
are  so,  the  chances  are  fearfully  against  the  ticket  holder. 
In  most  States  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  is  prohibited  by 
law,  and  if,  as  they  often  are,  tickets  are  sold  in  defiance 
of  law,  the  purchaser  is  accessory  to  an  illegal  act. 
Never  mind  where  the  lottery  is  held,  by  what  name  it 
is  called,  or  who  give  it  countenance — let  it  alone. 
...  .Every  now  and  then  the  old  story  turns  up  in  one 
form  or  another,  that  a  farmer  finds  he  has  a  note  to  pay 
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when  he  only  thought  he  was  signing  an  agreement  or  an 
order.  Farmers  should  look  out  for  those  who  are  in¬ 
troducing  new  fanning  mills,  and  propose  to  take  the  old 
one  at  a  high  price.  The  farmer  signs  an  order  for  the 
new  mill,  and  the  agent  gives  a  note  for  the  price  of  the 
old  one,  “payable  on  delivery.”  The  “  order”  turns  out 
to  be  a  Note  which  the  giver  can  not  avoid  paying ;  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  there  is  never  any  “  delivery  ”  of  the 
old  mill,  as  it  is  not  called  for _ A  set  of  chaps  are  of¬ 

fering  in  New  England,  clothing  which  they  mysterious¬ 
ly  hint  is  smuggled  from  Canada  ;  it  is  offered  very  low. 
They  are  in  no  immediate  want  of  the  money,  but  will 
take  the  farmer’s  note  ;  this,  and  the  wonderfully  low 
price  of  the  clothing,  often  prove  too  tempting.  The 
clothing  turns  out  to  be  the  poorest  shoddy,  but  the  note 
is  a  very  good  one,  and  must  be  paid. 

“FARMERS,  BE  CAREFUL  WHIT  YOU  SIGN,” 
though  often  repeated,  is  an  injunction  still  needed,  to 
which  may  be  added— never  buy  that  which  you  do  not 
need,  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be. .. .There  is  one 
man— his  name  it  is  Eldridge— who 

WANTS  TO  FIND  HIS  UNCLE. 

Said  E.  was  in  the  Jewelry  business,  and  failed ;  he 
found  that  his  creditors  would  take  everything,  so  to  bo 
ahead  of  them,  he  took  Watches  and  Jewelry  to  the  value 
of  $3,000,  and  put  them  away  in  the  vault  of  some  “  Safe 
Deposit  Co.”  He  wants  to  find  his  uncle,  so  that  he,  the 
uncle,  can  sell  the  stuff  on  shares,  because,  as  E.  says, 
“  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  attempt  to  sell  them,  as  it 
might  get  mo  into  trouble.” — We  should  say  that  it 
would.  The  funny  part  of  the  matter  is  that  Eldridge 
should  have  had  so  many  uncles  “who  left  Boston  in  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  in  the  early  part  of  the 
late  war.”  There  was  his  uncle  Gray,  his  uncle  Rusby, 
his  uncle  Claypole,  his  uncle  Wilson,  and  he  don’t  know 
how  many  more,  who  all  went  off  in  the  Regiment,  and 
never  came  back,  and  now  their  dutiful  nephew  is  writ¬ 
ing  to  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  all 
around,  to  find  an  uncle  to  help  sell  that  Jewelry,  etc.  It 
is  the  most  remarkable  case  of  disappearance  of  uncles 
on  record.... Inquiries  come  from  various  parts  about 
“the  winter  grape,” 

though  they  are  sometimes  offered  as  the  “  Seedless,” 
and  again  as  the  “  Croton.”  The  peddlers  carry  with 
them  samples  of  the  fruit,  which,  from  the  description 
sent  us,  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  imported  Malaga  grape, 
that  is  abundant  in  the  markets  ill  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  Of  course,  the  vines  sold  will  not  bear 
such  fruit,  or  anything  like  it. 

“  MEDICAL  MATTERS” 

present  but  little  of  novelty,  indeed  but  one  quite  new 
has  turned  up  in  a  long  while,  and  that  being  a  “Life 
Syrup,”  as  a  matter  of  course  is  good  for  everything — 
not  an  unusual  claim  for  quack  medicines.  The  chief 
interest  attending  this  is  the  remarkable  way  in  which  it 
was  discovered.  It  seems  to  bo  necessary  that  all  these 
medicines  should  have  a  wonderful  origin,  and  whenever 
the  history  of  nostrums  come  to  be  written,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  lias  been  displayed 
in  inventing  romantic  stories  as  to  their  discovery.  The 
favorite  idea  used  to  be  trace  their  origin  to  some  mis¬ 
erable,  ignorant,  and  dirty  savage,  but  this  seems  to  have 
culminated  with  Eddie  Eastman,  who  exhausted  the 
subject;  then  the  secret  came  from  some  old  crone 
like  Mother  Noble,  or  some  one  picked  up  a  bottle 
by  the  sea-shore,  which  contained  the  recipe,  or  the 
secret  was  revealed  in  a  dream — in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  mqpt  of  these  medicines  are  provided  with  a  history 
which  shows  them  to  be  something  beyond  the  common 
sorts  of  doctor’s  stuff.  If  this  “  Life  Syrup  ”  has  no  other 
merit,  it  was  discovered  in  quite  a  novel  manner,  and  for 
once  we  do  not  have  the  old  Indian  and  other  chaps  over 
again.  There  was  a  “  Doctor  ”  and  he  belonged  to  tha 
army  (no  regiment  in  particular);  in  1884  he  was  ordered 
to  join  a  detachment  sent  to  Florida  ;  there  were  4,500 
men  (stationed  nowhere  in  particular),  but  the  climate 
was  very  hard  on  the  men,  as  he  says :  “  My  patients 
were  dying  rapidly,  and  I  was  almost  in  despair.”  But 
one  day  he  saw  in  the  hospital  (at  the  place  aforesaid — 
Florida,  you  know),  a  form — yes,  a  “female  form,”  in  fact, 
a  “  small  female  form,”  who  was  going  about  from  bed 
to  bed,  and  giving  each  occupant  a  small  amount 
“OF  A  DARK  LOOKING  FLUID.” 

Instead  of  at  once  finding  out  what  his  patients  had 
been  dosed  with,  he  was  immediately  ready  to  leave  the 
poor  fellows,  and,  upon  the  announcement  that  she  was 
“  Sister  Mary,”  tramped  off  four  miles  through  the  woods 
to  a  log  house,  where  a  sisterhood  of  eight  lived.  (This 
was  in  Florida,  but  not  in  any  place  in  particular).  In 
short,  they  were  the  remnants  of  a  once  powerful  religious 
order  in  France;  driven  by  persecution,  they  came  to  the 
New  World,  where  they  could  “die  in  peace  and 
security.”  Hearing  from  some  hunters  of  the  “  seclusion 
and  quiet  of  this  spot,  determined  to  make  it  our  future 
home.”  (That  spot  is  in  Florida).  The  medicine  was 
“Life  Syrup,”  the  secret  of  which  had  been  in  their 


order  “  for  hundreds  of  years”— of  course  “it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  various  roots  and  herbs” — such  stuff'  always  is. 
But  these  good  “  sisters  ”  did  not  want  the  secret  to  die 
with  them — so  the  Doctor  was  taken  to  the  garden  and 
shown  the  “  roots  and  ’arbs.”  Such  stories  all  end  in 
the  same  way.  He  is  the  only  one  who  has  the  secret, 
and  he  continues  to  make  the  Life  Syrup  just  as  Sister 
Mary  did.  If  you  don’t  believe  it  you  can  inquire  at  that 
remnant  of  a  great  religious  house  that  may  be  found— 
somewhere  in  Florida. 

'Wlnea.t  in  Belaware  ssn«l  Mary- 
land.— One  who,  for  the  first  time,  travels  through  the 
charming  farming  districts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  number  and  extent  of  the  wheat 
fields.  Randolph  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
whose  report  on  the  peach  crop  is  given  elsewhere,  adds 
a  note,  saying;  “The  wheat  crop  never  at  this  season 
promised  better  than  now,  though  it  is  not  yet  out  of 
danger  ®f  damage  by  frosts.” 

ML'lic  of  Willard  C.  Flagg.— 

The  pleasure  derived  from  a  visit  made  us,  a  short  time 
ago,  by  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  “Scientific  Farmer,”  was  greatly  marred  by  the 
fact  that  he  brought  us  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Flagg,  which  iiad  just  reached  him  by  telegraph.  As 
we  announced  some  months  ago  his  most  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness,  and  before  the  paper  was  mailed,  we  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  F.  in  bis  usual  genial  tone,  with  no  reference  to 
sickness,  wo  iioped  that  this  sad  news  might  prove  an 
error  also.  But  later  intelligence  states  that  he  died  at 
Moro,  Madison  Co.,  Ill.,  on  the  farm  where  lie  was  born 
and  has  since  lived.  Mr.  Flagg  graduated  with  honor 
from  Yale  in  1850.  and  ever  since  has  been,  whether  in 
writing,  in  working,  or  in  legislating,  contributing  in  a 
wonderfully  varied  manner  to  the  promotion  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  pursuits  to  which  his  life  was  de¬ 
voted— a  life  which  was  a  constant  refutation  of  the  care¬ 
less  assertion  that  “a  farmer  lias  no  need  of  education.” 
Mr.  Flagg’s  parents  were  from  Vermont,  which  may 
account  for  his  remarkable  combination  of  Yankee  quiet 
industry,  with  Western  enterprise ;  he  accomplished  a 
wonderful  amount  of  work,  but  was  never  in  a  hurry. 
Ho  was  active  in  the  Legislature  of  his  State  in  promot¬ 
ing  schemes  favorable  to,  and  in  opposing  those  adverse 
to,  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  But  we  can  not  enumerate 
the  many  positions  in  which  lie  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  fellows  ;  they  wore  by  no  means  confined 
to  his  own  State,  and  in  liis  case  it  may  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  the  loss  is  a  national  one.  Mr.  Flagg  was 
ardently  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  and  was  long  the  editor 
of  that  department  in  the  “  Prairie  Farmer,”  and  was  the 
Western  correspondent  on  rural  matters  for  “  Hearth  and 
Home.”  When  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  Secretary 
for  the  Am.  Pomological  Society  several  years  ago,  Mr. 
Flagg  was  chosen,  and  he  held  that  position  until  his 
death,  which  leaves  a  vacancy  difficult  to  fill.  Mr.  Flagg 
was  barely  49  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Marl.— We  were  about  to  write  that 
we  had  three  boxes  without  a  clue  to  their  source,  hut 
accuracy  requires  that  we  should  say  that  we  have  the 
remains  of  three  boxes 
which  apparently  started 
ou  their  journey  by  mail, 
containing,  to  all  appear- 
an#es,  shell  marl.  The 
only  box  to  which  we  have 
any  clue,  is  quite  empty, 
save  a  little  adhering  dust. 

The  other  two  are  badly 
broken,  but  contain  a  few 
of  the  larger  pieces,  the 
rest  having  thoroughly 
dusted  the  contents  of 
some  mail  bags.  A  few 
folds  of  stout  “  hardware 
paper”  would  be  vastly 
safer  than  the  poor  fragile 
match  and  other  boxes  so 
often  sent.  We  suppose 
they  were  forwaded  to  get 
our  opinion  as  to  their 
value ;  if,  as  in  some  cases, 
there  are  shells  more  or 
less  whole,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  mostly  distinct 
fragments  of  shells,  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  pay 
to  burn  it.  If  the  whole, 
when  moist,  is  like  clay, 
with  no  considerable  proportion  of  shell  visible  even  with 
a  magnifier,  though  found  under  a  muck  bed,  it  may  not  be 
shell  marl  at  all,  and  requires  an  analysis.  When  an 
analysis  is  expected,  the  expense  should  be  provided  for, 
as  we  know  of  no  chemist  who  works  for  the  fun  of  it ; 


and  we' long  ago  packed  away  our  laboratory  apparatus* 
having  no  time  to  give  to  such  examinations. 

The  KcsitlcMce  advertised  on  page  195  is  a 
most  desirable  one  in  every  respect,  and  it  can  be  had  on 
very  low  terms  if  applied  for  soon. 

“  ISigh  Fimniiig  Without  Ma¬ 
nure  ”  is  the  very  attractive  title  given  to  a  course  of 
“Six  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  delivered  at  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  at  Vincennes  (France),  by  Mr.  George 
Ville.”  The  writings  of  Ville  have  been  subjected  to 
much  criticism,  but  that  they  possess  much  of  value  is 
admitted  by  those  who  do  not  accept  all  his  views.  In 
all  such  oases  it  is  better  to  read  what  one  says,  rather 
than  what  another  says  that  he  says,  which  this  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  course  of  his  lectures  allows  to  be  done. 
They  are  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  over  100  pages, 
by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  the  well  known  book  house  of 
Boston.  That  these  lectures  contain  much  of  value  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  “  Published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Mass.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture,”  than  which  there  could  be  no  better  en¬ 
dorsement.  It  can  be  had  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company 
at  the  publishers  price,  25c.,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 

TTBie  S'rospects.— Every  year,  in 

the  month  of  March,  or  later,  the  peach  buds  get  regu¬ 
larly  killed  (in  the  newspapers),  but  as  this  Spring  they 
seemed  to  be  killed  a  little  deader  than  usual,  we  have 
endeavored  to  find  out  the  facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  the 


Fig.  1.— DETAILS  OF  CHAMPION  MOWER. — (See  1st  p.} 


great  peach  region  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  neigh¬ 
boring  parts  of  Virginia  is  concerned.  With  this  view  we 
applied  to  Randolph  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
who,  from  his  position  as  the  leading  nurseryman  of  that 
vicinity,  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  peach  growers, 
and  knows  “by  heart”  almost  every  orchard  in  the 
country  thereabouts.  Mr.  P.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  similar  information  in  former  years,  has  taken  a  great 


deal  of  pains  (for  which  our  thanks),  in  getting  the  views 
of  the  leading  orchardists.  He  sends  us  a  sample  of  some 
of  the  letters  he  received  in  reply.  Among  the  writers 
of  these  are :  Col.  Edward  Wilkins,  of  Riverside,  Kent 
Co.,  Md.,  who,  if  not  the  largest  peach  grower  in  the 


Fig.  2. — HEAPING  ATTACHMENT  TO  CHAMPION  MOWER. — (See  lsf  page.) 
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world,  comes  very  near  it ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Emory,  of  Chester- 
town,  Md.,  who  would  be  a  great  peach  grower  were  he 
not  a  greater  pear  grower ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Skirven,  also  of 
Maryland,  and  others  from  that  State,  with  several  from 
Delaware,  including  Mr.  R.  M.  Cooper,  a  large  grower  in 
southern  Deleware,  Besides  this,  Mr.  Peters  has  per¬ 
sonally  visited  and  made  careful  examination  in  many 
of  the  large  orchards,  and  is  better  able  to  form  an  ac¬ 
curate  opinion  thereon,  than,  probably,  any  other  person. 
The  cold  snap,  to  which  the  wide  destruction  is  at¬ 
tributed,  occurred  on  March  27th,  when  the  mercury 
went  down  to  1C°.  At  this  time  the  trees  in  many  parts 
of  the  peninsula  were  coming  into  bloom  very  freely  ; 
fortunately  it  was  then  and  had  been  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  exceedingly  dry,  a  condition  which  Mr.  P.  thinks 
very  favorable  for  the  trees.  He  finds  that  in  many 
localities,  especially  in  the  lower  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  southern  part  of  Delaware,  the  finer  varieties 
of  yellow  peaches,  such  as  Crawford’s  Early  and  Late, 
Reeves’  Favorite,  Susquehanna,  and  others,  are  badly 
damaged,  while  the  white-fleshed  varieties  are  but  little 
injured.  In  the  more  northern  localities  the  damage  is 
not  extensive.  The  foregoing  is  condensed  from  Mr. 
Peters’  very  full  report,  in  which  he  sums  up  his  own 
observations  and  the  information  he  has  received  from 
others,  by  saying:  “  The  prospect  now  is  that  we  shall 
have  more  peaches  than  can  be  profitably  shipped— pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  nothing  happens  to  them  after  this 
date.”  The  crops  of  all  other  fruits,  including  the  small 
fruits,  promise  to  be  unusually  fine. 


Basket  Items  continued  on  page  193. 


Between  Hew  Zealand  and  Hew  York. 


A  large  share  of  our  correspondents  in  this  country  re¬ 
quest  us  “  not  to  give  theirnames  ”  in  the  replies  in  “  Our 
Basket.”  Such  a  request  seems  strange,  coming  from 
New  Zealand,  yet  there  is  quite  as  much  reason  for  it,  if 
not  more,  as  in  some  districts  at  home.  It  implies  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  so  generally  read  in  the 
writer’s  neighborhood,  that  every  one  will  know  that  he 
has  written.  Many  try  all  possible  methods  to  get  their 
names  in  print,  while  the  majority  prefer  not  to  see  it ; 
then  persons  do  not  like  to  have  their  neighbors  know 
that  they  have  written  anywhere  for  information,  especial¬ 
ly  to  a  paper.  The  fact  is,  this  paper  has  so  large  a  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  British  Colonies  generally,  that  it  would 
astonish  the  reader  should  we  give  the  figures,  while  the 
numbers,  and  their  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  are  a  wonder  to  the  publishers, 
who  are  generally  not  astonished  at  anything  in  the  way 
of  circulation.  We  have  our  own  notion?  as  to  the  reason 
for  our  large  circulation  in  these  colonies,  obtained  with¬ 
out  effort,  and  increasing  by  its  own  momentum  ;  but  we 
will  not  give  them  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we.  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  glad  to  find  a  welcome  among  the  wide-awake 
enterprising  farmers  and  others  in  those  colonies— for 
they  were  not  settled  by  those  who  could  not  stay  at 
home,  and  we  read  with  no  little  satisfaction,  in  a  recent 
letter,  that  there  was  not  a  farm-house  in  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict,  naming  it,  and  giving  its  extent,  at  which  the 
American  Agriculturist  was  not  taken.  In  view  of  all 
this,  we  have  been  surprised  that  so  few  questions  came 
from  those  colonies;  with  the  exception  of  some,  which, 
from  their  nature,  required  a  reply  by  letter,  they  have 
been  surprisingly  few.  We  are  glad  of  our  present  cor¬ 
respondent’s,  “  L.  W.’s,”  letter,  as,  besides  allowing  us  to 
be  of  use  to  other  New  Zealanders  in  our  reply,  it, permits 
us  to  say  to  him  and  others  there.and  in  the  other  colonies, 
that  he  has  not  “taken  too  much  liberty  in  addressing 
this  note  to  you  ”  (us),  and  that  we  welcome  him  and  all 
others  with  their  questions,  assuring  them  that  they  will 
be  treated  “  on  the  terms  of  the  most  favored  nations,” 
including  that  called  the  “  Universal  Yankee.”  We  do 
not  promise  to  answer  every  one— that  is  simply  impossi¬ 
ble— for  we  are  often  asked  to  answer  the  unanswerable 
—but  we  will  so  far  as  we  can,  so  soon  as  we  can,  reply, 
if  we  can.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  friend  asks  for  a 
reply  in  “  Our  Basket,”  as  that  shows  him  to  feel  athome 
in  “  the  family,”  and  accept  that  friendly  relation  which 
we  desire  to  encourage.  With  this,  for  us,  unusnally 
long  preface,  but  as  it  will  have  to  be  shared  by  thousands 
besides  himself,  will  not  leave  him  so  very  much,  we  will 
to  the  business  of  his  note.  He  asks  1st.  “By  what 
means  are  small  sums  of  money  sent — i.  e..  sums  less 
than  £1  sterling— between  New  Zealand  and  New  York  ?” 
— -2d.  “  What  is  book  postage  from  New  York  to  this 
colony?”  —  3d.  “Ig  there  any  duty  on  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  made  in  the  U.  S.  leaving  New  York  to  come  to 

New  Zealand,  and  if  so,  how  much?” _ 4th.  “I  have 

applied  to  shipping  agents  to  learn  the  R.  R.  freight  of 
goods  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  but  can  get  no 
information.” — Ansu'ers.—  1st.  Money  Order  on  London, 
or  Draft. . .  2nd.  4c.  for  4  oz.  or  fractional  part ;  if  4J  to 
8  ounces,  8  cts — 3rd.  No  duty  on  Agricultural  machinery, 


simply  a  clearance  fee  through  the  Custom  House.... 
4th.  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  on  agricultural  implements, 
the  rates  changing  nearly  every  month. 


Diphtheria  and  Filth. 


Not  long  ago  there  occurred  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  the 
deaths  of  six  persons  in  a  family  of  eight,  within  fifteen 
days,  all  dying  of  malignant  diphtheria.  So  remarkable 
an  invasion  of  a  dangerous  disease  naturally  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  and  the  Mayor  of  Newport, 
properly  employed  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  as  Sanitary 
Engineer,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  premises.  From  this  report  we  learn  that  the  cot¬ 
tage  is  healthfully  situated,  with  a  cellar  under  all  of  the 
main  portion,  but  there  is  a  small  addition,  one  story 
high,  outside  of  the  main-foundation  ;  this  is  used  as  a 
rear  entrance,  and  contains  a  sink  and  a  water-closet ; 
and  is  only  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  thin 
board  partition.  The  sink,  in  frequent  use,  had  an  im¬ 
perfect  trap,  and  this  and  the  water-closet  emptied  into  a 
cesspool  which  had  not  been  cleaned  out  for  several 
years.  All  of  this  was  bad  enough,  but  this  addition,  or 
scullery,  was  raised  upon  brick  piers,  about  two  feet  a- 
bove  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the  space  beneath 
closely  boarded.  In  this  space  was  the  leaden  pipe  from 
the  water  closet,  connecting  with  an  earthenware  pipe 
leading  to  the  cesspool.  Sea- weed  had  been  at  some  time 
used  around  these  pipes  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
The  examination  showed  that,  through  some  cause, 
whether  by  frost,  corrosion,  or  the  gnawing  of  rats,  the 
lower  bend  of  the  leaden  pipe,  leading  from  the  water- 
closet,  and  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  trap,  had 
broken  through,  and  the  deposits  of  the  water-closet,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  carried  off,  in  good  part  oozed  through 
the  hole  in  the  pipe,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  soil 
and  sea-weed,  under  this  addition,  for  the  extent  of  a 
square  yard  or  more.  How  this  state  of  affairs  could  have 
existed  and  not  aroused  attention,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss. — This  is  what  was  found ;  six  children  are  dead, 
and  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  probabilities  to  connect  the 
one  with  the  other.  It  is  not  offensive  matter  of  this 
kind  alone  that  is  to  be  found  near  houses,  in  both  city 
and  country.  Many  a  house  with  a  fine  front  yard  has  a 
faulty  kitchen  drain.  Nor  is  diphtheria  the  only  disease 
that  is  favored  by  such  conditions;  typhoid  and  other  fe¬ 
vers  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  want  of  proper  care 
in  carrying  off  the  wastes  of  the  house— too  often  coun¬ 
try-houses.  The  case  of  this  Newport  family  is  a  dis¬ 
tressing  one,  but  if  it  will  arouse  a  general  attention,  all 
over  the  country,  to  this  matter  of  house  draining.and  this 
shall  lead  to  remedying  all  defects  in  the  disposal  of  the 
waste  materials,  the  calamity  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

* - «  «  ^ - — 

Bee  Hotes  for  May. 

BT  B.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 


As  the  spring  promises  to  be  unusually  early,  in  this 
latitude,  at  least,  bees  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  upon 
their  summer  stands  during  April. 

The  work  for  the  present  month  is  to  secure  as  rapid 
breeding  as  possible,  that  all  swarms  may  become  popu¬ 
lous.  Be  sure  that  each  swarm  has  a  good  laying  queen. 
With  the  movable  comb-hive,  this  may  be  readily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  lifting  out  a  frame,  when,  if  eggs  are  found  in 
the  cells,  it  is  satisfactory  proof  that  the  swarm  has  a 
queen.  With  the  ordinary  box-hive  it  is  more  difficult  to 
make  this  examination,  yet  with  the  use  of  the  smoker, 
it  may  usually  be  done.  Turn  the  hive  you  desire  to  ex¬ 
amine,  bottom  up.  Spread  the  combs  a  little  apart  at  the 
center  of  the  hive,  and  direct 
the  smoke  from  the  smoker 
to  the  exact  point  you  desire 
to  examine,  thus  clearing  it 
of  bees.  If  cells  of  sealed 
brood  can  be  seen, it  i  ndicates 
that  the  queen  is  present.  If 
suflicien  t  honey  is  not  gather¬ 
ed  to  continue  breeding,  sug¬ 
ar,  syrup,  or  diluted  honey, 
should  be  furnished  for  the. 
purpose.  If  weak  or  queen¬ 
less  swarms  are  found,  they 
should  be  united.  Often  two 
weak  swarms  may  be  united, 
making  one  good  one,  when 
both  would  be  lost,  if  left  separate.  In  uniting  swarms, the 
smoker  should  be  used  freely,  that  all  bees  may  become 
thoroughly  demoralized.  If  sufficient  smoke  is  used, 
there  is  usually  little  danger  of  their  stinging  each  other. 

Smokers. 

The  importance  of  some  efficient  mode  of  applying 
smoke  in  handling  bees,  is  admitted  by  all  practical 
beekeepers;  while  the  Quinby  Smoker,  which  has  been 
described  in  these  columns,  has  proved  successful,  there 
were  some  deficiencies  in  it,  which  experience  has 


remedied.  During  the  past  winter  it  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved,  so  that  it  operates  most  perfectly.  Figure  1  gives 
an  accurate  idea  of  what  we  call  the  New  Quinby  Smoker. 

Section  Boxes. 

In  Notes  for  March,  1877,  I  described  a  desirable  form 
of  the  two-comb  honey-box.  The  most  popular  box  at 
present,  in  most  markets,  is  a 
single-comb,  or  section-box.  The 
one  I  use  is  made  of  white  bass¬ 
wood,  as  follows : — Cut  two  pieces 
554-h).  long,  2  in.  wide,  and  54-in. 
thick,  and  two  pieces  5  in.  long, 
IX  in.  wide,  and  >4 -in.  thick.  Nail 
them  together,  as  shown  in  figure 
2,  with'54-in.  cigar-box  nails.  This 
makes  a  box  5)4  in.  square  out¬ 
side.  The  two  wide  pieces  project  over  the  narrower 
ones  14-in.  on  each  side,  giving  room  for  the  glass  to  rest 
on  the  narrow  pieces.  They 
should  not  be  glazed  until  after 
they  are  filled.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  by  placing  two  or  more  box¬ 
es  together,  that  there  will  be  an 
opening  14-in.  wide  between  the 
boxes,  where  the  bees  may  enter. 

A  temporary  separator,  made  of 
tin,  or  thin  wood,  should  be 
placed  between  the  boxes  while  Pig.  3. — box. 
they  are  being  filled,  to  secure 

straight  combs.  A  space  54-in.  wide  should  be  left 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  separator  to  allow  the 
bees  to  pass  from  one  box  to  another,  or  they  may  be 
cut  %-iu.  smaller,  on  all  sides,  and  attached  to  the  sides 


Fig.  2. — box. 


Fig.  4.— BOXES  IN  OLAMl’. 

of  the  box,  by  narrow  strips  of  tin,  as  shown  in  figure  3. 
The  boxes  may  be  arranged  in  a  clamp,  as  shown  in 
figure  4,  if  used  on  the  top  of  the  frames,  and  if  placed  at 
the  sides  of  the  combs,  they  may  be  arranged  in  frames, 
as  indicated  in  figure  5.  The  separators  should  be  on  the 
side  of  the  box  next  the  combs,  and  the  other  side  closed 


Fig  5.— BOXES  IN  FRAME. 


with  a  close-fitting  division-board,  or  glass.  Each  box 
should  contain  a  guide-comb,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  This 
should  be  fastened  in  with  white  glue. 


Weight,  of  Bees. 

No.  1  consumed  during  March,  1  lb.;  No.  2.  2 X  lbs.  ; 
No.  3.  354  lbs. ;  No.  4,  which  was  out-of-doors,  had  been 
robbing,  and  had  not  lost  any  in  weight. 


A  SbmibII  Street  Swindle. — The  “Al¬ 
ligator  Plant.” — Those  traversing  the  New  York 
streets  during  April,  saw  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
near  the  ferries,  nnd  at  other  central  places,  overgrown 
boys  and  men,  each  with  a  pile  of  rough-looking  sticks, 
calling  on%  “  Here  they  are  ;  a  few  more  left.  The  genu¬ 
ine  Alligator  Plant  from  Florida.  You  have  only  to  put 
it  in  water,  and  in  a  week  it  will  be  covered  with  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  like  roses.  Only  a  few  left !  Who  takes  the 
next  at  25  cents,”  (the  price  later  was  10c.,  5c.,  or  less.) 
These  sticks  or  twigs,  one  to  three  feet  long,  were  un¬ 
couth  enough  in  appearance  to  have  come  from  the  alli¬ 
gator  swamps  of  Florida,  but  they  only  came  from  the 
near-by  swamps  of  New  Jersey.  They  were  the  small 
branches  of  the  common  “ Liquidambar,”  or  “Sweet 
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Gum  ”  (Liquidambar  stijraciflua),  common  enough  in 
New  Jersey,  mid  still  to  be  found  in  the  few  remaining 
pieces  of  woods  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  itself,  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  this  tree  that  its  young  branches  bear 
corky  wings,  often  as  broad  as  the  diameter  of  the  stem 
itself.  Tlie  engraving,  much  reduced  in  size,  shows  the 
appearance  ora  hit  of  one  of  these  “Alligator  Plants.” 
Many  cart-loads  of  them  have  been  sold  in  the  city, 
and  a  large  lot  had  been  sent  to  Philadelphia.  The 
sale  began  at  25  cents  each,  but  the  market  closed 
lower,  “  in  favor  of  purchasers,”  as  the  reporters  have 
it.  That  large  quantities  have  been  sold,  is  shown 
by  seeing  the  branches  placed  in  water  in  the  windows 
of  restaurants,  barber’s  shops,  and  such  places,  as  well 
as  by  the  number  of  people  one  meets  carefully  carrying 
their  “ Alligator  Plants”  home.  To  those  who  do  not 


TWIG  or  THE  SO-CALLED  “ALLIGATOR  PLANT.” 


know  the  tree  we  may  say  that,  as  to  habit  and  foliage, 
which  is  star-shaped,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  native  forest  trees,  but  the  flowers  are  no  more. like 
roses  than  are  those  of  the  Button-ball.  They  are  very 
inconspicuous,  the  staminate  or  sterile  flowers  in  little 
conical  clusters, the  pistillate  in  small  globular  heads;  they 
have  no  petals  or  showy  parts,  and  one  unfamiliar  with 
such  matters,  might  not  even  notice  the  flowers  on  a  tree 
in  full  bloom.  Whether  these  poor  flowers  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  water,  we  doubt.  At  any  rate  they  are  so  unlike 
what  are  popularly  known  as  flowers,  that  those  who  have 
been  watching  for  them  will  be  greatly  disappointed, 
should  they  be  produced.  We  noticed  this  “  Alligator 
Plant”  swindle  when  it  began  with  a  single  vender, 
several  years  ago.  That  these  branches  should  be  sold 
to  city  people,  is  not  strange,  but  when  we  see  several 
persons  on  a  ferry  boat  going  to  New  Jersey,  where  the 
twigs  came  from,  and  to  Long  Island,  where,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  it  is  not  rare,  we  wonder  what  these  grown 
men  have  been  doing  with  their  eyes  all  these  years,  not 
to  know  the  branches  of  the  “  Bilsted,”  the  name  often 
given  to  it  in  New  Jersey  and  around  New  York.  Becom¬ 
ing  disgusted  with  the  extent  of  the  swindle,  which, 
though  small  upon  each  person,  was  very  large  in  the 
aggregate,  we  wrote  a  full  explanation  to  Mayor  Ely,  who 
courteously  replied  that  he  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chief  of  Police,  and  as  we  have  since  seen  no  more  of  the 
plants  offered,  we  suppose  it  was  stopped  by  the  proper 
authorities.  Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  try  the  sale 
next  spring  are  hereby  notified  that  we  shall  be  on  hand 
to  “  nip  it  in  the  bud.”  The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  will 
do  well  to  note  this  item,  for  though  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  circulates  very  largely  in  and  about  that  city, 
there  are  there,  as  here,  still  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  have  not  got  the  guardianship  of  t his 
Journal  against  humbugs,  large  andsmall. 

■ - —  ■»'  — - — 

That  Butter  Compound. 


We  knew  it  several  years  ago.  It  was  in  Ohio,  and  was 
called  the  “Golden  Butter  Compound,”  and  was  put 
forth,  being  in  the  “  Buckeye  Stnte,”  by  a  “  Buckeye  Co.” 
in  a  small  town  in  Ohio.  After  much  circumlocution,  we 
obtained  a  sample,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  that  we  could 
trace  it  direct  to  any  particular  person  or  “Co.”  Just  then 
it  turned  up  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  we  thought  we  were 
sure  of  it.  The  friend  who  kindly  undertook  to  “  inter¬ 
view  ”  the  “  Butter  Compound  ”  chap  was  very  faithful  to 
his  task  ;  he  went  to  the  place  and  found  an  office.  “  with 
a  hole  in  the  door  ”  for  letters,  but  our  friend  could  never 
find  the  “  Butter  Compound  ”  chap  in.  After  a  while,  the 
“  Butter  Compound”  turned  up  in  Massachusetts.  Then 
we  said  to  ourselves,  “  the  chap  has  reached  his  jumping- 
off  place.  He  is  where  they  don't  stand  any  such  non¬ 
sense.  He  is  in  the  land  of  ‘  Milch-Cows  and  Dairy-Farm¬ 
ing,’  where  butter,  at  less  than  $1  a  pound,  has  no  sort  of 
chance,  beside  the  gilt-edged,’  ”  and  we  were  sure  that 
that  one  offering  to  produce  the  “  best  of  butter,”  and 
that  at  “a  cost  per  pound  never  exceeding  four  cents,” 
would  either  be  suddenly  squelched,  or  companies  would 
Be  formed  on  State  St.,  only  less  rapidly  than  they  were 
in  the  days  of  the  Lake  Superior  mining  times,  and  this 
butter-business  be  put  upon  a  regular  square-toed  basis. 
But  we  heard  of  no  movement  in  Boston  to  make  butter 
“at  a  cost  per  pound  which  never  exceeds  but  four 
cents,”  and  supply  the  world,  nor  did  we  hear  of  any 
movement  to  show  up  the  matter.  Knowing  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  “Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,” 


and  those  of  the  “  Mass.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture”  were  very  much  in  earnest  in  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  agriculture  of  their  State,  we  made  an  appeal 
to  these  bodies,  through  the  American  Agriculturist ,  in  all 
earnestness,  to  look  into  the  matter,  as  we  knew,  better 
than  they,  what  mischief  was  being  wrought  by  this  offer 
of  the  "Butter  Compound”  from  South  Framingham, 
“right  under  their  noses,”  so  to  speak.  Before  these 
bodies  were  heard  from,  an  Agricultural  Editor  from  Bos¬ 
ton  made  us  a  call,  and  we  asked  him  why  this  “Butter 
Compound  ”  business  was  allowed  in  Massachusetts  and 
— of  all  places  in  the  world — in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
This  gentleman  informed  us  that  all  their  knowledge  of 
the  matter  was  obtained  from  the  American  Agriculturist , 
and  that  these  South  Framingham  circulars  did  not  “  cir¬ 
culate”  around  home.  He  had  never  seen  one,  though 
living  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  whence  they  are 
issued,  while  we  had  them  by  scores.  We  certainly  can 
not  blame  the  associations  above  referred  to  for  not 
before  acting  in  the  matter,  when  a  gentleman  prominent 
on  the  agricultural  press  of  Boston  had  never  seen  one  of 
these  “Butter  Compound”  circulars,  until  we  gave  him 
one !  Recently  we  have  heard  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
“  Mass.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  ”  have 
taken  action  in  the  matter.  They  have  procured  samples 
of  the  “  Butter  Compound,”  and  have  had  analyses  made 
by  some  of  the  chemists  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  The 
analyses  show  the  “  Compound  ”  to  consist  mainly  of 
“Common  Salt,”  “  Burnt  Alum,”  and  “Sulphate  of  Soda,” 
and  perhaps  small  quantities  of  other  salts,  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.-  The  important  constituent  is  the  alum,  well 
known  fer  its  ability  to  curdle  milk,  but  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  “  Compound  ’’-makers,  the  alum,  in  the 
samples  tested,  was  over-burnt  and  thus  made  nearly  in¬ 
soluble.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  matter, 
made  a  trial  of  the  Butter  Compound,  “according  to 
the  directions.”  We  do  not  know  what  their  directions 
were,  but  infer  that  they  were  essentially  those  sent  out 
by  the  Ohio  “  Buckeye  Company,”  which  are  as  follows : 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  COMPOUND. 

Take  a  pint  of  fresh  unskimmed  milk,  and  as  much  of  the 
Compound  as  you  can  heap  on  a  nickle  cent,  and  thoroughly 
mix  the  milk  and  Compound  together,  in  the  churn ;  add  to 
tliis  one  pound  of  soft  butter,  and  churn  until  the  whole 
mass  has  come  to  butter.  If  everything  is  of  right  tempera¬ 
ture  the  butter  should  come  in  from  one  to  tivo  minutes, 
sometimes  it  takes  a  little  longer.  If  you  desire  to  give  the 
butter  a  color  take  a  small  quantity  of  annotta  and  dis¬ 
solve  in  hot  melted  butter ;  a  teaspoonful  of  this  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  color  two  pounds  of  butter.  The  juice  of  carrot 
may  be  used,  and  is  an  excellent  coloring  matter.  The  yolk 
of  an  egg  is  good,  hut  butter  colored  with  it  will  not  keep 
sweet  so  long.— Be  sure  to  add  salt  before  churning.  Make 
the  butter  into  roll  without  working.  These  proportions 
will  make  two  pounds  of  butter,  the  extra  pound  costing 
about  five  cents.  By  increasing  the  proportions  any  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  made  at  a  time.  The  cream  butter  used  should 
always  be  made  pliable  so  the  dasher  will  go  through  it 
easily;  the  milk  should  be  lukewarm,  same  as  if  just  from 
the  cow.  Churn  should  always  be  scalded  and  warm  enough 
to  prevent  chilling  the  milk.  To  make  a  small  quantity  a 
small  churn  should  be  used.  After  churning  put  the  butter 
awav  and  let  it  get  hard,  and  it  will  keep  as  long,  and  be  as 
good,  as  pure  cream  butter.  If  you  do  not  understand  mak¬ 
ing  butter,  get  some  one  who  knows  liow,  to  test  it  for  you, 
and  you  will  find  the  Compound  to  work  like  a  charm.  The 
butter  being  just  as  good  without  being  colored,  it  is  not 
essential  to  use  coloring  matter  except  to  make  it  look 
better. 

The  gentlemen  who  made  the  trial— and  who  are  well 
known  as  practical  dairymen — followed  the  instructions 
carefully.  They  took  the  requisite  quantity,  1  pound  of 
butter,  the  pint  of  milk,  the  required  quantity,  “  enough 
to  lie  on  a  nickle  cent,”  of  the  Compound,  and  churned 
according  to  directions.  When  they  had  gone  through 
with  it  all  and  worked  the  butter  In  the  usual  way,  they 
had  as  a  result  just  one  pound  of  Butter! 

As  already  stated,  the  analyses  showed  that  the  alum 
had  been  so  overburned,  as  to  be  insoluble.  Had  the 
alum  been  properly  “burned” — the  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  merely  driven  off— the  alum  would  have  been  soluble 
and  would  have  coagulated  the  milk  and  made  what 
almost  every  housekeeper  knows  as  an  “  alum  curd.” 

Now  what  does  all  this  “  Butter  Compound  ”  amount 
to  ?  Simply  this,  when  made  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  it  is 
burnt  alum  and  salt.  Wbat  does  it  produce,  when  used 
according  to  directions?— Butter— genuine  butter — 
“  cream  butter,”  the  directions  say— as  if  there  could  be 
any  other!  is  swashed  about  in  a  churn  with  milk,  to 
which  this  burnt  alum  stuff  is  added.  The  alum  will,  of 
course,  curdle  whatever  is  coagulable  in  the  milk,  and 
this  curd,  or  incipient,  cheese,  is  mixed  up  With  the  real 
butter,  to  increase  its  weight.  At  the  end  you  have  but¬ 
ter  with  some  very  poor  cheese  mixed  through  it,  or  some 
very  poor  cheese  made  very  greasy  with  real  butter. — 
“You  pays  your  money,  and  takes  your  choice.”  The 
whole  thing  is  one  of  the  very  worst  forms  of  fraud,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  “Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mass. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  ”  are  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  agricultural  community  of  the  whole 
country  for  what  they  have  done  in  exposing  this  very 
mean  fraud  upon  farmers.  Now  let  them  prosecute  the 
South  Framingham  concern  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses— for,  sure,  their  fraud  don’t  work — the 
alum,  Jones,  is  burnt  too  much,— and  shut  that  thing  up. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  learn  from  good 
authorit  ,  that  a  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  Post- 
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Office  Department  as  to  Jones  &  Co.,  whose  business  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  “  Butter  Compound.” 


Hay-making  Machinery. 


There  is  no  more  profitable  expenditure  of  capi¬ 
tal  in  agriculture  than  that  for  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery,  and  there  is  no  more  useful  machine  for  the 
relief  of  human  labor  than  the  mower.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  calculation  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  where  only 
10  acres  of  grass  is  to  be  cut,  it  will  pay  to  have  a 
mowing-machine,  hay-rake,  and  horse-fork.  With 
regard  to  mowers,  we  have  from  time  to  time  given 
the  results  of  our  experience  with  different  ma¬ 
chines.  While  old  favorites  are  still  excellent  and 
have  their  good  points,  new  improvements  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  out.  We  now  record  the  experience 
ii  of  a  careful  test  of  the 

Ui  Champion  mower,  for- 

fl  v  \  mcr'.V  mentioned  as  the 

|  U  fi  Haymaker  or  the  Cham- 

I  TORK  READY  to  1  j  j]  pion  Hay-maker.  This 

\  \V  adjust  in  hay  J jj  machine,  being  unlike 

'  j/'  any  other,  and  possess- 

Fig.  1.— fork  open.  ing  a  novel  motive  ap¬ 

paratus,  deserved  a 
thorough  trial.  A  machine  was  put  through  every 
possible  test  last  season,  both  personally  by  the 
writer,  and  by  several  neighboring  farmers,  during  a 
lengthened  season  of  hay-making,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  found  excellent  in  all  circumstances. 
The  draft  is  light,  the  ease  with  which  it  works, 
and  the  noiselessness  of  its  motion  are  perfect ;  the 
knife  will  run  at  any  angle,  and  the  bar  may  be 
lifted  perpendicularly,  while  the  machine  is  operat¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  pass  a  tree  closely  without  putting  it 
out  of  gear.  It  will  start  in  the  grass  with  ease  ;  it 
will  cut  low  or  high,  or  take  up  lodged  grass  ;  the 
knife  may  be  raised  at  either  end  or  altogether, 
from  an  inch  to  a  foot,  so  as  to  pass  over  stones  or 
obstructions,  while  still  cutting.  There  are  no 
gears  ;  no  pitman ;  the  only  two  cogwheels  used 
are  enclosed  and  safe  from  dirt ;  there  is  therefore 
no  rattle,  and  the  risk  of  breakage  is  reduced  to  a 


minimum.  The  absence  of  machinery  is  so  striking, 
that  one  fancies  the  mower  consists  of  a  pair  of 
wheels,  an  axle,  and  a  cutting-bar,  and  a  seat  for  the 
driver,  there  being  nothing  else  conspicuous  about 
it ;  yet  the  strength  and  solidity  of  all  the  parts  are 
apparent.  On  the  whole  it  is  the  most  valuable 
improvements  in  modern  harvesting-machinery. 

Another  improvement  that  has  come  to  our  no¬ 
tice  is  the  Gardner  hay-fork,  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  advantages  of  this  fork  are  readily  per¬ 
ceived.  It  can  take  the  largest  hold  of  any  fork  we 
know.  (See  fig.  1.)  It  can  be  used  with  hay,  straw, 
grain,  corn-fodder,  manure,  or  short  straw,  such  as 
buckwheat  or  clover-seed  straw.  When  closed,  as 
seen  at  figure  2,  the  load  is  safely  gripped,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  draft-rope  and  carrier  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  tripped  without  design.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  position  of  the  fork  when  tripped.  The 
fork,  when  it  ascends,  is  caught  and  held  in  the 
car,  and  relieves  the  draft-rope  from  all  strain  or 
weight.  This  apparatus  is  the  invention  of  an 
ingenious  farmer  of  Orange  County,  New  York. 
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Experiments  with  Potatoes,  Beans,  and  Kntabagas,  on  Farm  of  Maine  State  College,  at  Orono,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Lufkin. 

Soil:  Sandy  loam,  quite  stony,  well  drained.  Previous  Treatment:  In  pasture  previous  to  1875,  then  summer-tilled;  in  1876,  had  stable-manure,  four  cords  per  acre  ;  crop, 
mixture  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  ;  yield,  20  bushels  per  acre.  Size  of  Plots  :  The  whole  experimental  area  was  22 Vi  rods  long,  and  a  little  under  4  rods  wide.  This  was  divided 
lengthwise  into  strips  3  feet  wide,  each  of  which  served  for  one  row  of  plants.  Alternate  strips  were  manured,  and  served  for  the  experiments,  the  intervening  ones  being  left 
unmanured.  The  area  was  cross-divided  into  3  equal  divisions,  each  ly  rods  long.  Division  I.  had  Potatoes,  II.  Beans,  and  III.  Rutabagas.  Each  experimental  plot  was  there¬ 
fore  Ty  rds.x3  ft.,  one  one-hundred-and-tvventieth  of  an  acre.  Amounts  of  Fertilizers :  800  lbs.  per  acre.  Application  of  Fertilizers  :  A  single  shallow  drill  was  made  lengthwise 
through  each  strip,  the  fertilizers  strewn  therein  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  Seed  put  in:  June  9.  Potatoes,  cut  with  two  eyes  on  a  piece  and  dropped  one  in  a  place  at  intervals 
of  a  foot ;  Beans,  the  “  Yellow-eyed,”  4  in  a  hill,  hills  1  foot  apart;  Turnips  sown  with  hand  seed-drill.  Weather  :  June  and  July  dry,  August  wet,  Hai'vested  :  Potatoes,  Sept. 
8;  Beans,  Sept,  14,  poor  crop  ;  Rutabagas,  Oct.  5,  very  good  crop.  Costs  and  Valuations  :  The  cost  of  fertilizers  includes  price  in  New  York  or  Boston,  plus  $5.00  per  ton  for 
freight  and  $2.00  per  ton  for  applying.  The  potatoes  are  estimated  at  75  cts.  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.;  beans  at  $2.75  per  bushel  of  67  lbs.;  rutabagas  at  25cts.  per  [measured]  bushel. 


No.  op  Plot. 

1 

2 

1  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

FERTILIZERS  FROM  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

COMMERCIAL 

FERTILIZERS. 

No 

Manure. 

Kind  op  Fertilizer. 

Dried  Blood 
I. 

Superphos¬ 
phate  11. 

Potash  Salt 
III. 

Mixture 
If  II 

Mixture 
If  Ilf  III. 

Plaster1 

Kainit J 

Superphosphates,  “  Amuoniated.”  3 

Bradley's. 

Cumberland. 

R.  &  IF.4 

Pi  0, 
fN. 

Important  Ingredients.* 

Nitrogen 

N. 

Fhos.  Acid 

Pi  o  s 

Potash 

K.,  0 

Pi  o  \ 
+A 

Pi  Obf 
NfK,  0. 

Potash, 

etc. 

Pi  ob 

fN. 

Pi  o„ 

fN. 

I.— POTATOES. 

Yield, 

61  lbs.  8  oz. 

86  lbs; 

52  lbs. 

79  lbs.  12  oz. 

77  lbs. 

56  lbs.  2  oz. 

36  lbs.  12  oz. 

82  lbs.  8  oz. 

79  lbs. 

63  lbs. 

28  lbs.  8  oz. 

Increase,!  f  *  pl' 

33  lbs. 

57  lbs.  8  oz. 

23  lbs.  8  oz. 

51  lbs.  4  oz. 

48  lbs.  8  oz. 

27  lbs.  10  oz. 

8  ibs.  4  oz. 

54  lbs. 

50  lbs.  8  oz. 

34  lbs.  8  oz. 

Value  of  Increase,  ) 

$49.59. 

$86  40. 

$35.10. 

$76.80. 

$72.80. 

$40.78. 

$12.80. 

$81.00. 

$75.90. 

$51.90. 

Cost  of  Fertilizer,  vPer  acre. 

20.90. 

21 .00. 

26.00. 

21.50. 

22.33. 

6.00. 

18.00. 

22.00. 

22.00. 

22.00. 

Gain  (or  Loss),  ) 

$29.50. 

$65.40. 

$9.10. 

$55.30. 

$50.47. 

$34.78. 

$5.00. 

$59.00. 

$53.90. 

$29.90. 

II—  BEANS. 

Yield,  1  p,„. 

1  lb.  10  oz. 

9  lbs.  10  oz. 

2  lbs.  2  oz. 

8  lbs.  2  oz. 

6  lbs.  8  oz. 

6  lbs.  2  oz. 

4  lbs.  10  oz. 

8  lbs.  6  oz. 

8  lbs.  6  oz. 

8  lbs.  12  oz. 

4  lbs.  10  oz. 

Increase,!  f  pIt‘ 

3  lbs 

5  lbs. 

2  lbs.  8  oz. 

1  lb.  8  oz. 

Value  of  Increase,  ) 

$25.87. 

Loss. 

$18.11. 

$9.70. 

$7.76. 

$19.40. 

$19.40. 

$21.34. 

Cost  of  Fertilizer,  J-Per  acre. 

$20.00. 

'21.00. 

$26.00. 

21.50. 

22.33. 

'6.76. 

$18.00. 

'22.00. 

'22.00. 

22  00. 

Gain  (or  Loss),  ) 

Loss. 

$4.S7. 

Loss. 

$3.39. 

$12.63. 

$1.00. 

Loss. 

$2.60. 

$2.60. 

$0.66. 

IH.— RUTABAGAS. 

Yield,  Ip  ,  t 

(5) 

3  bu.  y  pk. 

(5) 

4  bu.  1  pk. 

4  bu.  1  pk. 

2  bu.  y  pk. 

2  bu.  3  pk. 

3  bn.  3  pk. 

3  bn.  2  pk. 

2  bu.  2  pk. 

3  pk. 

Increase,!  f  m  plot- 

2  bu.  1  yk  pk. 

3  bu.  2  pk. 

3  bu.  2  pk. 

1  bu  1 1 pk. 

2  bu. 

3  bu. 

2  bu.  3  pk. 

1  bu.  3  pk. 

$71.25. 

$105.00. 

$105.00. 

$60.00. 

$90.00. 

$82.50. 

$52.50. 

"21.00. 

21.50. 

22.33. 

6.00. 

18.00. 

'22.00. 

’22.00. 

22.00. 

Gain  (or  Loss),  j 

$30.25. 

$83.50. 

$S2.67. 

$42.75. 

$42  00. 

$68.00. 

$60.50. 

$30.50. 

*  That  is  the  most  valuable  fertilizing  ingredients,  t  Increase  (or  loss)  as  compared  with  unmanured  plots.  1.  Plaster  consists  mainly  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.  2.  Kainit 
contains  about  l%y  per  cent  “'actual  potash;”  the  bulk  is  made  up  of  common  salt  and  magnesium  compounds.  3.  These  contained  probably  9  to  12  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  2  to  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  4.  Rafferty  and  Williams’.  5.  Plants  grew  well  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  died. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XLI. 


More  about  Farm  Experiments  with 
Fertilizers. 

How  the  “Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,”  is  teaching  its  students  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  class-room,  and  help¬ 
ing  them  to  teach  it  to  the  farmers  of  their  State  al¬ 
so,  is  shown  by  a  series  of  experiments,  made  last 
season  by  a  student,  Mr,  Lufkin,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Farrington,  of  whose  good  do¬ 
ings  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before. 

The  report  fairly  bristles  with  points  of  practical 
importance.  Let  me  ask  the  reader  to  study  the 
descriptions  and  figures  carefully,  referring  to  the 
article  in  the  April  American  Agriculturist ,  for  ex¬ 
planations  about  fertilizers  and  technical  terms, 
and  to  note  :  (1),  In  these  experiments,  potash 
salts,  alone,  did  little  apparent  good,  and  fell  far 
short  of  paying  their  cost.  Among  the  crops  most 
apt  to  be  helped  by  potash,  are  grass,  potatoes, 
roots,  and  the  leguminous  crops,  which  include 
beans.  None  of  these  got  any  considerable  good 
from  the  potash  here.  Mr.  Farrington  has  had 
similar  experience  with  kainit,  before,  and  found 
leached  ashes  as  good  as  unleached.  (2),  Phos¬ 
phoric  acid  helped  the  crops  in  every  case.  The  best 
yield  of  each  crop,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  beans, 
was  with  phosphoric  acid,  alone  or  with  nitrogen. 
(3),  The  only  case  where  dried  blood  alone  seemed 
of  any  use,  was  with  potatoes  ;  but  with  super¬ 
phosphates  it  evidently  increased  the  crop  iu  sev¬ 
eral  cases.  (4),  Taking  all  in  all,  as  tested  by  the 
crops  and  fertilizers  named,  the  chief  need  of  this 
6oil  seems  to  be  phosphoric  acid,  and  next  nitrogen. 
In  its  present  condition  it  does  not  call  for  potash. 

Artificial  Fertilizers  bring  Profit  on  some 

Soils  and  Croj»s,  but  Loss  on  others. 

(5),  As  indicated  by  the  experiments,  this  is  one  of 
the  soils  on  which  artificial  fertilizers  of  the  right 
kinds,  and  with  the  right  crops,  can  be  used  with 
great  profit.  It  is  what  the  Germans  term  a 
“thankful”  soil.  Weak  of  itself,  with  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  help  it  brings  good  crops.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  single  plots  without  manure  were  fair  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  whole,  according  to  Mr.  Lufkin’s  fig¬ 
ures,  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates  gave,  with 
potatoes  and  turnips,  a  gain  of  from  $50  to  $80  per 
acre.  With  beans,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  al¬ 
most  uniformly  a  loss,  Mr,  Lawes,  of  England, 


says,  as  the  result  of  30  years’  experimenting  aud 
practice  with  fertilizers,  “  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow 
artificial  manure  with  beans,  peas,  tares,  or  other 
leguminous  plants.  Corn,  [i.  e.,  grain  and  root 
crops,]  will  take  all  the  artificial  manure  which  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  for.”  (6),  The  indirect 
action  of  the  fertilizers  evidently  counts  for  a  good 
deal  here.  The  yield  6eemed  to  be  increased  by 
almost  anything,  and  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  direct  supply  of  plant-food. 


This  is  certainly  a  very  creditable  experiment. 
Still  it  has  some  defects.  These,  however,  I  do  not 
regret.  As  a  wise  old  Roman  writer  on  agriculture, 
Columella,  says,  “  There  is  no  occupation  in  which 
we  cannot  learn  from  our  errors.”  (7),  One  defect 
is  the  lack  of  unmanured  plots  for  comparison.  If 
there  had  been  three,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  on 
each  side,  as  recommended,  we  could  have  told 
much  better  whether  the  soil  was  uniform,  and 
what  it  could  do  of  itself.  Still  the  inferences 
above,  seem  to  me,  on  the  whole,  warranted.  (8), 
In  such  experiments,  generally,  the  gain  or  loss  on 
a  single  plot  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  what  it 
would  be  on  a  large  scale. 

(9),  The  plots  were  very  6mall,  four  square  rods, 
instead  of  ten,  as  suggested,  but  had  the  advantage 
of  being  long  and  narrow.  At  the  same  time  60  many 
concurrent  results  do  show,  I  think,  that,  in  its 
present  condition,  this  soil  needs  phosphates  more 
than  anything  else  to  enable  it  to  bring  good  crops. 
(10),  If  Mr.  Lufkin  had  not  taken  much  pains  to 
mix  the  fertilizers  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  the 
heavy  dressings  on  such  small  plots,  800  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  would  have  been  apt  to  injure  the  crops  badly. 
As  it  is,  1  suspect  that  the  trouble  with  the  ruta 
bagas  on  plots  1  and  3,  was  that  the  dried  blood 
and  the  potash  salts  were  too  strong  for  the  plants. 

Practical  Applications — What  Fertilizers 
to  TJse. 

In  Mr.  Birdsey’s  experiment  described  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  article,  potash  salts  brought  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  His  general  experience  tells  him  that  guano, 
phosphates,  and  bone,  which  furnish  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  do  not  pay.  1  think  he  is  clearly 
justified  in  putting  potash  on  that  soil,  and  will  be, 
so  long  as  it  brings  him  good  crops.  Mr.  Barthol- 
emew,  on  the  other  hand,  found  phosphoric  acid 
uniformly  beneficial,  and  got  very  little  benefit  from 
anything  else.  He  ought  to  confine  himself  more 
Closely  to  phosphates,  Mr,  Farrington  bad  the 


best  results  with  phosphoric  acid  aided  by  some 
nitrogen.  So  long  as  his  field  is  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  I  think  he  need  not  apply  potash.  His  soil 
may  be  like  that  of  Mr.  Lawes’  farm  in  England, 
which  has  proved  capable  of  keeping  up  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  potash  through  more  than  thirty  years’  crop¬ 
ping,  and  has,  duriug  that  time,  given  as  good  crops 
with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  as  with  annual  and  heavy  dressings  of  stable- 
manure.  Meanwhile  I  think  both  Mr.  Farrington  and 
Mr.  Bartholemew  ought  to  make  comparative  trials 
— with  superphosphates,  bone,  fish,  and  guano  of 
»  various  grades — in  order  to  learn  which  will  be  the 
most  economical  sources  of  the  needed  ingredients, 
and  how  profitable  each  will  be.  In  cases  like  Mr. 
Sage’s,  where  the  complete  fertilizer,  only,  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  if  the  results  are  confirmed  by  future  ex¬ 
perience,  the  complete  fertilizer  will  be  in  place. 
All  ought,  however,  to  make  the  most  of  what  their 
farms  produce,  and  piece  out  with  whatever  else 
they  find  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest. 

WUat  may  happen  in  tlie  Future,  and 
with  other  crops. 

If  Mr.  Farrington  keeps  on  applying  phosphoric 
acid  with  a  little  nitrogen,  or  Mr.  Bartholemew 
phosphoric  acid,  or  Mr.  Birdsey  potash  alone,  while 
the  crops  are  taking  these  away,  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  with  them,  the  time  will  be  pretty  sure  to  come 
when  these  will  be  accumulated  in  excess,  and  the 
others. relatively  deficient  in  the  soil.  Nor  would  it 
be  wise  for  Mr.  Birdsey  to  depend  on  potash  salts, 
or  Mr.  Bartholemew  on  phosphates  alone,  for  all 
kinds  of  crops.  If  either  one  is  to  grow  wheat  next 
season,  some  nitrogenous  manure,  say  nitrate  of  so¬ 
da  for  Mr.  Birdsey,  or  Peruvian  guano  for  Mr.  Far¬ 
rington,  would  very  likely  be  profitable.  If  Mr. 
Bartholemew  or  Mr.  Farrington  were  going  to  seed 
down  to  grass,  I  should  advise  bone,  which,  with  a 
good  deal  of  phosphoric  acid,  would  supply  also  a 
little  nitrogen,  rather  than  a  “plain  superphos¬ 
phate”  without  nitrogen.  And  if  they  want  to  put 
in  clover  and  keep  it  in,  a  dressing  of  ashes  with 
the  bone  would  help  it  a  good  deal,  and  for  that 
matter  would  improve  the  grass  also.  So  Mr.  Bird¬ 
sey  would  be  apt  to  find  that  a  little  superphos¬ 
phate  would  improve  a  turnip  crop  even  where  his 
corn  had  seemed  to  ignore  it.  And  in  either  ease 
phosphates,  Peruvian  guano,  dry  ground  fish,  and 
the  like,  might  be  very  useful  to  force  early  vege¬ 
table®  lor  the  market. 

W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University ,  Mtil4tegum.,  Conn, 
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Contiguous  Houses,  Costing  $1,000  each. 

BY  t>.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT.  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

These  plans  were  originally  prepared  for  six  con¬ 
nected  cottages,  just  completed,  for  Mr.  Fred. 
Storms,  (manufacturer),  at  Bayside,  L.  I.  They 


use  for  the  coarser  work.  Bins  for  coal  are  placed 
where  they  may  be  readily  filled  from  the  front 
window.  One  corner  is  partitioned  oil  for  a  bath¬ 
room  and  water-closet.  The  window  to  the  latter 
is  shielded  by  a  latticed  inclosure  beneath  the  rear 
lobby,  adding  to  its  privacy.  The  rear  area  not  be¬ 
ing  protected  by  the  rear  stoop,  has  hatchway 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  ROW  OF  SIX  HOUSES. 


were  designed  to  give  the  largest  amount  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  convenience,  and  finish,  possible,  for 
one  thousand  dollars  each,  and  are  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  rapidly  filling  localities,  or  manufacturing 
districts.  By  this  system  of  building  in  blocks,  a 
very  large  saving  is  made  in  materials  and  labor,  at 
first,  and  little  expense  is  required  to  keep  them  in 
order  afterwards.  Where  desired,  the  introduction 
of  gas,  or  water-pipes,  may  be  made,  from  one  to 
the  other  direct,  at  small  cost.  Such  connected 
houses  are  really  more  comfortable  than  separate 
ones,  as  they  protect  each  other  at  their  sides  from 
the  extreme  changes  of  the  outward  temperature ; 
and  are  therefore  warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler  in 
summer.  The  site  chosen  in  this  case  is  elevated, 
and  has  a  westward  frontage,  securing  the  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  of  good  drainage,  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  direct  sun-light  to  every  room. 

_ Exterior,  (fig.  1). — Building  in 

blocks  is  a  favorite  mode  with  many 
large  owners  of  village  property.  The 
chief  objection  to  a  majority  of  such 
erections  is  their  formal  and  stiff  ap¬ 
pearance,  arising  from  a  monotonous 
uniformity,  a  repetition  of  parts,  and 
the  overpowering  predominance  of  hori¬ 
zontal  lines — partaking  too  much  of  the 
city-street  style.  To  overcome  such 
objections  in  this  design,  simple  but 
effective  irregularities  were  introduced, 
so  that  really  no  two  dwellings  are 
alike.  The  sky-lines  are  broken  and 
varied ;  the  main  roofs  have  pedi- 
mented  projections — with  Mansard  sec¬ 
tions  intervening  ;  all  horizontal  lines 
are  either  shortened  or  omitted,  leaving 
vertical  ones  to  prevail,  and  the  window 
openings  are  varied  in  their  form  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  While  these  several  features 


doors  to  be  used  in  stormy  weather.  The  Stairs 
lead  from  near  the  front  door,  to  the  main  hall  of 

the  first  story _ fl'Sr*#.  (fig.  3). — Hight 

of  ceilings  10  feet.  A  Hall,  Parlor,  and  Living- 
room  are  embraced  in  the  divisions.  The  hall  is 
entered  from  a  neat  porch,  contains  the  main  stairs, 
and  leads  to  the  parlor,  living-room,  and  the  cellar 
stairs.  The  parlor  is  pleasantly  arranged  with 
double  windows  in  front,  has  neat  stucco  cornices 
and  centers,  and  a  marble  mantle.  The  chimney- 
breast  is  placed  to  allow  sufficient  space  between  it 
and  the  central  partition,  for  a  piano,  or  other  large 
piece  of  furniture.  The  living-room  is  of  good  di¬ 
mensions  and  shape,  has  two  windows,  a  closet,  a 
large  fire-place,  and  a  sink.  The  door  leading  to 
the  rear  lobby  has  glass  upper  panels,  admitting 
additional  light  in  the  room  in  pleasant  weather, 


balance  of  the  loose  earth  being  used  to  fill  more 
depressed  grounds).  All  interior  cross-walls  of 
brick  are  omitted,  their  places  being  supplied  with 
brick  “  footings  ”  and  framework.  These  brick 
footings  are  laid  in  trenches  4  inches  below  the 
cellar  bottom,  and  are  8  inches  high  and  wide. 
Sills  of  4x6  timber  are  laid  on  the  center  of  these 
footings  (edgewise),  leaving  a 
margin  of  2  inches  on  each  side 
for  the  support  of  the  ends  of  the 
cellar-floor  beams.  Girts  are 
put  above  the  sills  (also  of  4x6 
timber),  anchored  to,  and  level 
with  the  outer  foundation  walls, 
and  are  supported  by  studding 
and  braces,  thus  forming  an 
inexpensive  and  substantia]  di¬ 
vision  and  bearing  between  the 
cellars.  The  principal  frame  is 
of  regular  sized  sawed  timber, 
thoroughly  framed  and  braced. 
The  sidings  are  of  clear  pine 
clapboards,  laid  on  hard-rolled 
sheathing-felt.  The  upper  roofs 
are  covered  with  IC  charcoal 
tin,  “tern-plate,”  and  the 
Mansard  sections  are  slated  on 
hemlock  boards.  The  interior 
flooring  is  of  7-inch  milled 
spruce  ;  outside  flooring  of  4i- 
incli  milled  pine.  To  prevent 
the  transmission  of  sound,  all  the  main  divisions  of 
framework  between  the  houses  are  deafened  by 
a  filling  of  pale  brick  and  mortar.  The  cellar  ceil¬ 
ings  and  side  walls  are  white  finished  on  one  coat 
of  brown  mortar.  All  other  plastering  is  hard-fin¬ 
ished  on  two  coats  of  brown  mortar.  Circular  ven¬ 
tilators  are  placed  in  each  gable,  and  two  ventila¬ 
tors  made  to  resemble  the  chimney  tops  are  placed 
on  the  higher  or  central  ridge  of  the  roof,  to  allow 
for  the  escape  of  heated  air  from  beneath  the  roof¬ 
ing.  All  windows  have  ls-inch  sash,  of  four  lights 
each;  those  in  the  cellar  are  hung  with  butts;  all 
above  are  balanced  with  iron  weights,  and  have  out¬ 
side  blinds.  The  doors  are  first  quality,  four-panel- 
led.  The  interior  casings  are  of  clear  pine,  and  are 
neatly  moulded,  and  the  parlor  windows  have 
panelled  backs.  The  Paiuting  is  done  as  described 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 


are  essential  to  the  good  appearance  of  such  build¬ 
ings,  giving  them  the  pleasing  elements  of  variety 
and  picturesqueness, they  do  not  add  very  materially 
to  the  cost.  Cottages  designed  for  simple  dwell¬ 
ings,  whether  built  apart  or  connected,  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  preserve  their  identity  as  cottages, 
and  if  destined  for  undulating  and  picturesque  sit¬ 
uations,  should  be  outlined  to  accord  with  their 
surroundings - 1 ntei  ior. — The  following  des¬ 

cription  of  rooms  has  reference  to  the  house  at  the 
extreme  left ;  its  relation  with  the  adjoining  one  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  sketch  at  the  side.  All  have 
equal  accommodations ;  this  and  two  others  are 
similarly  arranged,  the  remaining  three  have  their 
sides  reversed. . .  .Cellar,  (fig.  2.)— Hight  of  ceil¬ 
ings  G«  feet,  It  is  thoroughly  floored,  has  outside 
entrances  front  and  rear,  and  being  well  out  of 
ground,  is  light,  apd  airy,  and  is  adapted  to  genera] 


when  the  lobby  door  will  be  likely  to  stand  open, 
and  through  it  the  lobby  will  be  lighted  at  night 
from  within.  The  main  stairs,  leading  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  story,  are  of  the  “quarter-circle”  pattern,  and 
are  neatly  finished  with  hard-wood  railing,  with  a 
niche  above  ...S»ecosi«l  Siory,  (fig.  4). — Hight 
of  ceiling  9  feet.  This  story  is  divided  into  a  small 
Hall,  two  Chambers;  two  Bedrooms,  and  three 
Closets.  Each  of  the  rooms  is  well  lighted,  and 
chimney-breasts,  with  marble  shelves,  and  stucco 

trusses  are  finished  in  each  chamber _ Con. 

slrnction, — The  average  depth  of  the  excava¬ 
tions  below  the  surface  is  three  feet.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  walls  are  of  brick  work,  8  inches  thick,  those 
for  the  exterior  are  7  ft.  4  in.  high,  showing  an  av¬ 
erage  of  4  ft.  above  the  final  grades,  (In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  the  site  being  elevated,  only  4  inches 
of  additional  filling  was  required  ip  the  grades,  tie 


Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR. 

in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1877,  except 
that  the  blinds  are  of  a  chocolate  color. 

Estimated  cost  of  materials  and  labor: 

Mason’s  materials  and  labor . $1,350.00 

Lumber  of  all  kinds .  1,150.00 

Tinning  and  Slating,  (complete) .  300.00 

Rolled  Lining,  $30  ;  Porches  and  Lobbies,  $275  .  305.00 

Cornice  materials,  (prepared  at  mill) .  120.00 

Sash,  Doors,  and  Blinds .  100.00 

Stairs,  with  outside  Steps,  with  Railings .  500.00 

Shelving  and  Sundries .  325.00 

Nails,  $05 ;  Hardware,  $300  .  305.00 

Painting,  $300  ;  Cartage,  $85  .  385.00 

Carpenter's  labor,  (not  included  above) .  800.00 

Total  cost  of  Six  Dwellings . ..$6,000.00 

Mr.  Storms  added  about  $1,000  to  the  total  cost 
of  six  buildings  in  plumbing,  6ewers,  gas-pipes, 
and  in  fencing  separate  front  and  rear  yards,  to 
each  house,  As  these  improvements  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  required,  they  gre  omitted  in  the  estimate, 
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White-Crested  White  Polish  Fowls. 


The  Polish  fowls  are  known  by  their  very  con¬ 
spicuous  crest.  The  origin  of  these  crested  fowls 
is  somewhat  obscure.  Cuvier  and  Buffon  mention 
them,  but  are  unable  to 
fix  upon  their  original  ... 

source.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  were  first  de¬ 
scribed  by  an  Italian 
author,  about  260  years 
ago,  iu  whose  treatise 
rough  wood-cuts  of  some 
crested  fowls  were  given 
■as  “  Paduan  Fowls.”  Pa¬ 
dua  was  an  Italian  city, 
and  these  crested  fowls 
were,  therefore,  Italian. 

Buffon  refers  to  the  Pa¬ 
duan  fowls,  and  supposed 
them  to  have  been  des¬ 
cended  from  Asiatic 
stock  ;  he  also  described 
a  variety  with  white  body 
and  black  crest,  which 
has  long  been  extinct, 
although  breeders  have 
made  many  efforts  to  re¬ 
store  it.  The  varieties  of 
the  Polish  fowls  now 
known,  are  the  White- 
crested  White,  the  White- 
crested  Black,  the  Gold¬ 
en,  and  the  Silver-span¬ 
gled,  with  some  bearded 
varieties.  Of  these,  the 

most  beautiful  is,  perhaps,  the  first  mentioned, 
the  portraits  of  a  pair  of  which  are  given  on  this 
page.  This  pair  was  bred  by  H.  T.  Sperry,  Esq., 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  has  devoted  ten  years  of 
his  leisure  from  journalistic  duties  to  their  careful 
culture.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  breed, 
and  has  imported  fowls,  at  a  cost  of  $130  in  gold 
the  trio,  for  the  improvement  of  his  stock.  The 
Polish  fowls  are  profuse  layers,  non-sitters,  deli¬ 
cate  table  fowls,  of  handsome  appearance ;  they 
possess  an  oddity  in  their  crests,  which  makes 
them  attractive  to  the  fancier  and  the  amateur. 
They  are  contented  in  confinement,  and  bear  close 
quarters  very  well ;  are  easily  kept  within  bounds, 
and  becoming  readily  at¬ 
tached  to  their  owners, 
make  pleasing  pets. 

When  young,  they  are 
unusually  elegant  with 
their  full  crests,  grace¬ 
fully  shaped  little  bodies, 
and  tame  disposition.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  any  other  breed  which 
would  give  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  every 
way,  where  but  one  is 
kept,  than  this.  It  is 
somewhat  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  that  Mr. 

Sperry  is  the  only  ama¬ 
teur  who  has  devoted 
time,  attention,  and 
money,  to  the  breeding 
and  improvement  of  this 
variety  of  fowl  as  a  single 
specialty.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  it  is  easier  to 
excel  in  one  thing  than 
in  many,  and  Mr.  Sper¬ 
ry's  success  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  over  other  breed¬ 
ers,  is  the  natural  result 
of  his  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  perseverance. 

F or  some  years  back, he  has  taken  the  principal  prizes 
at  the  poultry  exhibitions  wherever  his  birds  have 
been  shown.  For  ornament,  the  pure  white  breeds 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  colored  ones,  be¬ 
cause  they  show  so  conspicuously  upon  a  green  lawn 
or  a  field.  The  White  Leghorn  is  very  popular  on  this 


account, as  well  as  for  its  prolific  egg-producing  ;  but 
the  White  Polish  has  an  advantage  over  the  graceful 
Leghorn  in  the  possession  of  a  crest,  a  heavier 
body,  and  better  flesh,  as  well  as  being  equally 
valuable  as  an  egg-producer.  For  ornament,  there¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  for  use,  the  White  Polish  should  be 


A  SOUTH  AMEBICAN  PENGUIN. 

popular  fowls.  Perhaps  they  have  formerly  suffer¬ 
ed  in  reputation  somewhat  from  vicious  breeding 
in  the  hands  of  persons  less  conscientious  than  Mr. 
Sperry.  The  breeders  we  refer  to  are  fortunately 
not  Americans,  for  it  is  to  our  breeders  that  these 
fowls  owe  their  restoration  to  their  old  vigor  and 
constitution.  As  in  other  particulars,  so  in  this 
less  important  one,  our  poultry  fanciers  have  been 
able  to  beat  foreign  breeders  at  unfavorable  odds. 


Tlie  Penguins. 

Under  the  common  name  Penguin,  are  included 
birds  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  are  placed 


WHITE-ORESTED  WHITE  POLISH  FOWLS. 

by  naturalists  in  three  or  four  different  genera. 
They  are  all  found  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  are 
similar  in  their  habits  to  the  related  Auks  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  Penguins  is  shown  by  the  engraving  upon  this 
page.  These  birds  are  found  upon  the  islands  of 


the  South  Pacific  in  such  numbers  that  the  accounts 
of  explorers  iu  those  regions  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
flocks,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  cover  the 
shore,  seem  almost  incredible.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  immense  guano  deposits  of  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  and  neighboring 
islands,  resulted  from  the 
accummulated  dung  of 
these  birds,  though  some 
recent  naturalists  do  not 
accept  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  guano  de¬ 
posits.  The  acquisition 
of  a  fine  specimen  by  the 
Royal  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  (London),  allowed 
“The  Field”  to  present 
the  portrait  which  we 
have  re-engraved.  The 
plumage  of  this  bird, 
when  old,  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  the  breast 
being  white,  spotted  with 
brown.  But  soon  after 
moulting  it  undergoes  a 
change.  In  the  moult, 
the  feathers  do  not  fall 
off  singly  as  is  usual 
with  other  birds,  but  iu 
flakes  and  large  scales. 
The  new  plumage,  when 
complete,  is  dark-bluish- 
black  on  the  back  and 
wings ;  a  white  line 
passes  over  the  eye  to¬ 
wards  the  crown  of  the 
head ;  the  breast  and 
belly,  and  under  parts  of  the  wing,  are  white; 
a  broad  black  line  borders  the  white  all  around 
from  the  throat  to  the  tail.  The  Penguins 
are  all  most  expert  fishers  and  divers,  and  dart 
through  the  water  with  the  greatest  activity.  Upon 
laud  they  jump  and  wabble  about  in  a  most  un¬ 
gainly  fashion,  their  movements  being  somewhat  as 
if  their  feet  were  tied  together,  and  present  a 
ludicrous  mixture  of  hopping,  shuffling,  and  falling 
about.  Of  the  habits  of  the  Penguins,  we  have  a 
graphic  description  by  one  of  the  company  of  the 
exploring  ship  “  The  Challenger,”  in  his  “  Log  Let¬ 
ters.”  The  writer  describes  what  is  known  as  one  of 
their  “rookeries,”  or  nesting  places,  as  follows: 

“  Between  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  and  the  beach  was 
a  bank  covered  with  long 
tussock  grass,  among 
which  the  Penguins  had 
their  nests,  and  from 
which  they  had  regular 
roads  into  the  rookeries. 
Among  the  stems  of  the 
tall  tussock  grass  they 
were  sitting  about  in 
thousands  on  their  nests, 
consisting  of  a  layer  of 
grass.  It  was  not  pleasant 
walking  in  the  rookery  ; 
horrible  smells,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fierce  digs 
we  got  in  our  legs,  and 
the  fiendish  noise— some¬ 
thing  between  the  last 
notes  of  a  donkey’s  bray 
and  a  deep-voiced  sheep 
— a  perfect  roar  which  is 
kept  up  night  and  day, and 
plainly  audible  from  the 
ship,  sounding  on  a  still 
night  like  the  roar  of  a 
heavy  surf.  They  never 
had  more  than  two  eggs, 
sometimesonly  one, larger 
than  a  Dorking’s,  colored 
dirty-white  with  brown  stains.  The  young,  just  out 
of  the  egg  were  black,  naked  things.  Many  of  the 
eggs  were  cracked  by  the  young  inside,  who  were 
poking  their  bills  out.  Afterwards  we  walked  back 
to  the  rocks  where  we  had  landed,  a  distance  of 
five  or  more  hundred  yards,  through  the  densest 
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part  of  the  rookery,  and  ever  to  be  remembered  by 
me  as  the  most  awful  walk  I  ever  bad.  The  grass 
grew  six  feet  high,  matted  and  tangled,  while  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  Penguins  swarmed  between 
the  tufted  stems.  Whenever  we  stopped  to  see 
where  we  put  our  feet,  v;e  were  instantly  attacked 
by  a  host  of  infuriated  birds,  and  got  horribly 
tweaked  and  digged  at.  You  can  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  how  infuriated  and  bold  they  are  when  pro¬ 
tecting  their  nests,  rushing  at  our  legs  in  crowds, 
and  following  us,  pecking  viciously.  They  were  so 
thick  that  it  was  useless  trying  to  avoid  them,  so 
one  had  just  to  tramp  on  as  fast  as  possible,  amid 
the  deafening  brayings,  and  overpowering  stench. 
Suddenly  we  were  stopped  by  finding  ourselves  on 
the  brink  of  a  lowr  cliff.  This  stretch  of  rock  was 
covered  with  Penguins,  one  stream  coming  from 
the  grass  and  putting  to  sea,  and  the  other  stream 
landing  and  hopping  into  the  rookery.  Marvellous 
jumps  they  made  in  coming  down  the  rocks,  doing 
a  jump  of  three  feet  and  more  quite  easily,  bolt 
upright  the  whole  time.  They  jump  into  the  sea 
from  off  a  ledge  of  rock  feet  foremost,  and  land 
very  cleverly  ;  as  the  wave  came  washing  up  against 
the  rock,  they  came  with  it  under  water,  shooting 
out  of  the  depths  in  shoals,  clinging  on  to  the  rocks 
by  their  feet,  and  when  the  wave  receded  the  face 
of  the  rock  was  plastered  with  them,  and  before  the 
next  wave  came  they  had  clambered  up  in  some 
wonderful  fashion,  helping  themselves  with  their 
bills,  but  not  with  their  flappers.” 

- - - - -  - - 

Among  the  Farmers.— Mo.  28. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp. 

There  is  no  echo  attending  the  muffled  footfall 
of  the  army,  the  straggling  forerunners  of  which 
already  appear  along  the  highways  and  in  our  door- 
yards.  Where  the  tramp  hybernates  is,  perhaps,  still 
an  undiscovered  fact  in  Natural  History.  There  is 
chance  enough  in  the  city,  and  many  a  snug  corner 
in  boiler-rooms,  under  sidewalks,  and  in  coal-holes. 
I  am  curious  to  know,  not  where  or  what  have  been 
the  winter  quarters  of  this  army,  but  whether  the 
people  are  any  nearer  the  solution  of  the  tramp 
problem  than  they  were  a  twelvemonth  ago.  I 
have  the  profoundest  pity,  not  to  say  sympathy, 
for  the  poor  fellow  -who  is  out  of  work,  and  can 
get  neither  work  to  do  nor  food  to  eat ;  but  not  a 
particle  for  the  20,000  able-bodied  wanderers  of  the 
male  sex,  who  make  our  quiet  roads  both  hideous 
and  dangerous.  A  visitation  or  two  of  locusts, 
rouses  half  the  country,  and  even  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  put  them  down  ;  but  this  visitation  of 
“bummers”  is  ten  times  as  disastrous,  and  a  great 
deal  nearer  home.  So  far  as  1  am  aware,  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  have  more  stringent  laws  passed 
in  regard  to  this  nuisance,  and  our  people  are  wait¬ 
ing  in  apathy  to  see  if  the  times,  or  the  silver  bill, 
or  resumption,  or  some  other  occurrence,  will  not 
prevent  the  same  condition  of  things  happening  as 
last  year.  It  is  very  pleasant  “to  entertain  strangers,” 
but  tramps  are  a  kind  of  strangers  who  are  so  often 
entertained  unawares,  and  who  so  often  manifest  a 
most  unpleasant  familiarity  with  your  house  and 
surroundings,  that  they  are,  as  a  class,  in  no  way 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  strangers,  any  more  than 
minks  and  foxes  are.  Arrest  as  vagrants,  detention 
at  steady  labor,  with  enforced  cleanliness  and  tidi¬ 
ness,  and  with  good  plain  food,  for  as  long  a  time 
as  the  law  allows,  will  do  away  with  the  tramp 
nuisance  and  danger  in  a  very  short  time. 

How  Often  to  Feed  Work  Horses. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  authorities  on  this  subject, 
but  writers  agree  that  all  horses  ought  to  be  fed  as 
often  as  once  in  about  six  hours,  during  the  day — 
some  say  four  hours.  No  doubt,  a  horse  may  eat 
his  fill  and  digest  it  in  about  six  hours,  and  be 
ready  for  another  ration.  They  may  be  managed 
60  as  to  be  ravenous  for  food  all  the  time,  and  yet 
eat  more  than  enough — and  one  set  of  horses' will 
be  in  good  condition,  will  do  about  twice  the 
work  of  another  set  on  half  the  feed.  I  have  been 
watching  the  working  of  an  experiment — if  so  it 


may  be  called — which  furnishes  a  case  in  point :  A 
long  established  firm  iu  New  York  employ  con- 
!  stantly,  and  have  heretofore  owned,  about  five  one- 
horse  truck  teams.  That  is,  five  horses  have  done 
their  work,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  one  hav¬ 
ing  but  little  to  do,  but  necessary  in  case  of  any 
emergency.  Some  months  ago  the  entire  stock  of 
horses,  trucks,  stable  furniture,  harness,  etc.,  was 
sold  to  an  employe,  who  has,  since  then,  added  no 
new  horse  to  the  stable,  done  the  same  work,  done 
the  carting  for  another  house— in  fact,  got  nearly 
double  the  work  out  of  the  horses — and  yet  they 
have  been  constantly  improving  in  looks  and  in 
ability  to  do  work.  At  first  the  feed  was  not  essen¬ 
tially  changed.  The  horses  had  better  care,  and 
the  eye  of  a  master,  -who  was  their  owner,  though 
not  their  driver.  The  truckmen,  somehow,  felt 
more  interest  in  their  work  and  in  their  horses,  and 
this  made  a  difference  ;  but  all  things  combined 
must  have  produced  their  legitimate  result  within 
two  or  three  months.  At  all  events,  matters  were 
getting  on  very  well,  when  the  owner  decided  to 

Cut  OJr  tfie  Noon  Feed. 

The  horses  had  been  getting  about  four  to  six 
quarts  of  oats  during  the  hour  of  rest— between  12 
and  1  o’clock— while  the  men  were  eating  their  din¬ 
ner.  1  am  not  sure  that  they  always  got  their  full 
hour  of  rest,  but  they  did  generally.  The  result 
has  been,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  horses,  in  their  ability  to  work,  and  the  gain 
of  fully  half  an  hour,  when  it  is  necessary  to  take 
it ;  for  now,  when  work  presses,  the  men  are  quite 
ready  to  forego  their  rest  and,  taking  a  hurried  bite, 
be  off  with  their  trucks  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
loaded.  The  horses  leave  the  stable  at  7  o’clock, 
and  return  at  about  6.30,  the  year  round.  Thus, 
they  go  twelve  hours  without  feeding,  and  at  more 
or  less  hard  work,  at  a  slow  gait  all  the  time,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  trucks  are  being  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded.  When  it  is  practicable,  of  course,  loads 
are  taken  both  ways,  and  this  saving  of  time  is  also 
a  saving  of  liorse-llesh  ;  for  no  doubt  a  heavy,  well- 
fed  horse  is  quite  as  much  taxed  in  trotting  home 
with  an  empty  truck,  as  in  drawing  back  a  laden 
one.  I  should  add  that  the  horses  are  not  deprived 
of  the  oats  by  not  getting  them  at  noon,  for  their 
morning  and  evening  rations  are  increased,  but  not 
proportionately,  there  being  a  saving  of  about  two 
quarts  to  each  horse  on  an  average.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  now  doing  better,  and  looking  fifty  per 
cent  better,  as  well  as  doing  more  work  at  less  cost 
of  feed  than  under  the  old  method. 

Morses’  Habits  in  Lying-  Mown. 

One  thing  more  about  horses.  I  don’t  know  why 
a  horse  should  not  be  as  much  rested  and  benefited 
by  lying  down  as  any  other  four-footed  beast.  A 
horse  often  sleeps  standing  up,  and  so  does  an  ox. 
I  know  that  j  t  was  claimed  for  a  gray  horse  once,  as 
a  special  merit,  that  he  would  not  lie  down  unless 
his  stall  u-as  well  littered  ;  consequently  all  expense 
of  bedding  might  be  saved,  as  no  doubt  it  had  been. 
Horses  are  peculiar  about  lying  down.  It  seems  as 
if  they  knew  their  helplessness  when  in  this  position, 
and  were  bound  never  to  expose  themselves  to 
danger.  Athough  many  may  be  lying  down,  every 
horse  in  a  stable  is  on  his  feet  at  the  slightest 
noise.  It  is,  besides,  almost  universally  regarded, 
and  usually  truly,  as  a  sign  of  ill  health,  if  a  horse 
is  found  lying  in  the  day  time.  I  have  recently 
come  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  if  horses  are 
perfectly  easy  in  their  minds,  they  will  take  as  much 
comfort  in  lying  down  as  cattle  do,  and  I  can  point 
to  one  stable,  not  my  own,  where  spirited  well-fed 
horses  may  be  seen  lying  down  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night,  and  it  comes  from  the  perfect 
confidence  they  have  in  their  groom. 

Chances  for  Farming. 

"With  an  overstocked  labor  market,  and  wages 
very  low  ;  with  thousands  of  acres  of  farming  land, 
which  have  been  lying  fallow, or  rather  running  wild, 
for  fifteen  years,  more  or  less,  in  every  direction 
within  fifty  miles  of  New  York,  returning  to  the 
hands  of  the  original  owners,  or  to  mortgagees,  and 
with  the  best  fertilizer  in  the  world,  the  dung  of 
well-fed  horses  fairly  “  going  a-begging”  for  some 
one  to  buy  and  use  it,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  can 


not  again  become  a  farming  community.  We  have- 
been  in  the  habit  of  raising  crops  which  would  not 
bear  long  transportation — hence  were  adapted  to 
the  home  market,  which  we  could  watch  and  take 
advantage  of.  Gradually  steam  communication, 
with  southern  ports  has  made  it  almost  as  easy  to 
send  peas,  potatoes,  and  parsnips,  from  Virginia 
or  the  Carolinas,  as  from  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  great  advantage  in  our 
ability  to  get  city  stable-manure.  For  this,  Long 
Island  is  still  the  great  market,  yet  transportation 
by  boat  to  the  Connecticut  ports  along  the  Sound, 
and  up  the  Connecticut  River  as  far  at  least  as 
Hartford,  for  the  use  of  the  tobacco-growers,  has 
been  in  vogue  for  some  years.  This  year  the 
tobacco  men  have  no  heart,  and  are  turning  their 
land  to  the  raising  of  crops  which  can  be  consumed- 
on  the  farm,  or  sold  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  buying 
no  manure.  The  market  gardefiers  of  Long  Island 
are  so  short  of  money,  on  account  of  the  immense 
cabbage  crop  which  went  to  waste  last  fall,  that 
they  are  buying  but  little,  and  if  railroads  running- 
through  farming  districts  were  as  awake  to  their 
interests  as  is  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  we  should 
have  a  fertilizer  at  hand,  which  would  make  the 
waste  land  and  old  farms  wave  with  wheat,  and 
smile  with  potatoes.  The  Long  Island  road  favors 
the  farmers  not  so  much  in  the  matter  of  cheapness 
of  transportation,  which  is  not  cheap,  indeed,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  manure  which  they  carry  enables 
them  to  move  sundry  other  articles  of  produce,  and 
many  passengers  to  and  from  the  city,  as  in  their 
willingness  to  accommodate  those  who  live  along 
their  lines.  They  will  throw  off  a  car-load  of  ma¬ 
nure  at  any  point  where  it  is  most  convenient  to 
the  buyer,  if  he  will  only  set  up  a  modest  board  with 
his  name  or  “mark ’’upon  it.  Other  roads  ought 
to  do  the  same  thing,  and  besides  should  erect 
such  cranes  or  derricks  as  can  most  conveniently 
move  the  manure  from  the  boats  to  the  cars. 

Tine  Supplying;  of  Milk, 

in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  is  certainly 
one_  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  farming. 
Were  farmers  properly  seconded  by  the  city  authori¬ 
ties,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  af¬ 
fording,  at  current  prices,  or  say  at  six  and  eight, 
cents  a  quart,  as  much  pure  milk  as  the  citizens  of 
New  York  will  pay  for.  The  close  proprietorship 
of  “milk  routes”  is  one  difficulty.  The  citizens 
have  little  idea  that  they  themselves,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  are  bought  and  sold  like  the  very  cattle  whose 
milk  they  drink  and  get  sick  upon.  A  swill-milk 
stable,  and  its  milk  route,  are  sold  together,  and  the 
route  is  just  as  much  tangible  property  as  the  cows.. 
Any  farmer,  or  the  agent  of  a  company  of  farmers, 
who  would  undertake  to  sell,  or  even  exhibit,  pure 
milk  along  one  of  these  established  routes,  would 
be  mobbed  ;  his  cans  would  be  emptied,  or  pierced, 
and  the  milk  let  out ;  or  the  milk  -would  be  drugged 
and  so  curdled,  or  in  some  way  spoiled.  These 
things  have  occurred  so  often  that  the  effort  has 
been  given  up.  The  children  pine  for  milk,  which 
may  be  had  in  abundance  if  the  City  Government 
would  only  see  fair  play.  What  we  need  is 
Free  Trade  in  Milk. 

As  it  is,  it  hardly  pays  to  raise  milk  and  sell  it  at 
three  cents  a  quart,  where  land  is  worth  more  than 
8100  an  acre ;  and  as  that  is  all,  or  more,  than  we 
can  often  get  for  it  of  the  milkmen,  it  follows  that 
the  milk  business  has  been  given  up  by  ourfarmers 
to  a  great  extent,  and  that  now  milk  is  brought 
from  a  great  distance,  or  produced  in  the  stables 
which  abound  in  the  immediate  suburbs.  A  new 
impulse  would  be  given  to  farming  and  stock-rais¬ 
ing  if  farmers  could  dispose  of  their  pure  milk  in 
the  city.  They  would  willingly  submit  to  any  sani¬ 
tary  restrictions,  and  their  milk  to  any  tests  which 
v'ould  demonstrate  either  the  presence  of  water,  or 
any  impurity  ;  and  the  present  seems  a  very  favor¬ 
able  time  to  make  an  effort  for  free  trade  in  milk. 
In  connection  with  this  abundance  of  manure,  and: 
the  possibility  of  our  being  able  to  sell  milk  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  watered  and  sickly  stuff  which  drives 
people  against  their  will  to  use  condensed  milk, 
instead  of  the  natural  product,  I  am  led  to  think 
favorably  of  the  effort  now  being  made,  with 
some  success,  to  introduce  the  production  of 
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Beet  Sugar. 

'Why  people  of  sense  call  it  beet  root  sugar,  I 
can’t  see.  What  is  a  beet  but  a  root  ? — that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  We  do  not  think  of  the  tops  when 
we  speak  the  word,  and  to  imitate  the  English  is 
following  a  very  poor  example  in  matters  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  for  I  think  they  are  as  incorrect  as  they  are 
opinionated.)  It  takes  capital,  and  I  verily  believe 
it  will  prove  a  good  investment  for  capital,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  so  much  sugar 
machinery  is  lying  idle,  or  earning  so  little.  What 
modifications  of  the  modern  sugar  houses  it  would 
require  to  enable  them  to  work  over  the  crude  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  beet  sugar  works,  1  do  not  know,  but  it 
seems  as  if  the  capital  now  invested,  and  nearly 
useless,  might  thus  find  profitable  employment. 
On  Long  Island,  along  the  Connecticut  coast,  in 
New  Jersey,  especially  in  Monmouth,  Essex,  and 
Bergen  Counties,  we  have  admirable  land  for  beet 
raising,  and  we  certainly  have  the  manure.  It  will 
be  easy  to  get  the  labor  to  do  the  work  well,  and 
yet  not  neglect  the  raising  of  all  that  market  truck, 
which  will  be  profitable  one  season  with  another. 
Whatever  profit  there  might  be  from  the  beets, 
would  be  more  or  less  regular— not  subject  to  the 
same  fluctuations  and  disappointments  that  attends 
the  raising  of  cabbage  and  celery,  and  the  like. 

Farmers  who  consider  this  subject  of  beet  sugar, 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  sugar  takes  nothing 
from  the  soil — is  no  tax  upon  the  land,  the  resi¬ 
duum,  or  pulp,  after  the  expression  of  the  juice, 
being  returned  to  the  farm  for  feeding  stock.  In 
this  way  a  much  larger  stock  of  cattle  is  maintained, 
much  manure  produced,  and  the  farm  steadily  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  crop.  Deep  tillage,  clean  tillage,  and 
high  tillage,  are  enforced  conditions,  and  wherever 
they  are  practised  it  is  done  profitably.  The  owners 
of  a  few  reclaimed  swamps  in  Louisiana,  and  of  a 
few  acres  of  “sugar  bush  ”  in  Vermont,  should  not 
be  the  only  ones  benefited  by  the  duties  on  sugar, 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  through  the 
best  parts  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  might 
enjoy  the  “  protection,”  and  share  the  advantages 
of  the  higher  price  of  sugar. 

Talks  on  Farm  drops.— Mo.  15. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walla  and  Talks  on  the  Farm," 
"Hams  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 


“I  have  known  a  fair  crop  of  oats,”  said  the 
Deacon,  “  sown  as  late  as  May  15,  but,  as  a  rule, 
in  this  section,  if  not  sown  before  May  1,  we  stand 
a  small  chance  of  getting  anything  but  straw.” 

“There  are  few  crops,”  said  I,  “more  dependent 
on  the  season  than  oats.  If  that  is  favorable,  oats 
will  stand  much  poor  farming,  and  if  unfavorable, 
it  will  tax  all  our  skill  to  produce  a  large  crop.” 

“  We  have  comparatively  few  experiments,”  said 
the  Doctor,  “with  artificial  manures  for  oats,  but 
those  that  we  have,  indicate  that  the  manures  best 
for  wheat  and  barley  are  also  best  for  oats.” 

“  There  can  be  little  doubt  on  that  point,”  said  I, 
“  but  we  might  differ  as  to  what  manures  are  best 
for  wheat  and  barley.  All  will  admit  that,  where  the 
soil  has  sufficient  phosphoric  acid.and  potash,  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  is  the  one  ingredient  most  needed.” 

“And  yet,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  in  the  experiments 
quoted  by  Prof.  Atwater,  in  the  May  No.  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1877,  page  171,  nitrogen¬ 
ous  manures  did  not  increase  the  yield  of  grain, 
while  they  produced  a  greatly  increased  growtn  of 
straw.  Thus  the  plot  without  manure  produced  50 
bushels  of  oats  and  2,372  lbs.  of  straw.  On  the  ad¬ 
joining  plot,  with  357  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
the  yield  was  about  50  bushels  of  grain,  and  4,049  lbs. 
of  straw.  With  what  is  called  a  ‘complete  fertil¬ 
izer,' — containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
and  lime — the  yield  was  51  bushels  of  grain,  and 
4,387  lbs.  of  sfrajPr  Another  plot,  dressed  with  178 
lbs  of  nitrate  of  pota^K  223  lbs.  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  and  312'C.p.  0f  'fjster,  produced  58  bushels 
of  grain,  arid  4,17-  i^j.*qf’straw.  This  was  the  best 
yield  in  the  field.  The  only  practical  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  experiment  is  this  : — So  far  as 
the  production  of  grain  was  concerned,  the  land 


was  rich  enough  for  the  season.  An  addition  of 
more  plant-food  increased  the  growth  of  straw,  but 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  grain.  The  oats  on  the 
‘  no  manure  ’  plot  weighed  43.2  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
while  with  a  ‘  complete  fertilizer  ’  they  weighed  only 
39.6  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  is  additional  evidence 
that  a  better  ‘season,’  and  not  richer  land  was 
needed  to  produce  a  larger  crop  of  grain.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “what  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Simply  this,”  saidl.  “Farmers  have  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  look  to  making  the  land  rich,  but  they  must 
get  the  crop  in  early.  And  to  do  this,  the  laud  must 
be  drained,  and  made  clean  and  mellow.  Artificial 
manures  are  thrown  away  when  applied  to  wet  land. 
And  it  should  be  well  understood  that  a  dressing  of 
manure,  rich  in  nitrogen,  might  give  us  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  spring  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  if  sown 
early  in  spring,  but  if  sown  late,  it  may  give  us 
more  straw,  but  a  poor  yield  of  grain.  Mr.  Lawes 
ascertained  this  fact  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  ” 

“But  suppose,”  said  the  Doctor,  “you  had  a 
piece  of  rich  land,  or  land  heavily  manured,  that  you 
wished  to  sow  to  oats,  but  could  not  get  them  in 
early,  what  would  you  do  in  such  a  case  ?  ” 

“  Plant  the  field  to  com,”  said  I,  “  or  drill  it  in 
with  corn  for  fodder,  or  plant  potatoes.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  but  this  is  dodging 
the  question.  I  assume  that  you  must  sow  oats.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  I,  “sow  them,  and  run 
your  chances.  If  your  land  is  rich  enough,  you 
might  find  the  oats  a  capital  crop  to  cut  and  cure 
for  hay.  Where  timothy  hay  finds  a  ready  market 
at  good  prices,  farmers  can  feed  their  horses  much 
cheaper  on  oat-straw  than  on  hay.” 

“  That  is  so,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  butif  the  horses 
are  at  hard  work  you  will  need  to  feed  more  grain 
or  bran  with  the  straw  than  with  the  hay.  There  is 
nothing  I  like  better  for  my  horses,  especially  for  a 
change,  than  to  take  oats  in  the  sheaf,  and  run  them 
through  a  feed-cutter.  A  quart  of  corn-meal,  three 
times  a  day,  mixed  with  the  chaffed  oat-straw  and 
oats,  will  keep  a  horse  in  good  condition,  and,  as 
you  know,  1  have  to  drive  my  horses  over  heavy 
roads,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Six  pounds  of 
this  chaffed  oat-straw  contains  about  2  lbs.  of  oats.” 

“  When  oats  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,” 
said  I,  “  the  crop  should  not  be  suffered  to  get  fully 
ripe.  When  cut  green  the  straw  is  more  succulent, 
and  if  properly  cured,  the  horses  will  not  only  eat 
it  with  a  greater  relish,  but  the  nutriment  it  con¬ 
tains  is  more  easily  digested.  We  have  a  splendid 
climate  for  curing  the  crop.  It  cut  with  a  reaper, 
and  thrown  off  into  sheaves,  and  after  lying  exposed 
for  a  day  or  so  to  dry,  it  is  bound  and  stuck  up 
into  shocks,  the  crop  can  be  cured  to  perfection 
with  little  risk.  The  sheaves  can  then  be  stowed 
away  in  a  small  compass,  and  are  much  easier 
handled  and  cut  into  chaff  than  when  the  crop  is 
put  in  the  barn  loose  like  hay.  Still  the  method  of 
curing  must  be  determined  by  circumstances.  If  I 
had  plenty  of  barn-room,  or  if  I  had  to  put  the 
fodder  in  a  stack,  and  if  the  crop  was  very  green, 
and  badly  lodged,  I  should  cut  and  cure  it  as  I 
would  hay,  or  as  1  cure  oats  and  peas.” 

While  the  Doctor  and  I  were  talking,  the  Deacon 
had  picked  up  the  bound  volume  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1877,  and  was  studying  Prof.  At¬ 
water’s  article  on  page  171.  “  I  tell  you,”  said  lie, 

“  if  you  were  going  to  raise  oats  for  hay,  these  arti¬ 
ficial  manures  would  give  you  a  great  crop.  The 
superphosphate  did  no  good,  but  about  50  ibs.  of 
nitrogen  alone,  gave  an  increase  of  nearly  1,700  lbs. 
of  oats  and  straw,  and  nitrogen  and  potash  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  a  ton  of  oats  and  straw.  The  crop 
without  manure  was  nearly  2  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
crop  with  the  nitrogen  2  tons  16  cwt.,  and  with  the 
nitrogen  and  potash  3  tons  per  acre.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Doctor,  “and  I  would  quite  as 
soon  have  it  as  3  tons  of  timothy  hay.” 

“And  the  crop,”  said  I,  “only  occupies  the 
ground  three  or  four  months,  and  after  harvest  you 
can  plow  the  rand  and  sow  it  to  wheat.  On  the 
whole,  oat-hay  is  a  crop  worth  trying  on  rich  land.” 

“1  suppose,”  said  the  Deacon,  “that  the  oats 
would  often  be  sown  on  black,  rich,  alluvial  soils, 
not  suitable  for  winter-wheat,  and  in  this  case  it 
might  be  desirable  to  seed  down  with  the  oats.” 

“If  the  land  was  very  fine  and  mellow,”  said  I, 


“  we  should  risk  but  little  in  sowing  grass-seed, 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May.  Much  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  soil.  I  once  had  a  capital 
catch  of  clover  sown  on  winter-wheat  late  in  May.” 

I  have  for  fifteen  years  let  my  married  men,  who 
live  in  houses  on  the  farm,  plant  a  few  rows  of 
potatoes  in  the  field,  with  my  own  crop.  V/e  plow 
the  land,  and  do  all  the  horse-work,  but  they  fur¬ 
nish  their  own  seed,  and  do  the  planting,  hoeing, 
digging,  etc.  Ouce  or  twice  my  crop  has  been  bet¬ 
ter  than  theirs ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  beat  me. 
Why  ?  is  a  question  I  have  often  asked  myself,  but 
can  get  no  satisfactory  answex-.  The  land  and 
preparation  are  the  same,  and  the  cultivation  is  the 
same — unless,  possibly,  the  cultivator  is  held  more 
steadily,  and  is  not  allowed  to  skim  over  the  hard 
spots.  Their  crops  are  no  cleaner  than  mine.  In 
fact,  sometimes  not  so  clean,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
hoeing  and  hilling  are  done  with  more  care.  The 
more  a  farmer  looks  at  his  cows  and  sheep,  and 
horses,  the  better  they  thrive.  Possibly'  my  men, 
in  hoeing  their  potatoes,  look  at  each  plant  with 
more  interest  than  they  do  at  mine,  and  give  the 
hill  a  few  affectionate  taps  with  the  hoe. 

Then,  again,  we  usually,  though  not  always, 
mark  out  shallow  furrows  with  a  plow,  plant  the 
potatoes  in  the  furrow,  and  cover  with  the  plow — 
and  if  any  are  not  covered  with  the  plow,  we  go 
over  the  field  afterwards  and  pull  soil  on  to  them 
with  a  hoe.  My  men  cover  their  potatoes  with  a 
hoe,  and  probably  do  not  cover  so  deep. 

“  And  what  is  equally  important,”  said  the  Dea¬ 
con,  “  if  not  more,  they  take  pains  to  get  some 
nice,  mellow  surface  soil  to  cover  with,  while  the 
plow  in  some  places  turns  up  and  throws  on  the 
potatoes  soil  that  is  cold  and  cloddy.” 

“I  am  inclined  to  think,”  said  I,  “that  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  planting  my  potatoes  too  deep. 
But  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  soil  and  season. 
T  wo  years  ago,  the  author  of  ‘  Among  the  Farmers,  ’ 
in  the  November  No.  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
page  414,  writing  during  a  great  and  protracted 
drouth,  which  had  almost  destroyed  the  potato 
crop  in  his  section,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
had  been  neglecting  early  planting.  The  best  crop 
in  bis  neighborhood  was  one  planted  early  and 
well  tilled.  The  plants  were  well  established  be¬ 
fore  the  beetles  or  the  drouth  seriously  affected 
them.  But  he  thought  early  planting  alone  was 
not  enough.  Deep  planting  was  nearly  as  im¬ 
portant.  ‘  If  the  soil  be  reasonably  deep  and  mel¬ 
low,’  he  said,  ‘  the  seed  may  be  placed  six  inches 
deep,  though  I  would  not  advise  or  direct  that  it 
be  planted  more  than  five,  for  this  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  setting  of  the  seed  probably  at  something 
over  four  inches.  This  depth  is  usually  about 
right,  yet  in  sandy  laud  six  inches  is  none  too 
much.’  I  have  acted  upon  the  same  idea.  But  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  plant  shallower.” 

Another  thing  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
plant  or  sow  so  deep — that  is  mangel-wurzel 
seed.  Last  year  we  had  very  dry  weather  at  the 
time  I  dibbled  in  the  seed,  and  wishing  to  put  the 
seed  down  into  the  moist  earth,  I  covered  them  two 
or  three  inches  deep.  Some  that  were  planted 
shallower  came  up  far  better.  An  inch  is  deep 
enough,  especially  if  the  land  is  rolled  after  plant¬ 
ing,  as  it  always  should  be,  and  the  fine  soil  pressed 
firmly  around  the  seed.  Even  in  severe  drouths  there 
is  more  moisture  in  the  soil  than  appearances  indi¬ 
cate.  The  point  is,  to  make  the  soil  fine  and  mellow 
before  sowing,  and  then  to  roll  down  firm  and 
smooth.  In  such  a  case  the  moisture  from  below 
will  rise  near  enough  the  surface  to  cause  the  seeds 
to  germinate — and  if  the  seeds  sprout,  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  being  m j  ured  by  drouth. 


Winter  Oats. — Although  winter  oats  would  be 
a  very  valuable  crop  in  the  Northern  States,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  grow 
under  favorable  circumstances,  our  experiment 
with  them  the  past  winter  has  not  been  such  as  to 
induce  any  further  trial.  As  they  were  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  in  northern  agricultural  journals  last  sea¬ 
son,  we  decided  to  give  them  a  trial,  which  was 
done  at  considerable  expense  for  seed  and  freight. 
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The  winter  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  them 
— indeed,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  better.  The 
lowest  temperature  has  been  4  degrees  above  zero, 
and  there  have  been  many  warm  growing  days.  Yet 
nine-tenths  of  the  plants  are  now  lifeless,  and  the 
rest,  though  they  survive,  are  in  a  poor,  weak  con¬ 
dition.  At  present,  wc  do  not  think  that  southern 
winter  oats  are  a  promising  crop  north  of  Virginia. 


Preparing  Corn-Stalks  for  Fuel, 

Where  corn  is  burned  as  fuel,  some  saving  may 
be  made  by  using  the  stalks  in  place  of  the  grain. 


Fig.  1.— FRAME  FOR  BUNCHING  STALKS. 

The  excellence  of  the  ears  as  fuel  consists  in  their 
solidity,  and  consequent  slow  combustion ;  while 
the  great  objection  to  the  stalks  is  their  lightness, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  consumed.  If 
the  stalks  be  pressed  into  small  compact  bundles, 


Fig.  2. — THE  FRAME  IN  USE. 

and  bound  with  wire,  they  will  burn  much  more 
conveniently.  This  may  be  done  very  easily. 
Make  a  frame  of  two  pieces  of  plauk,  about 
six  feet  long,  fastened  together  as  shown  at  figure 
1,  and  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  stalks.  The 
bundle  is  kept  in  place  by  pins  inserted 
in  the  holes  shown  in  the  planks.  The 
planks  may  be  about  18  inches  apart, 
making  the  bundle  about  the  same 
length.  When  the  stalks,  stripped  of 
the  leaves  or  not,  are  laid  in  the  hol¬ 
lows,  they  are  pressed  tightly  by  means 
of  a  curved  iron  hook  fixed  in  a  handle, 
as  shown  at  figure  8.  The  hook  is  in¬ 
serted  in  a  staple,  shown  at  A,  in  figure 
1,  and  the  handle  being  pressed  down 
brings  the  stalks  tightly  together,  when 
they  are  bound  with  pieces  of  wire 
previously  cut  into  proper  lengths. 
The  bundle  is  then  moved  on  in  the 
frame  and  bound  again,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  is  made  into  a  series  of  bun¬ 
dles,  which  are  cut  apart  with  an  ax.  At  each 
place  where  the  cut  is  made  there  should  be  two 


Fig.  4.— BUNDLE  OF  STALKS. 

bauds  a  few  inches  from  each  other,  and  the  bundle 
is  cut  between  these,  (see  fig.  4).  The  labor  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  stalks  for  fuel  is  less  than  that  needed 
to  cut  and  prepare  fire-wood,  and  may  be  done 
under  a  shed  during  stormy  weather.  The  bands, 
made  of  No.  12  or  13  annealed  wire,  may  be  raked 
from  the  ashes  and  used  over  again  several  times. 


A  Filter  for  Rain-Water. 


A  convenient  filter  for  rain-water  may  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  conductor  from  a  roof  at  a  point  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  can  be 
reached  easily,  and  where  the  pipe  begins  to  curve 
towards  the  cistern.  A  box  about  two  feet  square 
may  be  made  of  cement,  or  of  brick-work  cemented 


upon  the  inside.  A  shelf,  or  horizontal  partition, 
of  slate  is  built  in  the  box,  six  inches  above  the 
bottom,  and  this  is  perforated  with  a  number  of 
small  holes,  to  permit  the  water  to 
pass  through  it  freely.  The  slate 
may  be  easily  perforated  by  means 
of  a  punch  or  sharp-pointed  spike  ;  if 
this  is  struck  a  quick  blow  with  a 
hammer,  a  hole  is  readily  broken 
through  the  slate.  First  place  upon 
the  slate,  an  inch  or  two  of  coarse, 
well  washed  gravel ;  upon  this  put  a 
layer  of  clean,  washed  sand,  and  then, 
if  thought  necessary,  some  finely 
broken  charcoal.  Upon  the  top  of  filter. 
these  materials,  some  perforated  slates  are  to  be  laid, 
to  prevent  washing  by  the  falling  water.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  making  the  filter  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 


Fig.  1. — scare-crow  of 
bottles. 


Scare-Crows  for  Cornfields. 

A  ready  method  of  protecting  newly-planted  corn¬ 
fields  from  crows,  or  blackbirds,  is  shown  in  figure 
1.  It  is  made  of  a  light  hickory,  or  other  elastic 
stick,  one  end  of  which 
is  stuck  into  the  ground; 
to  the  other  end  is  sus¬ 
pended  a  glass  bottle, 
from  which  the  bottom 
has  been  broken  off. 

The  cord  by  which  the 
bottle  is  suspended 
passes  through  the 
neck  ;  a  nail  is  fastened 
to  this  cord  to  serve  as 
a  clapper,  and  so  at¬ 
tached  that  it  will  strike 
the  glass  when  the.  cord 
swings.  A  piece  of 
bpiglit  tin,  .sheet-iron, 
painted  shingle, or  slate, 
is  suspended  to  the  end 
of  the  cord.  When  the  wind  blows,  the  suspended 
tin,  or  other  article,  is'  whirled  in  all  directions, 
and  causes  the  nail  to  rattle  against  the  glass  bottle. 

The  flashing  of  the 
bright  object,  and  the 
bottle,  as  well  as  the 
continued  rattle,  will 
keep  the  birds  at  a 
respectable  distance, for 
a  time  at  least.  As  a 
variation,  which  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the 
thin  disc,  an  effective 
scare-crow  may  be  made 
thus :  —  Take  a  large 
cork,  such  as  is  used 
in  pickle-jars,  procure 
some  wing  feathers  of 
a  goose,  chicken,  or 
hawk,  and  stick  these 
firmly  into  the  cork 
at  three  sides,  so  as  to  roughly  imitate  a  dilap¬ 
idated  bird.  Carve  a  rough  head  from  a  crooked 
branch,  and  arrange  the  tail  feathers  in  an  expanded 
position  to  catch  the  wind,  by  which  it  is  caused  to 
dart  hither  and  thither  in  a  most  unexpected  man¬ 
ner.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  figure  2. 


Fig.  2.— BIRD  SCARE¬ 
CROW. 


Green  Crops  for  Cows. 

The  use  of  green  crops  for  soiling  cows  is  becom¬ 
ing  absolutely  necessary.  Every  dairy  and  milk 
farmer  with  whom  we  converse,  admits  that  with¬ 
out  growing  green  crops  for  fodder,  his  profits 
grow  smaller  every  year,  or  his  cows  fail  entirely  to 
pay  their  expenses.  One  cow  upon  pasture  and 
hay  alone,  requires  about  seven  acres  of  ordinary 
ground.  12  to  15  cows  are  about  all  that  can'  be 
maintained  upon  a  hundred  acre  farm  with  pasture, 
hay,  corn,  and  oats.  The  cost  of  average  farm  land 
in  dairy  districts  is  say  8100  per  acre.  The  in¬ 
terest  on  the  cost  of  seven  acres,  at  5  per  cent,  is 
$35  per  year,  and  the  average  profits  of  such  farm 
land  should  be  at  least  5  per  cent.  Few  farmers 


can  see  arty  such  profit  as  this  from  their  cows, 
after  charging  expen  es  and  labor,  although  some 
may  realize  as  much.  But  if,  by  the  better  man¬ 
agement  of  their  business,  farmers  can  keep  one 
cow  upon  two  acres  of  land,  and  can  make  a  profit 
of  $35  to  $35  per  cow  per  year,  then  the  land  will 
return  a  yield  of  $12  to  $17  per  acre,  or  5  per  cent 
upon  a  valuation  of  $340  to  $340  per  acre.  Land, 
like  other  property,  is  valued  in  proportion  to  what 
it  produces.  In  England,  farm  land  is  worth,  on 
an  average,  $500  per  acre,  and  as  it  is  held  to  be  the 
most  secure  of  all  investments,  a  low  interest  re¬ 
turn  is  satisfactory.  But  at  this  valuation,  the  rent 
of  land  produces  from  3  to  5  per  cent  per  annum.  It 
is  valued  thus  highly  because  it  is  made  to  produce 
large  crops.  If  our  land  should  be  made  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  that,  it  would  easily  bear  as  high  a  value. 
Thus  the  profits  from  our  land,  as  well  as  its  value, 
depend  altogether  upon  the  amount  of  the  produce 
grown.  The  value  of  green  fodder  crops  consists 
not  only  in  the  heavy  products  raised,  but  in  the 
possibility  of  growing  two  or  three  successive 
crops  in  one  year.  The  land  is  always  busy,  and  is 
constantly  producing  something  that  can  be  turned 
into  money,  or  its  equivalent. 


Cementing  a  Cellar. 

Damp  cellars  are  by  far  too  frequent  for  comfort 
or  health,  yet  they  are  easily  kept  dry.  The  most 
effective  method  is  to  cut  a  drain  10  to  20  feet  dis¬ 
tant  on  the  side  from  which  the  water  comes, 
and  two  feet  deeper  than  the  cellar  bottom.  This 
will  cut  off  the  flow  of  water  from  the  sub-soil,  and 
lead  it  away.  But  some  cellars  are  so  situated  that 
no  convenient  outlet  for  a  drain  can  be  found,  and 
some  other  method  must  be  provided.  In  this  case 
cover  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  and  the  sides,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  cement.  The  materials  used  are  Rosen- 
dale  cement,  gravel,  and  sand.  The  tools  required 
are  a  mixing-board  and  shovel,  a  rammer  (fig.  2), 
and  a  smoothing-plank  (fig.  3).  The  cellar-floor  is 
first  to  be  leveled,  all  hollows  being  filled  up. 

Two  barrels  of  coarse,  sharp  sand  are  thrown  upon 


Fig.  2.— RAMMER. 
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Fig.  3.— SMOOTHING  PLANK. 

material  has  been  spread  and  leveled  with  the 
shovel,  it  should  be  well  pounded  with  the  rammer 


Fig.  1.— BOARD  FOR  MIXING  CEMENT. 

the  mixing-board  and  mixed  thoroughly  with  half 
a  barrel  of  the  cement,  the  whole  being  spread  in  a 
heap,  hollowed  in  the  center, 
as  shown  at  figure  1.  Water  is 
thrown  into  the  cavity  in  the 
center,  and  the  mixed  sand  and 
cement  is  shoveled  towards  the 
water  and  mixed  with  it,  more 
water  being  added  until  a  semi¬ 
liquid  mass  is  produced.  To 
this  is  added,  gradually,  twice 
the  bulk  of  coarse- gravel,  small 
stone,  or  broken  fragments, 
previously  wetted  with  water, 
and  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
mingled  together.  Every  par¬ 
ticle  of  stone  should  be 
brought  into  contact  with 
the  cement.  The  mixed  concrete  is  then  shovel¬ 
ed  on  to  the  floor,  beginning  at  one  corner,  in  a 
layer  three  inches  thick ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
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until  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  semi-fluid 
cement.  While  oue  batch  is  being  spread,  another 
should  be  mixing.  If  the  walls  need  cementing  to 
keep  out  water  that  may  penetrate  through  them, 
this  should  be  done  with  the  mixed  cement  and 
sand,  without  the  gravel  or  stone.  As  soon  as  the 
concrete  is  hard  enough 
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Fig.  4.— SECTION. 


to  walk  upon,  which 
will  be  in  21  hours, 
the  finishing  coat  may 
be  laid  on.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  the  cement 
and  sand,  mixed  as 
already  described.  This  is  spread  with  the  back  of 
the  shovel  one  inch  thick,  and  is  finished  with  a 
smoothing-board  having  a  smoothly  dressed  and 
well  oiled  surface,  made  in  the  shape  shown  at 
figure  3.  The  piece  of  board  should  be  about  3 
feet  long  and  a  foot  wide,  and  the  handle  so  in¬ 
clined  as  to  be  convenient  to  work  with.  When 
finished,  the  floor  will  appear  in  section  as  at  fig.  4. 

Improving  Wet  Meadows. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  farm  improvements 
is  the  reclaiming  of  swampy  ground  and  over¬ 
flowed  meadows.  At  least  it  seems  difficult,  and 


accurate  instrument.  With  this  are  needed  a 
“  Jacob  staff  ”  to  set  the  level  upon,  and  a  sighting- 
rod,  marked  with  spaces  of  feet  and  tenths  of  a  foot 


it  is  really  the  least  satisfactory  job  a  farmer  can 
undertake,  because  its  success  depends  upon  more 
than  usually  skillful  management  rather  than  mere 
labor.  To  get  rid  of  the  water,  drains  are  needed, 
and  these  must  necessarily  be  made  in  such  a  way 


Fig.  2. — POCKET  LEVEL. 

as  to  lead  the  water,  either  to  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  land,  or  from  it  altogether,  into  the  nearest 
water-course.  These  wet  lands  are  generally  so 
nearly  level,  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  any  but 
a  practised  surveyor,  with  his  instruments, 
to  decide  which  way  the  water  will  run  in 
the  drains,  and  it  sometimes  needs  the  sur¬ 
veyor’s  positive  assertion  to  convince  owners 
|3  of  such  lands  either  that  the  water  can  be 
carried  off  at  all,  or  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  slope  actually  exists.  After  much 
experience  with  swamps  and  wet  lands,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there 
are  very  few  indeed  that  do  not  admit  of 
some  form  of  drainage  by  which  they  may 
be  brought  under  profitable  cultivation  as 
meadows.  The  possibility  of  this  may  be 
decided  at  little  cost  by  the  employment  of 
a  competent  engineer  who  has  made  a  special 
business  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  and  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  work,  or  by  the 
use  of  some  simple  and  easy  mode  of  leveling 
by  the  owner  himself.  Several  methods  of 
y  finding  the  level  are  described  in  “  Stewart’s 
g  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  etc.,”  from  which 
we  reproduce  the  foregoing  illustrations  of 
leveling  instruments.  At  figure  1  is  shown  a  field- 
level,  made  by  S.  &  W.  E.  Gurney,  which  is  a  very 


(or  inches)  above  and  below  a  standard  mark,  which 
represents  the  hight  of  the  instrument  above  the 
ground  when  properly  set  and  adjusted.  At  figure 
2  is  a  pocket-level,  which  can  be  used  where  it  is 
impossible  to  plant  a  staff,  and  if  used  with  skill, 
this  is  about  as  effective  as  a  more  expensive  in¬ 
strument.  With  this  a  sighting-rod  marked  is  used 
at  the  exact  hight  of  the  eye  of  the  operator  from 
the  ground,  and  with  feet  and  inches  above  and  be¬ 
low  this,  and  from  it  either 
way,  as  shown  at  figure  3. 
This  instrument  contains  a 
spirit-level,  the  bubble  of 
which  is  reflected  from  a 
sloping  mirror  within  it,  and 
is  made  to  appear  as  if  on 
the  object-glass  at  the  end, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
wire.  When  the  wire  cuts 
the  bubble  in  the  centre,  the 
sight  is  on  a  perfect  level  w 
and  the  point  on  the  rod  can 
be  marked  by  the  person 
who  holds  it.  When  a  piece 
of  wet  land  is  to  be  survey¬ 
ed  for  draining,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  surveyor  to 
stand  with  his  level  at  the 
supposed  outlet  or  lowest 
point  of  the  ground,  and  to 
take  a  sight  across  the  space  to  the  other  side,  or 
in  different  directions.  He  will  thus  find  with  ease 
the  amount  of  inclination  of  the  ground,  which 
will  generally  be  greater  than  has  been  suspected. 
For  instance,  in  one  case  where  the  owner  of  a  piece 
of  wet  ground  insisted  that  a  certain 
point  was  the  lowest  part  of  it,  this  was 
found  on  examination  to  be  5  feet  higher 
than  the  opposite  point,  and  the  drains, 
when  made,  flowed  with  a  good  current 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  ex 
pected  by  the  owner.  When  the  lowest 
point  has  been  found,  the  outlet  for  the  water 
should  be  made  there,  and  if  there  is  no  way  of 
escape  for  it  beyond  that,  a  pond  may  be  made  there 
to  collect  it.  The  drains  should  be  dug  from  this 
point  upwards,  and  by  observing  the  flow  of  watdb 
any  ordinary  laborer  will  be  able  to  carry  them 


Fig  5.  —FORM  OF  DRAINS 

along  on  a  proper  grade.  This  should  be  such  as 
will  permit  a  free  flow  of  the  water.  At  figure  4  is 
given  a  diagram  of  the  manner  in  which  the  drains 
may  be  laid  out  from  the  outlet — in  this  case  a 
brook — to  the  highest  point  of  the  swamp.  The 


Fig.  6.— TUSSOCKS  IN  MEADOWS, 
courses  shown  are  the  drains  from  the  sources  of 
the  water  to  the  brook,  and  may  be  made  in  the 
most  direct  line.  The  drains  in  all  these  cases 


should  be  open  ones,  as  there  would  be  an  almost 
certain  stoppage  of  tiles  in  soft  mucky  ground 
where  there  is  no  more  fall  than  5  or  0  inches  in  100 
feet.  The  form  of  the  drain  is  shown  in  figure  5. 
To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  ground  for  a  meadow, 
the  ditches  should  be  wide  and  shallow ;  6  feet 
wide,  and  1  foot  deep  at  the  center,  and  gradually 
sloping  to  it,  is  the  form  found  most  convenient. 

As  soon  as  made,  these  ditches  should  be  sown 
with  seed,  and  grassed  over.  When  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  overgrown  with  tussocks  of  coarse 
grass,  it  will  be  the  cheapest  and  easiest  plan  to  cut 
these  off  by  hand  with  a  broad,  heavy,  sharp  hoe, 
before  plowing  the  ground.  Generally  they  are  in 
the  shape  shown  at  figure  6,  and  are  easily  cut  off 
with  a  heavy  hoe.  These  may  be  burned,  when  dry, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  over  the  ground.  If  the 
ground  should  become  dry  enough  to  plow,  that 
would  be  the  best  method  of  leveling  the  surface. 
The  furrows  should  be  begun  between  the  lines  of 
ditches,  so  as  to  throw  up  back  furrows,  or  ridges, 
in  the  highest  parts  of  the  ground,  and  leave  the 
open'furrows  where  the  ditches  will  be  made.  In 
most  cases,  by  good  management,  and  a  clear  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  done  all  through  the  job,  nearly  all 
the  leveling  may  be  done  by  the  plow,  harrow,  and 
scraper,  and  only  needs  to  be  finished  off  by  hand. 


A  Simple  Foot-Bridge. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  a  farm  through  which  a  small 
brook  ran,  there  was  much  trouble  in. getting  across 
the  stream.  To  prevent  such  a  difficulty  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  but  any  provision  for  this,  is  one  of 
the  rarest  things  to  find,  even  upon  well  appointed 
farms.  A  permanent  bridge  is  not  desirable  in  such 
cases,  because  of  the  cost  of  a  structure  that  would 
resist  the  frequent  freshets,  and  the  ease  with 


A  SIMPLE  FOOT-BRIDGE. 


which  a  light  bridge  is  carried  away.  The  better 
plan  is  to  provide  a  plank.  2  inches  thick,  a  foot  or 
more  wide,  and  of  whatever  length  may  be  required, 
and  attach  it  by  one  end  by  a  chain  or  rope, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  to  a  stake  driven  firm¬ 
ly  into  the  bank.  The  other  end  is  left  loose. 
When  a  freshet  occurs  the  plank  is  only  displaced 
by  the  water,  but  not  carried  away,  and  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  restored  to  position  when  the  water  subsides. 


How  to  Raise  Ducks. 

Most  farmers  have  a  prejudice  against  water- 
fowl,  especially  ducks.  They  tolerate  geese  better 
than  ducks,  because  they  will  forage  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  live  wholly  on  grass  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  after  the  goslings  are  started.  Ducks  will  not 
bear  neglect  so  we’ll ;  they  are  more  prone  to  wander 
and  get  lost  or  devoured" in  swamps  or  brooks.  They 
have  a  foolish  way  of  dropping  their  eggs  in  water, 
and  of  following  a  brook,  or  river,  into  neighboring 
farms  ;  unless  they  have  suitable  quarters,  and  re¬ 
ceive  regular  attention,  it  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  look  after  them.  The  half-starved  duck  dis¬ 
poses  >f  a  good  deal  of  corn  at  a  single  feed,  re¬ 
membering  the  past,  and  anticipating  the  future. 
The  slipshod  farmer  is  prejudiced  against  the  bird, 
and  will  have  none  of  him.  But  the  duck  has  so 
many  good  qualities,  matures  so  early,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  so  rare  a  repast,  that  the  owner  of  a  country 
home,  with  cultivated  tastes,  can  hardly  afford  to 
do  without  a  duck-yard.  The  flesh,  in  our  esteem, 
is  the  greatest  delicacy  raised  upon  the  farm,  and 
if  they  were  much  more  troublesome  than  we  have 
ever  found  them,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  keep 
them.  The  fact  is,  a  large  part  of  the  trouble  is 
owing  to  sheer  neglect,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
bird  as  a  gross  feeder  is  owing  to  irregular  supplies 
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of  food.  If  grain,  or  other  food,  is  kept  within 
reach,  they  devour  no  more  than  other  fowls  that 
mature  as  rapidly.  If  in  suitable  quarters,  and  well 
fed,  they  get  most  of  their  growth  in  four  months, 
and  can  be  marketed  in  August  at  the  watering 
places  when  prices  are  highest.  The  impression 
that  a  pond,  or  brook,  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
ducklings,  is  erroneous.  They  need  no  more  water 
than  chickens  until  they  are  three  months  old,  and 
are  better  off  without  any  pond  to  swim  in.  We 
have  raised  fifty  in  a  season  in  a  quarter-acre  yard, 
and  found  them  no  more  troublesome  than  chickens. 
The  best  mothers  are  hens,  and  we  prefer  the 
Asiatic  fowls,  either  Cochins  or  Brahmas.  A  hen 
of  these  breeds  will  cover  nine  or  ten  eggs.  We 
have  found  an  old  barrel,  with  a  board  at  the  end, 
to  fasten  the  bird  upon  her  nest,  as  good  as  a  more 
expensive  coop.  They  are  let  oil  regularly  at  noon 
every  day,  when  they  have  a  half  hour’s  range, 
green  food,  grain,  and  water.  The  young  ducks 
are  fed  with  some  fresh  animal  food,  and  coarse 
Indian  meal  scalded,  and  this,  varied  with  chopped 
cabbage,  turnips,  worms,  and  liver,  is  the  staple 
food  until  they  are  three  months  old.  They  do 
much  better  on  soft  food  than  on  grain.— The  para¬ 
dise  of  ducks  is  a  location  on  a  tide  water  stream 
or  cove,  where  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
sea-food  with  every  tide.  If  furnished  with  a  little 
house,  or  pen,  upon  the  shore,  and  a  variety  of 
grain,  they  will  come  home  regularly  every  night, 
and  lead  an  orderly  life.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid 
at  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  and  very  few  of 
them  need  be  lost.  Of  the  four  varieties,  Rouen, 
Aylesbury,  Cayuga,  and  Pekin,  we  give  the  prefer- 
auce  to  the  last  for  size,  early  maturity,  abundance 
of  eggs,  hardiness,  and  domestic  habits. 


A  Plan  for  Filling  a  Wash-out. 

A  correspondent  in  Georgia  asks  how  to  All  wash¬ 
outs,  which  are  so  frequent  upon  hillsides  in  the 
Southern  States  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 
Having  had  occasion 
to  fill  some  of  these 
unsightly  gulleys,  we 
adopted  the  following 
plan.  Pig.  1  represents 
a  very  usual  form  of 
these  hollows,  which 
are  to  be  first  partly  filled  with  stone  or  brush  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  most  convenient  point.  If  brush  is 
used,  it  should  be  well  packed  and  trodden  down  ;  if 
stone  is  used,  the  large  ones  should  be  thrown  into 
the  bottom,  and  the  top  covered  with  small  ones. 
When  the  hollow  is  filled  sufficiently  with  these 
materials,  the  ground  is  plowed  from  each  side 
towards  the  center,  gradually  moving  the  earth  un¬ 


til  a  gentle  slope  is  made,  as  at  figure  2  ;  the  dotted 
line  shows  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 


Mortality  Among  Turkeys. — A  correspondent 
from  Port  Collins,  Col.,  complains  of  great  mor¬ 
tality  among  his  turkeys.  “  They  commenced  dy¬ 
ing  off  without  anything,  apparently,  ailing  them. 
They  would  go  to  roost  at  night,  apparently  in  the 
best  of  health,  and  in  the  morning  three  or  four, 
and  sometimes  eight  or  ten,  would  be  lying  under 
the  roosts  dead.  Others  would  droop  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  fait  over.  They  had  access  to  good 
water,  and  wheat  and  rye  stubble,  and  were  gaining 
very  fast,  and  in  superb  condition.  Of  my  flock  of 
seventy-five,  only  five  are  now  living.  Wrhat  was 
the  matter?  ” — It  is  difficult,  on  these  data,  to  state 
the  exact  cause,  or  to  give  a  remedy.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  the  cause  of  death  was  gorging 
with  grain,  found  in  the  stubble,  in  addition  to  the 
insects  which  we  suppose  to  be  abundant  in  that 


region.  Without  the  stubble  they  might  have  es¬ 
caped  any  harm.  Our  best  turkey  raisers  feed 
about  4  o’clock  in  the  P.  M.,  to  encourage  the 
flocks  to  come  home  early,  and  give  time  for  di¬ 
gestion  before  they  go  to  roost.  This  regular  sup¬ 
ply  prevents  over-feeding,  and  the  turkey  crop  is, 
with  Eastern  farmers,  as  sure  as  any  other. 


A  Good  Dog  Law  in  Connecticut. 

In  Connecticut  there  were  four  deaths  from  hy¬ 
drophobia  in  1876,  seven  in  1877,  and  two  already 
this  year.  Among  the  above  were  several  promi¬ 
nent  citizens.  There  has  been  paid  annually,  $12,000 
to  $15,000,  or  more,  for  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  while 
thousands  of  others  have  been  maimed  but  not 
paid  for.  Though  many  parts  of  the  State  are 
specially  adapted  to  raising  sheep  profitably,  the 
fear  of  loss  from  dogs  has  nearly  put  an  end  to  this 
industry.  The  above  condition  of  things  led  the 
State  Legislature,  recently  adjourned,  to  pass,  with 
great  unanimity,  a  striugent  dog  law,  of  which  the 
principal  provisions  are  the  following: 

Every  dog  kept  must  be  registered  on  or  before 
May  1st,  of  each  year,  and  $2,15  paid  therefor,  to 
the  Town  Clerk  for  each  male  dog,  and  $6.15  for 
each  female  dog.  Every  dog  must  constantly  wear 
around  the  neck  a  collar  distinctly  marked  with  the 
register  number  and  the  owner’s  name. — Every  dog 
not  so  licensed  and  collared,  is  to  be  killed,  and  $1 
bounty  is  paid  for  the  killing.— Any  person  keeping 
an  unregistered  dog  may  be  fined  $7,  or  imprisoned 
30  days,  or  both  ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  Grand 
Jurors  and  all  other  prosecuting  officers,  to  prose¬ 
cute  any  violation  of  this  act.— All  damages  done  by 
dogs  to  sheep  or  lambs,  or  cattle,  are  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  town,  and  collected  in  full  from  the  owners 
of  the  dogs.  Any  person  killing  a  registered  dog, 
unless  such  killing  be  justifiable  for  the  protection 
of  life  or  property,  is  liable  for  the  value  of  the 
dog,  as  established  by  competent  evidence,  and  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $7,  or  imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  days,  or  both. 


The  European  Sparrow— Is  It  a  Friend 
or  an  Enemy  of  the  Horticulturist 
and  Farmer? 

BY  DR.  n.  A.  HAGEN,  PROFESSOR  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


[But  a  few  years  ago,  European  Sparrows  were 
hailed  as  the  greatest  boon  to  fruit  growers,  and 
were  eagerly  purchased  from  importers  at  $4  the 
pair.  Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  bird 
lias  been  as  positively  decried,  as  it  was  before  ex¬ 
travagantly  praised.  The  Sparrow  controversy  has 
been  especially  active  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and 
the  literature,  pro  and  con,  is  already  voluminous. 
A  decision  adverse  to  the  Sparrow,  given  by  the 
“Nuttall  Club,”  an  association  of  young  ornithol¬ 
ogists  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  induced  Doct. 
Hagen  to  enter  his  protest.  Doct.  LI.  is  one  of  our 
highest  authorities  in  Natural  History,  and  is 
connected  with  the  “  Museum  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  ”  (founded  by  Agassiz)  as  entomologist. 
He  addressed  his  defence  of  the  Sparrow  to  our 
first  ornithologist,  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  who  forwards  it  to  us  with  this 
remark  :  “  It  is  time,  I  think,  that  something  should 
be  said  in  defence  of  the  Sparrow  against  the 
numerous  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it. 
Without  pretending  to  form  a  judgment  in  the 
matter,  I  am  anxious  to  see  both  sides  represented. 
The  leading  Natural  History  weeklies  have  done 
little  else  than  abuse  the  Sparrow,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  Doct.  Hagen’s  protest  placed  on  record.” — 
We  here  give  the  article  referred  to. — Ed.] 

The  decisions  of  the  “  Nuttall  Club,”  of  which  a 
report  is  given  in  No.  18  of  the  “New  York 
Country,”  are  based  upon  observations  contradict¬ 
ing  in  several  points  the  older  ones,  which  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  science,  in  the  most  decided  manner.  It 
appears  by  the  report,  that  the  Club  either  had  no 
knowledge  of  these  earlier  observations,  covering 
a  space  of  more  than  a  century,  and  sustained  by 
ornithologists  of  well  known  reputation,  or  that  it 


did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  compare  its  own  ob¬ 
servations  with  the  earlier  ones,  which  ought  to 
have  been  done  to  fulfill  the  well  knowm  demands 
of  science.  The  Sparrow  literature  is  large,  and 
opinions  during  the  past  century  have  considerably 
changed,  until  the  final  decision  is  most  decidedly 
favorable  to  its  value. 

I  will  select  only  three  authors,  who  are  orni¬ 
thologists,  each  one  an  authority  for  the  economic 
natural  history  of  his  time,  covering  a  space  of  a 
hundred  years,  and  showing  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  Sparrow’. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Bock,  in  1784,  considered  the  Sparrow 
simply  as  a  nuisance,  so  injurious  and  obnoxious, 
he  demanded  that  the  Legislature  should  be  applied 
to  for  its  destruction  ;  this  was  carried  out  several 
times  with  such  a  pernicious  effect,  that  the  Sparrow 
had  to  be  introduced  again.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  Mr.  Bock’s  decisions,  as  they  are  exactly 
identical— the  carnivorous  and  murderous  habits 
excepted — with  those  of  the  Nuttall  Club  in  1878. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bechstein,  in  1795,  says  :  “The  food  of 
the  Sparrow’,  insects  and  grains,  indicates  him  to 
be  beneficial  as  well  as  injurious.  In  spring,  he 
visits  all  fruit  trees,  collects  caterpillars  from  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  kills  an  exceedingly  large 
number  of  May-beetles  to  feed  his  young.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  he  lives  on  the  seeds  of  lettuce  and  of  spinach, 
on  young  peas,  cherries,  grapes,  and  berries.  In 
the  fall,  he  goes  into  the  grainfield  and  eats  a  large 
quantity  of  ripening  or  ripe  grain.  The  greatest 
benefit  he  confers  is  in  the  destruction  of  innumer¬ 
able  noxious  insects,  May-beetles,  pea-grubs,  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  grasshoppers,  to  feed  his  young.”  The 
Sparrow  is  from  this  not  so  injurious  as  he  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  former  times,  and  upon  the  whole  is 
certainly  more  beneficial  than  harmful.  I  know 
towns  where  Sparrows  were  killed  as  injurious,  but 
the  fruit  trees  there  never  had  fruit,  though  other 
towms  in  the  neighborhood  had  plenty  of  it.  The 
cause  was,  that  the  caterpillars  were  not  killed  by 
the  Sparrows.  Through  loss  came  wisdom  ;  the 
Sparrows  were  again  introduced,  and  it  was  found 
more  profitable  to  protect  the  fruit  trees  and  vines 
against  their  depredation  by  simple  artificial  means. 

Dr.  C.  W.  L.  Gloger,  in  1858,  says  :  “The  former¬ 
ly  much-abused  Sparrow  is  often  an  impudent  fel¬ 
low,  but  he  eats  insects  as  long  as  they  are  to  be 
found.  With  some  predilection,  he  collects  leaf- 
lice  from  the  buds  of  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  feeds 
his  young  with  caterpillars.  Certainly  the  Sparrow 
merits  well  the  few  cherries  and  grapes  W'bicli  he 
steals,  as  he  protects  so  many  other  fruits,  which 
he  leaves  untouched.  In  former  times  people  were 
shortsighted  enough  to  hunt  and  to  kill  the  Sparrow; 
now  opinion  has  changed.  All  intelligent  horti¬ 
culturists  especially,  will  never  persecute  the  Spar¬ 
row.”  Among  the  large  number  of  books  on  horti¬ 
culture,  there  is  not  one,  which  even  excuses,  much 
less  commends, its  destruction.  If  the  Sparrows  were 
injurious,  they  would  be  much  more  so  for  horti¬ 
culturists  than  for  farmers.  The  stomach  of  the 
Sparrow,  in  fall  or  winter,  is  rounded  with  seeds  of 
weeds,  which  is  certainly  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  grain  stolen  in  summer. 

These  opinions  are  based  upon  observations  made 
through  a  century,  and  supported  by  authors  of 
acknowledged  reputation,  while  the  decisions  of  the 
“Nuttall  Club”  are  given  after  only  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  few  years.  I  would  only  object  to  a 
few  observations  given  in  the  report,  the  rest 
being  sufficiently  answered  by  the  above  extracts. 

The  report  states  “the  Sparrows  to  be  carnivor¬ 
ous  birds,  eagerly  destroying  and  devouring  eggs, 
and  newly-hatched  young  of  other  birds.”  It  is 
well  known  to  every  naturalist,  what  science  under¬ 
stands  by  the  term  “carnivorous  birds,”  and  it  is 
well  know’ll  that  Sparrows  do  not  belong  to  them. 
This  term,  as  applied  to  the  Sparrow’,  is  decidedly 
out  of  place  in  the  report  of  an  Ornithological’ 
Club.  The  other  part  of  the  quotation  reminds  me 
of  a  quibble  a  century  old.  It  was  said  that 
“  the  Sparrow  invades  the  nests  of  pigeons,  to  cut 
open  the  crop  of  the  young  ones,  and  to  feed  up¬ 
on  the  grain  contained  in  them — when  he  needs  it." 
Of  course  it  was  understood  that  he  never  needed  it. 
The  report  says  further,  “  The  decided  preference 
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for  fruits  and  leaf-buds  (the  last  observation  is  an 
original  one  of  the  “  Nuttall  Club  ”),  renders  them 
decidedly  a  pest  to  horticulturists.”  As  this  state¬ 
ment,  if  true,  would  be  alarming  for  horticulturists, 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  above  quoted  contra¬ 
dictory  observations  of  Bechstein  and  Gloger  would 
find  a  place  in  some  prominent  paper  or  magaziue 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  horticulturists.  But  I 
can  give  them  some  farther  cousolation.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  commonly  known  to  what  an  extent 
the  horticulturists  here  find  it  profitable  to  depend 
upon  German  horticulturists.  In  1867,  wishing  to 
send  home  a  set  of  flower  seeds,  I  went  to  the  most 
prominent  dealers,  stated  my  purpose,  and  got  the 
answer  :  “  We  import  all  our  seeds  from  Germany.” 
In  1874,  I  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  send  the  seeds 
of  the  American  native  Pine-trees.  After  going 
around  in  Boston,  without  success,  I  wrote  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis,  and  had  from  all 
the  same  answer.  Now,  when  American  dealers 
find  it  profitable  to  import  seeds  from  Germany, 
and  German  dealers  find  it  profitable  to  export 
them,  it  is  rather  obvious  that  the  Sparrows,  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common  in  Germany  nursery  gardens,  can 
not  be  a  pest  there,  and  consequently  will  not  he  a 
pest  here.  A  book  commending  the  persecution  of 
Sparrows  would  at  this  day  be  considered  by  intel¬ 
ligent  German  horticulturists  as  a  curiosity.  The 
argument  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  “  Club,” 
that  the  help  of  the  Sparrows  is  not  needed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Canker-worm,  because  various 
effective  devices  exist  for  the  protection  of  fruit 
and  shade-trees,  decidedly  loses  its  value,  when 
summer  after  summer  we  have  seen  those  devices 
applied  with  care,  and  in  spite  of  these  the  foliage 
was  destroyed — except  w’here  Sparrows  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  sufficient  number  to  check  it.  Prominence 
has  always  been  given  to  the  alleged  fact,  that  the 
Sparrows  drive  oil  indigenous  birds.  According  to 
my  personal  observation  in  Cambridge,  and  other 
suburbs  of  Boston,  this  is  not  true.  When  I  arrived 
here  in  1867  I  was  surprised  by  the  scarcity  of  birds 
in  such  a  large  number  of  beautiful  gardens  and 
splendid  grounds.  The  following  spring,  I  was 
able  to  understand  why  birds  were  so  rare  here,  as 
I  saw  and  heard,  morning  and  afternoon, around  and 
very  near  to  the  Museum,  aDd  elsewhere,  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  every  kind  of  bird  I  saw  boys  plundering 
the  nests  of  the  most  valuable  insect-eaters,  Robins 
mot  excepted,  and  I  also  saw  target-shooting  in  the 
open  field ;  the  target  fastened  to  large  trees,  upon 
which  were  birds-nests.  During  recent  years  the 
protection  of  Sparrows  has  surely  saved  the  native 
birds,  and  I  have  never  seen  in  Cambridge  more 
native  birds,  and  never  heard  more  beautiful  song 
birds  than  in  the  summer  of  1877.  Concerning  the 
•diminished  number  of  native  birds  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  grounds  in  Washington,  recorded  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Club,  I  am  assured  that  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  American  Ornithologists  denies  it  to  be  the 
fact.  After  all,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  by 
the  rapid  increase  of  'the  cities  (Cambridge  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  inhabitants  now  as  it  had 
in  1867),  and  with  the  incessant  disappearance  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  some  kinds  of  birds  may  prefer 
to  go  to  more  secluded  places. 

The  argument  that  Sparrows  drive  other  birds 
out  of  the  bird-boxes,  is  a  rather  funny  one,  when 
It  will  be  remembered  that  all  those  bird-boxes 
were  placed  only  for  the  Sparrow.  I  think  every 
bird  will  fight  for  its  home,  nevertheless  I  observed, 
in  1877,  Sparrows  driven  out  of  the  box  which  they 
had  used  the  year  before  by  Swallows,  which  raised 
their  young  safely  among  a  dozen  of  boxes  near  by 
used  by  Sparrows.  In  a  box  in  the  garden  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Broadway  and  Harvard  St.,  a  pair  of  Spar¬ 
rows  and  one  of  Swallows  settled  last  year  together. 
The  box  had  only  one  entrance,  through  which  both 
had  to  pass,  and  as  there  were  two  glass  windows 
in  the  box,  both  nests  could  be  observed,  and  the 
young  of  both  were  safely  raised.  If,  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  case,  that  native  birds  prefernow  to  breed 
in  bird-boxes,  which  they  did  not  and  could  not  do 
here  in  former  years,  it  would  be  simply  reasonable 
to  place  more  boxes  everywhere,  and  as  is  done  in 
Europe,  different  sizes  for  different  kinds  of  birds. 

Nobody  has  ever  contended  that  the  Sparrow  is 
a  beauty  or  a  charming  singer.  Indeed,  he  is  only 


an  indefatigable  business  man,  minding  first  his 
own  affairs,  as  is  not  uncommon  among  business 
men.  But  he  is  admirably  adapted  for  his  business 
— which  is  to  destroy  insects  ;  he  is  very  enduring, 
staying  through  the  winter,  when  few  other  insect¬ 
eating  birds  are  here  ;  he  begins  to  breed  much 
earlier,  and  breeds  much  oftener,  than  other  birds, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  able  to  give  an  effective  help 
in  the  destruction  of  insects  and  weeds.  But  it  is 
true  that  he  should  be  supported,  as  Mr.  Allen  re¬ 
marks  judiciously  in  the  report,  through  enforcing, 
by  statutary  enactments,  the  protection  of  the  fruit 
and  shade  trees  by  all  available  means. 

As  no  naturalist  would  pretend,  that  a  bird,  by 
importation  into  a  foreign,  but  similar,  climate, 
could  entirely  change  its  character  in  a  few  years, 
the  Sparrow  question  will  probably  here  go  through 
the  same,  though  briefer,  stages  of  opinion  as  in 
Europe.  I  consider  the  Sparrow  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  native  birds,  and  most  certainly 
beneficial  for  both  horticulturists  and  farmers. 

A  Wisconsin  Barn. 

“  E.  T  C.,”  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  sends  a  plan  of  a 
style  of  barn  which  is  common  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  is  found  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  there.  It 
is  60  feet  long,  31  feet  wide,  with  18  feet  posts.  It 
has  four  bents,  with  a  granary  at  one  end,  and  a 


Fig.  1. — PLAN  OF  BASEMENT. 

stone  basement,  8  feet  high,  under  the  whole  build¬ 
ing,  with  sliding  windows  in  the  basement.  Figure 
1  shows  the  plan  of  the  basement.  There  are  three 
cattle  stalls,  A,  A,  A,  each  14x32  feet,  and  having 
10  stanchions  ;  at  B  is  the  horse  stable,  18x32  feet, 
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Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOK. 

for  6  horses  ;  at  C,  C,  C,  are  3  hay  shoots,  2  feet 
square,  passing  from  the  manger  to  the  floor  over 
the  granary ;  at  B  is  a  box,  3  feet  square,  with 
spout  from  the  oat-bin  in  the  granary  above.  Figure 

2  shows  the  plan  of  the  second 
floor ;  at  A,  A,  are  2  hay  bays  ; 
at  B  is  the  rive -way  ;  at  C,  C,  C, 
are  the  hay  shoots ;  at  D  is  the 
stair-way  ;  at  E,  E,  are  spaces  on 
each  side  of  the  drive-way  for 
throwing  hay  down  to  the  cab 
tie ;  at  iffis  the  granary.  Figure 

3  shows  the  plan  of  the  hay- 
bay  over  the  granary  ;  C,  C,  C, 
being  the  tops  of  the  hay  shoots. 
All  the  doors  in  the  building  are 
hung  upon  rollers.  The  granary 
is  made  of  matched  boards,  and 

the  walls  are  lined  in  the  same  way  between  the 
studding  and  the  siding.  The  basement  is  floored 
with  plank,  with  a  2-inch  drop  behind  the  horses, 
and  a  4-inch  drop  behind  the  cows. 
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Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF 
HAT-BAT. 


Health  of  Cattle. — Here  and  there  we  hear  of 
cases  of  lung-fever,  “  plcuro-pneumonia,”  among 
dairy  cows.  It  is  wise  to  use  every  precaution  to 
avoid  this  disease.  That  it  seems  to  originate  in 
dairies  in  sporadic  cases,  would  go  to  prove  that, 


like  cholera  and  other  general  diseases,  it  is  not  “in 
the  air,”  as  is  frequently  supposed,  but  that  it  is 
caused  by  some  conditions,  which  arise  from  the 
state  of  the  stables,  or  the  animals  themselves. 
Damp,  foul  air,  uncertain  and  changeful  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  the  breathing  of  fetid  emanations  from 
filthy  stables  and  manure  heaps,  all  tend  to  poison 
the  blood,  and  this  is  a  true  blood  disease,  as  may 
be  proved  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  spread  by 
inoculation.  To  prevent  disease  by  observing  every 
sanitary  precaution,  is  always  possible,  and  in  case 
of  this  dreaded  disease,  we  have  little  fear  of  its 
appearance  if  these  precautions  are  generally  ob¬ 
served.  Once  started  on  its  course,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  contagious  character. 

- - <m— - - 

Broad  Tires  to  Wheels.' 

The  condition  of  the  roads  the  past  winter,  has 
done  more  to  commend,  broad-tired  wheels,  than  all 
the  arguments  that  have  ever  been  uttered.  The 
soft  roads  have  been  so  cut  up  with  the  lf-inch 
wagon-tires,  and  these  have  sunk  so  deeply  in  the 
mud  that,  in  some  places,  travel  has  been  impossi¬ 
ble  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Those  who  have  been 
thus  mud-bound,  are  now  convinced  that  it  might 
have  been  better  for  them  had  the  tires  of  their 
wagons  been  3  or  4  inches  wide  ;  but  they  are  still 
in  doubt  about  the  ease  of  draft  of  these  broad 
wheels.  Now,  it  should  be  evident  that  a  broad 
wheel,  that  will  not  sink  into  the  ground,  is  of 
much  easier  draft  than  a  narrow  one  that  cuts  iu 
two  or  three  inches.  The  difference  in  draft  of  a 
narrow  and  a  broad  wheel  upon  the  hardest, 
smoothest  road  is  inappreciable,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  if  it  is  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
Theoretically,  there  may  be  a  difference,  to  a  small 
extent,  in  favor  of  the  narrow  tire,  but-as  our  roads 
are  far  from  being  hard  or  smooth,  the  difference  of 
draft  will  be  decidedly  iu  favor  of  the  broad  tire.  A 
load  of  manure  can  be  drawn  across  plowed  ground 
in  a  broad-tired  wagon,  by  a  team  that  could  not 
move  it  in  one  with  narrow  tires,  and  the  softer  the 
ground,  the  more  apparent  will  be  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  broad  wheels.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  manufacturers  of  wagons  will  make  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  offering  wheels  with  broad  tires  ;  we 
believe  they  would  soon  become  very  popular. 

-  ■!>  I  - ■ 

The  Light  Brahmas  — In  a  pretty  large  experi¬ 
ence  with  fowl  raising,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  we 
have  tried  many  sorts,  new  and  old,  and  have  set¬ 
tled  upon  the  Light  Brahma  as  the  best  fowl  for 
villagers  and  farmers.  They  are  a  long  time  in 
coming  to  maturity,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  nice  broilers  from  them,  in  July  and  August, 
or  iu  getting  eggs  from  the  early  pullets  in  the  fall, 
and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  with  the 
earlier  varieties.  Well  fed  pullets,  beginning  to  lay 
in  November,  in  warm  quarters,  will  give  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  eggs  through  the  winter,  when  they  bring  the 
best  prices.  They  are  the  largest  breed  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  adult  cocks  sometimes  weighing 
13  to  16  lbs.,  and  hens  10  to  12  lbs.  The  flesh  is  of 
good  quality,  and  when  one  comes  to  the  table, 
there  is  enough  to  go  round  and  some  to  spare. 
They  are  the  most  popular  of  all  varieties,  tested 
by  the  demand  for  breeding  fowls  and  eggs.  * 

- —  iBi  c— - - 

Value  of  Jersets.— A  public  sale  of  a  number 
of  imported  Jersey  cows,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
at  an  average  of  over  8400  each,  shows  that  this 
class  of  stock  is  not  deteriorating  in  value.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  cows  sold,  satisfies  us  that  a  lot  of 
equal  quality  could  be  picked  up  in  almost  any 
county,  where  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Jerseys, 
at  a  less  price  than  $400  each.  These,  however, 
were  imported,  and  it  seems  to  be  true,  now  as 
ever,  “  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country,  etc.”  There  are  Jerseys  now  in 
America,  and  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of  them,  that 
are  better  than  any  we  see  imported,  and  no  other 
milking  stock  is  so  rapidly  taking  hold  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  fancy  as  grade  Jerseys,  especially  for  butter 
dairies.  The  greatest  value  of  a  pure  breed  is  in  its 
use  for  crossing,  and  the  American  farmers  are  fast 
finding  out  that  the  grade  Jersey  (or  Alderney,  as 
it  is  often  wrongly  c  ailed)  is  a  very  valuable  cow. 
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Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Open  Ditches.  —  Intermittent,  or  occasionally 
flowing  streams  cannot  be  carried  off  by  under- 


WWwmm. 

Fig.  1. — USUAL  FORM  OF  DITCH. 

drains,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  water 
brought  down  by  them  at  certain  seasons.  Open 
ditches  are,  therefore,  necessary  to  conduct  away 
the  water  of  these  courses.  Generally,  these  open 


Fig.  2. — IMPROVED  FORM  OF  DITCH. 

ditches  are  a  nuisance,  because  of  their  improper 
shape.  The  usual  form  is  that  of  a  hollow,  B ,  fig. 
1,  with  ridged  banks,  E,  E ,  by  which  the  ground  is 
made  useless  when  the  stream  is  dry.  In  the  form 


Fig.  3.— PORTABLE  FEEDING  COOP  FOR  CHICKS. 

shown  at  figure  2,  there  will  be  no  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  wagons  or  mowing  machines,  the 
grass  in  them  can  be  mowed,  and  the  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom  being  turfed  over,  there  will  be  no  washing. 

A  Portable  Feeding  Coop.— A  coop  in  which 


Fig.  4.— reversible  feeding  trough. 

young  chicks,  that  are  permitted  to  range  with  the 
large  fowls,  may  be  fed  without  interference  by  the 
others,  may  be  made  as  shown  at  figure  3.  Com¬ 
mon  laths  are  sawn  into  proper  lengths  and  nailed 
to  a  frame,  three  inches  space  being  left  lot  the 
chicks  to  go  in  and  out.  On  one  side  the  laths  are 
cut  off  six  inches  from  the  ground,  and  a  strip,  A, 
3  inches  wide,  is  secured  so  as  to  be  raised  as  the 
chicks  grow  larger,  to  permit  them  to  pass  under 
it.  If  made  10  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  it  will  ac¬ 
commodate  200  chicks.  The  frames  for  the  sides 
and  ends  may  be  attached  to  each  other  by  pins,  or 
hooks  and  staples,  and  when  not  in  use,  they  may  be 
taken  apart  and  packed  away,  until  again  required. 

A  Feeding  Trough.— A  device  for  keeping  feed- 
troughs  free  from  dirt,  rain,  or  snow,  is  shown  at 
figure  4.  Supports  are  attached  to  the  trough,  and 
extend  above  it,  as  at  E,  E,  H,  II.  When  the  trough 
is  not  in  use,  it  may  be  tilted  over  so  that  it  will  be 
kept  free  from  water,  or  rubbish,  and  always  be 
in  a  proper  condition  whenever  needed  for  use. 

Dibbles  for  Potato  Planting.— When  plant. 


ing  potatoes  in  rows  or  hills,  the  holes  for  the  sets 
may  be  made  very  easily  by  means  of  the  dibbles 
shown  at  figures  5  and  6.  The  first  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  hard-wood,  31  feet  long  and  2  inches  thick, 
bluntly  sharpened  at  one  end.  Pins,  A,  A,  10  inch¬ 
es  long,  are  inserted  near  each  end,  one  intended 
for  a  handle,  the  other  to  be  pressed  with  the 
foot  into  the  soil,  by  which  the  hole  is  made.  The 
second  is  similar,  excepting  that  a  piece  of  iron  is 
screwed  to  the  wood  for  a  step,  on  which  to  place 
the  foot.  By  changing  the  place  of  the  lower  pin,  or 
the  step,  the  depth  of  planting  may  be  regulated. 

A  Convenient  Feed  or  Grain-bin. — A  feed  or 
grain-bin,  made  as  shown  at  figure  7,  will  be  found 
very  useful ;  it  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
and  the  shelf  above  will  be  a  convenient  place  for 
measures  or  scoops.  It  will  tend  greatly  to  save 
feed  if  the  Jiox  is  provided  with  lock  and  key. 

A  Useful  Corn-marker. — Acorn-marker,  which 
will  adapt  itself  to  any  uneven  and  stony  surface, 
may  be  made  as  follows  :  A  bed  piece,  li,  fig.  8,  five 
inches  square  and  10  feet  long,  is  provided  The 
marker-holders,  F,  F,  four  feet  long  and  four  inches 
square,  are  attached  to  the  bed-piece  by  wooden 
pins  2  inches  thick,  A,  A.  The  markers,  E,  E,  are 
10  inches  long  and  3x4  inches  thick,  and  are  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  holders,  P,  P,  by  2-inch  holes  near  the 
ends.  The  markers  are  beveled  at  the  bottom,  to 
facilitate  their  passage 
over  obstructions  and 
make  a  more  distinct 
mark.  At  B,  B,  are  up 
right  sticks,  3  feet  long, 
by  which  the  marker  is 
guided  in  a  straight 
line  by  the  driver.  At 
the  ends  of  rows,  the 
marker  is  lifted  around 
by  the  rear  handles. 

Hitching  Posts  and 
Rings. — A  double  hitch¬ 
ing  post  is  shown  at 
figure  9.  It  is  made  of 
two  posts  set  in  the 
ground  and  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  a  cross-piece, 
mortised  into  them. 
This  makes  the  posts 
very  firm,  and  not  easily  loosened  or  torn  out  of  the 
ground.  Different  forms  of  single  posts  are  shown 
at  figure  10.  These  require  no  description.  Rings, 
which  may  be  fastened  into  posts  or  barn  timbers, 
are  shown  at  figure  11.  One  of  these  is  made  to 
screw  into  the  timber ;  the  other  is  fastened  by  a 
staple  having  notches  in  it, to  render  the  lio[d  secure. 


Improvement  of  Corn 

This  being  the  month  for  planting  corn  ovei  a 
large  portion  of  the  Northern  States,  some  remarks 
about  the  means  of  improving  this  grain  are  timely. 
No  crop  that  we  grow  has  6uch  promising  possibili¬ 
ties  as  this,  none  is  grown  with  less  care  as  to  its 
improvement.  The  general  yield  over  the  United 
States,  is  from  25  to  45  bushels  per  acre.  At  the 
rate  of  100  ears  to  a  bushel 
of  shelled  corn,  this  is  from 
one  to  two  ears  to  two  square 
yards,  or  only  about  one  ear 
to  a  hill  under  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation. 
Generally  three,  and  some¬ 
times  two,  stalks  are  left  in 
each  hill.  There  are  then  a 
large  number  of  barren 
plants  produced.  If  each 
stalk  bore  one  good  ear,  the 
yield  would  be  from  50  to 
150  bushels  of  grain  to  the 
acre.  If  we  could  produce 
three  or  four  ears  to  one 
stalk,  and  leave  but  one  stalk 
to  a  hill,  with  hills  3i  feet 
apart  (3,555  hills  to  the  acre), 
we  should  gather  from  100  to 
140  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  If  we  could  grow  of 
the  common  northern  field-corn,  three  ears  to  a  hill, 


Figs.  5  &  6.  DIBBLES. 


that  is,  one  ear  to  every  stalk,  with  hills  3  feet 
apart,  we  should  gather  145  bushels  per  acre.  The 
advantage  and  profit  from  such  cultivation  is  ap- 


Fig.  7.— BIN  FOR  GRAIN  OR  FEED. 

parent.  The  question  is,  how  can  we  produce  such 
a  yield  as  this  ?  It  is  well  worth  the  effort  to  try  to 
do  it.  Vegetables  and  animals  reproduce  their  kind 
under  somewhat  similar  laws.  Like  produces  like 
in  both  cases.  There  are  shy  bearers  iu  both  plants 


Fig.  8. — A  CORN-MARKER. 

and  animals,  but  we  quickly  weed  out  of  our  flocks 
and  herds  the  non-productive  portion.  If  we  could 
do  the  same  with  our  corn-plants,  and  prevent  the 
barren  stalks  from  shedding  their  pollen  upon  the 
productive  ones,  we  should  apply  the  same  rule 
which  stock-breeders  enforce  in  their  yards  and 
pens.  We  might  go  further  than  this,  and  choose 


seed  from  the  most  prolific  stalks  of  a  previous 
year,  selected  in  the  field  ;  plant  these  in  highly  fertil¬ 
ized  soil ;  cultivate  the  crop  perfectly ;  remove 
the  tassel  from  each  stalk  that  has  no  ear,  before 
the  pollen  is  shed  ;  and  see  that  every  ear  that 
shows  the  silk  is  fertilized  with  pollen  from  a  pro¬ 


ductive  plant.  If  this  be  carefully  done  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  succession,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  effect  upon  the  production  of  the  crop  aud 
the  value  of  the  seed,  would  be  highly  beneficial. 
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The  Catalpa  and  Its  Uses. 

As  indicated  in  an  article  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent, 
on  p.  143,  last  month,  the  Catalpa  is  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  much  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  tree- 
planters  than  heretofore.  One  would  suppose  that 
a  tree  so  widely  planted  for  ornament  would  be 
generally  known,  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  tree  that 


the  catalpa.— ( Catalpa  bignonioides. 

we  are  more  frequently  asked  to  name  from  speci¬ 
mens  sent,  than  this.  It  is  essentially  a  southern  and 
south-western  species,  finding  its  northern  limit  in 
Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  but  cultivated  much 
farther  northward.  In  exposed  situations  in  nor¬ 
thern  localities,  the  tree  is  not  seen  at  its  best ;  the 
head  is  often  very  irregular  from  injury  in  severe 
winters,  or  the  breaking  of  the  branches  by  violent 
storms,  and  when  naked  is  anything  but  an  elegant 
object.  When  the  abundant  leaves  appear,  these 
deformities  are  hidden,  and  the  whole  aspect  is 
changed.  The  long-petioled  leaves,  either  opposite, 
or  three  in  a  whorl,  are  large,  heart-shaped,  downy 
on  the  under  side,  and  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  green. 
The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July  in  large  open 
panicles,  often  a  foot  long,  and  are  produced  in  such 
profusion  that  a  specimen  in  full-bloom  is  a  most 
pleasing  sight.  The  individual  flowers  are  about 
an  inch  long,  elongated  bell-shaped,  with  a  wavy 
5-lobed  border,  and  somewhat  two-iipped  ;  they  are 
white,  and  generally  tinged  with  violet,  and  spotted 
within  with  yellow  and  purple  dots.  The  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  long,  slender,  cylindrical  pods, 
often  afoot,  or  more,  long,  which  hang  until  spring, 
and  are  so  conspicuous,  especially  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  that  in  some  localities  the  tree  is  known 
as  the  “Indian  Bean.”  The  pod  is  divided  length¬ 
wise  by  a  partition,  forming  two  cells,  which  con¬ 
tain  numerous  very  flat  seeds,  having  on  each  side 
a  wing,  which  is  much  cut,  and  appears  like  a  fringe. 


Boys  often  amuse  themselves  with  the  pods  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  cigars,  the  cottony  wings  to  the  seeds 
giving  an  abundant,  and  probably  innocent  smoke. 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  Catalpa,  with  many 
merits,  has  some  faults.  As  already  mentioned,  its 
naked  branches  are  unsightly,  and  the  leaves  are 
among  the  latest  to  appear,  while  they  drop  with 
the  very  first  frosts.  Its  bark,  when  wounded  or 
cut  in  the  spring,  is  said  to  emit  a  very  offensive 
odor.  The  honey  col¬ 
lected  from  its  flowers 
is  said  to  be  poisonous, 
though  we  have  seen 
no  direct  evidence  up¬ 
on  this  point.  The  name, 
Catalpa,  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  it  was  originally 
described  by  Walter  as 
C.  bignonioides,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  flow¬ 
ers  to  those  of  the  Big- 
nonia  or  Trumpet-creep¬ 
ers  ;  later  botanists  have 
called  it  C.  cordifolia 
and  C.  syringafolia,  but 
these,  according  to  the 
rules,  should  give  place 
to  the  older  name.  It 
belongs  to  the  Bigno- 
nia  Family.  Our  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  briefly 
describing  the  Catalpa, 
is  on  account  of  its 
economic  importance. 

In  most  works  on  trees, 
its  timber  is  briefly  men¬ 
tioned  as  “  lasting,” 
though  Mr.  Arthur  Bry¬ 
ant  in  his  work  gives 
more  importance  to  this 
quality,  stating  that  he 
is  assured  that  posts 
“  have  stood  for  40 
years  without  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  decay,”  and 
advises  its  cultivation 
“to  a  limited  extent.” 
Probably  the  earliest 
advocate  of  the  Catalpa 
was  General  Harrison 
(afterwards  President), 
who,  in  an  agricultural 
address  at  Carthage,  O., 
in  1825,  advised  farmers 
to  cultivate  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  dura- 


especially  as  to  durability  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  or  in  contact  with  the  earth.  As  to  climate, 
Mr.  Foster  ihinks  that  the  common  kind  can  not  be 
depended  upon  north  of  St.  Louis,  while  the  variety 
just  mentioned  has  endured  the  severest  winters  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois  without  the  least  injury,  That  a 
variety  in  the  color  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  or  fruit 
of  a  plant,  is  often  accompanied  by  a  difference  in 
hardiness,  and  that  some  varieties  are  more  hardy 


bility  for  posts,  etc. 


He,  when  Governor  of  what  was  then  the  North 
West  Territory,  found  Catalpa  pickets  in  the 
old  French  stockade  at  Vincennes,  which  were 
yet  sound,  though  they  must  have  been  in  place 
for  a  century  or  more.  Later,  Doctor  Warder 
and  others  have  given  testimony  as  to  its  value. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Barney,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has,  as  men¬ 
tioned  last  month,  done  excellent  service  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  scattered  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the 
timber  of  the  Catalpa,  adding  to  it  important  notes 
of  his  own,  and  presenting  the  whole  in  a  pamphlet. 
Mr.  Barney  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  first  pointed 
out  by  Doct.  Haines,  of  Dayton,  that  there  are  two 
varieties  of  the  Catalpa;  one  blooms  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  other,  has  larger  flowers,  which  are 
nearly  pure  white,  with  larger,  longer,  and  few'er 
seed  pods.  Mr.  Suel  Foster,  a  well  known  horti¬ 
culturist  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  has  also  noticed  this 
difference,  and  found  the  early-flowering  form  to 
endure  a  winter  which  killed  the  ordinary  kind.  He 
proposes  to  call  this  form  “the  hardy,"  and  the 
later  blooming  “  the  common  ”  Catalpa.  Those  who 
contemplate  tree-planting  will  do  well  to  procure 
the  pamphlet  referred  to  (which  Mr.  Barney  gener¬ 
ously  supplies  for  two  3c.  stamps),  as  we  can  here 
only  briefly  sum  up  the  evidence  there  presented. 
The  valuable  qualities  of  the  tree  are  :  ease  of 
propagation  ;  adaptability  to  various  soils ;  rapid 
growth  ;  freedom,  so  far  as  known,  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insects,  and  the  great  value  of  its  timber, 


the  slender-leaved  lily. — {See  next  page.) 

than  the  type,  is  well  known  to  cultivators,  and  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Catalpa.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  spring  in  nursery  rows,  thinned  to 
about  a  foot,  and  transplanted  when  one  or  two 
years  old,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  In  the  plan¬ 
tation  they  are  set  four  feet  apart  each  way  ;  close 
planting  is  necessary  to  insure  a  straight,  clean 
trunk.  In  12  years,  each  alternate  row  may  be  cut 
out  for  telegraph  poles  or  fence-posts,  and  in  about 
12  years  more  the  remaining  trees,  in  good  soil,  will 
make  six  railroad  ties  each.  Mr.  Barney  estimates 
that  at  the  present  prices,  a  plantation  of  Catalpa 
will  make  a  return  of  §25  per  acre  for  each  year  of 
the  whole  time  that  the  trees  occupy  the  ground. 
Those  who  have  only  seen  isolated  and  sc’.aggy 
specimens,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  Catalpa  as  a 
forest  tree  ;  in  favorable  localities  it  has  reached  a 
diameter  of  three  and  even  four  feet,  with  a  clean 
trunk  of  50  feet,  without  a  branch.  The  trunk  of 
this  tree  is  preferred  in  the  south-west  for  making 
dug-out  canoes,  as  they  neither  crack  nor  decay. 
The  great  durability  of  the  timber  seems  to  be  well 
established,  and  several  instances  are  cited  in  which 
posts  set  in  the  ground,  or  logs  laying  upon  it,  have 
been  exposed  from  70  to  100  years  without  percepti¬ 
ble  decay.  The  great  demand  for  the  timber  will 
be  for  railroad  ties  ;  for  this  use  it  should  resist  the 
crushing  effect  of  great  weight,  as  well  as  decay, 
and  should  also  be  able  to  hold  the  spikes  firmly ; 
so  far  as  tried,  the  Catalpa  ties  have  proved,  whei 
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tested  side  by  side  with  ties  of  oak,  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  in  these  respects.  One  great  advantage  of 
the  Catalpa  over  most  other  woods,  is  the  inappre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  sap-wood,  or  “  sap,”  as  the  im¬ 
mature,  recently  formed  outer  layers  of  wood  are 
popularly  called.  This,  even  in  cedar  and  other 
trees,  the  heart-wood  of  which  is  durable,  decays 
rapidly,  but  even  small  stakes  of  the  Catalpa  suffer 
no  appreciable  loss  from  this  cause.  Besides  dura¬ 
bility,  Catalpa-wood  possess  beauty  to  a  remarkable 
degree  ;  its  general  color  is  a  warm  buff,  the  “  silver 
grain  ”  being  straw-colored  ;  it  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  is  well  suited  to  interior  finishing  and  cabinet 
work.  Mr.  Barney,  who  is  known  at  the  West  as 
■“the  Veteran  Car-Builder,”  sends  us  specimens  of 
the  wood,  cut  in  different  directions,  with  one  sur¬ 
face  polished  ;  one  of  these  is  from  the  lower  end 
of  a  bar-post  that  is  known  to  have  been  in  the 
ground  for  75  years,  and  though  stained  a  little 
darker,  is  quite  as  sound  as  the  others  from  trees 
cut  last  year.  All  present  a  beautiful  polish. 


One  Grape  Vine. 


SECOND  AI1TICLE. 

In  heading  our  article  last  month,  “One  Grape 
Vine,”  we  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  but  one 


vine  should  be  planted.  The  idea  we  had  in  view 
was,  that  whoever  would  plant  and  watch  the 
growth  of  one  vine,  would  understand  about  one 
other  vine— one  dozen,  one  hundred,  or  more  vines. 
Much  mystery  has  been  thrown  about  the  culture 
of  the  grape,  by  those  who,  not  finding  the  old 
names  given  to  the  parts,  sufficiently  learned,  have 


Fig.  2.— a  young  shoot. 

introduced  new  names  for  very  common  things. 
Then  again  the  jobbing  gardeners  who  go  about, 
and  who,  unfortunately,  are  employed  in  cities  and 
villages,  put  on  wonderful  airs.  If  called  to  treat 


a  vine,  it  is  sure  to  have  been  treated  badly  before, 
and  only  their  skill  can  save  it,  and  they  hack  away 
at  it,  while  the  owner  pays  the  hill.  Now  there  is 
nothing  simpler  than  the  manner  of  growth  of 
“  One  Grape  Vine,”  and  as  one  vine  grows,  so  do  all 
the  rest.  There  is  nothing  about  it  that  the  farmer 
or  villager,  or  that  the  boys  or  the  girls  of  the  vil¬ 
lager  or  farmer  can  not  understand  if  they  will. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  the  management  of  a 
vine.  One  only  need  to  know  its  way  of  growing, 
which  can  be  learned  from  “One  Grape  Vine,”  as 
well  as  from  one  hundred.  To  go  back  to  last 
mouth,  and  for  convenience  we  re-produce  figure 
1,  here,  which  shows  the  vine  as 
it  will  be  received  from  the 
nursery  and  planted.  As  it 
comes,  it  will  be  a  dead-looking 
stick,  with  three  or  four  promi¬ 
nent  swellings,  or  buds, and  a  root 
at  one  end.  Planted,  as  directed 
last  month,  these  buds  will  start 
to  grow,  and  as  we  then  advised 
only  one,  and  this  one  the  most 
promising  of  these,  should  be 
allowed  to  grow.  This  will  push 
out  a  green,  and  at  first  very  ten¬ 
der  shoot,  which  should  he 
handled  carefully,  and  be  kept 
tied  up  to  a  stake.  Now  what 
have  you  in  this  Shoot,  or  Stem  ? 

Watch  it  as  it  develops  and  see  ! 

As  the  shoot  grows  you  have  a 
Leaf,  opposite  that  a  Tendril,  to 
help  hold  up  the  shoot;  then 
several  iuches  of  stem,  and  on 
the  other  side  from  the  first, 
another  leaf,  with  a  tendril 
against  it,  and  so  on,  as  long 
as  the  shoot  grows.  The  whole 
shoot  is  made  up  of,  one  after  another,  a  length 
of  stem,  three  to  six  inches  or  so,  and  a  swell¬ 
ing,  at  which  appears  on  one  side  a  leaf,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  tendril,  as  in  figure  2.  [By 
some  oversight,  the  tendril  opposite  the  lower 
leaf  has  been  omitted,  it  should  be  there.]  This 
point  where  these  sections  of  stem  join,  and  at 
which  leaf  and  tendril  are  attached,  is  a  Node,  the 
space  between  the  nodes,  an  Internode ,  though  it  is 
popularly  called  a  “joint.”  Should  the  vine  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  very  strong  one — and  this  will  be  seen 
on  all  fruiting  vines,  there  will  be  the  leaf,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  tendril,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cluster  of  grapes,  as  in  figure  3.  The 
tendril  is  then  a  part  of  the  vine  with  a  double  use. 
It  may  serve  to  hold  the  vine  in  place,  or  it  may 
bear  fruit.  We  will  not,  just  now,  consider  the  fruit, 
as  we  wish  to  get  a  strong  vine,  fit  to  bear  fruit  next 
year.  The  angle  between  the  leaf  and  the  stem  is 
called  the  Axil ;  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  as  the  shoot 
grows,  will  be  usually  found  two  buds,  as  seen  in 
figure  3.  If  the  vine  is  in  vigorous  growth,  one  of 
these  buds  will  push  and  form  a  side  shoot.  This 
shoot  is  generally  called  a  Lateral,  though  other 
names  have  been  given  to  it,  but  lateral  is  descrip¬ 
tive,  and  easily  remembered.  Now  with  the  young 
vine  planted  this  spring,  we  wish  to  get  as  strong  a 
shoot  as  possible,  and  we  do  not  wish  any  side- 
shoots,  or  laterals.  If  any  of  these  push,  as  they 
will  be  likely  to  do,  so  soon  as  they  show  a  second 
leaf,  pinch  that  off,  leaving  but  one  leaf  on  the  lat¬ 
eral.  The  bud  in  the  axil  of  that  leaf  upon  the 
lateral  may  push  out  a  shoot  after  a  while  ;  if 
it  does,  when  the  shoot  from  that  has  two  leaves, 
pinch  out  the  upper  one.  When  we  say  “  pinch,” 
we  mean,  use  the  thumb  and  finger-nail,  which  will 
be  all  the  tender  growth  requires.  The  young  vine, 
started  from  one  bud,  requires  just  this  attention  : 
The  shoot  should  be  kept  tied  up  to  a  stake— for 
when  young,  it  is  easily  broken  by  the  wind,  or  by 
accident,  and  if  it  shows  a  tendency  to  push  later¬ 
als,  these  should  be  pinched  off  to  one  leaf  as  above 
described.  Now  look  at  this  vine.  It  has  all  that 
any  vine  has.  Watch  its  growth,  now,  while  young, 
for  all  its  future  growth  will  simply  be  a  repetition 
of  this.  What  have  you  in  your  vine  ?  You  have 
a  root— look  out  for  that,  for  it  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  vine;  then  you  have  a  piece  of  old 
last  year’s  wood,  from  which— if  you  have  followed 


our  advice,  you  will  let  just  one  green  stem  or  shoot 
grow.  It  is  most  convenient  to  call  the  stem  of  tho 
vine,  while  green  and  growing,  a  Shoot,  but  when 
it  has  ceased  to  grow,  and  it  is  no  longer  green,  but 
has  ripened  and  become  brown  and  hard,  it  is  then 
a  Cane.  What  is  that  shoot?  It  is  made  up  of 
Nodes,  marked  by  a  swelling,  and  separated  by  a 
few  inches  of  stem ;  at  each  Node  is  on  one  side 
a  Leaf,  and  on  the  other  side  a  Tendril.  At  the 
Axil  of  the  leaf,  you  have  two  Buds,  one  of  which 
grows  and  forms  a  Lateral,  which  you  must  pinch 
back  to  one  leaf,  and  if  another  growth  starts,  pinch 
that  back,  and  so  on.  Well,  you  have  now,  in  this 
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vine,  all  that  any  vine  has,  save  that  in  older  and 
stronger  plants,  and  what  you  may  have  next  year  in 
your  vine — instead  of  bare  tendrils,  you  may  have 
clusters  of  flowers,  followed  by  clusters  of  fruit. 
Your  old  last  year’s  stem,  which  you  planted,  is  a 
cane.  Your  shoot,  that  grows  from  it,  will  ripen  by 
and  by  into  a  cane.  No  matter  how  large  the  vine, 
no  matter  how  it  has  been  trained — or  what  is 
worse,  not  trained  at  all,  these  are  all  the  parts 
with  which  you  have  to  do.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  them — all  so  perfectly  simple  that  any  intel¬ 
ligent  youth  can  understand  it.  When  this  manner 
of  the  growth  of  the  vine  is  once  understood,  all 
further  treatment  becomes  perfectly  plain. 

- -  I  a,  1 - - 

The  Slender-leaved  Lily. 

A  collection  of  the  different  speeies-of  Lily  pre¬ 
sents  a  wonderful  variety  not  only  in  the  color  and 
form  of  the  flowers,  but  in  the  character  of  the 
foliage,  and  in  the  size  of  the  plant.  From  the  rare 
Giant  Lily  {Lilium giyanteum),  which  lifts  its  flowers 
8  and  10  feet  above  the  ground,  down  to  the  Slender¬ 
leaved  Lily  ( L .  tennifolium),  which  contents  itself 
with  as  many  inches,  there  is  a  wide  interval,  which 
is  in  good  part  filled  by  other  species  of  varying 
stature.  There  are  other  lilies  of  as  low  growth 
as  this  slender-leaved  one,  but  none  so  delicate  in 
all  its  parts.  This  has  a  bulb  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  its  stems,  from  8  to  15  inches  high,  bear 
on  the  lower  part  scattered  leaves,  which  are  so 
nanow  that  they  appear  more  like  those  of  a  grass 
thau  a  lily ;  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  nearly 
leafless.  The  flowers  are  one  to  six,  nodding,  and 
of  the  size  and  shape  shown  in  the  engraving  (on  p. 
181) ;  they  are  of  the  deepest  scarlet,  without  any 
spots,  and  have  a  shining  surface  ;  the  pollen  is  of  a 
brick-red  color.  In  none  of  the  accounts  we  have 
seen  of  this  species,  do  we  find  any  reference  to  its 
odor,  which  is  quite  as  distinct  as  any  others  of  its 
characters  ;  it  has  not  the  oppressive  sweetness  of 
the  Gold  banded  Lily  ( L.auratum ),  but  has  a  spring¬ 
like  freshness  most  enjoyable.  The  drawing  for 
the  engraving  was  made  from  a  forced  specimen, 
which,  when  but  one  of  its  three  flowers  was  open, 
delightfully  perfumed  a  large  room.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  though  it  has  been  in  cul¬ 
tivation  for  over  50  years,  is  still  a  rare  plant.  It 
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is  perfectly  hardy,  so  far  as  cold  is  concerned,  hut 
it  can  not  endure  a  moist  soil,  and  unless  a  specially 
well-drained  bed  can  be  given  it,  the  French  culti¬ 
vators  advise  to  cultivate  it  altogether  in  pots.  It 
is  altogether  too  fine  a  plant  to  be  scarce,  and  we 
hope  our  cultivators  will  take  pains  to  multiply  it. 


A  Wire  Trellis  for  Peas. 


The  sticking  of  peas  is  a  job  which  gardeners 
would  gladly  avoid,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure 
suitable  brush  and  the  time  occupied  in  collecting 
brush  and  setting  it  is  no  small  item.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  figured  a  pea-hurdle,  such  as  is  in  use  in 
England,  hut  this  is  rather  costly,  and  takes  up  too 
much  room  when  not  in  use.  Mr.  Z.  Mills,  Jr., 
sends  an  account  of  his  method  of  using  wire  to 
support  his  pea-vines ;  he  has  employed  this  for 
several  years,  and  finds  it  greatly  superior  to  brush. 
The  peas  are  sown  in  double  rows,  six  inches  apart, 
care  being  observed  to  have  the  rows  true.  A  post 
six  inches  in  diameter,  either  round  or  half  round, 
is  set  at  each  end  of  the  row  ;  it  is  placed  three  feet 
in  the  ground,  and  is  as  high  as  the  vines  require  ; 
the  earth  should  be  pounded  firmly  around  the 
posts  to  prevent  sagging.  The  wire  used  is  galvan¬ 
ized  iron,  No.  18,  which  measures  150  feet  to  the 
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pound.  When  the  peas  are  tall  enough  to  need 
support,  the  wire  is  attached  to  a  post,  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground,  carried  to  and  passed 
around  the  post  at  the  other  end  of  the  row,  and 
back  to  the  starting  point ;  here  it  may  be  made 
fast  and  cut  off,  but  Mr.  M.  prefers  to  take  two  or 
three  turns  around  the  post,  and  leave  the  coil 
hanging  there  until  another  stretch  of  wire  is  needed. 
When  the  vines  grow  8  or  10  inches  above  the  first 
wire,  a  second  wire  is  stretched  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first,  and  so  on  until  the  vines  cease  growing. 
Plasterer’s  laths,  or  other  strips,  or  beau  poles,  are 
put  every  15  feet  in  the  row  as  stakes  to  support 
the  wires,  if  they  sag  with  the  weight  of  the  vines  ; 
the  stakes  have  notches  cut  to  receive  the  wires,  or 
these  may  be  tied  with  a  cord  or  a  short  piece  of 
wire.  If  the  rows  are  over  300  feet  long,  another 
post  should  be  set  midway  of  the  row  to  relieve 
those  at  the  end  of  too  great  a  weight.  When  the 
crop  is  gathered,  the  wire  is  removed  and  wound 
up  on  a  reel,  and  the  posts  stored  in  a  dry  place, 
ready  for  another  season.  Mr.  M.  trains  Lima  and 
-other  pole-beans  in  the  same  manner,  using  for 
these  a  single  wire,  instead  of  passing  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  posts,  as  for  peas.  He  is  sure  that  he 
can  get  a  larger  crop  from  beans  trained  on  wires 
than  from  poles,  but  at  first  some  care  is  required 
to  train  the  vines,  and  get  them  properly  started. 


The  Potato-Beetle. —The  experience  of  last 
season  has  shown  how  easily  the  potato-beetle  may 
be  vanquished.  Notwithstanding  this  pest,  potatoes 
are  plentiful  in  New  York  markets,  at  §1.50  a  bar¬ 
rel,  and  farmers  seem  to  think  that  these  prices  are 
better  than  those  for  most  of  their  products.  The 
fight  with  the  beetle,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
swift,  short,  and  sharp.  No  other  remedy  is  so 
certain  as  Paris  Green  for  the  larvae,  and  hand¬ 
picking  for  the  first  crop  of  the  beetles.  Hand¬ 
picking  early  in  the  season,  prevents  the  deposition 
of  thousands  of  eggs,  and  every  egg  destroyed, 
diminishes  the  late  crop  by  hundreds  or  thousands. 
If  farmers  would  only  work  for  one  year,  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  beetles  as  long  as  one  is  to  be  seen,  spar¬ 
ing  none  of  the  late  crop,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
them,  practically,  for  ever  afterwards.  To  spare 
the  latest  brood,  is  to  save  seed  for  the  next  season. 
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Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

How  to  do  a  Washing. 

Washing-machines  are  usually  accompanied  with 
printed  directions  for  their  use,  but  in  more  than 
half  of  the  families  throughout  the  country,  no 
machine  is  used.  The  old-fashioned  washboard  is 
the  main  reliance.  Perhaps  washing  does  not  come 
under  the  head  of  “  skilled  labor  ;  ”  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  any  one  who  has  strong  arms  and 
back  can  do  this  work ;  but  certainly  something 
more  than  mere  strength  is  required  to  do  a  wash¬ 
ing  well.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  washings, 
as  I  can  see  iu  comparing  my  present  task  with 
ten  years  ago.  I  not  only  have  more  pieces  in 
the  wash  now,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  much 
harder  to  cleanse :  this  is  because  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  iu  the  family,  who  play  out-doors  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  Knowing  this,  I  am  not  likely  to 
be  deceived  by  any  advertisements  of  machines, 
or  soaps,  or  washing-fluids,  which  promise  to  do 
“the  family  washing  ”  in  an  hour  or  two  without 
any  hard  rubbing.  It  may  all  be  true  about  some 
washings,  but  not  about  mine. 

Many  advise  that  the  white  clothes  be  always  put 
in  soak  over-night  before  washing.  I  have  not 
found  enough  help  iu  this  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 
I  almost  always  use  some  kind  of  wasking-lluid,  or 
chemical  soap,  especially  in  summer,  when  most 
white  clothes  are  used.  In  winter,  a  free  use  of 
flannels,  which  are  easily  washed,  makes  the  work 
lighter.  Clothes  that  are  much  soiled  should 
not  have  hot  water  poured  upon  them,  or  be  put 
into  clear  hot  water,  which  “  sets  ”  the  dirt.  A  hot 
soap-suds  does  not  have  the  same  effect.  Yet  I 
should  prefer  to  wash  stained  articles  in  moderate¬ 
ly  warm  suds,  before  putting  them  into  hot  suds. 
Many  fruit  stains  are  removed  by  pouring  boiling 
water  through  the  spots,  but  other  stains  cannot 
bear  this  treatment.  Make,  then,  a  good  strong 
suds,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear.  Add  washing- 
fluid  if  you  can,  unless  you  have  some  kind  of 
“  electric  ”  or  “  detersive  ”  soap.  Put  in  pieces  to 
the  amount  of  three  or  four  or  five  shirts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  tub,  and  amount  of  water. 
Of  course,  we  wash  first  the  finest,  or  least 
soiled  articles.  Let  them  soak  in  the  strong  suds  a 
little,  from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Keep 
plenty  of  hot  water  in  the  boiler,  and,  to  this  end, 
fill  it  up  whenever  we  take  any  out,  keeping  it 
somewhere  near  half  full.  If  we  use  hard  soap,  it 
is  best  to  shave  up  two-thirds  of  a  bar,  (or  less  if 
the  washing  is  small),  and  dissolve  it  in  a  quart  or 
more  of  hot  water,  upon  the  stove.  Make  the 
suds  of  this.  With  a  good  suds,  and  with  a  short 
soaking,  the  shirts,  pillow-cases,  fine  shirts,  and  the 
under-garments  of  cleanly  people,  ought  not  to 
need  much  rubbing.  After  the  first  lot  of  pieces 
has  been  washed,  wrung  out,  and  dropped  into  the 
basket,  put  another  lot  in,  adding  more  of  the  dis¬ 
solved  soap,  or  more  hot  water  if  needed.  Some 
of  the  suds  from  the  tub  may  be  taken  out  first,  in 
which  to  soak  the  especially  soiled  garments. 
When  the  suds  in  the  tub  becomes  considerably 
dirty,  prepare  a  clean  suds,  and  in  this  begin  with 
the  white  table-cloths,  napkins,  and  dish-towels,  if 
it  is  desired  to  keep  these  separate  from  articles  of 
clothing,  as  some  do.  Many  do  not  care  about  this, 
aiming  to  have  every  thing  so  clean  when  it  has 
been  washed,  boiled,  sun-dried,  and  ironed,  that  it 
may  be  put  to  almost  any  purpose.  Each  house¬ 
keeper  must  use  her  own  judgment  about  what  to 
put  in  first,  or  into  the  suds  when  it  is  clean.  If 
white  flannels  are  to  be  kept  clear  and  white,  they 
must  be  washed  in  clean  suds,  and  rinsed  in  clean 
warm  water ;  so  never  put  them  in  at  random  among 
other  clothes.  As  soon  as  you  have  taken  out  the 
last  hot  water  needed  for  washing  the  white 
clothes,  put  more  cold  water  in  the  boiler,  and  put 
into  it  the  finest  and  whitest  part  of  the  white 
clothes.  If  you  have  used  very  strong  suds  in  the 
washing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  more  soap  into 


the  boiler,  but  most  house-keepers  do  add  soap,  or 
soap  and  fluid.  A  thorough  scalding  is  the  main 
thing  now.  The  water  should  be  heated  to  boiling, 
and  should  boil  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  clothes  in  the  boiler. 
Long  boiling  in  suds  makes  clothes  yellow.  After 
the  clothes  are  thoroughly  scalded  through  the 
mass,  I  see  no  benefit  in  continued  boiling.  Stii* 
them  about,  (or  poke  them  down),  with  a  clothes- 
stick.  Set  an  empty  tub  near  the  stove,  and  take 
clothes  from  the  boiler  into  this  with  the  stick. 
When  the  tub  is  again  on  its  bench,  pour  into  it 
two  or  three  pailfuls  of  cold  water.  Put  another 
lot  of  clothes  into  the  boiler,  and  proceed  to  “suds” 
the  first  lot.  That  is,  rinse  them  well— rubbing 
wrists  or  children’s  drawers  if  not  yet  clean,  and 
wring  them.  Take  the  others  from  the  boiler,  and 
suds  them  in  the  same  tub.  The  sudsing  water  is 
then  warm  enough,  and  clean  enough  for  washing 
the  colored  clothes.  There  is  probably  too  much 
of  it,  and  you  can  put  some  of  it  back  into  the 
boiler.  If  you  have  many  colored  clothes,  you  will 
need  more  than  one  suds  for  them.  They  should 
not  lie  iu  soak.  White  calico,  with  black  figures, 
may  be  washed  and  boiled  with  the  white  clothes. 
Colored  cotton  or  linen  articles,  may  be  rinsed  in 
the  water  which  has  rinsed  the  white  clothes,  un¬ 
less  they  are  very  dark  colored  or  black,  so  as  to 
show  white  lint,  in  which  case  they  need  clear  wa¬ 
ter.  They  should  be  starched  at  once,  and  hung  in 
the  shade,  if  convenient. 

Protection  from  Moths. 

In  May  the  clothes-motli  begins  to  fly  about  our 
rooms.  It  is  a  small,  light  buff-colored  “  miller,” 
dainty  and  beautiful  on  close  inspection.  Its 
highest  mission  seems  to  be  to  teach  us  to  set 
our  effections  only  upon  incorruptible  treasures 
which  “  moth  and  rust  can  not  destroy.”  But 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
safety  of  our  furs  and  flannels,  and  we  must 
wage  war  upon  it.  In  the  first  place  we  must  care¬ 
fully  put  away  everything  we  can,  upon  which  it 
will  lay  its  eggs.  If  we  pack  away  our  furs  and 
flannels  early  in  May,  before  the  moth  lias  begun  to 
lay  its  eggs,  and  leave  them  in  boxes  or  bags  so 
tight  that  the  flying-moth  can  not  squeeze  in,  no 
further  precaution  is  necessary.  Clean  paper  bags 
are  recommended  for  this  purpose— those  used  for 
flour  and  meal  bags.  They  should  be  without  holes 
or  opening's  anywhere.  These  bags,  when  filled 
and  closed  firmly,  may  be  put  away  on  closet 
shelves  or  in  loose  boxes,  without  danger  to  their 
contents,  so  far  as  moths  are  concerned,  without 
need  of  camphor  or  other  strong  odors  to  drive 
moths  away.  Furs  are  usually  sold  in  boxes,  in 
which  they  may  be  kept.  Beat  them  well  when  you 
finally  put  them  away  for  the  season.  If  you  delay 
putting  them  away  until  June,  examine  the  furs 
well,  and  shake  and  beat  them  very  thoroughly, 
in  order  that  any  moth-eggs  that  may  possibly  have 
been  laid  in  them  may  be  thoroughly  removed  or 
killed.  Furs  sealed  up  early  in  May  need  no  cam¬ 
phor  or  tobacco  or  other  “preventive.”  Muff  and 
tippet  boxes  should  be  tied  up  securely  in  bags,  or 
made  safe  by  mending  holes  and  pasting  a  strip  of 
paper  around  the  junction  of  the  cover  with  the 
box  below,  so  as  to  close  all  openings.  Woolen 
garments  must  not  hang  in  closets  through  the 
summer,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  moths 
abound.  They  should  be  packed  away  in  tight 
trunks  or  boxes,  or  sealed  up  in  bags.  Woolen 
blankets  must  be  well  shaken  and  carefully  put 
away,  unless  they  are  in  daily  use.  Early  in  J  uue 
the  larvae  of  the  moth  begin  their  ravages,  and 
now,  unless  you  who  dwell  in  places  where  clothes- 
moths  are  not  found,  look  sharp,  you  will  find 
some  precious  thing  that  you  have  forgotten — some 
good  coat  unused  for  a  few  weeks,  or  the  woolen 
cover  of  a  neglected  piano,  already  more  or  less 
riddled  by  the  voracious  moths.  It  is  their  nature 
to  eat  until  they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  eating  business,  and  go  into  the  chry¬ 
salis  condition. 

Some  things  can  not  well  be  packed  away  in 
tight  boxes  and  bags,  and  among  these  it  is  well  to 
scatter  small  lumps  of  camphor  or  clippings  of 
Russia  leather.  Some  use  tobacco,  though  I  think 
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camplior  is  usually  preferred.  It  is  said  that  pow¬ 
dered  black  pepper,  scattered  under  the  edge  of  car¬ 
pets,  will  preserve  them  from  attacks.  Dr.  Harris 
says  that  “  the  cloth  lining  of  carriages  can  be 
secured  forever  from  their  ravages  by  being  washed 
or  sponged  on  both  sides  by  a  solution  of  Corrosive 
Sublimate  in  alcohol,  made  just  strong  enough  to 
leave  a  white  stain  on  a  black  feather.” — I  have 
lived  most  of  my  life  where  none  of  these  precau¬ 
tions  were  necessary,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the 
shame'I  felt,  during  the  first  year  of  my  house-keep¬ 
ing,  when  1  discovered  the  wide-spread  damage 
done  in  my  house,  before  I  had  even  thought  of 
such  a  thing  as  moths. 

Care  of  Winter  Bcd-clotlies  In  Summer. 

In  a  sister’s  letter  I  find  some  good  suggestions 
about  the  proper  keeping  of  unused  bedding.  Be¬ 
fore  she  came  West  she  had  plenty  of  good  roomy- 
closets,  but  now  she  lives  in  a  house  with  only  one 
small  clothes-room.  So  she  manufactures  closet- 
room  out  of  dry  goods  boxes.  A  medium  sized 
box,  turned  up  on  one  side,  with  cleats  nailed  on 
the  ends  inside  the  box,  for  two  shelves,  affords 
room  to  pile  away  her  bed  quilts  nicely  folded  ;  and 
then  she  covers  them  with  newspapers,  tucked  un¬ 
der  all  across  the  front,  so  as  to  exclude  dust.  From 
the  top  of  the  box  she  hangs  a  curtain,  and  covers 
the  whole  with  a  cloth  or  with  paper,  using  the  flat 
top  for  a  table  to  lay  piles  of  papers  and  magazines 
which  she  wishes  to  preserve.  I  have  previously 
described  a  table  made  of  a  drygoods  box,  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  on  its  side  and  elevating  it  on  legs.  Such 
tables  are  excellent  places  for  packing  comforters 
and  quilts  The  bed-clothes  should  be  well  aired 
on  the  clothes-line  in  the  sunshine,  before  putting 
them  away.  If  blankets  are  packed  away  in  these 
box  tables,  they  must  be  especially  guarded  from 
moths,  as  previously  directed. 

JfSeaia  Soup. 

A  friend  recommends  this  as  the  best :  Soak  the 
beans  over  night.  Boil  three  hours,  or  until  very 
soft.  Strain  them  through  a  colander  and,  after 
placing  the  soup  again  over  the  fire  (to  heat,  but  not 
to  boil  more  than  a  minute),  season  for  one  pint  of 
beans  as  follows  :  One  teaspoonful  each  of  sugar 
and  salt,  half  teaspoonful  pepper,  teacupful  of  milk, 
one  tablespooufuj  of  butter,  and  one  beaten  egg. 

IPottecl  55am. 

In  warm  weather  it  is  difficult  to  keep  ham  that 
has  been  cut.  The  following  plar,  is  safe  and  good. 
Cut  all  that  will  make  gool  slices,  and  fry  as  for 
the  table  Lay  the  pieces  close  aud  even  in  a 
stone  jar,  packing  them  snugly  and  pressing  them 
down.  Pour  all  the  hot  fat  over  them,  to  fill  the 
spaces  and  exclude  air.  Lay  a  plate  over  the  top 
with  a  stone  upon  it  Keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
and  you  will  find  it  nice  and  convenient  all  through 
warm  weather.  When  wanted  for  the  table,  lay 
slices  in  the  frying-pan,  and  only  heat  them 
through  without  more  cooking.  Be  careful  to 
keep  the  top  of  the  jar  covered  carefully,  so  that 
flies  may  never  gain  an  entrance. 

How  to  Bake  a  Mam. 

A  good  way  to  cook  a  ham,  is  to  bake  it.  Soak 
about  twelve  hours.  Wash  very  clean,  trimming 
away  any  rusty  parts.  Wipe  dry,  and  cover 
the  part  not  protected  with  skin,  with  a  paste,  or 
dough  made  of  flour  and  hot  water.  Lay  in  a  drip¬ 
ping-pan,  with  the  paste-covered  side  upwards, 
with  enough  water  to  keep  it  from  burning.  Bake 
until  a  fork  pierces  it  easily,  allowing  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  each  pound  of  the  ham.  Baste  oc¬ 
casionally  with  the  drippings,  to  prevent  the  crust 
of  paste  from  cracking  off.  When  done,  peel  oft 
this  crust  and  remove  the  skin  of  the  ham  It  may 
be  served  as  it  is,  or  it  may  be  glazed. 

To  Glaze  a  Ham, 

Brush  the  ham  over  with  beaten  egg.  To  a  cup 
of  finely  powdered  cracker,  allow  enough  rich  milk 
or  cream  to  make  into  a  thick  paste,  add  a  little 
salt,  and  work  in  a  teaspoonful  of  softened  butter. 
Spread  this  evenly  over  the  ham,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  set  it  in  a  moderate  oven  to  brown. 

Rliuba  rb  Pie. 

Some  very  early  Rhubarb,  with  tender  red  stems, 
does  not  need  scraping  or  skinning,  or  anything  but 


simply  washing  ;  but  usually  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  is  to  strip  the  stems  of  the  tough  skins.  Cut 
into  half  inch  slices,  and  lay  them  evenly  on  the 
undercrust.  Scatter  over  this  a  teacupful  of  sugar 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Wet  the  edge  of  the 
undercrust  all  around,  and  press  the  edge  of  the 
uppercrust  neatly  to  it.  Dip  the  fingers  in  flour  and 
pass  around  the  cut  edge,  to  make  it  close  well,  so 
that  the  juice  will  not  be  lost.  Care  is  needed  that 
it  does  not  bake  too  fast  (the  most  common  cause 
of  running  over),  yet  it  does  not  want  a  slow  oven. 


Gardening  for  a  House-keeper. 


“Mrs.  J.  R.  S.”  goes  to  the  country  in  May,  and 
stays  until  October.  They  keep  a  man  to  care  for 
the  horse  and  cow  and  the  vegetable  garden.  “  Mr. 
S.”  comes  from  the  city  at  evening,  and  goes  back 


Fig.  1.— DESIGN  FOR  FLOWER-BEDS. 

in  the  morning ;  and  whatever  of  flower  gardening 
is  done,  must  be  done  by  the  Madame  herself,  with 
such  help  as  the  man  can  afford.  The  cottage  has 
a  fair-sized  front-yard,  with  grass  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  there  are  a  few  shrubs,  but  they  all  flower 
early,  and  are  soon  done  with,  and  she  wishes  to 
break  up  the  uniform  green,  and  put  a  spot  of 
bright  color  on  the  lawn,  hut  she  would  do  this  at 
a  very  little  expense,  and  with  the  least  possible  la¬ 
bor.  No  doubt  this  is  the  case  with  many  other 
house-keepers — they  would  like  to  know  how  they 
can  do  a  bit  of  ornamental  gardening  inexpensively, 
both  as  to  outlay  of  money  and  labor.  For  such 
purposes,  they  must  rely  upon  Annuals,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  effect,  these  should  be  in  masses. 
The  accompanying  diagram,  fig.  1,  is  of  some  beds 
made  a  few  summers  ago  by  a  neighbor  of  ours, 
which  were  very  successful,  indeed  more  effective 
than  the  gardens  of  some  of  her  neighbors,  where 
a  gardener  was  kept,  and  a  vastly  greater  expense 
incurred.  Here  we  have  an  oval  bed,  with  a  curved 
bed  at  each  side,  and  a  small  circular  bed  at  each 
end  ;  the  simple  outlines  are  hi  much  better  taste 
than  the  stars,  hearts,  and  such  figures  as  are  often 
attempted.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  oval  by  the 
eye,  but  very  easy  with  two  sticks  and  a  string,  as 
shown  in  figure  2.  At  a  and  6  are  two  stout  sticks, 
put  firmly  in  the  ground.  The  dotted  line  is  a 
cord,  or  strong  twine,  made  fast  to  another  stick  at 
c,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  marker.  By  moving  the 
stick  c  in  either  direc¬ 
tion,  keeping  the  cord 
tight  all  the  while,  a 
regular  oval  may  be 
traced,  which  will  be 
narrower  or  broader,  as 
the  cord  is  lengthened 
or  shortened.  On  the 
bare  ground,  the  out¬ 
line  may  be  scratched  by  the  stick  c. ;  but  as  the 
bed  is  to  be  made  in  the  grass,  a  number  of  sticks, 
one  say  for  each  foot  or  so,  will  be  needed— hits  of 
lath,  or  any  twigs,  will  answer;  these  sticks  are 
to  be  used  to  mark  the  outline,  and  one  is  to  be 
stuck  into  the  ground  every  foot  or  so  at  the  places 
indicated,  by  moving  the  stick  c.  When  the  out¬ 
line  is  satisfactory,  the  turf  should  be  carefully 


cut  with  a  sharp  spade,  following  the  sticks  as  a 
guide,  aad  taken  up  and  removed.  It  will  then  be 
easy  to  lay  out  the  two  curved  and  two  circular 
beds,  which  should  have  the  turf  removed  from 
them  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  case  referred  to, 
the  oval  was  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  the  two  cir¬ 
cles  four  feet  across,  and  the  curved  beds  three 
feet  wide ;  the  width  of  grass  left  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  beds  was  two  and  a  half  feet,  to  allow  the 
mowing-machine  to  be  readily  used.  If  the  turf 
has  been  neatly  taken  off,  probably  no  soil  need  be 
added;  some  well-rotted  manure  should  be  given, 
and  the  beds  well  forked  over,  and  the  soil  made 
fine  and  mellow  with  the  fork  and  rake.  Now  for 
filling  the  beds.  The  center  one  was  filled  with  the 
Petunia ,  the  “  Countess  of  Ellsmere,”  which  is  one 
of  the  best  bedders ;  a  rather  small  flower,  but  of 
good  substance,  of  a  deep  rose-color,  with  a  white 
throat,  and  very  lively.  This  may  he  had  of  most 
seedsmen,  but,  of  course,  any 
other  will  do,  if  preferred.  For 
the  curved  beds,  two  colors  of 
Phlox  Drwnfnondii,  the  catalogues 
allow  quite  a  selection.  For  the 
circles,  both  may  be  filled  with 
Dwarf  Convolvulus,  the  bright 
blue  or  purple  variety.  These 
selections  can  be  varied  indefi¬ 
nitely,  but  those  named  are  of 
annuals  that  are  really  effective, 
and,  what  is  quite  important,  last 
long  in  bloom.  They  may  be 
sown  in  the  beds,  and  thinned 
afterwards,  but  it  w'ould  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  sow,  at  least  the  Petunia 
and  Phloxes,  in  boxes,  the  seeds 
are  so  fine  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  large  enough,  transplant  to 
six  or  eight  inches  apart  each 
=?<•"  wayt  all  over  the  beds.  If  a 
bolder  effect  is  desired,  a  Cas¬ 
tor-Oil  plant  may  occupy  the 
center  of  the  oval,  surrounded  by  the  Striped 
Japanese  Maize,  the  four  outer  beds  being  plant¬ 
ed  as  before  suggested.  Either  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  very  brilliant  and  satisfactory,  at 
an  outlay  of  only  50  cents  for  seeds. 


Fig.  3.— oval. 


Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes, 

“R.  K.,”  Hartford,  Conu.,  wishes  a  recipe  to 
make  a  dressing  to  use  upon  the  shoes  of  the 
women  and  children  ;  one  that  “  will  polish,  will  not 
crack,  and  will  be  good  for  the  leather.”  There 
arc  various  preparations  sold,  but  R.  K.  is  tired  of 
buying  them,  as  their  chief  expense  is  for  the  bot¬ 
tles,  which  when  empty  accumulate,  aud  are  not 
useful  for  any  other  purpose.  The  only  article  of 
the  kind  with  which  wc  have  had  much  experience, 
is  the  old-fashioned  “  Sponge-Blacking,”  which  has 
been  in  use  for  a  half  century  or  more.  It  is  simply 
a  Shellac  varnish,  and  is  probably  not  especially 
“  good  for  the  leather” — a  matter  of  not  much  im¬ 
portance  for  the  shoes  of  women  and  children,  the 
uppers  of  which,  under  any  circumstances,  outlast 
the  usually  thin  soles.  To  make  this,  put  half  a 
pound  of  gum  shellac  in  a  wide-moutlied  bdttle, 
or  fruit  jar,  and  cover  it  with  stronq  alcohol ;  loosely 
cork,  and  set  this  in  a  sauce-pan  of  cold  water, 
placing  under  it  a  small  piece  of  board,  a  couple  of 
sticks,  oi  whatever  will  keep  the  bottle  from  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  sauce-pan.  Set 
the  pan  on  the  stove,  and  allow  it  to  heat  up  grad¬ 
ually,  and  keep  the  water  at  the  simmering  point, 
stirring  from  time  to  time  with  a  stick,  until  the 
shellac  is  dissolved,  which  it  should  be  in  half 
an  hour  or  less.  Recollect  that  the  vapor  of 
alcohol  is  very  inflammable,  and  it  must  be  kept 
from  contact  with  the  fire.  When  the  shellac  is 
thoroughly  dissolved,  remove  the  bottle  from  the 
sauce-pan,  and  add  one  ounce  of  lamp-black,  stir¬ 
ring  thoroughly,  until  all  lumps  are  removed.  If 
too  thick,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  add  more  alcohol 
to  make  it  thin  enough  to  apply  readily  with  a 
brush,  or  by  means  of  a  sponge  attached  to  a  wire. 
Keep  well  stopped,  and  if  it  becomes  thick  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  add  more.  This  applied, 
as  a  varnish,  to  leather,  rubbers,  etc.,  dries  at  once, 
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and  leaves  a  bright  gloss.  It  can  only  injure  leather 
mechanically,  several  coats  will  made  it  stiff,  which 
may  be  avoided  by  occasionally  oiling  the  leather. 

A  Dressing  for  Patent  Leather.  —  When 
patent  leather  boots  or  shoes  lose  their  original 
lustre,  they  may  be  revived  by  a  very  simple  dress¬ 
ing.  Sugar  one  pound  ;  Gum  Arabic,  in  powder, 
one  ounce  ;  Ivory-Black,  one  pound.  Add  a  pint  of 
water,  and  boil  together,  stirring,  until  the  Gum  aud 
Sugar  are  well  dissolved.  If  two  thick  to  apply 
smoothly,  add  more  water.  Let  stand  for  a  few 
hours  for  the  coarser  portions  of  the  ivory-black  to 
settle,  then  pour  off  and  bottle.  This  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  patent  leather  with  a  soft  camel’s-hair, 
or  badger-hair  brush.  When  a  new  application  is 
to  be  made,  the  former  coat,  if  too  thick  and  stiff, 
may  be  removed  by  washing  it  off  with  a  damp  cloth. 
This  renews  the  lustre  of  patent  leather  perfectly, 
and  was  given  us  by  a  gentleman  from  Europe,  who 
paid  his  French  valet  a  round- price  for  the  secret. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

A  Good  Preparation  of  Veal. — This  being 
the  “veal  season,”  the  following  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  mode  of  preparing  it  to  be  eaten  cold,  and  for 
keeping  it  on  hand  for  several  days,  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  :  Take  say  31  lbs. — the  thick  part  of 
the  leg  is  preferable,  with  the  tough  tendonous 
parts  removed — chop  it  tine  without  cooking  ;  mix 
well  with  it  4  soda  crackers  rolled  fine,  3  well-beat¬ 
en  eggs,  1  tablespoonful  of  salt,  1  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  i  nutmeg,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  or  a 
small  piece  of  butter.  Make  it  into  a  loaf,  and  bake 
in  a  dripping-pan  without  water,  with  quick  heat  at 
first,  to  close  the  outside  and  retain  the  juices,  and 
continue  the  baking  about  II  toll  hour.  Serve 
cut  in  thin  slices.  An  excellent  lunch  in  traveling. 

Another  Wat  to  Cook  Veal. —  In  England 
everybody  goes  to  the  races,  and  great  preparations 
are  made  for  the  lunch  on  those  occasions.  Veal 
prepared  in  this  manner  is  a  favorite  at  the  race 
lunch,  but  will  be  found  useful  at  other  times. 
Butter  a  good  sized  bowl,  and  line  it  with  thin  slices 
of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Have  veal  and  ham  both  in 
very  thin  slices  ;  place  in  the  bowl  a  layer  of  veal, 
with  pepper  and  salt,  then  a  layer  of  ham,  omitting 
the  salt ;  then  a  layer  of  veal,  and  so  on  alternating 
with  veal  and  ham  until  the  bowl  is  filled.  Make  a 
paste  of  flour  and  water,  as  stiff  as  it  can  be  rolled 
out ;  cover  the  contents  of  the  bowl  with  the  paste, 
and  over  this  tie  a  doubled  cotton  cloth.  Put  the 
bowl  into  a  saucepan,  or  other  vessel,  with  water 
just  up  to  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  and  boil  three 
hours  ;  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  remove  the  cloth 
and  paste,  and  let  it  stand  until  the- next  day,  when 
it  may  be  turned  out  and  served  in  very  thin  slices 

Gasoline. — “  C.  T.  M.,”  Bolivar  Co.,  Miss.,  asks  • 
“Is  Gasoline  any  more  dangerous  to  use  for  burn¬ 
ing  than  coal-oil,  and  what  is  its  composition  ?  ” — 
Without  knowing  what  our  correspondent  means 
by  “coal-oil,”  we  can  answer  that  Gasoline  is 
eminently— fearfully  dangerous,  and  should  not  be 
used  in  any  lamp  whatever.  To  answer  his  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  composition  in  general  terms,  we  may  say 
that  Petroleum,  ae  it  comes  from  the  wells,  is  a 
mixture  of  several  distinct  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  The  products  from  different  loca¬ 
lities  vary  greatly,  but  they  are  all  mixtures 
of  hydro-carbons,  which  are  distinguished  especi¬ 
ally  by  a  great  difference  in  their  boiling  points. 
If  petroleum  be  placed  in  a  still,  and  heat  gradual¬ 
ly  applied,  first  Rhigolene,  will  pass  off.  This 
ha?  the  lowest  boiling  point  of  any  liquid,  as  it 
boils  at  65°  Fah.  Then  when  the  heat  is  raised  to 
120°  Fah.  Gasoline  will  pass  off.  At  180°  Naphtha 
will  be  distilled ;  of  this  there  are  three  kinds ; 
one  boiling  at  180°,  another  at  220°,  and  another 
at  300°.  When  the  heat  is  raised  to  350°,  the 
liquid  which  passes  off  is  known  as  Kerosene ,  and 
there  are  others  that  boil  at  higher  temperatures 
than  this.  This  is  the  only  petroleum  product  that 
can  be  safely  used,  and  Gasoline  or  Naptha  alone, 
or,  as  they  unfortunately  sometimes  are,  mixed  with 
Kerosene,  should  be  avoided.  While  there  are  con¬ 
trivances  for  bumingthe  vapor  of  Gasoline  mingled 


with  air,  as  a  substitute  for  gas,  and  for  aught  we 
know,  some  of  these  under  proper  management 
may  be  safe,  there  is  no  way,  no  lamp,  in  which 
the  liquid  Gasoline,  or  either  of  the  Naphthas  can 
be  safely  burned.  Who  ever  does  this,  assumes  a 
risk  he  has  no  right  to  take,  and  exposes  others  to 
dangers  fearful  to  contemplate.  Let  them  all  alone  ! 

Yeast. — “Mrs.  C.,”  of  Hawley,  Minn.,  finding 
the  preparation  of  the  yeast,  in  providing  bread  for 
'  a  large  family,  to  be  no  little  labor,  has  simplified 
the  matter  as  follows :  “  When  the  potatoes  are 
boiled  for  dinner,  I  pour  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  cooked  into  a  pitcher,  setting  it  aside  to 
cool.  By  the  time  dinner  is  over,  it  is  about  the 
proper  heat.  I  then  add  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
sugar,  salt,  and  flour,  mix  together  thoroughly, 
and  pour  this  into  the  yeast-jar,  which,  of  course, 
has  left  in  it  some  of  the  old  yeast.  In  this  way  I 
have  always  fresh,  good  yeast  on  hand,  with  com¬ 
paratively  no  trouble.” — This  is  not  very  definite  as 
to  quantities— of  course  it  refers  to  water  from 
peeled  potatoes ;  but  the  plan  of  adding  fresh 
materials  to  the  yeast-jar  is  a  good  one. 

Cottage  Pudding. — “H.  M.  J.”  If  one  wishes  to 
prepare  a  dessert  hurriedly,  or  when  an  unexpected 
visitor  comes  on  a  day  when  the  dinner  is  somewhat 
meagre,  this  puddiug  answers  an  excellent  purpose, 
as  it  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  “very  filling 
for  the  price.”  The  materials  required  are  :  Flour, 
three  cupfuls,  or  sufficient  to  make  the  batter ;  But¬ 
ter,  one  tablespoouful;  Sugar,  one  cupful;  Eggs, 
two  ;  Milk,  one  cupful ;  Soda,  half  a  teaspoonful ; 
Cream  of  Tartar  and  Salt,  of  each,  one  teaspoonful. 
Mix  the  Cream  of  Tartar  with  the  Flour,  beat  the 
Whites  of  the  Eggs.  Put  the  Butter,  Sugar,  and 
Yolks  of  the  Eggs  together,  then  work  in  the  Milk, 
Soda,  and  Salt,  adding  gradually,  the  Flour  and 
Whites  of  the  eggs.  There  should  be  flour  enough 
to  make  a  fairly  stiff  batter.  Butter  a  mould  ol¬ 
dish,  and  bake.  It  may  be  turned  out;,  or  served 
from  the  dish.  To  be  eaten  with  any  liquid  sauce. 

Lemon  Pie. — The  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
Lemon,  one  teacupful  each  of  White  Sugar  and 
boiling  water,  one  tablespoonful  each  of  Butter 
and  Corn-starch,  one  Egg.  Begin  by  creaming  to¬ 
gether  the  butter  and  sugar.  Mix  the  corn-starch 
with  a  little  cold  water,  and  stir  this  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Pour  this  hot  starch  mixture  over  the 
sugar  and  butter,  stirring  together.  While  it  is 
cooling,  beat  the  egg  and  prepare  the  lemon.  Stir 
all  together,  and  bake  with  one  crust. 

Carpet  Moths.— “  W.  W.  B.”  We  have  pub¬ 
lished  it  once  before  ;  but  it  is  seasonable,  and  we 
will  give  it  again.  These  moths  are  mostly  under 
the  edges  of  the  carpet,  but  take  refuge  in  the  cracks 
of  the  floor  and  under  the  base-board.  Fold  a  sheet 
or  other  cloth  to  a  handy  size,  wet  it,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  carpet ;  then  have  several  flat-irons  quite  hot, 
and  iron  the  cloth.  This  will  drive  the  steam 
through  the  carpet  and  into  all  the  cracks.  By  per¬ 
severing  with  this,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  to 
catch  those  that  have  hatched  after  the  application, 
you  will  soon  overcome  them.  Repetition  is  im¬ 
portant  in  all  battles  with  insects,  as  eggs  often 
escape  the  treatment  that  kills  the  insects. 

RECIPES  WANTED. 

A  house-keeping  friend  asks  for  a  recipe  for 
making  Scrapple,  said  to  be  a  popular  breakfast 
dish  in  Philadelphia.  We  think  it  is  a  modified  kind 
of  head-cheese— will  some  one  tell  how  to  make  it? 

Apple  Dumplings,  Steamed.— “  Mrs.  H.,”  of  Ni¬ 
agara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fails  to  make  Steamed  Apple 
Dumplings  to  exactly  suit  the  taste  of  “Mr.  H.” 
Will  some  of  her  house-keeping  sisters  help  her? 

Rte  Flour.— “  Mrs.  A.”  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
would  like  to  know  the  best  method  of  making  Rye- 
bread,  and  for  using  rye  flour  generally.  They  can 
raise  excellent  rye,  but  have  to  buy  all  their  wheat. 

“Salt-Raising.”  —  “A  Subscriber,”  very  sen¬ 
sibly  prefers  “yeast-bread,”  but  would  like  to  know 
how  to  make  other  kinds  to  use  in  an  emergency. 

“The  Queen  of  Puddings.” — “Mrs.  D.,”  of 
Brenham,  Texas,  saw  a  recipe  for  this,  several 
years  ago.  Can  any  one  give  us  the  recipe  to 
publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  her  and  others? 
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Aunt  Sue’s  Chats. 


A  Card-Basket. — “  K.  B.  W.” — I  know  of  no  better 


pattern  for  ‘  ‘a  card-basket  of  perforated  card-board,”  than 


Fig.  1. — PATTERN  FOR  CARD-BASKET. 


that  with  a  hexagonal  base  and  six  five-sided  pieces 
around  the  sides.  Figure  1  shows  you  half  of  the  sides 
sewed  upon  the  base.  Let  each  side  of  your  hexagon  be 
exactly  one  inch  and  three-quarters  wide.  Cut  your  side- 
pieces  of  the  shape  of  figure  2.  (You  will  see  the  dimen¬ 
sions  marked  upon  it.)  Bind  the  pieces  around,  with 
narrow  lute-string  ribbon.  You  can  either  work  some 
little  design  on  each  piece  with  silk  or  worsted,  or  you 
can  stick  a  little  picture  upon  each.  Overhand  the  pieces 
together  (as  seen  in  fig.  1).  Be  careful  to  sew  to  the 


Fig  2. — ONE  SIDE  OF  BASKET. 


hexagonal  base  the  side  of  the  five-sided  piece  which 
measures  II  inches.  A  little  bow  of  lute-string  at  the 
top  (inside)  of  each  side  seam,  will  add  to  the  effect. 

Red  Japan  Varnish.— “J.  D.  F.”— The  simplest  way 
to  make  this,  is  to  procure  a  stick  of  the  best  red  sealing- 
wax,  break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  drop  it  into  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle ;  then  cover  the  sealing-wax  with  strong 
alcohol ;  cork  the  bottle,  and  set  in  a  warm  place.  When 
thoroughly  dissolved,  it  will  be  fit*for  use.  You  can  dip 
your  little  twigs  in  it  “  to  make  them  look  like  coral.” 
The  varnish  soon  dries,  so  you  can  give  several  coats, 
if  needed,  without  much  trouble.  Poor  sealing-wax 
will  make  an  unsatisfactory  varnish.  Buy  of  a  stationer, 
who  knows  what  a  good  article  is. 

Polishing  Shirt-Bosoms.— Selma  wishes  me  to  tell 
her  “ how  to  give  a  glossy  appearance  to  shirt-fronts  and 
collars,  such  as  they  have  when  new.” — I  can  tell  you, 
Selma,  how  to  make  the  starch,  hut  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  ironing.  Make  a  quart  of  starch  the  usual  way, 
but  see  that  it  is  very  smooth  and  very  thoroughly  boiled. 
While  hot,  stir  into  it  a  piece  of  spermaceti,  about  as 
large  as  a  hickory  nut ;  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
gum-water,  and  stir  all  well  together.  You  can  always 
keep  the  gum-water  prepared.  The  proportions  are,  two 
ounces  of  gum  Arabic  to  one  pint  of  water;  but  you  had 
better  make  only  half  the  quantity  if  you  use  it  but  once 
a  week,  as  it  spoils,  especially  in  warm  weather.  But 
after  making  the  best  possible  starch,  you  can  not  make 
the  linen  look  “like  new”  without  a  “polishing-iron.” 
These  are  sold  at  the  furnishing  stores,  and  are  like  a 
common  flat-iron,  but  with  rounded  edges,  and  a  highly 
polished  steel  face.  It  is  hard  rubbing  with  an  iron  of 
this  kind  that  gives  the  new  articles  and  those  from  the 
city  laundries  their  peculiar  gloss. 

Crackers. — Beltine  had  no  success  with  her  crackers; 
who  will  tell  her  how  to  make  them  ? 

I.  T.  E.  asks  me  for  a  “  description  of  printing  done  in 
old  times,  materials  used,”  etc.— Some  say  that  the 
Chinese  printed  from  engraved  blocks  of  wood,  fifty  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Then  we  hear  of  it  in  Venice 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  where  they  fastened  a  page  ot 
manuscript  on  to  the  face  of  a  block  of  wood,  and  engraved 
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the  letters  as  written.  In  1450  metal  blocks  were  substi¬ 
tuted  for  wooden  ones.  Peter  Schceffer  (son-in-law  of 
John  Faust)  introduced  movable  metal  type.  The  Muntz 
Bible  is  the  first  important  specimen  of  metal-type  print- 
in",  supposed  to  be  published  between  1450  and  1455. 
The  Italic  type  was  the  invention  of  Aldus  Manntius,  the 
celebrated  printer  at  Venice,  about  1500,  and  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  States  of  Italy,  from  which  it  took  its  name. 

I.  T.  E.  sends  a  puzzle  for  the  little  ones  to  draw  on 


Fig.  3. — PUZZLE  DRAWING. 


their  slates,  (see  fi".  3).  They  are  to  draw  it  without 
crossing  a  line,  and  without  removing  the  pencil. 

The  Cat  and  the  Rats.— It  is  quite  a  long  time  since 
the  cat  and  rat  problem  had  a  run,  so  we  will  start  it  on 
its  rounds  again.  D.  F.  B.  sends  it  to  us  this  time.  If  3 
cats  kill  3  rats  in  3  minutes,  how  many  cats  will  it  take 
to  kill  100  rats  in  100  minutes  ? — I  shall  be  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  solutions  to  this. 

Thanks,  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Lee  Sharp,  II.  S. 
Bean,  II.  Ashland,  Jacob  H.,  F.  D.  C..  Benny,  Lizzie  D., 
Martin  M.  S.,  Cyrene  G.,  “  Rev.”  Monticello,  (I  am  al¬ 
ways  pleased  when  the  seniors  join  in  the  fan),  and  to 
Theo.  F.  S. 


The  I>octor’s  Correspondence. 

I  have  been  expecting  it,  and  it  has  come  at  last— in¬ 
deed,  several  have  come— requests  that  I  would  tell  the 
youngsters 

“All  Atoout  tlie  Telephone. ” 

Those  who  request  another  to  tell  them  “all  about” 
anything,  have  little  idea  how  much  they  ask.  Very  few 
people  in  this  world  know  “  all  about  ”  anything.  I  say 
that  I  expected  the  request,  because  so  many  accounts 
of  the  wonderful  doings  with  the  Telephone,  have  been 
given  in  the  papers  all  over  the  country,  that  I  was  very 
sure  that  some  of  my  youngsters  would  wish  to  know 
about  it.  So  before  the  first  of  the  requests  came,  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  Telephone  very  carefully,  intending  to  say 
something  about  it,  even  if  you  did  not  ask,  for  it  is 
really  a  wonderful  thing,  and  a  great  wonder  about  it  is, 
that  the  accounts,  for  once,  have  generally  been  very 
true.  In  the  first  place  we  must  ask 

“  Will  at  is  a  Teleipljone  ?  ” 


“see  ”  through  three  miles  of  brick  buildings,  I  could  not 
understand.  We  talked  awhile,  every  word  being  per¬ 
fectly  distinct,  and  after  that  Mr.  A.  asked  her  to  sing, 
when  "Red,  White,  and  Blue,”  was  very  neatly  done  ; 
then  another  lady  having  joined  the  one  at  the  Fair 
building,  I  had  a  pleasing  duet.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  the  Telephone  will  do,  and  you  want  to  know 
“How  Sloes  It  3»o  It?” 

The  Telephone  is  no  new  thing,  for  there  were  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  kind  years  and  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  of 
late  that  it  has  been  a  success,  because  Prof.  Bell,  and 
others,  have  hit  upon  the  present  way  of  doing  it.  To 
understand  the  Telephone  now  in  use,  you  must  know  a 
little  about  electricity  and  the  magnet,  and  something 
about  the  laws  of  sound.  Let  us  leave  the  electricity  for 
the  present,  and  see  how  much  you  know  about  sound. 

Why  S>o  We  Hear  a  Sound  or  Noise  ? 

Something  must  set  the  air  in  motion  before  we  can 
hear  anything.  If  you  throw  a  pebble  into  still  water, 
yon  see  the  little  waves  form  a  circle,  which  spreads,  and 
spreads,  so  that  after  a  while  they  strike  the  shore  or 
spread  so  that  you  can  not  see  these  rings'  of  waves,  they 
become  so  small.  When  yon  clap  your  hands,  you  make 
similar  waves  in  the  air  to  those  the  stone  makes  in  the 
water.  They  spread  in  all  directions  until  they  strike 
some  one’s  ear  ;  the  waves  of  the  air  hit  the  “  ear  drum,” 
which  is  like  a  drum-head.  A  stretched  membrane,  or 
kind  of  skin,  that  takes  on  the  motion  from  the  waves  of 
air,  sets  some  little  bones— very  curious  they  are,  too— to 
shaking,  and  finally  the  disturbance  in  the  air,  caused  by 
your  “  spatting  ”  your  bands  together,  gets  through  the 
ear-drum,  the  little  bones  and  other  parts  of  the  ear  to 
the  brain  of  another  person,  and  he  hears  the  noise. 
Sounds  of  all  kinds,  from  the  least  whisper,  and  the 
softest  musical  note,  to  the  thunder,  all  come  to  our  brain 
— are  heard,  through  a  disturbance  in  the  air,  which  is 
set  in  motion  in  one  way  or  another.  Now  the  Telephone 
is  a  contrivance  for  disturbing  the  air  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  it  will  repeat  the  sounds  of  music,  or  of  a 
voice,  at  a  great  distance — 50,  or  100,  or  more  miles.  The 
contrivance  by  which  this  is  done,  I  must  tell  you  of  at 
another  time.  The  Telephone  repeats  a  sound  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  by  the  vibration  of— what  do  you  suppose  ?— a  plate 
of  iron  1  The  arrangements  of  the  very  simple  parts  for 
doing  this,  I  will  try  to  show  another  month.  That  vibra¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  voice  may  be  carried  a  long  distance, 
is  shown  by  the  little  toy  now  called  the  “  Street  Tele¬ 
phone,”  but  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  sold  as  “  The 
Lovers’  Telegraph.”  This  is  easily  made  of  two  tin 
cylinders;  mustard,  or  spice  boxes,  with  the  bottom 
knocked  off— placing  the  box  on  the  stove,  until  the 
solder  which  holds  the  bottom  is  melted.  Over  one  end 
of  each  cylinder  is  tied  a  piece  of  wetted  parchment  (no 
doubt  bladder  would  answer  as  well) :  this,  when  dry, 
will  be  as  tight  as  a  drum.  Now  take  a  small  cord,  or 
twine,  50  or  more  feet  long;  make  a  small  hole  in  the 
center  of  each  parchment  head,  pass  one  end  of  the  cord 
through,  and  make  a  knot  on  the  other  side— or  inside— 
to  hold  it ;  the  engraving  shows  the  thing,  but  not  the 
whole  length  of  the  cord.  To  use  this,  two  persons,  each 
taking  one  of  the  tin  drums,  and  stretch  the  string  a  little 
tight.  One  talks  into  the  open  end  of  the  tin,  while  the 
other  holds  his  to  his  ear.  The  voice  sets  the  parch¬ 
ment  to  vibrating;  these  motions  are  carried  along  the 
string,  and  set  the  other  parchment  into  the  same  kind  of 
motion,  and  this  allows  the  car  of  the  other  to  hear  what 
was  said  quite  plainly.  This  is  but  a  toy,  but  it  shows 
one  way  in  which  words  may  be  carried  to  a  distance. 


for  there  are  several  of  them.  Its  name  gives  a  hint  as 
to  its  use.  You  know  that  a  T^tescope  allows  one  to 
see  things  that  are  far  off;  a  Tefegraph  allows  one  to 
write  at  a  great  distance,  and  you  are  prepared,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  word  Tele  phone,  to  know  that  it  lias 
something  to  do  with  distances.  The  name  means  to 
sound  a-far  off,  but  with  the  present  instruments  it  is 
not  merely  a  sound,  but  it  carries  voices  and  words,  and 
by  it  persons  can  converse  when  miles  apart.  When  I 
first  saw  the  Telephone,  I  went  to  the  “Tribune” 
Building,  which  is  just  across  the  Park  from  the  office 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  there  found  Mr. 


THE  STREET  TELEPHONE. 


Applebaugh,  whom  I  had  known  in  telegraph  matters,  in 
charge  of  the  Telephone.  Although  he  has  to  do  with 
Tele,  or  “far  off”  things,  he  is  by  no  means  a  distant 
person  himself,  but  showed  me  the  Tele  phone  inside  and 
out.  A  wire  extended  from  his  office  up  to  the  building 
of  the  American  Institute,  where  the  Fair  was  being 
held,  and  distant  three  or  four  miles,  at  least.  lie  took 
up  a  sort  of  wooden  pepper  box,  and  introduced  me  to 
a  lady  at  the  Fair.  He  gave  me  another  pepper-box  to 
hold  to  my  ear,  and  I  heard  very  distinctly  that  the  lady 
waB  “very  glad  to  see  me,”  though  how  she  could 


• - - — 

Antal  Smo’s  SB«izzle»?£«>x. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  in  each  sentence  with  the  same  word 
transposed.) 

1.  If  he  doesn’t  take - he  will  lose  the - . 

2.  The  route  runs  on  a - with  the - . 

3.  lie  looked - when  he  took  the  — -. 

4.  The - had  to  go  through  several - . 

5.  He  took  good  care  to - his  beautiful - . 

Nip. 


DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  Part  of  a  cabbage.  2.  An  animal.  3.  A  kind  of  lily. 
4.  A  certain  kind  of  transportation.  5.  A  city  in  the 
United  States.  5.  Hibernating  animals.  7.  A  surgical 
instrument.  8.  A  mineral.  9.  Part  of  a  bean. 

Denver,  C.  T. 

RHOMBOID  TUZZLE. 


Across. 

1.  What  the  baby  does  when  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  trouble  him  at  night.  *  * 

2.  What  day-laborers  always  welcome.  * 

3.  What  Noah  did  when  he  first  put  his 
foot  on  the  ark. 

4.  Exactly  the  same  as  number  3. 

Downwards. 

1.  Without  this  we  never  should  get  wet. 

2.  Often  a  bad  position  for  a  man’s  hat. 

3.  A  despicable  individual. 

4.  Ascertain  kind  of  people  or  things. 

5.  A  conjunction. 

6.  A  verb. 

7.  The  first  and  last  of  every  deed. 


[May, 


BIBLICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  28  letters : 

My  5,  24,1,13,  8,12,  was  a  city  celebrated  for  its  commerce 
and  literature. 

My  9,  4,  10,  1,  27,  23,  a  beautiful,  fertile  plain  of  Palestine. 
My  14.  17,  2,  15,  20,  1.  is  the  refined  spirit  or  quintessence. 
My  17, 11 . 3,  2,  7,  10,  a  band  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army. 
My  22,  18,  21,  0,  28, .9,  is  a  European  city. 

My  25,  10,  17,  19,  10, 20,  was  an  ancient  measure  of  money. 
My  whole  is  part  of  a  verse  of  Proverbs.  Isola. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  45  letters : 

My  21, 35,  43, 1. 12,  20,  45,  31,  is  a  celebrated  philosopher. 
My  41,  17,  37,  7,  9,  24,  is  flic  name  of  a  prophet. 

My  19,  28,  44,  5,  23,  a  city  in  France 
My  22, 14,  8,  40,  6,  4,  25,  42.  is  something  we  all  have 
of  which  no  one  can  rob  us. 

My  16,  13,  2,  33.  36,  20,  is  a  bird. 

My  32,  3,  3S.  34,  45,  39,  is  a  constellation. 

My  15,  10,  27,  30,  0.  14,  9,  is  a  country  of  old  Europe. 
My  25,  11,  34,  18,  29,  9,  is  a  city  of  Greece. 

My  whole  is  all  too  true.  '  '  Fanny  Bond. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  10  letters  : 

My  1,  2,  7,  is  a  pronoun. 

Mv  6.  10,  3,  9,  is  a  fruit. 

My  9,  8,  4,  10,  is  a  tool. 

My  5,  2,  7.  10,  6,  is  an  animal. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  author. 

Kate  J.  Curtiss. 

3.  I  am  composed  of  10  letters  : 

My  4,  2,  9.  6,  10,  is  a  fastening. 

My  4,  2.  9,  10.  5,  is  a  machine. 

My  4,  2,  1,  10,  is  a  stick  of  wood. 

My  3,  8,  7,  9,  is  a  bar  for  fastening. 

My  whole  is  an  article  of  every  day  use.  J.  &  C. 

4.  I  am  composed  of  17  letters  : 

My  8,  6,  7.  is  a  girl's  nickname. 

My  o,  2,  9,  9,  13,  14,  is  pliant. 

My  1.  3,  4,  is  an  insect. 

My  11,  14,  1,  13,  is  ardor. 

My  12,  16,  3,  14,  is  a  girdle. 

My  15,  7,  1,  10,  17,  are  much  discussed  by  young  ladies  at 
hoarding-school.  \ 

My  whole  is  something  to  which  we  all  look  forward  with 
interest  and  pleasure.  Sydnora. 

HOUR-GLASS  PUZZLE. 
******* 

***** 

*  *  * 

* 

*  *  * 

***** 

******* 

1.  An  enemy.  2.  Unmerciful.  3.  A  girl’s  name.  4.  A 
consonant.  5.  To  prosecute.  6.  Resentful.  7.  To  search 
thoroughly.  The  central  letters,  read  downwards,  name 
what  we  should  all  avoid.  Try  Again. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

G  A  L  )  G  R  ITMLTIKLSAIGL 
G  A  L 
‘  L  R  T  M 
L  G  I  A 
O  L  R  L 
O  S  A  I 
L  S  R  T 
L  S  O  G 
G  A  H 
G  A  L 

T  Chas.  A.  Sfroat. 

cross  words. 

1.  My  first  is  in  lmwthorne  hut  not  in  pine, 

My  next  is  in  brandy  hut  not  in  wine, 

My  third  is  in  teach  but  not  in  learn, 

M'y  fourth  is  in  scald  but  not  in  burn, 

My  fifth  is  in  voice  but  not  in  tone, 

My  whole  is  what  all  men  like  to  own.  Robt.  F.  Q. 
.2.  My  first  is  in  pudding  but  not  in  pie. 

My  next  is  in  nearly  but  not  in  nigh, 

My  third  is  in  distance  but  not  in  length, 

My  fourth  is  in  power  but.  not  in  strength, 

My  fifth  is  in  pond  but.  not  in  lake, 

My  sixth  is  in  mend  but  not  in  break, 

My  seventh  is  in  lend  but  not  in  borrow, 

My  eighth  is  in  hope  but  not,  in  sorrow, 

My  ninth  is  in  months  but  not  in  years, 

My  tenth  is  in  cries  but  not  in  tears. 

My  eleventh  is  in  yells  but.  not.  in  flight. 

My  whole  the  career  of  man  will  surely  blight. 

P.  A.  Mcl. 

HIDDEN  RIVERS. 

1.  He  went,  to  a  donation  party. 

2.  Combine  useful  with  ornamental  acquirements. 

3.  An  Indian  prisoner  made  his  escape,  deer-bunting. 

4.  Never  indulge  in  wratli  or  anger. 

5.  Every  unripe  plum  is  sour,  I  think. 

6.  A  young  Reclaimer  absurdly  began  gesticulating  be¬ 

fore  speaking. 

7.  A  painter  said  be  could  color  a  dog  green  if  he  so 

desired. 

8.  Give  me  some  more  lettuce  and  another  cucumber. 

Landlord. 

9.  That  young  miss  is  sipping  tea  out  of  china  a  hun¬ 

dred  years  old. 

10.  A  divorce  lawyer  said  to  a  clergyman,  “What,  you 
connect,  I  cut  asunder.”  X.  Y.  Z. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

(Subtract  a  letter.  Example:  Syncopate  a  heap,  and 
leave  something  <  f  which  most  hoys  are  fond.  Pile,  pie.) 

1.. Syncopate  a  minute  particle  and  leave  something 
necessary  to  vegetation, 

2.  Syncopate  a  month  and  leave  part  of  a  circle, 

3  Syncopate  an  agricultural  implement  and  leave  a 
plant. 

4.  Syncopate  a  country  and  leave  part,  of  t lie  face. 

5.  Syncopate  a  tract  of  cultivated  land  and  leave  part 
of  the' body. 

6.  Syncopate  a  vehicle  and  leave  a  plant. 

7.  Syncopate  part  of  a  wagon  and  leave  part  of  the 

foot.  ”  John  W.  Wiieatly. 
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SQUARE  WORD. 

1  A  Hindoo  book.  2.  A  title- of  nobility.  3.  A  color. 
4.  Turkish  coins.  Sphinx. 

DOUBLE  CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  hornet  but  not  in  fly. 

My  next,  is  in  near  but  not  in  nigh. 

My  third  is  in  never  but  not  in  now, 

My  fourth  is  in  manger  but.  not  in  mow, 

My  fifth  is  in  condor  but  not  in  kite. 

My  sixth  is  in  nearly  but.  not  in  quite. 

Ami  now  two  States  will  come  to  view 

If  you  but  place  the  letters  true.  E.  W. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  form  a  city  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  finals 
a  city  in  Massachusetts.  1.  A  small  cannon.  2.  A  city 
in  New  York.  3.  A  farewell.  4.  A  city,  in  Ohio.  5.  A 
destroyer.  6.  None.  7.  A  city  in  Prussia. 

Billy  Button. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JIAIICII  NUMBER. 


Arttiimorems.— 1.  Candle. 
2.  Mortal.  3.  Island.  4.  Sim¬ 
ple.  f>.  Attend,  (i.  Point.  7. 
Extensive.  8.  Cooks.  9.  Civil. 
10.  Hoop. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic. 
Key:  “  Vanderbilt.” 
Drop-letter  Puzzle. 

Counterpoise. 

Cross  Word.— Saturday. 
Pi.— Pride  is  an  extravagant 
opinion  of  yonr  own  worthi- 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
Fretfulness. 

F 

ERA 
G  P.  E  E  N 
B  A  T  TIES 
BASHFULLY 
FRETFUL  NESS 
B  It  X  L  L  I  A  N  T 
SPANISH 
CLEF  T 
ASP 
S 


ness  :  vanity  is  an  inordinate  desire  that  others  should  share 
that  opinion. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Charles  B.  \V. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue ,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  tV.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Fig.  3.— CASTING. 


enough  apart  to  allow  a  third  to  be  placed  between  them. 
This  third  casting  is  fastened  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
under-side  of  the  base, 
shown  in  figure  2,  and  at 
a,  b,  figure  1;  a  small 
“stove-bolt,”  which  may 
be  had  at  any  hardware 
store,  is  run  through  the 
eyes  of  all  three  of  these 
castings.  The  diagram, 
figure  4,  shows  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  parts,  as  seen  from  the  front :  c,  d  is  the 
foot ;  a ,  6,  the  base  ;  g,  h ,  i, 
the  three  curtaiu  fixtures, 
through  the  eyes  of  which 
is  passed  the  stove  bolt,  o,  p 
(to  he  had  at  the  stores  for  2 
to  4  cents).  In  case,  as  will 
usuallyliappen.the  holt  is  too 
long,  a  common  spool  (y), 
ora  part  of  one,  may  be  used 
as  a  “washer,”  between  the 
castings  and  the  nut,  o.  This 
contrivance  may  be  varied 
by  using  thick  leather  wash¬ 
ers  between  the  three  cast¬ 
ings,  and  between  one  of 
these  and  the  head  of  the 
holt,  and  between  the  other 
and  the  nut.  The  object  of 
the  arrangement  is  to  allow  the  base,  to  which  the  Micro¬ 
scope  is  fastened,  to  be  placed  at  and  held  at  any  angle. 
This  accomplished,  Mr.  K.'s  next  point  was  to  so 
Arrange  a  Mirror 


The  Young-  Microscopist’s  Club. 

I  supposed  that  the  contrivances  for  mounting  the 
American  Agriculturist  Microscope,  had  all  been  given. 
I  recollect  that  I  said,  in  one  of  the  former  articles,  that 
the  chief  thing  was  to  get  the  lenses,  and  that  when  one 
had  these,  he  could  mount  them  in  ways  to  suit  his 
needs.  Several  methods  of  mounting  the  Microscope 
(my  own  and  others)  have  been  given,  and  now  here 
comes  one  that  shows  so  much  ingenuity,  and  also 

knowledge  of  the 
Microscope,  that 
I  must  give  it  in 
brief,  allowing 
the  engravings  to 
show  the  details. 
This  comes  from 
Mr.  E.  W.  Kil- 
bourne.  Agent  of 
the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  Green 
Castle,  Ind.  He 
does  not  ask  me 
to  suppress  his 
name,  so  I  give  it 
here,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgem  en  t 
of  his  ingenuity. 
He  writes  a  very 
full  account, 
which  I  give  in  my  own  way,  and  makes  very  plain 
drawings,  which  are  here  engraved.  Mr.  K.'s  object  is 
to  so  mount  the  Microscope,  that  it  can  he  readily  used 
for  both  opaque  and  transparent  objects,  and  also  to 
allow  it  to  be  inclined  to  any  desired  angle,  which  is  often 
A  Great  Convenience. 

The  first  thing  required  in  Mr.  K.’s  mounting,  is  a 
heavy  foot  of  hard- wood  ;  this  may  he  one  inch  thick, 
and  six  inches  square.  This  is  shown  in  g ,  h.  figure  1. 
The  Microscope  is  mounted  upon  a  base,  3x4  inches, 
and  of  i  to  £-inch  in  thickness  :  this  has  an  opening  1£ 
Inch  square  cut  in  it.  over  which  the  Microscope  sets ; 
this  base  is  seen  more  distinctly  in  figure  2,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  looked  down  upon.  The  Microscope  is  held 
in  place  over  the  opening  by  means  of  three  large-headed 
carpet  tacks.  One  of  these  is 
placed  at  the  dot  marked  l ,  (fig. 

2),  and  the  other  two  at  k  and 
p;  the  tacks  are  not  to  be 
“driven  home,”  but  left  so  far 
above  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
that  the  hard  rubber  base  of  the 
Microscope  will  pass  between 
them  with  a  slight  push.  The 
important  point  is  to  so  at-  Fig.  2. — BASE, 

tach  this  base,  holding  the  Mi¬ 
croscope  to  the  heavy  wooden  foot,  that  it  may  he  in¬ 
clined  at  will  ;  this  Mr.  K.  ingeniously  does  by 
Tlie  Use  of  Curtain  Fixtures. 

At  figure  3  is  shown  a  common  bronze  casting,  such  as 
is  used  to  hold  up  the  end  of  the  roller  to  a  window 
shade  or  curtain.  Two  of  these  castings  are  attached  to 
the  heavy  foot  ( g ,  h)  by  means  of  screws,  and  just  far 


that  he  could  readily  throw  light  upon  any  object  under 
examination.  This  he  does  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
Beneath  the  base  to  which  the  Microscope  is  attached, 
as  already  described,  is  fastened  a  bottle-cork,  by  means 
of  a  strong  wire  running  through  it,  bent  at  right  angles 
below,  and  bent  twice  above,  so  that  one  end  may  be 
driven  into  the  base  to  hold  it  in  place.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  shown  in  figure  5.  To  hold  the  mirror,  the 
strong  wire  w ,  is  provided,  which  passes  through  the 
cork,  and  has  soldered  at  one  end  a  piece  of  thin  tin 
plate  (a,  b)  to  hold  the  mirror,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
nickel  cent,  or  any  other  contrivance  to  answer  as  a  head 
by  which  the  wire  may  be  easily  turned.  The  mirror— a 
piece  of  looking-glass— is  held  in  place  by  turning  down 
the  corners  of  the  piece  of  tin  (a,  b)  to  catch  and  hold  it. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  arrangement  the  mirror  can 
be  rotated,  and  by  revolving  the  cork  upon  its  wire,  it 
can  have  a  right  and  left  motion  ;  by  these  two  motions 
the  light  from  the  mirror  can  be  greatly  varied,  as  for 


some  objects  an  oblique  light  is  better  than  a  direct  one. 
Mr.  K.  says  that  the  whole  outfit,  soldering  and  all,  cost 
him  but  15  cents,  and  he  finds  this  manner  of  mounting 
much  preferable  to  that  upon  a  cigar  box,  as  before  de¬ 
scribed.  Those  who  can  not  readily  get  the  curtain  fix¬ 
tures,  can  make  a  similar  mounting  of  all  wood,  as  shown 
in  figure  6,  where  a,  b  is  the 
base,  c,  d  two  wooden  posts 
fastened  to  it ;  between  these 
is  another  similar  post.  f.  at¬ 
tached  to  the  foot  which  holds 
the  Microscope ;  this  goes  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lower  posts,  and 
through  all  three  passes  a  bolt 
with  a  nut.  The  mirror  and 
all  other  arrangements  are  to 
be  as  already  described.  I  sup¬ 
posed  we  should  not  have  any  Fig.6.  wood-fixture. 
new  mountings  to  describe,  but 

this  of  Mr.  Kilbourne  is  so  ingenious,  and  so  much  easier 
to  carry  out  than  it  looks,  that  I  thought  it  would  please 
many  of  you.  Still  I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of 
Objects  to  be  Spooked  for, 
and  as  in  this  I  have  kept  well  ahead  of  the  season, 
most  of  you  will  be  likely  to  find  the  objects  men¬ 
tioned  last  month,  and  in  March  and  February,  now, 
rather  than  earlier;  but  in  these  matters  I  have  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  there  are  youngsters  who  arc  enjoying  spring, 
while  others  have  not  put  away  their  sleds  and  skates. 
Objects  will  now  be  so  abundant  that  you  will  hardly 


need  to  have  them  pointed  out.  This  month,  in  the 
Northern  States,  will  be  a  great  time  for  fishing  in  the 
pools  and  ditches  before  they  dry  up,  as  most  of  them  do 
before  long.  You  have  not.  I  hope,  forgotten  the  Frog- 
spawn  and  the  Snail' s-eggs,  described  in  March.  If  you 
take  a  glass  jar,  such  as  fruit  is  preserved  in,  and  dip  it 
full  of  water  as  suggested  last  month  for  finding  the 
Yolvox ,  or  “Revolving  Globe,”  you  will  be  very  likely 
to  catch  one  or  more  kinds  of  what  are  called 
“Water  Fleas.” 


They  are  not  Fleas  though, but  belong  with  the  shrimps, 
crabs,  and  lobsters,  in  the  class  called  by  naturalists, 
Crustaceans.  To  get  some  specimens  from  which  to 
make  a  drawing,  I  sent  Master  Ferdie  to  a  pool  I  had 
noticed  a  short  distance  down  the  road,  to  get  a  jar  full 
of  the  water.  He 
came  back,  think¬ 
ing  that  lie  had 
caught  nothing, 
but  upon  holding 
the  jnr  up  to  a 
strong  light,  I 
showed  him  that 
he  bad  a  regular  Fig.  7. — water-flea. 

menagerie  of  “Wa¬ 
ter-Fleas.”  These  creatures  are  called  “Water-Fleas” 


from  the  jerking  manner  of  their  movements,  for 
they  do  not  swim  in  a  straight-ahead-way,  but  go  bjr 
jumps.  To  draw  one  of  these  creatures,  it  had  to  be 
caught  with  the  Dipping  Tube,  described  last  month, 
(fig.  9).  Placed  in  the  cell  of  the  Microscope,  with  a  few 
drops  of  water — enough  to  allow  it  to  move  about,  it 
could  be  readily  examined.  This  particular  “  Water- 
Flea, ”  and  you  will  no  doubt  find  others,  is  called  by 
naturalists  Daphnia.  A  thin,  transparent  shield  cov¬ 
ers  the  animal,  but  it  is  open  at  the  lower  edge,  and  al¬ 
lows  the  parts  of  its  body  to  protrude,  as  you  can  see 
when  it  jerks  out  its  tail  and  other  parts.  If  you  catch 
a  female,  you  will  be  very  likely  to  find  some  eggs, 
which  she  carries  between  her  shell  and  her  body.  The 
most  common  of  our  “  Water-Fleas  ”  is  shown  in  figure 
7.  Among  the  curious  things  to  be  looked  for  now,  are 
The  Vorticellas 

which  you  may  often  find  in  pools,  attached  to  chips  and 
other  matters.  If  you  find  on  a  stick,  leaf,  or  other 
thing  from  one  of  these  pools,  a  mere  speck  of  cottony 
white  stuff,  you  will  possibly  find  the  Vorticella.  I  have 
rarely  failed  to  find  it  on  the  stems  of  flowers  that  have 
been  kept  in  water  for  a  long  while,  or  you  may  make 


Some  Hay  Tea, 

and  be  very  sure  to  get  tills,  and  other  curious  creatures, 
after  a  while.  Make  a  wisp  of  hay,  place  it  in  a  dish, 
and  make  an  infusion ,  or  tea,  by  pouring  hot  water  over 
it ;  then  let  it  stand  for  some  days.  The  creatures  thus 
found  in  infusions  of  vegetable  matter,  were  called 
infusoria,  a  term  which  you  will  find  in  use  for  minute 
animals  of  various  kinds.  The  Vorticella.  or  the  one  I 
have  usually  found  on  the  bay.  after  it  has  been  in  steep 
for  several  days,  is  shown  in  figure  8,  as  it  appears  under 
the  Microscope.  It  lias  a  bell-shaped  body  on  a  long 
stalk.  The  mouth  of  the  bell  lias  a  fringe  of  hairs ; 
these  being  kept  in  constant  motion,  carrying  water  into 
the  bell-like  body,  and  with  it  creatures  still  smaller  than 
itself, upon  which  it  feeds. 

Each  bell  is  attached  to  a 
stalk,  which  can  on  the 
instant  coil  itself  in  a 
spiral,  and  bring  the  bell- 
shaped  part,  which  also 
shuts  up,  down  to  the 
p  int  where  it  is  attached. 

I  know  of  no  more  curi¬ 
ous  creatures  than  these, 
and  which,  with  a  fail- 
amount  of  patience,  you 
can  find  either  on  decayed 
vegetable  matter  in  pools, 
or  can  breed,  as  I  have  Fi°’.  8. — vorticella. 
described,  in  an  infusion 

of  hay.  It  is  a  little  late  in  most  places  for  the  flowers 
or  “  tags  ”  of  the  Alders  and  Hazels,  but  where  these,  and 
The  Willows  and.  Poplars 
are  not  gone,  you  will  find  them  worth  examining.  You 
will  see  that  all,  whether  the  “  tags  ”  upon  Hazels,  Al¬ 
ders.  Poplars,  and  Willows,  are  each  made  up  of  a  num. 
ber  of  scales,  underneath  which  you  will  find  sfamens 
only  in  the  first  two.  but  the  tags  may,  in  the  willows 
and  poplars,  have  either  stamens  or  pistils,  but  only  one 
kind  in  the  tag  from  each  tree.  But  most  of  you  will 
like  to  look  at  flowers  made  more  after  the  regular  style 
than  these.  You  will  find  very  early,  almost  as  soon  as 
the  snow  goes  off,  the  Chickweed,  and  its  relatives,  the 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed.  The  flowers  of  these  are  very 
small,  to  be  sure,  and  I  mention  them  because,  though 
small,  they  are  quite  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  any  flowers. 
It  is  very  likely  that  you  may  find  some  notes  about  the 
Microscope  among  the  Basket  Items.  The  Doctor. 
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Little  Oardcuers  and  Uttlc  fiar. 
dens. 

When  we  saw  the  picture  given  below  of  the  “  Lit¬ 
tle  Gardeners,”  in  an  English  magazine,  “  Our  Little 
Folks,”  we  thought  it  one  that  would  please  our  little 
folks,  for  no  doubt  there  are  already  many  little  garden¬ 
ers  among  them,  and  we  wish  to  have  many  more.  Every 
one  of  our  American  Agriculturist  family  of  youngsters 
should  have  a  garden  of  some  kind,  and  grow  something. 
Those  who  live  in  the  country,  where  la^d  is  not  counted 
by  feet  and  inches,  tut  where  there  is  so  much  room  that 
there  is  no  trouble  as  to  the  space,  should  be  sure  and 
have  a  garden  of  good  size.  Those  who  live  in  villages, 
where  each  house  has  a 


what  happens  after  it  is  sown,  let  us  consider  what  we 
shall  sow.  Here  we  are  met  with  a  difficulty — young 
people  have  not,  generally,  much  money  to  spend.  We 
could  take  a  seed  catalogue,  and  pick  out  a  list  of  the 
best— but  perhaps  most  of  you  could  not  buy  them. 
Many  of  you  saved  seeds  last  year,  no  doubt,  and  can  ex¬ 
change  these  with  others  who  have  done  the  same.  Then 
many  of  you  must  know  those  who  have  gardens,  who 
will  willingly  give  you  seeds,  for  real  lovers  of  flowers  are 
always  liberal  in  this  way.  Still  many,  to  get  a  start, 
must  buy.  The  beginner  should  start  witli  annuals— i.  e., 
those  plants  which  bloom  the  first  year  from  the  seed. 
Most  seedsmen  put  up  collections  for  25c.,  50c.,  or  $1, 
of  the  best  annuals,  and  probably  seeds  may  be  had 


good  sized  yard  and  gar¬ 
den,  can  no  doubt,  if 
they  ask  for  it,  and  agree 
to  take  care  of  it,  have  a 
small  bed— a  few  square 
feet  that  they  can  call 
their  “  garden.”  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  a 
great  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  live  in  cities ;  the 
parents  of  many  of  our 
youngsters,  who  are  in 
crowded  towns  and  cities, 
take  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  because  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  move  into  the 
country  at  some  future 
time  :  others  because 
they  were  brought  up  in 
the  country,  and  love  to 
read  about  it ;  others  foi 
its  useful  articles  in  ad 
dition  to  soil  culture ; 
and  so  in  this  way  we 
have  many  readers  among 
city  children.  What  shall 
these  do  for  a  garden, 
whose  back  yard  is  hard¬ 
ly  large  enough  to  allow 
of  the  drying  of  the 
weekly  washing  ?  They 
must  take  to  window- 
boxes,  or  even  to  pots, 
and  whatever  will  hold 
earth.  They  can  make 
a  very  good  window-gar- 
den  in  a  common  wooden 
box,  6  or  8  inches  broad 
and  deep,  and  as  long  as 
the  window-sill.  A  box 
of  this  kind,  strongly 

nailed  all  around,  and  filled  with  earth  to  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  the  top,  will  allow  of  the  growing  of  many  inter¬ 
esting  plants,  and  be  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  regular  garden  with 
a  plenty  of  room,  in  which  to  grow  a  great  many  things, 
but  those  who  really  love  plants,  will  contrive  to  have 
them  somehow,  and  will  content  themselves  with  even 
one,  if  no  more  are  to  be  had.  In  the  engraving  we  have 
a  fine  place  in  the  country,  with  an  abundance  of  room 
for  the  garden,  and  it  is  evidently  a  place  where  there  is 
a  gardener  who  has  supplied  the  children  with  plants 
already  partly  grown  in  pots,  which  they  have  only  to  set 
out  in  the  garden,  where  they  will  grow  on  and  bloom. 
This  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  are  so  Bituated  that 
they  can  have  such  things,  and  as  on  such  places  there 
is  a  gardener,  the  children  who  can  make  their  garden  in 
this  way,  will  need  no  help  from  us,  as  the  gardener  will 
tell  them  what  to  do  with  the  plants.  But  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  youngsters  will  start  their  garden,  be  it 
large  or  small— even  a  window-box,  with  seeds.  Of 
course  there  are  many  desirable  plants  that  arc  not  raised 
from  seed ;  the  florists  raise  these  from  cuttings,  and  sell 
the  small  plants  in  little  pots.  Those  who  can  afford  it, 
can  purchase  these,  but  we  will  assume  that  in  our 
“  little  garden  ”  the  plants  are  to  be  all  raised  from  seeds. 
Did  you  ever  think  what  a  wonderful  thing  a  seed  is  f 
No  matter  if  a  mere  speck— like  a  Petunia  seed,  or  as  big 
as  a  bean— each  seed  is  a  perfect  wonder.  Though  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  lifeless,  dry,  hard,  and  unpromising,  expose 
it  to  the  proper  conditions,  and  a  plant  soon  comes  from 
it!  We  go  to  see  wonderful  tricks  of  magicians, 
who  burn  up  a  handkerchief,  and  afterwards  return  it  all 
nicely  ironed  and  perfumed,  and  wonder  at  it— but  no 
trick  ever  played  by  the  most  skilled  of  these  performers 
is  half  so  wonderful  as  the  production  of  a  green,  living, 
growing  plant  from  a  seemingly  dead  and  dry  seed.  Yet 
this,  which  is  almost  a  miracle,  is  so  common,  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  all  about  us,  that  we  do  not  stop  to 
think  how  very  grand  it  all  is.  The  farmer  scatters  what 
seems  like  dry  and  lifeless  chaff,  and  there  appear  acres 
of  green  meadow — yet  what  happens  in  each  little  grass 
seed,  is  as  wonderful  in  its  way,  as  the  motions  of  the 
planets.  But  before  we  talk  of  sowing  the  seed,  and 
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are  the  principal  points  :  1st,  “  sufficient  heat.” — If  you 
were  to  sow  your  Balsam,  or  your  Portulaca  seeds,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  thaws,  but  while  it  was  still  cold,  you 
would  probably  not  find  one  to  come  up.  The  Sweet 
Pea,  and  some  others,  might  stand  this  treatment,  but 
as  a  rule,  seeds  should  not  be  sown  until  tbo  ground  is 
well  warmed.  2d,  “sufficient  moisture.”— If  you  sow 
your  seeds  in  perfectly  dry  soil,  no  change  will  take 
place  in  them  ;  they  will  be  at  the  end  of  one  month,  or 
six  months,  just  as  they  were  put  in ;  place  them  in 
moist  soil,  but  not  wet,  and  they  will  soon  swell,  burst, 
and  a  little  plant  will  appear,  and  this  has  a  relation  to 
2d,  “sufficient  air.” — We  can  not  now  give  space  to  tell 
you  all  about  seeds,  or  why  they  should  need  air ;  you 
must  accept  this  and 
some  other  things  as 
facts.  Ordinary  moist 
soil  contains  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  air ;  wet  soil 
does  not,  as  the  water 
fills  up  the  pores  of  the 
soil,  the  seeds  will  have 
too  much  water,  and  no 
air ;  hence  they  can  not 
grow.  So  your  garden 
should  not  be  too  wet; 
in  most  of  the  States  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  too 
dry.  A  very  good  general 
rule,  is  to  sow  your  seeds 
in  the  open  ground  at  the 
time  the  farmers  are 
planting  their  corn. 
Though  our  garden  talk 
is  already  long,  there  are 
two  or  three  things  yet 
to  be  said.  A  great  fault 
is  sowing  the  seeds  too 
deeply.  Large  seeds,  like 
those  of  the  Sweet  Pea, 
and  Morning  Glories, 
may  be  put  an  inch  deep, 
while  the  finer  seeds,  as 
those  of  the  Petunia,  etc., 
are  so  very  small,  that 
sown  so  deep  as  this,  they 
would  never  be  heard  of. 
Such  fine  seeds  need  but 
the  slightest  possible  cov¬ 
ering  with  earth.  All  the 
seeds  above  named,  may 
be  sown  where  they  are 
to  stay,  but  all  except 
Morning  Glories,  Migno¬ 
nette,  and  Sweet  Peas, 
may  be  as  well  trans- 


more  cheaply  in  collections  than  in  any  other  way.  If 
about  to  start  a  garden  at  the  least  expense,  we  should 
buy  the  seeds  in  “  mixed”  packets,  and  thus  get  a  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  for  the  price  of  one;  each  packet  of  mixed 
seed  will  give  several  varieties,  from  which  seeds  can  be 
saved  for  next  year— the  different  colors  being  kept 
separate,  and  thus  a  large  supply  be  had  for  another 
year.  The  catalogues  of  the  seedsmen  offer  the  varieties 
of  each  plant— Asters,  for  example,  a  dozen  or  more  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  in  separate  packets;  and  then,  “finest 
mixed  ”  at  the  same  price  of  the  separate  packets.  If 
the  mixtures  are  fairly  made,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  not,  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds 
should  give  from  three  to  six  different  colors,  from 
which  the  seeds  may  be  saved  separately.  Taking  the 
popular  annuals,  our  selection  would  be,  for  those  sold 
at  5c.  the  packet.  Asters ;  Balsams  (Touch-Me-Nots) ; 
Candytuft ;  Convolvulus  (Morning  Glories  of  the  finer 
kinds,  for  we  must  have  some  climbers,  you  know) ; 
Mignonette  (should  be  in  every  garden,  for  its  fragrance) ; 
Sweet  Peas  (charming  low  climbers,  and  excellent  to 
cut);  Petunias ;  Drummond's  Phlox  ( Phlox  Drummondii , 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  annuals,  and  in  great 
variety);  China  Pinks;  Portulaca;  Stock  Gilliflowers 
(called  Stocks,  the  Ten-Weeks  sorts  are  best);  Double 
ZinDias  (showy,  large,  and  for  the  garden  only).  If 
some  wish  to  expend  more  on  a  greater  variety,  they 
can  easily  do  so,  but  we  have  in  mind  a  small  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  such  plants  as  are  likely  to  bo  satisfactory  in 
a  large  or  small  garden,  or  even  in  a  window-box,  and 
wo  have  tried  to  name  such  as  will  be  showy  in  the 
garden,  and  for  the  most  part,  useful  for  cut-flowers. 
We  know  those  who  never  cut  flowers,  but  are  great  ad¬ 
mirers  of  them  as  they  grow  in  the  garden,  and  others  to 
whom  a  flower  is  of  but  little  value  if  it  can  not  be  cut, 
and  placed  in  a  vase  in  the  house,  or  made  into  a  bouquet. 

We  have  mentioned  the  wonderful  things  that  happen, 
when  the  dry  and  apparently  lifeless  seeds  are  “  exposed 
to  the  proper  conditions.”  In  starting  our  garden,  we 
must  know  what  those  “  conditions  ”  are,  as,  having 
bought,  or  otherwise  procured  our  seeds,  we  wish  them 
to  give  us  plants.  We  must  have  1st,  sufficient  heat ; 
2d,  sufficient  moisture ;  and  3d,  sufficient  air.  These 


planted  as  not.  It  may  be  that  some  of  you  do  not 
know  what  transplanting  means,  so  we  will  explain  it. 
The  seeds  are  sown,  and  the  young  plants  allowed  to  get 
an  inch  or  so  high ;  then  these  little  plants  are  taken  up 
very  carefully,  a  cloudy,  damp  day  being  the  best,  and 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower.  You  can,  if  you 
choose,  sow  the  seeds  of  all  the  others,  in  a  box,  pan,  or 
pot  of  earth,  in  a  sunny  window,  and  then  transplant 
the  young  plants,  when  they  get  large  enough  to  handle, 
to  the  garden,  oryou  can  sow  them  in  a  nice  spot  in  your 
garden,  and  when  large  enough,  set  them  where  you  wish 
them  to  bloom.  We  are  always  apt  to  sow  seeds  too 
thickly,  and  it  is  well  to  thin  them,  and  set  out  the  plants 
taken  up  in  the  thinning,  in  another  place.  If  you  must 
transplant  when  it  is  not  moist  and  rainy,  water  the  Beed- 
bed  well,  and  also  the  place  where  the  little  plants  are 
to  be  set.  Then  after  ihe  plants  are  put  out,  and  the 
weather  is  sunny,  you  must  shade  the  little  things,  which 
may  be  done  with  shingles  set  so  as  to  screen  them,  or  by 
newspapers,  kept  from  touching  the  plants  by  means  of 
some  sticks  stuck  near  them.  To  keep  the  papers  from 
being  blown  off,  put  some  earth  on  their  edges.  Having 
thus  far  started  your  little  garden,  by  telling  you  about 
sowing  seeds,  which  may  be  those  we  have  named,  or 
any  others  that  you  can  get,  what  we  especially  wish  you 
to  do  is  to  watch  the  seeds  as  they  come  up,  and  how  the 
little  plants  behave  afterwards.  In  some  cases  you  will 
see  a  pair  of  seed-leaves,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  next 
leaves  that  appear  will  be  quite  unlike  these — the  “  rough 
leaves,”  as  the  gardeners  say.  Your  Sweet  Peas  will 
show  no  seed-leaves  at  all,  while  those  of  your  Morning 
Glories  will  be  large,  broad,  and  green.  If  you  love  your 
little  plants,  you  will  watch  all  these  things,  and  we  will 
try  to  tell  you  more  about  them  hereafter. 

Plants  from  Cuttings,  or  “  slips,”  as  they  are  called, 
are  often  easily  raised.  If  some  friend  gives  you  a  “  slip  ” 
of  a  Geranium,  a  Rose,  or  other  p.ant,  you  have  only  to 
set  it  in  a  pot  or  box  of  very  light  sandy  soil ;  pure  sand 
is  better  than  stiff  clayey  soil,  and  give  it  a  plenty  of 
light,  but  not  much  direct  sun.  Keep  the  earth  moist, 
and  usually  in  two  or  three  weeks  (and  with  some  others 
much  sooner)  it  will  push  out  little  roots,  when  it  may 
be  set  out  in  better  soil  in  the  window-box  or  garden. 
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EVERY  LADY 

In  the  United  States  can  afford  to  spend  15  CENTS  to 
learn  what  the  Fashions  are  going  to  be,  and  the  very 
Lowest  Prices  at  which  the  coming  Fashions  can  be 
purchased. 

15  CENTS  will  make  you  a  subscriber  to  the  Spring 
Number  of 

EHRIOHS’  FASHION  QUARTERLY. 

A  Magazine  that  differs  from  all  others  in  that  it  presents  no 
possible,  probable ,  or  imaginary  Fashion-dreams  of  ar¬ 
tists,  and  reprints  from  Foreign  publications— but  in  that  t 
offers  only  Real,  Genuine,  Decided  Fashions,  as  ac¬ 
cepted  and  endorsed  by  the  Elite  of  New  York  City. 

Every  article— Ladies’  and  Children’s  Suits,  Fine  Under¬ 
clothing,  Baby  Wear,  Trimmed  Bonnets,  Lingerie  and  Neck 
Wear,  DresB  Trimmings,  Dress  Goods,  Jewelry,  Gloves,  and 
thousands  of  other  Goods  interesting  to  ladies— each  is 
richly  ilhistrated,  accurately  described,  and  accompanied 
by  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  purchased.  Our  Magazine, 
therefore,  compares  with  other  Fashion  Journals  as  does  a 
good  slice  of  Pudding  with  a  Cooking  Recipe.  Other 
Journals  tell  you  what  can  or  may  be  worn.  Ours  tell  you 
what  is  being  worn,  and  the  price  at  which  you  can  make  it 
up  or  buy  it  ready  made.  We  venture  to  say  that  more 
practical  and  positive  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  ' 
New  York  styles  and  prices  from  one  number  of  our 
“Quarterly,”  than  from  a  dozen  shopping  excursions  to 
New  York  City. 

Interleaved  between  the  Fashions,  our  “  Quarterly  ”  offers 
also  the  very  best  original  Reading  Matter— practical 
essays  on  “  Cooking,”  by  Miss  Corson,  Directress  of  New 
York  Cooking  School— charming  papers,  poems,  and  stories 
by  "  Kate  True  “  Daisy  Eyebright  “  Paul  Long  ”— 
“Madge  Elliott ’’—Mrs.  Pollard,  &c.,  &c.  Instructive  De¬ 
partment  for  Young  Folks. 

Our  enormous  Subscription  List  of  iaBt  rear,  and  our  con¬ 
stant  receipt  of  innumerable  complimentary  letters,  make 
us  believe  that  our  “  Quarterly  ”  ought  to  go  to  every  family 
in  the  United  States.  3 

Subscription  price,  50  cents  per  year  (4  numbers) :  15 
cents  per  Number. 

Address 

EHRICH&CO., 

287,  289, 291, 293.  &  295  Eighth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


^ORGANS0' 

The  oldest,  largest,  and  most  perfect  manufactory  in  the  U.  S. 

^58,000”*' 

«e*  Two  New  Styles  Just  Out. 

\ 

Send  for  Price-  Lists.  ^ 

If  the  passage  of  the  SILVER  BILL 
shall  prove  to  be  as  great  a  BLESSING 
as  the  introduction  of  SILVER-TIPPED 
SHOES  for  CHILDREN,  by  which  MIL¬ 
LIONS  are  saved  annually - ask  your 

sboeman  for  them. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  ttie  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  <>nr  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton.  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


From  SO  to  4®  per  cent  of  custom¬ 
ary  outlays  for  Paints,  Mooting, 
etc.,  can  toe  saved. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Reduced  Price-List. 

H.W.  JOHNS’ 


Liquid  Paints. 

PURE,  UNDILUTED  PAINTS,  FULL  BODY, 
AND  FUEL  U.  S.  STANDARD  MEASURE. 

No  other  paints  for  structural  purposes  equal  these  in  rich¬ 
ness  and  purity  of  color,  covering  capacity,  and  durability. 
Sixteen  newest  shades  and  standard  colors.  Sample  cards 
free  by  mail. 

ROOF  PAINT  -For  Tin  Roofs,  Iron  Work,  &c. 
FIREPROOF  PAINT  —For  inside  woodwork. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING, 

With  WHITE  FIREPROOF  COATING. 

This  well-known  Roofing  is  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  the  only  reliable  substitute  for  tin.  It  is  suita¬ 
ble  for  steep  or  flat  roofs  in  all  climates,  and  forms  t  he  cool¬ 
est  and  most  durable  portable  l  ooting  in  use.  In  rolls  ready 
for  use ;  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

Asbestos  Boiler  Coverings. 

ASBESTOS  BOARDS  FOR  CASKETS.  STEAM  BACK¬ 
ING,  SHEATHINGS,  COATINGS,  CEMENTS,  &C, 
Samples,  Illustrated  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  &c.,  sent  free. 
Liberal  inducements  to  merchants  and  large  consumers. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  C0„ 

87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 


THE  SAFETY 

HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE, 

for  Baking,  Broiling,  Roasting,  and  all 
cooking  for  Laundry  Use.  It  lias  no 
equal.  Fuel  costs  cents  per  hour. 
Send  for  Circular. 

Whitney  .Si  lloll  MannC g  Co., 

1123  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Stockbridge  Manures 


Manure  Tortile  IVtuilsol1  tlie  Crops. 

“  Do  You  Feed  your  Cow  as  you  Feed  your  Pig  ?  ” 

'  Fertilizers  should  not  only  be  compounded  in  different 
proportions,  but  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the 
crops.  For  example:  a  different  source  of  nitrogen  should 
he  used  for  some  crops  titan  for  others,  and  the  same  with 
pota-li.  To  mix  up  a  little  of  this  or  that  in  indifferent  or 
imp-hazard  proportions  is  but  the  crudest  way  of  making  a 
fertilizer,  and  is  generally  employed  bv  those  who  have  re¬ 
fuse  material  to  dispose  of.  Do  you  feed  your  dog  as  you 
feed  your  horse?  your  cow  as  you  feed  your  nig?  They  con¬ 
sume,  it  is  true,  the  same  elements  of  nutrition,  but  they  re¬ 
quire  them  in  different  forms.  The  same  is  true  of  plants. 
Now  this  difference  is  recognized  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
8tockbridge  Manures,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
have  produced  such  satisfactory  and  wonderful  results. 

THEY  SAY: 

Providence  Co..  R.  I.,  Geo.  C.  Elliott,  1877. — ' The  Stock- 
bridge  Manure  produced  twelve  tons  hay  ou  five  acres  land. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass..  W.  J .  Wheeler.  1877. —  Potatoes  yield¬ 
ed  per  acre  on  the  Stockbridge  Manure  175  bushels,  smooth 
and  of  fine  quality. 

Coos  Co.,  N.  H..  John  Morse,  1877.— I  had  Stockbridge  Ma¬ 
nure  for  corn,  pota'oes,  and  fodder  corn,  and  used  it  ny  tne 
side  of  land  witli  stable  manure.  The  result  in  all  being  in 
favor  of  the  Stockbridge,  and  the  potatoes  did  not  rot  as  ou 
stable  manure. 

“  There  are  no  potatoes  so  clean  and  free  from  blemish,  as 
those  grown  with  artificial  fertilizers.”— Am.  Agriculturist. 


C:au  8  Afford,  lo  nse  Fertilizers  ? 

This  question  is  asked  by  nearly  every  farmer,  and  must 
be  answered  by  eacli  one  for  himself.  It  would,  however, 
be  more  easily  answered  if  farmers  knew  better  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  fertilizers.  The  Stockbridge  Manures  are  made  to 
furnish  the  plant-food  for  so  much  crop,  and  before  tho 
farmer  buys,  lie  is  informed  as  to  wit  at  lie  may  reasonably 
expect,  to  obtain  under  average  conditions  of  soil,  season, 
seed,  etc.  The  results  of  the  last  five  years  have  shown  that 
in  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  trials,  the  results  have  been  fully 
equal  to  those  they  were  lead  to  expect,  and  in  some  cases 
far  better,  showing  that  the  application  of  a  certain  amount 
of  plant-food  to  produce  certain  results  is  practicable  as 
well  as  common  sense.  The  Stockbridge  Manures,  there¬ 
fore,  enable  the  farmer  before  buying  them,  to  calculate  ami 
settle  for  himself  whether  he,  under  his  own  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  can  afford  to  use  them  or  not,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  other  fertilizers  in  common  use. 

87  Bushels  per  Acre.— Hampden  Co.,  Mass..  Wiliinm 
Birnie  writes:  “  I  used  $300  worth  last  year.  Results  highly 
satisfactory.  Used$J8toau  acre ;  would  not  have  produced 
50  bn.  of  ears,  and  it  produced  175  bu.  of  ears— sound  corn. 

90  Bushels  Corn  per  Acre.— Essex  Co..  Mass.,  James 
P.  King,  1877.— 1  used  $20  worth  on  one  acre  of  land,  and  har¬ 
vested  90  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  no  other  ma¬ 
nure  being  used.  On  fodder  corn,  $12  worth  to  the  acre,  I 
obtained  more  weight  per  acre  than  with  manure  at  the  rate 
of  4  to  5  cords  per  acre.  I  am  satisfied  as  good  crops  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  Stockbridge  Manures  as  with  stable 
manure,  and  at  a  great  saving  of  labor. 


Originated  by  Prof.  STOCKBRIDGE,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Agriculture  in  the 

MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
Corn  Manure  for  one  acre,  -  -  $20.00 


i  t 
<< 
<< 


-  $10.00 

-  -  $14.00 

-  -  $50.00 

-  -  $10.00 
-  -  $  5.50 


Potato 

Hungarian  “  “  1 

Tobacco  “  “ 

Grass  Top  Dress’g' 

Kitchen  Garden  1-8 

A  special  manure  is  made  for  each  Farm  and  Garden 
Crop,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  particu¬ 
lar  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than 
10,000  acres  in  1877,  and  with  Great  Success. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  for  1878,  mailed  free. 
MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO., 

3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Boston,  43  Chatham  Street. 


ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 

By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  bv  mail 
2nc,  FIVE  Styles  new  patent  Clocks.  Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  BHtfH  &  CO.,  38  Dcy  St.,  N.  Y. 


TEAS 


This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  sunply  consumers  only 
throughout,  tlm  United  States 
witli  PITRE  TEAS  at  prices 
.  ...  never  before  known,  on  themutu- 

al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  New  Price-List. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  €0., 

P.  O.  Box  5509.  No.  8  Church  St.,  New  York  City, 

TJ  I V ERSTDE  FARM.— Jerseys, Berkshires  ,and  Cots* 
Jl  i  •  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys 
Pekm  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas,  Send  for  catalogue. 
_ C,  P,  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

AGENT'S  TjOOIC  J  Ufttalogue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or  with  a  Handbook  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
CeufSt  T;  ‘h  HASTINGS  &  <JQ,,  Worcester,  Muss. 


Invalid  Reclining 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


THE 
33  SSI* 


Send  for 

Circular  to 

FOLDING- CHAIR  CO.,  NEW  BAYUN,  ~CT. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  ami  plank,  by  Doyles’ Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt,  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  ci-rerns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  yonr  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  85  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISIIER, 

_ r».  O.  Box  238,  Ttoclxcstcr,  N.  Y._ 

Jlecnlcomanie  or  Transfer  Pictures,  10c. } 
00  Scrap  or  Jar  Pictures,  10c.  i— all  post-paid, 

(I,  TV,  JFR123EWU  478  W.  Baltimore  jit,,  JJaMmprft,  m, 
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AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
.  for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  819,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St.,  bstw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  In 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  od  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARB,  M.Bb.V.S., 

_ Dean  of  Ihe  Faculty. 

FARMER’S 

WmiMM  ADVISER. 

By  Prof.  I.  HAW,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, N.  Y. 

“  The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  In  the  Englisl) 
Janguag e."~  Country  Gentleman, 

gent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for 
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2,000  Varieties  Hare  ami  Ben  in  i fill  Flower  Seeds. 

500  Varieties  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

500  Varieties  Seed  Potatoes. 

Selected  Seeds  of  all  the  leading  anil  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  Root  and  Forage  Crops  for  Field  and  Sugar 
Beets,  Co  n,  Turnips,  >inta  Baga  Culture,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Carrots,  Mangel  YVurzel,  Grass  Seeds, 
etc.  Fertilizers,  Garden  Tools,  Small  Fruits, 
Flowering  Plants,  and  other  .Requisites  for  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

A  complete  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  the  above,  with 
directions  for  c  ulture,  will  be  found  in 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  an  i  Ama¬ 
teur’s  Guide  lo  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

216  pages,  price  35  Cents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Gardeners’  Almanac  and 
Abridged  Catalogue,  l-'l'i  pages,  with  Monthly  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Operations,  10  Cents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  contains  a 
list  of  500  varieties,  with  a  description  of  th  se  recently  in¬ 
troduced,  with  many  other  desirable  sorts,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  10  Cents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Handbook,  for  the  Farm  and  the 
Garden,  and  alvidg  d  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Implements, 
etc.,  etc.  One  hundred  pages,  many  illustrations,  3  cents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plants,  for  the 
Greenhouse,  Conservatory.  Lawn,  and  Flower  Garden,  free 

See  our  Advertisement  in  April  American  Agriculturist. 

P.  O.  Box,  B.  IS.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

No.  3712.  31  Barclay  St.,  New  York, 

- A  B  C - 

My  Animal  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Catalogue  for  1S73 
is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  application. 


s  on  applicat 

- K  ,J - 

I  pay  more  attention 
to  quality  of  s  ed.t.han 
to  extremely  low 
prices. 

- P  Q, - 

Orders  are  solicited 
early  to  avoid  delay. 

- X  Y  Z - 

Special  inducements 
to  dealers.  Agricultur¬ 
al  Societies,  Farmers’ 
Clubs,  and  others,  re¬ 
quiring  large  quanti¬ 
ties. 


SWEET 

POTATO 


plants.  Early  Peabody,  Nansemond,  Jer¬ 
sey.  Southern  Queen,  Early  Red,  Bermuda. 
Mail,  $1  per  100 :  $2  per  31)0;  Express,  $1  per 
400  ;  £'2  per  1,000;  $8  per  5.000  ;  $15  per  10,000. 
Write  for  circular.  W.  W.  Itat.hbone, 

Sweet  Potato  Culturist,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


rhnirp  iiaai]  Poloiop^  All  the  New  Varieties- 
Yliuice  Bi  tll  I  uldlVC&j  Prices  very  low  to  clear 

out  Stock.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Box  76,  Southport,  Ct. 

A  FREE  GIFT  of  choice  Potatoes  to  purchasers  of 
Seed.  Send  for  Price-list.  Also  Agents  wanted  for  the 
best  article  to  feed  Potato  Bug.  Paris  green  ;  (he  only 
sure  remedy.  Price75c.  D.  R.  WOOD,  Morrisville,  Vt. 

5,000,000  Cabbage  plants,  $1  per  M.  Tomatoes  anil  all 
varieties  of  hot-honae  plants  cheap,  true  to  name,  sent  C.O.D. 
Address,  J.  R.  CLARK  &  SONS,  Waverly,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

A  A  VT?  A  "R  G  Among  Small  Fruits.  Send  for  Cata- 
TtU  X  JutLivij  logue  of  best  varieties. 

POMONA  NURSERY.  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1878  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply;  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
Introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  anil  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
1  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best,  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehend,  Mass. 


Specialties  for  Farmers  and  Others, 

For  Sowing  in  May  and  June. 

EAST  INDI A  .  EC  Y  PIT  AN  or  PEARL  MILLET, 
—Illustrated  and  described  in  Jan.  No.  of  Agriculturist. 
Price  25  cents  per  pkt.,  or  5  pkts.  for  $1.00;  $3.00  per  lb., 
4  lbs  for  $10  by  mail,  pre-paid. 

CJtCFAS  or  EARTH  ALMOND — Price  60  cents 
per  quart,  by  mail,  prepaid ;  $2.50  per  peck. 

PRICKLY  COMFREY.— Roots  $2  per  lb.,  by  mail, 
prepaid. 

Circulars,  fully  describing  the  above,  and  many  other 
good  things,  free  by  mail,  to  all  applicants. 

WM.  H.  CARSON.  Seedsman, 

125  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y. 


iRE  PLANTED  BY  A  MILLION  PEOPLE  IN  AMERICA.  SEE 

Vick’s  Catalogue.— 300  Illustrations,  only  2  cents. 
Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.— 32  pages, 
fine  Illustrations,  and  Colored  Plate  in  each  number. 
Price  $1.25  a  year;  Five  copies  for  $5.00 
Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  50  cents  in 
paper  covers  ;  with  elegant  cloth  covers,  $l.0J. 

All  my  publications  are  printed  iu  English  and  German. 
Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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and:  SEEDSMAN  .  brstj'lebcro:  v,t 


Lane’s  Improved  Imperial  Sugar  Beet,  Sutton’s  Champion 
Purple  Top  Swede  Turnip,  Scarlet  Intermediate  Carrot, 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel,  Yellow  Danvers  Onion, 
Green  Prolific  Cucumber  for  pickles,  and  over  1,000  varieties 
of  other  seeds.  I  make  a  specialty  of  above,  and  can  war¬ 
rant  them  all  Fresh  and  True  to  name.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

C.  E.  ALLEN,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

JOHM  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants;  Bed- 
din"  Plants;  new  and  choice  Roses;  Dahlias.  Well  grown 
and  at  low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts. 
—a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Will  be  _ 

mailed  FREE  to 
all  applicants.  Itcon-> 
tains  colored  plate,  500  engravings, N 
about  150  pages,  and  full  descriptions,' 
prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  1200 
Varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etu. 
Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


CHOICE  PLANTS ! 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS! 


The  best  offer  ever  made.  For 
eatnlogue  address,  with  stamp, 
H.  E.  CHITTY,  Florist. 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


BY  MAIL  FREE. 


« 


_  J  any  adiln _ -  -  -  _ _ 

5  CHOICE  TEA  ROSES, 

4  ASSORTED  VERBENAS, 
2  HELIOTROPES, 

2  GERANIUMS, 
a  FUCHSIAS, 
ioLr — 


a  COLEUS. 

CROMWELL 


Office  Patnpsco  Nurseries 


&  CONCDON, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  LAWN. 

Specialties  :  Magnolias,  Japanese  Maples,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Hardy  and  Chinese  Aza¬ 
leas  »  Roses,  and  Camellias, 

An  immense  collection  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  All  the  very  latest 
novelties.  Price-list  free  ;  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  10  cts. 
PARSONS  &  SONS  CO. 

(Limited.) 
KISSENA  NURSERIES. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

Tlie  Largest  and  most  complete  Stock  in  the 
U.  S.  Jit  prices  to  suit  tlie  times. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  following; 

JUNIPER  Keevesii- fine  plants,  4-5  feet.  Virginiana. 

glauca,  4-5  and  6-7  ft.  Beautiful  6ilvery 
foliage. 

MBOCEJDRUS  Decurrens— one  of  the  finest  Ever¬ 
greens  from  California.  2-3  and  3-4  ft. 

SPRUCE  Mobin da— In  foliage,  has  the  character  of  the 
Deodar  Cedar.  Habit  graceful  and  ele¬ 
gant.  Propagated  from  a  particularly 
hardy  specimen  growing  on  our  grounds. 
2-3  and  3-5  ft. 

SPRUCE  Norway  —  Immense  stock  —  all  sizes  —  well 
shaped. 

SILVER  FIR  European— 2-3  ft.  Nordmann’s,  one  of 
the  finest.  2-3  ft. 

PINES  Monspeliensis — As  vigorous  as  the  Austrian, 
and  more  picturesque,  4-5  ft. 

Jeffreys— A  noble  Fine  from  California,  with 
deep  bluish-green  leaves,  4-5  ft. 

Cembra— Swiss  Stone  Fine,  silvery  foliage,  elegant 
conical  habit,  2-3  and  3-4  ft. 

For  full  descriptions  of  the  Stock  we  offer,  and  prices, 
refer  to  Catalogues  No.  2  Descriptive,  and  No.  4 
Wholesale,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
2n  cents.  Address, 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ' 


The  Coming  Raspberry, 

E.  P.  Roc’s  New  Seedling, 

PRIDE  of  the  HUDSON 


IN  POTS  DURING  MAY.  J 

See  page  112,  March  No.  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Also  nil  the  other  small  l’niit  plants  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Descripti  e  catalogue  and  price-list  free  to  nil.  Address 

TTt  T_>  ■n/NTJ'  Corn wn  11-on-tlie-H  ndson, 
Pi.  I  .  -LA V  Hh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBIIRRY  PLANTS. 

15  Acres  devoted  to  Strawberries,  over  30  varieties.  The 
finest  and  most  extensive  stock  in  the  New  England  States. 
13  new  kinds  added  to  my  list  this  season.  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  sent  free. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  Nor  111  Reading,  Mass. 

Eureka  Strawberry  Huller. 

Introduced  last  season,  and  found  to  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  purpose  ever  invented.  Sent  bv  mail  to  any  address  at 
15  cts.  each  The  trade  supplied.  Address  the  Manufacturer 
and  Inventor,  A.  S.  BUNKER, 

288  Common  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Strawberry  Plants 

ICO  Wilson’s  Albany 
100  Monarch  of  West 
100  Boyden’s  Thirty 
100  Col.  Cheney 
100  Jucunda 
lOOCumberlandTnumph 
GRAPE  VINES 
15  Concord 
12  Hartford  Prolific 


Either  kind 
postpaid 
lor  SI, 00 

Lapham 
&  Anthony 
Clayton,  Del 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 
The  Dollar 
Nursery  free. 


Raspberry  Plants 

(50  Brandywine  Red 
35  Delaware  Red 
75  Mam.  Cluster 

Blackberry  Plants 

35  Early  Wilsons 
35  Dorchester 
35  Kit ta tinny 

Currant  Plants 

20  Red  Dutch 


Strawberry  Plants 

In  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 
CRESCENT  SEEDLING,  Great  American,  For¬ 
est  Rose,  Fres.  Lincoln,  Miner’s  Great  Prolific, 
Capt.  Jack,  Duchesse,  Prouty’s  Seedling,  and 
50  other  NEW  varieties.  Monarch  of  the  West,  Col. 
Cheney,  Chas.  Downing,  Setli  Boyilen,  Black  Defiance,  Wil¬ 
son’s  Albany,  strictly  pure,  etc.,  etc.,  very  cheap  in  large 
quantities.  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue. .  full  of  valuable 
information,  will’be  forwarded  to  applicants  free. 

A.  HANCE  it  SON,  Hell  Bank,  N.  J. 

GRAND  TRIUMPH  IX  HORTICULTURE! 

The  crowning  result  of  Eiqhteen  years  of  care  and  toil — - 
FELTON’S  NE  VV  BERRIES. 

The  Cinderella  and  Continental  STRAWBERRIES 
and  Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  RASPBERRIES  are 
now  offered  to  the  public;  Tested  nine  tears,  and  in  our 
judgment  the  Four  Best  Market  Berries.  E2T"  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  Free.  GIBSON  &  BENNETT, 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 

PLANTS  YET.  NOW  BEADY.  Some  Prices 
page  112,  March  number.  Lower,  if  so  offered  brothers. 
Also,  potted  plants  of  Henrietta,  Pride  of  tlie  Hudson, 
Reliance,  Early  Prolific,  and  Brandywine  Raspberries.  Sure 
to  grow.  Reduced  prices,  l»y  Mail  or  Express. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorrslown,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF 
for  house  and  garden  culture, 

1  sent  to  all  parts  of  tlie  country  . 

in  safety  by  mail  or  express. 

'Address  1,.  B.  CA>E,  liirhmonil,  Inil. 

CHOICE  PLANTS  AND  FINE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

For  Quality,  None  Better;  for  Price,  None  Cheaper. 
Catalogues  free.  The  best  F’loral  Guide  ever  issued,  ‘25c. 
Address  J.  Greives,  Sec.  C.  &  P.  Nurseries,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

GENTS  wanted  in  every  County 
for  the  ACME  POWDER  DUST- 
for  Potato  Bugs  and  all  Insects. 


PLANTS 


SAMPLE  $1.25.  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

Green  &  Norris,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


PBICKLY  COMFREY.— Most  productive  forage 
for  Cows,  Poultry,  Pigs,  and  Pets.  Circulars  for  All. 
Cuttings  $4  per  100.  GEORGE  A.  RICE,  Worcester,  Mass. 

An  Improved  Stock  and  Grain  Farm  in  Eastern  Nebraska, 
50  Berea  under  cultivation.  A  good  location  160  acreB. 
Price  *1,600.  SAMUEL  CHAPIN,  South  Wilbrah&m,  M m, 
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By  mail,  post  paid,  (on  own  roots)  25  cents  apiece,  $2.00 
per  dozen,  $12.00  per  hundred.  Large  plants  (budded 
or  on  own  roots)  by  express  at  purchaser’s  expense  L0 
cents  apiece,  $4.00  per  dozen.  The  most  select 
collection  in  America.  Send  for  Catalogue,  with 
colored  plate,  10c ;  plain,  1'ree. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Mew  Coleus 

“  MUt.TIC0T.01t” 

Anew  and  dl9tlnct  species,  introduced  from  the  Solomon 
Islands.  In  color  it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  rich 
shades  of  crimson,  red,  rose,  &c.,  into  which  the  leaves  sport. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  will  be  found  among  the 
most  useful  of  its  tribe  for  in-door  decoration  &  bedding  out. 

Price— 10  cts.  each,  $4  per  dozen,  by  mail  prepaid.  Price 
to  the  trade  on  application. 

ELLWANQER  &  BARRY,  Eocliester,  N.Y. 

TEiiilToiiMDMi" 

BEAUTIFUL  KVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES,  suitable  for 
immediate  flowering,  safely  by  mail,  at  all  post 
olliees.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  ail  la¬ 
belled.  lor  $1  ;  12  ioi  l»  mr  S3,  2«  for  $4, 35  for 
S5t  75  for  SiO:  100  for  $13.  Semi  for  oar  New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  300  finest 
sorts,  our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  ana  distribut¬ 
ing  Ibises.  the  1MNGEE  &  CONAR1)  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

New  Many  Colored 

COLEUS. 

(COLEUS  MULTICOLOR.) 

Strong  Plants,  by  Mail,  30  cts.  each  ;  by  Express,  $3.00  dozen. 

Address,  ROBERT  VE1TCH  &  SON, 
Catalogues  free.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

NEW  and  BABE  BOSES. 

We  offer  from  our  list  of  oyer  500 
Varieties  of  Roses.  Well  grown,  one 
year  plants,  pot-grown  on  own  roots, 
our  selection.  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
Noisette,  $3  per  doz.;  $20  per  100. 
Teas  and  Chinas,  $2.50  per  doz.; 
$16  per  100.  Young  plants  per  mail, 
$1.00  per  doz.;  $7.00  per  100.  Also 
the  rarest  and  choicest  Evergreen 
and  Ornamental  frees  and  Shrubs  of 
all  varieties  for  planting  In  Lawn, 
Y  ards,  etc. 

MILLER  <&  HAYES,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-M.OSKS|tubIntri5ses 

$1.00  per  Dozen.  I  50e.  per  Dozen. 
BEDDING  PLANTS,  75c.  per  Dozen. 

All  fir, t  class,  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  FREE. 
Address,  fit.  3*.  til It  iiell,  f'ineinnali.  4>. 

OTANICAL  DIRECTORY  FOR  1S7S.— Parts  T. 
&  II.,  containing  the  names  of  about  a  I  ho  sand  students 
of  Botany  in  America,  are  now  ready.  Part  III., relating  to 
Herbaria.  Libraries,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  to  subscribers 
when  ready,  probably  in  May. 

Terms :  10  cts.  for  one  copy ;  $1.00  for  3  copies  ;  $3.00  for 
12  copies ;  sent  on  receipt  of  the  money.— Money  orders  on 
Station  IC,  New  York. 

_ WM.  H.  LEGGETT.  51  E,  81st  St.,  New  York. 

~mmM  fima  i 

(Lutea ),  Beautiful  Yellow  Water-Lily,  the  Queen 
of  the  Southern  water-plants,  whose  charming  description 
la  to  be  found  in  the  August  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine, 
1877.  First  figured  by  Audubon  in  his  Birds  of  America, 
but  not  known  to  botanists  until  1876.  Price  50c.  each  ;  ®4 
per  doz.  Sent  free  by  mail. 

PUETZ  &  HENRY,  Florists,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

A  SPECIALTY. — The 
subscriber  lias  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  engaged  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  growing  the 
,,  ,  ,  PERNS  of  our  own  and 

other  lands,  and  has  now  for  sale  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
varied  collection  in  tne  U.  S.  They  are  now  making  new 
growth,  and  this  is  the  best  lime  to  move  them. 

We  have  large  and  well-grown  specimen  plants  of  more 
than  a  hundred  varieties,  suitable  for  exhibitions  or  window 
ornament,  and  smaller  sizes  for  Florists  and  collector’s  pur¬ 
poses.  The  usual  discount  to  dealers.  A  list,  just  publish¬ 
ed,  will  be  sent  lo  those  desiring  to  purchase 

„  ,  „  J.  W.  MERRILL, 

 Hancock  St.  near  Broadway,  (Jambri  iffcport,  Mass 


PERNS 


GRAPE 


vpvv  In^Ee?’  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 

Spill  r  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters, 
oend  3t.s..np  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List' free. 

_ _ Ts  S.  HUBBARD,  Frolonia,  NT.  Y. 

GUUP’  JEWELRY,  WATCHES,  DIA- 

iUmllG  , ,  <a  specialty).  Articles  m  Silver;  Jewelry  only 
i  caiats  and  upward.  No  deception  in  Quality  or 
puce.  Prices  reasonable.  Over  30  years  at  the  same  place. 

H.  N.  SQUIRES,  97  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WE  SELL 

EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN, 


WANTED  BY 


Market  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

Monthly  wholesale  list  on  application. 

Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Florists, 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Fine  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers. 

To  enjoy  flowers  with  the  least  trouble,  procure  and 
plant  those  which,  wlieu 

ONCE  PLANTED,  WILL  BLOOM  FOR  YEARS. 

No  trouble  with  seed-sowing— with  liot-beds,  or  green¬ 
houses.  The  plants  will  soon  form  clumps  large  enough  to 
divide.  They  are 

EVERYBODY’S  FLOWERS. 

We  have  by  far  the  largest  collection  of  these  plants  in  the 
country,  including  everything  from  the  old-fashioned  Bee 
Balm  and  Moss  Pink,  to'  the  latest  introductions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  Catalogue  for  1878,  containing  the 
latest  additions,  and  giving  much  useful  information  about 
these  popular  plants,  sent  by  mail. 

AVOOLSON  &  CO.,  Passaic.  N.  J. 

Holbrook’s  “  Hew  Eegulator  "  Seed  Drill 

5^  Sows  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 

The  Standard  machine.  Remodeled  for  1875. 

.  Combines  the  best  points  ever  produced.  Sim- 
o|o  oo  Ple>  durable,  easiest  handled,  OPEN  WHITE 
«  ■  Seed  Conductor  shows 

tiie  Seed  Dropping.  Give 
satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 
Made  by  E.E.LUMMUS  &  Co. 

20  S.Market  St.  Boston, Mass* 

B.  M.  &  CO.’S  SPECIALTIES. 

CHESTER  CO.  MAM.  CO  RN.-Thc  best  field  corn. 
10i)  to  125  bus.  per  acre,  a  sure  crop.  50c.  per  lb.,  post-paid. 
$4  per  bus.  2  bus.  $7. 

OUR  SUREHEAD  CABBAGE, -A  new  hybrid  of 
Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead.  Remarkable  for  solidity  of 
head.  Pki.  25c. 

OUR  BAYVIEW  HYBRID  MELON,  is  a  new 

Cantalope  ot  large  size  and  great  productiveness.  PI; t.  25c. 

Also  FARMERS’  FAV.  BENT  CORN,  CAL. 
BROOM  CORN,  etc. 

Our  prices  will  compare  favorably  with  any  reliable  bouse 
in  America.  All  the  leading  Field.  Veg.  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Agr'l  implements,  etc.  For  elegant  illustrated  Catalogue, 

Address  BENSON,  MAULE  it  CO., 

223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia. 

See  advertisement,  page  199.  Pa. 

Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

The  Superior  excellence  of  this  Guano  has  been  so  success¬ 
fully  demonstrated  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 
and  garden  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  having  exceed¬ 
ed  the  enormous  aggregate  of  35,000  ions  in  a  single  season— 
that  it  is  now  offered  for  sale  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country,  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  these 
very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  has  acquired  a  reputation 
equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano.  It  is  rich 
in  Bone  Phosphate  ot  Lime,  finely  ground  (a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  whicn  is  immediately  soluble),  Ammonia,  and 
Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  :\s  plant-food, 
manufactured  at  the  Company’s  works,  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
chemist.* 

PACIEIC  GUANO  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  9tli,  1878. 

NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO„  55  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 

"Your  favor  to  bum!,  We  uon’t  want  any  of  the  Slip 
“Shares  among  the  lot  of  Points  ordered.  We  fail  to  see 
"  where  they  uenelit  any  one  but  the  Manufacturer  and 
“  Farmer.  You  make  more  money  out  of  them  than  out  of 
“  the  ordinary  point,  and  the  Farmer  can  put  his 
.“Plow  in  order  for  about  half  the  expense  of  bny- 
“  ing  a  new  point.  We  had  rather  sell  a  point 

“  than  a  slip.”  Yours,  &c. - .” 

We  print  the  above  as  a  specimen  of  many 
frank  and  honest  letters  that  we  receive  from 
Healers.  We  appeal  to  the  Farmers  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  us.  Not  only  hall' the  money  is  saved, 
but  also  half  the  labor,  and  when  ground  is  dry,  even  more. 


Front’s 

Hoeing 

Machine. 


Worth  double  its  cost  to  any  farmer  for  hoeing  Tobacco, 
Cabbage.  Corn,  or  any  other  hoed  crops.  Has  been  in  use 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has 
more  friends  than  any  other  implement  lor  hoeing  by  horse¬ 
power.  For  further  particulars,  send  for  Ill’ct  Catalogue  to 
THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO„ 

Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedders, 
Feed  Cutters,  Blows,  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


iiobson,  huhudo&cd: 

'  J.5AGENTS 
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PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Imported  direct  from  Peru,  by 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  St,  CO., 

AGENTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  PERU, 

No.  OB  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano — 10  p.  c.  Ammonia  Standard. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano— Lobos. 

The  “  Lobos,”  containing  6  per  cent  Ammonia,  15@20  per 
cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  3@5  per  cent  Potassa,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  general  Fertilizer  in  the  market,  being 
admirably  adapted  for  Cereals,  Corn,  Boot  Crops,  Sugar 
Cane,  and  Cotton. 

Circulars  sent  free  on  application. 


m. 

S  PERUVIAN  I 

(GUAM 

(WARRANTED) 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS. 

Per  ton  as  follows  : 

GENUINE  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  $56. 
Russel  Coe’s  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime,  $40. 
Double  Refined  Poudrette,  $22.50. 
Animoniated  Animal  Matter  (Bone,  Meut, 
and  Blood),  unequaled  for  the  price,  $22.50. 
Ground  Bone,  $27  it  $30. 

Best  Land  Plaster.  $8  per  ton,  in  barrels. 

Send  for  TWENTY-THIRD  annual  pam¬ 
phlet.  Order  direct  of 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 


Dealer  in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Fertilizers. 

CO  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Bone  Meal. 

Fine  ground.  Warranted  pure.  Manufactured  by 
S.  II.  MORGAN.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Circular. 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE  THE  BEST. 

PREMIUM  HOME 

Grows  WHEAT  and  GRASS?  equal  to  manure* 

ut  Half  tlse  Cost,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Farmers!!  Send  questions  on  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio.  Circulars  Free. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Manure 
Baling  Go. 

For  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
culars  apply  to 

g  JOHN  R.  BURNETT, 
Hi  Box  165,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Baling  Yard,  Corner 
of  Oliver  St.  and  New 
g;  Jersey  Rail  Road  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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ambtucant  agriculturist. 


[May, 


CLEANING  P! PES,  DRAtMS,  &c. 


Having  had  occasion  recently  to  open  an  ob¬ 
structed  drain,  we  procured  one  of  Whitman’s 
“  Fountain  Pumps.”  We  found  it  very  effec¬ 
tive  ;  a  stream  of  water  being  forced  from  a 
barrel  brought  for  the  purpose,  into  the  drain, 
clearing  it  completely  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  advantage  of  being  able  to  procure  a  very 
considerable  pressure,  if  needed,  or  to  force  a 
continued  and  rapid  stream  of  water  into  the 
drain,  is  very  obvious.  Either  of  these  may  be 
done  with  the  “Fountain  Pump”  better  than 
with  any  other  simple  contrivance  known  to  us. 
If  mud  or  sand  has  become  consolidated  in  the 
drain,  the  stream  of  water  may  be  thrown  into 
it  with  sufficient  strength  to  break  up  the  mass 
and  wash  it  away.  It  is  well  to  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  in  using  force  to  clean  a  drain  or 
water-pipe,  to  drive  the  obstruction  back  in  the 
way  in  which  it  entered  the  pipe.  Water-pipes 
or  waste-pipes  in  a  dwelling,  that  have  become 
obstructed,  may  be  cleared  very  rapidly  with 
this  force-pump. — Am.  Agriculturist,  July,  1877. 


“Adapted  To  Many  Uses,1 


This  pump,  owing  to  its  peculiar  construction,  is  adapted  to  many 
uses  for  which  an  ordinary  pump  is  unavailable.  Its  mechanism  is 
simple.  Vigorously  handled  the  pump  will  throw  a  stream  fifty  feet, 
making  it  very  useful  in  cases  of  sudden  fire.  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  indorse  it  on  this  account.  It  is  portable  in  an  unusual  degree, 
as  the  operator  may  swing  a  pailful  of  water  on  his  arm,  and  point¬ 
ing  the  nozzle  in  any  desired  direction  distribute  water,  mixtures, 
compounds,  on  trees,  flowers,  plants,  insects,  or  anything  that  may  re¬ 
quire  drenching.  As  an  agent  for  ttie  destruction  of  the  Potato-Beetle 
and  other  noxious  insects,  it  is  invaluable.  The  distribution  of  Paris 
Green  in  a  water  solution  is  generally  coming  into  favor,  as  ttie  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  farmers,  the  past  summer,  was  that  the  poison  mixed 
with  flour  had  a  tendency  to  burn  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  Bee 
Keeper  reoorts  that  one  of  these  pumps  is  a  trustworthy  agent  for 
controlling  bees  while  in  the  air,  a  plentiful  spray  from  a  “rose 
nozzle  causing  the  bees  to  come  down  without  ceremony.  It  is  also 
useful  as  a  syringe  for  veterinary  practice,  and  as  for  its  household 
use9  they  are  various,  and  will  suggest  themselves  to  all  without 
prompting. 


Oxford,  N.  C.,  Dec.  II,  1878. 

We  have  just  had  a  fire  in  our  town,  and  used 
the  pump  you  sent  us  in  J une  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Indeed,  we  think  it  would  have  been  a 
very  disastrous  fire  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pump.  We  think  every  family  in  a  country  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  should  have  at  least  one.— H.  C. 
&  W.  G.  H. 


The  Lidios  Like  It, 

The  Men  think  It  a  Good  Thing, 

And  the  Children  Cry  for  It, 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  May  31,  1877. 

Wg  took  the  pump  along  and  created  some 
little  excitement.  The  ladies  like  it,  the  men 
think  it  a  good  thing,  and  the  children  cry  for 
it.— J.  W.  C.  &  SONS. 


No  Dwelling,  Country  Home  os*  Factory  sliouid  be  wiiliont  tSie  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  Earge  Illustrated  Circular. 

WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  E,  I. 


J.  A. 


Serviceable  Silver-Plated  Ware 

“Silver  Steel ”  and  “Albata”  Silver-Plated. 

Save  the  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  bay  direct 
of  Manufacturers  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

An  opportunity  Is  now  given  to  buy  any  of  the  silver- 
plated  ware  manufactured  by  us  direct.  The  goo  ,s  are 
made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  years. 

These  are  not  cheap  brass  goods,  like  the 
so-called  “  Premium  Silver  Ware,”  with  which 
the  market  is  flooded,  hut  are  warranted  as 
represented.  Remember,  brass 


goods  are  poisonous  ! 


We  will  pay 
postage  on  small 
packages  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  the 
price. 

6  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handle 

and  blade,  all  silver-plated . $2.50 

6  Desert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-plated. . .$2.00 

12  Steel  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented. .$1.50 

12  Steel  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

12  Silver  Steel  Table  Forks,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 


1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated.. 

1  Soup  or  Oyster  Ladle  (11  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated. . $1.25 

(See  illustration,  which  shows  style,  of  last  two  mentioned  articles.) 

The  entire  set  (50  pieces) . $11.00 

Since  our  former  advertisements  appeared,  we  have  decided  to  give  the  readers  of 
tile  American  Agriculturist  a  higher  grade  of  goods  than  those  heretofore  adver¬ 
tised  Not  that  the  others  did  not  give  perfect  satisfaction,  but  we  feel  that  the  new 
designs  (made  expressly  for  this  trade)  will,  in  quality  and  finish,  be  more  desirable, 
and  well  worth  the  small  advance  in  price. 

All  sums  over  $1  should  be  sent  in  Registered  letter. 


Address 


STEVENS  BROS.  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 


CALCICAKE; 

or,  Compressed  Calcimine. 

Something:  New  for  Walls  and  Ceilings.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  Economical.  Beady  for  Use,  and 
can  be  Applied  by  Any  One. 

AYEEILL  PAINT, 

READY  FOR  USE. 

This  Paint  is  indorsed  as  the  best  by  thousands  who  have 
used  it  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Send  for  Sample  Cards,  furnished  free  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y.$  171  East  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago ;  132  East  River  St.,  Cleve¬ 
lands  N.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Race  Sts., 
Philadelphia  ;  191  High  St.,  Boston. 


J. 


LLOYD  HAICH, 

Manufacturer  of 


Steel  anil  Iron  fire,  ai  fire  Rope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  anil  Vineyard 
XV  ire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  Mo.  81  John  St.,  Mew  York  City. 

P.  O.  BOX  2,339. _ _ 

RANDOLPH’S  NEW  DITCHER,""" 


A.  A  RF.VERSTBfiE  — Double  F.nder  — 
doing  work  of  sixty  men  by  horse-power 
■S**®"*  at  cost  of  six!  Steam  Machines,  costing 
less  than  $l<>  per  day  to  run,  doing 
from  $100  to  $14(1  work.  Circulars  from 
RANDOLPH  BROS., 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 


mm 


23®  tablis  la.e>c3L  X837. 


The  “ Phoenix  Brand” 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD 

IS  MANUFACTURED  BY 

TIE  ©3LB>  MJTCH  I»I80CESS, 
the  only  true  method  to  make  the  best  lead;  and,  as  we 
make  perfectly  pure  lead  only,  consumers  can  always 
rely  on  Its  quality. 

ECKSTEIN,  HIRES  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


We  send  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
a  one-blade  boy’s  knife,  razor 
steel,  for  25c.;  a  heavy  one-blade 
knife,  4-inch,  50c. ;  a  two-blade 
knife  50c. ;  heavy  2-blade  knife, 
60c.;  extra  thick  2-blade  knife, 
75e.;  ebony  handle,  3-blade,  $1 ; 
ivory  handle,  3-blade,  $1.25 ; 
ladies  pen-knives  25  to  75  cents; 
Razor  Steel  Pruning  knife,  75c.  to  $1.  Our  goods  are  hand- 
forged  from  best  razor  steel,  and  every  blade  warranted;  we 
will  exchange  any  found  soft  or  flawy.  We  aim  to  build  up  a 
permanent  trade.  MAHER  &  GROSH,  Cutlers ,  Toledo,  O. 

PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,'  BUTTER,  ifcc.,  <fcc. 
Also  Agents  for  Hornby's  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  279  Washington-st...  N.  Y. 

(Est’d  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


RAZOR  STEEL 

Pocket 

KMXVES. 


E,  &  0,  WARD, 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

UNIVERSAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  for  the  house  or 
for  out-door  wells  of  any 
depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  iorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  lie  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  lo  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WEED 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  i)4-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Newton  <fc  Hale, 
Chicago. 

Pacific  <  oasi  Agency.  Dunham,  Car- 
rigan&i  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTURE  K  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

_ FA. _ 

More  than  300  Different  Styles 

LIFT  AND  FOEGE  PUMPS, 

Hydraulic  Rams,  &o. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices,  .jgj! 

RUSVSSEY  &,  CO., 

Seneca.  Falls,  N.  Y.,U.  S.  A. 

Portable  Pump  —  Fire  Extinguisher. 

With  Graduating  Sprinkler— jet,  spray,  or  finest  mist 
at  will ;  as  Garden  Engine  and  insect  destroyer,  the  most 
efficient  and  cheapest  ever  sold.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  N.  PAGE,  Jr.,  Wakefield,  Mass, 

TIE  DRIVEN  WELL, 

Town  and  County  privileges  lor  malting 
Driven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  Mriven  'Well 
SPsvteiit,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WS¥3.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 


Say 
where 
yon  saw 
this. 


Champion  Combination  £nd  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  Foot  Lathes,  Amateur  Steam  En¬ 
gines  <fc  Boilers,  Cylinder  Saws  and  Stave 
Machines.  Send  stamp  for  price.  S‘ranro’9 
Cylinder  Saw  &  Mach.  Co.  Taunton  Mass- 


1878.] 
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adapted  to  all  larm  purposes. 
Rubber  and  Punching  Pr 


ALLEN’S  PLANET,  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 

are  standard  machines ;  thousands  in  use  ;  have  taken  the  Centennial ,  Franklin  Institute 
Silver,  Erf  urt,  Germany,  and  other  medals.  Sold  either  separate  or  combined  :  the  com¬ 
bined  tool  ( Agriculturist  Premium),  is  greatly  improved  for  1878.  PRICES  much  re¬ 
duced.  THE  FLANET  Jr.  HOUSE  HOE,  popular  in  1S77,  is  perfected  for  1878. 
AVrought  bolted  frame,  polished  cast  steel  teeth,  patent  clevis,  etc.  Our  catalogue  IS 
FREE.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  No.  223  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

YYLE  VERTICAL  ~ 

; iii< l  Yale  Vertical  Engines. 

The  best  built  and  best  finished  Machine  in  the 
Market.  *‘Tlie  best  is  the  cheapest.” 

The  Yale  Vertical  Mill  lias  an  iron  frame,  and  the 
very  best  of  French  llurr  stones,  is  self-oiling  and  self- 
jjQ  feeding,  and  for  quantity  and  quality  ground  it  hits  no 
superior .  Adjustable-balanced;  long  bearings,  best  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  in  every  respect  it  is  the  cheapest  mill 
ever  offered. 

The  Yale  Vertical  Engine  Is  the  best  and  most 

economical  for  either  land  or  marine  use,  and  is  especially  . _ 

We  also  manufacture  Horizontal  Engines,  either  with  or  without  the  Eider  cut-off 
esses.  Send  for  illustrated  circular.  YAEE  IRON  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  liY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
922  N.  2nd  St.,  Kt.  Louis. 

A.  B.  COHU,  Cen.  Agent, 

197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

BUY  THE 
A.  P.  DICKEY 

Fanning  Mill. 

No  good  Farmer 
’  can  afford  to  mar. 
ket  dirty  grain. 

A  moderate  quality 

_ L»f  grain,  well  cleaned, 

^brings  a  better  price 
g  than  the  nicest  grade 
in  dirty  condition. 

Address  A.  P.  HICKEY,  Racine,  AVIS. 

A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N,  Y„  Agent  for  New  York 
and  Export  Trade. _ 

The  “  Thomas”  Kake  is  made  for 
farmers  who  want  a  first  class 
Bake  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 
It  costs  less  for  repairs,  does  bet¬ 
ter  work,  and  is  more  durable  than 
^  any  other  rake.  It  is  the  standard 
if  everywhere.  We  also  make  a  low- 
_  ~  er  priced  rake, and  the  best  Revolv¬ 
ing  Rake  In  the  market.  Send  for  circulars.  Order  from 
the  factory  if  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them.  Made  bv 
_ J.  H.  THOMAS  &  SONS,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

Beecher  Baskets. 


Star 

Basket. 


PATENTED  DECEMBER  17,  1872. 

IMPROVED 
Square 
a  Basket. 


VENEER  BASKETS.  Patented  May  31, 1864. 

For  circular  of  description,  &c„  address 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westville,  Conn. 

rflHE  MILFORD  BASKET  CO.  are  now  prepared 
X.  to  furnish  (at  Seduced  Prices)  the  square  Verbena 
Basket,  Quart,  Pint,  and  A  Quart  Berry  Basket,  with  or 
without  crates.  Send  for  price  list. 

MILFORD  BASKET  CO.,  Milford,  Del. 

C.  COLBY  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

BERRY  8b°axsekse^.d 

_ Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List, _ 

“  The  Aquapult,”  a  new 
and  greatly  improved  Fire- 
Extinguisher,  Garden  Engine, 
Window  and  Carriage  Washer, 
Tree,  Vine)  and  Shrub  Pro¬ 
tector  from  Insects,  etc.,  for 
starting  Aqueducts,  and  vari¬ 
ous  uses  which  readily  suggest 
themselves.  No  Dwelling, 
Factory,  Railroad  Station  or 

.  - Wooden  Railroad  Bridge  or 

Viaduct  should  L-e  without  one  of  these  valuable  articles.  Weight,  with 
Dose,  5  lbs.;  throws  water  60  feet.  Price,  $9.00  each,  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.  Manufactured  by  W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS,  Middletown,  Ct.,  the 
t-ldeit  and  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Pumps  in  the  world.  Branch 
Warehouses,  85  and  87  John  St.,  New  York  ;  197  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE 

“DOMESTIC”  ENGINE. 

2  aud  4  Horse-Power. 
PRINCIPAL  FEATURES. 
Cold  Bearings,  Harden¬ 
ed  Steel  Pins,  Casted 
Steel  Connections,  and 

all  pax-ts  interchangeable. 

WROUGHT-IRON  BOILER. 

Nothing  Cheap  but  the  Price. 

F.  F.  &  A.  B.  LANDIS, 

Manufacturers,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing.),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $242.00 

4M  “  "  .  283.50 

6K  “  “  .  343.50 

Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Established  in  1840. 

Eureka  Safety  Power. 


h.p. 

cyl. 

ht. 

space. 

wt.  price. 

2 

|  3^x4 

48  in 

40x25 

900 

$  150  | 

4 

4x6 

!  56 

46x30 

1600 

250  1 

6 

1  5x7 

1  72 

72x42 

2700 

400  1 

Also  Spark  Arre  ting  Porta¬ 
bles, and  Stationary  Engines  for 
Plantations.  Send  for  Circulars. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

Say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

“  Eclipse” 

FARM 
ENGINE 

[See  page  210, 
Agriculturist, 
1S77.]  Send  for 
Centennial 
Judges’  Report 
and  Catalogue 
of  Engines, Boil¬ 
ers,  Sawmills, 
&c.  Address 
FRICK  &  CO., 
Waynesboro, 
FranklinCo„Pa 


FARM  ENGINES,  both  Horizontal  and  Vertical. 
STATIONARY  ENGINES  AND  SAW-MILLS, 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  line  of  Engine  patterns 
In  U.  S.  Successors  to  Utica  Steam  Engine  Co.,  formerly 
Wood  &  Mann,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Address 

TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Westminster,  Maryland. 

SNYDER’S 
“  Little  Giant” 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

For  Farmers,  Machinists, 
Printers,  and  all  requiring 
Light  Power. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  H.  P. 
Prices  for  Engine  ami  Boiler 
complete,  from  *150  to  $150. 
We  make  the  Strongest  Boiler 
and  the  Best  Engine  in  the 
country.  Call  at  our  Factory 
and  examine,  or  send  for  free 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

V  SNYDER  BROS., 
94  Fulton  St,,  New  York. 

RSass  for  stocking  ponds — Pelciu 
tff®  Ducks,  Bronze*  Narragahsett  Turkeys, Light 
Brahmas.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  1.  C.  C. It.,  and  Cotswolds, 
at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  -which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  sgiace  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  169. 

Tlae  Grass  Family. — An  address  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  recent  fair  of  the  Cattaraugus  Ag’l  Society, 
by  Prof.  J.  T.  Edwards,  and  is  quite  out  of  the  usual 
style  of  such  addresses.  The  author  has  fallen  into 
some  singular  errors— he  says :  “  Prior  to  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  our  English  ancestors  had  no  potatoes, 
corn,  turnips,  squashes,  carrots,  nor  cabbages.” — Cab¬ 
bages  were  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Celts,  and  carrots 
and  turnips  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  He  de¬ 
fines  a  grass  thus:  “It  is  a  plant  with  a  hollow  stem,” 
yet  he  enumerates  Indian  corn  and  sugar  cane,  the  stems 
of  which  are  not  especially  “hollow,”  among  grasses. 

ISest  Cows  For  .flilk  sold  Bultcr, — 

“W.  W.  M.,’  Greenwood,  Del.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  best  cows  for  farm  use,  for  milk  and  butter,  are 
grade  Jerseys.  Cows  of  this  kind  that  will  make  300 
pounds  of  the  choicest  butter  in  a  year,  can  be  procured 
from  parties  who  make  a  business  of  breeding  them,  and 
they  cost  hut  one-third  or  one-half  as  much  as  prize  Jer¬ 
seys.  See  article  with  illustration  of  a  grade  Jersey  cow 
on  first  page  of  the  Nov.  (1877)  American  Agriculturist. 

Who  is  the  Breeder. — “  W.  C.,”  Hat¬ 
field,  Tcnn.  The  breeder  of  an  animal,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Association  last  year, 
is  the  person  who  couples  the  sire  and  dam.  This  de¬ 
cision  revokes  all  former  ones  to  the  contrary,  and  is 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  professional  breeder,  and 
not  in  that  of  the  farmer  ;  under  this  ruling  a  farmer 
who  buys  a  cow  in  calf,  and  raises  the  progeny,  has 
no  credit  as  the  breeder  of  the  young  animal.  There 
are  other  reasons  why  this  decision  is  objectionable. 

The  Performance  of  a  Orudc  Jcr- 
sey  Cow. — “A.  G.  D.,”  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  reports 
that  his  Grade  Jersey  cow,  “Nelly,”  four  years  old,  has 
made,  the  past  summer,  an  average  of  10  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  week,  the  highest  yield  being  11  pounds  3  oz.  On 
Nov.  22d  last,  the  cream  taken  from  10  quarts  of  milk 
was  churned,  and  gave  1  pound  15  ounces  of  butter. 

To  Destroy  I. ice. — “M.  D.,”  Pike  'Co., 
Mo.  Any  greasy  matter  will  destroy  lice  upon  animals, 
if  it  can  he  brought  into  contact  with  them.  Some  more 
than  usually  penetrating  and  easily  spreading  oil,  such  as 
kerosene,  diluted  with  lard,  or  sweet  oil,  is  the  most 
effective.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  in  50 
parts  of  sweet  oil,  or  lard,  is  also  effective.  As  nothing 
of  this  kind  kills  the  eggs,  the  application  must  he 
repeated  frequently  to  destroy  the  newly  hatched  lice. 

dumber  of  Acres  under  Tobacco. 

— “  A.  G.  P.,”  Colesburg,  Pa.  In  1870  there  were  over 
202,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Estimating  the  average  product  at  about  800  lbs.  per 
acre,  we  may  conclude  that  over  300,000  acres  were  under 
this  crop.  It  is  not  fair  to  consider  that  land  is  “dese¬ 
crated”  as  you  believe  by  this  use,  or  that  the  produce  is 
worse  than  wasted.  The  crop  and  its  after  manipulation 
serves  as  a  means  for  putting  much  money  into  circula¬ 
tion,  and  finding  emploj’ment  for  many  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple.  That  we  could  get  along  without  tobacco  is  an  ar¬ 
gument  that  would  apply  to  every  article  of  luxury,  in¬ 
cluding  tea,  coffee,  silk,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  etc. 

I>ip  for  Scabby  Sheep. — “H.  A.,” 

Smith  Co.,  Kansas,  recommends  a  dip  made  of  7  pounds 
each  of  lime,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  boiled  iu  60  gallons 
of  water,  as  a  cure  for  scab  iu  sheep. 

Treatment  for  Scratches  in  a 
Horse.— “  G.  II.  II.,”  Geneva,  N.  Y.  “Scratches”  is 
in  reality  a  disease  of  the  blood,  and  if  the  discharge  at 
the  heels  is  stopped  without  removing  the  disease  itself, 
the  effusion  gathers  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  may 
result  in  “  stocking”  of  the  legs,  or  dropsical  swellings, 
elsewhere.  It  would  be  well  to  nse  some  laxative  physic 
at  first  with  the  best  aud  most  nutritious  food— for  in¬ 
stance,  a  pint  ol  raw  linseed-oil  two  or  three  times,  with 
one  day  intervening  between  the  doses,  and  follow  this 
with  half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  given  daily 
for  some  weeks  in  the  feed.  Wash  the  legs  with  warm 
water  and  soap,  then  dress  with  a  solution  of  10  grains 
of  carbolic  acid  in  one  tablespoon ful  of  water,  and  finally 
brush  it  over  with  a  large  feather,  dipped  in  glycerine. 
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will  make  a  cord  of  wood,  if  it  ingrowing  in  close  tim¬ 
bers,  and  the  limbs  are  not  heavy.  If  the  limbs  are  large 
and  spreading,  such  a  tree  will  make  114  to  1)4  cords.  A 
tree  one  foot  in  diameter  will  make  only  a  fourth  as 
much  as  one  twice  the  diameter.  In  estimating,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  this  fact. 

€SreeB&  — “C.  E.  S.,”  Lewiston, 

Me.  Plowing  in  green  crops  is  a  good  way  to  begin  in 
renovating  a  run  down  farm,  but  more  than  that  is  needed. 
It  is  difficult  at  first  to  get  a  heavy  crop  to  plow  under, 
and  a  light  crop  does  little  good.  It  isuest  to  use  some 
artificial  fertilizer,  such  as  Peruvian  guano,  or  the  pre¬ 
pared  chemical  manures,  to  help  the  first  crop.  When 
land  will  produce  a  fair  burden  of  clover,  and  that  is 
plowed  in,  a  very  good  beginning  is  made  ;  but  that  must 
"be  followed  by  a  regular  course  of  manuring  and  cropping, 
«lse  the  benefit  will  soon  be  lost  again. 

ISo fting  of  §<>d. — “R.  P.  H.,”  Towah, 

Wis.  Sod  from  a  natural  meadow  decomposes  very  slow¬ 
ly,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  rapid  method  of  hastening  the 
process,  except  the  addition  of  plenty  of  lime.  If  the 
partly  rotted  sods  are  intended  for  the  fertilizing  of  light 
land,  we  would  suggest  that  they  be  spread  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  now  and  plowed  in  as  early  as  possible.  They  will 
rot  more  quickly  in  that  way  than  any  other. 

Artificial  Fertilizing.  — “G.  W.,” 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa.  We  do  not  doubt  that  a  farm  may 
be  very  easily  carried  on  with  but  little  live  stock  and 
grain  sold  yearly  to  pay  expenses,  by  a  system  of  chemical 
fertilizing,  with  an  occasional  green  crop  plowed  in.  But 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture  is  raising  live 
stock,  either  for  meat  or  dairy  purposes,  growing  grain 
to  feed  them,  adding  some  purchased  foods,  and  using 
some  artificial  fertilizers  to  help  out  what  is  made  on  the 
farm;  while  the  poorest  business  is  growing  grain  for 
sale  only.  Different  fertilizers  are  compounded  by  the 
dealers  to  suit  the  needs  of  various  crops. 

Questions  for  Discussion, — TheYolina 

<Mich.)  Farmers’  Club  have  the  following  programme  of 
subjects  for  discussion  for  the  present  year,  viz. :  Breed¬ 
ing  and  management  of  hogs ;  clover  and  its  management , 
farm  stock,  kinds,  proportions,  and  management; 
(a  volume  might  be  written  on  this  subject);  corn,  its 
varieties  and  cultivation;  sheep  shearing,  show  of  stock 
and  implemeuts  in  May;  wheat,  varieties  and  cultivation  ; 
Town  Fair  in  October;  experience  meeting  in  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  and  in  December  an  address  by  the  President. 

The  Oxlbrd.Wown  limn  “  Free- 
land.”— T.  S,  Cooper,  “Linden  Grove,”  Coopersburg, 
Pa.,  writes  in  regard  to  the  noted  Oxford-Down  Bam 
”  Freeland  ”  as  follows :  ‘In  your  issue  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber  appeared  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  t tie  celebrated  Ox¬ 
ford-Down  Ram  ‘Freeland.’  Will  you  kindly  allow  me 
to  state  tiiat  ‘  Freeland  ’  was  bred  by  and  belonged  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  Milton  Druce,  Eynsham,  England,  who,  in  1875, 
hired  him  for  the  season  to  Mr.  John  Treadwell  for  50 
guineas.  In  1876  1  hired  him  at  public  auction  from  Mr. 
Druce  for  85  guineas,  and  in  1S77  purchased  him  outright 
for  a  long  price  from  that  gentleman.  lie  is  now  at 
Linden  Grove,  where  I  intend  he  shall  end  his  days.  I 
have  forwarded  you  my  Catalogue  by  this  mail,  from 
which  you  will  be  able  to  gather  some  interesting  parti¬ 
culars  concerning  the  breed  generally,  as  well  as  a  his¬ 
tory  of  ‘Freeland,’  and  the  number  of  prizes  won  by 
him  in  England.  He  has  done  excellent  service  in  my 
flock  of  imported  ewes  this  fall,  a  number  of  which  I 
have  retained  for  my  own  breeding,  so  convinced  am  I  of 
the  superiority  of  the  breed  for  general  purposes  in 
America.  With  my  Oxford-Downs  1  won  the  flock  prize 
of  $100  at  St.  Louis  last  fall,  a  pretty  good  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  the  breed,  and  my  correspondence  has  of 
iate  been  largely  increased,  owing  to  the  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  received  respecting  them,  which  also  shows  their 
growing  popularity.  In  booking  orders  for  spring  lambs 
I  shall  soon  have  reached  the  length  of  my  tether.” 

Cam  fl»otatoes  1»e  Kaised  Ferpctii. 
ally  on  the  Same  Soil  ?— “F.,”  Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 
There  is  no  reason  why  potatoes  should  not  be  grown 
year  after  year  upon  the  same  soil,  if  proper  fertilizers  are 
supplied.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  do  this.  Potatoes 
may  be  grown  once  every  four  years,  by  making  a  rotation 
of  grass  and  clover,  potatoes  on  the  sod,  and  wheat,  rye, 
or  other  small  grain  or  perhaps  a  crop  of  peas,  or  oats, 
intervening.  On  10(1  acres  there  may  then  be  20  to  25 
acres  of  potatoes  yielding  $1,000  each  year,  which  is  a 
handsome  money  income.  Potatoes  take  from  the  soil 
chiefly  potash  and  lime,  and  if  the  waste  and  vines  are 
returned,  there  is  little  exhaustion. 

The  Cultivation  of  Cranberries. — 

We  hear  occasionally  of  large  profits  from  cranberry  cul¬ 
ture,  but  rarely  of  the  losses.  That  many  undertakings 
in  cranberry  growing  have  been  altogether  the  reverse  of 


profitable,  is  as  true  as  that  many  have  paid  handsome 
returns.  There  is  no  culture  which  requires  such  pecu¬ 
liar  conditions,  and  unless  these  are  naturally  present, 
or  artificially  provided,  failure  is  very  sure  to  follow. 
Because  cranberries  often  grow  wild  in  abundance,  many 
think  they  need  but  little  care,  while  the  fact  is,  their 
natural  localities  are  of  a  kind  very  difficult  to  imitate. 
No  one  should  invest  money  in  an  attempt  to  grow  this 
fruit,  without  first  thoroughly  understanding  its  require¬ 
ments,  and  making  sure  that  he  can  meet  them.  The 
essentials  are :  a  soil  of  peal  or  muck  ;  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  sharp  sand,  without  admixture  of  clay,  and  water 
under  control.  The  water  system  must  bo  so  arranged, 
and  the  supply  sufficient,  to  allow  the  meadow  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  flooded  at  will,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  drain¬ 
age  must  be  such,  that  no  stagnant  water  will  remain 
around  the  roots  of  the  plant,  but  there  must  be  free 
drainage  to  12  or  18  inches  below  the  surface.  Every 
one  of  these  conditions  is  essential,  and  relates  to  the 
locality.  This  will  serve  as  a  general  answer  to  the  in¬ 
quiries  that  come  each  spring,  concerning  cranberries. 
These  points,  with  all  other  matters  in  regard  to  estab¬ 
lishing  and  managing  a  cranberry  meadow,  are  given  in 
full  detail  in  ‘‘Cranberry  Culture,”  by  J.  J.  White,  a 
practical  New  Jersey  grower,  which  is  a  remarkably  com¬ 
plete  work  on  a  special  culture,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  by  every  one  who  proposes  to  undertake  cran¬ 
berry  growing.  Like  other  practical  and  impartial  works, 
a  part  of  its  usefulness  consists  in  showing  the  folly  of 
attempting  the  culture  unless  all  the  conditions  may  be 
met.  Sent  post-paid  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  for  $1.25 

fpJIjisiievijB. — A  friend  kindly  calls  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Iasi  month  we  inadvertently,  not 
ignorantly,  wrote  Scotland,  instead  of  Ireland,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  well  known  Botanic  Garden  near  Dublin. 

S21Fect  of  Aslies— Salt..— “E.  D.  S.,”  Or¬ 
leans  Co.,  N.  Y.  20  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  drilled  in 
with  grain,  would  almost  certainly  destroy  the  seed,  or 
at  least  the  tender  sprout  when  it  germinates.  Ashes 
are  always  best  scattered  upon  the  surface.  As  ashes  are 
not  so  quickly  soluble  as  most  commercial  fertilizers,  a 
larger  quantity  needs  to  be  used,  and  as  they  dissolve 
slowly,  the  effect  is  more  permanent.  Salt  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1  to  5  bushels  per  acre. 

Sheep  Sheurs. — “G.  B.  S.,”  Cooper  Co., 
Mo.  After  having  tried  several  so-called  improved  sheep 
shears,  we  prefer  the  common  kind.  Those  with  teeth, 
or  guards,  to  protect  the  sheep,  give  no  protection  in  un¬ 
skilled  hands,  and  they  gum  up  so  much  that  the  work 
is  very  tiresome  to  the  wrist  and  arm.  If  there  is  a 
better  shears  than  the  common  one,  we  want  to  find  it. 

Flat  Cultivation  of  Corn. — “  G.  W. 

W.,”  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  flat  cultivation  of  corn  is 
generally  considered  preferable  to  hilling  or  plowing  up 
to  the  rows.  We  have  practised  the  method  for  some 
years,  and  prefer  it  to  plowing  up  ridges  or  hills.  Plant 
ing  in  drills  is  not  only  more  convenient,  but  there  can 
be  more  corn  grown  upon  the  same  ground  than  when  in 
hills  or  squares,  and  the  cultivation  on  the  flat  will  be 
found  cheaper,  and,  if  properly  done,  equally  cleanly. 

Troailble  With  Field  Mice. — A  note 
from  Coles  Co.,  Ill.,  states  that  the  district  is  over-run 
with  field  mice,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  crops.  How 
many  boys  are  there  in  Coles  Co.  of  the  age  of  12 — 
Indeed  how  many  men  “  big  enough,  old  enough,  and 
ought  to  know  better,”  who  will  not  go  out  of  their  way 
to  kill  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  snake— for  no  other 
reason  than  it  is  a  snafee,  and  consequently  no  bu-iness 
to  live  ?  The  harmless  reptile  is,  in  reality,  fulfilling  the 
object  of  its  existence  quite  as  well— to  say  the  least,  as 
the  boy  or  man  who  kills  it.  How  many  boys  (or  males 
big  enough  to  be  men),  who  own,  or  can  borrow  a  gun, 
will  not  shoot  at,  or  indeed,  spend  half  a  day  in  hunting 
every  little  owl,  or  Sparrow-hawk,  or  Mouse-hawk  ?  the 
last  of  these  lives  almost  solely  on  field  mice,  which  also 
form  the  principal  food  of  most  of  the  smaller  birds  of 
prey.  If  we  will  persist  in  killing,  or  in  allowing  to  be 
killed,  the  insect-eating  birds,  we  must  expect  insects  to 
increase.  If  we  will  destroy  or  drive  away  the  birds  and 
snakes  provided  to  keep  field  mice  in  check,  we  must 
kill  the  mice  ourselves,  or  suffer  the  loss  of  our  crops. 


Catalogues  Received. 


Generany  the  list  of  Nurserymen's,  Florists,  and 
Seedsmen’s  catalogues  ceases  with  Ayril,  and  is  not  re¬ 
sumed  until  the  announcements  for  the  fad  trade  come 
to  hand,  but  here  are  several  that  have  been  belated  or 
omitted  from  one  cause  and  another.  Very  full  lists 
will  be  found  in  our  issues  for  March  and  April. 

NURSERYMEN. 

A  Dance  &  Son.  Red  Bank,  N.  J..  send  special  list  of 
a  surplus  stock,  and  one  describing  the  Honeywell  Peach. 


Yoakum  &  Co.,  Larissa,  Cherokee  Co.,  Texas.  It  will 
do  our  Texas  friends  little  good  to  notice  this  catalogue 
now,  but  we  would  call  attention  to  an  excellent  feature 
in  it..  For  each  kind  of  fruit  they  give  a  “  Superlativo 
List”  of  varieties  thoroughly  tested  and  commended  for 
Texas,  and  besides  a  “  General  List.” 

SEEDSMEN. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.— An  ex¬ 
tra  catalogue,  which  should  have  reached  us  last  month. 

It  contains  important  novelties  in  field  seeds  (including 
potatoes),  vegetable  and  flower  seeds ;  abundantly  and 
handsomely  illustrated. 

Crosman  Brothers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  catalogue 
of  this  long-established  house  is  as  full  and  as  neat  as 
usual,  and  we  fear  that  it  is  our  own  fault  that  it  was  not 
noticed  last  month. 

C.  H.  IIovey  &  Co.,  22  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
besides  the  catalogue  of  plants,  noted  in  March,  send 
another  of  seeds  and  plants,  compact  and  comprehensive. 

E.  L.  Meyer,  “  Druggist  and  Seedsman,”  Hutchinson, 
Kas.,  a  full,  useful  catalogue  of  garden  and  farm  seeds. 

FLORISTS. 

Greenbuook  and  Paterson  Nurseries,  J.  Grieves, 
Sec.,  Paterson,  N.  -T. — Very  full  in  the  way  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  cultural  directions,  mostly  for  greenhouse  stock. 

Long  Brothers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  send  their  list  of  Dol¬ 
lar  Collections,  of  which  there  are  30,  and  very  cheap 
they  are.  Besides  this,  they  send  their  general  catalogue 
of  plants,  very  neat  and  compact,  with  a  list  of  seeds. 

J.  Warren  Merrill,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  makes  a 
specialty  of  native  and  exotic  Ferns;  his  list  is  very  full; 
those  desiring  to  exchange  or  purchase,  may  address  his 
gardener,  A.  B.  Gilbert,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  MA¬ 
CHINERY  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Adriance  Platt  &  Co.,  No.  165  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.. 
send  two  publications  relating  to  the  “  Buckeye  ”  Mower 
and  Reaper.  The  same  perfection  attends  these  publi¬ 
cations  that  characterises  the  machines  they  describe. 
One  illustrates  the  mowers  and  reapers  at  work  and  on 
the  road,  and  each  picture  is  a  work  of  art.  The  horses 
are  at  work,  the  men  are  driving,  and  there  are  no  “lay 
figures.”  The  other  gives  every  extra  part  lo  each  ma¬ 
chine,  from  the  driving-wheel  down  to  the  smallest 
screw,  showing  a  wonderful  attention  to  details,  and 
making  a  work  valuable  to  every  owner  of  a  “  Buckeye." 

The  Beecher  Basket  Co.,  Westville,  Conn.— An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  their  well  known  baskets  and  crates. 

The  Belciier  Taylor  A’g'l  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. — Full  illustrated  catalogues  of  the  “  Bullard  Hay 
Tedder,”  and  “  Prout’s  Hoeing  Machine,”  both  of  ex-  ; 
cellent  reputation. 

Boomer  &  Boschert,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— We  described 
their  remarkable  cider  and  wine  Press,  as  seen  at  the 
Centennial,  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  July,  1877. 
This  fully  illustrated  catalogue  gives  every  detail. 

Wiu.  L.  Boyer  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Farm  grist 
mills  for  grinding  all  sorts  of  grain  ;  fodder-cutters  and  a 
clover-seed  gatherer  which  harvests  one  acre  per  hour. 

Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  Dairy  Apparatus 
and  supplies,  including  steam-boilers  and  engines. 

H.  B.  Gripping,  60  Cortlandt  St..  N.  Y.,  all  sorts  of 
machinery,  fertilizers,  and  tools  for  the  farm  ;  including 
the  popular  Kirby  mower  and  reaper,  with  hay  and 
straw-presses,  and  the  new  manure-baling  press.  Also 
city  stable  manure  put  up  m  small  bales  of  300  lbs.  each. 

Hubbell  &  Cheeseboro,  Geddes,  N.  Y.— A  stone¬ 
ware  package,  glazed  inside  and  out,  for  butter. 

John  L.  Kipp,  No.  103  Eldridge  St.,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue 
of  the  wares  made  at  the  “  Kipp  Wagon  Works,”  includ¬ 
ing  carts  and  trucks,  hand-carts  and  wheel-barrows  in 
ah  astonishing  variety,  each  style  illustrated. 

New  York  Plow  Co..  Beekman  St.’,  N.  Y,.  make  the 
Nishwitz  Harrow,  the  Adamant  Plow,  and  various  other 
improved  farm  machines. 

N.  Page,  Jr.,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  continues  to  make  his 
Pump  and  Sprinkler,  illustrating  it  in  two  catalogues. 

B.  W.  Payne  &  Sons,  Corning.  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y  —  : 
An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  various  forms  of  portable 
and  stationary  steam-engines  made  by  them. 

Rumsey  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.— This  catalogue, 
of  160  large  pages,  might  well  be  called  an  illustrated  | 
treatiseon  Hydraulics.  Almost  everything  contrivcdfor 
raising  water,  from  the  simplest  Pitcher  Pump,  through 
all  sorts  of  force,  hand  and  steam  pumps  and  Water  . 
Rams,  up  to  the  large  Fire  Engine,  including  every  pos¬ 
sible  accessory,  from  a  screw,  up  to  the  trumpet  of  the 
Captain  of  the  “  niaslieen,”  is  here  given  in  full. 

The  Yale  Vertical  Grist  Mill,  made  by  the  Yale 
Iron  Works,  New  Haven,  C't.,  also  engines  for  small  ; 
boats  and  yachts,  lathes  and  other  machinery. 

J.  R.  Whittemoiie,  Chicopee  Falls,  makes,  and  Whit- 
temore  Brothers,  Boston-,  also  sell,  the  Victor  Feed  Cut¬ 
ter  and  the  Champion  Horse  Rake,  of  which  they  send  - 
illustrated  descriptions. 

J.  C.  Wood  &  Brother,  Fishkill.  N.  Y.,  send  an  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  berry  baskets,  crates,  and  other  fruit 
packages,  including  the  small  peach  basket  which  we  in¬ 
troduced  to  Eastern  fruit  dealers  a  few  years  ago. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Herbert  Merriam,  Cherry  Brook  Farm,  Weston, 
Mass.,  Ayrshire  cattle;  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  pigs. 

Belleview  Stock  Farm,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  Celebrated 
Stallions  for  the  season  of  1878.  Details  are  furnished 
by  N.  Powlison,  Supt.  of  the  farm. 

Edward  Lutz,  80  5th  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Brown 
Leghorn  fowls. 

J.  II.  Morrison,  Marlow,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  fowls. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural  Insurance  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.— 
Insures  only  farm  property  and  private  residences.  They 
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describe  their  business,  and  give  figures  in  a  neat  circular. 

J.  S.  B:kch  &  <  o..  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y..  illustrate  in  a 
neat  pamphlet  a  wonderful  variety  of  their  self-adjusting 
watch  keys,  and  other  specialties. 

W.  H.  Cummings,  Milldale,  Conn.,  sends  catalogue  of 
his  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 

J.  A.  Park  &  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.— Illustrate  and  de¬ 
scribe  their  "Harvard  and  Yale  ”  Chair  Desks. 

L.  C.  Root.  Mohawk.  N.  Y.— Bees  ;  things  to  keep 
them,  and  to  smoke  them  out,  Honey  Extractors,  and  all 
such  "apiarian  notions.” 

L.  H.  Russell,  Stratford,  Conn. — Scroll  saws,  materials 
and  patterns  in  endless  variety. 

Geo.  W.  Simmons.  Newark,  Dei.— Hives  of  various 
kinds  and  apiarian  supplies  in  general. 

Ernest  Steiger,  22  and  24  Fraukfort  St. — German 
books  of  all  kinds,  kindergarten  literature,  scientific 
periodicals,  and  various  special  catalogues. 


Oscar  W.  Young,  60  4th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  A 
priced  and  numbered  catalogue  of  the  beautiful  scrap¬ 
book  figures,  to  which  we  referred  some  months  ago. 


DRY  GOODS! 


BY  S¥3A8L  OR  EXPRESS. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

JORDAN,  MA  RSH  &  CO., 

of  Boston,  the  .Largest  and  Oldest  Dry  Goods  House  in 
New  Esi gland,  we  are  now  offering  our  immense  stock 
at  retail,  at  prices  lower  than  were  ever  quoted  at  whole¬ 
sale  before  the  War,  These  imp. trailed  Bargains 
have  crowded  our  immense  stores  with  customers  from  nil 
parts  of  New  England,  and  we  desire  every  one  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  Western,  and  Southern  States  to  take  advantage 
of  these  the  greatest  bargains  ever  offered  in  A  mcrica, 
Send  at  once  for  our  new  catalogue,  complete  in  every 
detail  of  description  and  price. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass.,  17.  S.  A. 


Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Summer  Instruction  In  Science,  for  1878, 
For  Teacliers  and  otlicr  Adults. 

Courses  of  Instruction  will  he  given  as  follows : 

I.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis, 

by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mabery,  Fee,  §25. 

II.  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Chemical  Technology, 

by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hodges,  Fee,  $25. 

III.  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

by  Mr.  'V.  H.  Melville,  Fee,  $25. 

IV.  PbBenogamic  Botany,  by  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Goodale,  Fee,  $25. 

V.  Geology, . by  Prof.  N.  S.  Slialer,  Fee,  $50. 

Each  Course  will  last  six  weeks.  The  first  four  courses 

will  be  given  at  Cambridge,  and  the  fifth  at  a  camp  near 
Cumberland  Gap,  Kentucky.  The  fees  are  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  by  mail  or  in  person,  to  Allen  Danforth;  Bursar, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  circular  which  gives  full  information  about  these  courses 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  JAMES  M.  HARRIS,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope. 


HUNGARIAN  AND  GOLDEN  MILLET. 

Cuts  4  to  6  tons  per  acre,  best  fodder.  Shipped  every¬ 
where  at  $1.50  per  Bushel.  Circulars  free.  Address 

CllOSHY  &  GORDON,  Danbury,  Conn. 


HIRES  ROOT  BEER  PACKAGE 

HIake>  5  Gallons  of  Delicious  Root  Beer  for  25 

cts.  Made  from  Pipsissewa,  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  &c. 

To  Farmers  and  Laboring  Men  it  will  be  found  an  agreea¬ 
ble,  refreshing  Beverage  during  the  Summer  months. 

Manufactured  only  by  C.  E.  HIRES,  "Wholesale  Botanic 
Druggist,  No.  9  Letitia  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ask  Your  Druggist  for  it. 


NEW  QUINSY  SMOKER, 

An  indispensable  imple¬ 
ment  for  handling  bees. 
Italian  swarms  and 
Quinby  hives, 
fur  corners  of 
“  Bee  -  Keeping 
’’  by  Quinby. 
a  complete 
protection  for  the  face, 
and  general  bee-keeping 
supplies.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular,  to 

C.  ROOT,  Mohawk,  Herk,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  JUEE  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Tort  City, 

Publishers  of  Books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture, 
Field  Sports,- Horses,  Cattle.  Poul¬ 
try,  Bees,  Swine,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants. 


MOST  DELIGHTFUL  RESIDENCE  for  any 

Family.— EDUCATIONAL  Advantages  UNSURPASS¬ 
ED,  from  Primary  Schools  up  to  the  best  COLLEGIATE.— 
Society  most  Desirable  in  every  respect.— CITY  and  COUN¬ 
TRY  advantages  admirably  combined.— One  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  Residences  for  a  well-to-do  family,  in  one  of  New 
England’s  most  beautiful  “  City-towns  ’’—For  SALE  or  to 
LEASE,  fer  one,  two,  or  three  years,  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished,  on  very  favorable  terms,  at  a  very  low  price.  For 
particulars,  address  “  Residence,”  care  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  COUNTRY  HOME 

IS  AN 

Illustrated  Weekly  Journal 

FOR  COUNTRY  PEOPLE  :-Farmers,  Village  Folks, 
and  all  who  cultivate  a  garden  or  own  a  country 
home.— 20  pages,  handsomely  illustrated. 

From  experimental  work  on  our  own  and  other  farms, 
able  writers  will  teach  the  lessons  so  learned  from  nature. 
Experienced,  successful  farmers,  gardeners,  and  stock  men 
will  draw  lessons  from  their  experience  in  teaching  the 
“  How  to  do.” 

Subjects:  Field  and  garden  practice;  Fruit  growing 
and  market  gardening  ;  Floriculture ;  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  poultry ,  and  pets  in  health  and  disease ;  Grain  crops 
a  specialty;  Distinct  column  for  the  potato;  Insect  pests; 
All  about  the  Markets  ;  Winnowed  News  every  week. 

Landscape  Gardening  ;  Village  Improvement; 
Home  Adornment  anil  Domestic  Economy ;  Rural  Society 
and  Country  Living  ;  Farming  for  Bogs ;  Pure  Stories;  Hu¬ 
mor  and  Satire;  Home  and  Foreign  correspondence ;  Query 
Columns— answers  by  specialists  in  each  department  :etc. 

Writers.— Dr.  F.  Ml  Hexamor;  Mason  C.  Weld  ;  E.  C. 
Gardner;  Josiah  Hoopes  ;  P.  T.  Quinn;  Prof.  Stockbridge ; 
Dr.  Sturtevant;  B.  G.  Northrop. 

Any  one  subscribing  now  gets  it  from  the  first  number  to 
the  end  of  1878  (8  months)  for  only  $1.50.  Specimen  Number 
for  A  postage  stamps.  Mention  this  Paper. 

Address  THE  COUNTRY  HOME, 

(P.  O.  Box  3039.)  323  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

^*BOOK.  AGENTS  TAKE  NOTJCE 

BETSEY  B0BBET  COME  AGAIN ! 

New  Book  Ready  for  Agents,  by 


SAMANTHA  AT  TIE 


9S  WIFE: 

CENTENNIAL. 


Send  for  Circulars  to  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  For  the  BOOK,  that  Sells. 

HOME  MEMORIES. 

A  work  brim  full  of  the  choicest  reading  in  the  English 
language.  Bright  and  Cheerful  throughout.  Wise  counsel 
and  rare  entertainment  for  old  and  young.  In  everything  it 
is  varied,  pleasant,  suggestive,  truthful.  A  book  to  create 
and  refine  taste,  to  fill  Head  aud  Heart  at  the  same  time. 
Rare  chance  formen  and  women  to  make  money.  Address, 
J.  C.  JIcCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herald  of  Health  for  1878 

and  4  back  Nos.  free  Si. 00.  Samples  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strength,  or  how  to  feed  ones  self  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  health,  $1.00.  Liver  complaint.  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause.  Prevention,  and  Cure,  by  Hygiene, 
$1.00.  All  the  above,  $2.50  Circulars  free.  See  Nov.  and  Dec. 
Agriculturist,  1877.  WOOD  A-  HOLBROOK. 

13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

THE  “POULTRY  WORLD,” 

Hart  ford.  Conn.,  is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent. 


Fowl  Cliroinos,  annually!  Every  poultrymau  should 
have  this  excellent  Monthly.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1878! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 

also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  (52  numbers)  post  paid.  Or,  both 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ELEGANT  CARDS,no  two  alike,  with  name, 
lOcts.  20  Fine  Scroll  Cards,  20  styles,  10c..  post¬ 
paid.  J.  B.  IIUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25 


25 


FASHIONABLE  CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.  20  Scroll,  witli  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


35  Snowflake  Assorted  Cards, 

(highly  perfumed),  with  name,  10  cents. 
Outfit,  10  cents. 

Stevens  Bros.,  Nortliford,  Ct. 

YT/^TT'O  7YT  4  14TT71  printed  on  50  Mixed  Cards 
iUUjft  It  j'ViVilH  forl3c.  25  Fun  Cards,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonvillc,  Conn. 

LARGE  MIXED  CARD*.  13c.  in  P.  O. 
stamps.  25  New  Year  Cards,  20c.  Agents’ 
outfit.  10c.  ],.  C.  COE  &  CO..  Bristol,  Conn. 
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CARDS  with  name. —Damask,  Repp.  Granit, 
Diamond.  &c.,  10  cts.,  and  2  ct.  stamp.  50  in  case 
17  cts.  NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


K  /A  kUce  Cards.Piaid, Repp, Silk,  Block, &c.. with  name, 13c. 

Magic  Cold  Water  Pens,  10c.  each,  or3fort.5o.  Sample 
Pen  &  Holder,  15c.  F.  W.  Austin  &  Co.,  Nortli  Haven,  Ct. 


Cases  of  125 
movable  1  e  t  - 
i  ters,  etc.,  with 
ilue-j.uu -i'  .  j  - - printing  appa¬ 

ratus,  $1.50  by  mall ;  sample  ofYype  and  Circular  6c. 

Address  RUBBER  TYPE  CO.,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 

W!AC!C 

Cold-Water 

Fountain  Pen. 

This  Pen  writes  without  ink.  Will  outlast  12  steel  pens. 
Sample,  by  mail,  10  cents ;  3  for  25  cents;  12  dozen  for  $2.00. 
Also,  dealers  in  Pens,  Pencils,  Stationery,  and  Novelty 
Goods.  Catalogue  Free.  City  Novelty  Co., 

108  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

P!  A  Another  battle  on  high  prices  OPr  AH 
War  with  monopolists  renewed 
See  Beatty’s  lntpst  Newspaper  for  full  reply  sent  free* 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  read  my  latest  circu¬ 
lar.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  &  Organs,  beautiful  Instru¬ 
ments!  Challenge  comparison!  Rivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success !  Most  successful  house  in  America  ! 

Rosewood  Pianos,  Si  35,  16  stop  Church  Orsrans.  S115. 
W  A  R  tremendous  bargains  now  ready.  Address  ilf  A  P 
■ 11  Daniel  F,  Beatty,W*shington,N.J^U.S.A.SiiS 


Prepared  Castor  Pomace, 

for  nmmoninting  Composts,  Tobacco,  guaranteed  7  per 
cent  Ammonia,  see  page  9U,  March  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

(from  Bones),  guaranteed  14  to  15  per  cent  Soluble  and 
Precipitated  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Anoniated  SnprfllispMe  of  Lims. 

Extra  quality. 

Pi  ices  very  low.  Circular  on  application  to 

UOSSEKI?  B.  BROWN  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  310. 

SAW  MILL  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

r\  1UIS  patent  portable  Mulay  Saw  .Mill  is  adapted* 

JL  to  any  locality,  will  saw  any  kind  of  logs, 
and  will  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hands  be¬ 
ing  considered)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.  Its 
frame,  head-blocks,  and  working  parts 
are  of  the  most  substantial  aud  perma¬ 
nent  kind,  being  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  usually  set  up  and 
started  in  from  one  to  two  days  time. 

It  is  generally  driven  by  threshing  en¬ 
gines  of  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power, 
from  2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
The  Mill  and  Engine  may  conveniently  bo 
operated  by  two  men.  Send  for  circular. 

ThMANAPOLISIND.  CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR. 

STEAM  ENG-INES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener- 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered.  > 

VertlcalEngines,with  or  without  g- 
wheels,  very  convent-  <»  —S.;i 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
s’  ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 
in  use.  Fig. 
greatly  for 
road. „ 


The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  “ 

Tsana. 

Agricultural^ 

Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft,  K 
most  durable. 
simplest,  most 

economic:  1  ““ 

and  perfect  in 

grainldeustt  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ready  for  market.  Address  A  It  Farquhar ,  York%  Pa.  1 


Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

.T.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


E§TASIaI§M£EI>  aw  as II, 


Halls 


CLOTTE-E, 

MILLERS  SUPPLIES 


Cofe 


STEEL  PENS, 

SOLD  by  all  dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 

Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike 
with  your  name  on  them  all,  for  only  10  Cents. 
STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northeord,  Conn. 
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S.  ~  -  '  ADRIANOS  REAPER  AT  WORK. 

ADS?!A^CE  PLATT  &  COM 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers,  and  the  Adriance  Reaper, 

165  Greenwich  Si.  (near  Courtlaudt  St.),  IV.  Y.  Manufactory,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  ADRIANCE  is  a  light,  strong,  simple,  efficient  REAPER,  which  will  work  well  in  all  kinils 
and  conditions  of  grain,  and  combines  more  good  points  than  can  be  tound  in  any  other.  It  has  a 
folding  platform,  and  is  in  all  respects  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Buckeye  Mower. 

The  BUCKEYE  lias  for  31  years  held  its  position  as  the  LEADING  MOWER  and  REAPER  of  THE 
WORLD,  because  it  is  superior  to  all  others  in  the  principles  of  its  construction.  It  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  farmer;  its  AVERAGE  DUKABILITV  has 
been  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  that  of  others,  and  the  COST  OF  KEEPING  IT  IN  REPAIR  LESS 

THAN  ONE-HALF. _ Prices  Reduced  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  material  and 

workmanship  can  be  maintained.  Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Self  Raking  Reapers,  Combined  Machines, 
and  Mowers, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Brockport,  N.  \ . 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

HORSE  HAY-FORK. 

BEST  BM  THE  WORLD. 

Descriptive*  Catalogue  sent  free. 

Pennock  Manufacturing  Company, 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Fitzhugh’s  Am.  Hay-Elevator. 

The  greatest  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  in  use.  Easily  put  up  and 
operated.  It  will  take  one  ton  of 
1 1 ay  from  the  wagon  and  carry  it 
back  100  feet,  in  mow  in  5%  minutes. 
Only  occupies  14  in.  of  space  in 
peak  of  barn.  It  is  very  durable 
and  cheap.  Price  $12.00.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  J.  R.  Fitz- 
hugh.  Mfr.  and  Pat.,  1,708  Barker 
St..  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Branch 
Office  55  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


STEDMAN  &  CO., 

Manufacttjbers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL- 
I.EYS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shelters  and  Cleaners. 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleaner — Clover 
H tiller  and  Clea nor— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Thresliers-Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The 
Ilowland  Peed  Mill— Grain  Pans  and  Corn 
Shellers.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  ana 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  andcannot  be  excelled. 

B.  G5IjLi  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  *). 

HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TIRE  AO 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to  ,  „  „ 

IIEEBNER  &  SONS.  lansdnle,  Mont.  Co.,  Da. 

PRODt'fF,  CO ” MIS- 

_ _ _ _ _  STON  merchant, 

Rraile  St.,  New  York.  Established  in  I ST.'L  Market 
.nnrta  and  shiivnimr  directions  sent  free  on  application. 


MUFTIS  L.  COLE 


FOUST’S 


HAY  LOADER, 

A  perfect  machine  for  rapidly  pitching  hay,  barley,  and  all 
loose  grain  on  the  wagon  in  the  field.  Saves  as  much  time 
and  money  as  the  mower  and  horse  rake.  Thousands  in  use 
by  the  best  fanners  in  the  country.  Price  reduced.  Send 
lor  Circulars  to  the  manufacturers, 

STRATTON  &  CULLUM,  Meadvilie,  Pa. 

GARDNER’S 

RAILWAY  PITCHING  APPARATUS. 


Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grappling 
Fork,  Pulleys,  and  Hooks.  For  un¬ 
loading  Hay,  Grain,  Beans,  Corn 
Stalks,  loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, Improved 
Stacking  Apparatus.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular,  and  get  valuable  information, 

E.  V.  R.  GARDNER  &  CO.. 

Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N. 


Y. 


The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machine, 

—  after  10  years  test,  has  proved  its 
|  superiority  over  all  others,  by  its 
great  exhibition  of  strength  and 
durability,  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness  and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company’s  challenge 
of  $1000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
1807  without  being  taken.  They  build 
G  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
all  kinds  of  stumps.  They  make 
Rubsoilers  and  Bitching  Plows.  For 
Particulars,  Prices,  etc.,  address 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  M’F'G  CO„ 
Oiean,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 


Made  rapidly  with  Stencil  and  Key  Check 
.Outfits.  Catalogues  and  Samples  FREE.  S. 
M.  Spknckk,  112  Washington  St.,Boston,Ma88. 


RAKE 

TOOTH 


Patent  Teeth  Horse  Rate, 

which  does  not  scratch  the  ground  and 
the  hay.  Best  Rake  made.  Buy 
other  rake  and  have  clean  hay. 

New  VICTOR  LEVER  FEED 
CUTTER,  Largest  and  Lest  made. 
Send  f  or  circular  to 

JOHN  R.  WHITTEMORE, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


GRANT’S  EXCELSIOR  MY  F00R. 

Patented  April  3,  1877,  by  PETER  GRANT, 
of  Clintou,  Ontario. 

A  (©  We  are  manufacturing  and  introducing  to 

|p  the  agricultural  community  the  above  new 
||l  and  improved  invention 
i|j  For  Unloading:  Ilay,  Straw,  Arc. 

I  We  claim  that,  for  completeness  of  design, 
simplicity  of  construction,  ease  of  opera- 
tion,  strength  of  parts,  and  durability  of 
I  wear,  it  rivals  the  world. 

It  was  awarded  the  only  Medal  roith  a 
Commendatory  Report  of  the  Judges  at  the 
J  Centennial  Exhibition,  held  in  Philadelphia 
p  1876,  over  36  Competitors. 

V  V  Correspondence  is  solicited  in  regard  to 

State  and  County  Rights,  and  Agencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  or  orders  for  ihe  Forks. 

Brice  of  single  fork,  $12.00. 

For  particulars  address 

PETER  GRANT  &  CO., 

Concordviile,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


Chapman’s.  Rest  Fork  and  Conveyor  in 

use.  Unloads  and  carries  Hay,  Grains,  &c..  over  deep 
mows,  into  sheds,  barns,  &c.  Saves  labor,  time, money. 
Sent  on  trial.  ‘ ’ireulars  sent.  Agents  wanted. 

G,  B.  Weeks  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  Anti-Friction  Hay-Carrier, 

For  elevating  and  conveying  Hay,  Grain,  etc.,  in  barn,  bar¬ 
rack,  shed.  or  field.  It  elevates  perpendicularly  and  conveys 
horizontally  any  desired  distance.  No  trouble  about  getting 
over  high  beams  and  to  the  end  of  deep  mows,  or  to  the  top 
of  high  stacks.  Tbou<aivte  arc  now  in  use.  Five 
tons  have  been  stacked  and  the  frame  moved  in  45  conse¬ 
cutive  minutes.  Fifty  tons  have  been  stacked  in  a  single  day 
with  this  Frame  and  Carrier.  Send  for  Circular  “2”  to 
U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

Horse  Rakes. 

Highest.  Award.  Medal  of  Honor  at  tile 
Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibifi ons. 
THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or 
Horse  Dumping.  Purchasers  prefer  them 
to  all  others  for  Durability  and  Efficiency. 
Fully  guaranteed ;  so  no  risk,  is  incurred 
In  ordering  from  us.  Responsible  AgentO 
wanted,  where  we  have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  Rakes, 
Threshing  Machines,  &c. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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2TEW  EXCELSIOR  LAW’S  MOWER. 

Received  Highest  Award  at  the  Centennial  Exposition! 

IMPORTANT  FEATURES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1878. 

REBUCTIOM  in  PRICE ! 

LESS  WEIGHT  !  LIGHTER  DRAFT  ! 

And  Furnished  with  either  Wheels  or  Roller. 

It  has  been  adopted -And  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  the  Public 
Parks  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  New  Haven,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  and  on  almost  all  the  prominent  CityParks  in  the  UNITED 
STATES  and  CANADA. 

The  EXCELSIOR  received  the  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  the  Great. 
Lawn  Mower  Trials  held  in  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  ().,  Waverly,  N. 
J. ;  also  at  the  Great  International  Lawn  Mower  Trial  held  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  England,  in  Sept,  last,  and  at  many  other  trials  and  Agricultural  Fairs 
i|P  held  in  Europe  and  America. 

'  6 SIZES  FOR  HAND  POWER-  4  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER 

Our  New  Horse  Mower  is  concerted  to  l>e  tlie  LIGHTEST 
aiul  BEST  Horse  Lawn  Mower  ever  made. 

N.  B.  -Horse  and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers  are  alike  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Address  CHADBQBN  &  COLDWELL  MTG  CO., 

Send  for  Circulars.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  TKADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celetatei  Excelsior  Lawn  lower. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

GO  Cortland  t  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

'  1878.  “ 


Lawn  Mower 


SEVEN  SIKES  FOK  HAND  USE. 
Weighing  from  32  to  5  1  lbs. 
THIIEE  SIKES  FOR  HORSE  I’OWER. 

These  Machines  did  an  amount  of  work  on  the  Centennial 
Grounds,  equal  to  10  years’  of  ordinary  use— without  loss  of 
time  for  sharpening  or  repairs— and  completely  distancing 
all  competitors  in  that  celebrated  trial  of  6  months  miration, 

GRAHAM,  EJILEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  anil  Manufacturers, 
W31  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS : 

E.  H.  Allen  &  Co..  189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Jos.Bkeck  &  Sons,  51  &  5!  North  Market  Si Boston,  Mass. 
Wji. E.  Barrett  &  Co.,  44  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  Island. 
J.  M.  Childs  &  Co.,  12  &  14  Fayette  St.,  Utica.  N.  York. 
Steele  &  Avert,  44  &  4G  State  St„  Rochester,  N.  York. 
Everson,  Frisselle  &  Co.,  10  So.  Salina  St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 
W.  M.  Williams,  No.  73  Genesee  St,,  Auburn,  N.  York. 

T. Hawley  &  Co.,  93  Water  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

C.  E.  Walbridge,  299  &  301  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

LAWN  MOWERS. 

Most  Approved  Kinds,  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  COHU, 

Manufacturer  of  Improved  Agricultural  Implements, 
One  door  from  Fulton  St.  |  97  Water  St,,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  Friend  Grain 


And  Fertilizer  Drill, 

The  quantity  is  regulated  with  gear-wheels  ill  a  CONE, 
so  there  are  no  loose  wheels  or  movable  feeders, 
and  it  will  sow  any  grain  perfectly  and  accurately. 

It  has  the  best  Spring  Hoe,  and  every  Drill  has  a 
Force- Peed  Grass-Seeder,  Patent  Shifter,  and 
Surveyor  free. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  description,  prices,  and  a 
Pull  Centennial  Report,  sent  on  application  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Address,  stating  where 
you  saw  this  notice, 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  MANUF’C  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

in  the  best  oart  of  MARYLAND  at 
great  bargain*.  For  catalogue  and  prices 
address  Mancha  &  Gibson, Centreville,Md. 


FARMS 


THE  ORIGINAL  &  ONLY  GENUINE 

4  4  Y ibrator  ”  Threshers, 

WITH  IMPROVED 

MOUNTED  HORSE  POWERS, 

And  Steam  Thresher  Engines, 

Made  only  by 

NICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  00., 

BATTUE  CREEK,  MICH. 


TIIE  Matchless  Grain-Saving,  Time. 

Saving,  nn.l  Money-Savins  Threshers  ol  this  day  and 
generation.  Beyond  all  Jiivalry  for  Rapid  Work,  Per¬ 
fect  Cleaning,  and  for  Saving  Grain  from  Wastage. 

8  RAIN  Raisers  will  not  Submit  to  the 

enormous  wastage  of  Grain  Sc  the  interior  work  done  by 
the  other  machines,  when  once  posted  on  the  difference. 

THE  ENTIRE  Threshing  Expenses 

(and  often  3  to  5  Times  that  amount;  can  lie  made  by 
the  Extra  Grain  SAVED  by  these  Improved  machines. 


N 


O  Revolving  Shafts  Inside  tlio  Sepa- 

rator.  Entirely  free  from  Beaters,  Pickers.  Baddies, 
and  all  such  time-wasting  and  grain-wasting  compli¬ 
cations.  Perfectly  adapted  to  all  Kinds  and  Conditions  of 
Grain,  Wet  or  Dry,  Long  or  Short,  Headed  or  Bound. 

NOT  only  Vastly  Superior  fov  Wheat, 

Oats,  Barley,  Bye,  and  like  Grains,  hut  the  only  Suc¬ 
cessful  Thresher  in  Flax,  Timothy,  Millet,  Clover,  and 
like  Seeds.  Requires  no  u  attachments  ”  or  “  rebuilding  ” 
to  change  from  Grain  to  Seeds. 

MARVELOUS  for  Simplicity  of  Parts, 

using  less  than  one-half  the  usual  Belts  and  Gears. 
Makes  no  Litterings  or  Scatterings. 

FOUR  Sizes  of  Separators  Made,  rang- 

ing  from  Six  to  Twelve  Horne  size,  and  two  styles  of 
Mouuted  Horse  Powers  to  match. 

STEAM  Power  Threshers  a  Specialty. 

A  special  size  Separator  made  expressly  for  Steam  Power. 

OUR  Unrivaled  Steam  Thresher  En- 

gines,  with  Valuable  Improvements  and  Distinctive 
Features,  far  beyond  any  other  make  or  kind. 

IN  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant 

Finish,  Perfection  of  Parts,  Completeness  of  Equipment, 
etc.,  our  “Vibrator”  Thresher  Outfits  are  Incomparable. 

FOR  Particulars,  call  on  our  Dealers 

or  write  to  us  for  Illustrated  Circular,  which  we  mail  free. 

THE  UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

&  Premium  Thresher. 
This  power  produce* 
much  more  power 
than  other  railway  pow¬ 
ers,  with  much  less 
elevation. 

JW  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

W.  E.  Boyer  &  Bro„  2101  Germantown  Avc.  Phila.,  Pa. 

ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULAR  *• 

m  ’*■*•  — 


La  Dows  Jointed  Pnlyerizing  &  SmootMng 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  tlie  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smoolli  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  tlie  best  of  tlie  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
Willi  otiicrs.  Made  with  hoth  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States, except  New  England. 
EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  for  the  New  England  States. 

THE  WESTISSiGHOUSE 

THRESHING  MACHINES  &  HORSE  POWERS 
iSest  at  CJeiiteniiial  Trial. 


Threshers  for  all  sizes  of  Horse  Powers  and  Steam,  Lever 
Powers  for  4  to  10  Horse,  and  Endless  Chain  Powers  for  2 
and  3  Horses— and  Engines  from  4  to  10  Horse  Power.  All 
with  late  and  important  improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 
G.  WEST1NGHOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

MEBAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  nnd 
Shakers,  Clover  Haliers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horae  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses,  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 

The  Birdsell  Clover  Separator, 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  VAEUABEE  DAIRY  FARM  of  about  300  acres, 
buildings,  water,  &c.,  all  in  best  condition.  $100  worth  of 
milk  at  wholesale  is  now  sold  monthly.  Will  be  sold  cheap. 
For  particulars  address 

_ WM.  LINCOLN  &  CO.,  Warren,  Mats. 

Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  PEED-MIEli  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  the  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  Judges  Deport.  Pav  for  itself  in  a 
few  weeks.  I).  KAHN  WEIL  HR, 

120  Centre  St.,  New  York. 
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THE 

GLOBE  MIL 

TUB  BIST  HORSE  SHOE 
MIL  EM  ill. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  GLOBE  NAIL  COMPANY 
of  Boston,  put  on  the  market  the  lirst  pointed,  polished 
and  finished  Horse  Shoe  Nails  ready  for  driving.  Previous 
to  that  time  all  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  pointed,  and  most  of 
them  made,  by  the  slioers  in  their  own  shops  at  the  rate  of 
but  six  pounds  per  day. 

The  Globe  Noil  was  at  once  found  to  he  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  then  in  use.  It  soon  became  so  popular 
that  all  manufacturers  oi  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  compelled 
to  make  their  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  been  the  model.  Each  year  the  Nail  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  to  such  a  point  have  we 
educated  the  slioers  that  now  they  will  hardly  use  a  nail  un¬ 
less  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 


Group 
J  rnlges 


At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  we  were 
awarded  the  Medal  and  the  following  report,  far  stronger 
Shan  that  given  upon  any  other  Nail : 

International  Exhibition,  187G.  ? 

U.  S.  Centennial  Commission.  i 
[Bureau  of  Awards.] 

Philadelphia,  Juno  22, 1876. 
AT).  239,  Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass .: 

Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed,  Polished  and  Finished.  The 
uniformity  in  size,  smoothness  of  finish,  hardness  and  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  the  iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  excellence  of  the  head 
and  point,  the  tensile  strength  of  body,  and  riveting  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  Nails,  unite  in  making  them  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  manufacture. 

Recommended  for  an  Award  of  Merit. 

DANIEL  STEINMETZ,  1'hila..  Chairman,') 

,1.  D.  IMBODEN,  Richmond,  Va„ 

CHAr.LES  STAPLES,  Portland,  Me.,  I 

G.  L.  EEEI),  Clearfield,  Pa„  f 

DAV.  McHARDY,  Aberdeen.  Scotland, 

T.  DIEFENBACH,  Germany,  J 

We  annex  a  sample  of  the  testimonials  we  receive  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  country: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  8, 1877. 
Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen :  Find  enclosed  advertisement  and  postal  card 
concerning  your  Nail.  [Referring  to  a  scurrilous  advertise¬ 
ment  and  postal  card,  disparaging  the  Globe  Nail,  circulated 
by  a  rival  manufacturer  over  the  humbug  signature  of 
“Humane  Society  lor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals.”  No  Society  hearing  that  title  ever  existed.]  As  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  Hie  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,— I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  Tilt:  Globe  Nail.  Though  I  am  not  a  very  extensive 
Horse  Shoer,  yet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  the  different 
makes  to  speak  knowingly.  I  have  used  the  Globe  Nail  in 
my  shop  and  on  the  race  track  for  six  years,  on  all  classes  of 
horses,  from  the  heavy  draft  horse  to  the  tender  footed  run¬ 
ning  horse  :  and  1  can  safely  say  it  lias  no  superior  in 
point  of  Toughness,  Shape,  and  Finish,  if  it  has 
any  equal.  I  have  used  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
Globe  Nails  a  year  for  the  last  six  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
have  found  four  imperfect  Nails,  two  of  which  I  returned  to 
you  about  two  years  ago  and  received  in  return  four  perfect 
ones,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  If  my  men  had  no  better 
sense  than  to  drive  those  imperfect  Nails  in  a  horse’s  foot,  I 
would  not  consider  it  the  fault  of  the  Nail  if  the  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bosses  would  look  more  to  the  competency  of 
their  men  and  less  to  trying  to  get  shoeing  nqils  a  few  cents 
a  pound  cheaper,  we  would  have  fewer  lame  horses.  I 
know  for  safety  and  durability,  with  a  man 
who  understands  his  business  to  drive  them, 
your  Nails  can’t  be  beat  !  1  am  willing  to  pay,  with¬ 
out  any  suit,  for  all  horses  that  are  lamed  in  my  shop  by 
using  the  Globe  Nail.  As  long  as  it  is  made  as  at  present.  I 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  even  it'  I  could  get  other  Nails  lor 
nothing.  I  consider  it  the  safest  Nail  that  was  ever  driven 
in  a  horse’s  foot. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

(Signed.)  P.  If.  O'NEILL, 

Horse  Shoer,  No.  1007  Broadway. 
P.  S.— I  think  I  could  get  every  boss  in  St.  Louis  to  sign 
this  ii  I  thought  it  necessary.  P.  H.  O’N. 


The  best  Horse  is  sure  to  win.  SO 
CLEAR  THE  TRACK  FOR  THE 

GLOBE  NAIL  CO. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective. -pimple 
ami  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  3t>  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes. 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  KEIB, 

G  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

BENSEL’S  PATENT  BUTTER  COOLER. 

The  best  and  most  conveni¬ 
ent  refrigerator  ever  invent¬ 
ed,  being  made  of  porous  un¬ 
glazed  earthenware,  and  is 
both  simple,  durable,  and 
cheap.  It  operates  without 
cost,  using  only  water,  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  warm 
climates.  Sample  boxed  and  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
81.00.  For  circular  and  further  information  address 

ACUSTUS  REEVE, 

31  Market  St.,  Camden,  N.  ,T. 

CHOICE  BXJTTER. 

(From  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Farm.) 

“  Amherst,  Mass.,  Feh.  9.  ISIS.  Vkrmoxt..Fai:m  .Machine 
Company  :  We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  Cooley  Creamer 
that  I  feel  hound  to  say  a  word  in  its  favor.  It  takes  us  only 
twenty  minutes  to  churn,  and  the  extra  yield  of  butter  is 
wonderful.  I  have  cheerfully  recommended  it  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  government  above  all  other  systems. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  A.  A.  Southwick,  Farm  Supt.” 
Address  for  circular, 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

The  LANCASTER  BUTTER  CARRIER, 

with  a  cup  for  each  print,  will  deliver  print  butter  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  perfect  shape.  Also  carriers  without  cups,  for  square 
or  oblong  prints.  Prices  low. 

Can  now  furnish  Initial  Statsips  for  printing  butter, 
any  Initial  or  Initials  to  order.  Sent  by  mail.  Prices  and 
circulars  on  application. 

E.  L.  RESII,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Made  to  sell  at  Highest  Price:  will  take 
Premiums.  Dairy  Receipt-Book  free. 
Address,  Mrs.  15.  SMITH,  P.O.  Box  19.14, 
'  72  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HULL  &  SCOT^EY,  ' 

346  North  Water  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Lard,  Tallow,  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples.  Hay,  Grain,  Flour, 
Fur.  Wool.  Cotton,  Peanuts,  Broom  Corn,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits.  Liberal  Cash  Advances  made  on 
all  Shipments  but  perishable  goods.  Send  for  Price  List, 
Stencil,  &c.,  &c.  Reference  Cash,  or  we  refer  to  any 
Responsible  House  in  our  city. 

TUCKERS 

IMPROVED 

Egg  Carrier. 

The  strongest,  safest,  and  best 
in  use,  having  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other.  Agents 
wanted. 

Witt.  C.  BARKER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  139  Market  St„  Phila.,  Pa. 


Apple  Graters,  Elevators, 


BOOMER  &l  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  A'. 

Farm  Carts  and  Wagons 


Always  on  hand’  and  made  to  order.  Also  every  description 
of  Heavy  Cart  and  Wagon  for  city  and  country  use  and  for 
shipping.  Illustrated  Circulars  free  by  mail. 

JOHN  L.  KIPP,  163  Eldridge  Street,  New  York. 

ANVIL  &  VISE  COMBINED. 


3  Sizes,  No.  1,  weight  40  lbs.,  $4.50  ;  No.  2,  weight  25  lbs., 
$3.75  ;  No.  3,  weight  14  lbs.,  $3.00.  The  face  of  the  anvil  is 
chill-hardened,  rendering  it  of  sufficient  strength  and  hard¬ 
ness  to  withstand  ail  ordinary  usage.  Every  farmer  should 
have  one.  Terms  cash.  Delivered  on  cars  at  "Worcester. 

RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers.  Worcester,  Mass. 


HI&HESTlllRIl'antir  CENTENNIAL. 
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lllilfflnimimi 


Cheap,  because  so  well  made,  durable,  and  efficient. 

Nine  sizes  made,  churning  from  one,  to  150  gallons. 
Warranted  to  he  exactly  as  represented.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  really  first  class  Fanil  Machinery. 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  II.,  Sole 
Manufacturers  Send  for  Circulars. _ 

The  Rectangular  Clrarn. 

Simple,  efficient,  and  always 
reliable.  No  inside  fixtures.  Fifty 
percent,  in  labor  saved  over  any 
other  churn.  Five  sizes  made. 
The  Highest  award  giveti  over  all 
competitors  at  the  late  Dairy  fail- 
in  Chicago.  An  energetic  man 
wanted  in  every  town,  to  act  as 
agent.  One  churn  sent  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 


THE  LILY 

BtlTTBR  WORKER 

We  guarantee  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  Machine  In  the  world. 
No  hard  labor.  Mixes  the  salt 
thoroughly,  and  takes  all  the 
milk  out,  with  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes  work.  Circulars  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamp. 

HENDERSON  &  00., 

316  Race  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


WIIHLIAM  CROZIER  has  much  pleasure  in  calling 
the  attention  of  Cow-keepers,  Farmers,  and  Dairvmen 
to  the  NEW  SELF-MILKING  APPARATUS.  'Phis  Appara¬ 
tus  or  Cow  Milker,  lias  been  tested  by  a  large  number  of 
practical  Agriculturists,  Dairymen,  &c;  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  merited  high  encomiums  and  commendations,  for  its 
adaptability  and  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  Milking  of  Cows. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  invaluable  and  useful  Ma¬ 
chines  yet  invented. 

Amongst  its  many  advantages  are— 

1st— It  is  SELF-ACTING,  easy  of  application  ;  and  can  he 
used  by  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  Milking. 

2nd— It  will  Milk  any  Cow  in  FOUP  Minutes  effectually, 
and  its  use  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Cow  than  Hand-Milking. 
3rd— It  is  a  great  boon  in  the  case  of  Sore  or  Corded  Teats. 
4th— Its  Usefulness,  Simplicity,  Saving  of  Time,  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  Durability,  and  Cheapness,  prove  it  lo  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  adjunct  to  a  Dairy,  and  it  has  only  to 
become  better  known  to  be  universally  used. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  order  for  $5. 

Printed  Instructions  accompany  each  Machine. 

MILK  TUBES. 

COW-KEEPERS  should  not  he  without  one  of  these,  a6  they 
are  invaluable  for  sore  or  Corded  Teats. 

PRICE  $1.00  each. 

WM.  CROZIER,  Norllipoi  t.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Improved  Blitter  Tells  and  Coolers, 

with  movable  Ice  Cham¬ 
bers.  Best  in  the  market. 
Are  made  in  12  different 
sizes,  of  white  Cedar, 
bound  with  galvanized 
iron  or  brass  hoops. 
Within  the  tub  is  fitted  a 
tin  Cooler  .having  a  mov¬ 
able  Chamber  for  ice  at 
each  end.  On  the  tin  is 
constructed  a  series  of 
ledges,  on  which  rest  the 
shelves  for  supporting 
the  butter:  suitable  for 
round,  half-round,  and 
square  prints  or  rolls. 
Can  be  locked  for  shipping.  Will  keep  butter  in  good  order 
from  18  to  24  hours.  Capacity  from  12  to  200  lbs.  Price  from 
$3  to  $25.  J.  G.  KOEfILER,  Manufacturer, 

_ 503  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A^xdcultural 
Insurance  Goninany,  of  Watertown.  If,  Y. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 

GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  the  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk,  in 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers.  Retail  price  $2. 
For  further  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

H.  J.  SADLER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

_ WaiTm.Trumlmii  Co.,  tllrio. 

16  A  lmost  all  Sewing  Machine  Dealers  are  now  giving  a 

A  JOHNSTON  UUFFLER,  TUCKER,  and 
CORDER,  free  with  eucli  machine  they  sell.’ 
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BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO. 

would  respectfully  give  notice  that,  through  the  retirement  of  W.  A.  Burpee,  the  firm  name  of  Benson,  Buicpek  &  Co.  has 
been  changed  to  the  above.  With  increased  facilities,  ample  capital,  etc.,  they  are  able  to  offer  decided  inducements  in 

Extra  Choice  Jersey  &  Ayrshire  Cattle,  Cotswold,  Southdown  &  Leicester  Sheep. 

our  BERK. SHIRES.  YORKSHIRES,  CHESTER  WHITES,  and  POLAND  CHINAS,  for  delivery 
the  present  month,  are  unsurpassed  both  in  quality  and  pedigree.  Our  supply  of  young  piirsot  the  above  breeds  was  never 
finer.  Magnificent,  well  marked  Berkshires,  served  by  the  famous  Imp.  boar  the  Collier,  at  unusually  low  figures. 
HIGH-CLASS  POULTRY. —Eggs  for  hatching  from  best,  fowls,  securely  packed  @  average  price  of  $3  for  13. 

'  catalogue,  ad- 


Safe  arrival  of  ev 
dress 


every  shipment  and  all  stock  to  be  as  represented,  guaranteed. '  For  further  particulars  and  cataf 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St„  Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


Imperial  Egg  Food. 


'  *** 

(Trade  Mark.) 


LAY  me  HEMS, 
YOUNG  CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 

and 

TURKEYS. 


FOR 

ALL  VARIETIES 

OF 

POULTRY. 

WILL  MAKE  HENS  LAY, 

Winter  and  Summer,  support  Fowls  during  moulting,  keep  them  constantly  in  fine  condition,  and  increase  their  profit 
100  per  cent.  Half  of  the  clucks  die  annually.  This  makes  bone  and  muscle  early,  and  will  save  them.  Packages  to  mix 
With  50  weight  ordinary  feed,  50  cts. :  larger  for  $1.00  and  $2.00.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Grocers,  and  Postmasters.  Local  Agents  Wanted. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.  |  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  |  Benson,  M aide  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  |  O.  C.  Swain  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  &  CO..  Proprietors,  P.  O.  Box  103.  Hartford,  Conn. 


EG@S  FOR  HATCHING, 

From  fine  thoroughbred  Poultry.  $3  per  13.  Securely 
packed.  Magrane’s  Light  Brahmas,  also  Dark  Brahmas, 
Partridge  Cochins, and  Silver-Laced— White  Booted— (quaint 
and  pretty),  and  Japanese  Bantams. 

Our  reputation  as  judges  and  breeders  is  ample  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  our  stock.  Address 

MAGKANE  &  FA  IIS.  SERVICE, 
101  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
See  Frontispiece  in  March  Agriculturist. 

EGGS  for  Hatching.— White  Cochin  $3  per  13 ;  White 
and  Brown  Leghorn,  and  Black  Cochin,  $2.50  per  13 :  B. 
B.  E.  Game  Bantam,  $2.00  per  15.  J.  &  G.  BOY’EE,  Erie,  Pa. 

EGGS  l— P.Iiocks and  L.Brnhmas.LTpham. Gilman,  Drake, 
Todd,  and  Josselyn  strains.  $2  per  13.  From  birds 
scaling  over  90  points.  HILLS  &  CO.,  Plaistow,  N.  H. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

26  $2.50.  N.  P.  PAYNE,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

PLYMOUTH  MOCKS. 

Highest  quality  of  Stock.  Have  reduced  price  of  Eggs  to 
$2.00  per  setting  for  this  season.  Orders  filled  promptly  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  H.  CUMMINGS,  Milldale,  Ct. 

PEKIN  DUCK  and  BROWN  LEGHORN 

Eggs,  at  prices  to  suit  the  hard  times.  Send  for  my  circular 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Address 

_ EVAN  LEWIS,  Scarlet’s  Mill,  Pa. 

High  Class  Poultry. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  White 
Cochins,  Brown  and  "White  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eggs,  securely  packed  in 
new  baskets,  $3.00  per  13,  or  $5.00  for  2(>.  Send 
for  new ,  novel,  practical  and  useful  Circular. 
GEO*  S*  JOSSELYN,  Eredonia,  N*  Y* 

CAME  FOWLS.  RED  IRISH 
SETTERS, 

“Wj  Show  Carrier  Pigeons,  shinned  bv  J.  C. 
(Of* PER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
oi  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  :  also 
lliorougli-bred  Hounds.  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C  C 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large,  experience  in  them. 


I-DO-IT 


for  2  stamps— SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  “Amateur’s  Man¬ 
ual,"  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 
“Breeding  and  Management ,”  or  thorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  cts.,  botlifor  $1  and  4  stamps.  “  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,"  Lt.  or  Dk.  Brahmas,  from  mated  hens  $5,  from  good 
stock  $3.  Ply.  Rocks  or  Houdans,  $4.  White  or  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  B.  R.  G.  Bantams,  $3.  Bronze  Turkeys  $5.  Pekin 
Ducks,  $4  per  sitting.  Stock  and  fowls  for  sale. 

I.  K.  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 

I  Irown  Leghorn  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 
I  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chick,  after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $3.00  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Emsworth,  Pa.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  " 

Breeder  of  White  Leghorns, 

WESTERLY,  R.  I.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  doz.  Have  bred  these 
exclusively  for  11  years.  Shall  breed  this  season  from  3  yards. 
No.  1  will  have  a  cock  that  has  scored  94  points. 

No.  2  “  “  “  <•  “  91  “ 

No.  3  “  cockerel  “  “  90  “  Fetch,  Judge. 

Showed  twice  this  season.  Result,  two  first  premiums. 


Day’s  $60  Automatic  Mator 

Hatches  and  rears  the  young  chicks  i  Highest  possible 
endorsements! 

Bay’s  Fire  Alarm  Clocks. 

Run  in  any  position  ;  keep  good  time,  and  give  warning 
when  there  is  danger  of  lire.  Sent  by  mail.  Price"$5. 
Address  DAY  BROS.  &  CO.. 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Ad, 

SUWHYSIBS  POULTRY  FARM. 

Eggs  from  the  following  varieties  at  $3.00  per  setting. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Pat.  Cochins,  Black  Cochins, 

White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas 

A  Photograph  of  the  finest  Poultry  House  in  the  IT.  S.,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cts. 

W.  G.  TRACY, 

Tow  a  lid  a.  Fa. 

W.  KEVXOLWS,  Cnckoo,  Ta., 

•  Breeder,  Shipper,  and  Importer  of  Pure  Bred 
Fowls.  Write  for  Price-list. 

2®”  FRIENDS !  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HOMEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample,  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Send  to  GEO.  W.  SXMMOMS, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  BEE 
KEEPER’S  SUPPLIES,  Newark,  Delaware,  for 

Price  List  of  Bee  Hives,  Extractors,  Veils,  Queens,  Arc.,  &c. 

PRICES  REDUCED.  —  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South 
Branch,  N.  J..  offers  for  sale  pure-bred  Poland  China 
pigs,  at  $12  per  pair,  not  akin.  Sitip  when  two  months  old. 
Aiso  some  six  months  old  coming  in  profit. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest, 

BUCHAN’S 

Cresylic 
SHEEP  DSP. 

Patented  May  2S th,  1867,  Re-issued  July  30 th,  1872. 

A  Saponaceous  Compound  with.  Cresylic  and 
Carbolic  Acid. 

For  Preventing  and  Curing  the  Scab  and  all  parasitic  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Skin.  Will  destroy  Lice,  Tics,  Fleas,  &c. 

is  beneficial  to  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the 
flock.  The  use  of  this  DIP  will  cleanse  and  whiten  the 
Fleece— also  increased  the  growth  or  weight  sufficient  to  be 
a  fall  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  the  Compound. 

This  Preparation  is  Warranted  to  he  entirely  harmless 
and  free  from  all  poisonous  Compounds,  and  will  posi¬ 
tively  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it.  Put  up  in  packages  of  1, 
5,  10,  50,  100,  and  200  pounds. 

Buchan’s  Cresylic  Ointment. 

Certain  Death  to  the  Screw  Worm  or  Grub, 

It  not  only  destroys"  the  worms,  but  cleanses  and  quickly 
heals  up  the  offensive  sores  made  by  it. 

No  fly  will  attack  a  wound  to  which  this  preparation  has 
been  applied.  Sheep  which  rarely  recover  from  the  attack 
of  the  worm  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  are  quickly 
cured  by  this  application.  In  solution,  this  ointment  will  he 
found  invaluable  for  Healing  Saddle  Galls,  and  all  abrasions 
of  the  skin  of  animals. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD, 

83  John  Street,  New  York* 


WATBL.EE  BURPEE  &  4  0.  (late 
»  of  Benson, Burpee  &  Co.,  formerly  W  Atlee  Burpee), 
breed  and  ship  Die  finest  thor¬ 
oughbred  Ayrshire  and  Jersey 
Cattle,  Southdown  and  Cots¬ 
wold  Sheep.  Chester  White, 
Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Essex, 
and  Poland  China  Hogs,  Land 
and  Water  Fowls  and  Eggs, 
Fancy  Pigeons,  and  Dogs— of 
tlie  best  strains  in  Hie  world. 
Burpee’s  New  Complete  Catalogue  and  Breeders’ 
Manual,  just  out,  is  I  rimfull  of  reliable  descrintions,  hand¬ 
some  illustrations  from  life,  and  low  prices.  Don't  fail  to 
write  for  it.  at  once— it  is  FREE.  Address  plainly 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  221  Church  St., 

P.  O.  Box  1391),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE-BRED 

JERSEY 


IMPORTED 

CATTLE. 


Mr.  E.  P.  P.  FOWLER,  Southampton,  England, 

Will  sell  at  auction,  without  reserve, 

On  Tuesday,  May  21st,  1878,  at  12  o’clock,  noon,  at 

HERfC^ESS’  BAZAAR, 

Ninth  and  Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

TWENTY-FOUR  PURE-BRED 

JERSEY  HEIFERS. 

Direct  from  the  Channel  Islands.  To  arrive  per  steamship 
Otranto,  leaving  Southampton  April  19th,  1873. 

BSP*”  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

ALFRED  M.  MEEKNESS  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

PHIL  A  DELPHI  A. 


ROCK’S 

IMPROVED  TETHER 

OB 

PICKET  STAKE, 

with  combination  swivel,  warranted  not 
to  wind  up  or  foul  the  chain  or  rope,  the 
best  ever  invented  for  tethering  CoWs, 
Horses,  or  other  animals  in  pasture.  No 
fences  needed,  all  the  waste  grass  util¬ 
ized.  Send  for  circular  and  information 
how  to  tie  and  what  to  tie  with.  Address 

EUGENE  ROCK, 

Glen  Head.  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  and  GRADE 

JERSEY  © 

FOR  SYLE. 

Thoroughbred  IIElFER  CALVES,  weaned  and  unweaned, 
do.  BULL  CALVES,  do.  do. 

do.  Y’EARLING  HEIFERS, 

do.  do.  BULLS.flt  for  service  this  spring, 

do.  2-year-old  BULLS, 

do.  do.  HEIFERS,  in  calf, 

do.  HEIFERS  and  COWS,  3  to  8  years  old. 

Grade  Jersey  Heifers  and  Cows  of  all  ages,  from  two  weeks 
to  seven  years  old.  I  have  nearly  100  head  to  select  from.  All 
my  6tock  is  bred  expressly  for  their  butter  qualities,  aud  no 
calves  are  raised  from  dams  that  do  not  yield  9  lbs.  or  more 
of  splendid  butter  per  week,  when  fresh.  All  orders  requir¬ 
ing  me  to  select  for  purchasers  are  solicited  at  once,  as  I 
shall  fill  them  in  turn  as  received,  but  I  much  prefer  that 
purchasers  examine  for  themselves.  Terms  reasonable.  Ap¬ 
ply  at  once  to  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HULL,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire  and  Jersey- 
Cattle,  Southdown  Sheep,  Berkshire  Swine, 
English  White  Dorking  Fowls,  and  Shepherd 
Dogs.  Received  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  stock  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition. 


N.  GUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep.  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Bigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Ko.ng, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  aud  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma, Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  oilier 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice,  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Newfoundland  Pups,  Deer,  and  Swan  wanted. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters,  received  First  Pre¬ 
miums  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  Send  for  their  de¬ 
scription,  aud  Choice  Poultry,  and  get  ready  for  the  Fall 
Fairs. _ L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Centennial  Devon  Prize  Herd,  belonging  to  J. 

CHESTON  MORRIS,  M.  D.,  Breeder  of  Devons, 
South  Downs,  and  Berkshires,  Fernbank,  near  West 
Chester,  Pa.  May  be  seen  Thursdays. 


JPIGUS. 


Parties  ordering  at  once,  can  get  full  blood  Poland  China 
pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  at  $5  each— as  good  as  the  best  A  No.  1. 
E.  OLIPHANT,  New  Lisbon,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  Jersey. 


ERSEY  RED  SWINE.  Heaviest  weights,  easiest 
kept.  Pigs  from  premium  stock.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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TEAS  REDUCED 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

Send  for  our  New  Reduced  Price  List. 

I'HE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  liox  5643.  31  and  33  Vesey  St„  New  York  City. 


| RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES!! 
A  Sure  Investment!  ! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

|  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best 
I  in  tlie  world  ;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
I  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
(own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win- 
iters!  Bong  Summers!  Come  and  see. 

Clieap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 

Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

E®”  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


Some  Very  Choice 
Nebraska  Lands. 

Selected  with  great  care.  Well  located  in  every 
respect,  and  presenting  a  splendid  opportunity  to  a 
few  families,  who  wish  to  move  West.  Can  be  had 
at  a  bargain  by  addressing  immediately, 

AUGUSTUS  SNOW, 

2  iExeliaasge  Court,  Room  4, 

New  York  City. 


Ti 


ubular  Dow  Sockets  for 

OP  DUGGIES 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 
by  the  CENTENNIAL 
JUDGES. 

Every  machine  warranted  to 
be  well  made  of  good  material; 
to  do  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
wind;  to  he  perfectly  self- 
regulating:  to  possess  more 
power,  and  to  be  more  reliable 
than  any  other  wind-mill 
made.  Each  piece 
is  fitted  and  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  a 
stranger  can  put  the 
mill  up,  using  our 
drawings  and  print¬ 
ed  instructions  for 
a  guide. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  “A”  and  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL,. 

ENGINES. 

for  pumping  water,  grinding  grain,  irrigat¬ 
ing,  and  general  use  where  economy  and 
regular  power  is  required.  Adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  farming  and  mechanical  busi¬ 
ness.  Estimates  given  and  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  furnished.  Apply  to 
S.  W.  KENNEDY.  516  Fairmount  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Agents  Wanted. 

THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  in 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Burable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  arc  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

_ EBIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie, Pa- 

■*ir©*Sfl»  IltAGlKC!  WORII 

W®  TAKING.  The  best  game.  Sent  bv  mail  for  27 
cents,  and  Deale. s  supplied  bv  B.  M .  HAMMETT.  1,284 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  C.  E.  HAMMETT,  Jr.,  Newport,  II.  I. 


JANUARY  1st,  1 S7S. 

THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 


OF 


THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT 


LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

NEWARK,  Na  J. 


Receipts  dyking  1S77. 

Premiums . . $4,508,315  79 

Interest .  •  $2,013,851  30 

Deduct  Premium  on  United  States 
Bonds  purchased  during  the  year. .  314,203  70 

-  1,698,647  54 

$6,206,963  33 

Balance,  January  1st,  1877. .. -$31,317,821  48 


$37,524,784  81 

ASS 

Cash  on  hand .  -  ■  $642,976  48 

Real  Estate .  294,312  23 

United  Slates  Bonds.  6  per  cents . par  5,011,500  00 


Expenditures  during  1877, 

(Haims  by  Death . 

Matured  End  iwments  and  Annuities . 

Surrendered  Polices  .  l 

Salaries,  Printing.  Advertising,  Postage,  Office 

and  Contingent  Expenses..  . 

Commissions  and  Agency  Expenses . 

Physician's  Fees . , . 

Taxes  and  Legal  Expenses... . 

Deficiency  and  Expenses  on  Foreclosure  Sales.. 
Dividends  to  Policy-holders .  l 


,921,007  96 
107,753  50 
,104,746  75 

176,637  51 
301,611  70 
25,239  17 
78,745  43 
15,448  09 
,510,464  74 


Bonds,  City  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“  “  Newark.  N.  J . 

“  “  Elizabeth,  N.J . 

“  “  Rahway,  N.  J . 

“  “  Utica,  N.  Y .  . 

“  “  Springfield,  Ills  . 

“  “  Orange,  N.  J . 

“  “  Auburn,  N.  Y . 

“  “  Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

“  “  Dayton,  O . 

“  Cleveland.  O..  . 

“  “  New  Brunswick.  N.  J . 

“  “  Erie.  Pa  . 

“  “  Toledo.  O . 

"  “  South  Bend,  Ind . 


65,000  00 
3,390,000  1,0 
650.000  00 
97,000  00 
145,000  00 
89.000  00 
80,000  00 
150.0011  00 
50,000  00 
130,000  00 
566,500  DO 
14,000  00 
152,1100  00 
173.000  00 
61,500  00 


$5,272,654  85 

Balance,  January  1st,  1878  ... $33, 252, 129  96 

$37,524,784  81 

E  T  S. 

Bonds,  City  of  Lafayette,  Ind . par  $160,000  00 

“  “  Sandusky,  O .  “  100,000  00 

“  “  •  Dover,  N.J .  “  16,000  00 

“  Essex  County,  “  .  "  2,148,000  00 

“  Union  “  “  .  .  “  132,000  00 

“  West  Orange  Township,  N.  J .  “  123,000  00 

“  East  “  “  “  .  “  146,841  73 

Annuity  Bond,  State  of  Mass .  “  800  00 

Premium  Loans  on  Policies  in  Force .  5,310,179  64 

Bonds  secured  by  First  Mortgage  on  Real  Estate  12,410,094  09 
Agents'  Balances .  43,368  79 

$31,252,129  96 
716,970  59 

212,727  94 


Inter'-gf  due  and  accrued .  . 

Premiums  due.  not  yet  received,  on  issues  prin¬ 
cipally  of  December,  and  deferred  premiums.. 


Total . 

Note.— Market  Value  of  United  States  and  other  Bonds,  above  par, 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  Fund,  four  per  cent  (Mass,  standard). . . 

Policy  Claims  in  process  of  adjusiment . '  . 

Dividends  due  and  unpaid .  . . 

Estimated  Expenses  on  unreported  premiums . 

Premiums  paid  in  advance . 


.  $33,181,828  49 

1,203,128  75. 


.$30, 03s ,999  09 
493,151  00 
206,207  16 
21,272  79 
16,195  95 


-$30,767,825  90 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-holders.  January  1st,  1878 .  . $2,414,002  59 

Dividends  declared  on  1877  Premiums,  payable  in  1878 .  1,512,799  96 

Unapportioned  Surplus,  held  as  Special  Guarantee  Fund .  901,202  63 

Number  of  Policies  in  force  January  1st,  1878,  42,796.  Insuring  $126,193,015  00. 

LEWIS  C.  GROVER,  President. 

EDWARD  A.  strong.  Secretary.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON,  Vice-President. 

BENJAMIN  C.  MILLER,  Treasurer.  BLOOMFIELD  J.  MILLER,  Actuary. 

L.  SPENCER  COBLE,  -  -  State  Agent, 

Southern  New  Y'ork  and  Northern  New  Jersey,  No.  137  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


MRS.  OLD  FOGY  DOES 
NOT  USE  THE 
ROBBINS  WASHER. 


MRS.  COMMON  SENSE 
DOES. 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 


TO  MAKE  MONEY 

SECURE  AN  AGENCY 

FOR  THE 

CEIiEBRATED 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WISHER. 

This  machine  has  been  ON  TRIAL  for  the  past  six 
months  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the 
almost  unanimous  verdict  of  housekeepers  is  this  :  “  Your 
Washer  has  proved  a  complete  success.”  Some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  popular  verdict  has  been  reached  may 
be  found  in  these  facts : 

The  Robbins  Washer  is  an  entirely  NEW  MACHINE.  It 
is  constructed  upon  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE— that  of  forcing 
water  by  downward  pressure  through  the  fabric.  The  dirt 
or  discoloration  is  removed  by  water  force— there  is  no 
rubbing  or  friction  about  it.  This  principle  is  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  been  successfully  applied  to  the  cleaning  of 
fabrics  by  machinery.  Ail  others  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
essential  points.  The  Robbins  Washer  will  cleanse  per¬ 
fectly,  without  rubbing,  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  table 
or  bed  linen.  It  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  It 
is  tlie  greatest  bleacher  extant,  and  for  this  purpose  alone 
Is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  machine.  It  is  simple, 
self-operating,  never  gets  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  saves  time ;  it  saves  labor  ;  it  saves  material. 

By  purchasing  a  ROBBINS  WASHER  you  can  count  the 
hard  drudgery  of  the  washboard  among  the  things  of  the 
past. 

Therefore,  we  confidently  say  to  every  housekeeper  in 
the  land,  Y'ou  want  a  ROBBIES  WASflER.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  one.  It  will  pay  to  buy  one. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONLY  $3.50. 

Sample  to  those  desiring  agencies,  $3. 

In  bringing  the  Robbins  Washer  before  the  public  It 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  brief  consideration  the 
ART  OF  CLEANSING  FABRICS, 
which,  although  so  common,  is  yet  imperfectly  understood. 
Having  had  a  lifelong  experience  in  the  laundry  business- 
in  connection  with  first-class  hotels,  public  laundries, 
asylums,  hospitals,  &c.— we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The 
numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers,  pounders,  squeezers, 
dashers,  agitators,  steam  wash  boilers,  &c.,  have  all  done 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  such  principles  and 
devices  to  do.  But  they  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  essentia]  points,  viz.:  The  saving  of  labor,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt 
or  discoloration— all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the 
ROBBINS  LITTLE  WASHER. 

WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT? 

You  may  ask  all  washerwomen  and  housekeepers,  and 
your  answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be :  “  Plenty  of  elbow 
grease  ;”  or,  in  other  words,  plenty  of  hard,  laborious  rub¬ 
bing  on  the  washboard.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first 
have  to  rub  soap  upon  the  cloth,  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in 
to  make  the  curt  soluble.  But  does  that  remove  It  ?  No ; 
to  do  that  you  must  first  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  then  rub  it 
in  again  to  force  water  through  the  fabric.  That  is  what 
removes  dirt  after  being  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap  upon  it. 

The  way  in  which  this  could  be  tlie  most  economically 
accomplished  is  what  we  have  so  long  and  patiently  sought 
after,  and  at  last  a  principle  has  been  demonstrated  that 
in  uniting  all  the  above  named,  in 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  LITTLE  WASHER 
is  embodied  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  de¬ 
sired  heat,  which  expands  the  fabric  and  causes  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  dirt.  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction 
beneath  the  clothes,  which  causes  a  rapid  downward  current 
of  water  force  through  and  through  them,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  the  dirt.  Third,  we  use  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
holds  the  dirt  in  solution.  Thus  we  cleanse  thoroughly, 
rinsing  the  clothes  as  usual  being  all  that  is  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  operation. 

The  Washer  is  composed  of  solid  galvanized  iron,  which 
will  not  rust  or  corrode.  There  are  two  sizes— the  No.  1,  or 
family  size,  for  ordinary  household  use ;  and  No.  2,  or  hotel 
size,  suitable  for  country  hotels,  boarding-houses,  laun¬ 
dries,  &c. 

OUR  METHOD  OF  HANDLING. 

We  want  agents  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  every  State,  county,  town,  and  hamlet.  The  retail  price 
of  No.l  Washer  is  $3.50;  of  No.  2  Washer,  $5.  But  we  sell 
sample  machines  of  No.  1  size  at  $3;  No.  2,  or  small  hotel 
size,  at  $4.  Canvassers  for  this  Washer  can  make  more 
money  with  it  tiian  with  anything  ever  before  offered  to  the 
public.  As,  for  instance,  we  established  two'  agencies  to 
test  the  sale  of  the  Washer  upon  its  merits— one  in  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn.,  and  one  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  former,  Mr. 
Charles  Daniels,  in  a  town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  sold 
by  canvassing  in  two  weeks  eighty-two  Washers.  In  tlie  lat¬ 
ter  place  Mr.  James  Roberts,  now  of  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
sold  in  less  than  three  months,  without  canvassing  or  ad¬ 
vertising  outside  the  store,  over  500  Washers.  A  thing 
never  before  heard  of. 

TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


following  instructions  you  can  sell  to  nearly  every  family 
in  your  neighborhood.  Others  have  done  it,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not.  Full  directions  and  instruc¬ 
tions  accompany  each  machine.  Also,  special  terms  to 
agents,  circulars,  testimonia’s,  &c. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  cash. 

Remit  by.money  order  or  registered  letter  to 

THE  OEO.  D.  BISSELL  COMPANY, 

Naugatuck,  Cons. 
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Here  they  Are! -Chinese  at  Home. 


63 


CRANDALL’S 

CHINESE  BLOCKS. 

Chin  Chin,  Wang  Ho,  Ah  Sin, 
Chang  Si,  and  all  the  Rest. 

Chinese  Men,  and  Women,  and 
Young  Folks. 

Chinese  Houses,  Palaces,  Pagodas, 
Gardens,  etc.,  etc. 

BEAUTIFULLY  EEPRESENTED. 

HIGHLY  DECORATED. 

The  most  fascinating  Toys  for  Boys 
and  Girls,  delineating  scenes  from  “  The 
Flowery  Land,”  and  bringing  far-away 
China  right  to  the  Door.  Thousands  of 
Structures,  all  of  the  Chinese  Style,  can 
be  made  with  one  Box  of  these  Wonder¬ 
ful  Blocks.  Only  a  few  of  the  Designs 
are  given  on  this  Sheet.  An  ingenious 
Boy  or  Girl  can  multiply  them  to  Thou¬ 
sands.  The  beautiful  variegated  colors 
of  the  real  Blocks  themselves  can  not 
be  shown  in  the  ink  prints  on  this  page. 

Price  of  the  Chinese  Blocks,  per  Box, 
$1 ;  by  Mail,  $1.25. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

SOLE  GENERAL  AGENTS, 

245  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK 

AND  BY  TOY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 
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The  NEW  CHAMPION  Mower. 


Embodies  many  lew  and  Valuable  Features  never  before  combined  in  lowers  or  Reapers. 


This  peculiar  SVSachine  is  unlike  any  other  ever  made,  and  is  a  new  departure  in  the  consti-jction 

and  mode  of  operating  Mowing  Machines. 

be  lifted,  to  an  upright  position  to  pass  a  tree,  re¬ 
move  any  lodgment,  or  to  free  the  guards. 

The  machine  can  be  INSTANTLY  THROWN  OUT  OF  GEAR 
and  can  be  put  into  working  order  in  a  moment’s  time,  and  without  the 
operator  leaving  his  scat  or  stopping  the  team.  The  wheels  are 
wide  APART,  to  stride  the  swath,  and  leave  the  grass  unmolested. 
The  steady,  uniform,  and  powerful  movement  of  the  knife  is  the 
crowning  feature  of  success.  There  are  but  two  small  cog-wheels  in 
the  machine,  and  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate.  There 
is  no  Pitman  and  no  gearing  in  the  drive-wheels.  The 
gearing  is  enclosed  by  one  small  disk  or  rim,  perfectly  protecting  it 
from  dirt.  One  of  the  great  features  of  this  machine  is 
discarding  the  old  style  of  quick  running  gearing,  and 
consequently  dispensing  with  the  frame  work,  here¬ 
tofore  employed  to  carry  the  gearing. 


The  draft  is  light ;  in  operation  it  is  nearly  noiseless  ;  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  various  kinds  of  work  most  extraordinary.  The  operator  has 
the  most  PERFECT  CONTROL  of  the  machine  when  at  work. 
The  knife  will  run  at  any  angle,  and  in  any  position  in  which  it  can  he 
placed.  The  machine  will  work  with  equal  facility  over  stones, 
stumps,  among  trees,  on  heavy  hill-sides,  through  gul¬ 
lies,  over  ridges,  in  swampy  marsh  and  over  bog;  in 
the  shortest  and  down  grass,  whether  laying  to  or 
from  the  machine,  and  in  the  TALLEST  CROP  to  be 
cut.  The  machine  can  be  instantly  adjusted  while  in  operation  to 
cut  low,  to  take  up  lodged  and  very  short  grass,  or  to  cut  over  rough 
ground,  wherever  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the  crop  high  ;  and  both  ends  of 
the  cutting  apparatus  may  he  carried  entirely  above  the  ground ,  at  any 
distance,  FROM  AN  INCH  TO  ONE  FOOT.  The  bar  may 


A1VX>  C  O  XNX3NT  OX  IV  O  TESTIMONY, 
faint-hearted  endorsement.  Wo  present  a  few  tersely  stated  commendations: 

“I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other,  and  its  price  added.” — John  B.  Palmer, 


WELT 

THE  NEW  CHA5VSPSON  never  received  a 

•'  I  cut.  over  100  acres  ot  hay  and  grain  one  season,  and  it  did  its  work  perfectly.”— 
J.  Shell,  Evans  Mills.  N.  ,1. 

‘•I  value  the  Noiseless  Action,  and  its  reliability  in  hard-cutting,  among  its  highest 
qualifications.” — J.  Coggeshall,  Middletown,  R.  I. 

“  It  is  a  powerful  cutter,  very  light  draft,  durable,  and  completely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  driver.”— Timothy  S.  Ford.  Lowell.  Mass. 

“  It  cuts  through  thick  and  thin  ;  does  not.  choke:”— D.  Hodges.  Lawn  Ridge,  III. 

“The  new  movement  is  the  longest  stride  ever  taken  in  Mowing  Machine  Im¬ 
provements.”—  G.  L.  GooDnicn,  Newbnrvport,  Mass. 

“It  works  like  a  charm.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  machine  I  ever 
saw.” — Thomas  Monteith.  Monteith,  Mich. 

“As  to  easy  draft  it  can  not  ire  treat.  I  used  but  one  horse  on  a  two-horse 
machine.” — S.  N.  Sanders.  Non ii  Sudbury. 

“  It  excells  all  machines  in  use  at  present.”— Henry  D.  B.  Freer,  Gardner,  N.  Y 

“  I  did  not.  have  to  throw  the  machine  out  of  gear,  or  stop  the  team  to  pass  a 
tree.” — Albert  Graham.  Johnson  s,  N.  Y. 


Wilton,  Maine.  B  j 

“  It  cuts  where  other  mowers  failed.  I  regard  it  ns  ahead  of  all  machines  I  ever 
saw.”— James  II.  Thompson,  Bnshweil,  III. 

“  What  puzzles  us  is  to  find  out  what,  makes  it  run  with  so  much  ease,  and  where 
it  gets  its  power.”— J.  T.  &  J.  A.  Droneburg,  Frederick,  Md. 

°  “  I  have  ent  among  stumps,  and  over  gutters,  without  injuring  the  nrachine  in  the 
least.”— R.  B.  Williams,  Hazlettville,  Del. 

“  Farmers,  when  you  try  it,  you  will  buy  no  other."— D.  Shook,  Rhinebcck.  N.  Y. 

“I  have  used  a  mower  (with  this  movement)  four  seasons,  and  the  extent  of  cash 
out  for  repairs  lias  been  sixty-two  cents."— E.  F.  Mayo,  Warwick,  Mass. 

“  The  New  Champion  is  equal  to  any  emergency.  I  have  given  it.  a  severe  test. 
No  lost  motion,  and  no  perceptible  wear.” — Milton  Dance,  Long  Green;  Md. 

“  A  man  will  never  want  hut  one  of  these  machines, lor  it  will  last  a  life-time.  — — 
Geo.  W.  Harrington,  Plainville,  Mass. 


There  was  no  special  effort  made  during  the  last.  Fair  season  to  seenre  awards  of  Premium  for  the  New  Champion  Mower.  But.  wherever  it  was  convenient  for  our  agents 
to  exhibit  it  they  did  so  always,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  rather  than  for  that  of  competing  for  the  premiums.  Yet  it  boie  away 
from  every  Fair  and  Agricultural  Exhibition  ai  which  it  was  present,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  First  Honors— the  Red  Ribbons. 


The  Champion  Reapers  and  Mowers,  (including  THE  NEW  051  VII 8*1  ON  MOWER),  are  manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler 
&.  Kelly,  Springfield,  O.,  for  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  IJ.  S.;  by  the  Champion  Machine  Company,  of  Springfield,  O.,  for  the 
Southern  and  South-western  portion  of  the  C,  S. ;  by  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  ©.,  for  the  Northern,  and  Nortbr 
western  portion  of  the  10.  S.;  by  the  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Company,  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Sold  hy  I..  H.  Lee  & 
Bro.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Schenectady,  N.  ¥.;  Champion  Machine  Company.  Cincinnati,  ©.;  Champion 
Machine  Company,  St.  iLonis,  Mo.;  Champion  Machine  Company,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Peter  Henderson’s  Books, 

Read  what  practical  people  say,  who  know  what  books 
they  need,  and  who  also  know  when  they  get  such  books. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  letters,  of  which 
very  many  have  been  received,  giving  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  works  mentioned.  No  better  books,  or 
those  more  practically  useful,  have  ever  been  published 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  they  respectively  treat. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

j^ice, post-paid,  $1.50.  ^ 

EXTRACTS  PROM  LETTERS. 

“  By  following  the  plain  directions  given  in  your 
hooks,  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit,’  and  ‘  Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture,'  I  have  got  into  a  good  paying  business,  having 
succeeded  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
both  with  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Feb.  2,  1877.  Albert  Williams,  Sharon,  Pa.” 

“Your  work.  ‘Gardening  for  Profit,’  is  to  all  other 
similar  works,  what  Blackstone  is  to  all  other  law  books. 

Jan.  16,  1878.  John  T.  Crist,  Independence,  Mo.” 

“  I  have  both  your  works,  *  Gardening  for  Profit  ’,  and 
'Practical  Floriculture.’  I  have  been  repaid  a  hundred 
times  for  the  money  they  cost. 

Sept.  8,  1876.  M.  E.  Lea,  Brighton,  Maryland.'’ 

■'  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit,’  if  valuable  to  American  gar¬ 
deners,  must  be  indispensable  to  foreigners,  as  all  know 
the  mistakes  likely  to  be  made,  which  your  instructions 
show  so  well  how  to  avoid. 

Aug.  29,  1876.  John  Massey,  Batavia,  Ill.” 

“  You  have  raised  up  a  good  many  enemies  among  our 
old  market  gardeners,  who  say  you  have  exposed  all  the 
secrets  of  the  trade,  in  your  'Gardening  for  Profit.’  hut 
you  have  made  a  life-long  friend  of  me,  for  by  reading 
your  hook,  I  have  made  my  business,  of  market  garden¬ 
ing,  pay,  which  I  never  had  done  before. 

Oct.  20,  1877.  Aaron  Willis,  Newark,  N.  J.” 

‘‘In  1870  I  purchased  your  book.  '  Gardening  for  Pro¬ 
fit,’  and  turned  about  five  acres  of  my  farm  into  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  our  market  here,  and  with  such  success,  that  the 
profits  from  those  five  acres  have  been  more,  annually, 
than  that  of  my  whole  farm  of  150  acres. 

Dec.  3,  1876.  Henry  G.  Stewart,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.” 

“  Your  suggestions  in  '  Gardening  for  Profit,’  induced 
me  to  try  raising  vegetables  here  for  northern  markets, 
and  though  prices  have  been  unusually  low  for  the  past 
two  seasons,  yet.  I  think  I  can  now  see  my  way  clear  to  a 
very  profitable  trade. 

Jan.  10,  1877.  Micahel  Shannon,  Norfolk,  Va.” 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

‘‘Your  books  on  horticulture  have  been  of  great  value 
to  me,  the  article  on  Strawberry  Culture,  in  'Gardening 
for  Pleasure,’  alone,  has  been  to  me  worth  ten  times  its 
cost  this  season.  Geo.  I.  Streator, 

July  2,  1877.  Garrettsville,  Ohio.” 

'•  Your  work,  ‘  Gardening  for  Pleasure,’  contains  more 
plain,  practical  information  than  anything  I  ever  read-  on 
the  subject— and  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  having  been 
gardening  for  30  years.  A.  C.  Lanier, 

Jan.  23, 1877.  Madison,  Ind.” 

u  Send  me  your  ‘  Gardening  for  Pleasure.’  I  have  both 
of  your  other  works,  and  would  not  exchange  them  for 
their  weight  n  gold,  if  I  could  not  otherwise  replace 
them.  Louis  Siegler, 

March  5.  1877.  Harrisburg,  Pa.”  . 

“  '  Gardening  for  Pleasure  ’  is  an  excellent  supplement 
to  your  other  works,  and  will  prove  a  good  friend  to 
amateurs  in  gardening,  who  greatly  need  its  plain  and 
practical  teaching.  Marie  Howland, 

Dec.  6,  1876.  flammonton,  N.  J.” 

'■  Your  '  Gardening  for  Pleasure’  I  have  carefully  read, 
it  must  become  immensely  popular — it  is  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical,  brief,  and  comprehensive.  Like  a  good  cultivator, 
you  have  covered  all  the  ground  with  the  crop  intended, 
showing  no  weeds  or  blanks  in  the  field.  It.  is  the  most 
complete  compendium  of  gardening  I  have  ever  seen. 

Jan.  28, 1S77.  William  T.  IIarding,  Florist 

Columbus,  Ohio.” 

“'Gardening  for  Pleasure.’ by  the  author  who  has  al¬ 
ready  done  so  much  to  instruct  us  of  how  to  make  pleas¬ 
ant  our  country  homes,  is  certain  to  receive  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  ;  no  subject  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Jan.  8,  1S77.  Henry  C.  Baker,  Wilmington,  Del.” 

“  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  very  well  written 
book,  ‘  Gardening  for  Pleasure.’  It  is  full  of  condensed 
information,  both  fop  ihs limathir  nac  even  Hie  more  ex¬ 


perienced  in  gardening,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  give 
pleasure  to  thousands,  as  it  has  done  to  me. 

Dec.  3,  1876.  James  Hendricks,  Albany,  N.  Y.” 

“  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  ‘  Gardening  for  Pleasure,’ 
and  if  it  prove  half  as  interesting  to  me  as  your  other 
works,  it  will  he  something  I  cannot  well  do  without. 
Nov.  24,  1875.  Philip  Henry  Brown,  Portland,  Me.” 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

“Being  a  novice,  I  depended  altogether  on  your  book, 
‘Practical  Floriculture,’  which  I  have  taken  solely  as 
my  text  book,  and  my  success  has  surprised  me. 

Jail.  11.  1S78.  John  C.  Bonde,  Lexington,  Ya.” 

“I  have  run  my  greenhouses  mainly  by  the  instructions 
in  your  book '  Practical  Floriculture,’  and  so  far  with 
great  success.  William  A.  Beers, 

April  10,  1877.  Fairfield,  Conn.” 

“I  have  to  thank  your  ‘Practical  Floriculture,’  which 
has  been  the  means  of  enabling  me  to  engage  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  I  trust  before  long  will  become  as  profitable 
as  it,  is  pleasant.  I  have  2  large  greenhouses  now  stocked 
with  fine  plants,  entirely  propagated  and  grown  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  directions,  which,  when  disposed  of  at  even 
moderate  prices,  I  think  will  pay. 

Mar.  15,  '76.  Benjamin  C.  Loder,  Cleveland,  O.” 

“  The  system  of  propagating  plants,  described  in  your 
‘  Practical  Floriculture,’  1  have  followed  to  the  letter,  and 
I  doubt  if  even  your  own  success  has  been  any  better 
than  mine.  L.  C.  John, 

Jan.  6,  187S.  St.  Paul,  Minn.” 

“  With  the  instructions  received  from  vour  works, 

‘  Gardening  for  Profit,’  and  ‘  Practical  Floriculture,’  I  am 
doing  a  little  both  in  vegetables  and  flowers.  In  both  I 
have  been  successful,  tint  particularly  in  flowers. 

June  8,  187T.  L.  C.  Bardwell,  Boston,  Mass.” 

.  “I  have  nearly  all  works  on  gardening,  both  American 
and  foreign,  hut  I  find,  whenever  I  am  in  a  quandary,  I 
look  into  your  little  work,  ‘  Practical  Floriculture.’ 

July  25,  1876.  J.  D.  Grahame,  Denver,  Colorado.” 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 

Mapes  Formula  and 
Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


We  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  recently  entirely  re¬ 
modeled  the  very  popular  grades  of  full-plate  movements, 
known  by  the  marks,  “  Wm.  Ellery,”  “  Appleton.  Tracy  & 
Co.,”  “  Waltham  Watch  Co.,”  “P.  S.  Bartlett,”  and  “  Broad¬ 
way,'.’  giving  to  them  not  only  a  highly  improved  appear¬ 
ance.  but  great  addiiional  value.  We  embody  in  them  such 
of  the  best  results  of  our  experience  and  study  for  twenty 
years  as  can  he  useful  in  this  popular  form  of  watch.  We 
give  these  new  model  watches  special  recommendation  to 
all  who  look  for  good  performance  and  solid  excellence  at 
moderate  cost.  The  alterations  have  been  made  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  practical  watch  makers,  as  well  as  watch 
wearers. 

No  watches  retailed  by  the  Company.  Apply  to  your 
local  jeweler. 

For  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

General  Agents, 

_ _  New  York. 

INVENTORS 

can  have  their  inventions  patented  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Canada 
ami  Europe  promptly  and  at  moderate  cost,  by  addressing 

GILBERT  M.  PLYMPTON, 

241  Broadway, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK. 

Patents  re-issued,  and  suits  for  infringement  brought  and 
defended.  Everything  towards  procuring  patents  promptly 
attended  to. 


“Model  Piano.” 

PRICE  $150  to  $200. 


Buell an\s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  seal)  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Rue  halt’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 


P®WEK 

Cider  and 
Wine  Press 

"WITH 

Double  Platform. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  IV.  Y. 


SEND  10  CENTS 

For  Catalogue  and  Samples  of 

Imported  Embossed  Scrap  Pictures, 

for  Decorating  Pottery,  Scrap  Books,  &c. 
OSCAR  W.  YOUNG,  Importer, 

No.  60  4tli  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 


'I'lie  “Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright  or  Cottage 
piano ;  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best  materials  that  can 
he  procured  ;  the  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  its  durabili¬ 
ty  is  guaranteed;  it  is  small,  light,  and  occupies  but  liitle 
room,  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the  “Model”  is 
sold  at  about  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for  any 
other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  ft  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  people  of  moderate  means,  and  those  living  in  small 
houses;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  for  beginners,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  price,  commends  itself  to  every  parent, 
because  it  possesses  all  the  principal  features  of  the  finest 
piano,  and  has  none  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  of  the 
reed  organ. 

For  full,  particulars  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  and 
state  where  you  saw  this  notice. 

SIMPSON  &  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 


No.  5  East  lllli  St 


Y’.  City. 


THE  AUTOMATIC  FOUNTAIN  PENHOLDER, 

for  tile  in-sk  or  Pocket.  Heavily  nickle-plaicd.  A  single 
filling  with  ink  will  write  a  lntlf  quire  Foolscap  Paper.  Is 
Hie  most  salable  and  useful  article  for  tile  price  ever  placed 
on  the  market.  Sample  by  mail,  25  cts.  Agents’  Trial  Pack¬ 
age,  containing  5  Pens,  post-paid,  81.00.  Our  Illustraied 
Catalogue  of  Novelties,  Stationerv,  &c„  &c..  free. 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO.,  108  South  8lli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

World's  ONLY'  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Aariculturi.it. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  '32 'Platt.  St.,  New  Ycik. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


American  Agriculturist. 

ISWJJ.ISII  EDIT10Y. 

Ordinary  Pngen.  SI  .OO  per  Une  (agate),  each  insertion 
Lari  Pape.  and  Third  Cover  Pope,  SI. 25  per  Une. 
Second  Cover  Pape— SI. 50  per  line. 

Papenextto  Readi.np  and  last  Cover  Pape — $2.00  per  line. 
No' advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

ttBSKMA*  ■•Harriot. 

Ordinary  Papes.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Pape.  15  cents  per  line. 

Pape,  next  to  Pea  din  p  and  La  it  Cover  Pape,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  I  liken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 


GREENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  Institute 
and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  receiv'd  anv  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F,  d.  BLAKBSLEE,  A.  M„  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R,  I, 


U®“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY’. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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IT  arm.  Garden,  and  HonseTiolcL 

“AfilUClILTl'KE  IS  TI1E  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL.  AM)  MOST  NOISLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAX  — Washington. 


OlMXGi;  COMPANY.) 

FUBH8HEES  AND  PROPRIETORS.  j- 

Office,  245  BROABW.iy.  j  Published  also  In  German  at  same  rates  as  in  English 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 


(  TERMS:  *1.50  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE, 
J  4  Copies  for  S3;  10  for  Sl'lj  20  or  more,  Si  each ; 
j  10  Cents  additional  must  be,  sent  with  each  Sub- 
I  scriptiou  for  postage.— Single  Number,  15  Cents. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  May,  1ST8,  by  the  Orange  J  u dd  Company,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  cf  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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NEW  SERIES— No.  377. 


CAPTURING-  WILD  HORSES.  —  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


“.ioke.”  Perhaps  the  white  covers  of  our  train  of 
a  dozen  or  more  4  and  6-mule  wagons  attracted 
their  curiosity,  at  all  events  they  seemed  to  wish  a 
nearer  inspection,  and  down  they  came,  in  squad¬ 
rons,  regiments,  and  divisions,  circling  at  full 
speed,  nearer  and  nearer,  their  ample  manes  and 
tails  giving  an  air  of  surpassing  grace.  We  did  not 
have  long  to  admire  the  wonderful  beauty  of  this 
scene.  The  mules,  from  their  well-known  sym¬ 
pathy  with  horses,  became  fairly  excited,  and  soon 
were  unmanagable.  It  was  impossible  to  keep 
them  in  line,  and  though  by  firing  at  the  wild 
horses  with  rifles  and  pistols,  they  took  alarm  and 
began  to  make  off,  the  trouble  then  was  that  the 
mules  would  make  off  too !  Then  followed  a  “  cir¬ 
cus,”  compared  to  which  the  “  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth  ”  is  a  tame  affair.  Over  50  frantic  mules, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  equally  frantic  Texan  team¬ 
sters,  the  mules  with  braying,  trying  to  go  in  one 
direction,  and  the  teamsters,  with  quite  the  reverse 
of  praying,  urging  them  to  go  in  another,  all  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  staccato  of  the  drivers’  whips,  might 
not  be  called  a  “  Great  Moral  Entertainment,”  but 
was  a  very  lively  one.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  one 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  wild  horses  of 
our  far  Western  plains  descended  from  European 
stock.  The  term  Mustang,  applied  to  the  wild 
horse  in  both  South  and  North  America,  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Spanish  mesteno  (from  rnesta,  pasture). 
In  Mexico,  and  the  portions  of  our  territory  bor¬ 
dering  upon  that  country,  the  Mustang  is  still 
largely  employed,  though  it  is  being  rapidly  re¬ 
placed  by  better  breeds.  Large  herds  of  Mustangs 
are  found  on  the  broad  plains  of  the  South-west, 
and  their  capture  is  still  followed  by  both  Mexicans 
and  Americans.  The  usual  method  of  capture  is 
by  the  lasso,  though  sometimes,  in  favorable  locali¬ 
ties,  they  are  taken  by  driving  into  an  enclosure. 
The  skill  with  which  the  Mexican  throws  the  lasso, 
is  often  a  subject  of  comment,  but  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  quite  as  expert  in  this  very  useful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  herdsman.  In  lassoing  a  wild 
horse,  or  other  animal,  the  horse  ridden  by  the 
hunter  plays  a  most  important  part.  The  saddle 
is  of  great  strength,  and  secured  by  girths  corre¬ 
spondingly  strong.  One  end  of  the  lasso  (usually 
30  or  40  feet  long),  Is  made  fast  to  the  horn  of  the 
-saddle,  and  when  the  rider  makes  his  cast,  which  is 


done  at  a  full  gallop,  and  the  noose  falls  upon  the 
neck  of  the  wild  animal,  the  horse  seems  to  take 
as  much  interest  m  the  capture  as  the  rider  himself. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  cheek  the  captive,  the  well- 
trained  horse  braces  himself  for  the  tussle,  and 
renders  essential  aid.  The  writer  traveled  for 
some  months  in  the  region  of  wild  horses,  and 
though  “  sign  ”  of  various  kinds  was  frequent,  and 
our  interest  was  greatly  higlitened  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  stories  told  of  them,  not  a  drove,  not  even  a 
single  cabaUo ,  could  we  see,  until  at  last  the  party 
concluded  the  wild  horse  to  be  a  myth,  and  it  was 
the  subject  of  many  a  joke.  Early  one  morning,  a 
few  days  out  from  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  as  we 
reached  a  crest  of  one  of  the  great  swells  of  the 
prairie,  there  wore  wild  horses  at  last,  and  enough 
to  make  up  for  any  former  deficiency  !  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  horses  in  every  direction, 
in  groups  and  droves— hundreds — no  doubt  thou¬ 
sands  were  in  view  at  one  time— a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten  !  When  we  first  saw  them  they  were 
quietly  grazing,  but  they  soon  saw  us,  and  we  then 
found  that  the  wild  horse  was  far  from  a  “  myth,” 
and  the  meeting  with  them  was  very  unlike  a 
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team — to  our  mess  wagon  at  that — got  beyond  all 
control,  and  went  on  a  full  jump  for  several  miles 
after  the  horses,  before  fatigue  brought  it  to  terms. 
The  droves  of  wild  horses  disappeared  as  strange¬ 
ly  as  they  came,  and  when  the  line  of  march  was 
resumed,  all  hands  were  willing  to  admit  that 
there  were  wild  horses,  but  tbat  it  was  not  a  good 
plan  to  hunt  them  with  a  train  of  mule-teams. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1878. 

Mints  Foi-  Work. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  hut  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  paper ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department.'] 

Corn. — The  present  season  is,  in  the  country 
generally,  probably  the  earliest  on  record  Much 
corn  was  planted  earlier  than  usual,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  give  extra  attention  to  cultivation. 
Weeds  grow  rapidly  in  such  a  wet  season  as  this, 
and  should  be  kept  down  by  frequent  working.  The 
forward  season  may  cause  growth  of  stalk  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  ear.  As  a  remedy  remove  the  suckers 
from  the  root.  A  handful  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  applied  about  the  hill  now,  will  help  the  earing. 

Haying. — There  will  be  little  hay  cut  in  July  this 
year,  unless  it  is  a  second  crop.  Even  at  the  North 
much  has  been  cut  already,  and  we  must  hasten  to 
secure  the  rest  before  it  is  over-ripe.  The  grass  and 
clover  being  very  succulent, will  need  careful  drying. 
Curing  in  the  cock  will  greatly  improve  the  quality. 

Curing  in  the  Cock,  will  require  two  or  three  days’ 
time.  The  grass  or  clover  cut  in  the  forenoon  may 
he  raked  up  before  evening  and  thrown  into  win- 
rows.  These  may  he  left  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  when  they  may  he  thrown  into  tall  cocks, 
containing  about  300  or  400  lbs.,  and  left  one  day 
and  night  to  6weat.  In  this  condition  the  hay  fer¬ 
ments  and  heats,  and  the  excess  of  moisture  is 
driven  off.  This  process  ripens  the  hay,  and  im¬ 
proves  it  very  much.  After  this  curing,  and  a  little 
airing,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  hay  heating  in  the 
mow  or  stack.  To  keep  the  cocks  dry, 

Hay  Caps  will  be  useful.  These  are  made  of  a 
square  of  heavy  sheeting  (2  yards),  with  a  strong 
cord  on  the  edges,  and  having  an  eyelet  hole  at  each 
corner.  These  are  placed  over  the  cocks,  and  tied 
down  at  each  corner  to  pegs  driven  into  the  hay. 
They  will  turn  a  steady  rain  of  24  hours’  duration, 
and  keep  the  hay  dry.  These  were  described  in 
an  illustrated  article  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  June,  1876. 

Fodder  Crops. — A  variety  of  these  is  better  than 
any  single  one.  Animals  love  variety,  and  a  change 
of  food  is  healthful  and  increases  the  appetite.  Be¬ 
sides  a  number  of  well-tried  fodder  crops,  we  have 
some  promising  new  sorts.  Of  the  old  ones,  oats 


and  peas,  field  corn,  the  large  kinds  of  sweet  corn,, 
millet,  Hungarian  grass,  and  various  root  crops, 
furnish  a  large  choice.  Of  the 

New  Fodder  Crops,  Pearl  millet,  Golden  millet, 
Southern  Cow-peas,  and  the  large  mangels,  promise 
to  be  worth  a  trial.  The  two  varieties  of  millet  men¬ 
tioned  have  yielded  immensely,  and  as  a  crop  foi 
green  or  dry  fodder,  and  for  cleaning  the  soil,  as 
well  as  for  plowing  under  for  manure,  the  Southern 
Cow-pea  has  been  tried  successfully.  This  pea  is 
to  be  sown  now,  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Boots. — Ruta-bagas  and  white  turnips  may  be 
sown  this  month;  of  the  latter,  White  Norfolk  and 
“  Cow’s-horn  ”  can  he  grown  and  pulled  for  fall 
feed  in  time  to  be  followed  by  fall  grain. 

Waste  Places  may  be  utilized  by  plowing  and  sow¬ 
ing  them  to  some  late  crop.  Every  acre  and  square 
rod  should  be  made  useful  in  some  way,  every 
farm  has  spots  of  this  kind  that  could  be  made 
profitable,  instead  of  remaining  a  nursery  of  weeds. 

Cows  are  now  in  full  fiush  of  milk.  As  June  but¬ 
ter  is  chosen  for  packing  for  winter  use,  care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  it  from  all  imperfections.  This- 
care  will  be  repaid  by  the  better  quality.  Pure 
water,  good  feed,  and  clean  management  of  the 
milk  and  cream,  are  needed  to  make  the  best  butter. 

Cellars  are  made  damp  by  inconsiderate  methods 
of  ventilation.  When  a  cellar  is  ventilated  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  in  an  attempt  to  make  it  dry,  the 
opposite  effect  is  produced.  The  hot  air  is  highly 
charged  with  moisture  ;  cellar  walls  and  floor  are 
much  cooler  than  the  outside  atmosphere,  and 
when  air  is  admitted  in  the  day,  moisture  is  depo¬ 
sited  as  dew  on  the  floor'  and  walls,  to  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  owner.  Cellars  should  therefore 
be  ventilated  at  night,  and  kept  closely  shut  up 
and  dark  in  the  day  time,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

Horses. — Fly-time  has  come,  and  unless  some  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  to  rid  the  horses  of  their  tor¬ 
mentors,  they  can  not  do  a  full  complement  of 
work.  We  find  Buchan’s  carbolic  soap,  made  into 
soap-suds  with  hot  water,  and  sponged  over  the 
legs  and  shoulders,  and  left  to  dry  on  the  skin,  a 
very  good  preventive.  Cleanliness  and  darkness  in 
the  stables,  will  contribute,  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  horses  at  this  season. 

Sheep. — The  ewes  and  wethers  should  be  tagged 
and  kept  free  from  filth.  Many  sheep  are  lost  for 
want  of  this  precaution,  by  becoming  fly-blown. 
When  the  maggots  have  once  gained  a  hold  upon  a i 
sheep,  there  is  no  help  for  the  poor  animal ;  a  hor¬ 
rible  death — being  literally  eaten  alive  by  the  mag¬ 
gots— is  its  fate.  This  can  be  easily  avoided  by  care. 

Lambs.— Early  lambs  will  now  need  some  extra 
feed.  A  “lamb-creep,”  such  a6  wa6  described  iu 
the  American  Agriculturist,  for  April,  1874,  will  be 
found  useful  in  supplying  the  means  for  feeding 
the  young  animals  separately  from  the  older  ones. 
To  wean  lambs  easily,  turn  them  into  a  field,  with, 
a  few  dry  ewes,  out  of  sight  of  their  mothers.  The 
mothers  will  need  close  watching,  le6t  their  udders- 
suffer  from  retention  of  the  milk.  Copious  milk¬ 
ers  should  be  relieved  of  the  milk  every  morning. 

Dipping  Sheep  and  Lambs. — At  this  season,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  dip  the  lambs  at  least,  if  not  the 
sheep  as  well,  to  rid  them  of  the  hateful  ticks.  A 
very  safe  aud  effective  dip  is  Buchan’s  Cresylie 
Sheep  Dip,  which  not  only  kills  the  ticks,  but  cures 
and  prevents  scab,  and  greatly  helps  to  prevent  the 
fly-maggot  above  referred  to. 

Poultry.— Young  chicks  should  be  pushed  ahead 
as  fast  as  possible.  If  possible,  a  good  ran  should 
be  given  them.  They  will  do  much  good  in  the 
garden,  if  the  hens  can  be  kept  out.  A  light  net¬ 
ting,  for  separating  chicks,  dividing  runs,  or  protect¬ 
ing  the  garden,  will  be  found  useful.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stoddard,  Editor  of  the  “Poultry  World,”  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  has  provided  means  for  supplying  this 
want,  and  informs  us  that  nets  of  any  length  and 
width  can  be  made  to  order,  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Those  who  have  so  frequently  inquired 
about  this  kind  of  nets,  will  take  notice  of  this. 

To  use  these  Nets,  plant  a  few  stakes,  and  run  a 
wire  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  row,  at  the 
top,  and  another  at  the  bottom ;  then  stretch  the 
net,  and  tie  here  aud  there  to  the  wires  with  twine. 
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The  wires  may  be  tied  to  the  stakes  with  twine,  but 
should  be  twisted  around  the  end  stakes,  and  these 
should  be  driven  very  firmly,  and  braced  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  when  put  up  in  this  way,  there  is  very 
little  strain  upon  the  wires. 

Swine. — A  run  in  the  orchard,  especially  if  that  is 
60wn  to  clover,  will  be  very  helpful  for  young  pigs. 
There  is  a  mutual  relation  between  orchards,  clover, 
and  pigs.  The  pigs  thrive  on  the  clover,  and  con¬ 
sume  all  the  fallen  and  wormy  fruit ;  the  clover 
keeps  the  soil  cool,  mellow,  and  moist ;  and  the 
trees  are  all  the  better  for  the  improvement  to  the 
soil  and  the  destruction  of  the  insects. 

Potatoes. — The  potato-beetle  has  appeared  in  full 
force  again.  The  mild  open  winter  has  not  diminish¬ 
ed  its  numbers.  There  is  but  one  effective  remedy, 
Paris  green.  It  may  be  applied  in  mixture  with  water 
— a  tablespoonful  to  a  pailful  of  water — sprinkled  on 
the  vines  with  a  whisk, or  mixed  with  flour  or  plaster 
— one  part  to  30  or  50 — and  dusted  on  the  vines. 

Fence  Rows— It  is  a  good  practice  to  move  the 
fences  and  plow  up  the  fence  rows,  whenever  fields 
are  laid  down  to  grass.  We  can  then  have  clean 
fence  rows,  and  get  rid  of  what  are  nurseries  of 
weeds  and  collections  of  trash.  Our  practice  is  to 
take  down  the  fence,  lay  the  rails  conveniently  on 
one  side,  and  plow  the  land ;  if  there  are  many 
roots  in  the  ground,  gather  these  to  be  burned. 
When  the  ground  is  sown,  and  all  is  complete,  the 
fence  is  put  up  again.  It  is  a  very  small  job  to  do 
this  once  in  five  or  ten  years,  compared  with  the 
convenience  of  having  clean  fence  rows,  which  may 
be  readily  mown  and  made  to  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hay— enough  to  pay  the  cost. 

Buckwheat  is  not  a  very  profitable  crop,  yet  there 
are  times  and  places  when  and  where  it  may  be 
convenient.  Rough  places,  worn-out  sod  land, 
poor  stubbles,  and  hills,  may  be  made  to  produce 
buckwheat  where  little  else  can  be  grown.  This 
crop  has  a  good  effect  upon  rough  cloddy  land, 
and  mellows  and  softens  the  soil.  Two  to  three 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre  may  be  sown  late  this  month, 
or  early  next.  The  “  Silver  Hull  ”  buckwheat  is  a 
valuable  improved  variety. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

The  promise  of  a  most  successful  season  in  every 
branch  of  horticultural  production  continued  until 
May  13th  with  us  near  New  York.  In  the  Western 
States,  a  cold  6nap  came  earlier,  and  at  that  date 
severe  frosts  in  the  Eastern  States  caused  much 
damage,  but  as  we  go  to  press  on  the  15th,  we  are 
unable  to  state  the  extent  of  the  losses,  which 
must  be  wide-spread  and  important. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

If  tree  planting  was  hurried— and  it  often  is  when 
other  work  presses— a  little  attention  now  may  save 
young  trees  that  might  otherwise  perish,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  go  through  all 

Newly-Planted  Orchards ,  and  examine  their  con¬ 
dition  before  the  drouths  come.  If  a  tree  has  been 
carelessly  planted,  it  may  lean  to  one  side  ;  a  fault 
that  merely  pressing  the  soil  with  the  foot  will 
remedy.  If  a  tree  is  a  long  while  in  starting,  it 
needs  mulching.  We  have  advised  that  all  trees  be 
mulched  at  planting,  but  if  this  is  not  practicable 
for  the  whole  orchard,  the  backward  and  unpromis¬ 
ing  specimens  should  by  all  means  be  so  treated. 
See  last  month’s  remarks  on  mulching. 

Labels  are  very  convenient,  but  they  often  do 
much  harm.  Every  tree  in  an  orchard,  or  indeed 
elsewhere,  should  be  known  by  its  position,  and 
unless  a  proper  record  was  made  at  planting  time, 
let  it  be  done  at  once.  Begin  and  number  the  rows, 
from  one  side,  and  then  opposite  the  number  of  the 
trees  in  the  row,  write  the  name.  A  permanent 
record  of  this  kind  should  be  kept,  and  a  copy  for 
convenient  reference  may  he  made  in  a  pocket  mem¬ 
orandum  book.  With  this,  labels  are  not  needed, 
and  generally  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

Labels  from  the  Nurseries  are  not  intended  to  be  per¬ 
manent.  They  are  usually  wired  on  carefully,  the 
wire  twisted  tightly  so  that  it  may  not  come  off. 


They  are  only  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  purchaser 
until  the  tree  is  planted.  Look  to  each  tree,  and 
be  sure  that  no  firmly  fastened  label  remains  ;  with 
a  very  slight  growth,  the  tree  may  become  injuri¬ 
ously  strangled.  If  one  prefers  to  have  his  trees 
labeled,  let  him  make  sure  that  the  wire  allows 
abundant  room  to  grow.  But 


A  Safer  Label  has  no  wire.  Cut  sheet  zinc  into 
elongated  triangles,  about  au  inch  wide  at  base, 
and  4  to  6  inches  long.  Write  on  these  with  a  black 


lead  pencil,  and  coil  the  point  around  a  twig,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  This  makes  a  very  perma¬ 
nent  label ;  we  have  known  it  to  be  as  distinct  as 
ever  for  25  years,  and  properly  put  on,  they  will 
not  strangle.  In  putting  on  labels  it  is  well  to 

Observe  a  System.—  On  every  tree  put  them  on  the 
same  side,  N.  S.,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  bight  as  near 
as  may  be,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
them  among  the  foliage. 

Grafts  set  this  spring  need  to  be  kept  watch  of  ; 
often  but  one  bud  will  push,  and  this  send  out  a 
long  vigorous  straight  shoot,  which  in  heavy  winds 
will  be  broken  or  pulled  out.  Pinch  the  tops  of  such 
shoots  to  make  them  branch.  Indeed,  treat  a  graft 
in  a  tree,  as  if  it  were  a  young  tree  planted  in  the 
ground.  If  shoots  appear  on  the  stock  below  the 
graft,  break  them  off  while  yet  young. 

Thinning  Fruit  is  Rarely  Overdone.— The  question 
of  pay  can  only  be  decided  by  trial.  If  the  market  is 
a  good  one,  and  labor  cheap,  it  will  no  doubt  pay. 
If  the  fruit  is  marketed  in  a  wagon  body,  and 
shoveled  up  to  measure  it,  it  will  not  pay. 

Shoots  from  Buds  put  in  last  summer  are  to  have 
the  same  care  as  those  on  grafts.  They  sometimes 
grow  so  vigorously,  especially  on  peach  trees,  that 
a  stake  is  needed. 

Might  and  other  troubles  that  befall  trees  were  men¬ 
tioned  last  month,  and  there  is  nothing  to  add. 
This  will  be  an  especially  busy  month 

With  Insects. — Aside  from  those  mentioned  in 
former  months,  the  borers  generally  lay  their  eggs. 
The  perfect  insect  of  the  Peach-borer  is  a  small 
moth,  that  lays  her  eggs  just  at  or  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Heaping  up  a  low  mound  of  earth, 
or  of  coal  ashes,  around  the  tree,  has  been  found 
useful  as  a  preventive.  When  the  grub  has  entered, 
gum  will  be  found  oozing  from  the  wound ;  the 
borer  docs  not  go  much  below  the  bark,  and  is 
easily  cut  out.  The  Apple-tree  borer  is  a  brown 
and  whitish  striped  beetle  with  long  feelers  ;  this 
places  its  eggs  near  the  base  of  the  tree  ;  sawdust 
from  its  boring,  is  a  sign  of  its  presence.  Cut  out, 
and  use  a  wire  if  need  be,  as  soon  as  discovered. 
The  Codling  moth  worm  leaves  the  fruit,  unless 
that  falls,  and  crawls  around  in  search  of  a  hiding 
place  wherein  to  make  its  changes  ;  cloths  or  hay 
bands  fastened  around  the  trunks  catch  large  num¬ 
bers  ;  these  traps  should  be  examined  every  10  days. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Aside  from  the  insects  that  attack  ordinary  or¬ 
chard  trees,  some  peculiar  ones  are  found  here. 
Currants  and  gooseberries  are  attacked  by  the  cur¬ 
rant  worm.  See  last  month  for  the  use  of  White 
Hellebore  for  these,  and  about  the  attacks  of  the 
white  grub  on  strawberries.  Large  caterpillars  of 
several  kinds,  and  beetles,  will  be  found  on  grape¬ 
vines,  but  rarely  so  numerous  that  hand-picking 
will  not  keep  them  in  check.  A  slug-like  cater¬ 
pillar,  green,  slow,  and  slimy,  often  disfigures  pear 
and  cherry  leaves.  Dusting  with  slaked  lime  or  dry 
ashes  will  soon  rid  the  trees  of  it. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Much  pruning  in  the 


fall  may  be  avoided  by  removing  shoots  which  push 
now  where  stems  are  not  needed ;  they  are  easily 
pulled  out.  Generally  the  bushes  are  too  full  of 
wood  and  leaves  for  the  most  abundant  fruit.  In 
some  markets  both  these  fruits  bring  a  better  price 
when  picked  green — indeed,  gooseberries  are  rarely 
sold  otherwise.  By  heavy  mulching,  the  fruit  of 
the  currant  may  be  kept  on  the  bushes  a  long  while 
in  good  condition  for  table  use.  For  jelly,  currants, 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  fairly  colored. 

Raspberries. — The  wood,  or  canes,  that  fruit  this: 
year,  will  die  the  next,  and  the  green  shoots  that, 
are  now  growing,  will  bear  next  year’s  fruit.  If 
more  of  these  new  shoots  than  are  wanted  start 
up,  select  three  or  four  of  the  best  to  each  stool, 
and  treat  the  others  like  weeds.  •  When  the  shoots 
for  next  year  reach  3,  or  at  the  most  4  feet,  stop 
them  by  pinching  off  the  ends.  The  “  Cap  ”  varieties 
do  not  sucker,  at  a  distance  from  the  plant, but  shoot 
up  from  around  the  base.  Keep  the  new  shoots 
shortened  to  make  a  neat  bush  2}4  or  3  feet  high. 
Thus  treated,  they  will  need  no  stakes.  We  prefer 
to  cut  out  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  picking  is  over. 

Blackberries  have  the  same  manner  of  growth  as 
raspberries,  and  shoots  must  be  treated  for  next 
year’s  fruit.  When  they  reach  5  or  6  feet,  nip  out 
the  top,  which  will  cause  them  to  branch.  Most  of 
them  are  great  wanderers,  and  all  that  come  up 
where  not  wanted  should  be  pulled  up  or  cut  off. 

Grape-  Vines.  — Su flicien t  is  said  about  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  young  vine,  especially,  on  page  222. 
In  moist  hot  days,  examine  often  for  mildew,  and 
on  its  first  appearance  dust  sulphur  freely. 

Strawberries. — The  treatment  of  the  plants  after 
fruiting  will  depend  upon  the  plan  of  cultivation. 
In  any  case,  the  mulch  should  be  removed,  the  soil 
between  the  rows  forked  over,  and  the  weeds  that 
have  come  up  among  the  plants  pulled  up.  Where 
the  plants  are  kept  in  hills  or  single  rows,  the  run¬ 
ners  are  to  be  cut  off.  In  the  alternate  plan,  the 
runners  are  allowed  to  take  root  in  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  the  old  plants  removed,  later 
in  the  season,  after  the  new  ones  are  well  establish¬ 
ed.  New  beds  may  be  set  from  plants  struck  in 
pots,  as  60on  as  they  are  well  rooted. 

Kitchen  and.  Market  Garden. 

The  value  of  the  rake  as  a  weeding  implement 
has  often  been  referred  to  in  these  Notes,  and  at  no 
time  i6  its  utility  more  manifest  than  now,  when 
the  hot  weather  brings  the  later  weeds  on  in  great 
profusion.  With  a  long-toothed,  wide  rake,  the  sur¬ 
face  can  be  stirred  very  rapidly,  and  this  will  so 
disturb  the  germinating  weeds  that  the  sun  will 
soon  finish  them.  The  frequent  use  of  the  rake  will 
save  much  hoeing.  Last  month’s  Notes  will  be 
timely  in  many  localities  for  the  present  month. 

Sowing  for  Succession  must  be  kept  in  mind,  as 
the  season  of  many  vegetables  may  be  greatly  pro¬ 
longed.  Bush  Beans,  Sweet  Corn,  etc.,  by  sowing 
every  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  may  be  had  until  frost. 

Asparagus  should  not  be  exhausted  by  too  long 
continued  cutting.  The  usual  rule  is  to  stop  as 
soon  as  early  peas  are  ready.  Recent  inquiries  show 
that  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  crop  of 
next  year  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  tops 
this  season ,  as  we  have  been  asked  by  several  if 
they  should  not  be  kept  cut  off.  This  would  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  the  bed.  The  growth  of  the  foliage 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  provides  for  the 
buds  for  next  season.  Allow  the  tops  to  grow  un¬ 
til  the  change  of  color  shows  that  they  have  done 
their  work  ;  all  weeds  that  appear  should  be  pulled. 

Beans. — If  cold  storms  have  injured  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  of  Limas,  put  in  more  seed  at  once.  These 
usually  need  to  bo  aided  in  taking  to  the  poles  at 
first.  Bush  sorts  may  be  put  in  for  succession. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Sow  the  main  crop  if  not  al¬ 
ready  in.  Weed,  and  thin  when  large  enough. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  are  greatly  helped  by 
frequent  hoeing.  As  soon  as  the  early  crops  are  off 
prepare  the  ground  for  celery  and  other  late  crops. 
The  seed-beds  of  late  cabbages  should  be  kept  free 
of  weeds,  and  if  slugs  or  insects  attack  them 
sprinkle  with  ashes  or  lime. 

Cucumbers. — The  main  crop  for  pickles  is  usually 
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sown  from  the  middle  of  this  month  to  the  first  of 
next.  For  this  purpose  many  prefer  drills  to  hills. 
Furrows  are  made  5  to  7  feet  apart,  well  manured, 
the  manure  covered  with  soil,  and  12  to  20  seeds 
sown  to  the  foot  to  allow  an  abundance  for  insects, 
covering  an  inch  deep.  If  in  hills,  make  them  G  or 
8  feet  apart  each  way,  and  drop  about  20  seeds  in 
each.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  dust  with  ashes 
or  air-slaked  lime.  When  the  vines  begin  to  run, 
thin  to  three  in  a  hill,  or  a  foot  apart  if  in  rows. 

Egg-Plants  should  not  be  put  out  until  the 
weather  is  settled  warm.  They  need  abundant 
manuring  and  constant  care  to  keep  them  from 
destruction  by  the  potato-bug.  <| 

Melons. — Plant  and  treat  as  directed  for  cucumbers. 

Onions  require  frequent  weeding.  Our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivators  find  a  dressing  of  salt,  at  the  rate 
of  3  or  4  bushels  to  the  acre,  applied  when  the 
plants  are  4  or  5  inches  high,  of  benefit.  For  a  near 
market,  half-grown  onions,  in  bunches  of  12  to  6, 
according  to  size,  are  more  profitable  than  ripe  ones. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify  are  generally  left  too  close 
in  the  rows ;  5  inches  for  the  one  and  4  for  the 
other  will  give  much  finer  roots  than  if  left  nearer. 
Hoe  until  the  leaves  meet  across  the  rows. 

Peas. — Sow  for  succession,  though  in  our  hot 
summers  they  seldom  amount  to  much. 

Phubarb. — Keep  the  flower  stalks  cut  off. 

Spinach. — The  common  sort  runs  up  to  seed  in 
hot  weather ;  the  New  Zealand  Spinach,  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  plant,  flourishes  best  in  hot  weather.  The 
seed  is  uncertain  ;  sow  a  plenty  in  warm  rich  soil, 
and  thin  or  transplant  to  3  feet  apart.  Beets  make 
an  excellent  substitute  for  spinach,  pulled  before 
the  root  is  thicker  than  a  quill.  The  Spinach 
Beet,  and  Swiss  Chard,  are  also  useful. 

Squashes. — The  winter  sorts  should  be  planted  as 
■directed  last  month. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Around  NewT  fork,  the  early  part 
of  this  month  is  soon  enough.  See  May  Notes. 

Tomatoes  in  garden  culture  should  always  have 
some  kind  of  suppoi  t.  Single  plauts  may  be  neatly 
trained  by  a  trellis  made  with  three  barrel  hoops 
and  three  stakes.  We  have  given  numerous  forms 
of  supports  in  former  volumes.  The  pea  trellis 
given  on  p.  183,  last  month,  is  used,  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  proposed  it,  for  tomatoes  also.  Whatever 
support  is  used,  it  should  be  in  place  early,  as 
when  the  plants  become  large  enough  to  fall  over 
they  are  very  unmanagable. 

Sweet  Herbs  should  be  transplanted  from  the  seed 
beds,  from  time  to  time,  to  fill  vacant  places. 

Turnips  of  the  Ruta-baga  sorts  may  be  sown  at 
the  last  of  the  month  or  early  next.  The  “  Long 
French  ”  is  best  for  family  use,  though  not  large. 

Odds  and  Ends. — Insects  must  always  be  attended 
to.  The  large  green  “  worm  ”  will  make  quick 
work  with  a  tomato  vine — hand  pick  it,  for  it 

neither  bites  nor  stings ;  ditto  squash  bugs . 

Slaked-lime,  or  ashes,  or  both,  should  be  freely- 
dusted  on  all  young  plants  of  the  squash  and  turnip 
families ....  See  Note  last  month  on  “Weeds  and 

Weeders.” . If  watering  is  to  be  done,  do  it 

thoroughly.  A  mere  sprinkling  is  of  little  use _ 

Sashes  no  longer  needed  for  hot-beds  or  frames 

should  be  carefully  put  away  under  cover - Straw- 

mats  are  to  be  put  away,  when  dry,  in  a  dry  place. 

Flower  harden  and  Lawn. 

In  most  localities  plantiug  is  done,  and  there  is 
but  little  on  that  subject  to  add  to  last  month’s 
Notes.  Now  comes  the  caring  for  that  which  has 
been  planted,  and  many  a  novice  will  find  that  he 
has  provided  a  difficult  task  for  himself,  and  if  he 
does  the  work  himself,  will  determine  to  have 
another  year  more  lawn  and  fewer  beds.  A  small 
place  well  kept  is  vastly  more  satisfactory  than  a 
large  one  partially  neglected.  If  one  has  a  suita¬ 
ble  locality,  he  should  consider 

A  Wild  Garden ,  which  is  now  becoming  popular 
in  Europe,  in  which  hardy  plants  can  grow  with- 
■fnit  any  other  care  than  to  prevent  the  strong 
■crowding  out  the  weak.  Of  course  a  garden  of 
’this  kind  should  not  be  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  surroundings  of  the  house,  whether  limited  or 


extensive,  should  always  show  careful  keeping. 
And  most  important  to  this  end  is  the  care  of 

The  Lawn  and  Paths. — The  frequent  use  of  the 
lawn-mower,  persistent  uprooting  of  perennial 
weeds,  and  the  clean  cutting  of  the  margins,  whether 
they  border  paths  or  beds,  are  all  essential  to  the 
neatness  of  the  grounds.  Weeds  must  be  kept 
from  the  paths,  as  well  as  the  beds  and  borders, 
and  the  roller  used  when  needed. 

Bedding,  if  undertaken  in  ornamental  designs, 
entails  much  care  in  keeping  the  beds  in  proper 
condition.  The  plants  must  be  kept  at  a  proper 
higlit  by  frequent  pinching,  and  as  they  become 
crowded  the  lines  between  tne  kinds  must  be  kept 
clear  and  distinct  by  cutting  away  those  that 
tend  to  run  together  and  destroy  the  effect. 

Roses,  unless  attended  to  in  time,  soon  present  a 
sorry  sight;  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  “slug;” 
so-called,  the  little  green  caterpillar  found  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  very  inconspicuous  in  itself, 
but  soon  sadly  noticable  for  its  work,  apply  “  white 
hellebore,”  as  directed  for  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries,  under  “Fruit  Garden.”  This  should  be 
repeated  every  few  days,  as  long  as  required.  Then 
the  Rose-bugs  follow,  for  whicn  hand-pickmg  is  the 
only  remedy,  and  this  is  best  done  when  they  are 
quiet,  in  early  morning.  Take  a  tin  cup  with  a 
little  water  in  it,  on  which  a  few  drops  of  kerosene 
are  floating,  and  knock  the  bugs  off  into  this. 
When  flowering  is  over,  cut  away  the  clusters. 

Fuchsias  rarely  do  well  in  the  open  ground  unless 
in  a  shaded  place.  They  are  best  on  the  veranda. 

Tuberoses  should  only  be  set  out  when  the  weather 
is  settled  warm,  and  have  a  rich  spot. 

Spring  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.,  should  be 
kept  growing  until  the  leaves  Degin  to  fade  ;  then 
i  take  them  up  and  spread  under  cover  until  the 
leaves  are  quite  dry,  when  these  arc  to  be  removed 
and  the  bulbs  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place  until  fall. 

Annuals. — Sow  for  succession,  and  set  out  the 
tender  kinds  started  under  glass. 

Sundry  Matters. — Cut  away  the  clusters  from 
perennials  and  shrubs  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 
unless  seeds  are  wanted  . . .  Dahlias  depend  largely 
upon  sticks  and  strings,  are  easily  broken  by 
storms,  and  need  frequent  care ....  Stakes  will  be 
needed  by  gladioluses,  tuberoses,  and  other  plants. 
They  should  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible ;  if 
painted  stakes  are  used,  let  them  be  brown  or  some 
neutral  tint  rather  than  green ....  If  seeds  are  saved, 
select  from  the  best  always. ...  Weeds  and  insects 
are  to  be  constantly  looked  for  and  disposed  of. 

Greenlioiise  :in<l  Window  Plants. 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  last  month’s  Notes. 
As  the  heat  increases,  more  care  in  watering  will 
bo  required  by  the  plants  set  out,  as  well  as  those 
left  in  the  house.  Increase  the  shading  if  needed.  ; 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  May  13/A,  ISIS, 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NJBW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Jhtrlei/.  Oats. 

26  d’s  tins  m’tli323,000  3,417,000  2,109,000  396,000  405,000  581,000 

27  d’s last  m'tli271,000  3,102,000  1,418,000  293,000  387,000  496,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Iti/e.  Harley.  Oats. 

26d's  Wtis  m’tli407,000  4,376,000  2,531,000  423,000  371,000  835,000 

27  d’s  last  m'Ui326,000  3,491,000  3,105,000  412,000  563,000  619,000 
ti.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1878.  .323,000  3,417,000  2,109,000  396,000  405,000  581,000 

27  days  1877.. 237,100  254,000  1,570,000  51,000  198,000  573,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Earley.  Oats. 

26  days  1878.. 407, 000  4,376,000  2,531,000  423,000  371, OliO  835,00  i 

27  days  1877  319,000  1,072,000  7,119,000  62,000  93,000  1,570,000 

3.  Exports  from  Pew  York.  Jan.  1,  to  May  9. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

hbls.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1878.  .904,902  14,932,098  6,690.781  1,340.39',  1,355,409  223,827  212,106 

1877..  436.097  3,124,698  7,062,226  439,605  123, 0S3  60,111  136,874 

1876..  728. 579  7,611,910  4,336,520  102,604  75,290  319,539 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  JVew  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Earley.  Oats.  Malt. 

hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

May  7,  1878..  718,196  263,020  75,229  207,576  570,293  258,327 

Apr.15, 1878.  .1,370.081  541,648  106,375  396.861  857,273  253,424 

Mar. 11, 1878  .1,639.8*  420,181  114,260  C60.145  1,090,897  275,705 

Feb.  11, 1878..  1,674, 035  774.470  208,816  831,673  1,415,633  318.079 

Jan.  10, 1878.. 2,586, 715  105,909  286,333  913,898  1,687.985  321,474 

Dec.  10,1877.  .2,841,982  1.723.229  399,077  864,787  1,879,052  858,849 
Nov.  5,  1877..  981,374  2,643.502  166.919  868.429  1,770,759  328,388 

May  7.1877..  761,686  468,809  193,016  174,375  317,881  291,654 

Feb.  7, 1877.. 3.083.819  2,302,261  374,142  671.114  956,111  388.605 

Jan.  8.  1877.. 3,668, Old  3.077.504  34' ,750  905,615  1,088,104  425,406 

Dec.  11.1876.  .3.110.283  8,385,554  218.841  873,310  1,182,322  512.041 

Apr.  10,1876.. 3, 393.074  232,110  68,429  200,381  706.282  436,942 

Jan.  10,1876.  .5,802,293  663,982  100,711  325,191  1,080.300  307,438 


CURRENT  WlIOLBSAI.lt  l'KICBS. 


Apr.  17.  May  13. 


PlitCIt  OE  GOLD . 

100  3-8 

100  1-3 

I*  IX) UK— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  15 

©  5  60  ! 

H  10 

@  4  60 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

4  25 

®  7  75 

4  10 

©  7  75 

lixtra  Western . 

4  90 

©  9  00 

4  60 

@  8  50 

Extra  Genesee . 

5  00 

©  6  25 

4  75 

@  6  00 

Superfine  Western  . . 

4  15 

©  4  90 

4  10 

©  4  60 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine . 

3  10 

©  4  15 

3  00 

@  3  75 

Corn-.Meai . 

2  25 

@  3  15 

2  25 

@  8  10 

Wheat— All  kinds  ol  White. 

1  35 

©  1  46 

1  35 

@  1  43 

All  kinds  ol  Red  and  Amber. 

1  (10 

©  1  40 

1  00 

©  1  38 

Coax— Yellow  . 

52 

@  57 

50 

@  56 

Mixed  . . 

45 

©  58 

48 

©  56 

White . 

50 

@  57 

50 

@  57 

Oats  -  W  eslern  . . 

32 

@  40 

32  %©  40 

State . 

S3 

©  40 

33 

@  41 

Ryu . 

67 

(To  75 

70 

©  75 

Barley  . 

49 

@  90 

46k@  85 

Barley  Malt . 

65 

@  1  20 

65 

@  1  10 

Hay— Jiale,  ?<  1011  H.s . 

10 

(re  85 

40 

®  85 

Straw,  iff  1 00  as . 

35 

©  65 

35 

@  65 

Cotton— Middlings.  iff  it, 

io%@  io% 

10%<a  10% 

Hots— Cron  ol  1877.  ifilt  . 

5 

@  10 

5 

@  10 

old,  9  tb . 

1 

@  3 

1 

@  3 

Feathers— ’Live  Geese.  lb 

35 

©  47k 

S5 

@  47k 

Seed— Clover,  V  est.  &  Stiff  lb 

7 

@  7% 

7&<a  7& 

Timothy,  iff  bushel . 

1  25 

@  1  40 

1  25 

@  1  37k 

Flax,  tA  bushel...'. . 

1  45 

1  50 

1  40 

©  1  60 

Sugar—  Reli’g&  Grocery  iff  It 

6k  <8  8% 

6 

@  8% 

Molasses.  <  uba.  iffgnl . 

26 

@  38 

22 

@  30 

New  Orleans,  ?  gal . 

30 

©  52 

23 

@  50 

Coffee—  Rio(GoId) . 

13%©  17 

14%@  17% 

Toiiacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,|tlt. 

2k@  14 

2%@  14 

Seed  Leaf,  $  lb  . . . . 

4 

©  50 

4 

©  50 

\\  ool— Domestic  Fleece,  «tft  lb 

25 

@  48 

23 

@  46 

Domestic,  pulled.  lb . 

20 

@  36 

18 

@  35 

( lalifornia,  spring  clip, . 

13 

&  28 

12 

(1  27 

California  fill  clip . 

10 

@  19 

10 

&  19 

Tallow,  ill  ft 

7k@  7k 

7  H®  7% 

Oil-Cake—?'  Ion  . 

30  00 

@31  50 

30  00 

@31  00 

Pork— M  ess,  barrel  . 

9  75 

@10  25 

9  30 

@  9  75 

Extra  Prime,  in  barrel.  . 

8  50 

@  8  75 

8  50 

@  - 

Beef— Extra  mess .  ... 

12  (10 

@12  25 

12  00 

@12  25 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  bbls,  iff  100  14 

6  75 

@  7  75 

6  62X@  7  17% 

Butter— Slate,  iff  ft . 

10 

@  35 

10 

®  23 

Western,  poor  to  fancy.  W  ft. 

8 

©  36 

7 

@  23 

cheese .  .  .... 

5 

&  13% 

4 

@  Ilk 

Eggs— Fresh, 7s  dozen  _ ... 

9 

&  11 

10k®  13k 

Poultry— Fowls,  9  ft . 

3 

®  13 

9 

@  15 

Chickens.  9  ft . 

20 

@  50 

20 

@  23 

pair . 

— 

®  - 

50 

©  1  25 

Turkeys— 18  ft . 

8 

&  16 

10 

@  17 

Geese,  iff  pair . .  . 

1  12K@  2  00 

75 

@  1  50 

Ducks,  pair . 

60 

@  1  12 

60 

®  1  12 

?lb . 

12 

©  20 

— 

@  - 

Roosters,?1  ft. . 

5 

@  - 

6 

@  8 

Capons,  $  lb..  . 

— 

@  - 

25 

@  31 

Apples— |i  barrel . 

2  50 

@  4  50 

2  75 

@  6  00 

Peanuts,  domestic,  9  bush.. 

85 

©  1  40 

85 

@  1  40 

Strawberries,  $  quart . 

20 

@  SO 

20 

@  30 

CRANBERRIES— ?!  bill . 

6  50 

&  8  50 

6  00 

@  9  00 

?  crate . 

1  50 

©  2  50 

— 

@  - 

Oranges,  Florida,  ?  bbl _ 

4  00 

©  7  00 

— 

@  — 

Radishes,  new,  V  100  bun.. . . 

50 

®  1  25 

50 

@  1  25 

Peas— Canada,  m  bond,  if)  bu 

83 

@  84 

82 

@  63 

green,  finish . 

1  12k@  — 

1  05 

@  1  10 

new  So..  9  crate _ 

1  25 

@  2  25 

50 

®  75 

59  bid . 

— 

®  — 

4  00 

©  5  00 

Potatoes,  new,  ?  bid . 

6  00 

@  6  00 

3  00 

®  7  00 

$  crate . 

1  50 

©  1  75 

— 

@  - 

Potatoes— old,  ip  bbl . 

1  00 

®  1  50 

1  00 

@  1  50 

Sweet  Potatoes— new  if  cle 

— 

@  - 

50 

@  1  25 

Beets,  is  bbl . 

60 

@  75 

— 

@  — 

Bermuda, 5ft  crate.  . 

75 

@  1  50 

1  00 

@  1  25 

Turnips  58  bbl . 

25 

@  50 

25 

@  62  k 

••  white,  100  bundles. 

— 

@  - 

1  50 

@  2  00 

Beans  30  bushel . . 

1  25 

@  2  35 

1  50 

@  2  60 

Broom-corn . 

4 

@  7% 

4 

©  Ik 

Spinach,  59  bbl . .  . 

1  00 

©  2  50 

50 

@  75 

Kale,  59  bid . 

75 

@  1  00 

35 

@  60 

Tomatoes,  59  box —  . 

75 

@  1  00 

50 

@  80 

Cabs  vgks — 30  100 . 

— 

@  - 

5  00 

@10  00 

new.  59  bbl . 

— 

®  - 

50 

@  1  75 

Onions— rt  bbl . 

75 

®  1  75 

1  25 

@  3  50 

59  crate . 

2  00 

@  6  00 

— 

@  - 

Carrots,  ?f  bbl  . 

50 

©  75 

—  • 

@  - 

Rhubarb,  $  100  bunches. 

@  — 

75 

@  2  00 

Asparagus,  new,  ^  doz.  bun 

3  r.o 

@  5  50 

75 

@  1  50 

Lettuce,  i»  bbl . 

2  00 

@  3  00 

1  50 

©  2  50 

Souasii.  59  bbl . 

2  00 

@  2  50 

1  25 

©  1  75 

String  Beans,  ?  crate . 

— 

©  — 

1  50 

@  2  00 

Watercrebses.  9  bbl . 

— 

2  00 

@  3  00 

Cucumbers,  59  crate . 

— 

©  — 

2  00 

@  4  75 

Gold  has  been  up  to  100%, 

and  down  to 

100%,  closing 

May  13,  at  10014,  hs  against  100 '1  on  April  17th; 
102X  on  January  12;  103  on  December  12 ;  102%  on  No¬ 
vember  12;  103  on  October  12;  105%  on  July  12  ;  104% 


on  June  12;  10714  May  12,  of  last  year . Breadstuff's 

have  been  quite  freely  dealt  in,  during  tlie  month, 
largely  on  export  and  speculative  account,  but  at  variable 
prices,  closing,  generally,  with  more  firmness.  The  ex¬ 
port  movement  in  No.  2  Chicago  (mixed)  Oats  has 
been  on  a  liberal  scale,  mainly  for  France  and  Belgium. 
The  opening  of  the  Canals,  and  the  general  resumption 
of  inland  navigation  have  served  to  augment  the  availa¬ 
ble  supplies  of  Fiour  and  Grain,  especially  the  latter,  and 
with  the  very  favorable  crops  and  weather  reports,  have 
tended  to  depress  prices.  In  the  line  of  Provisions,  bus¬ 
iness  has  been  less  active,  and  on  tlie  basis  of  reduced 
figures,  in  most  instances.  Hog  products  have  been 
pressed  for  sale,  with  more  than  usual  eagerness.  Butter 
and  Cheese  have  declined  materially,  and  close  weak. 

_ A  very  moderate  demand  has  been  noted  for  HopB, 

Seed,  and  Tobacco,  within  the  previous  range. ..  .Cotton 
has  been  rather  more  sought  after,  closing  stronger  ... 
Wool  has  been  offered  freely,  and  quoted  lower,  without 
stimulating  operations,  which  have  been  on  a  moderate 
scale.  . .Hay  and  Straw  steady,  but  not  active. . .  Ocean 
freights  have  shown  more  animation,  but  at  irregular 
rates,  leaving  off  more  steadily. . .  .Grain  rates  by  steam  to 
Liverpool  closed  May  13th  at  8<f.  (about  16  cents)  per 
bushel;  Glasgow,  8J4@9 d.\  London,  7%tfi)8d. ;  Bristol, 
9d. ;  Hull,  8 Yid. ;  the  Continent,  Va)0d  \  by  sail  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  7@7!4 d.\  London,  iCdl'/.d.  $  bush.  Flour  to 
Liverpool,  by  steam,  2s.  9 d.@3s.  (about  66  cents  $  bbl.); 
by  sail  at  2s.@2s.  l/2 d.  \  London,  2s.@2s.  \'Ad-,  and  by 
steam,  2s.  0d.@J2s.  9d„ ;  Bristol,  by  si  cam,  3s.@3s.  3d.,  and 
sail,  2s.  4 Ad.  per  bbl.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool, 
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33s.  6d.@40s.  per  ton.  Cotton  by  sail  }£d.,  and  steam 
%d.  $  ».  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  6s.® 6s. 
1  %0.  per  quarter,  (8  bushels),  and  to  Continental  ports, 
5s.  4%d.@6s.  6d.;  Italian  ports,  5s.  6rf.@6s. ;  and  from 
Phila.  for  Cork  and  orders,  6s.®6s.  3d.,  and  from  Balt, 
for  Cork  and  orders,  6s.@6s.  3d.,  and  from  Phila.  for 
Lisbon,  by  sail,  in  bags,  15@15)£  cts.  per  bushel. 


\ew  l'orli  JLivc-Sloclc  Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 

wicuK  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calces.  Sheep.  Sivine. 


Apr.  22 _ ... 

.......  9,349 

89 

3,085 

20,100 

30,517 

A  pr.  29 

. 10,258 

25 

3, OSS 

19,881 

29,931 

May  6 . 

. 10,768 

34 

4,879 

24,831 

32,966 

Mav  13. . .  . . . 

. 11,379 

57 

4,177 

21,470 

2 1 , 955 

Total  for  4  II 

'eeks.  .41,754 

205 

16,729 

86,282 

121,369 

do. for prev.  5 

JFe&ts50,271 

390 

8,833 

97,984 

148.724 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calces.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  IFeei . 10,438 

do.  do.  last  Month..  10,055 
do.  do.  prev’s  Month  .  9,060 


51 

4.182 

21,570 

30,442 

78 

17,66 

10,590 

29,745 

132 

903 

21,679 

34,918 

Beeves.— Business  has  been  marked  by  a  gradual 
improvement,  both  in  the  demand  and  in  the  prices ;  a 
gain  of  one  cent  a  pound  having  been  made  on  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  increase  in  receipts.  The 
quality  of  the  stock  offered  has  also  been  better  than 
usual ;  some  Colorado  steers  brought  10c.  S>  for  56  lbs 
f}  cwt.,  and  some  Texans  9%c.  The  Texan  drive  this 
summer  will  be  both  larger  and  better  than  usual,  esti¬ 
mates  being  made  of  300,000  head,  and  the  early  grass 
having  brought  the  stock  into  fine  condition.  At  the 
close,  prices  were  firm  at  the  advance  ;  a  few  extra  good 
cattle,  58  lbs.  to  the  cwt.,  sold  for  ll^c.;  Prime  steers, 
57  lbs.  to  the  cwt.,  10%@llc.,  and  fair  natives  and  good 
Texans,  56  lbs.  to  the  cwt.,  brought  9*/2@10Kc.  lb.  The 
foreign  shipments  reached  over  1,000  head  per  week. 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

A  ver. 

Apr.  22 . 

.  8  @11  c. 

S?<f@  9&c. 

9  c, 

Apr.  29 . 

.  e. 

c. 

9Kc. 

May  6 . 

.  8J4@U  c. 

9)4® JO  c. 

95(c. 

May  13 . 

.  8  @!1><C. 

9M@tOKc. 

10  c. 

Cows  have  been  dull  and  slow  of  sale,  no  good  offer 
being  refused.  Prices  of  common  cows  are  $30©$40, 
and  of  good  ones  $50@$65  per  head ;  some  very  good 
animals  were  sold  at  the  last  price  —  Calves,— The 
market,  after  being  weak  for  the  best  part  of  the  month, 
improved  along  with  beef,  and  became  strong  and  higher, 
Best  N.  Y.  State  veals  sold  for  6X@7c.,  and  the  poorest 
buttermilk  calves  brought  4c.  ^  fl>.. .  Sileep  and 
Lambs,-A  marked  improvement  has  occurred  in  this 
class  of  stock  generally.  Good  sheep  have  been  in  good 
demand,  unshorn  sheep  ranged  from  6  to  6%c.  sg  lb.,  and 
clipped  brought  4%@6c.  lb.  Lambs  have  been  lower 
than  ever  before  known ;  6Xc.  $  lb.  for  Ohio  ;  S@8Xc. 
for  Virginia,  and  8c.  for  N.  Y.  State,  having  been  the 
rates  at  the  close.  As  low  as  $1  .75  to  $4  per  head  was 
paid  for  many...  .Swine.— With  pork  down  to  $9 
per  bbl. — lower  than  for  30  years— hogs  have  done  well  at 
3%c.  ^  lb  for  live ;  dressed  have  fallen  dnrinffithe  month, 
and  closed  at  4Xc.  $  lb.  Pigs  brought  4%@5c.  ^  lb. 

Prices  of  Peed. 


Bran,  per  ton . $18.00®$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  15.00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.00®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft . .  3@  4 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Peruv.GnanolO  p.r.t.  ammonia,  standard,  79  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,!?  ton,  cargo  F  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c. .  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ^1  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Itaw  Bone,. .  .55.00 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs  26.14 
no.  Spring  Wheat  Manure,  V  1,000  lbs.,  25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton.  42.00 

do.  do.  do.  extra  fine _  do.  40.00 

do.  do.  do.  fine .  do.  38.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  Lawn  Top  Dressing .  do.  60.00 

do.  Potato  Manure,  (Ville  Formula)..  do.  51.94 

Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre .  20.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.00 

“  Rve  do  do  10.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  15.00 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Gvpsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  R.00 

Nitrate  of  Potasli  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9qc. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  44  percent)  per  lb.... 4  c. 

do.  do.  (actual  potash  27K  per  cent)  per  lb  2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (actual  potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton$18.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (actual  potash  50  ner  cent),  per  lb...2Kc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4)fc.®  4  qc. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb _  49fc.@  5  \ic.. 

Dried  Blood  or  Dried  Meat  (ammonia  14  per  cent)  p.  ton  $55 
- - 


C’oeuii.  Experiment  SSsaliosn — 

Bulletin  No,  11,— May  11,  1878— Analyses :  No. 
1 1 8— Nitrate  of  Soda ,  guaranteed  95  to  96  per  cent,  by 
H.  J.  Baker  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City.  Sampled  by  W.  S.  Bald¬ 
win,  Naugatuck,  Conn  —Moist  condition. 

No.  120 —Peruvian  Guano ,  from  Chapman  &  Van 
Wyck,  N.  Y.  City  ;  sampler  J.  N.  Bishop,  Piainville,  Ct. 

No.  121 — Pulverized  Bone.  —  P.efuse  from  Baking 
Powder  Factory.  Bought  of  Lombard  &  Matthewson, 
Vfarrenvillo,  [Ct.  ?]  Sampled  by  J.  D.  Gaylord,  Ashford. 

No.  122  —G.  B.  F.  Superphosphate,  (English?)  guar¬ 
anteed  lQper  cent  soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  Prom  H. 
J.  Baker  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City;  sampled  by  L.  S.  Wells,  New 


Britain,  Conn.  [We  suppose  all  the  samplers  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  purchasers.— Ed.  American  Agriculturist.'] 


Nitrogen . 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid... 

Nos.  US 

120  121 
-Percentages.— 

122 

8.-' 6 

.06 

ione. 

.  .  .  .  .  - 

5.62 

.01 

11.96 

Reverted  Phosphoric  Acid. 

„  - 

5.01 

.80 

.19 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid. 

.  - 

2.93 

1.53 

.07 

Potash . . . 

- - 

<5.91 

— 

— 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  (plaster) 
Moisture . 

....  8.71 

z 

75.59(?) 

— 

Undetermined  . 

....  0.79 

— 

— 

— 

Calculated  value. . . . 

.  .$71.73 

$67.04 

$10.82 

&29.09 

Cost .  . 

..$30.00 

$50.00 

$20.00 

829.00 

*  Equivalent  to  95.50  of  Nitrate  of  So 

la  (about  as  sold  for.) 

Cocoa  and.  Chocolate. — While  coffee 
and  tea  allow  of  various  adulteratious,  these  may  usually 
be  avoidable  by  the  careful  purchaser,  but  Cocoa,  when 
made  up  in  the  form  of  Chocolate,  the  cocoa  beans  being 
ground  to  a  paste  by  the  aid  of  heat,  can  be  largely  adul¬ 
terated  with  materials  which  can  only  be  detected  by  a 
chemical  examination.  Sugar  is  desired  by  many,  and 
this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration,  but 
starch  in  some  of  its  many  forma,  plaster,  and  chalk, 
are  often  used  to  add  weight,  and  red-ochre,  umber,  and 
other  earthy  paints  are  added  to  give  the  proper  color. 
As  chocolate  and  other  such  preparations  are  frequent¬ 
ly  advised  for  invalids,  it  becomes  especially  desirable 
that  it  should  be  pure.  The  only  real  safety  for  the 
purchaser  is  in  the  integrity  of  the  maker  of  the  article. 
Since  our  earliest  recollections,  the  name  of  Baker  has 
been  identified  with  cocoa  and  chocolate  of  the  best 
quality.  In  Europe  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  business 
to  remain  in  a  family  for  many  generations,  but  such 
cases  are  rare  with  us,  and  the  Bakers  are  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  long  continuance  of  a  business  under  the 
same  name,  their  cocoa  and  chocolate  manufacture  having 
been  carried  on  for  within  two  years  of  a  full  century. 
The  present  firm,  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  while  adopting 
modern  improvements,  maintain  the  early  reputation  of 
the  name,  by  the  excellence  and  purity  of  their  products, 
and  the  purchaser  feels  sure  that  the  name  is  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  article  he  buys  is  exactly  as  represented. 


Changes  Which  Bring  Strength. 


Mr,  Judd’s  “ Silver  Wedding,” 

If  ever  a  man  was  wedded  to  any  pursuit,  Mr. 
Orange  Judd  has  been  to  that  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  And  it  is  no 
stretch  of  propriety  to  say  that  in  marking  the  25th 
Anniversary  of  his  connection  with  this  paper,  he 
celebrated  his  “  Silver  Wedding.”  Probably  there  is 
no  other  paper  between  which  and  its  readers  there 
exists  such  a  peculiar  personal  relation,  as  between 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  its  constituents.  This 
was  so  noticable  long  ago,  that  it  has  been  very 
common  for  us  to  speak  of  the  “  Great  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Family,”  and  this  has  of  late  been  manifested 
to  a  degree  as  marked  as  it  is  gratifying,  in  the 
many  hundreds  of  letters  that  have  come  to  us  with 
the  renewed  subscriptions  for  the  present,  year. 

This  Pleasant  Relation 

between  Publishers,  Editors,  and  Readers,  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  told  our  friends 
more  about  our  business  successes,  our  hopes  and 
our  future  plans,  than  is  customary  ;  we  are  sure 
that  this  has  not  been  without  its  good  effect,  in 
making  its  readers  feel  a  greater  attachment  to  and 
confidence  in  the  Journal.  Twenty-five  years  does 
not  seem  such  a  very  long  time, but  when  we  say  that 

A  Quarter  of  a  Century  Ago, 

Mr.  Judd  allied  himself  with  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  has  devoted  to  it  “  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ”  of  hard  work  (which  measured  by  the  work 
of  most  men,  will  count  a  rounded  century),  it  will 
be  admitted  that  he  might  properly  celebrate  iiis 
“Silver  Wedding”  with  the  paper.  Wc  can  not 
now  review  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  these  25  years,  at  the  beginning  of  which,  the  cir¬ 
culation  was  numbered  by  hundreds,  instead  of  the 
many  tens  of  thousands  it  now  enjoys— when  it  was 
read  mainly  in  a  few  adjacent  States,  instead  of,  as 


now,  in  every  land  where  the  English  and  German 
languages  are  read  and  spoken.  At  the  present 
moment  the  f  uture  of  the  American  Agriculturist  is 
of  more  consequence  than  the  past,  and  we  with 
pleasure  announce  that  Me.  Judd  celebrates  his 
Twenty-fifth.  Anniversary, 
by  instituting  such  changes  as  can  not  fail  to  add 
greatly  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  “  Company,” 
and  usefulness  of  the  Journal.  Me.  Judd’s  brother,, 
The  Mon,  David  W.  JTudd, 
who  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  as  a 
journalist,  will  now  assume  an  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  concern.  The  business  force  is  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Wm,  K.  Beckwith, 
a  gentleman  who  has  had  abundant  experience  in 
the  publication  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
special,  or  trades  journals  of  the  day,  and  who  will 
hereafter  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
Orange  Judd  Company.  The  occasion  was 
marked  not  only  by  strengthening  the  business 
force,  but  the  editorial  corps  is  not  omitted  in  the 
general  improvement. 

Mr.  Edgar  5S.  Libby, 
was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and,  after  receiving  a 
thorough  education  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture,  founded  the  “  Scientific  Farmer,”  and  until 
recently  was  the  Managing  Editor  of  that  excellent 
Journal.  Mr.  Libby  will  hereafter  devote  himself 
to  similar  duties  on  the  American  Agriculturist.  We 
make  these  announcements  with  all  the  more 
pleasure  because  they  are 

Additions,  rather  than  Changes. 
While  “young  blood  ”  and  fresh  energy  are  added 
to  each  department,  no  efficient  member  of  the  force 
has  departed.  The  business  is  so  large  and  so  va¬ 
ried — and  this  remark  applies  to  the  editorial  a& 
well  as  to  the  business  department — that  each  one 
was,  formerly,  not  only  overworked,  but  was 
obliged  to  attend  to  an  immense  variety  of  details.. 
These  very  strong  additions  to  both  departments^ 
allow  each  one,  as  has  never  before  been  practica-- 
ble,  to  devote  himself  to  those  business  or  editorial 
duties  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  ;  and  while  those 
who  have  borne  the  “brunt  of  the  battle”  these 
many  years,  do  not  propose  to  relax  any  of  their  ef¬ 
forts,  they  hope,  by  devoting  themselves  more  ex¬ 
clusively  to  special  departments,  to  make  their- 
work  more  effective.  We  have  given  these  an¬ 
nouncements  that  our  many  friends — and  no  paper 
ever  had  more  and  better — may  see  that  the  round¬ 
ing  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  marked,  not  by  a 
recital  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  by 
immediate  arrangements  for  the  more  complete  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  work  of 

Tile  Next  Quarter-Century 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  It  long  ago  be¬ 
came  “an  institution,”  and  the  most  fitting  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Mr.  Judd  could  celebrate  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  alliance  with  it  was,  to  place  it  in 
every  respect  upon  even  a  firmer  basis  than  ever 
before,  so  that  its  permanence  or  its  usefulness 
may  not  depend  upon  the  health  or  the  life  of  any¬ 
one  person  or  of  several  persons  engaged  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  departments.  Let  no  one  infer  that  the  new 
arrangements  involve  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Judd. 
We  have  figuratively  referred  to  his  alliance  with 
the  American  Agriculturist  as  “a  marriage,”  and 
this,  like  all  true  marriages,  was  “for  life,”  hut 
they  will  essentially  relieve  him  from  many  cares, 
and  really  allow  him  to  become  more  efficient,  aa 
he  can  now  put  forth  his  energies  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  they  may  be  most  needed.  EDITOR. 
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Last  Call. 

Tills  Js  the  Dust  Month  for  securing  the  valu¬ 
able  premium  articles,  offered  in  our  genera!  list  for 
1878.  All  lists  must  bo  sent  in  this  month,  as  the  offers 
will  positively  cease  at  G  o'clock  P.  M .,  J  une  30,  except 
as  noted  below.  Our  contracts  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers  extend  only  for  six  months  of  1878,  and  wc  can 
not  respond  to  those  who  send  for  premium  articles  after 
that  dale. 

lint  there  is  abundant  time  this  month  to  fill  tt^un- 
completed  lists,  and  to  start  and  complete  new  premium 
•clubs  before  July  1.  Many  have  done  so  every  year. 
A  very  little  time  and  attention  will  secure  freeof  cost  one 
■or  more  desirable  and  useful  articles.  Let  all  who  have 
not  a  copy  of  the  list  at  hand,  send  us  a  postal  card  at  once 
with  name  and  Post  Office  address  upon  it,  and  say  on  it. 
“  Send  Illustrated  Premium  List.” 

Over  20,000  persons  have  already  secured  some  of 
these  valuable  articles,  and  as  many  more  may  get  them 
this  month.  See  abbreviated  Premium  List  on  page  233. 

To  Distant  Subscribers.— To  put  all  upon 
equal  footing,  as  thousands  of  our  readers  live  at  distant 
points,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  will  allow  the  time 
of  closing  the  Premium  List  to  be  so  extended  for  such 
distant  readers,  that  every  one,  every  where,  shall  have 
30  days  after  receiving  this  paper,  in  which  to  gather  and 
forward  names  for  premiums.  Those  living  almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  Slates  or  British  North  American 
Provinces,  will  receive  this  number  about  June  1st,  and 
thus  have  a  whole  month  for  making  up  Premium  Clubs. 


•containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  mam/ 
good  Hints  and  Suggestion's  /chick  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Publishers’  Notices,  Terms,  etc. —  The  Annual 
Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  Publishers,  are :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ;  Two 
Copies,  $3  ;  Three  Copies,  $4.20  ($1.40  each)  ;  Four  Copies, 
.$5.20  ($1.30  each) ;  Five  to  Nine  Copies,  $1.25  each  ;  Ten  to 
Nineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Twenty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1  .10  each  ;  Single  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
So  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  In  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mall).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.60 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  he  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
3f  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

Every  (xerinan  Cultivator  and 
Laborer  on  the  Farm,  or  in  tiie  Garden, 
OUGHT  to  have  the  German  American  Agriculturist , 
and  thousands  of  new  subscribers  arc  taking  it  this  year. 
It  contains  not  only  the  Engravings  and  all  the  essential 
reading  matter  of  the  American  edition,  but  an  a  Iditional 
Special  German  Department,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Munch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and  successful  cultivator 
and  excellent  writer.  No  other  German  Agricultural  or 
Horticultural  Journal  in  America  fins  been  solongissued; 
bo  other  contains  so  much  useful  information  and  so  many 
engravings.  Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people, 
and  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read. 
Many  Americans  supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and 
gardeners ;  all  would  find  it  pay  to  do  so.  —  Nothing 
else  can  compete  with  it  in  cheapness  of  price  for  the  same 
amount  of  material,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense 
Of  collecting  and  making  these  is  largely  borne  by  the 


American  edition,  and  no  separate  office  or  machinery  is 
required  beyond  German  editors  and  the  printers.  Its 
terms  are  the  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly  and 
in  clubs  ;  and  clubs  can  be  composed  of  subscribers  for 
cither  edition  in  whole,  or  in  part Please  call  the 
attention  of  your  German  neighbors  to  this  paper.  It  will 
do  much  to  help  newcomers  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  modes  of  culture  used  in  this  country. 

A  Good  Appointment. — The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  lias  appointed  C.  V.  Riley,  who  lias 
been  for  the  past  10  years  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri, 
the  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Judging  from  his  past,  we  have  reason  to  expect  much 
useful  work  from  Prof.  Riley.  The  only  regret  attaching 
to  the  announcement,  is,  that  the  letter  which  brings  it, 
also  informs  us  that  our  old  friend  Townsend  Glover, 
who  occupied  the  position,  lias  quite  broken  down  in 
health,  and  it  is  feared  that  Ids  working  days  are  over. 

Reliable  Iliisiiiews  Men,  those  who 
have  both  the  ability  and  the  intention  to  do  what  they 
promise,  are  the  only  ones  invited  to  use  the  business- 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  those  in  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  arc  under  positive  instructions  to  admit  no  others 
at  any  price,  and  they  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  generally 
do,  though  once  in  a  while  they  may  make  a  mistake — to 
err  is  human— but  this  seldom  occurs.  We  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  single  year,  and  supply  the  paper  at  lower 
rates,  if  the  advertising  pages  were  thrown  open  to  those 
who  gladly  pay  high  prices,  as  they  can  afford  to, 
because  they  give  little  for  much.  But  we  mean  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  be  a  valuable  source  of  trustworthy 
information  to  our  readers.— When  ordering  from,  or  cor¬ 
responding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  wc  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

The  Winchester  Repenting  Arms 
Company,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  extensive 
companies  in  this  country,  have  leased  and  fitted  up  in 
very  fine,  attractive  style,  the  ground-floor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Building,  extending  back  114  feet  from 
Broadway,  and  including  the  L  upon  Murray  street. 
Any  of  our  readers  visiting  the  city  will  be  well  repaid 
for  a  visit  to  this  fine  establishment.  The  Publishers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  occupy  nearly  the  entire  first 
floor  above,  in  four  rooms,  for  General  Offices,  the  Base¬ 
ment  for  mailing  and  packing,  the  fifth  floor  for  editorial 
rooms,  etc.,  and  the  sixth  floor  for  printers  and  engrav¬ 
ers.  A  cordial  invitation  is  always  extended  to  all  our 
friends  and  subscribers  to  drop  in  and  see  us,  whenever 
visiting  the  City.  The  Editors  spend  much  of  their  time 
at  their  various  country  places,  but  some  of  them  are 
usually  here  a  portion  of  each  day.  The  electrotvping  is 
done  at  the  large  establishment  of  Messrs.  Lovejoy  & 
Son,  on  Vandewater  St.,  and  the  presswork  and  folding 
in  the  great  printing-house  of  S.  W.  Green,  on  Jacob  St, 

Paris  Green. — From  inquiry  among  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  we  learn  that  there  are  sold  in 
the  New  York  market  alone,  over  500  tons  of  this  poison 
annually.  One  establishment  alone,  that  of  F.  W.  Devoe 
&  Co.,  sold  last  year  over  150  tons.  Nearly  all  of  this  is 
used  on  the  potato  crop. 

The  BT’osl. — We  go  to  press  before  full  re¬ 
ports  come  to  hand  of  the  effects  of  the  cold  spell  about 
May  12th.  The  area  visited  by  it  is  unusually  wide,  and 
its  effects,  especially  upon  tender  garden-plants,  in  most 
localities  disastrous.  To  what  extent  the  staple  grain 
and  fruit  crops  have  suffered,  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

TlicTpilmne’s New  Printing-Press 

is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  to  be  seen  in  New 
York  City.  In  a  small  compact  space  stands  a  machine 
that  draws  a  wide  strip  of  paper  from  a  continuous  roll, 
prints  two  copies  at  a  time  on  both  sides,  gathers  and 
folds  the  sheets  ready  for  mailing,  and  drops  them  out 
at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  in  each  second,  or  15,000  an 
hour !  All  this  is  done  by  the  machine  itself,  without  the 
intervention  of  human  hands,  except  to  turn  on  or  shut 
off  steam  with  a  little  lever.  Any  one  happening  in  the 
city  in  the  early  forenoon  of  any  Wednesday  should  drop 
in  at  the  Tribune  building  and  see  the  press  in  operation. 

Advcrlising  Agencies. —  Mr.  J.  H.  Bates 
has  taken  the  large  rooms  in  the  Now  York  Times  Build¬ 
ings,  formerly  occupied  by  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  and  fit¬ 
ted  them  up  finely,  and  has  a  well  arranged  collection 
of  all  the  newspapers  of  the  entire  country.  With  the 
advantages  here  offered,  and  also  at  the  excellent  es¬ 
tablishment  of  S.  M.  Pettingill  &  Co.,  so  long  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  the  press  of  the  country,  and  which  is 
close  at  hand,  every  possible  facility  can  be  found  by 
business  men  wbo  may  wish  to  use  the  advertising  col¬ 


umns  of  any  or  all  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
issued  in  America. 

The  Aiuer.  Pomologies* I  Society*’ 
Report  of  the  meeting  at  Baltimore  in  1877 
greatly  exceeds  in  size,  fullness,  and  usefulness,  any  of  the 
former  excellent  volumes.  Including  the  catalogue,  it  com¬ 
prises  over  200  ample  pages,  and  bears  throughout,  the 
evidence  of  the  industry  and  thoroughness  of  Col.  Wilder, 
Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Flagg,  the  late  lamented  Secretary,  and 
other  faithful  workers,  and  is  a  volume  which  is  cred¬ 
itable  not  only  to  the  Society  hut  to  the  country.  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  are  richly  worth  the  membership  fee  of  $4.00. 

Oiesip  Watches. — Watches  are  advertised 
at  $3  and  upwards.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  one's 
getting  a  $3  watch,  though  we  have  seen  excuses  wlty 
they  were  not  sent,  and  promises  to  fill  the  order  from 
the  “next  lot  received.”  Any  one  of  common  sense 
knows  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  cheapness  of  a 
watch  that  will  keep  time;  the  cheapest  watch  must 
have  a  spring  and  gearing,  or  “  train,”  must  have  a  face 
and  hands,  and  tne  whole  must  be  enclosed  in  a  case.— 
Of  course,  if  these  parts  are  servicable,  no  matter  where 
they  are  made,  there  must  be  a  point  below  which  the 
cost  can  not  go.  Several  weeks  ago,  Messrs.  J.  S.  Birch 
&  Co.  brought  us  a  watch,  taken  at  random  from  their 
stock,  whiclt  they  wished  us  to  carry  in  comparison  with 
our  own  watch  or  any  other  time-keeper.  This  watch 
has  a  case  nickel-plated  on  German  silver:  beveled 
crystal,  is  a  stem-winder  and  a  stem-setter;  the  works, 
which  have  a  neat  look,  though  not  highly  polished,  are 
covered  with  a  glass  shield,  to  keep  out  dirt,  and  there 
are,  if  we  mistake  not,  six  holes  jewelled.  The  watch, 
which  is  a  very  presentable  one,  is  called  the  “  Centen¬ 
nial,”  and  has  this  and  a  Maltese  Cross  on  the  back  ns  a 
trademark. — We  are  thus  particular  in  mentioning  the 
trade  mark,  as  another  concern  has  adopted  the  name 
“  Centennial”  for  a  very  different  watch  with  another 
device  in  place  of  the  Maltese  Cross.  Messrs.  Birch  & 
Co.,  knowing  the  deception  there  is  in  cheap  watches, 
preferred  to  have  theirs  tested  before  offering  them.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  one  left  with  us  for  trial  has  thus 
far  proved  a  most  satisfactory  time-keeper. 

Miles  ami  Acres  of  Eaint. — The 

largest  paint  contract  ever  made,  was  that  oi  the  H.  W. 
Johns'  Co.,  to  furnish  their  Asbestos  paint  to  the  Gilbert 
Elevated  R.  R.,  to  cover  their  miles  of  trestle-work. 
Tlte  surface  of  wood  covered  by  their  paint  in  the  two 
stores  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  is  estimated  at  4%  acres. 

•rite  ]>calli  of  I*rof.  Iflcnry. — As  we 

are  closing  these  pages  the  sad  intelligence  comes  to  us 
of  the  death  oi  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  We  can  only  say  that  not  only 
America,  but  the  world,  loses  one  of  its  first  scientists  ; 
there  are  few  remaining'wbose  lives  offer  so  marked  an 
example  of  pure  devotion  to.science  for  its  own  sake.  His 
admirable  administration  o.  the  Smithsonian  greatly 
contributed  to  “  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,” 
while  bis  important  investigations  and  discoveries  have 
made  the  world  his  debtor.  It  was  his  discoveries  in  elec¬ 
tricity  which  made  the  telegraph  possible  ;  he  estab 
fished  very  many  important  scientific  principles,  and 
freely  allowed  inventors  to  turn  them  to  profit.  He  never 
had  time  to  make  money.  *  *  *  Since  the  above  was 
in  type,  we  learn  that  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
have  elected  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  for  many  years  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary,  to  fill  Prof.  Henry’s  position.  The 
best  possible  thing  they  could  do. 

The  Emhrcllii  In  Agriculture. — 

It  is  said  that  a  soldier  hired  himself  to  a  farmer  to  dig 
his  early  potatoes ;  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  on  a  hot 
August  morning,  the  new  help  seated  himself  in  the 
shade  of  the  barn,  saying  to  the  farmer,  “Now,  if  you 
want  your  potatoes  dug,  bring  them  along.”— We  can 
not  all  dig  our  potatoes  in  the  shade,  but  there  is  much 
exposure  to  our  intense  mid-summer  heat,  that  may  be, 
and  should  be  avoided,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  comfort, 
but  of  health.  Sunstrokes  are  more  frequently  heard  of 
in  cities,  as  there  every  casualty  of  the  kind  goes  at  once 
into  the  papers,  while  the  same  percentage  of  sunstrokes, 
in  a  population  scattered  over  a  county  or  two,  would 
scarcely  be  heard  of.  We  often  see  a  kind-hearted 
farmer  arrange  a  shade  for  his  horse,  while  he  forgets 
himself.  Of  course,  most  of  the  active  work  of  the  farm 
must  he  done  under  full  exposure  of  the  sun,  or  at  least 
with  only  the  protection  afforded  by  the  broad  brim  of  a 
straw  hat.  [Mem.  do  not  forget  to  put  a  cabbage  leaf  in 
that  hat].  But  in  riding,  whether  upon  the  mower  or 
reaper,  or  upon  an  open  wagon  along  an  unshaded  road, 
a  full  exposure  to  the  noon-day  sun  can  be,  and  should 
be  avoided.  He  must  be  deficient  in  ingenuity,  who  can 
not  “conjure  up”  some  screen  which  shall  break  the 
force  of  the  sun,  upon  the  head,  at  least.  These  remarks 
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were  suggested  by  the  announcement  by  Wm.  A.  Drown 
Co.,  the  great  Philadelphia  manufacturers  of  um 
brellas,  that  they  make  a  “Wagon  Umbrella,”  especially 
for  farmers,  which  may  be  applied  to  open  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  mower,  reaper,  sulky  cultivator,  and 
other  “riding  implements.”  The  use  of  umbrellas  by 
omnibus  drivers,  truckmen,  cartmen,  and  other  drivers, 
is  now  very  common  in  cities,  and  farmers  may  take  the 
hint  from  these,  and  use  a  wagon  umbrella,  or  other 
shade,  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

W  :il  I  ham  Wutclics. — The  Amer.  Watch 
Co.  call  attention  to  their  new  model  watch  which  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  improvements  of  several  years,  and  which 
they  regard  as  superior  to  former  styles — however  good 
they  proved  to  be.  They  are  sold  by  the  trade,  generally. 

To  You  Gentlemen  in  Congress,- 

You  have  arranged  some  matters  concerning  the  postal 
law  most  beneficially.  Other  matters  are  very  indefinite, 
and  subject  to  all  sorts  of  rulings.  Here  is  an  example : 
A  farmer  in  Illinois  finds  that  his  seed-corn  is  destroyed 
■about  as  last  as  he  can  plant  it.  The  farmer  probably 
labors  under  the  impression  that  the  mail  is  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people,  so  as  one  of  the  people,  he  whittles  out 
;a  neat  6-sided  stick,  bores  a  hole  lengthwise,  puts  the  in¬ 
sects  into  the  cavity  thus  made,  and  closes  the  opening 
with  a  common  cork.  This  is  received  at  his  office  as  3d 
class  matter.  When  it  reaches  us,  we  are  charged  16 
•cents,  because  the  contents  can  not  be  examined.  Cases 
of  this  kind  occur  almost  daily.  The  farmer  is  deprived 
•of  the  use  ol  the  mail  if  he  would  send  insects,  unless 
letter  postage  is  paid,  while  the  merchant  can  send  sam¬ 
ples  and  haberdashery  by  the  pound.  We  suppose  that 
postmasters  follow  what  they  understand  to  be  the  law, 
but  would  it  not  he  well  to  see  to  the  law,  so  that  farmers 
■can  receive  quite  as  much  benefit  from  what  is  called  in 
England  the  “  parcel  post,”  as  any  other  class.  As  it  is 
now,  farmers  and  naturalists  are  “  left  in  the  cold.” 

A  New  Work,  Veterinary  Obstet¬ 
rics,— The  periods  o!  gestation  and  parturition  are  highly 
important  to  the  owners  of  valuable  domestic  animals, 
as  thousands  of  young  animals  or  dams  are  lost  yearly  by 
mishaps,  of  which  perhaps  the  mysterious  abortion  epi¬ 
demic  is  by  far  the  most  serious.  Hitherto  stock 
owners  could  have  no  aid,  but  through  (wi'h  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions)  a  notoriously  defective  and  inefficient  veterinary 
profession.  Fortunately,  some  means  of  help  is  now  at 
hand  in  a  new  work  on  Veterinary  Obstetrics,  by  the  well 
known  writer,  Professor  Fleming,  of  England.  This 
valuable  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  complete  iu 
details,  and  we  have  studied  it  with  great  interest.  It  is 
necessarily  an  expensive  book,  but  is  worth  many  times 
its  cost  to  any  owner  of  but  one  really  valuable  breed¬ 
ing  animal.  A  few  copies  have  been  received  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  which  can  be  supplied  at  once  ; 
others  can  be  procured  by  ordering  them.  The  price  is 
.‘-$15.00,  mailed  free. 

Cotton  Manufacture  at  the  South. 

— A  circular  issued  by  W.  II.  Oliver,  of  Newbern,  N.  C., 
.gives  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the  machinery  needed 
to  furnish  a  cotton  factory,  and  the  cost  of  the  supply  of 
cotton  in  the  South.  Machinery  capable  of  spinning 
1,500  lbs.  of  lint-cotton  daily,  will  cost  about  $13,000,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  a  building  50X100  feet,  and  two  stories  high, 
with  an  engine  of  75-horse  power.  By  a  new  process, 
kuown  as  the  Clement  attachment  to  the  gin,  the  seed 
■cotton  is  prepared  directly  for  the  card  at  a  cost  of  10% 
■cents  per  ponnd  against  a  cost  of  14  cents  at  ordinary  fac¬ 
tories.  In  addition,  there  is  left  3,200  lbs.  of  cotton-seed, 
which  is  valuable  for  its  product  of  oil  and  seed-cake. 
The  advantage  of  a  Southern  locality  for  this  manufac¬ 
ture  is  very  clearly  presented  in  the  circular 

Toe  and  HScel. — A  man  wears  out  his  shoes 
at  the  heel  or  at  the  ball  of  the  foot,  while  a  child’s  shoes 
are  first  “  stubbed  out  ”  at  the  toes.  Just  when  this 
transition  takes  place,  from  toe-wear  to  heel-wear,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  is  a  question  of  more  prac¬ 
tical  importance  than  many  over  which  philosophers  cud 
gel  their  brains.  We  have  had  a  great  variety  of  con¬ 
trivances  to  prevent  wearing  away  the  heel,  and  within  a 
few  years  there  have  been  introduced  “  tips  ”  for  the  toes. 
If  a  foreigner  were  to  read  the  sign  in  Summer  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  of  “The  American  Shoe  Tip  Company,”  he  might 
say  sarcastically  :  “  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — Figs  1  ” 
“A  company,  for  Shoe  Tips,  and  an  American  Company 
-at  that — here’s  another  Yankee  notion.” — It.  is  a  “Yankee 
notion,” — and  a  very  good  “  notion  ”  at  that.  Childrens’ 
-shoes  are  sold  by  millions  ;  if  a  slight  “notion”  put  to 
-each  shoe,  will  make  it— as  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  it  does— wear  twice  as  long  as  the  shoe  without  the 
“  notion,”  the  affair  is  not  so  trivial  as  it  might  seem,  and 
^as  this  interests  every  family  where  there  are  children 
in  the  broad  land,  the  company  may  properly  call  itself 
■^American.”  These  tips  are  merely  a  metallic  plate 


formed  to  fit  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  and  turned  up  in  front 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch— just  far  enough  to  take  the 
brunt  of  all  the  “stubbing,”  and  save  leather.  Thisgreat 
improvement  began  with  copper  tips,  not  desirable  for 
fine  goods.  These  were  followed  by  silver  tips,  which 
seemed  to  be  all  that  could  he  desired;  but  the  greatest 
improvement  of  all  is  a  black  tip,  finished  to  so  closely 
resemble  leather,  that  it  may  be  used  on  the  finest  quality 
of  shoes,  without  being  conspicuous,  or  hardly  notice¬ 
able.  It  is  found  that  a  cap  of  leather  the  same  as 
that  of  which  the  shoe  is  made,  is  of  very  little  service, 
while  the  tip  places  the  resistance  to  wear,  just  where 
“  it  will  do  the  most  good.”  The  Shoo  Tip  Co.  claim 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  introduction  of  their  tips 
saves  the  'buyers  of  shoes  $5,000,000  annually;  if  the 
claim  be  well  founded,  this,  at  first  sight  trivial  affair, 
becomes  one  of  real  commercial  importance.  The  tips 
only  are  supplied,  by  the  company,  to  shoemakers  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Dirccti o ii s'I’o  r  Leveling  or  Terrac¬ 
ing  Fields. — “  J.  W.  H.,”  Marion  Co.,  Fla.  You  will 
find  ample  directions  for  preparing  the  surfaces  of  slop¬ 
ing  land,  to  either  receive  or  carry  off  water  without  dam¬ 
age,  in  Stewart’s  “Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and 
Orchard.”  Although  this  book  relates  chiefly  to  irriga¬ 
tion,  yet  to  make  irrigation  practicable,  the  surface  must 
be  carefully  prepared  and  drained.  These  related  sub¬ 
jects  are  also  treated  in  sufficient  detail  to  render  the 
book  generally  useful. 

Beatli  of  George  Grant,  of  Kan¬ 
sas. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  ol  George  Grant, 
Esq.,  of  Victoria,  Kansas,  which  recently  occurred  at  his 
residence  at  that  place.  Mr.  Grant  had  become  widely 
known  as  an  enterprising  resident  of  Ellis  Co.,  Kansas, 
where  lie  owned  a  very  large  estate,  stocked  with  choice 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  We  have  frequently  noticed  the 
interesting  operations  ot  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  gratifying 
success  which  attended  his  efforts  to  introduce  high-bred 
stock  into  that  State.  In  this  ho  was  a  pioneer,  anil  his 
success  has  led  many  other  persons  to  follow  nis  example, 
until  Western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  have  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  a  large  number  of  finepurc-oreil  herds. 
Mr.  Grant,  a  retired  English  merchant,  was  an  enthu-ias- 
tic  improver  of  his  land  and  stock,  and  has  done  much  to 
benefit  his  adopted  State. 

American  Berkshire  Record. — The 

American  Berkshire  Association  has  done  good  service  to 
swine  breeders  in  providing  a  record  for  pure-bred  ani¬ 
mals.  The  value-ofa  pure-ored  animal  for  breeding  needs 
no  remark;  it  is  a  universally  accepted  maxim  that  only 
a  thoroughbred  should  he  used  to  increase  its  kind.  A 
record  ot  thoroughbred  stock,  whatever  imperfections 
may  necessarily  be  attached  to  it,  adds  a  certain  value  to 
recorded  animats.  To  popularize  this  idea  is  a  good 
thing,  and  although  some  ridicule  was  at  first  cast  upon 
a  swine  record,  time  lias  shown  good  results  from  it.  The 
Association  works  not  for  faine.or  wealth,  but  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  breeders,  and  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
all  breeders  of  Berkshires  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  Record  of  which  they  can  avail  themselves  for  a  very 
small  fee,  and  which  has  become  an  authentic  organ  of 
breeders  of  these  swine. 

Cost  of  :i  Cotton-Seed  Oil  Mill.— 

“  W.  C.,”  Wilmington,  N.  C.  The  cost  of  the  machinery 
needed  for  the  extraction  of  oil  lrom  cotton-seed,  will  be 
about  as  lollows,  viz. : 

Cost  of  hydraulic  presses . $3,500) 

Hulling  machines .  85°L -ea  i 

Pair  of  rollers  for  crushing .  450  ’ 

Hair  mats  and  bags .  350J 

This  machinery  will  have  a  capacity  for  using  10.J00 
pounds  of  seed  per  day,  and  making  160  gallons  of  oil 
and  3.500  pounds  of  oil-cake.  The  value  of  these  pro. 
ducts  will  be  about  $64  for  the  oil  and  $43  for  the  cake. 
Some  part  of  the  expenses  can  he  saved  by  making  soap 
of  the  residuum  of  the  oil  presses  and  the  ashes  of  the 
hulls.  A  cheap  building,  and  a  10-horse  power  engine, 
would  have  to  be  provided. 

Cortland  Board  of  Trade. — A  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  sale  of  cheese  has  heen  established  at 
Cortland,  Ohio.  Sale  days  are  Wednesdays  of  each  week; 
the  hours  from  11  to  4.  D.  D.  Marvin,  President. 

How  much  Milk  for  a  I*oun«l  of 

Butter? — “ T.  L.  B.,”  Amelia  Co.,  Pa.  If  milk  con¬ 
tains  10  per  cent  of  cream,  it  will  require  about  30  lbs.  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter.  A  quart  of  milk  weighs 
22/io  lbs.,  so  that  about  13}  quarts  will  be  needed. 

The  Adamant  Plow. — “ TV.  L.  B.,” 

Uion,  N.  Y.  The  two-horse  A  adamant  plow  is  the  one 
suited  for  general  purposes.  This  is  a  very  handsome 
and  valuable  implement,  which  has  a  remarkably  easy 


draft,  a  perfectly  bright  polished  surface,  harder  than 
steel, — whence  the  name — and  the  mould-board  is  so 
shaped  as  to  turn  a  very  neat  furrow  slice  as  nearly  fl  it  ns 
possible.  Having  plowed  our  corn  ground,  both  sod  and 
stubble,  the  present  season  with  one  of  these  plows,  we 
are  able  to  say  that  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  plow. 
By  using  movable  points,  the  plow  is  made  much  more 
effective  and  durable. 

Sundry  Humbugs. 


The  selection  ofthc  Candle 
to  head  t Ire  Humbug  Col¬ 
umn,  was  suitable  in  more 
respects  than  one.  It  was 
originally  intended  ns  a 
warning  to  those  unfortu¬ 
nates  who  will  go  blindly 
for  any  scheme  that  prom¬ 
ises  brilliantly,  a  n  d  who 
will,  even  after  they  have 
been  singed  once,  try  again, 
like  the  moths  flying  to¬ 
wards  the  candle.  While 
the  moths  represent  those 
who  will,  foolishly,  be  vie 
tims,  we  find,  without  iu 
tending  it,  that  the  candle 
represents  a  number  of 
popular  humbugs.  The  can¬ 
dle  burns  brightly  for  a 
while,  then  burns  low.  then 
sputters,  and  at  last  it  is 
snuffed  out  altogether.  We  have  had  a  hand  in  the  work 

OP  SNUFFING  OUT  HUMBUGS 

for  these  many  years.  Among  those  which  have  of  late 
been  most  effectively  squelched  are  the  varied  forms 
under  which  one  Elias  tries  to  conceal  himself.  We  find, 
as  in  a  “Punch  and  Judy”  show,  various  figures  going 
through  with  the  motions,  all  with  different  names,  but 
a  look  Dchind  the  curtain  shows  but  one  pair  of  hands 
moving  the  puppets,  and  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
Elias.  This  Protean  operator  does  not  operate  so  much 
as  he  did.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  received 

A  OREAT  MANY  BETTERS  DAILY, 

asking  about  Russell  &  Co.,  iletherington  &  Co.,  Blanck 
&  Co.,  and  others,  who  offered  to  dispense  freely  (for  a 
consideration)  gold  watches  and  heaps  of  jewelry  ;  about 
various  mining  schemes,  from  the  most  tempting  “  Silver 
Mountain  Co.,”  down  to  the  one-horse  dodges  ot  Clark  & 
Co.,  and  Keys  &  Co.,  with  their  slips,  asking  if  “this 
signature  is  genuine,”  a  full  history  of  ail  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  our  former  numbers.  Apropos  of 

THESE  SIGNATURE  SLIPS. 

A  friend  in  Pa.  writes  that  the  signature  which  comes 
back  to  him  must  have  been  cut  from  his  letter  to  a  con¬ 
cern  .ii  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.,  which  pretends  to  trade  in 
inventions.  Our  correspondent  feels  sure  that  this  in¬ 
vention  shop  is  in  league  with  Clark  &  Co.,  and  all 
the  rest  of  those  who  try  the  signature  dodge. 

NEW  WALL  STREET  SIDEWALK  CIRCULARS, 
setting  forth  that  those  who  send  them  have  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  for  making  a  small  sum  of  money  into  a  large 
one,  have  appeared  of  late.  We  can  only  say  of  these 
circulars  as  we  have  said  oi  former  ones— The  parties 
who  Issue  them,  though  they  hail  from  Wall  St.,  are  not 
known  to  the  regular  business  men  ol  “  The  Street.”  do 
not  Deiong  to  the  “Board  of  Brokers,”  and  are  practical¬ 
ly  unknown.  They  mainly  come  from  the  cheeky  hangers 
on  of  the  street,  who  are  known  to  the  regular  busi 
ness  men  as  “  sidewalk  operators  ”  and  “  gutter  snipes.” 
We  do  not  advise  our  readers  to  invest  money  with  any 
one,  for  Wall  St.  operations,  unless  they  can  afford  to 
lose  every  cent  of  it.  If  they  have  money  which  they 
wish  to  throw  away,  there  are  many  respectable  brokers 
who  will  (for  a  commission)  lose  it  for  them  openly  and 

above-board.  Pay  no  heed  to  these  circulars _ The 

good  work  of  the  “  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Agriculture,”  which  allowed  us  to  make 
last  month,  such  a  complete  exposure  of 

JONES  &  CO.,  THE  “BUTTER  COMPOUND”  CHAPS, 

has  been  most  beneficial  in  its  results,  as  it  has  saved  the 
farmers  of  the  country  many  thousands  of  dollars,  for 
which  these  farmers  owe  abundant  thanks  to  that  vener¬ 
able,  but  still  actively  useful  Society.  Jones  appears  to 
be,  for  the  present,  perfectly  squelched,  lint  he  has  turned 
up  in  so  many  shapes  before  (including  that  of  defendant 
in  suits  before  the  U.  S.  and  other  Courts,  in  which  he 
has  been  heavily  fined),  that  we  may  look  for  him  again 
in  some  other  form — like  “  the  old  woman  who  sold 
earthenware.” — “In  some  tall  pitcher  or  broad  pan, 
lie  in  Ids  shop  again  may  stand.”  One  of  Jones’  dodges 
was,  while  living  and  carrying  on  his  business  nt  Ashland, 
Mass.,  his  letters  were  mailed  and  received  nt  South 
Framingham,  three  miles,  and  at  Hopkinton,  four  miles. 
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distant  from  that  place  ;  yet  with  all  this  (lodging  his 
mail  lias  been  stopped  at  different  times.  We  have  a 
pretty  full  history  of  this  young  man's  career,  which 
may  be  useful  If  he  starts  anew. 

HUMBUGS  FOR  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS 

are  still  extant  in  the  offer  of  most  wonderful  seeds  and 
plants.  If  any  one  wishes  to  try  any  of  the  new  and  as- 
stoundingly  prolific  kinds  of  corn,  offered  from  some 
before  unheard  of,  tar-off  town,  let  him  go  slow  ;  if  the 
corn  prove  half  as  valuable  as  advertised,  a  small  sum 
invested  should  produce  enough  to  furnish  seed  for  next 
year— but  let  no  one  risk  his  crop  by  sowing  any  new 
thing  to  (he  neglect  of  old  and  tested  kinds. ..  .Some 
chaps  have  been  taking  orders  in  Pulaski  Co.,  Ill.,  for 
‘‘Thornless  Gooseberries,”  and  when  the  plants  were 
found  to  have  the  usual  number  of  thorns,  the  pt^a  was 
made  that  it  was  the  berry  only  that  was  “  thornless.” 
_ A  certain  lawyer  appears  to  be  actively  engaged  in 

WRITING  THREATENING  I.ETTERS 

to  various  parties  on  behalf  of  makers  of  quack  medi¬ 
cines,  and  these  parties  write  to  ask  our  advice.  We  do 
not  keep  a  “  Law-shop,”  and  our  advice  can  only  be  giv 
en  on  common-sense  principles.  If  these  parties  have 
agreed  to  do  a  certain  thing,  we  think  that  an  average 
jury  will  decide  that  they  must  conform  to  their  agree¬ 
ment,  even  if  the  stuff  in  question  is  merely  a  quack- 
medicine.  Unless  they  are  prepared  to  stand  a  suit,  and 
are  able  to  show  that  false  representations  were  made, 
when  they  agreed  to  do  certain  things,  and  can  show 
fraud,  our  advice  is,  to  settle  as  they  best  can,  and  regard 
the  co9t  of  settlement  as  the  price  paid  for  a  lesson 
which  teaches  them  not  to 

“  TOUCH,  TASTE.,  OR  HANDLE,” 

or  have  anything  to  do  with  any  secret  medical  com¬ 
pound  whatever.  This  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  most 
of  these  threatening  letters  are  from  “  barking  dogs  that 
never  bite;”  they  get  what  they  can  by  threatening  a 
few  times  with  increasing  vehemence,  and  stop  short  of 
actual  law-suits.  If  wre  had  been  duped  into  an  unin¬ 
tentional  agreement  about  a  quack  medicine,  we  would 
stand  a  good  deal  of  threatening  and  a  little  lawing, 
if  it  came . For  many  years  the  American  Agri¬ 

culturist  fought  the  war  against  Humbugs  not  only  un¬ 
aided,  but  without  the  least  glimmer  of  sympathy  from 
any  journal  whatever,  whether  “  agricultural  ”  or  secular 
—indeed  at  the  present  day  a  journal  that  claims  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  in  agriculture,  and  is  in  some  respects  en¬ 
titled  to  it— persists  in  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
most  evident  frauds.  If  it  receives  as  many  complaints 
of  its  course  as  come  to  us,  it  must  be  well  paid  to  allow 
it  to  defy  the  protests  of  its  readers.  Just  now  a  word 
of  encouragement  comes  in 

TIIE  CniCAGO  EVENING  JOURNAL, 
which  congratulates  itself  that  the  laws  of  Illinois,  which 
make  every  one  who  proposes  to  practise  medicine,  show 
a  regular  diploma,  or  pass  an  examination  before  the 
Board  of  Health,  have  had  a  most  excellent  effect ;  “  over 
1/100  medical  humbugs  have  been  obliged  to  shut  up  or 
leave  the  State.”  Elated  by  this  sweep,  the  “  Journal” 
proposes  to  go  further  ;  it  holds  that  charlatancy  and 
quackery  do  not  attach  themselves  to  medicine  only, 
and  proposes  a  law  which  shall  free  the  State  of 

SIITSTER  LAWYERS  AND  CLERICAL  PRETENDERS, 

and  thus  purify  two  other  worthy  professions. — Go  on, 
brother  of  the  Journal,  we  are  with  you  in  every  good 
work  . .  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  te  say  that  these 
columns  can  not  be  used  for  personal  ends,  and  if  any 
one  wishes  to  “  get  even  ”  with,  or  expose  another,  the 
very  place  he  can  not  do  it  in,  is  the  Humbug  column  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  which  is  solely  devoted  to 
the  public  good,  and  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
been  used  as  a  medium  for  the  redressing  of  private 
grievances.  As  these  general  warnings  have  not  had 
their  full  effect,  we  are  obliged  to  make  an  example  of 
A.  B.  PATTEN,  OF  GREELEY,  COLORADO, 

Patten,  we  have  before  us  your  letter  to  one  C.  D.  P., 
in  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  which  you  complain  that  some  kind 
of  a  gimcrack,  which  you  purchased  for  Hoc.,  is  not  worth 
the  money.  With  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  You  say ; 

‘‘This  and  others  of  your  advertisements  are  regu¬ 
lar  swindles,  and  I  am  prepared  to  make  you  smart 
for  it.  *  *  *  One  of  our  papers  offers  five  dollars  for 
every  swindle  or  humbug  exposed  by  its  subscribers. 
Now,  unless  in  ten  days  I  receive  $10,  your  name  goes 
into  that  paper.  Orange  Judd  will  hear  from  me,  besides 
others,  and  you  will  be  exposed.  Don't  think  I  am  fool¬ 
ing.  I  mean  business.  Send  me  the  money,  or  you  will 
be  exposed.” — There,  Mr.  A.  B.  Patten,  how  do  you  like 
the  look  of  that  in  print?  You  have  laid  yourself  open 
to  a  suit  for  “  blackmailing.’’  The  courts  in  the  Eastern 
States  are  jii9tiy  severe  upon  the  writers  of  threatening 
letters,  and  would  make  short  work  of  you  by  giving  you 
long  work  on  behalf  of  the  State.  We  hope  that  the 
Western  courts  arc  equally  severe,  and  that  “  C.  D.  P.” 
may  test  the  matter.  Patten,  you  are  a  high  old  reformer. 
You  feel  that  you  have  been  swindled,  but  can  be  bought 
off  for  $10.  You  “  mean  business.”  but  what  very  small, 


sneaking  “business”  it  is.  You  would  not  be  worth 
the  prominence  we  have  given  you,  were  it  not  as 

A  WARNING  TO  OTHERS, 

against  using  the  name  of  Mr.  Judd,  or  any  other  pub¬ 
lisher  or  editor  of  this  paper,  or  that  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  itself  in  ar.y  such  manner.  We  have  tried 
to  stop  this  by  giving  general  caution — hereafter  we  shall 
take  a  more  direct  method,  and  name  persons  and  places. 

3>ocks. — “B.”  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
with  docks,  is  to  pull  them.  This  is  not  difficult  when 
the  land  is  moist,  and  if  the  roots  are  large,  a  bar  or  lever 
of  some  kind  may  be  needed.  It  is  desirable  to  get  the 
roots  out  entire,  or  they  will  start  anew. 

Tomatoes  stud  dunce  rs. — The  story  has 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  that  the  use  of  tomatoes 
tends  to  cause  cancer,  and  some  persons,  actually  alarmed, 
write  to  ask  if  it  is  so.  Tomatoes  are  eaten  and 
cancers  occur  (though  very  rarely),  and  we  can  not  prove 
that  the  one  has  no  relation  to  the  other,  any  more  than 
we  can  not  prove  that  they  do  not  cause  baldness,  squint- 
eyes,  corns,  and  crooked  little-fingers,  but  we  think  they 
are  quite  as  likely  to  cause  any  of  these  as  cancers. 

The  Cooley  System  of  Setting’ 

Cream.— The  advantages  of  a  method  of  setting  milk 
for  cream  by  which  the  temperature  may  be  kept  steady 
and  as  low  as  possible,  and  access  of  air  to  the  cream  be 
prevented,  are  now  fully  recognized  by  dairymen.  ’There 
are  several  devices  for  the  deep  setting  of  the  milk,  but 
only  one  for  the  submersion  of  the  deep  cans  of  milk  in 
the  ice  cold  water,  which  is  the  most  effective.  This  is 
known  as  the  “  Cooley  System,”  the  apparatus  for  which 
has  been  advertised  in  our  pages.  We  have  bad  their 
apparatus  in  use  for  some  mouths,  with  very  satisfactory 
success.  A  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Chatham,  N.  Y., 
Farmers’  Club,  held  January  5th,  mentions  the  exhibition 
of  samples  of  butter  made  by  a  member  who  had  set  some 
milk  in  open  pans,  and  in  the  Cooley  deep  cans.  The 
butter  from  the  deep  cans  was  of  very  superior  quality. 
A  similar  report  comes  trom  Iowa,  where,  at  the  Buchanan 
County  fair  a  diploma  was  given  for  the  best  creamery 
butter  made  by  the  Cooley  process.  At  this  fair,  creamery 
buttery  is  not  permitted  to  compete  with  dairy  butter, 
else  the  first  premium  would  have  been  awarded. 

Selling’  or  Using  ESones. — “  Q.  T.  G.,” 
Morrow  Co.,  Ohio.  Unless  there  is  a  bone  mill  near  by, 
where  bones  can  be  ground  fine,  it  is  better  to  sell  them 
at  50  cents  per  hundred,  and  buy  superphosphate  ready 
made  at  $35  per  ton.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  troublesome 
job  for  persons  unused  to  such  work  as  handling  and 
mixing  acids  to  make  superphosphate  at  home. 

Mushrooms. — “  J.  P.,”  Ohio.  You  could 
hardly  raise  mushrooms  in  the  open  ground  during 
either  of  the  summer  months,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
do  so  anywhere,  unless  in  n  cave  or  cellar,  so  situated 
that  it  would  keep  at  a  low  and  even  temperature. 

6i-ish  .Ifuiiipcr. — “Postmaster,”  PotterCo., 
Pa.  The  Irish  is  only  a  very  erect  and  compact  variety 
of  the  common  Juniper,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say, 
from  a  mere  bit,  what  the  tree  is.  It  is  certainly  neither 
a  Hemlock  nor  a  Red  Cedar. 

White  -  Crested,  White  -  i'olisli 
Fowls,  were  illustrated  and  described  last  month — Mr. 
Sperry,  their  owner,  writes  that  he  is  so  overwhelmned 
with  letters  that  he  can  not  answer  them,  and  wishes  us 
to  announce  that  he  has  no  eggs  for  sale  or  to  give  away. 

Grass  for  Winter  Graziiiff.-“B. 

W.,”  Highlands,  N.  C.  The  best  grass  for  winter  graz¬ 
ing  is  Kentucky  blue  grass.  This  pasture  must  be  kept 
solely  for  this  use,  and  not  grazed  at  any  other  season. 
It  will  grow  well  in  deadened  timber. 

Paris  Green  forthe  IPotato  BSeeale. 

—Abundant  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  known 
effective  remedy  against  the  potato  beetle,  except  Paris 
green.  All  other  applications  have  failed,  while  this  is 
effective,  and  at  once.  There  arc  a  few  important  pre¬ 
cautions  to  observe  in  procuring  and  using  it.  The  first 
is,  to  purchase  only  a  really  pure  article;  an  adulterated 
and  cheap  one  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  crop.  F.  W. 
Devoe  &  Co.,  Fulton  and  William  Streets,  New  York, 
have  for  some  years  past  given  special  attention  to  the 
manufacturing  of  pure  Paris  green,  and  their  packages 
contain  an  article  that  is  really  pure.  Next,  an  adequate 
supply  should  be  procured  at  once,  because  the  price  in¬ 
creases  with  the  demaud,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sup¬ 
ply  decreases,  as  the  manufacture  can  not  well  be  carried 
on  in  hot  weather.  The  poison  should  be  kept  in  the 
most  secure  manner,  and  used  without  waste.  Messrs. 
Devoe  &  Co.  send  to  applicants  a  circular  with  plain  and 


practical  directions  for  using  the  poison.— And  we  will 
add  that  with  proper  care,  Paris  green  is  a  safe  article  to 
use  ;  that  it  is  the  great,  remedy  against  this  Potato  pest 
— that  a  tablespoonful  of  it  in  a  watering-pot  full  of 
water,  and  having  a  sprinkling  nozzle,  can  be  readily  and 
easily  carried  and  applied  to  the  potato  vines  affected, 
with  a  certainty  of  killing  the  beetles.  The  Paris  green 
does  not  dissolve  ;  hence  the  need  of  keeping  it  con¬ 
stantly  stirred  or  shaken  up  in  the  water,  as  it  is  applied. 
We  have  tried  this  with  gratifying  results.  There  are 
various  useful  contrivances  for  applying  the  green  as 
dry  powder  mixed  with  flour  or  other  divisor. 

What  is  a  Hone. — “D.  C.  C.,”  Roselle,. 
N.  J.  A  road  scraper  or  leveler  would  hardly  be  recog¬ 
nized  under  the  name  of  “  hone.”  The  use  of  the  word 
“hone”  for  this  implement  on  Long  Island,  must  be 
local  only.  It  is  always  best  to  call  a  thing  by  its  com¬ 
monly  known  name,  as  this  saves  much  explanation. 
Everybody  would  know  what  a  “  road-leveler  ”  is. 

Tree  Roses.-“F,  A.  B.,”  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 
These  can  not  be  classed  as  humbugs,  although  the  re¬ 
presentations  made  concerning  them  may  be  fraudulent. 
There  is  no  special  variety  known  as  the  Tree  Rose,  as 
almost  any  rose  may  be  made  into  a  “  tree  ”  by  budding 
it  upon  the  stem  of  a  Dog-rose,  at  the  hight  of  three  to 
five  feet.  If  “  thousands  of  dollars  ”  have  been  expended 
for  these  roses  in  your  county,  it  is  quite  time  that  the 
people  knew  that  they  are  quite  unsuited  to  our  climate. 
The  hot  sun  scorches  the  tall  naked  stock,  and  the  top  is- 
killed  by  the  winter;  they  seldom  last  more  than  two 
years,  while  the  majority  are  finished  the  first  winter, 

Kiducy  Worm  in  Hogs.— “  F.  H.  N.,” 
Rowsburg,  Ohio.  When  a  pig  is  paralyzed  in  the  hind¬ 
quarters,  it  is  not  always  the  effect  of  worms  in  the  kid¬ 
neys  or  in  the  loins ;  worms  are  very  rarely  found  in  the 
kidneys,  but  more  frequently  infest  the  muscles  and  fatty 
tissues  of  the  loins.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,, 
the  paralysis  is  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  covering  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  spinal  marrow, and  consequent  effusion  which 
interferes  with  the  operation  of  the  nerves  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive  and  digestive  apparatus.  The  remedy  is  a  counter 
irritant,  such  as  turpentine  or  mustard  applied  to  the 
loins,  and  a  diuretic  which  relieves  the  pressure  of  the 
effused  serum.  One  ounce  of  turpentine  maybe  given  in 
two  ounces  of  linseed  oil  every  second  day,  or  one  dram 
of  saltpeter  maybe  given  every  day.  The  turpentine  will 
be  useful  in  case  worms  should  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Feeding  Cows  for  Milk. — “  N.  P.  M.,,r 
Columbus,  Ohio,  writes : — What  is  the  most  profitable 
way  to  feed  cows ;  to  give  the  meal  dry,  wet  with  cold 
water,  or  wet  with  hot  water;  with  labor  at  $20  per 
month,  corn  worth  40  cts.,  oats  25  cts.,  and  7  cts.  a  bushel 
for  grinding  ?  My  present  practice  is  to  haul  out  the  ma¬ 
nure  as  fast  as  made,  returning  with  a  load  of  fodder. 
The  manure  is  spread  as  hauled.  The  meal  I  feed  dry. 

I  have  just  commenced  a  milk  dairy,  and  desire  to  get 
the  largest  amount  of  good  milk  at  least  cost.  My  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  feed  one-half  basket  of  fodder  at  5.45  A.  m.  to 
each  cow ;  milk  at  6,  at  7  turn  out  to  freshly-pumped 
well  water.  While  cows  are  out  the  stable  and  mangers- 
are  thoroughly  cleaned ;  then  6  quarts  of  meal  given  to 
each  cow,  and  one  basket  of  corn  fodder.  The  cows  are 
then  allowed  to  come  to  their  stanchions,  and  at  12  m. 
have  one  to  one  and  a  half  basket  of  fodder.  At  4  p.  n. 
the  cows  are  again  turned  out  to  fresh  water,  while  the 
stables  and  mangers  are  cleaned  ;  then  feed  6  quarts  of 
meal  and  ^-basket  of  fodder,  and  the  cows  returned  to' 
the  stable.  At  5.45  p.m.  fed  one  basket  of  fodder.  At 
G,  milk,  and  close  up  the  stable  for  the  night. — [We  can 
not  see  that  the  above  practice  can  be  improved  upon.] 

Swine,  Figs,  and  Fork. — It  is  not 

surprising  that  there  should  be  a  large  demand  for  works 
upon  swine,  when  we  consider  that  these  animals— tak¬ 
ing  the  country  through,  and  at  a  low  valuation— are  es¬ 
timated  as  worth  about  $70,000,000.  Swine  are  so  rapid¬ 
ly  multiplied,  and  so  easily  raised,  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country— even  where  they  are  most  valuable  as  a 
farm  product— they  have  been  sadly  neglected.  The 
idea  that  “  one  hog  is  as  good  as  another,”  has  prevented 
proper  attention  to  the  breeds,  and  the  treatment  indi¬ 
cated  by  “  root  hog  or  die,”  however  it  may  have  result¬ 
ed  as  to  looting,  has  led  to  dying  by  wholesale.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  management,  or  no  management,  have  had 
their  proper  effect.  When  a  farmer  who  has  depended 
upon  his  pork  for  a  large  share  of  the  ready  money  that 
comes  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  year,  finds  his  swine 
suddenly  swept  off  by  hundreds,  and  he  stands  helpless 
and  without  remedy,  it  is  a  blow  heavy  enough  to  make 
him  stop  and  inquire  “  why  is  this  ?  ”  The  best  answer 
that  we  can  make  to  all  who  have  suffered  similar  losses, 
or  who  fear  such,  is,  get  Coburn’s  “  Swine  Husbandry,” 
and  study  it  carefully.  This  work,  while  full  in  other 
matters,  gives  special  attention  to  the  diseases  of  swine,. 
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and  shows  very  plainly  that  the  much  and  justly  dreaded 
“  Hog-Cholera,”  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  avoidable  disease. 
The  appearance  of  this  fatality  among  swine,  is,  in  many 
caseB,  an  indication  that  years  of  neglect  have  produced 
their  legitimate  results,  and  though  when  it  once  ap¬ 
pears,  it  may  be  communicable,  swine  in  a  proper  sani 
tary  condition  are  not  liable  to  its  spontaneous  out¬ 
breaks,  and  are  much  less  subject  to  take  it  from  others, 
than  those  which  have  been  systematically  neglected. 
This  work  is  by  a  large  breeder  of  swine  in  Kansas,  and 
gives  in  full  the  Western  methods  with  these  animals. . .  A 
work  not  the  less  valuable  of  its  kind,  is  “  Harris  on  the 
Pig,”  which  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  different  manner, 
and  is  full  upon  the  origin  of  the  different  breeds  of 
swine  and  thefr  characteristics.  It  gives  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  value  and  management  of  thoroughbred  ani¬ 
mals,  and  while  its  author  as  unmistakably  gives  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Essex,  as  Mr.  Coburn  does  to  the  Berkshire, 
other  breeds  have  their  merits  fairly  set  forth.  This 
■work  gives  much  in  the  detail  of  pig  management  that 
the  other  does  not  touch,  and  the  two  works  together 
may  be  regarded  as  a  library ,  embodying  the  present 
knowledge  on  “  Swine,  Pigs,  and  Pork,”  as  set  forth  by 
two  eminently  successful  breeders  in  widely  separated 
localities.  Both  works  are  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  and  are  sent  post-paid,  Coburn's  for 
$1.75,  Harris’  for  $1,50. 

TJie  — Paris  Green — 

An  Englishman  on.— The  Colorado  Potato-beetle 
or  Potato-bug,  being  a  genuine  native  American,  of 
course  the  proper  place— as  such  things  go— to  find  the 
latest  intelligence  concerning  it,  is  in  an  English 
Journal.  That  most  excellent  monthly,  “  Hardwicke’s 
Science  Gossip,”  had  a  few  months  ago  a  letter  from  one 
W.  V.  Andrews,  “  Corresponding  Secretary  of  Long 
Island  Entomologists  Society,  U.  S.  A.,”  in  which  are 
statements  of  such  a  remarkable  character  that  the  author 
hardly  needs  to  state  “I  am  an  Englishman;”  for  no 
American  familiar  with  the  subject  could  have  made 
them.  This  “  Secretary  ”  advises  his  “  countrymen,"  in 
case  the  Potato-beetle  should  appear  there,  to  “  use  no 
Paris  green.”  The  reasons  for  this  advice  show  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  Paris  green,  and  that  whatever 
entomological  knowledge  he  may  have  of  Doryphora ,  he 
has  had  little  practical  experience  with  'tater-bugs  in  the 
field.  Hear  him:  “For  larger  lots  [of  the  beetle]  the 
ordinary  butterfly  bag-net,  swept  gently  along  the  potato 
tops,  will  capture  more  beetles  in  an  hour  than  Paris 
green  will  kill  in  a  week  1  ■”  Will  the  “  Secretary,”  when 
he  goes  out  hunting  with  his  “  ordinary  butterfly  drag-  I 
net,”  state  how  many  larvce  he  finds  in  his  ordinary  en¬ 
tomologists  “  drag-net  ?  ”  Those  who  have  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  beetle,  as  an  agricultural  pest,  will  be 
prepared  for  the  absurdity  which  follows.  This  Secre¬ 
tary  says:  ‘‘Mr.  Rye  tells  you  that  Paris  green  is  a 
favorite  remedy  here,  but  he  does  not  understand  the 
American  way  of  doing  things.  Some  State  entomolo¬ 
gist,  or  other,  probably  had  a  friend  in  the  oil  and  color 
business,  and  gave  a  friendly  puff  to  Paris  green  Then 
the  oil-and-colorman  advertises  in  some  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  that  he  has  the  ‘  never  failing  exterminator  of 
potato-bugs,  Paris  green,'  and  the  editor  of  that  journal 
at  once  strongly  recommends  it.  You  do  not  do  things 
in  that  way  in  honest  old  England,  but  we  do  here.” — 
This  Andrews  is  both  impudent  and  ignorant.  As  to 
“some  State  Entomologist  or  other,”  we  can  now  recall 
but  two  “  State  Entomologists,”  both  of  whom  are  prac¬ 
tical  men,  who  are  known  for  their  services  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  could  no  more  advise  the  use  of  Paris  green,  or 
any  other  article,  from  interested  motives,  than  they 
could  malign  another  by  the  indirect  method  shown  in 
the  quotation.  The  dig  at  “  the  editor  ”  of  “  some  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,”  (though  “an  Englishman,”  this  Secre¬ 
tary’s  English  is  none  of  the  best),  is  something  that  is 
so  bewilderingly  stunning  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
effect  may  be  when  it  becomes  known  that  there  is  such 
a  man  as  Andrews,  and  he  has  written  all  that.  As  one 
of  the  “editors  ”  we  say— if  it  is  the  last  scratch  we  are  to 
write,  we  will  say  it — “Now,  Andrews,  don’t  I— No,  they 
do  not  “do  things  in  that  way  in  honest  old  England.” — 
Here,  if  one  finds  a  useful  Temedy,  he  tells  what  it  is,  and 
allows  every  one  to  use  it,  knowing  just  what  he  is 
handling;  and  if  dangerous,  he  knows  how  to  guard 
against  its  injurious  effects.  In  that  ’onest  h’old  H'Eng- 
land  they  have  not— and  more’s  the  pity — “  the  American 
way  of  doing  things.”  In  that  beloved  country— Oh, 

“  W.  V.  A.,”  why  did  you  leave  it? — if  one  finds  any¬ 
thing  that  will  kill  a  plant  louse  even,  does  he  publish 
the  remedy  ? — Not  much  1  He  first  writes  to  the  papers, 
and  tells  the  public  that  he  has  discovered  “  Suthink.” 
After  a  while  the  stuff  appears  in  papers  or  Dottles,  la¬ 
belled  “Gishurst's  Compound,”  "Fowler’s  Insecticide,” 

"  Abysinnian  Compound,”  or  some  such  thing,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  respectable  papers  not  only  allow 
such  arrant  quackery  to  be  advertised  in  their  columns, 
but  actually  recommend  the  use  of  the  stuffs,  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  they  probably  know  nothing.  This 


Secretary  so  dislikes  “  the  American  mode  of  doing 
things,” — things  are  done  so  much  better  in  “  honest  old 
England” — that  we  advise  him  to  take  his  “  ordinary 
butterfly  bag-net”  and  go  home.  He  will  never  be 
missed  from  the  scientific  circles  of  the  country  he  has 
maligned.  For  the  benefit  of  those  Englishmen  who 
may  be  in  search  of  information  concerning  the  Potato- 
beetle  (we  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  teach  the  “  Sec¬ 
retary  ”  anything),  we  will  say  that  the  best ,  fullest ,  and 
most  reliable  account  of  the  insect,  its  natural  foes,  and 
its  proper  treatment,  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  called 
“Potato  Pests,”  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
and  to  be  had  of  Trubner,  London,  and  no  doubt  of  other 
booksellers.  This  work  is  by  Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley,  who  is 
one  of  our  first  scientific  entomologists,  and  easily  the 
first  in  the  practical  application  of  entomology  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture.  It  is  true  that  he  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  “some  State  Entomologist,”  still  he  is  not 
only  “an  Englishman”  but  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
science,  and  a  gentleman,  and  he  is  not,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  “Secretary”  of  any  thing. 

Poultry  literature. — None  of  the  “mi¬ 
nor  economies  ”  of  the  farm  are  more  important  than  the 
poultry-yard.  It  not  only  supplies  eggs  and  fowls  for 
the  table,  but  is  often  the  chief  reliance  of  the  house¬ 
wife  for  pocket-money.  But  there  is  no  point  on  the 
farm  in  which  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  man¬ 
agement  is  more  strikingly  manifest,  and  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  is  an  important  one.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  various  works  on  poultry 
management,  we  found  none  so  clear  and  concise,  or  of 
which  the  teachings  were  more  strongly  marked  by  com¬ 
mon  sense,  than  Wright’s  “  Practical  Poultry  Keeper,” 
and  what  is  very  unusual  in  an  English  work,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  quite  as  well  adapted  to  our  conditions  as 
those  of  English  poultry  keepers.  Arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company  for  its  publication 
in  this  country,  and  it  remains  the  best  general  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  [Sent  by  mail  for  $2.]  A  smaller, 
more  compact,  and  very  useful  work  is  Saunder’s  “Do¬ 
mestic  Poultry,”  by  a  gentleihan  who  has  been  a  very 
successful  exhibitor  of  poultry.  [Sent  by  mail  in  paper 
for  40c.,  and  bound  in  cloth  for  75c.]  An  important  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  written  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
by  H.  H.  Stoddard,  now  editor  of  the  “  Poultry  World,” 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  collected  and  published  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “  The  Egg  Farm.”  While  the  teachings 
of  this  are  directed  toward  the  greatest  production  of 
eggs,  it  contains  much  that  is  useful  to  those  who  raise 
poultry  for  their  flesh.  Indeed  it  is  a  real  store-house  of 
practical  hints  and  suggestions.  [Sent  by  mail,  in  paper 
covers,  50c.,  in  cloth,  75c.]  In  his  “Poultry  Yard  and 
Market,”  Mr.  Corbett  gives  his  experience  with  his  style 
of  incubation,  and  artificial  mother,  and  various  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  poultry-raiser.  [By  mail,  in 
paper,  for  50c.;  in  cloth,  75c.]  These  works  are  all  by  prac¬ 
tical  men,  and  together  cover  about  every  aspect  of 
poultry-management.  Those  who  wish  highly  ornament¬ 
al  works,  in  which  the  breeds  are  illustrated  by  fine  col¬ 
ored  plates,  can  for  $9  procure  Tegetmeier’s  Poultry 
book,  a  standard  work  by  the  most  eminent  English  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject. 

An  Index  to  lA’orth  American 
Plants  is  a  more  popular  title  than  “  Bibliographical 
Index  to  North  American  Botany,”  and  we  choose  here  a 
popular  title  to  commend  to  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and 
others,  a  work  which,  though  compiled  especially  in  the 
interests  of  botanists,  can  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  plants  and  who  care  to 
refer  to  original  sources  of  information.  Every  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  native  plants,  whether  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  is 
aware  how  widely  scattered  is  tho  information  relating 
to  them.  Botanists  will  understand  its  value  from  its 
proper  title,  which  we  have  given.  We  can  best  give  an 
idea  of  its  utility  to  nurserymen  and  others  who  wish  to 
know  about  plants,  by  a  single  illustration.  We  turn  at 
random  to  our  common  Tulip-tree  (incorrectly  “  Poplar  ” 
in  some  States),  and  find  41  references  to  works  in  which 
it  is  described  or  noted  ;  and  it  is  moreover  indicated,  by 
the  use  of  full-faced  type,  that  in  18  of  these  places  there 
are  figures  of  the  tree,  or  some  portion  of  it.  The  refer¬ 
ences  are  not  confined  to  botanical  works  alone,  but  hor¬ 
ticultural  books  and  periodicals  are  also  quoted.  What 
is  done  for  this  one  tree,  is  done  for  all  other  trees  and 
plants,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  this  example,  that  this 
index  is  a  key  to  all  the  sources  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  every  North  American  plant.  The.  work  is  by  that 
acute  and  pains-taking  botanist.  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  of 
the  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University,  who  has  done  an 
eminently  good  thing  for  not  only  botanists,  but  horti¬ 
culturists  generally.  Of  course  such  a  work,  so  brain- 
wearing  and  time-consuming,  can  never  “  pay,”  and  we 
doubt  if  it  could  ever  have  found  a  publisher,  had  not  that 
most  useful  Institution,  the  Smithsonian,  assumed  the 
publication,  as  one  method  of  “diffusing  knowledge 
among  men.”  The  first  vol.,  extending  through  the  poly- 


petalous  families,  is  now  out.  A  limited  number  of  cop¬ 
ies,  at  $2.00  in  paper,  and  $2.55  in  cloth,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  may  be  had  by  addressing  “  Curator  of  Harvard 
Herbarium,”  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Plants  of  North  America,  or  of 

any  other  country,  taken  together,  are  called  its  “  Flora." 
just,  as  the  animals  constitute  its  "Fauna."  When  we 
speak  of  the  “  Flora  of  North  America  1  we  may  refer 
cither  to  the  plants  themselves,  or  with  equal  propriety, 
to  a  work  describing  these  plants.  “  North  America,”  so 
far  as  its  “Flora  ”  is  concerned,  starts  from  our  southern¬ 
most  boundary,  and  extends  northward  as  far  as  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  exists.  We  frequently  see  mention 
of  the  varied  agricultural  capabilities  of  our  country, 
affording  sugar-cane,  and  the  banana,  and  extending 
through  various  zones,  until  we  reach  a  point  where  the 
only  crop  is  ice.  Quite  as  wonderful  in  its  extent  and  va¬ 
riety  is  the  native  vegetation.  Let  one  start  from  South¬ 
ern  Florida  with  its  tropical  and  subtropical  plants  upon 
one  side,  or  from  Western  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Southern 
California,  with  their  almost  Mexican  vegetation,  on  the 
other,  and  pass  northward  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  or 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  or  starting  part-way  (though  not 
mid-way),  between,  along  the  great  mountain  ranges 
which  form  the  “  back-bone”  of  the  Continent,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  upon  either  line  until  the  Arctic  regions  are 
reached,  the  number  and  variety  of  native  plants  that 
such  a  traveler  would  meet  with,  is  immense.  Yet  one 
must  enumerate  and  describe  all  these  plants,  growing  in 
such  a  variety  of  climate  and  locality,  if  he  would  record 
the  plants  of  our  country— or  in  other  words,  write  a 
“  Flora  of  North  America.”  Several  Europeans,  in  the 
early  part,  of  the  century,  undertook  this  task,  but  “  North 
America  ”  as  here  defined,  was  unknown  to  them.  About 
4u  years  ago,  the  lamented  Doct.  Torrey,  together  with 
his  then  young  associate,  Doct.  Asa  Gray,  made  a  noble 
beginning  at  the  “  Flora  of  North  America,”  and  carried 
it  well  along,  but  just  then  North  America  increased  too 
rapidly,  and  among  other  reasons,  the  want  of  settled 
boundaries  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  suspend  the 
work.  Our  boundaries  being  now  well  established,  the 
newly  acquired  territory  having  been  well  explored. 
Doct.  Gray  has  now  undertaken  the  task  of  recording  the 
plants  of  this  vast  country,  and  we  have  already  received 
the  first  instalment  of  “  The  Flora  of  North  America.” 
Botanists  will  learn  of  this  work  and  its  peculiar  features 
from  other  sources;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons, 
not  scientific  botanists,  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
that  a  work,  in  which  every  native  plant  of -the  whole 
country  is  recorded  and  described  is  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  publication.  The  work  will  be  in  two  volnmes 
of  about  1,200  pages  (large  8vo.)  each.  For  reasons 
which  botanists  will  appreciate,  the  new  work  begins 
where  the  earlier  work  of  Torrey  and  Gray,  just  alluded 
to,  left  oft'.  Tlie  present  part,  one-third  of  the  second 
volume,  includes  the  Monopetalous  Exogens  ( Gamo - 
petalce )  beyond  Compositae.  The  unbotanical  reader  will 
better  understand  its  scope  when  we  say  that  this  part  in¬ 
cludes,  among  other  large  families,  the  Heath  Family, 
with  so  many  highly  ornamental  plants;  the  Milk-weeds 
and  the  Gentians;  the  Phlox  and  allied  families,  rich  in 
garden  species;  the  Borage,  the  Morning  Glory,  the 
Solannm,  the  Fig-wort,  and  the  Mint  Families.  For  the 
botanical  character  of  the  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  by  Doct.  Gray,  and  indeed  we  may  say  the  same  of 
its  mechanical  aspect  also,  for  being  printed  under  the 
critical  eye  of  the  author,  it  presents  that  judicious  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  convenient  grouping  that  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  most  frequently  consult  the 
work.  New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 
p  p.  402,  price  $6.00.  Supplied  from  this  office. 
-  ~  — - 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  233. 


Bee  Notes  for  June. 

BT  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 


This,  in  most  sections,  is  the  general  swarming  month. 
Those  who  practise  natural  swarming,  should  have  hives 
ready,  and  kept  in  a  shady  place.  After  the  bees  are 
hived,  protect  the  hive  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  witli  a 
roof,  or  other  cover.  Swarms  are  often  lost  by  going  to 
the  woods,  if  these  directions  are  not  followed.  I  much 
prefer  artificial  increase.  Where  but  few  swarms  are 
kept  in  hives  with  movable  frames,  an  occasional  ex¬ 
amination  may  be  made,  and  if  queen  cells  have  been 
made,  it  will  indicate  the  proper  time  to  divide  the  bees, 
which  may  be  done  as  follows :  Remove  the  hive  from 
which  the  swarm  is  to  be  taken  to  a  new  position,  several 
feet  distant,  and  put  a  new  hive  in  its  place.  Take  one 
comb,  containing  brood,  the  old  queen,  and  all  the  bees 
that  will  adhere  to  it,  from  the  old  hive,  and  place  it  in 
the  center  of  the  new  one.  All  queen  cells  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  this  comb,  or  one  selected  that  has  none 
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upon  it.  Fill  the  space  at  each  side  of  this  with  empty 
frames,  and  place  an  empty  frame  in  the  old  hive  at  the 
outside.  After  the  queen  cells  in  the  old  hive  are  all 
sealed  over,  cut  off  all.  except  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
looking,  from  which  the  colony  may  be  supplied  with  a 
queen.  Or,  what  is  greatly  preferable,  a  laying  queen 
may  be  given  it  the  day  after  dividing. 

Weight  of  Bees. 

No.  1  has  been  united  with  another,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  reported.  No.  2  consumed,  during  April,  4^ 
lbs.  of  honey,  No.  3  and  4,  3^  lbs.  of  honey  each. 


Cow  Milkers. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  in  regaSfl  to 
“Milking  Machines”;  replies  to  these  by  mail 
have  been  impracticable  on  account  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  We  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
what  we  know  of  this  machine.  The  idea  of  milking 
a  cow  by  means  of  a  mechanical  device  is  attractive 
on  the  face  of  it,  because  this  operation  is  one  of 
the  most  irksome  of  all  farm  labors.  There  has 
been  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  any  other 
methods  of  milking  than  the  old  fashioned  one, 
and  we  confess  to  have  felt  to  some  extent  the 
influence  of  this  prejudice,  and  have  been  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  referring  to  the  Milking  Machine.  For  ex¬ 
ceptional  use  in  the  cases  of  sore  or  chapped  teats, 
hard  milking  cows,  gargeted  or  caked  udder,  and 
other  similar  difficulties,  there  has  never  been  a 
question  as  to  the  necessity  for  using  a  milker ; 
some  such  means  is  indispensable.  But  for  general 
use  to  save  time  and  labor,  we  nave  not  previous¬ 
ly  been  able  to  say  that  the  machine  was  advisable. 
After  a  personal  trial'  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
beeu  forced  to  modify  our  previous  opinions.  We 
give  an  illustration  of  the  machine  and  its  manner 
of  use.  The  tubes,  of  pure  silver,  are  inserted  care¬ 
fully  in  the  teat,  the  milk  having  been  first  started, 
to  allow  the  opening  to  be  found.  The  pure  India 
rubber  tubes  then  conduct  the  milk,  which  flows 
freely  into  the  pail.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it  Care 
must  be  takeu  to  use  only  such  machines  as  are  ot 
pure  material,  and  after  the  milking  to  put  the 
tubes  into  some  clean,  cold  water,  and  well  free 
them  from  milk.  In  using  the  machine,  we  find  it 
operates  as  follows  :  It  draws  the  milk  so  entirely 
away  that  none  can  be 
procured  by  stripping ; 
it  acts  apparently  with 
much  ease  and  comfort 
to  the  cow,  our  animals 
evidently  showing  much 
surprise  and  pleasure  at 
the  freedom  from  the 
usual  manipulation  of 
the  teats,  and  turning 
the  head  and  viewing 
the  novel  process  seem¬ 
ingly  with  great  in¬ 
terest  ;  the  milk  pours 
with  great  rapidity,  a 
large  pail,  holding  14 
quarts,  being  filled  in  7 
minutes;  the  process  is 
perfectly  clean,  and  the 
milk  gathers  no  impuri¬ 
ties,  as  in  the  usual 
handlingof  theteats  and 
udder,  in  which  numerous  scales  of  skin,  hairs,  and 
“  cowy  ”  flavored  matters  unavoidably  fall  into  the 
milk.  The  relief  from  the  muscular  exertion  of 
the  wrists  and  arms,  is  very  grateful  to  the  milker. 
So  far  we  are  certain.  Of  the  future  effect  upon 
the  cow  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  because  this  is 
a  matter  which  can  only  be  learned  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  milker  ;  but  there  is  evidence 
that  the  machine  has  been  used  in  a  noted  Scotch 
dairy  for  8  years,  and  this  may  go  for  something. 
As  it  is,  we  shall  continue  to  use  it,  and  take 
whatever  risk  there  may  be.  As  the  tube  is  very 
small,  and  is  retained  in  the  teat  onlv  3  or  4  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  teat  is  to  be  stripped  down  always 
after  finishing  milking,  we  apprehend  no  evil  re¬ 
sults.  For  the  introduction  of  the  milker  into  this 
country,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Crozier, 
of  Northport,  Long  Island,  who  has  introduced 
several  useful  implements  to  American  farmers 


The  Hay  Crop  and  How  to  Gather  It. 

The  present  season  has  thus  far  (the  middle  of 


Fig.  1.  open,  notes’  grapple  fork.  2.  CLOSED. 

May)  heen  very  favorable  for  a  large  hay  crop,  and 
the  labor  of  gathering  it  will  be  greater  than  usual. 
There  is  likely  to  be  an  extra  large  demand  for 
haying  machines  and  “tools.”  We  have  already 
spoken  of  mowers,  conspicuous  among  which 
stand  the  Champion  Haymaker,  and  the  New 
Model  Buckeye.  After  the  mower  comes  the  ted¬ 
der,  a  machine  which,  in  thick  clover,  will  he  found 
of  great  use  to  spread  and  turn  the  cut  herbage, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  rake  Of  the  tedders,  we  have 
used  one  made  by  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  while  another 


Fig.  3. — FIELD  PITCHING  APPARATUS. 


style,  made  by  the  Higganum  Manufacturing  Co., 
nas  impressed  us  favorably.  The  steel-tooth  horse- 
rake  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  effective  imple¬ 
ments  in  the  hay  field.  Of  the  large  number  in  the 
market,  that  made  by  Wheeler  &  MelicK  Co.,  and 
another,  made  by  J.  R.  Whjttemore,  are  excellent 
implements.  When  the  hay  is  gathered,  Foust’s 
Hay-Loader  will  load  a  wagon  in  ten  minutes  or  less, 


Fig.  4. — AMERICAN  HAT  ELEVATOR. 


and  where  the  crop  is  large,  will  be  indispensable,  if 
economy  of  time  and  cost  is  the  first  consideration. 
This  loader  was  illustrated  in  the  Am.jigricalturiM 
of  Nov.,  1876.  After  the  hay  is  loaded,  the  Horse 
Hay-Forks  and  Pitching  Apparatus,  by  which  it  is 
put  away  in  the  barn  or 
stack,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  any  of  the 
labor-saving  haying  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  because  after  a 
crop  is  well  made,  it  may  be 
seriously  damaged  by  heavy 
rains  before  it  can  be  secured 
in  the  barn  or  the  stack  by 
the  usual  slow  methods. 
Some  of  these  hay-forks 
have  already  been  described 
in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
others  are  briefly  referred  to 
as  follows.  The  “Noyes 
Grapple  Fork,”  shown 
open  at  figure  1,  and  closed 
at  figure  2,  is  an  excellent  implement,  and  can  be 
used  for  hoisting  straw,  corn-stalks,  or  sheaves  of 
grain.  This  is  made  by  the  “  U.  S.  Wind-engine  and 
Pump  Co.,”  Illinois.  The  same  Company  also 
make  the  “  Field  Pitching  Apparatus  ”  (fig.  3),  used 


for  stacking  hay.  The  “  American  Hay-Elevator,” 
shown  in  figure  4,  is  made  by  J.  R.  Fitzhugli,  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  can  be  fitted  to  any  building, 
and  has  the  merits  of  being  simple  and  easily  work¬ 
ed.  The  “  Double  Harpoon  Fork,”  made  by  the 
“Pennock  Manufacturing  Co.,”  Penn.,  (fig.  5),  is 
a  fork  of  great  capacity  and  strength,  and  may  be 
used  in  short  straw,  hay,  or  bound  grain.  Another 
pitching  apparatus,  of  which  we  have  no  illustration 
at  hand,  is  Chapman’s.  Of  the  comparative  mer¬ 
its  of  all  these,  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not 
tested  them  all  to  speak.  Before  deciding  it  will  be 
well  to  procure  circulars  of  the  various  makers,  and 
examine  into  the  merits  and  testimonials  of  each. 
The  P.  O.  address  of  the  makers  can  be  found  in 
the  advertising  columns. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XLII. 

The  Use  of  Brains  In  Farming— A  Lesson 
in  Chemistry. 

On  the  blanks  for  recording  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  fertilizers  supplied  for  experiments 
this  season,  is  the  motto  :  “  One  of  the  chief  wants  of 
our  agriculture  is  closer  study  and  observation  by  fa'rm- 
er«.”  In  an  account  of  last  season’s  experiments, 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conn.  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  occurs  the  following  : 

“  These  reports  are  presented  for  just  what  they  are, 
not  developments  of  any  new  scientific  truth  at  all,  but 
efforts  by  practical  men  to  apply  established  principles 
of  science  to  the  aid  of  their  farming.  And  if  I  were  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  would  be  that  in  my  opinion,  though 
such  experiments,  properly  conducted,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  for  the  information  they  bring,  yet,  over 
and  above  this  they  have  a  still  higher  usefulness  in  the 
stimulus*they  give  to  closer  study,  more  accurate  obser¬ 
vation  and  more  rational  application  of  the  principles  of 
science.  The  apparent  object  in  introducing  them  was 
to  work  upon  farmer’s  soils.  Under  this  lay  in  my  own 
thought,  a  deeDer  purpose,  to  work  upon  their  owner's 
minds.  And  in  this  regard,  at  least,  the  outcome  ha» 
been  most  gratifying.” 

We  shall  be  aided  in  our  efforts  in  this  direction  by 
A  Short  Lesson  in  Chemistry. 

Vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  manures 
and  soils  as  well,  contain  three  kinds  of  material — 
Water,  Organic  Matter,  and  Mineral  Matter, 
or  Ash.  If  you  keep  a  wisp  of  hay  or  a  bone  for  a 
time  in  a  hot  oven,  the  water  will  be  driven  out.  If 
you  put  the  dried  material  in  the  fire,  the  organic 
substance  will  be  burned  away,  and  escape  as  gas 
or  smoke,  while  the  mineral  matter  will  be  left  as 
ashes.  The  ash  was  all  gathered  by  the  plant  from 
the  soil.  Part  of  the  organic  matter  was  supplied 
by  the  soil  also,  but  the  most  of  it  came  from  the 
air,  to  which  it  returns  when  it  is  consumed.  The 
Organic  Matter  consists  chiefly  of  the  four 
chemical  elements,  Carbon,  Oxtgen,  Htdrogen, 
and  Nitrogen.  We  are  familiar  with  carbon  in 
charcoal  and  lamp-black,  which  are  nearly  pure, 
and  in  diamond  which  is  quite  pure  carbon.  Car¬ 
bon  united  to  oxygen  forms  carbonic  acid.  Hydro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen,  which  in  their  pure  state  are  gases, 
unite  to  form  water.  When  we  inhale  air  in  breath¬ 
ing,  its  oxygen  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  and  unites  with  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  our  bodies  and  our  food,  and  we  exhale  carbanic 
acid  and  water.  When  wood  burns  in  the  stove,  or 
vegetables  decay  in  the  air,  carbonic  acid  and  water 
are  likewise  produced.  We  need  hot  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  in 
fertilizers,  because  they  are  supplied  to  the  plant 
in  abundance  by  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil, 
through  the  leaves  and  through  the  roots.  But  the 
Nitrogen 

is  an  important  ingredient  of  fertilizers.  It  is,  in 
its  pure  state,  a  gas,  and  makes  up  about  four-fifths 
of  the  air,  the  other  fifth  being  oxygen.  Nitrogen 
combined  with  hydrogen  forms  Ammonia.  The 
odor  of  “spirits  of  hartshorn,”  and  of  “smelling 
salts,”  is  due  to  the  ammonia.  Nitrogen,  combined 
with  oxygen,  is  know*  as  Nitric  Acid.  In  these 
and  other  combinations  it  occurs  in  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  in  soils  and  manures.  Plants  are  unable  to 
make  use  of  the  pure  nitrogen  of  the  air,  though 
they  absorb  a  very  little  combined  nitrogen,  in  the 


Fig.  5. — DOUBLE 
HARPOON  FORK. 
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form  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  plants  is  absorbed  from  the  soil  through 
the  roots.  Nitrogen  is  available  to  plants  only  in 
certain  combinations ;  is  slow  to  form  these  com¬ 
pounds,  and  easily  leaves  them.  It  readily  escapes 
from  the  manures  and  soils  into  the  air,  and  is 
leached  away  by  water.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  deficient,  and  hence  the  most  costly  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  food  of  plants.  Farmers  are  continually 
paying  from  20  to  40  cents  per  pound  for  nitrogen 
in  fertilizers,  and  their  crops  often  fail  for  want  of  it. 

Nitrates  are  compounds  of  nitric  acid  with 
other  materials  called  bases.  Thus  nitric  acid 
united  with  the  base  soda,  forms  Nitrate  of  Soda , 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  fertilizers. 

The  Mineral  matter  or  Ash 

consists  of  several  ingredients,  of  which  the  names 
are  Potash,  Soda,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Iron,  Silica, 
Sulphuric  Acid,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Chlorine. 

Potash.— The  basis  of  this  is  a  very  soft,  light, 
silver-colored  metal,  called  Potassium.  Potassium 
unites  with  oxygen  to  form  a  compound  which  is 
known  in  chemistry  as  potassiumoxide  or  oxide  of 
potassium.  It  is  also  called  potassa,  or  more  famili¬ 
arly,  potash.  When  wood  ashes  are  leached  the 
potash  is  dissolved  out,  and  it  is  the  active  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  lye. 

Soda,  or  sodium  oxide,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
with  the  metal  Sodium.  What  is  commonly  catted 
soda,  is  carbonate  of  soda ,  a  compound  of  soda  with 
carbonic  acid.  Common  salt  contains  sodium  also, 
but  here  combined  with  chlorine  instead  of  oxygen. 
Chlorine ,  by  itself,  is  a  yellowish  green  gas.  As  it 
unites  with  sodium  to  make  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
common  salt,  so,  when  united  with  potassium,  it 
forms  chloride  of  potassium.  Potassium  chloride  is 
the  chief  ingredient  of  “muriate  of  potash,”  ode 
of  the  most  important  of  the  German  Potash  Salts. 

Lime  (calcium  oxide),  is  the  basis  of  limestones, 
marble,  oyster  shells,  and  the  like.  In  these  it  is 
combined  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  By  heating  limestone  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  off,  and  lime  is  left  in  its  common  caustic 
unslaked  form. 

Magnesia  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  magnesium. 
The  “calcined  magnesia”  of  the  apothecaries  is 
impure  magnesia,  with  the  carbonic  acid  expelled. 

Iron  is  the  same  element,  whether  found  in 
plants,  manures,  or  soils,  in  which 
it  invariably  occurs  in  very  small 
proportions  as  an  oxide,  or  in 
the  various  ores  from  which  it  is 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 

Silica. — Quartz, or  “rock  crys¬ 
tal,”  is  pure  silica.  Flint  is  nearly 
pure  silica.  Silica  combined  with 
various  other  elements,  makes 
up  the  larger  part  of  the  rocks 
and  minerals  of  the  globe.  Sharp 
sand  consists  chiefly  of  silica. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Sulphur  is 
familiar  to  every  one  in  the  forms 
of  brimstone  and  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur.  Sulphur  united  with  oxy¬ 
gen,  forms  sulphuric  oxide,  or, 
as  it  is  more  frequently  called, 
sulphuric  acid.  The  ordinary  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  of  commerce,  called 
“Oil  of  Vitriol,”  and  used  in 
making  superphosphates,  con¬ 
sists  of  sulphuric  oxide  with  a 
small  proportion  of  water. 

Sulphates.  If  sulphuric  acid  and  lime  are  mixed 
together,  they  will  unite  and  form  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  Sulphate  of  Lime.  Gypsum  or  plaster  is  a 
more  or  less  impure  sulphate  of  lime.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  magnesia  make  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
which  we  know  as  Epsom  Salts ;  it  occurs  in  some 
of  the  German  Potash  Salts.  So  Sulphate  of  Soda 
consists  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda.  Sulphate  of 
Potash,  the  basis  of  the  best  potash  salts,  used  as 
fertilizers,  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  united  to 
potassa.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia ,  which  is  a  valuable 
fertilizer,  consists  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid. — Phosphorus  is  the  material 

tyfticb  is  used  for  the  tips  of  friction  matches,  sti<] 


causes  them  to  shine  when  rubbed  in  the  dark.  It 
burns  very  easily,  and  in  so  doing  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  phosphoric  oxide,  or 
phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphates. — Just  as  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  lime,  potash,  and  other  bases  to  make  sul¬ 
phates,  so  Phosphoric  Acid  unites  with  the  same 
basis  to  form  phosphates.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  the 
most  important  of  the  phosphates.  It  is  the  basis 
of  bone.  When  bones  are  burned,  the  water  and 
organic  (animal)  matter  are  driven  off,  and  we  have 
left  the  bone-ash,  which  is  nearly  pure  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  South  Carolina,  Navassa,  Canada, 
and  other  fossil  and  mineral  phosphates,  which  are 
used  for  fertilizers,  contain  more  or  less  earthy 
matters  mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  lime. 
Whence  Plants  obtain  tliefr  Supplies  of 
Food. 

Plants  get  part  of  their  food  from  the  air,  through 
their  leaves  and  other  green  parts,  the  rest  from 
the  soil  through  their  roots.  This  is  proven  by  a 
vast  amount  of  laborious  and  accurate  experiment¬ 
ing,  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  European 
Experiment  Stations,  for  the  purpose  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  plant  nutrition  and  growth. 

Water. — Plants  have  the  power  of  absorbing  wa¬ 
ter  through  their  leaves,  but  the  bulk  of  their  sup¬ 
ply  comes,  and  mu6t  come,  from  the  atmosphere  to 
the  soil,  and  thence  to  the  plant  through  its  roots. 

Organic  Matter. — Carbon,  Oxygen,  and  Hy¬ 
drogen. — The  carbon  of  plants  is  taken  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and 
with  the  aid  of  light  wrest  its  carbon  and  oxygen 
asunder,  setting  oxygen  free,  and  thus  purifying 
the  air,  while  they  retain  the  carbon.  Carbon 
unites  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  to 
make  up  the  various  tissues  of  the  plant,  the  root, 
6tem,  leaf,  and  seed,  the  wood  and  bark,  the  gluten, 
starch,  sugar,  and  so  on.  The  atmosphere  supplies 
carbon  far  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  plants. 
The  best  experiments  indicate  that  the  carbon  is  all, 
or  nearly  all,  obtained  from  the  air.  The  source  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydro"  en  is  not  definitely  settled.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  water  absorbed  through  the 
roots  is  the  main,  if  not  the  entire  source  of  supply. 

Nitrogen. — Our  cultivated  plants  get  the  bulk 
of  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  through  their  roots. 
Many  years  of  labor  of  the  best  investigators,  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  have  been  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  plant- 


stores  up  atmospheric  nitrogen  for  plant-food.  The 
nitrates  in  the  soil,  formed  mostly  from  the  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  are  the  chief  natu¬ 
ral  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  plant-food.  Am¬ 
monia,  which,  like  nitric  acid,  comes  from  vegeta¬ 
ble  debris  and  from  manures,  as  well  as  from  the 
air,  is  also  used  by  plants.  Other  compounds  of 
nitrogen,  no  one  yet  knows  just  what  or  how  many, 
can  also  be  assimilated  by  plants. 

Mineral  Matter,  or  Ash. — The  mineral  ingre¬ 
dients  of  plants  are  derived  exclusively  from  the 
soil.  Of  these,  Potash,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Iron, 
Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Sulphuric  Acid,  must  be 
furnished  to  all  agricultural  plants,  through  their 
roots  and  by  the  soil,  in  order  to  their  growth.  If  the 
available  soil-supply  of  any  one  of  these  is  deficient, 
the  whole  crop  must  suffer.  As  regards  soda,  silica, 
and  chlorine,  the  experimental  evidence  is  not  so 
decisive.  A  small  quantity  of  chlorine  has  been 
proven  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  some  plants. 
Soda  is  needed  in  very  minute  quantities,  if  at  all 
by  crops.  A  little  of  silica  is  probably  necessary 
to  the  perfect  blossoming  and  ripening  of  grain. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  :  “  Air  and  water  to¬ 
gether  yield  the  materials  out  of  which  fully  ninety 
to  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  crops  is  built  up.  The 
soil  has  to  give  for  their  nourishment  only  the  two 
to  eight  per  cent  of  mineral  matters,  which  remain 
as  ashes  when  they  are  burned,  and  the  one-half  to 
two  per  cent  of  nitrogen  which  they  also  contain.” 


Contiguous  Houses,  Costing  $2,000  each. 

BT  I.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONO  ISLAND,  X.  T. 

These  designs  were  prepared  for  a  block  of  five 
houses  erected  last  year  for  Mr.  Geo.  Storms,  fac¬ 
ing  one  of  the  principal  avenues  at  Bayside,  L.  I. 
The  entire  structure  is  90  feet  long,  running  north 
and  south,  and  occupies  half  the  avenue  end  of  a 
village  ground  plot.  One  end  section  being  a  “  cor¬ 
ner,”  has  a  portion  devoted  to  business  purposes, 
the  balance  of  the  building  is  used  exclusively  as 
residences.  They  are  thoroughly  furnished  with 
ranges,  heaters,  pipes  for  cold  and  hot  water,  and 
gas,  and  complete  sewerage.  The  desirability  of 
these  buildings  (and  also  of  those  in  last  month’s 
American  Agriculturist)  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  CELLARS  OF  CONTIGUOUS  HOUSES. 


food.  The  theory  that  plants  avail  themselves  of 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  of  which  there  are 
thousands  of  tons  over  every  farm,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  wrong.  The  theory  that  plants  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  “large-leaved”  plants  in  particular, 
as  clover,  turnips,  corn,  etc.,  obtain  a  good  deal  of 
combined  nitrogen  (ammonia  and  nitrates)  from  the 
air  by  their  leaves,  is  hardly  tenable.  The  gain  of 
nitrogen  from  this  source,  seems  to  be  very  small 
indeed.  The  most  of  the  nitrogen  of  our  crops  is 
got  from  the  soil  through  the  roots.  The  soil 
gathers  some  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  air, 
however,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  as¬ 
similates  free  nitrogen,  and,  thys,  in  two  ways, 


all  of  them  were  engaged,  and  several  occupied 

before  they  were  fully  completed . Cellsu-s, 

(fig.  2).— Eight  of  ceilings,  7  feet.  Each  is  well 
lighted,  and  has  outside  entrances  from  the  street 
and  from  rear  yards.  A  hall,  laundry,  and  water- 
closet,  are  floored  and  otherwise  finished  off ;  the 
balance  is  unfinished,  to  be  used  as  a  cellar  for  fuel 
and  vegetables.  The  Laundry  has  a  set  of  sta¬ 
tionary  wash-tubs,  with  cold  and  hot  water.  The 
Water-closet  has  an  outside  door  leading  from  the 
rear  yard,  (this  is  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity 
and  unsightliness  of  the  usual  out  buildings.) 
The  Fire-places  shown  are  left  open,  and  have  con¬ 
tinuous  flues  the  fyt>plg  (light  of  the  chimney?, 
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Tbese  flues  being  heated  through  contact  with  the 
upper  fires,  insures  a  thorough  ventilation  o£  this 
story _ SCleration,  (fig.  1). — This  building  ap¬ 

pears  well  from  all  directions,  is  imposing  in  out¬ 


_ Secosul  Story,  (fig.  4). — Hight  of  ceilings, 

9  feet.  The  divisions  in  this  story  are  similar  in 
each  of  the  five  buildings,  and  consist  of  a  hall,  two 
large  and  two  6mall  rooms,  and  the  necessary 


rig.  1.— ELEVATION  OP  CONTIGUOUS  HOUSES  AT  BAYSIDE,  L.  I. 


line,  animated  in  details,  and  nicely  proportioned 
— the  hight  agreeing  with  its  breadth  ;  the  open¬ 
ings,  and  dressings,  are  changed  in  each  story  to 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOORS. 

give  diversity,  the  whole  being  well  suited  to  its 
very  public  and  prominent  situation.  The  “Cor¬ 
ner”  building  has  an  observatory  extending  above 
the  main  roofs,  indicating  its  terminal  position, 
and  adding  an  agreeable  feature  of  irregularity  in 
the  sky-lines.  The  Street  end  at  the  rear  of  the 
tower  has  a  Mansard  roof  with  two  dormers  ;  the 

opposite  end  shows  a  full  pediment _ ..First 

Story,  (fig.  3.)— Hight  of  ceilings  in  four  houses, 
10  feet.  The  floor  in  the  corner  building  is  lowered 
2>£  feet,  making  that  part  12(4  feet  in  the  clear.  A 
hall,  parlor,  dining-room,  and  kitchen,  are  finished 
in  each  of  the  four  houses,  and  a  store,  kitchen, 
and  entry,  in  the  corner  building.  Each  of  the 
parlor  has  a  large  bay-window,  and  is  divided 
from  the  dining-room  by  sliding-doors.  The  Dining- 
Rooms  have  two  closets  each.  The  Kitchens  are 
conveniently  arranged  with  closets,  ranges,  boilers, 
and  sinks.  The  Store  is  fair  sized,  has  a  double 
door  entrance  from  the  avenue,  and  has  a  wide 
stairway  leading  directly  from  it  to  the  cellar.  The 
Kitchen  at  the  rear  Is  for  the  use  of  the  parties  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  store.  The  Family  Entrance  to 
the  comer  building  Is  from  the  street  ftt  the  side, 


closets.  The  room  over  the  store  is  used  as  a  par¬ 
lor.  One  of  the  small  rooms  in  each  house  is  fitted 
as  a  bath-room.  The  Stairs  leading  to  the  attics 
are  placed  above  the  main  flights,  with  a  door  at  the 

foot  of  each _ Attic,  (fig.  5). — The  Attic  of  the 

corner  building  is  partitioned  off,  and  finished  as 
shown,  with  ceilings  9  feet  high,  and  has  an  in¬ 
closed  stairway  leading  to  the  observatory.  The 
latter  is  7  feet  square  in  the  clear,  and  is  also 
finished.  Each  of  the  four  adjoining  attic6  are 

plastered  on  their  sides,  but  have  no  partitions _ 

Construction. — The  Excavations  are  made  in 
the  earth  for  the  corner  building,  to  the  depth  of 
5s  feet— and  for  the  others,  3  feet.  The  Founda¬ 
tions  are  of  8-inch  brick  work.  The  Frame  is  of 
sawed,  seasoned  timber.  The  Main  Division  Walls 
between  the  houses  are  deafened,  by  filling  with 
pale  brick  and  mortar,  “laid  flat.”  The  Sidings 
are  of  clear  pine  clap-boards,  laid  on  rolled  sheath¬ 
ing.  The  Mansard  Roofs  for  front,  one  end,  rear, 
and  the  tower,  are  slated ;  all  other  roofs  are 
tinned.  The  interior  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  two 
full  stories,  arc  hard-finished  on  two  coats  of  brown 
mortar;  the  balance  is  white-finished  on  one  coat 
of  “laid  off”  brown  mortar.  The  halls,  parlors, 
dining-rooms,  and  store,  have  stucco  cornices  and 
centers  in  each,  and  the  openings  to  the  bay-win¬ 
dows  are  arched  and  moulded.  Marble  Mantles  are 
put  in  the  principal  rooms,  and  marble  shelves  and 
stucco  trusses  are  put  in  the  large  bed-rooms. 


Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOORS. 
Fire-place  Heaters  are  put  in  the  parlors,  with  pipes 
ponpecting  them  with  registers  in  the  second  story, 


The  bath-tubs  and  water-closets  are  cased  with 
black  walnut. . . .  SDI  unibiug. — To  give  an  exact 
idea  of  the  plumber’s  work,  the  specification  used 
as  a  guide  in  its  introduction  is  herewith  given : 

There  must  be  a  hopper  water- 
closet,  and  a  wash-tub  with  three 
apartments  put  in  each  basement. 
A  No.  2  range,  with  elevated  oven, 
and  water-back ;  a  30-gallon  oval- 
topped  copper  boiler  of  croton  pres¬ 
sure  strength,  resting  on  an  iron  Lock- 
wood  Stand,  and  an  18x30-inch  iron 
sink  in  each  kitchen  ;  a  bath-tub,  5  ft. 
long,  lined  with  planished  copper;  a 
wash-stand,  with  14-incli  bowl,  marble- 
top  and  wall  plates  ;  a  pan  water-closet, 
with  bowl,  pull,  and  crank  attach¬ 
ments;  and  a  tank,  1HXD4X3  feet, 
lined  with  sheet  lead,  in  each  bath¬ 
room.  All  supply  pipes  to  be  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  of  the  following  sizes: 
The  main  ofl^-inch,  93  feet  long,  laid 
in  the  cellar  bottom  below  the  founda¬ 
tion  walls,  near  the  rear  chimneys,  one 
end  to  extend  outside  the  building  for 
street  connections.  Branches  of  %- 
inch  leading  from  the  main  supply  to 
the  tank,  with  secondary  branches  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  hopper-closet,  wash-tubs, 
and  sink.  All  other  water-pipes  to  be 
of  lead,  as  follows :  For  cold  w'ater 
leading  from  the  tank,  to  the  bath-tub, 
water-closet,  and  boiler ;  and  for  hot 
water  leading  from  the  boiler,  to  the 
sink,  wash-tubs,  and  bath-tubs,  of  A 
%-inch :  for  connections  between  the 
water  back  and  boiler  of  AA  %-inch  ; 
and  for  wash-stands  of  A  %-inch.  The 
water  and  hopper  closets  are  to  have 
traps  of  4-inch,  lead,  connecting  them 
with  the  soil  pipe.  Ventilating  pipes  of  2-inch  tin,  to 
lead  from  the  4-inch  traps  to  above  the  roof,  and  have 
cone-shaped  covers  set  2  inches  above  their  openings. 
The  soil  pipes  to  be  of  4-inch  iron,  and  lead  from  the 
second  floor  to  the  tile  drains  at  the  rear  and  below  the 
cellar  bottom.  Waste  pipes  to  be  of  IX-inch.  with  traps, 
all  of  lead,  leading  from  the  bath-tub,  wash-bowl,  sink, 


and  wash-tubs,  to  the  soil-pipe.  Brass  lever  “  stop  and 
waste ’’cocks  must  be  put  in  the  branch  supply-pipes 
near  the  basement  floors,  and  in  the  pipes  leading  from 
the  tank  to  the  boiler.  A  ”  Fuller’s  ”  Tank  Regulator  to 
be  connected  with  the  supply-pipe  leading  to  the  tank. 
A  “Sediment”  Cock  must  be  attached  to  empty  the 
boilers,  with  pipes  leading  to  the  waste-pipes  of  the 
sinks.  Finished  brass  %  “compression”  cocks,  with 
flanges,  and  thimbles,  must  be  provided  for  the  sinks  and 
wash-tubs,  and  similar  cocks  silver-plated,  for  the  bath¬ 
tubs;  plated  swing  cocks  for  the  wash-stands.  Self-acting 
compression  cocks  must  be  put  in  the  connections  with 
the  hopper  closets.  Plugs,  with  chains,  must  be  put  in 
each  wash-tub  and  bowl,  and  trap-screws  put  in  all  traps. 
Finally,  all  to  be  properly  connected,  in  a  substantial  and 
workman-like  manner,  and  warranted  one  year  with  or¬ 
dinary  use. 

Fstimaic  for  cost  of  materials  and  labor: 

Mason’s  materials . $2,200.00 

Lumber  of  all  kinds . 1,950.00 

Slate  anil  Tin .  450.00 

Rolled  Sheathing .  50.00 

Cornices,  etc.,  from  Mill .  250.00 

Porches  and  Stairs  with  Railings .  800.00 

Hardware  and  Nails .  400.00 

Mantles .  360.00 

Plumbing,  Gas  Pines, and  Sewers .  940  00 

Doors,  Sash,  and  Blinds .  725.1 0 

Cartage. . .  .  100  00 

Carpenter’s  labor,  not  included  above . 1,800.00 

Painting....,,,...,,, . . .  ,  475.00 

Total  cost  of  Five  Houses . . . 

Average  00Ct,  $3,000  each, 
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American  Roadsters. 


It  is  claimed  by  many  advocates  of  the  “  trotting 
ring,”  that  the  renowned  American  race  of  road¬ 
sters  or  wotting  horses  owes  its  existence,  or  at 
least  its  excellence,  to 
the  so-called  “  trials  of 
speed  ”  in  the  ring,  and 
that  the  interest  in  these 
trials  or  races  is  main¬ 
tained  by  betting.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  with¬ 
out  the  excitement  of 
the  betting  all  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  race-course 
•would  subside ;  that 
there  would  be  no  races, 
no  trials  of  speed ;  as 
a  consequence  there 
would  be  no  demand  for 
speedy  horses, and  there 
would  be  no  efforts  on 
the  part  of  breeders  to 
improve  the  race.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  business  of  breed¬ 
ing,  whether  profes¬ 
sional  or  amateur,  would 
cease  to  exist  were  races 
and  betting  abolished. 

It  is  only  sufficient  to 
broadly  state  this  claim 
in  this  manner  to  show 
its  absurdity  and  falsity. 

There  is  enough  interest- 
in  the  horse  to  make 
its  improvement  and  in¬ 
creased  value  aud  usefulness,  an  object  not  only  of 
profit,  but  of  pleasure  and  excitement.  There  is 
nothing  more  agreeable  or  exciting  to  any  one,  old  or 
young,  than  rapid  motion.  The  savage  and  the  most 
cultivated  man  alike  enjoy  riding  upon  or  behind  a 
fleet  horse.  So  long  as  there  are  numbers  of  men 
who  can  afford  to  pay  largely  for  their  pleasures, 
the  breeding  of  fast  horses  will  ever  be  a  profitable 
pursuit,  and  so  long  as  men  delight  to  skim  over 
the  road  as  fast  as  possible,  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  the  best  roadsters.  Besides,  this  class  of  horses 
may  be  of  great  value  in  case  of  war,  because,  for 
attack  or  defence,  well 
mounted  cavalry  is  of 
the  greatest  moment. 

Decisive  battles  have 
been  lost  for  want  of 
good  horses,  and  have 
been  won  by  the  over¬ 
powering  force  of  well 
mounted  cavalry.  No 
nation  possesses  a  bet¬ 
ter  supply  of  horses 
than  the  United  States, 
and  the  time  may  come 
when  the  maintenance 
of  our  excellent  races 
of  trotting  horses  may 
be  of  the  greatest  ser 
vice  to  us.  Much  has 
been  said  by  some  few 
American  writers, to  dis¬ 
parage  American  trot¬ 
ters  in  favor  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  running  horses ; 
but  not  to  speak  of  the 
uselessness  of  a  gallop¬ 
ing  horse  upon  the 
road,  the  evidence  is 
all  in  favor  of  the  en¬ 
durance,  strength,  and 
hardiness  of  our  trot¬ 
ters,  and  against  the 
qualities  in  these  re¬ 
spects  of  the  running  horse.  As  a  specimen 
of  an  American  brood-mare,  we  give  the  above 
portrait  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Fitch,  of  New  London,  Conn.  It  is  a  copy 
of  a  photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Schreiber,  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Fitch  has  been  engaged  in 


breeding  roadsters  and  family  carriage  horses  for 
many  years,  and  we  have  seen  some  fine  specimens 
in  his  stables.  This  mare,  “Lady  Buckingham,” 
was  bred  in  Canada  West,  and  was  sired  by  “Tip- 
poo,”  out  of  a  “Reindeer”  mare.  She  has  been 
driven  faster  than  2.30,  but  has  never  been  trained, 


‘'LADY  BUCKINGHAM.” 

although  speeded  occasionally.  Mr.  Schreiber, 
the  well  Known  animal  photographer,  when  he 
took  this  picture,  thought  it  to  resemble  that  of 
“  Lady  Thome  ”  more  than  any  other  be  had  taken, 
and  the  resemblance  is  certainly  very  striking.  The 
produce  of  this  mare  so  far,  in  Mr.  Fitch’s  hands, 
has  been  two  fillies,  one  5  years  old,  named 
“  Pneuma,"  by  “Young  Hambletonian  ;  ”  she  is 
over  16  hands  high  ;  in  color,  a  dark -brown,  with 
white  hind  feet,  and  has  fine  action.  The  other,  3 
years  old,  named  “Tacheia,”  by  Rev.  M.  Murray’s 
“  Live  Oak,”  is  of  large  size,  chestnut  in  color, 


NORFOLK  POLLED  OOW. 

with  white  hmd  feet,  and  is  also  very  fast.  The 
mare,  is  now  in  foal,  as  are  all  Mr.  Fitch’s  brood¬ 
mares,  to  “  Toronto  Abdallah.”  Mr.  Fitch  has  60 
far  been  very  successful  in  breeding  this  class  of 
horses  for  family  use,  devoting  much  care  to  secure 
a  fearless  and  docile  disposition.  All  his  animals, 


both  cows  and  horses,  are  pets,  and  remarkably 
gentle,  as  must  always  be  the  case,  when  the 
breeder  is  kind  and  gentle  to  them,  never  uses 
the  whip,  and  has  a  natural  inclination  towards  his 
occupation.  This  style  of  training  is  especially 
valuable  for  driving  horses,  in  which  docility,  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  fearlessness 
add  so  much  to  the 
value.  Mr.  Fitch’s 
method  of  breeding  is 
worth  notice.  He 
writes,  “  I  never  breed 
from  a  mare  of  less 
weight  than  1,000  lbs., 
nor  more  than  1,150, 
bight  15.2  to  16.1; 
choosing  good  form, 
color,  and  action.  Both 
sire  and  dam  should  be 
as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible ;  but  a  defect 
on  the  side  of  the  6ire 
is  not  so  injurious  as 
on  the  part  of  the  dam.  , 
The  dam  produces  and 
rears  the  colt,  and  she 
should  be  as  near  per¬ 
fect  as  possible.” — 
While  all  breeders  do 
not  hold  this  opinion, 
there  is,  nevertheless, 
much  truth  in  it,  and 
doubtless  much  injury 
has  been  caused  by 
neglecting  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  in  selecting 
mares  for  breeding. 
There  has  been  far  too 
much  stress  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  sire 
and  his  power  of  overcoming  defects  in  the  dam. 

The  Norfolk  Polled  Cattle. 


One  of  the  most  useful  efforts  of  a  gentleman, 
who  has  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  an  improved  agriculture— Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Agriculturist — has  been  the  attempt  to 
popularize  in  America  the  polled  Norfolk  cattle. 

For  some  unaccounta¬ 
ble  reason  there  is  a 
common  prejudice 
against  hornless  cows. 
There  is  something  in  a 
name,  and  if  these 
cows  were  not  called 
“mooleys,”  but  simply 
“polled”  or  “horn¬ 
less,”  it  is  possible  that 
the  prejudice  would 
not  exist.  Cattle  that 
have  no  horns  are  more 
quiet,  inoffensive,  aud 
comparatively  harm¬ 
less,  and  in  case  of 
animals  that  are  to  be 
shipped  by  rail,  there  is 
great  economy  in  the 
freight,  as  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  hornless  animals 
can  be  carried  in  a  car, 
than  there  can  be  of 
those  with  spreading 
horns,  and  there  is  no 
risk  of  injury  from  the 
horns  of  the  quarrel¬ 
some  beasts.  Of  the 
three  varieties  of  polled 
cattle,  the  Galloway, 
the  Angus,  and  the 
Norfolk,  the  last  is 
the  best  for  the  dairy ;  the  others  being  excellent 
beef  cattle.  The  Norfolk  cattle  are  red,  and  the 
above  engraving,  a  portrait  from  a  photograph 
given  in  the  “  Agricultural  Gazette,”  London,  ac¬ 
curately  shows  the  form  of  a  good  specimen  of  this 
class  of  cows.  The  fine  fore-quarters,  deep  hind- 
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quarters,  and  well  developed  udder,  give  unmis¬ 
takable  proof  of  the  high  milking  qualities  of  the 
breed.  The  Norfolks  are  an  old  established  breed, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Devons,  and  of  a  very 
similar  color,  a  bright  red.  They  are  better  milkers 
than  the  Devons,  yielding  frequently  2,800  quarts, 
or  over  6,000  pounds  of  milk,  between  the  annual 
calvings.  There  is  already  one  herd  established  here, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  breed  might  Induce  dairy¬ 
men  and  breeders  to  import  these  animals  largely. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  29. 

BY  ONB  OP  THEM. 

About  Auction  Sales  of  Stock. 

I  have  attended  three  remarkable  sales  of  live¬ 
stock  lately  held  in,  or  near,  New  York  City,  and 
think  I  have  gained  some  insight  into  the  causes  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  auction  sales.  The  success 
of  any  sale  is  measured  by  the  satisfaction  given  to 
both  buyers  and  seller.  If  both  are  content,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  occasion  is  a  rare  success. 

When  Edward  Fowler,  of  Southampton,  England, 
offered  24  head  of  Channel  Island  cattle  for  sale  in 
New  York,  3,000  miles  from  home,  everybody  knew 
that  the  sale  was  absolutely  unconditional,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  “  bidding  up  ”  or  “  buy¬ 
ing  in.”  His  auctioneer  had  everything  systema¬ 
tized — plain,  clear,  full  catalogues,  and  a  high  plat¬ 
form  up  to  which  the  animals  could  be  led  ;  they 
would  thus  stand  close  to  the  auctioneer  and  his 
assistants,  and  in  plain  view  of  all  those  present. 

Peter  C.  Kellogg’s  “  Combination  Sale  ”  of  trot¬ 
ting  horses  was  the  most  admirably  managed  affair 
I  have  ever  seen  or  known  about.  Widely  adver¬ 
tised,  the  stock  offered  was  most  fully  and  admira¬ 
bly  catalogued  ;  and  every  owner  who  sent  a  horse 
to  the  sale  was  pledged,  over  his  own  signature,  not 
to  permit  any  “bidding  up”  or  “bidding  in,”  or 
any  unsubstantial  bids,  that  every  thing  might  be 
perfectly  fair,  and  every  sale  absolute.  The  result 
was,  a  perfect  freedom  in  bidding,  as  no  one  sus¬ 
pected  any  unfair  dealing.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
the  fullest  opportunity  had  been  given  to  examine 
the  stock.  There  was  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
pedigrees  or  ability  to  enter  the  breeding  animals 
or  their  progeny  in  the  herd  register,  or  the  trotting 
register,  and  so  buyers  being  well  informed,  and 
confident  of  fair  dealing,  bid  freely.  The  Jerseys 
sold  at  a  higher  average  price  than  any  Jersey  cattle 
ever  sold  for  before  in  this  country.  One  heifer, 
and  that,  too,  with  quite  a  faulty  udder  according 
to  my  notion,  brought  the  highest  price  a  Jersey 
cow  ever  sold  for  in  this  country  ($620).  The  horses, 
likewise,  sold  at  a  higher  average  than  any  similar 
Jot  of  horses  ever  before  offered,  “Kentucky 
Prince  ”  bringing  $10,700,  the  highest  price  ever 
before  paid  for  any  trotting  horse  at  auction. 

Now  as  to  the  third  sale.  It  was  extensively  ad¬ 
vertised  as  a  “Clearing  Out  Sale,”  so  to  speak— 
that  is,  every  animal  on  the  farm  was  offered,  and 
a  plausible  reason  for  selling  out  was  given.  The 
animals  were  of  pronounced  excellence,  and  their 
fame  had  been  trumpeted  far  and  wide  by  news¬ 
paper  writers.  Buyers  came  hundreds  of  miles, 
ready  and  willing  to  spend  their  money.  The  cattle 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  though  standing 
in  their  stalls,  and  not  easily  examined,  while  some 
could  not  be  handled  at  all,  being  turned  loose  in  a 
paddock,  nevertheless,  they  made  a  very  favorable 
impression.  The  catalogue  was  poor  enough,  be¬ 
ing  printed  in  a  confused  way,  with  the  pedigrees 
wretchedly  “  mixed  ”  on  the  inside  of  a  country 
newspaper.  When  it  came  to  the  selling,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  concert  of  management,  the  rabble 
huddled  around  the  auctioneer  and  the  animals, 
and  thus  forcing  back  those  who  might  have  been 
buyers.  The  auctioneer  failed  utterly  to  impress 
his  audience  with  confidence  in  himself  or  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  or  with  the  belief  that  the  sale  was  a  bona- 
fide  one.  As  usual,  the  bids  started  slowly,  and  a 
noble  bull  was  sold  on  the  first  bid  for  $100,  when 
he  would  have  been  cheap  at  $400  or  $500.  After 
this,  some  bull-calves  were  offered,  being  started  at 
$150  and  $200  on  bids  received  by  the  auctioneer  (?) 
by  telegraph,  and  declared  sold  without  a  bid  being 


made  upon  the  ground.  This  was  a  damper,  and 
when  the  cows  were  brought  in,  the  bidding  was 
duller  than  ever  ;  one  or  two  were  sold,  when  some 
more  bids  came  “  by  telegraph  ”  of  $200  or  $300  for 
calves  hardly  two  months  old.  This  seemed  to 
convince  the  people  that  there  was  something 
wrong  ;  not  a  few  asked  one  another  if  it  were  not 
“a  put  up  job.”  It  stopped  the  bidding,  and  the 
sale  was  closed.  The  hundreds  of  dollars  spent  in 
advertising  the  sale  were  lost ;  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  credit  lost,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  such  a  crowd  will  not  be  likely  to  come  again. 

What  Makes  a  Successful  Sale  1 

The  essentials  for  securing  a  successful  auction 
sale  of  live-stock  are,  therefore,  as  I  conceive  :  1st. 
The  offer  of  animals  of  real  value  at  a  time  when 
they  are  wanted.  2d.  Not  only  advertising  well, 
but  telling  buyers  all  they  need  to  know  in  a  well 
arranged  catalogue,  which  must  be,  or  at  least  ap¬ 
pear  to  be,  perfectly  honest  and  truthful.  3d. 
Giving  the  people  present  at  the  sale  the  assurance 
that  the  animals  are  offered  without  reserve,  and 
absolutely  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Harnessing  a  Yearling  Filly. 

It  was  “  Roxy’s  ”  birthday  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  it  was  celebrated  by  putting  her  in  harness  for 
the  first  time.  The  headstall,  without  blinders,  was 
put  on,  the  check-straps  tightened  to  fit,  the  Dutch 
collar  slipped  upon  her  neck,  and  the  saddle  and 
breeching  attached  thrown  upon  her  back.  The 
breeching  made  her  a  little  nervous,  so  I  sent  for  a 
little  sugar,  which  quieted  her  at  once.  In  this 
“  rig  ”  she  was  led  about  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
the  reins  were  drawn  out  from  the  saddle-rings, 
and  she  soon  allowed  herself  to  be  driven  about 
quite  well,  I  going  behind  her.  Then  we  geared 
her  to  a  very  light  road-wagon,  and  she  looked  a 
little  nervous,  but  her  attention  was  at  once  taken 
up  by  the  offer  of  sugar.  She  was  led  a  few  steps, 
and  allowed  to  see  clearly  the  wagon  following  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  agaiu  6ugar  was  offered.  Soon  she 
might  be  led  anywhere  drawiug  the  wagon,  at  a 
walk  or  trot,  up  hill  or  down.  I  even  drove  her 
once  around  the  house,  but  thinking  the  lesson 
sufficient  for  once,  we  stopped  here.  She  was  not 
in  the  least  frightened  from  first  to  last,  and  I  have 
not  a  doubt  was  impressed  chiefly  with  the  new 
experience  to  her  sense  of  taste.  Such  an  exercise 
repeated  once  in  every  fortnight,  or  even  once  a 
month,  with  slight  variation,  as  she  becomes 
familiar  with  her  duties,  and  learns  to  stop  and 
back  at  the  word,  will,  in  a  short  time,  make  her  a 
thoroughly  “broken”  horse,  without  her  even 
knowing  it  herself,  shj  thinking  only  of  the  sugar 
she  gets  for  good  behavior.  There  is  no  lack  of 
spirit  in  the  filly,  but  so  far,  there  is  no  show  of 
wilfulness  that  does  not  yield  to  the  mildest  coax¬ 
ing — nor  any  vice.  It  would,  however,  take  but  a 
very  little  jerking,  and  a  cut  or  two  from  a  whip, 
to  turn  her  “milk  of  kindness”  into  curds,  and 
make  her  as  contrary  as  she  is  now  pliable. 

The  Early  Bird. 

I  have  been  watching  the  hens  a  good  deal  lately  in 
the  mornings,  and  find  that  the  “  Leghorns  ”  are  in¬ 
variably  out  first.  There  will  be  half  a  dozen  of  these 
trim,  dainty  biddies,  out  for  the  proverbial  “early 
worm,”  long  before  any  others,  except  a  single 
“  Spangled  Hamburg,”  the  only  one  we  have.  Then 
come  the  “  Leghorn  half-breeds,”  then  “  Plymouth 
Rocks,”  while  the  “Cochins”  and  “Brahmas” 
do  well  if  out  within  an  hour  after  sunrise.  Each 
season  confirms  me  in  the  view  that  the  “  White 
Leghorns”  are  the  most  profitable  of  the  egg-laying, 
non-setting  breeds.  I  have  little  or  no  experience 
with  “  Brown  Leghorns,”  but  my  neighbors  com¬ 
plain  of  their  fighting,  and  the  dash  of  “  game  ” 
blood  that  is  in  them  would  doubtless  impart  more 
or  less  of  that  tendency.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  “  Silver-gray  Dorkings,”  which  have  been,  as  is 
well  known,  crossed  with  “  Duck-wing  Games  ”  to 
secure  uniformity  and  brilliancy  of  plumage  ;  the 
cocks  are  often  great  fighters.  The  “White  Leg¬ 
horns  ”  I  have  had,  seem  little  inclined  to  fight,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  “Hamburgs,”  yet  possessing  all 
the  wide-awake, early-bird  qualities  of  the  “Games,” 
which  are  certainly  as  active  as  any.  I  wish  I 


could  keep  them,  but  they  require  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  so  quickly  deteriorate  if  not  carefully  and 
intelligently  bred,  and  “  tested,”  too,  that  I  shall  al¬ 
low  a  little  experience,  of  a  few  years  ago,  suffice. 

Clover  Freezing  Out. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  have  lived  here,  we 
find  clover,  in  low  spots,  entirely  frozen  out.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  the  ground  about  the  last  of  March,  I  saw 
the  ground  nearly  bare,  and  lying  here  and  there  all; 
over  the  surface  were  slender  roots,  nearly  as  large 
round  as  one’s  finger  at  the  upper  end,  and  tapering 
rapidly  to  say  Vs  or  '/is  of  an  inch  at  the  other,  and 
six  or  eight  inches  long.  Lifting,  I  found  two  or 
three  inches  often  still  in  the  ground,  and  could 
hardly  believe  that  they  were  clover-roots,  until  I 
found  upon  a  few,  some  half  green,  minute  leaves 
struggling  for  life.  I  remember  in  Hartford  County, 
Conn.,  we  used  to  have  the  clover  winter-kill,  and 
that  it  was  called  “  freezing  out,”  but  I  certainly 
never  before  saw  roots  drawn  up  fully  eight  inches, 
as  was  the  case  with  my  clover  this  year.  Timothy, 
on  the  same  land,  was  thrown  out,  too,  so  that  I 
do  not  believe  it  could  live  ;  but  the  frost  seems  to 
have  had  no  effect  on  the  Red-top,  which  appears 
to  glory  in  the  ruin  around  it. 

Tillage,  Plowing,  Harrowing,  Clod 
Crushing,  and  Rolling. 

American  farmers  are  averse  to  doing  thorough 
work  in  the  matter  of  tillage.  We  want  plows 
which  turn  a  furrow  14  inches  wide,  and  then  we 
rake  over  the  surface  With  a  broad  harrow,  and 
put  in  the  seed.  I  do  not  see  much  objection  to 
the  use  of  a  wide  furrow  in  plowing,  yet  I  believe 
that  the  narrow  furrows  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
plows  are  decidedly  better  for  the  soil,  but  I  have 
found,  time  and  again,  to  my  cost,  that  half  way 
work  in  preparing  a  seed-bed  is  disastrous.  Last 
year,  I  hired  a  piece  of  work  done,  at  a  time  when 
I  could  not  well  attend  to  it.  A  rough  out-lot, 
upon  which  the  moist  season  had  brought  up  an 
abundant  crop  of  Ragweed,  Wild  Carrots,  Yellow 
Clover,  Evening  Primrose,  Running  Blackberries, 
with  Pussy  Clover,  and  Rattle-box,  and  fifty  other 
things  for  aught  that  I  know,  the  natural  product 
of  a  gravelly  and  neglected  soil.  This  I  hired 
plowed  and  sowed  with  rye.  I  was  not  there  to 
watch  it,  so  now  the  rye  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
drilled  in,  following  the  furrows.  The  ground  had 
been  harrowed  after  plowing,  but  not  half  enough. 
Such  land  should  be  harrowed  and  cross  harrowed, 
and  diagonally  harrowed,  until  the  surface  soil  is 
mellowed  and  knocked  out  of  the  embrace  of  the 
myriad  rootlets,  which  fill  and  hold  it.  The  stones 
moved  by  the  plow,  at  least  those  near  the  surface, 
should  be  brought  to  the  top.  There  they  protect 
the,  at  best,  thin  soil,  from  winds  and  frost,  and 
the  larger  ones  may  be  picked  off.  What  there  is 
of  fine  soil  is  settled  and  compacted,  by  the  harrow¬ 
ing  alone,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  have  a 
much  better  hold  upon  it.  Besides,  the  harrowing 
exposes  the  roots  of  the  sod  and  weeds  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  to  their  almost 
certain  death,  which  is  what  we  desire. 

This,  I  conceive,  is  the  effect  of  thorough  tillage 
by  the  harrow  upon  my  poorest  soil,  and  upon 
similar  soils  everywhere.  If  the  ground  is  being 
prepared  for  grain  and  grass,  these  may  be  sown  at 
once  ;  then  let  the  stones  be  picked  off,  and  finally 
let  the  field  be  rolled,  for  the  sake  of  still  further 
compacting  the  soil,  and  leaving  a  surface  less  ex¬ 
posed  to  injury  from  winds  and  from  washing. 

I  have  rarely  much  use  for  a  clod  crusher,  and 
when  I  have,  I  find  that  the  wooden-toothed  har¬ 
row  of  my  neighbors,  turned  upon  its  back,  to  be 
the  very  best  I  ever  saw.  It  might  not  do  on  clays 
or  clay-loams, where  baked  clods,  or  masses  of  earth, 
packed  by  the  plow,  and  half  baked  by  the  sun, 
cover  the  field  and  resist  both  the  harrow  and 
roller.  These  require  the  severe  treatment  of  the 
clod  crusher  of  the  agricultural  stores,  which,  with 
its  disks  of  forks  and  zig-zags,  has  a  good  deal  the 
look  of  a  concentrated  cast-iron  thunderbolt.  The 
harrow,  on  its  back,  is  enough  for  com  stubble, 
sods,  bunches  of  weeds,  etc.,  which  dodge  harrow 
teeth,  when  the  implement  is  right  side  up,  but 
can  not  escape  the  beams  and  braces  which 
are  drawn  actually  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
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Disk  Harrows. 

I  am  interested  in  investigating  these  just  now, 
but  I  can  not  pronounce  definitely  upon  their  merits. 
I  have  found  that  when  an  implement  actually  fails 
to  do  any  particular  kind  of  work  well,  though  ex¬ 
cellent  for  other  things,  that  very  fact  will  suggest 
its  name.  Now  the  disk  harrows  turn  a  number  of 
little  furrows  beautifully,  each  tooth  working  like 
a  small  plow.  They  crowd  into  the  mellow  earth 
the  strawy  manure,  sticks,  chips,  and  such  things 
not  too  large,  and  cover  them  nicely.  They  cover 
seed  well,  cut  an  old  hide-bound  sod,  and  by  a 
peculiar  action  when  drawn  repeatedly  over  it, 
leave  it  in  condition  to  renew  itself  to  its  manifest 
advantage.  These  things,  I  am  sure,  they  do  quite 
well,  but  they  are  called  “pulverizing  harrows,” — 
and  that  is  the  very  thing  I  am  in  doubt  about.  Do 
the  disks  pulverize  as  well  as  square  steel,  or  iron 
teeth,  drawn  through  the  soil  ?  Perhaps  they  do 
in  some  soils,  and  not  in  others  ;  perhaps  they  do 
in  all  soils,  but  I  doubt  it.  There  is  one  argument 
in  favor  of  their  doing  good  work  in  this  way, 
which  can  hardly  be  gainsayed — that  is,  they  draw 
very  hard — that  is,  most  of  them  do.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  there  is  one  now  made  which,  like  the 
well  known  Geddes’  harrow,  and  some  others,  by 
means  of  a  flexible  joint  in  the  center,  accommo¬ 
dates  itself  to  inequalities  of  the  soil. 

— - — ■< — — —  a - *— - - - 

Talks  on  Farm  Crops— No.  16. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Tallis  on  tin  Farm," 
“  Harris  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 

“I  don’t  see,”  said  the  Doctor,”  why  you  do  not 
60W  more  Swede  turnips.” 

“  Because,”  said  I,  “  Mangel-wurzcls  suit  me 
better.  Mangels  are  more  nutritious  than  Ruta¬ 
bagas  ;  can  be  made  to  yield  a  heavier  crop  ;  will 
keep  later  in  the  spring ;  do  not  impart  any  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor  to  the  milk  •  can  be  sown  earlier  in 
the  spring,  and  on  a  greater  range  of  soils  ;  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  free  from  attacks  of  insects  an tF mil¬ 
dew,  and,  when  once  up,  and  fairly  growing,  will 
stand  our  hot  dry  weather. fa.  oetter  than  turnips.” 

“  That  is  all  true,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  but  still  the 
Ruta-baga  or  Swede-turnip  has  many  qualities 
which  ought  to  make  it  a  favorite  crop  with  you. 
Sometime  ago,  you  made  the  remark  that  if  you 
grew  more  cabbages  than  you  could  find  a  profitable 
market  for,  you  had  plenty  of  hungry  customers  at 
home  that  would  consume  all  you  had  to  spare. 
Your  idea  was  to  sell  cabbages  as  long  as  the  price 
would  suit,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  so  cheap  that 
it  did  not  pay  to  market  them,  feed  them  out  at 
home  to  your  6tock.  That  cabbages  could  be  either 
sold  or  fed  out  was  an  argument  in  their  favor. 
A.nd,  if  so,  then  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
Ruta-bagas.  They  often  bring  good  prices  in  mar¬ 
ket.  I  have  frequently  paid  50  cents  a  bushei 
for  them.  And  the  books  tell  us  that  1,000  bushels 
can  be  raised  on  an  acre,  and  I  have  seen 
reports  of  crops  of  over  1,500  bushels  per  acre. 
Why,  then,  do  you  not  raise  them  ?  Sell  what  you 
•an  find  a  market  for,  and  feed  out  all  you  can  not 
iieU.  Your  mangels,  of  which  you  raise  so  many, 
can  not  be-  sold.  There  is  no  demand  for  them. 
They  are  good  only  for  stock.  They  are  not,  like 
turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  etc.,  a 
table  vegetable.  If  you  raise  Mangels  you  have 
only  one  string  to  your  bow  ;  with  Rutabagas  you 
have  two  ;  viz.,  sell  when  you  get  a  fair  price,  and 
feed  them  when  the  market  is  glutted.” 

“  I  believe,”  said  the  Squire,  “  I  will  put  in  five 
or  six  acres  of  Ruta-bagas.  They  will  pay  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  potatoes.” 

“That  is  so,”  said  I,  “provided  .you  can  get  a 
good  crop  and  sell  them  at  a  good  price  feut  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  will  not  get  a  good  crop.” 

“I  would  like  to  know  why,”  exclaimed  the 
Squire.  “I  have  seen  great  crops  of  Swede  turnips  in 
Canada ;  our  6oil  and  climate  are  as  good  as  theirs.” 

“  True ;  and  we  can  raise  just  as  good  turnips, 
but  to  do  it  we  mu6t  adopt  a  better  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  than  is  common  in  this  neighborhood  Turnips 
require  garden  culture.  The  land  must  be  dry, 
clean,  rich,  and  mellow.  Turnips  require  finer 


tilth  than  beets.  The  seed  is  small,  and  will  not 
grow  unless  deposited  in  nice,  fine,  moist,  mellow 
soil.  And  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  our  dry 
climate,  such  a  seed-bed  does  not  come  by  chance. 
We  must  make  proper  preparation  for  it.  Instead 
of  this,  we  sow  turnips  on  land  that  we  happen  to 
have  unoccupied.  If  too  wet  for  oats,  corn,  or  po¬ 
tatoes,  we  sow  turnips,  and  hope  for  a  good  crop.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Squire,  “  and  I  have  raised  a 
good  crop  of  white  turnips  in  this  way  that  cost 
nothing  but  the  seed  and  the  pulling.” 

“  1  know  it ;  and  that  is  why  I  said  you  would 
probably  not  get  a  good  crop  of  Swede  turnips.  A 
chance  good  crop  is  demoralizing.  You  hope  to 
do  the  same  thing  again.  It  is  a  species  of  agri¬ 
cultural  gambling.  To  raise  a  good  crop  of  Swede 
turnips,  you  must  give  them  a  chance.  If  the 
season  is  so  favorable  that  you  can  grow  a  crop 
with  no  preparation  and  little  labor,  there  will  be 
so  many  turnips  in  the  country  that  they  will  bring 
little  in  market.  It  is  a  good  crop  in  an  unfavor¬ 
able  season  that  brings  large  profits.” 

“  Let  us  hear  how  you  would  go  to  work  to  raise 
a  big  crop  of  Ruta-bagas  ?”  said  the  Deacon. 

“Select  the  best  laud  on  the  farm — that  in 
potatoes  or  corn  last  year,  and  plowed  in  the  fall, 
would  be  good.” 

“Hold  on  a  moment,”  said  the  Squire,  “  I  have 
a  piece  of  land  that  was  in  wheat,  and  seeded  with 
clover,  which  failed.  How  would  that  answer?” 

“  If  the  clover  failed  because  the  land  was  wet,  it 
would  not  answer  at  all.” 

“It  is  a  bit  of  good  land,”  said  the  Squire, 
“rather  sandy  and  somewhat  poor.” 

“Well,  plow  it  up  at  once,  and  cultivate  and 
harrow  and  work  it  until  you  get  the  sod,  if  there 
is  any,  all  on  top  and  torn  all  to  pieces.  The  more 
you  work  it  the  better.  Then  draw  on  15  loads  of 
good,  rotten  manure  per  acre.  Spread  it,  and  har¬ 
row  it  thoroughly.” 

“  But  the  harrow  will  pull  it  into  heaps.” 

“  If  it  does,  spread  them  again,  and  keep  on  har¬ 
rowing  and  spreading  until  the  manure  is  broken 
up  fine  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  would  be  well 
to  use  a  cultivator  to  more  completely  mix  the  ma¬ 
nure  with  the  soil  and  to  break  up  all  lumps.  Har¬ 
row  once  more  after  the  cultivator.” 

“And  I  suppose,”  said  the  Squire,  with  rather  a 
sarcastic  6mile,  “you  would  use  the  roller  also  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  if  there  are  any  lumps,  I  would  roll 
and  harrow  and  cultivate  uutil  the  land  was  as  fine 
and  mellow  as  a  garden.  Then  plow  once  more, 
harrow  and  roll.  Then  mark  out  the  land  in  rows 
from  2  feet  to  2s  feet  apart.” 

“  Can  not  you  be  a  little  more  definite,”  said  the 
Squire.  “If  2  feet  is  as  good  as  21,  whynotsay  60?  ” 

“It  depends  somewhat  on  the  land,  and  still 
more  on  the  kind  of  cultivator  you  use.  If  you 
have  nothing  better  than  a  common  corn  cultivator, 
you  had  better  make  the  rows  2k  or  3  feet  apart,  as 
the  cultivator  will  be  apt  to  smother  the  plants. 
But  if  you  have  a  proper  cultivator  that  will  run 
within  an  inch  of  the  young  plants  without  throw¬ 
ing  earth  on  to  them,  two  feet  is  wide  enough  for 
the  rows.  But  unless  the  soil  is  very  rich,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  best  to  make  the  rows  2k  feet  apart.  It  is 
less  work  to  cultivate  and  hoe  ;  and  you  will  get 
larger  bulbs  than  if  sown  thicker.” 

“'What  is  the  use  of  a  marker,”  asked  the  Squire. 
“A  good  drill  makes  its  own  mark  for  the  next  row.” 

“  It  is  not  much  work  to  mark  out  a  few  acres  of 
land  with  a  good  one-horse  marker,  such  as  we  use 
for  marking  out  corn.  If  the  land  is  as  mellow  as 
it  should  be,  the  teeth  will  make  a  good  deep  mark, 
two  inches  wide.  And  now  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  that  is  worth  knowing — something  which 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  turnip  grower — 
something  which  will  often  double  the  crop.  In 
fact,  I  have  repeatedly  known  it  to  make  all  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure.  It  is  very 
important  in  England,  but  it  is  still  more  important 
here,  owing  to  our  dry  weather  and  our  increased 
liability  to  having  the  young  turnip  plants  destroyed 
by  the  little  black  beetle.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  said  the  Deacon.  “  If  it  will  keep 
off  the  beetles  1  would  like  to  know  it.” 

“  It  will  not  keep  off  the  beetles,  but  it  will  so 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  that  they 


soon  get  out  of  danger.  As  soon  as  the  plants  get 
into  ‘  rough  leaf  ’  the  beetles  do  little  damage.  Mr. 
Lawes  told  me,  thirty  years  ago,  that  if  I  would  sov)- 
this  article  in  the  rows  with  the  seed,  he  would  in¬ 
sure  me  against  damage  from  the  beetle.  Its  effect 
on  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  is  marvellous. 

“  Its  application  here  is  comparatively  new.  Un¬ 
til  within  a  year  or  two  it  was  so  high  and  so  poor — or 
at  least  so  uncertain,  that  a  farmer  could  hardly  af¬ 
ford  to  use  it.  But  now  wc  can  buy  it  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  no  farmer  who  reads  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  need  be  cheated.  He  can  get  a  good  arti¬ 
cle  of  guaranteed  composition.  I  have  used  it  for 
many  years,  and  should  have  used  it  still  more  ex¬ 
tensively  if  I  had  raised  more  turnips,  and  could, 
have  got  a  good  article  at  anything  like  present 
prices.  What  we  now  want  is  a  good  drill  that 
will  sow  this  manure  in  the  drill  with  the  turnip 
seed.  We  have  good  drills  that  will  sow  it  with 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  corn,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
a  drill  that  will  sow  manure  and  turnip  or  onion 
seed  at  one  operation.  They  have  such  drills  in 
Canada,  and  possibly  there  may  be  such  manufac¬ 
tured  here,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any.” 

“  A.nd  until  we  have  such  a  drill,”  said  Charley, 
“it  is  necessary  to  use  the  marker.” 

“  At  any  rate,  we  have  not  yet  hit  on  any  better 
plan  on  this  farm.  Mark  out  the  rows  2k  feet  apart, 
taking  pains  to  have  the  rows  not  only  straight,  but 
deep  and  wide,  and  then  go  along  the  rows  and 
carefully  sow  a  little  superphosphate  in  the  mark.  It 
is  some  work,  and  should  be  done  by  a  careful 
man.  It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  no  machine  which 
will  do  it.  But  until  we  have,  it  will  pay,  on  a 
small  scale,  to  do  it  by  hand.  The  superphosphate 
should  be  previously  run  through  a  sieve,  and  all 
lumps  broken  fine.  If  damp,  mix  a  bushel  of  plaster 
with  three  bushels  of  superphosphate,  or  if  plaster 
is  not  cheap  enough,  use  silted  coal  ashes.  Sow 
200  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre ; 
then  drill  in  the  seed,  running  the  drill  along  the 
mark  where  the  superphosphate  is  sowu.  We  use  a 
hand  garden  drill,  and  sow  2  lbs  of  seed  per  acre.” 

“  One  pound  is  enough,”  said  the  Deacon. 

“  Yes,  and  more  than  enough.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound  per  acre,  will  give  all  the  plants  needed,  if 
they  come  up  just  where  you  want  them,  and  the 
beetles  let  them  alone.  But  all  experience  shows 
that  it  is  well  to  sow  turnips  thick  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  a  continuous  6tring  of  young  plants.” 

“  If  very  thick,”  said  Charley,  “it  will  not  do  to 
let  them  grow  much  before  hoeing,  or  they  will  all 
mat  together,  and  be  weak  and  spindling,  and  it  is 
a  good  deal  of  work  to  single  them  out.” 

“You  have  just  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  As 
soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished,  run  a  culti¬ 
vator  through  them,  and  follow  with  the  hand-hoe. 
It  is  quite  a  knack  to  hoe  turnips  properly  and  ex¬ 
peditiously.  Our  common  hoes,  while  admirable 
for  most  pun-poses,  are  too  broad,  and  slant  too 
much  towards  you  for  singling  out  turnip  plants. 
You  want  a  hoe  that  you  can  push  as  well  as  pull. 
By  heating  the  shank  of  the  hoe,  you  can  bend  it 
out  until  it  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  handle, 
or  until  it  will  push  out  the  plants.  The  cultivator 
runs  within  1  or  li  inches  of  the  plants,  leaves  very 
little  work  for  the  hoe,  except  to  single  them  out. 
Strike  the  hoe  through  boldly,  and  this  will  proba¬ 
bly  leave  a  plant  that  will  fall  over  towards  the 
hoed  space  ;  if  so,  place  the  hoe  between  it  and  the 
other  plants,  and  push  out  all  the  plants  the  entire 
width  of  the  hoe,  and  cut  the  soil  deeper  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  wider  in  bringing  back  the  hoe  towards  you. 
This  ought  to  leave  another  plant  ready  for  singling 
out  as  before.  A  turnip  plant  has  more  roots  than 
a  beet  or  mangel-wurzel,  and  you  can  cut  closer 
and  deeper  in  hoeing  turnips,  than  in  hoeing  beets 
or  mangels.  In  hoeing  beets,  more  or  less  of  the 
singling  out  has  to  be  done  with  the  fingers,  but 
turnips  can  be  singled  out  with  the  hoe.  It  re¬ 
quires  some  patience  and  skill,  and  possibly  some 
patience  and  faith.  Hoeing  turnips  is  like  swimming 
— a  boy  who  once  learns  the  art  never  forgets  it.  ” 

“  In  regard  to  the  distance  apart,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  “  I  found,  when  I  was  in  England,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  thin  out  to  a  less  distance  apart  than 
formerly.  Those  who  prided  themselves  on  grow¬ 
ing  very  large  roots,  made  the  rows  2k  feet  apart, 
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and  thinned  out  the  plants  to  18  inches  distant  in 
the  rows.  But  many  farmers  thought  it  better  to 
have  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  thin  out  to  12 
inches  in  the  rows.  The  roots  are  smaller,  hut  they 


think  they  are  more  nutritious.  In  the  former  case 
you  have  11,616  turnips  on  an  acre,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  21,780  turnips  on  an  acre.  If  the  former  aver¬ 
aged  5  lbs.  each,  which  is  not  by  any  means  a  large 
turnip,  there  would  be  29  tons  per  acre  ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  if  the  bulbs  weighed  2  lbs.  each,  there 
would  be  211  tons  per  acre.  And  it  is  thought  that 
20  tons  of  the  small  roots  contain  more  nutriment 
than  30  tons  of  the  large.” 

“  In  this  country  we  are  not  at  all  likely  to  thin 
out  too  much.  The  prevailing  error  is  in  the  other 
direction.  It  seems  such  a  pity  to  cut  out  a  dozen 
nice  plants  and  leave  only  one,  that  I  have  hard 
work  to  persuade  my  men,  when  hoeing  by  the  day, 
to  use  the  hoe  boldly.  If  hoeing  by  the  acre,  they 
would  soon  learn  to  thin  out  severely.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  said  the  Squire,  “that 
you  would  leave  only  one  plant  to  each  15  or  18  in.” 

“  That  is  exactly  it;  or  if  you  do  not  want  large 
roots,  leave  one  at  every  10  or  12  inches.  For  later 
use,  or  if  sown  late,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  thin  out 
to  10  inches  apart  I  once  sowed  Swede  turnips  as 
late  as  the  4th  of  July,  and  had  a  good  crop,  and  of 
splendid  quality  for  the  table.  For  feeding  to 
stock,  it  is,  of  course,  better  to  sow  earlier — as  early 
In  June  as  you  may  be  able  to  get  the  land  ready.” 
— - - — 


plan  of  a  granary ;  figure  1  shows  the  mode  of 
constructing  the  bins.  The  posts  ( B ,  B,)  have 
grooves,  into  which  the  boards  are  slipped  as  the 
bins  are  filled,  and  they  can  be  removed  when  not 
needed.  The  boards 
should  be  numbered, 
that  they  may  always 
be  properly  placed. 
Portable  steps  (E )  are 
very  convenient  when 
the  bins  are  deep. 

Brush  Harrows  are 
cheap  and  useful  for 
many  purposes,  such  as 
leveling  the  surface  of 
fields  newly  planted 
with  corn,  or  potatoes  ; 
for  mellowing  the  soil 
when  it  is  crusted, and 
for  covering  light  seeds. 
Figure  3  shows  a  very 
simple  one,  made  of 
a  scantling  (or  a  round  pole)  9  feet  long.  Holes 
are  bored  6  inches  apart ;  small  branches  are 
inserted  into  these,  and  wedged  tightly.  Another 
method,  seen  in  figure  4,  is  to  place  the  brush  be¬ 
tween  two  planks,  which  are  afterwards  drawn 


closely  together  with  screw  bolts.  If  it  is  desira¬ 
ble,  a  farmer  may  make  a  riding  harro  «v  by  fasten¬ 
ing  bundles  of  brush  to  a  long  axie  by  means  of 
wire,  and  affixing  a  seat  to  the  axle  (figure  5). 

Hauling  Manure. — In  Western  New  fork, where 
some  farmers  haul  out  several  hundred  loads  of 


.  1. — ARRANGEMENT  OF  BINS  IN  GRANARY. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Grain  Bins. — “Without  proper  bins  for  grain, 
much  that  is  hard  earned  in  the  field  is  easily 

wasted  in  the 
barn.  The  floor 
of  a  granary 
should  be  of 
doublehemlock 
boards  one  inch 
in  thickness, 
dressed  and 
tongued  -  and  - 
grooved.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be 
desirable  to  lay 
a  floor  of  plank, 
and  cover  this  with  a  layer  of  hydraulic-lime  cement 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Either  of 
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Fig.  2.— -FLAN  OF  GRANARY. 


Fig.  3.— SIMPLE  BRUSH  HARROW. 

'these  floors  will  be  rat-proof.  There  should  be  a 
window  in  every  granary,  with  fine  wire  gauze  shades 
to  exclude  weevils  and  grain  moths.  Figure  2  is  q 


manure,  the  following  plan  is  adopted.  Two  or 
three  wagons  are  used,  one  being  left  in  the  yard 
to  be  loaded,  while  the  other  is  drawn  to  the  field 
and  unloaded.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  the  un¬ 
loading  be  done  quickly.  For  this,  the  box  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  bottom  planks  (Tt7^  fig.  6,)  with  side¬ 
boards  a  foot  wide,  are  provided,  upon  which  cleats 
( T. ,  T,)  are  nailed  near  each  end  to  prevent  splitting 
A  notch  is  cut  out,  as  at  A,  that  the  board  may  be 
easily  lifted  from  the  wagon,  as  is  shown  in  the 
engraving.  With  this  arrangement  of  the  wagon, 
one  person  can  unload  the  manure,  by  removing 
the  side-boards  and  pulling  or  pushing  the  load 
oil  in  heaps  upon  each  side  with  a  manure  hook. 

Staking  a  Rail  Fence. — To  stake  a  worm  rail 
fence,  proceed  as  follows:  When  the  foundation  is 
laid,  and  the  fence  is  three  rails  high,  stakes  are  to 
be  driven  in  the  angles  close  to  the  rails,  and  then 
fastened  with  a  piece  of  annealed  wire,  as  shown  at 
figure  7.  A  few  more  rails  are  laid,  and  the  stakes 
are  again  tied  ;  and  to  finish  the  job,  a  wire  should 


be  fastened  above  the  top  rail.  In  figure  8, 
the  stakes  are  set  and  wired  as  the  fence  is  built. 


An  English  Milk  Farm. 


In  the  management  of  a  milk  dairy,  the  profit  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  very  small  items.  A  few 
of  these  small  matters  are  sufficient  to  cast  the  bal¬ 
ance  upon  the  side  of  loss,  instead  of  that  of  profit. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  that  every  detail  in  the 


work  of  a  milk  farm  should  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
Only  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  the  cost  of 
the  milk,  in  a  year,  amounts  to  three  or  four  dollars 
per  cow,  and  a  loss  or  gain  of  one  quart  per  cow,  per 
day,  will  amouut  to  ten  dollars  in  the  year.  The 
objects  to  be  gained  in  a  milk  dairy  are :  to  keep  the 
expenses  as  low  as  may  be,  and  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duct  as  much  as  possible.  Every  thing  tending  to 
secure  these  objects,  is  valuable  to  the  dairy  farmer. 
There  are  few  farms  from  the  management  of  which 
we  can  learn  so  much  as  from  some  of  the  best 
conducted  English  milk  farms.  Generally  the  best 
milk  farms  in  America  are  managed  very  much  up¬ 
on  the  same  system, 
because  there  is  no 
secret  in  selecting  tire 
best  cows,  or  in 
choosing  the  best 
milk-producing  food, 
but  we  do  not  make 
so  much  use  of  roots 
and  oil-cakes  as  do 
the  English  farmers, 
and  these  are  the 
cheapest  and  best 
milk  producers.  An 
outline  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  dairy,  which  is 
of  great  interest,  is 
given  in  the  “  Lon¬ 
don  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal  Almanac.”  This 
farm  is  in  South  Derbyshire,  a  limestone  country, 
in  which  the  grass  forms  the  best  and  most  nutri¬ 
tious  pasture  in  the  world,  and  with  which  none  of 
our  pastures  can  bear  comparison.  With  this  ex¬ 
ception  there  is  nothing  in  the  system  of  which  we 
can  not  avail  ourselves  if  we  wish.  The  cows  are 
nearly  all  purchased  when  fresh,  and  sold  off  for 
fattening  when  failing  in  milk,  but  are  not  fattened 
on  the  farm.  No  calves  are  reared,  except  a  few 
bred  from  the  best  milkers.  The  cows  are  well  fed 
the  year  round,  to  keep  up  a  regular  and  maximum 
supply  of  milk.  In  summer  the  feed  is  pasture,  in 
the  fall,  the  aftermath  is  fed,  along  with  cabbages, 
until  winter  feeding  begins.  This  consists  of  hay, 
brewer’s  grains,  roots,  cut  straw,  and  5  or  6  pounds 
of  oil-cake, or  corn-meal, 
per  day.  The  roots 
(Swedes  and  Mangels) 
are  pulped  and  mixed 
with  the  grains  and  the 
chaffed  straw  ;  8  cents 
a  bushel  is  paid  for 
brewer’s  grains.  Tares 
are  6cwn  in  May  for 
soiling,  and  if  the  grass 
is  abundant,  these  are 
not  fed,  but  are  cured 
for  winter  feed.  A 
large  portion  of  the 
farm  is  arable,  and 
only  40  cows  are  kept 
on  the  300  acres.  A  large  quantity  of  pur¬ 
chased  food  is  used,  but,  as  may  be  expected,  very 
little  of  fertilizers  is  purchased.  The  advantage, 
upon  milk  farms,  of  this  system  of  using  artificial 


Fig.  7. — wiring  a  fence. 
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foods  of  the  richest  character,  is  very  great,  because 
the  larger  portion  of  them  is  returned  in  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  that  which  is  carried  off  in  the  milk  is 
quite  inconsiderable.  Thus  a  well  managed  milk 
farm  does  not  deteriorate  in  fertility,  but  both  it 
and  its  owner  grow  rich  together.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  is  steadily  increasing,  and  upon  those 
farms  from  which  there  is  easy  access  to  the  large 
cities,  their  production  can,  by  good  management, 
be  made  profitable,  both  in  its  immediate  returns, 
and  in  the  indirect  addition  to  the  value  of  the  land. 


Plan  oi  Stables  for  a  Small  Place. 

A  plan  for  a  small  stable,  to  accommodate  a  cow 
and  two  horses,  with  poultry-house  and  pig-pen  an- 


Fig.  1.— -ELEVATION  OP  STABLE. 

nexed,  is  often  asked  for  and  we  give  one.  Figure 
1  is  the  ground  plan,  SI  feet  long,  and  18  feet  wide. 
The  central  part  comprises  two  horse  stalls,  5  x  10 
feet,  and  a  loose  box  for  a  cow,  71  x  10  feet,  with  a 
passage,  in  which  is  a  feed  bin,  room  for  a  fodder- 
cutter  and  feed  box,  and  stairs  to  the  hay  loft. 
Over  the  feed  box  is  a  hay-slioot  from  the  loft 
above.  The  poultry-house  adjoins  the  passage, 
from  which  two  doors  open  into  it.  This  house  is 
18  x  12  feet,  and  has  a  sloping  front  of  glazed  sash. 
The  roosts  are  shown  in  the  engraving  by  the  three 
bars  in  each  appartment.  The  poultry-house  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  so  that  one  can  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  young  chickens  and  brooding  hens,  which 
is  a  very  convenient  method,  and  avoids  the  loss  of 
a  single  chick.  At  the  other  end  is  a  yard  for  ma¬ 
nure,  with  a  pig-pen  at  the  rear.  There  are  two 
openings  from  the  stable  into  this  yard,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  out  the  manure.  Figure  2 
6hows  an  elevation  of  the  building.  Generally  a 
plain  structure  will  be  desired,  but,  if  necessary,  an 
ornamental  roof  may  be  made,  and  the  building 
finished  more  elaborately  than  is  here  shown.  The 


Fig.  5.— PLAN  OF  STABLE. 

cost  of  this  building  may  be  from  $200  upwards, 
according  to  its  style  and  the  materials  used. 


Ail  Injection  TSozzIq. 

The  common  method  of  giving  an  injection  to  an 
animal,  by  means  of  a  bladder,  and  a  piece  of  elder 
wood,  from  which  the  pith  has  been  removed,  is 
sometimes  injurious,  and  at  the  best  is  clumsy. 
A  very  neat  instrument  for  the  purpose  has  been 


INJECTION  NOZZLE. 

devised  by  Whitman  &  Co.,  the  makers  of  the 
Fountain  Pump.  This  nozzle,  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  is  inteudcd  to  be  attached  to 


the  Fountain  Pump.  The  liquid  to  be  injected  is 
prepared  and  put  into  a  pail,  is  administered  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  the  nozzle  being  oiled  or  greased. 
For  worms  in  horses  the  usual  injections  of  salt 
and  water,  or  those  of  warm  water,  or  soapy  wa¬ 
ter  for  inaction  of  the  bowels,  in  either  cows  or 
horses,  may  thus  be  given  with  ease  and  safety. 


A  Simple  Feed-Cooker. 

“A  Subscriber,”  sends  us  his  method  of  cooking 
food  for  a  few  pigs,  as 
follows.  An  ordinary 
iron  kettle  is  provided, 
large  enough  to  admit 
the  chine  of  a  meat  bar¬ 
rel  or  tierce,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  fire-place 
beneath  it.  A  number 
of  holes  are  bored  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel, 
and  two  strong  rings  are 
affixed  to  the  sides.  The 
barrel  is  placed  upon 
the  kettle,  fitting  close¬ 
ly  inside  the  rim,  and 
is  filled  with  roots  and 
meal.  A  close  cover  is 
fitted  to  the  top,  and  the 
contents  of  the  barrel 
are  cooked  by  the 
steam  from  the  kettle. 

The  arrangement  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  barrel 
may  be  lifted  off  when  the  feed  is  cooked,  by  means 
of  a  small  crane  and  windlass,  and  placed  upon  a 
wheelbarrow  to  be  carried  where  it  is  to  be  used. 


FEED-COOKER. 


Foot-Power  Saws  and  Sawing. 

For  small  work  a  hand  or  foot-power  saw  will 
often  be  found  very  useful.  But  unless  a  machine 
of  this  kind  is  kept  in  the  very  best  order,  the  power 
needed  to  run  it  is  so  much  increased  that  the  work 
is  too  hard  for  either  the  hand  or  foot.  Some  re- 


Fig.  1.— PROBER  &  IMPROPER  PITCH  OF  SAW-TEETH. 

marks  in  reference  to  the  machine  in  question,  and 
the  proper  method  of  keeping  the  saws  in  such 
order  that  they  will  work  with  ease,  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  A.  I.  Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  small  wood¬ 
working  machines.  The  sawing  machine  is  shown 
at  figure  6.  It  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  feeding 
rolls  and  saws  of  different  sizes.  In  using  this  saw, 
or  in  fact,  any  saw,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  points  of  the  teeth  only  do  the  cutting,  and 
that,  to  secure  case  in  working,  the  sides  of  the 
saw  should  not  rub  against  the  wood.  The  proper 
observance  of  this  principle  is  the  whole  art  of 
keeping  a  saw  in  order.  The  shape  and  disposal  of 
the  teeth  should  be  such  that  the  sharp  points 
pare  off  a  slice  of  the  wood  and  cut  an  opening 
large  enough  to  prevent  friction  upon  the  sides  of 
the  saw.  There  is  a  certain 
position  in  which  the  teeth 
make  a  smooth  cut,  other¬ 
wise  the  grain  of  the 
wood  is  torn  and  not 
cut,  and  a  greater  force  is 
required  to  tear  the  fibers  than  to  cut  them  smooth¬ 
ly.  The  proper  and  improper  pitch  of  the  teeth 
for  a  rip-saw  are  shown  in  figure  1.  The  center  of 
the  saw  at  H should  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the 
angle  of  each  tooth,  which  should  be  on  a  line  which 
is  called  a  tangent  from  the  circumference  of  the 
iuner  circle,  shown  at  O.  When  a  straight  edge  is 
laid  against  this  circle,  it  should  fall  upon  the  under¬ 


Fig.  2. — POOR  TOOTH. 


side  of  each  tooth.  Then  if  the  distances  between 
the  points  of  the  teeth  are  equal,  they  will  ail  fall 


Fig.  3. — FILES  FOR  SAW. 

exactly  upon  a  line  which  would  form  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle  concentric  with  the  circle,  Q. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  diagram  are  some  teeth 
which  are  wrong,  but  they  are  frequently  seen  as 
bad  as  in  this  specimen.  A  saw  filed  in  this  unequal 
manner  will  require  more  than  double  the  power 
to  drive  it.  When  a  hand  or  foot-power  is  used, 
the  difference  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  the  saw.  For  a  cross-cut  saw,  the  shape  of  the 
teeth  is  entirely  different,  but  can  not  be  considered 
at  this  time.  In  filing  the  teeth  to  get  a  sharp 
point,  the  work  should  all  be  done  from  the  under¬ 
side.  If  the  teeth  are  tiled  at  the  top,  much  of  the 
saw  is  wasted.  The  top  is  worn  away  in  cutting 
the  wood,  and  if  the  underside  only  is  filed  away 
in  a  proper  manner,  the  body  of  the  saw  is  cut 
away  evenly  and  the  circumference,  shown  at  F, 
figure  1,  is  gradually  carried  towards  the  center 
until  the  teeth  become  too  small,  and  the  saw  is 
worn  out  or  used  for  smaller  work.  That  the  saw 
is  wasted  by  bad  filing,  is  shown  at  figure  2.  By 
filing  beneath  the  points  of  the  tooth,  first  at  A, 
J),  would  in  the  course  of  time  be  carried  to  C,  E, 
but  if  filed  from  the  top  the  points  would  in  the 
same  time  be  brought  to  B,  F.  It  is  clear  if,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  wear  by  work  is  added  the  loss  by 
filing,  that  the  saw  will  be  worn  out  more  rapidly 


Fig.  4.— SELF-REGULATING  SAW-SET. 

than  by  work  alone.  For  filing  small  saws,  files  of 
the  shape,  shown  at  figure  3,  should  be  used.  The 
angle  of  the  file  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
saw  when  the  flat  part  rests  upon  the  top  of  the 
tooth.  In  use  it  is  never  made  to  cut  down,  but 
only  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  f 

shape  and  1 


Fig.  5. — SET  OF  TEETH. 


angles  of  the 
teeth.  In 

setting  the  saw  only  enough  set  should  be  given 
to  clear  the  blade  ;  and  the  set  should  be  perfectly 
regular,  or  the  work  will  be  more  difficult.  A  self¬ 
regulating  set  is  shown  at  figure  4.  The  screw  at 


Fig.  6.— HAND-POWER  SAWINC-MACHINE. 

the  top  gauges  the  hold  upon  the  tooth,  and  by 
bringing  the  handles  together  every  tooth  is  bent 
alike.  The  proper  set  is  exhibited  in  figure  5,  the 
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dotted  lines  showing  how  the  teeth,  A,  A,  are 
bent  so  as  to  be  regular,  and  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  clearance  for  the  saw.  To  make  a  small 
saw  cut  smoothly,  the  teeth  should  be  finished  oil 
with  an  oilstone  These  are  made  of  all  necessary 
shapes  to  trim  out  the  angles  and  to  level  the  points 
of  the  teeth.  To  smooth  the  edges  of  the  teeth, 
lay  an  oilstone  on  the  table  against  the  saw,  and 
turn  the  saw  backward.  For  finishing  fine  work, 
small  planing  machines  are  made,  one  of  which  is 
shown  at  figure  7.  These  machines  are  made  now 
at  remarkably  low  prices,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  workshop  that  can  afford  to  be  without  them ; 
while  for  such  small  work  as  the  making  of  surplus 
honey  and  fruit  boxes,  and  light  crates,  the  l*nd- 


Fig.  7. — LTLIPUTIAN  PLANER. 


saw  machines  and  planers  are  indispensable.  But 
to  use  them  with  economy  and  satisfaction,  the 
owners  must  know  how  to  keep  them  in  order. 


A  Road  Scraper. 

A  light  road  scraper  would  be  found  very  valu¬ 
able  on  every  farm  for  repairing  the  private  roads. 
It  may  also  be  used,  when  necessary,  for  running 
over  the  public  road  in  front  of  the  farm.  The 
appearance  of  the  farm  is  greatly  improved  by  the 
neat  condition  of  the  road  in  front  of  it,  and  as  the 


road  is  actually  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  by  which  it  passes,  the  public  having  only  the 
right  of  using  it  for  traveling,  it  is  very  proper  that 
the  real  owner  should  keep  it  in  good  condition. 
A  light,  easily  made  scraper  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  It  consists  of  a  frame  of 
stout  timber,  in  which  the  scraper  is  pivoted.  The 
scraper  may  be  4  or  8  feet  wide,  as  it  is  to  be  drawn 
by  one  or  two  horses.  It  is  raised  or  depressed  by 
the  handles  attached  behind.  To  run  over  the  road 
for  a  few  minutes  with  such  an  implement,  after  it 
has  been  cut  up  in  bad  weather,  would  save  much 
repair  at  other  times,  and  thus  lighten  the  road 
taxes.  If  the  use  of  a  road  scraper  were  general, 
the  roads  would  be  in  much  better  order,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  country  would  be  much  increased. 

— — — - ■  ■«uWgS>-<»0  — — 

Pork  Packing  in  the  West.— From  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Annual  Price  Current  Report,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Superintendent,  Sidney  Max¬ 
well,  Esq.,  we  glean  the  following  as  to  the  quantity 
of  hog  products  packed  in  the  West  the  past  year  : 

No.  of  Hogs  Average  Yield  of  Cost  per 
packed.  net  weight.  Lard.  cwt. 

6,505,446  226.4  lbs.  38.61  1'os.  $4.99 

This  gives  again  of  1,401,138  in  the  number  of  hogs 


packed;  of  10.12  lbs.  in  the  average  weight,  and 
of  4.53  lbs.  in  the  yield  of  lard,  with  a  decrease  of 
19  cents  in  the  cost  per  100  lbs.  723,368  bbls.  of 
pork  were  packed,  an  increase  of  86,101  bbls.  over 
last  year.  The  above  relates  to  the  winter  packing 
only.  The  total  quantity  packed,  from  March  1st, 
1877,  to  March  1st,  1878,  was  9,048,566  hogs.  The 
winter  product  of  lard  was  761,192  tierces,  of  800 
pounds  each,  and  of  cured  meats  980,000,000  lbs. 


The  Beet-Sugar  Question. 


9  deep,  and  16  wide.  The  interior  arrangements 
are  very  convenient;  at  figure  1  is  shown  the 
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Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  BASEMENT. 


A  new  mania  seems  to  be  imminent.  Agricult  ural 
journals,  and  others  not  agricultural,  are  every¬ 
where  agitating  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  beet-sugar,  and 
deluding  themselves 
and  their  readers  into 
the  belief  that  a  great 
industry,  heretofore 
neglected,  is  about  to  be 
introduced.  Circulars 
are  being  spread  abroad 
by  public-spirited  indi¬ 
viduals,  pointing  out 
how  easily  sugar  can  be 
made  from  beets,  at 
every  cider  mill  and 
cheese  factory  ;  if  only 
the  beets  are  grown.  It 
is  all  a  great  mistake. 

We  can  grow  the  beets 
fast  enough,  and  too  fast,  but  the  manufacture  of 
the  roots  into  sugar  is  a  very  intricate,  chemical  as 
well  as  mechanical,  operation,  requiring  the  great¬ 
est  skill  and  costly  machinery.  The  beet  contains 
abundant  salts  which  interfere  with  the  process  of 
crystallization  of  the  sugar,  unless  they  are  got  rid 
of  by  a  careful  operation  ;  besides,  upon  some  soils, 
the  beets  contain  so  much  of  these  salts  as  to  ren¬ 
der  their  manufacture  into  sugar  impossible.  It 
would  be  well  for  farmers  to  give  a  very  cautious 
hearing  to  those  who  try  to  induce  them  to  take 
stock  in  beet-sugar  factories,  and  to  engage  in 
growing  beets  for  manufacture.  To  grow  beets  for 
6Ugar  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  growing  them 
for  feeding.  In  the  former  case  only  small  roots 
are  desired,  averaging  to  3  pounds,  as  these  are 
richer  in  sugar  than  the  larger  ones.  Only  about  8 
tons  per  acre  of  these  small  roots  can  be  grown  ; 
the  large  crops  of  30  or  40  tons,  so  much  written 
about,  are  not  for  the  sugar  business.  It  is  very 
certain  that  farmers  can  make  more  profit  in  grow¬ 
ing  heavy  crops  of  sugar-beets  for  stock  feeding, 
than  light  crops  for  sugar  factories,  if  we  had  these. 
It  may  become  a  profitable  business  in  time,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  success  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  in  Europe,  so  much  talked  of,  is  the  result 
of  nearly  a  century  of  costly  and  persevering  effort 
assisted  very  liberally  by  Government  aid.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed,  that  here,  where  labor  is  dear 
and  private  enterprise  must  work  alone,  we  can 
make  an  immediate  success.  Pioneers  generally 
fail,  and  others  build  upon  the  ruins  of  their  for¬ 
tunes.  Still  there  are  always  sanguine  individuals 
who  are  ready  to  make  experiments,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  through  their  failures  the  way  to  suc¬ 
ceed  will  be  learned.  At  present,  however, 
it  is  certain  that  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  is  greater  than  the  probability  of  gain. 


main  floor.  There  are  6  horse-stalls,  16  feet  long, 
with  a  manure-shoot  in  the  corner,  leading  to  the 
manure-pit  in  the  basement  beneath  ;  a  driving- 


floor,  20  feet  wide,  with  stairs  and  feed-room  ;  a 
hay-mow,  72  x  32  feet,  with  hay-shoots  leading  to 
the  feeding-floor  below.  At  fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the 
basement,  in  which  are  36  stanchions  along  the  cen¬ 
ter,  with  doors  at  each  end  ;  in  front  of  the  cows  is 
an  alley  for  feeding,  16  feet  wide,  through  which  a 
wagon  can  be  driven  from  end  to  end.  Behind  the 
stanchions  is  a  standing  platform  for  the  cows,  with 
a  drop  15  inches  wide,  then  a  walk  of  3  feet,  and  a 
manure-pit  7i  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  with  a  ce¬ 
ment  floor.  In  the  rear  are  several  sliding-doors, 
one  in  each  bent,  for  removing  manure.  The  pit  for 
grains  is  covered  with  railroad  iron  and  flagging. 
A  perspective  view  of  the  barn,  showing  its  situa¬ 
tion,  is  given  in  figure  3. 


A  Milk-house  for  Winter  and  Summer. 


In  response  to  several  requests  we  give  a  method 
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An  Orange  Co.  (If.  Y.)  Dairy  Barn. 


The  accompanying  engravings  are  to  illustrate 
a  milk-dairy  barn,  belonging  to  J.  E.  S.  Gardner,  of 
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Fig.  1. — PLAN  OF  MAIN  FLOOR. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  barn  is  110  feet  long,  32 
feet  wide,  20  feet  high,  with  a  basement  9  feet  high. 
The  building  is  on  a  slope,  facing  west.  In  front  is 
a  pit  for  preserving  brewery  grains,  30  feet  long, 


of  building  a  brick  Milk-house,  with  an  air-space 
in  the  walls  to  keep  it  cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in 
winter.  Figure  1  is  a  sectional  drawing.  The  out¬ 
side  is  of  brick,  laid  lengthwise,  so  as  to  make  the 
wall  4  inches  thick;  the  corners  are  to  be  well 
bound  together  at  each  alternate  row  of  bricks; 
the  inner  wall  of  lath  and  plaster  is  supported  on 
2  x  4-inch  upright  studs,  or  furring  pieces,  16  inches 
apart  from  cen¬ 
ters,  placed  edge¬ 
wise,  to  leave  an 
air  space  of  4 
inches.  The  laths  Fig.  2. — section  of  wall. 
are  nailed  upon 

these.  The  furring  pieces  rest  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  brick,  bedded  in  cement,  laid  crosswise,  to 
make  an  8-inch  bearing.  The  floor  should  be  c'ov- 
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ered  with  cement-concrete,  3  inches  thick,  level 
with  the  foundation,  and  a  close  base-board  should 
be  nailed  over  the  plastering.  Finish  the  plaster 
to  the  floor  before  nailing  on  the  base.  The  studs 
are  spiked  to  the  beams  overhead,  which  are  laid  16 
inches  apart,  and  also  to  the  rafters.  This  strength¬ 
ens  the  building  greatly,  and  allows  the  air-space 
of  the  walls  to  open  into  the  roof.  A  ventilator, 
carried  from  the  ceiling  to  the  peak,  as  shown,  is 
opened  or  closed  by  a  trap-door,  with  a  cord. 
The  house  may  be  16  feet  square,  and  12  feet  high 
in  the  clear,  which  will  give  ample  room  for  ven¬ 
tilation  and  space  for  the  milk  of  50  to  100  cows. 
There  should  be  only  one  window  on  the  north  side, 
shaded  by  a  green  blind,  and  kept  closed.  It  would 
add  greatly  to  the  coolness  of  the  house  if  the  walls 
were  covered  on  the  outside  with  climbers,  such  as 
the  Hop-vine,  Wistaria,  Virginia  Creeper,  or  other 
quick-growing  vines,  or  running  roses  may  be  used. 
In  preference  to  any  other  roof,  we  would  select 
one  of  red  tiles,  which  are  cooler  than  slate,  and  so 
absorbent  that  a  light  shower,  or  a  slight  drenching 
with  water,  with  the  Whitman  Fountain  Pump, 
upon  a  hot  day,  would  cool  the  interior  greatly.  A 
section  of  the  wall,  fig.  2,  shows  the  air-space. 

- .am  <»•  m-m - 

A  Useful  Gate,  not  Patented. 


“H.  8.  B.,”  Bailey,  Tenn.,_sends  a  sketch  of  a 
gate  which  may  be  made  very  useful  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  separating  small  animals  from 


larger  ones,  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  will 
fasten  itself  when  closed.  The  gate  is  made  of 
strips  one  inch  thick,  and  3  or  4  inches  wide,  as 
shown  at  figure  1.  The  latch  is  fastened  as  shown, 
by  bands  of  hoop-iron  riveted  to  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  corner.  When  the  latch  is 
lifted,  the  gate  is  raised,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  and  is  held  in  this  position 
by  the  latch  resting  upon  a  support 
shown  at  a,  figure  2.  In  this  position  the 
gate  is  raised  from  the  ground,  so  that 
small  pigs  or  lambs  may  pass  under,  and  it 
also  swings  clear  of  the  peg  driven  into 
the  ground  to  bold  it  when  lowered. 
When  the  gate  is  swung  to,  and  the  latch 
strikes  the  post,  the  latch  is  moved  from 
the  support  and  drops,  letting  the  gate 
Fig  2  ^own  on  t°  the  ground.  By  driving  pegs 
into  the  gate  post,  upon  which  the  latch 
may  rest,  the  gate  may  be  raised  to  any  desired 
hight.  The  framework  of  the  gate  is  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  carriage  bolts,  screwed  up  loosely,  so 
that  the  gate  will  work  easily. 


Hens  and  Ducks  in  the  Fruit-yard. 

Young  chickens  and  ducklings  will  get  a  large 
part  of  their  living  from  insects,  if  they  have  the 
opportunity.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  up  the  fruit- 
yard,  or  a  part  of  the  orchard,  to  poultry.  Chick¬ 
ens  and  ducks  want  shade  as  well  as  sunshine,  and 
thrive  better  for  it  during  the  summer.  They  are 


always  on  the  watch  for  worms  and  millers,  and 
greedily  devour  every  insect  that  falls  from  the 
trees.  They  are  fond  of  fruit,  and  consume  the 
windfalls,  which  harbor  the  insects  that  are  so  de¬ 
structive  to  fruit.  A  brood  of  chickens  left  under 
an  apple  tree  afflicted  with  Canker  Worms  or  Cater¬ 
pillars,  will  reduce  the  stock,  and  finally  extermi¬ 
nate  them.  One  of  the  most  successful  fruit¬ 
growers  we  are  acquainted  with,  keeps  poultry 
constantly  under  his  trees.  The  apples  and  pears 
are  fair,  and  he  has  paying  crops  every  year. 


The  Value  of  Leached  Ashes, 


Experiments  with  leached  ashes  continue  to  work 
favorably,  and  to  win  friends,  every  year.  There 
has  been  a  large  reduction  in  price  to  correspond 
with  other  fertilizers  in  the  market.  Formerly, 
they  sold  at  20  to  25  cts.  a  bushel,  delivered  at  the 
landing,  on  tide  water.  Our  farmers  now  get  them 
at  17  cts.,  delivered  at  the  same  place,  in  quantities 
to  suit  purchasers.  They  have  been  used  a  great 
many  years  by  the  farmers  and  market  gardeners 
of  Long  Island,  and  later  by  the  same  classes  in  the 
shore  towns  of  Connecticut,  and  on  the  tobacco 
farms  farther  inland.  The  leached  ashes  used  come 
mainly  from  Canada,  and  very  largely  through  Os¬ 
wego,  whence  they  are  shipped  by  canal  boat  with¬ 
out  change  until  they  arc  landed  at  the  harbor  near 
the  farms  where  they  are  to  be  used.  This  refuse 
from  the  asheries  contains  considerable  quantities 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  have  a  won¬ 
derful  influence  upon  exhausted  soils.  We  notice 
that  when  this  fertilizer  is  once  introduced,  it  re¬ 
tains  its  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  cultivators, 
and  they  buy  ashes  every  year,  frequent!}'  increas¬ 
ing  their  orders.  The  onion-growers  along  the 
Sound  make  large  use  of  leached  ashes — buying 
sometimes  by  the  thousand  bushels.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  indications  of  its  value  for  that  crop. 
Fruit-growers  are  much  pleased  with  its  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  their  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
upon  their  productiveness.  It  improves  the  size 
and  quality  of  all  the  small  fruits.  It  is  especially 
beneficial  upon  strawberries  and  grapes.  The  use 
of  this  fertilizer  is  gradually  increasing  among  the 
farmers  who  are  more  remote  from  the  harbors 
where  the  ashes  are  landed.  Their  effect  is  imme¬ 
diately  visible  upon  old  pastures  and  meadows, 
spread  broadcast,  as  a  top-dressing ;  but  they  act 
more  satisfactorily  if  applied  to  the  crops  at  the 
time  of  seeding  down.  They  not  only  largely  in¬ 
crease  the  crop  with  which  the  grass-seed  is  sown, 
but  their  influence  is  visible  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards  in  the  increased  yield  of  grass.  A  farmer 
who  has  used  ashes  freely  for  twenty  years,  upon  a 
hard,  worn  granite  soil,  says  they  will  give  an  in¬ 
crease  of  hay,  upon  a  meadow  newly  stocked,  for 
eight  years,  and  then,  if  the  field  is  plowed  again, 
they  will  show  the  effect  of  the  ashes  for  six  years 
longer.  He  applies  about  100  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  land  that  be  designs  to  keep  in  meadow,  and 
about  75  bushels  to  pasture  land.  It  is  particularly 
satisfactory  as  an  application  to  the  rye-crop — even 
in  so  small  quantities  as  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  He 
has  reclaimed  a  large  breadth  of  old  fields  given  up 
to  the  growth,  of  bushes,  briers,  and  brakes,  and 
made  it  a  fine  pasture  by  the  rye-crop  and  ashes. 
He  considers  leached  ashes  his  most  efficient  helper 
in  transforming  an  exhausted,  worn-out  farm  into 
one  of  great  productiveness,  giving  a  fair  reward 
for  his  capital  and  labor.  Connecticut. 


A  Sure  Cure  for  Poultry  Lice. 


Lice  are  the  great  pest  of  the  poultry  house. 
Hens  left  to  range  about  the  farm  or  garden  will 
keep  clean  by  wallowing  in  the  dry  dust.  But  for 
a  good  part  of  the  year  villagers  have  to  keep  their 
hens  in  confinement,  and  very  soon,  without  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness,  lice  appear,  and  if  the  poultry 
house  is  near  the  barn,  or  within  it,  the  vermin 
spread  to  the  cow  and  horse-stables,  and  make 
trouble  there.  White-washing,  if  it  were  attended 
to  every  month,  would  be  effectual,  if  the  wash 


penetrated  all  the  cracks.  But  this  involves  agreat 
deal  of  labor,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reach  all  the 
crevices.  There  is  the  same  objection  to  sulphur 
and  tobacco  smoke.  A  few  of  the  lice  are  general¬ 
ly  left  for  seed  after  every  smoking.  The  best 
remedy  we  have  ever  applied  is  crude  petroleum, 
or,  if  more  convenient,  the  common  kerosene-oil 
used  for  lamps.  This  is  always  at  hand,  and  a  few 
minutes  labor  with  the  oil-can  will  rout  the  enemy. 
Generally  one  application  is  enough  to  destroy 
them.  We  apply  it  directly  to  the  perches,  pouring 
a  continuous  stream  from  the  spout.  The  hens 
get  this  oil  upon  their  feet  and  legs,  and  it  is  rubbed 
all  over  the  feathers.  It  is  penetrating,  and  the 
odor  seems  to  be  exceedingly  offensive  to  all  in¬ 
sects.  We  have  had  no  lousy  hens  since  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  remedy.  * 

- .—|  .  «■ - 

Use  of  Agricultural  Papers, 


I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  agricultural 
papers  for  thirty  years  and  more,  and  have  found 
the  following  benefits  : — 1.  They  are  a  most  agree¬ 
able  change  from  the  labors  of  the  field  and  the 
garden.  Every  man  wants  diversion  of  some  kind, 
and  finds  it  in  change  of  occupation.  Reading  is 
amusement  to  a  man  tied  up  to  the  daily  routine  of 
the  farm.  His  mind  is  stimulated  by  the  perusal 
of  the  pages  of  his  favorite  journal,  by  its  beauti¬ 
ful  illustrations  of  animals,  of  flowers,  and  shrubs, 
of  cottages  and  garden  walks,  of  new  implements, 
of  husbandry,  and  b}'  its  records  of  the  experiments 
of  other  practical  farmers  ;  he  is  refreshed  and  kept 
cheerful  and  contented  by  this  constant  communion 
with  other  tillers  of  the  soil.  2.  They  add  largely 
to  our  stores  of  knowledge.  Some  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  country  write  habitually  for  these 
papers.  Some  of  them  have  had  years  of  training 
in  the  best  scientific  schools  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe,  and  tell  us  how  crops  grow,  what  tillage 
does  for  our  crops,  what  are  the  best  rations  for 
horses  and  working  cattle,  for  fattening  animals, 
and  for  milch  cows  ;  what  fertilizers  our  soils  need, 
and  how  this  want  can  be  most  economically  sup¬ 
plied.  They  are  full  of  communications  from  prac¬ 
tical  farmers,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  giving  their 
methods  of  husbandry,  and  the  reasons  for  them. 
No  man  can  read  habitually  these  teachings  with¬ 
out  gaining  much  useful  knowledge  in  his  hus¬ 
bandry.  3.  They  save  much  waste  upon  the  farm, 
in  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  stock,  and 
tools.  Seeds  are  often  adulterated,  sometimes  with 
sand,  but  oftener  with  old  seed,  or  seeds  of  weeds, 
which,  if  sown,  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  tillage 
and  harvesting.  The  papers  warn  us  of  these  adul¬ 
terations,  show  us  how  to  detect  them,  and  where 
to  purchase  a  pure  article  at  fair  prices.  In  the 
single  item  of  fertilizers,  any  man  who  has  occasion 
to  use  them  gets  back  his  subscription  for  a  good 
agricultural  paper,  many  times  over  every  season. 
In  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  which  is 
mainly  a  creation  of  agricultural  journalism,  there 
is  a  complete  safeguard  against  fraudulent  ma¬ 
nures.  A  reading  farmer  can  know  just  what  he 
buys,  and  not  invest  in  sand  or  swamp  muck.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  saved  to  the  country  every  year 
by  this  Institution.  Manufacturers  of  fertilizers 
are  compelled  to  sell  by  analysis.  The  best  imple¬ 
ments  of  tillage,  and  of  harvesting,  are  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  farmers  through  the 
press.  If  there  is  a  fair,  a  plowing  match,  a  trial 
of  reapers  or  mowers,  or  of  implements  of  tillage, 
the  papers  give  the  results  in  detail,  and  he  has  the 
data  for  an  intelligent  opinion.  Inventors  have 
shifted  the  burden  of  growing  crops,  and  harvesting 
them  very  largely,  from  human  hands  to  brute 
muscles.  The  horse  cuts,  cures,  rakes,  and  stores 
the  hay  harvest.  A  good  tool  often  pays  for  itself 
in  a  single  season.  The  results  of  the  large  increase 
in  the  circulation  of  our  agricultural  papers  are 
seen  all  over  the  land,  in  more  attractive  homes,  in 
cleaner  and  more  productive  fields,  in  better  or¬ 
chards,  in  more  abundant  harvests,  in  a  better  fed, 
better  clad,  and  better  sheltered  population.  It  is 
money  in  the  pocket  of  every  farmer  to  take  an 
agricultural  paper  and  read  it.  Connecticut. 
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The  Ponds  Suitable  for  Black  Bass. 


Numerous  inquiries  are  received  about  fish  ponds, 
especially  ponds  suitable  for  Black  Bass.  As  these 
can  be  raised  where  trout  can  not  be,  the  gen¬ 
eral  expectation  seems  to  be,  that  Black  Bass  will 
flourish  in  any  horse-pond 
that  does  not  entirely 
dry  up  in  the  summer. 

The  natural  habitation  of 
this  fish  is  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin,  where  it  flourishes 
in  the  large  lakes,  and  in 
the  streams  that  feed  them. 

Its  favorite  places  of  re¬ 
sort  are  upon  rocky  shores, 
and  in  the  rough  water 
at  the  foot  of  water-falls. 

It  is  a  large,  gamy  fish,  and 
wants  plenty  of  room,  and 
an  abundance  of  live  bait. 

It  is  an  enormous  feeder, 
and  will  hold  its  own  in  a 
well  stocked  lake  against  all 
other  kinds  of  fish.  It  is  the 
only  fish  we  know  of  that 
will  clear  a  pond  of  Pickerel. 

It  requires  gravel  in  some 
part  of  the  water  in  which  it 
is  planted,  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  It  makes  nests  like 
the  roach,  in  which  to  lay 
its  eggs,  and  in  the  Northern 
States,  spawns  in  May  and 
June.  If  the  gravel  is  not 
there  as  a  natural  deposit,  it 
must  be  supplied  artificially. 

Of  course,  all  efforts  to  plant 
a  fish  of  these  habits  in 
small,  artificial  ponds,  stag¬ 
nant  during  the  summer, 
must  be  unsuccessful.  A 
small  pond  of  an  acre  or 
two,  if  fed  by  springs,  or  if  a 
living  stream,  stocked  with 
other  fish,  runs  through  it, 
may  support  a  few  Bass,  and 
answer  as  an  amusement. 

But  to  raise  Bass  for  profit, 
we  must  have  a  large  pond 
of  twenty  acres  or  more,  or, 
in  its  absence,  a  stream  large 
enough  to  furnish  water- 
power  for  factories.  These 
fish  have  been  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  transplanted  in 
New  England  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  conditions  of  success  are 
pretty  well  understood. 

They  thrive  almost  uniform¬ 
ly  in  large  ponds,  and  lakes 
at  the  head  of  streams,  and 
when  these  become  full  of 
fish,  they  escape  at  the  lower 
out-let  and  stock  the  streams 
below  clear  to  tide-water. 

The  fishing  not  infrequently  becomes  better  in  the 
lower  waters  of  the  stream,  than  at  the  pond  where 
they  were  planted,  especially  if  the  pond  is  small, 
shallow,  or  muddy.  The  fish,  if  left  free,  will  find 
the  breeding  grounds,  and  conditions  of  life  that 
suit  them.  They  do  best  in  large  bodies  of  water, 
with  rocky  or  gravelly  bottom,  and  are  in  no  haste 
to  leave  such  localities.  One  or  two  hundred  Black 
Bass  put  into  such  a  pond  or  lake,  will  multiply  rap¬ 
idly,  and  furnish  good  hook  fishing  perpetually  af¬ 
ter  the  fourth  year.  The  earliest  ponds  stocked  in 
Connecticut  were,  Waramang  Lake,  in  New  Pres¬ 
ton,  Long  Lake,  at  Winsted,  Pocatapang,  at  East 
Hampton,  and  the  reservoir  pond  at  Bolton.  This 
last  pond  has  stocked  the  Willimantic,  the  She- 
tucket,  and  Quinebang,  below,  and  Black  Bass  are 
frequently  taken  in  th  :  Shad  seines  near  tide-water, 
at  Greenville.  Judging  from  this  experience  of 
pisciculturists,  it  is  idle  to  plant  Black  Bass  in 
email  ponds  of  an  acre  or  two,  near  the  homestead. 


The  best  thing,  for  one  who  is  fond  of  the  rod  and 
fly,  to  do,  is  to  unite  with  his  neighbors  of  similar 
tastes,  and  stock  the  nearest  lake  or  river  where 
there  is  abundant  room  for  Bass.  It  should  not 
lessen  their  pleasure,  to  know  that  at  the  same 
time  they  are  increasing  the  food  supply  of  their 


neighbors. 


Connecticut. 
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How  to  Use  Driving  Belts  on  Machines 


Now  that  machinery  and  farm  engines  are  com¬ 
ing  into  general  use,  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  choosing  and  working  belts  will  be  use¬ 
ful.  There  are  good  and  bad  belts,  although  re¬ 
spectable  makers  of  belts  choose  the  best  material 
and  manufacture  it  in  the  best  manner.  A  good 
leather  belt,  one  inch  wide,  should  lift.  1,000  lbs.; 
if  it  breaks  under  this  strain,  it  is. imperfect.  A 
good  belt  should  last  at  least  three  years,  if  it  is 
protected,  as  it  should  be,  from  moisture.  A  belt 
that  is  made  to  run  on  the  flesh  side;  will,  with  care, 
outlast  four  of  five  belts  run  exclusively  on  the 
hair  side,  providing  the  flesh  side  is  stuffed  with 
tanner’s  dubbing.  Soft  and  pliable  belts  have 
three  times  the  adhesiveness,  and  consequently  the 
power,  of  hard  stiff  ones.  For  dry,  warm  places, 
soft,  coarse  leather  will  do  good  service  ;  but  for 
moist  or  damp  places,  the  finest  grained  and  the 


firmest  leather  only,  should  be  used.  A  thick  belt 
is  not  always  stronger  than  a  thin  one,  the  quality 
of  the  leather  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
strength  of  the  belt.  The  best  belts  are  cut  fronx 
the  center  of  the  hide.  A  belt  may  be  made  to  run 
five  years  by  careful  use,  that  would  otherwise  be 
ruined  in  one  year.  A  belt  should  run  free  and 
easy ;  tight  belts  arc  soon¬ 
est  worn  out,  and  they  cause 
the  bearings  of  the  shafting 
to  heat  and  wear  very  quick¬ 
ly.  The  lace-holes  of  belts, 
are  oftener  torn  out  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  belts  too  tight,  than 
by  weakness  of  the  leather. 
The  lace-holes  should  be 
made  with  an  oval  punch, 
the  length  of  the  hole  be¬ 
ing  parallel  with  the  length 
of  the  belt.  The  lacing  of  a 
belt  should  begin  at  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  each  side  should  be 
drawn  up  with  equal  tight¬ 
ness.  The  ends  should  be  cut 
exactly  square,  and  the  liues 
of  holes  parallel  with  the 
ends ;  the  crossing  of  the 
laces  should  never  be  on  the 
pulley  side  of  the  belt.  No 
other  manner  of  connecting 
the  ends  of  the  belts  is  so 
good  as  lacing;  this  is  elastic, 
and  runs  without  noise  or 
jar  over  the  pulleys.  The 
friction  of  a  belt  is  twice  as 
much  on  wood  as  on  iron. 
If  the  pulleys  are  covered 
with  leather,  the  belts  may 
be  run  much  slacker  than 
otherwise,  and  they  will  last 
one-fourth  longer.  When  a 
belt  slips,  the  inner  surface 
should  be  sprinkled  with  a 
mixture  of  Spanish  white 
(fine  whiting)  and  rosin,  fine¬ 
ly  powdered.  If  a  belt  be¬ 
comes  smeared  with  oil  or 
grease,  it  should  be  coated 
with  fuller’s-earth,  and  the 
inside  scraped  with  a  sharp- 
edged  wooden  blade.  Soft 
wood  is  better  for  pulleys 
than  hard  wood ;  for  round 
belts  pear-wood  wheels  are 
the  best.  Tighteners  should 
only  be  applied  to  the  slack 
side  of  the  belt.  If  pulleys 
are  a  long  distance  apart,  it 
will  be  better  to  have  a  loose 
pulley  placed  midway,  and 
use  two  belts  rather  than 
have  so  much  sag  in  one  long 
belt,  as  this  causes  a  flapping- 
motion  and  bears  too  heavily 
on  the  journals.  When  a 
journal  heats,  it  may  best  be 
cooled  by  placing  an  end¬ 
less  belt  of  flannel  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  heated  part,  and  causing  the  lower 
bight  of  the  belt  to  run  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water. 

Pulleys  should  always  be  a  little  wider  than  the 
belt.  When  a  belt  runs  over  one  side  of  a  pulley, 
that  side  of  the  pulley  is  higher  than  the  other,  or 
the  belt  is  shorter  on  that  side.  When  a  belt  be¬ 
comes  mouldy  from  neglect,  it  should  be  well  rub¬ 
bed  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  then  with  pyroligneous 
acid;  this  acid  will  prevent  mouldiness  on  belts 
that  are  used  in  damp  places.  If  the  laces  aro 
gnawed  by  rats  or  mice,  they  should  be  soaked  in 
castor  oil  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  tallow  ; 
no  vermin  will  meddle  with  leather  that  has  been 
dressed  with  castor  oil.  When  a  belt  is  found  to 
slip,  the  slip  will  be  on  the  larger  pulley,  and  not 
on  the  smaller  one.  No  belt  should  ever  run  under 
a  tension  of  over  300  pounds  per  inch  of  section. 
Never  attempt  to  put  a  belt  upon  a  pulley  while  it 
is  in  motion.  All  these  rules,  except  where  the 
contrary  is  obvious,  apply  equally  to  rubber  belts- 
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The  Irises— The  Netted  Iris. 


Many  flowers  fail  of  appreciation  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  produced,  and  their 
abundance.  Take  some  of  our  common  garden 
Irises,  for  example;  their  flowers  for  variety  in 
color  and  beauty  of  texture,  are  really  exquisite, 


tary,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the  engraving,  which 
is  about  the  natural  size.  The  color  of  the  flowers 
is  an  indescribably  rich  blue,  relieved  by  a  blotch 
of  golden  yellow,  the  two  making  a  contrast  that  is 
most  charming ;  added  to  this  beauty  of  color  we 
have  that  of  fragrance,  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  violets,  but  seems  to  us,  -while  equally 
spring-like,  quite  peculiar.  Messrs.  W.  &  Co.  in¬ 


figured  in  Oct.  1871),  and  a  few  others.  Recently,, 
through  the  discoveries  of  travelers,  especially  in 
Western  Asia,  the  number  of  tulips  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  and  there  are  now  some  50  re¬ 
cognized  species.  Within  a  few  years  European, 
cultivators  have  manifested  much  interest  in  the 
species  of  tulips,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great 
beauty,  of  the  gorgeous  type,  while  others  are 


but  they  are  cheap,  a  large  plant  can  be  bought  for 
25  cents,  which  will  give  dozens  of  blooms,  and 
then  being  perfectly  hardy,  it  requires  no  care  what¬ 
ever.  Yet  examine  the  individual  flowers,  and  in 
all  that  constitutes  beauty,  they  are  quite  equal  to 
some  of  the  rare  plants,  such  as  some  Orchids,  the 
plant  of  which  costs  §10  to  start  with,  and  which 
must  be  grown  with  the  greatest  care.  Then  some 
of  the  less  common  Irises,  such  as  the  Ibeiian,  and 
the  Netted,  may  be  treated  as  common  green¬ 
house  or  window  plants,  and  their  beauty  enjoyed 
in  advance  of  their  time  for  blooming  in  the  open 
air,  and  give  the  real  lover  of  plants,  often  a  per¬ 
son  of  moderate  means,  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  as 
much  of  floral  beauty  as  can  those  whose  wealth 
allows  them  to  command  the  most  costly  of  Orchid3 
and  other  rare  plants.  By  no  means  would  we  dis¬ 
courage  the  culture  of  Orchids  and  such  plants,  for 
we  wish  that  more  persons  of  wealth  would  engage 
in  it,  but  we  would  point  out  to  those  with  slender 
purses,  that  there  is  within  their  reach  quite  as 
much  of  intrinsic  beauty  as  the  wealthy  can  com¬ 
mand.  We  were  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  pot  of 
the  Netted  Iris  (Iris  reticulata)  sent  to  us  this  spring 
by  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  growers  of  hardy 
plants,  to  show  us  how  well  it  forced  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cool  greenhouse.  This  species,  about  which 
there  has  been  considerable  confusion  of  names,  is 
a  native  of  the  Crimea ;  it  belongs  to  the  section 
with  bulbous  roots,  and  has  very  long,  narrow,  and 
pale-green,  four-sided  leaves.  The  flowers  are  soli¬ 


form  us  that  this  Iris  is  quite  hardy  with  them,  but 
being  an  exceedingly  early  bloomer,  coming  with 
the  crocuses,  or  a  little  later,  it  may  be  caught  by 
the  late  frosts.  It  forces  with  the  greatest  ease  ; 
if  plants  are  potted  in  the  fail,  and  kept  in  a  cool 
cellar,  or  in  a  common  frame,  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  sunny  window,  where  they  will 
soon  come  into  bloom,  and  give  pleasure  not  only 
by  their  rich  color,  but  by  their  charming  fragrance. 

—  - - mm  «  — - -  - - 

Species  of  Tulip— Greig’s  Tulip. 

No  flowers  make  the  garden  so  gay  in  spring  with 
brilliant  glow  as  the  Tulips,  with  their  crimson,  scar¬ 
let,  orange,  yellow,  and  other  positive  colors.  The 
dealers  make  two  principal  classes,  the  Dwarf  or 
Early,  and  the  Late  or  Show  Tulips ;  aside  from 
these  they  have  a  small  class  of  Double  varieties, 
which  for  a  mass  of  brilliant  color  can  hardly  be 
equalled,  and  the  quaint,  odd  Parrot  tulips. 

The  Early  or  dwarf  varieties,  including  the  popu¬ 
lar  Due  Van  Thol,  are  derived  from  Tulipa  suaveo- 
lens,  of  Southern  Europe.  The  Late,  Show,  or 
Florists’  tulips,  have  T.  Gesneriana  of  Russia  for 
their  parent ;  the  Doubles  and  Parrots  are  supposed 
to  be  crosses  of  these  and  other  species.  Our  cata¬ 
logues  occasionally  offer  a  few,  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  all  told,  of  distinct  species,  such  as  Tulipa 
cornuta,  T.  Gesneriana ,  the  typical  form  of  the 
Show  tulip  (both  of  these,  with  Parrot  tulip,  we 


equally  attractive  for  the  delicacy  of  both  form  and 
color,  and  these  plants  are  likely  to  become  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  spring  garden.  The  most  striking  of  these 
recent  introductions  is  Greig’s  Tulip,  Tulipa  Greigi, 
so  named  in  honor  of  General  Greig,  President  of 
the  “Imperial  Russian  Horticultural  Union,”  dis¬ 
covered  a  few  years  ago  in  Turkistan.  We  received, 
a  few  years  ago,  from  the  remarkable  collection  of 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden  Baden,  Germany,  a 
bulb  of  this,  which  has  been  exposed  for  two  win¬ 
ters  without  protection,  and  fully  confirms  M. 
Leichtlin’s  account  of  its  great  hardiness,  according 
to  whom,  it,  when  its  leaves  are  half  grown,  endures 
a  temperature  of  zero  without  injury.  This  speci¬ 
men  allows  us  to  present  an  engraving,  which,  as 
we  can  not  show  color  as  well  as  form,  fails  to  give 
the  great  brilliancy  of  both  flower  and  foliage.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  being  of  a 
glaucous  green,  abundantly  and  distinctly  blotched 
with  rich  purplish  brown.  The  flower,  which  is 
broadly  goblet-shaped,  is  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter ;  the  general  color  is  of  the  most  vivid 
orange  scarlet ;  at  the  base  of  the  flower  is  a  broad 
blotch,  as  near  black  as  we  ever  find  in  flowers, 
which  is  bordered  by  a  clearly  defined  margin  of 
bright  yellow.  These  colors  produce  a  most  bril¬ 
liant  effect,  and  combined  with  the  lasting  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  bloom,  will  make  it  much  sought  after. 
Such  plants  are  of  comparatively  slow  increase,  and 
it  will  no  doubt  be  some  few  years  before  this  tulip 
will  be  generally  offered  by  dealers.  We  are  oeca- 
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sionally  obliged  to  inform  our  readers  that  we  liave 
no  plants  for  sale.  New  subscribers,  not  knowing 
this,  often  write  for  plants  which  we  illustrate  and 
describe;  we  do  this,  as  a  matter  of  horticultural 
news.  In  this  case,  we  have  one  of  the  very  few 
bulbs  of  the  country.  We  may  say,  as  to  the  plants 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  pages,  if  the  plant 
is  not  in  general  cultivation,  we  mention  the  par¬ 
ticular  dealer  who  furnished  us  with  the  specimen  ; 
if  this  is  not  given,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is 
to  be  had  generally  of  the  dealers  in  such  articles. 

- —am  .p.  am  - 

One  Grape  Vine. 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 


In  the  previous  two  articles  we  have  endeavored 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  a  vine  grows,  and 
illustrated  it  by  the  growth  of  a  newly  planted  vine, 
which  should  always,  the  first  year,  be  restricted  to 
a  single  shoot.  We  here  briefly  recapitulate  these 
points,  as  it  is  important  to  impress  them  thorough¬ 
ly  upon  the  mind  of  the  grower.  We  have  shown 
that  this  shoot  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  parts 
— a  length  of  stem,  a  swollen  place,  or  node,  at 
which  is  produced  on  one  side  a  leaf,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  tendril— or  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fruit.  Stem,  leat,  tendril  (or  cluster),  in 
succession.  These  are  all  the  parts  on  the  little 
vine  of  the  present  season’s  growth,  and  all  that 
there  is  on  any  vine  of  the  growth  of  many  years. 
At  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  main  shoot,  are 
produced  laterals,  or  side  shoots,  but  these  are  but 
repetitions  of  the  main  shoot,  a  section  of  stem,  a 
leaf  and  tendril,  and  these  repeated  as  long  as  the 
vine  continues  to  grow.  If  the  vine  is  an  old  one, 
no  matter  how  old,  eacu  shoot  that  has  started  this 
spring,  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  like  that  from 
the  newly  planted  vine,  except  at  its  few  (3  or  4) 
lower  nodes,  instead  of  teudrils  there  will  be  clus¬ 
ters.  An  old  vine,  especially  if  it  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed,  appears  confusing,  but  examine  it  carefully ;  all 
that  will  be  found  is  the  wood  of  former  years, 
which  has  ripened  and  become  hard,  and  from 
this  spring  new  shoots,  precisely  like  those  we 
have  described.  It  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  more 

About  tli©  laterals. 

When  the  leat  upon  the  shoot  is  well  developed, 
there  will  be  found  at  the  base  of  its  petiole  (or 
leaf-stalk)  two  buds,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  last 
month.  Only  one  of  these  will  start  and  push  out 
a  shoot,  the  lateral.  This  will  be,  as  already  stated, 
a  repetition  of  the  shoot  from  which  it  springs  ;  if 
allowed  to  grow,  it  will  take  away  from  the  nour¬ 
ishment  of  that  shoot,  and  besides,  make  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  needless  stems  and  leaves.  Many  years  ago, 
before  the  mutter  was  well  understood,  it  was  ad- 


PINOHING  THE  LATERALS. 


vised  to  pull  out  this  lateral  altogether — a  great 
mistake.  If  this  lateral  were  allowed  to  grow,  the 
other  bud  would  remain  dormant,  and  be  ready  for 
next  year’s  growth  and  fruit,  but  if  it  were  pulled 
out  altogether,  then  the  other  hud  would  start,  to 
the  great  injury  of  next  year’s  fruiting  of  the  vine. 
Here  was  a  necessity  for  a  coinpi'omise,  the  growing 
lateral  must  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  yet  not  so 


much  checked  as  to  cause  the  other  bud  to  start. 
This,  as  briefly  stated  last  month,  is  accomplished 
by  pinching.  As  soon  as  the  lateral  has  made  two 
or  three  leaves,  pinch  out  all  but  the  loioer  one; 
a  bud  from  the  axil  of  this  lower  leaf  will  soon 
start,  and  when  this  has  two  or  three  leaves,  again 
pinch  out  all  but  the  lower  one  ;  if  there  is  another 
start — there  will  be  rarely  more  than  three — pinch 
again.  The  engraving,  from  Fuller’s  excellent 
“Grape  Culturist”  (which  every  grape  grower 
should  have),  shows  this  clearly.  At  /is  the  lateral, 
which  has  been  pinched  once  at  a  ;  this  has  made  a 
second  start,  and  now  needs  to  be  pinched  at  b,  and 
so  on.  We  say  “pinched,”  because  at  the  proper 
time  for  the  work,  the  shoots  are  all  succulent,  and 
the  work  can  be  done  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
and  much  more  rapidly  than  would  be  supposed 
from  the  description.  This  is  to  be  done  on  the 
newly  planted  vine  in  order  to  get  as  strong  a  main 
shoot  as  possible  ;  it  is  done  on  the  old  vine  to 
control  the  growth,  and  secure  strong  buds  for 
next  year’s  fruiting.  In  directing  the  setting  of  the 
vine  in  April,  a  stake  about  6  feet  high  was  advised  ; 
the  vine,  as  it  grows,  is  to  be  kept  tied  to  this,  but 
not  too  tightly,  and  when  it  reaches  the  top,  let  it 
sway  about  at  will.  A  vine  thus  supported  has 
no  need  of  tendrils,  and  they  may  be  pinched  off 
when  quite  young  and  tender  ;  in  a  short  time  they 
become  tough  and  .viry ;  this  is  not  important,  but 
it  saves  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  away  at  the 
fall  pruning.  The  insects,  that  will  attack  the 
young  vine  now,  are  usually  large  beetles  and 
caterpillars,  which  should  be  sought  for  and  hand¬ 
picked,  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  every  leaf  whole 
and  healthy.  Examine  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
frequently,  and  if,  especially  in  a  hot,  moist  time, 
slight  grayish  patches  are  found  here,  or  on  the 
young  shoot,  it  is  mildew,  and  must  be  checked  by 
a  free  dusting  of  sulphur,  blown  from  a  bellows. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


A  friend  kindly  reminds  me  that  “The  Pines” 
have  not  been  heard  from  thus  far  this  year.  Had 
I  undertaken  a  monthly  series,  I  should  apologize, 
but  1  may  as  well  say,  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  our 
many  new  readers,  that  these  notes  are  given  when 
it  is  more  convenient,  and  more  economical  of 
space,  to  condense  a  number  of  matters  by  writing 
in  the  first  person  than  it  is  to  make  separate  arti¬ 
cles  under  the  editorial  “  we.”  After  the  unusual 
winter — really  for  once,  at  the  East,  at  least,  the 
winter  has  been  unusual— I  expected  to  find  more 
or  less  damage  had  been  done.  When  a  winter  is 
so  very  mild  as  the  last  was,  plants  are  not  fairly 
dormant ;  they  are  in  an  excitable  state,  and  when 
a  cold  snap  does  come  (and  we  had  several  last  win¬ 
ter  comparatively  cold),  injury  is  likely  to  result. 
This  spring  has  shown  but  little  damage  of  this 
sort,  but  that  was  where  I  should  least  expect  it, 

Among  the  Klaekfoe t-rles. 

The  “Dorchester”  badly  killed  ;  “Wilson’s  Early” 
less  so,  while  “Kittatinny,”  always  the  hardiest,  is 
here  and  there  killed  back  for  some  distance.  On  the 
first,  scarcely  a  cane  is  alive.  The  Raspberries, 
too,  seem  to  be  somewhat  injured.  Bui  as  I  have 
made  a  new  raspberry  plantation  to  replace  the  old 
one,  the  loss  is  of  little  consequence.  I  have  a 
number  of  peach-trees  that  are  of  southern  origin, 
and  these  varieties  are  rarely,  on  this  account,  even 
tried  so  far  north  as  this,  yet  every  one  of  them 
escaped  harm,  and  came  out  iu  full  bloom....! 
think  that  I  mentioned  last  spring,  that,  after  many 
vain  trials  with  seeds  that  would  not  grow,  I  started 

A  Bed  of  Sea  Kale, 

by  importing  the  roots,  and  was  at  last  able  to  en¬ 
joy  a  vegetable  so  popular  in  England.  When  look¬ 
ing  after  it  early  this  spring,  I  found  that,  in  the 
hurry  of  fall  work,  the  covering  of  manure  to  the 
bed  had  been  omitted,  and  worse  than  that,  the 
plants  had  been  originally  set  so  near  the  surface 
that  the  crowns  had  been  injured  and  were  decay¬ 
ing.  This  was  a  sad  disappointment,  but  1  had  the 
roots  dug  up — enormous  roots  they  were  ;  the  de¬ 
cay  was  confined  to  the  crowns,  and  all  sound  be¬ 


low.  These  roots  were  cut  into  four-inch  pieces* 
and  put  into  the  sand  of  a  propagating  bench.  It 
was  surprising  to  see  how  freely  they  formed  buds 
and  roots,  and  there  was  soon  Sea  Kale  enough  to 
make  a  large  plantation.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not 
regret  the  mishap,  as  no  doubt  I  should  have  been 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  this  spring’s  crop  from  a  few 
stools,  in  order  to  propagate  a  larger  quantity  of  a 
plant  that  is  very  acceptable  in  early  spring,  before 
asparagus  comes,  and  which  may  be  had  very  early 
by  a  little  forcing,  by  covering  the  beds  with  hot 
manure.  There  are  many  who  regal'd 

The  Wild  Dandelion, 

as  gathered  from  the  meadows  and  road-sides,  as 
the  most  acceptable  of  spring  “greens.”  It  has  a 
rather  pronounced  bitterness,  which,  to  some,  sug¬ 
gests  medicinal  qualities,  and  it  is  eaten  by  them 
with  a  notion  that  it  is  “healthy,”  which  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Dandelion  generally  is,  but  whether  it  is 
healthful  or  not,  I  never  cared  to  inquire.  Having, 
like  Japhet  (or  was  it  Jacob?),  studied  the  “  rudi- 
mans  ”  over  a  mortar  and  pestle,  I  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  my  food  and  medicine  on  different  dishes, 
and  have  sternly  insisted  that  tomatoes  were  not, 
as  alleged,  medicinal,  for  if  they  were,  I  would  not 
eat  them.  —But  this  is  a  digression. — To  all  who  like 
dandelions,  let  me  advise  them  to  cultivate  them. 
Sow  “  Vilmorin’s  Improved”  at  once,  and  give 
them  about  18  inches  apart  each  way,  or  in  two-foot 
rows,  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Next  spring  there 
will  be  dandelions,  each  one  of  which  will  be  as 
large  as  half  a  dozen  wild  ones,  and  a  “  mess  ”  can 
be  cut  in  five  minutes  that  it  would  take  a  boy— al¬ 
lowing  for  a  boy’s  digressions — half  a  day  to  hunt 
up  here  and  there.  Then  as  to  quality  there  is  no 
comparison;  grown  in  a  manured  soil,  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  struggle  with  the  grass,  they  are  vastly  more 
tender,  while  the  often  too  distinct  bitterness  of 
the  wild  plant  is  subdued  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  is  really  acceptable  —  though  I  trust  not 
“  healthy.”  Several  years  ago  you  illustrated  the 

11  Common  Moss  Pink,” 

Phlox  subulata,  which,  in  its  ordinary  pink  form,  is 
one  of  the  plants  met  w*'th  in  old  gardens,  but  like 
many  other  good  old  things,  is  now  less  frequently 
planted  than  its  merits  warrant.  The  white  variety 
(in  European  catalogues,  under  the  incorrect  name 
Phlox  nivea,  and  also  P.  Nelsoni )  is  more  rare,  and 
more  striking.  Getting  a  bit  of  it  some  years  ago, 
we  went  on  dividing  it  from  year  to  year,  thinking 
so  good  a  thing  would  be  wanted  for  exchanges, 
and  found  last  year  that  we  had  a  large  lot  on 
hand.  Not  wishing  to  throw  so  good  a  thing  away, 
it  was  put— of  all  places — in  the  vegetable  garden, 
a  row  200  feet  long.  This  spring  it  had  formed  a 
bed  some  three  feet  wide,  and  of  the  above  named 
length,  and  it  was  “  a  sight  to  behold.”  Seen  from 
a  little  distance  in  the  sun,  it  out-dazzled  a  snow¬ 
bank  for  brilliant  whiteness,  while  by  one  standing 
close  to  it,  could  not  see  a  leaf  for  the  continuous 
sheet  of  flowers.  Let  those  interested  in  cemetery 

planting  make  a  note  of  the  White  Moss  Pink _ 

Several  years  ago  I  had  one  of  the  first  plants  of 
Iberian  Sris,  Iris  lberica, 

that  were  brought  to  this  country  ;  when  it  bloomed 
I  had  a  drawing  of  it  made  for  “Hearth  and  Home,” 
judging  from  my  single  plant,  I  thought  that  the 
European  illustrations  of  the  same  were  needlessly 
exaggerated.  The  flower,  as  it  was,  seemed  to  me 
fine  enough  ar.d  largje  enough,  without  going  be¬ 
yond  nature.  The  original  plant  has  now  grown  into 
a  large,  well-established  clump,  and  its  flowers  this 
spring  out-do  iu  size  any  of  the  European  cuts  that 
I  thought  so  much  beyond  the  truth.  If  you  still 
have  that  engraving,  I  wish  you  would  publish  it 
[see  page  220. — En.],  that  it  may  make  this  strangely 
beautiful,  and  perfectly  hardy,  plant  better  known. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  twice  as  large  as  that  from  which  the  engrav¬ 
ing  was  taken,  which  shows  that  hardy  plants  are 
only  seen  at  their  best  when  thoroughly  established. 
The  upper,  erect,  divisions  of  the  flower  are  nearly 
pure  white,  with  occasional  veins,  while  the  lower 
ones  are  thickly  lined  with  a  peculiar  purplish- 
brown,  and  each  with  a  large  purple  spot,  so  dark 
that  it  is  well-nigh  black.  Then  the  whole  flower 
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has  a  peculiar  crape-like  texture  that  is  most  pleas¬ 
ing.  The  low  stature  of  the  foliage,  not  over  6 
inches,  with  the  enormous  size  of  the  flower,  make 
it  an  admirable  plant,  whether  for  the  early  spring 
border,  or  for  forcing . Was  there  ever  such 

A  Show  of  Fruit  XSloasoms 

as  now  ?  Whatever  may  have  happened  to  the 
peach  tree6  just  south  of  us,  about  here— 12  miles 
from  New  York— the  country  is  all  a  gay  garden. 
Old  orchards,  fit  only  for  fire-wood  and  breeding- 
grounds  for  the  Tent-caterpillar,  are  “things  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ” — a  week.  Apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  the  few  peaches,  all,  like  Sophy 
Squeer’s  sensibilities,  are  in  “full  blow.”  The 
abundant  blooming  is  not  confined  to  fruit-trees, 
but  the  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  appear  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  profuse  inflorescence.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  this,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  is  the  For- 
sythias — sometimes  called  “  Golden-bell,”  usually 
one  of  the  most  free  as  well  as  one  of  our  earliest 
spring  6hrubs ;  this  made  the  poorest  show  I  can 
recollect.  For  an  early  shrub,  of  rather  low  growth, 

Tlianberg’s  Spiraea,  Spircea  Thunbergii, 

is  to  be  especially  commended ;  it  grows  3  or  4  feet 
high,  and  has  a  most  graceful  form  ;  its  flowers  are 
like  very  minute  roses,  of  the  purest  white  ;  these 
are  produced  in  clusters  of  three,  all  over  the  bush, 
and  make  each  slender,  curving  branch  a  garland 
of  itself.  When  out  of  flower,  the  foliage  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  the  leaves  being  small  and  of  a  light  green.  It 
flowers  in  April,  and  earlier  than  any  other  Spiraea 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  All  these  qualities 
combine  to  make  this  Spiraea  one  of  the  best.... 
What  a  pity  that  the  bloom  of  the 

Double-Flowering  Fruit  Trees, 

such  as  the  double  peaches,  cherries,  etc.,  is  of  such 
short  duration.  They  are  of  great  beauty  while 
they  last,  but  one  does  not  care  to  give  room,  for  a 
whole  year,  to  a  tree  that  gives  returns  for  only  a 
week,  or  less.  I  have  a  scarlet,  double  peach,  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen,  that  makes  a 
grand  show  for  a  few  days,  but  it  already  takes  up 
too  much  room. 

The  Fruiting  ot  Wistaria. 

I  notice  thatan  English  journal  quotes  our  friend 
Thomas  Meehan,  of  the  “  Gardeners’  Monthly,”  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Chinese  Wis¬ 
taria  fruits  only  when  trained  as  a  pillar,  and  that 
when  allowed  to  ramble  at  will,  this  vine  is  always 
barren.  This  is  such  a  strange  statement,  that  I 
think  Mr.  Meehan  must  have  been  misquoted.  In 
recalling  the  fruiting  Wistarias  that  I  have  known, 
I  find  that  they  have  been  among  the  most  neg¬ 
lected.  I  pass  one  almost  daily,  which  rambles 
over  a  veranda,  and  up  to  a  roof,  which  probably 
never  felt  the  touch  of  a  knife,  much  less  was 
trained  to  a  pillar,  or  to  anything  else,  yet  it  hung 
so  full  of  pods  that  I  called  the  attention  of  a  seed- 
dealer  to  it,  and  he  obtained  the  stock. 

Garden  Thieves.— No  kind  of  robbery  is  more 
annoying  than  that  of  plants  and  fruit.  In  most 
parts  of  this  country,  the  taking  of  flowers  and 
fruit  is  not  looked  upon  as  actual  robbery,  and  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  special  law,  as  there  is  in  some  States, 
the  depredator  can  only  be  prosecuted  for  “  tres¬ 
pass,”  and  the  prosecutor  has  to  establish  the  fact 
that  a  certain  amount  of  damage  in  money,  has 
been  sustained.  One  may  have  a  flower  which  is  to 
him  of  a  value  that  can  not  be  expressed  in  money, 
or  his  tree  may  for  the  first  time  bear  a  single  pear, 
worth  to  the  owner  more  than  a  bushel  of  similar 
fruit  in  the  market,  yet  the  matter-of-fact  judge, 
will  charge  the  matter-of-fact  jury  to  find  damages 
to  the  market  value  of  the  articles  “trespassed” 
upon.  In  a  recent  suit  in  England,  two  scamps, 
who  had  stolen  Snowdrops  and  other  bulbs  from  a 
garden,  were  sentenced  to  seven  years  of  penal  ser¬ 
vitude  each.  A  most  sensible  judge  was  on  the 
bench,  who,  finding  that  the  thieves  had  before 
served  three  and  eighteen  months  for  similar  of¬ 
fences,  and  were  not  cured,  concluded  that  it  was 
of  no  use  to  be  lenient  with  them,  but  gave  them 
seven  years  each  !  “Most  worthy  judge  !  ” 
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Combinations  of  Flavors. 

A  friend  who  has  availed  herself  of  unusual  facili¬ 
ties  for  studying  French  cookery,  has  given  me 
6ome  of  the  results  of  her  inquiries  and  experi¬ 
ments.  In  Professor  Blot’s  book  we  were  told  to 
use  a  “  sprig  ”  of  this  and  a  “pinch  ”  of  that,  with 
an  indefiniteness  quite  puzzling  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced.  I  have  seen  recipes  for  flavoring,  which 
were  poor  guides  for  beginners,  or  indeed  for  most 
housekeepers,  because  the  proportions  were  all 
given  in  ounces  and  fractions  of  an  ounce.  One 
wishing  to  follow  them,  and  having  no  scales,  might 
possibly  buy  the  exact  quantities  separately  and 
mix  them  afterwards.  But  my  friend  has  it  ail  re¬ 
duced  to  teaspoonfuls  and  tablespoonfuls,  of  the 
medium  size,  and  made  just  level  full.  She  says  her 
preparations  are  those  recommended  by  the  most 
celebrated  French  cooks,  only  they  give  them  by 
weight,  and  she  has  made  them  easier  for  our  use 
by  reducing  them  to  level  spoonfuls.  A  larger  or 
smaller  amount  may  be  made  at  one  time  by  doub¬ 
ling  or  halving  the  proportions.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
to  begin  with  a  small  quantity. 

The  American  Agriculturist  gave,  a  while  ago,  di¬ 
rections  for  drying  and  preserving  various  sweet 
herbs,  as  powders,  kept  covered  in  bottles  or  cans. 
Powdered  herbs  and  ground  spices  are  those  used 
in  these  flavoring  combinations,  and  after  mixing, 
they  should  be  kept  from  the  air  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  They  are  used  in  soups,  stews,  hashes,  etc. 

Flavoring  Mixture  for  Soups. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  each  of  Parsley,  Sweet  Mar¬ 
joram,  Winter  Savory,  Lemon  Thyme,  Sweet  Basil ; 
all  dried  and  rubbed  to  a  coarse  powder  ;  also  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  Thyme,  and  Bay  Leaf ;  one 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  Marjoram  and  Rosemary. 

Flavoring  for  Meat  Hash  and  Force-incat. 

One  tablespoonful  each  of  Black  Pepper,  Cayenne 
Pepper  ;  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  Cloves,  and 
of  Nutmeg.  Keep  this  mixture  dry  and  closed 
from  the  air.  In  using  it,  take  about  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  this  flavoring  mixture  to  four 
parts  of  Salt— a  tablespoonful  of  the  spiced  salt  for 
each  pound  of  chopped  meat. 

Keeping  Meat  in  Mot  Weather, 

Great  is  the  convenience  of  a  good  refrigerator! 
But  many  of  us,  who  live  in  the  country,  have  to 
get  along  without  such  a  convenience.  Farmers’ 
families,  who  often  depend  upon  the  butcher’s 
meat-cart  for  supplies  of  fresh  meat,  are  annoyed 
by  the  bother  and  the  waste  that  comes  of  getting 
more  beef  or  mutton  on  hand  than  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  use  up  before  it  becomes  tainted.  The 
most  foolish  waste,  is  to  eat  more  of  it  than  you 
need,  with  the  idea  of  “saving  it;”  the  doctor's 
bill  that  may  result  from  over-loading  the  digestive 
organs  is  not  so  good  a  show  of  economy,  as  the 
fresh  eggs  you  might  coax  from  the  hens  by  feeding 
them  any  excess  of  meat.  The  meat,  should  first 
be  wiped  clean  and  dry.  Some  sprinkle  it  well  in 
all  parts  with  salt.  Others  use  black  pepper  plen¬ 
tifully  (washing  and  wiping  it  well  before  using  it 
to  remove  the  pepper  or  salt),  and  then  hang  it  in 
the  coolest  place  possible — some  in  the  well,  others 
in  a  cellar.  Perhaps  the  best  precaution  is  to  wrap 
it  in  a  dry  cloth,  and  cover  it  with  charcoal-dust. 
Some  say  that  wood  ashes  will  answer  about  as  well 
as  charcoal,  but  I  only  know  the  virtues  of  char¬ 
coal  by  experience.  I  have  found  that  charcoal 
will  even  remove  a  slight  degree  of  taint.  I  am 
told  that  mutton  is  improved,  as  well  as  preserved, 
for  a  short  time,  by  wrapping  it  in  a  cloth  wet  with 
vinegar,  and  laying  it  on  the  bottom  of  a  dry  cellar. 
All  kinds  of  meat,  including  fish  and  fowl,  may  be 
preserved  in  brine  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

Drawing  Lessons  at  Monte. 

A  lady  in  Washington  Territory  writes  me,  asking 
some  advice  about  teaching  her  children  to  draw. 


She  says  they  live  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery, 
and  they  want  to  hang  pictures  of  it  somewhere  be- 
sidesou  “Memory’s  walls.”  Prof.  Huxley  thinks  that 
every  child  who  is  to  be  good  for  anything  in  art  or 
science,  or  in  anything,  except  the  merest  drudgery, 
ought  to  learn  to  draw  ;  not  to  make  fine  pictures, 
perhaps,  but  to  be  able  to  sketch  with  some  degree 
of  exactness  and  quickness.  He  says  that  this  re¬ 
quires  no  especial  talent,  for  anybody  who  can  learn 
to  write  can  learn  to  draw.  I  think  he  is  right.  I 
think,  too,  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  adds  much 
to  one’s  happiness  through  life,  even  if  the  art  is 
seldom  practised,  in  enabling  us  better  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  Nature  in  all  her  forms.  But  I  must 
be  practical.  The  Kindergarten  method  is,  to 
practise  straight  lines  for  a  considerable  time,  be¬ 
ginning  with  half-inch  lines,  and  making  them 
gradually  longer,  first  vertical  lines,  then  horizontal, 
then  oblique.  This  is  intended  for  young  children 
between  three  and  seven  years  of  age.  It  is  good 
practice  at  any  age,  but  1  should  never  confine  a 
child  to  it  if  it  is  found  to  be  dull  or  tiresome.  All 
careful  practice  with  pen  or  pencil  helps  toward 
drawing.  Train  the  fingers  to  careful  copying, 
and  the  eye  to  exact  measurements  and  comparisons. 
But  if  a  child  wants  to  make  pictures,  let  it  begin  at 
once  to  copy  them.  It  is  well  to  use  the  common 
drawing-cards  if  one  can  get  them  conveniently, 
but  any  simple,  well-printed  pictures  will  do.  There 
are  plenty  of  them  in  the  Little  Readers,  and  other 
school  books  ;  and  in  such  papers  as  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  the  cuts  are  very  clear  and  beautiful. 
But  little  should  be  attempted  at  first— just  a  dog’s 
head,  or  a  small  bird,  or  a  tree.  Only  one  pencil  is 
necessary  at  first,  and  of  course  the  best  is  the  best, 
but  use  whatever  you  can  get,  if  Faber’s  drawing 
pencils  are  not  within  reach.  The  best  number  for 
a  siugle  pencil  is  Faber’s  3.  If  the  scenery  is  so 
charming  that  the  children  want  to  attempt  copy¬ 
ing  it  at  once,  let  them  try.  They  will  probably 
see  too  much,  or  too  great  a  diversity  of  detail, 
covering  too  large  a  picture.  Teach  them  to  cut 
out  little  pictures  from  the  large  landscape  before 
them — a  single  rock  with  the  weeds  growing  about 
it,  or  a  solitary  tree,  or  clump  of  trees.  If  they  try 
this  before  they  have  copied  considerable,  they 
should  often  examine  good  engravings  to  6ee  how 
the  strong  points  are  brought  out,  how  different 
kinds  of  foliage  are  reproduced,  and  to  learn  what 
there  is  unsatisfactory  in  their  own  attempts. 

An  Improvement  in  Family  Circulars. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  described  the  latest  and  best 
invention  then  known,  for  promoting  sociability 
among  scattered  members  of  a  family— the  family 
circular,  regular  in  its  rounds,  and  without  apparent 
beginning  or  end.  One  member  sends  it  to  another, 
and  that  one  to  the  next  in  order,  this  one  to  the 
next,  and  so  on.  As  it  goes  around  in  regular 
order,  each  one  adds  a  fresh  letter  of  his  own,  and 
taking  out  the  letter  of  the  one  to  whom  he  6ends 
the  budget ;  so  that  no  one  gets  his  own  letters 
back  again,  but  each  one  gets  fresh  news  from  all 
of  the  others  at  each  round.  In  the  Yankee  family 
where  this  idea  originated,  they  now  have  a  new 
wrinkle.  It  is  this  :  Each  one  is  supplied  with  the 
same  kind  of  paper,  having  a  margin  next  to  the 
fold ;  this  margin  is  left  blank.  Then  the  letters 
taken  out  are  preserved  and  bound  in  volumes  to 
be  handed  down  in  the  family.  As  Thomas  always 
sends  the  budget  to  Richard,  and  Richard  to  Henry, 
of  course  Thomas  keeps  all  of  Richard’s  letters,  and 
Richard  keeps  Henry’s.  This  was  proposed  for 
adoption  in  our  family,  but  one  member  protests 
that  her  letters  are  so  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable, 
that  she  does  not  want  them  preserved.  1  fancy 
that  the  bright-eyed  boy,  whose  baby  antics  are  so 
lovingly  chronicled  iu  those  letters,  might,  some 
years  hence,  differ  with  her  opinion  of  the  letters 
which  drop  out  into  my  desk  month  after  month. 
When  I  was  in  my  teens,  I  spent  many  afternoons 
in  my  father’s  garret,  rummaging  an  old  barrel  of 
family  letters,  written  half  a  century  before,  which 
seemed  to  me  the  most  interesting  reading  I  could 
find.  A  member  of  our  “  family  circle  ”  sends  me 
in  the  last  circular  the  following  recipe. 

Scalloped  Veal. 

The  rule  is  the  same  as  for  scalloped  oysters,  and 
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may  be  used  for  cooking  any  kind  of  cold  meat, 
and  when  crackers  can  not  conveniently  be  had,  a 
good  dish  may  be  made  of  it,  by  substituting  bread 
crumbs  for  cracker  crumbs.  Put  a  layer  of  Cracker 
Crumbs  in  the  bottom  of  a  pudding  dish.  Wet  this 
with  Milk.  Cover  with  a  layer  of  finely  chopped 
Boast  Veal.  Season  the  Meat  with  Salt  and  Pepper 
tand  other  flavoring  if  you  choose),  and  scatter  bits 
of  Butter  over  it.  Then  put  a  layer  of  Cracker 
Crumbs  wet  with  Milk,  another  of  Seasoned  Meat, 
and  so  on  alternately,  finishing  with  a  layer  of 
Crackers,  mixed  with  a  Beaten  Egg.  Cover,  and 
place  it  in  the  oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then 
remove  the  cover,  and  allow  it  to  bake  a  nice  brown. 
This  recipe  is  highly  recommended  as  an  excellent 
way  for  warming  over  almost  any  kind  of  cold  meat. 

A  sister,  who  makes  doughnuts  (I  never  do), 
offers  me  the  following  recipe  for 

SSaised  Douglmiits, 

One  pint  of  New  Milk,  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
Sugar,  one  half  cup  of  Yeast,  and  a  little  Salt.  Stir 
thick  with  Flour,  and  let  it  rise  over  night.  In  the 
morning  add  as  little  Flour  as  will  make  the  dough 
thick  enough  to  roll  out  about  an  inch  thick.  Cut 
in  squares  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  As  you  drop 
them  into  the  hot  fat,  stretch  them  out  longer,  and 
fry  them  thoroughly.  They  are  (said  to  be)  excel¬ 
lent  with  coffee  for  breakfast.  Lard  and  suet,  in 
equal  proportions,  boiling  hot,  is  is  said  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  frying  cakes  than  either  alone. 

Ginger-Snaps,, 

Boil  together  one  pint  of  Molasses  (Sorghum  is 
excellent  for  this),  one  teacup  of  Shortening  (some 
consider  Beef  Suet  the  “  snappiest  ”),  a  pinch  of 
Salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  Ginger.  Let  it  really  boil 
for  about  two  minutes,  then  set  aside  to  cool. 
When  cool,  add  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  Soda, 
and  beat  all  together  thoroughly.  Add  Flour  to 
make  a  dough  as  soft  as  you  can  roll  out  very  thin. 
Cut  into  shapes,  and  bake  in  an  oven  not  too  hot, 
as  they  scorch  very  easily. 

Care  of  Cliildren’s  Foet. 

I  sympathize  much  with  country-bred  children  in 
their  scorn  of  the  notions  of  city-bred  children 
about  going  bare-foot  in  warm  summer  weather. 
“  It  will  make  the  feet  grow  large  !”  Thus  the  little 
feet,  that  ought  to  grow  in  proportion  as  the  rest  of 
the  body  grows,  are  kept  in  shoes  that  fit  as  snugly 
as  possible,  hence  when  the  body  reaches  maturity 
it  is  really  deformed,  because  the  little  feet  dressed 
in  “number  two,”  are  not  proportioned  to  the 
figure  of  medium  bight  and  weight.  The  Chinese 
plan  is  the  same,  only  more  so.  The  use  of  tight 
corsets  is  on  the  same  principle  of  false  art.  So  is 
the  flat-board  used  by  the  “  Flat-head  ”  Indians  to 
“improve”  the  natural  shape  of  the  head.  I  am 
making  no  plea  now  for  undressed  feet,  but  I  would 
protest  against  tight  shoes  for  anybody — least  of 
all  for  growing  children.  1  know  of  children  who 
have  corns  on  their  feet  in  consequence  of  this 
abuse.  Children  should  not  wear  shoes  that  hurt 
them.  A  little  girl,  who  turns  in  her  toes  when 
walking,  acquired  the  habit  by  wearing,  when  three 
years  old,  a  shoe  that  so  hurt  her  that  she  could 
only  walk  easily  by  turning  in  her  toes.  Corns  on 
the  bottom  of  the  feet  are  often  caused  by  shoes 
with  obtruding  pegs,  or  hard  bunches  in  the  thread 
or  leather,  which  press  into  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

ma-O-a- - 

A  Screen  at  the  House. 


It  is  especially  the  case  in  sparsely  settled  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  that  the  house  is  placed  quite 
near  the  public  road.  This  is  done  to  avoid  a  sense 
of  loneliness,  and  to  allow  the  inmates  a  glimpse  of 
the  few  passers  by,  that  they  may  not  feel  quite  iso¬ 
lated.  It  generally  happens  that  this  advantage,  as 
it  is  regarded,  is  offset  by  the  exposure  of  the  rear  of 
the  house,  the  back-door,  and  the  back-door  yard,  to 
the  gaze  of  all  who  pass,  and  it  becomes  desirable 
to  6but  off  this  view  of  the  premises  by  a  screen, 
which  isnecessary  also,  to  allow  the  inmates  to  pass 
to  the  dairy-house,  wood-shed,  or  other  out-build- 
lings,  unobserved.  Houses,  where  it  can  be  afford¬ 
ed,  are  often  provided  with  screens  of  lattice-work, 


of  two-ineh  slats,  crossing  one  another,  with  a  bot¬ 
tom  board  below,  and  cornice  above,  which  are  in¬ 
variably  painted  white,  while  the  lattice  itself  is 
green.  Such  a  screen,  while  well  enough  in  a  vil¬ 
lage,  is  quite  too  artificial  and  conspicuous  for  a 
country  home.  The  best  screen  for  the  country, 
whether  for  shutting  out  the  view,  or  for  the  shel- 


SCREEN  FOR  A  BACK  YARD. 

ter  it  affords,  is  a  living  one  of  evergreen  trees. 
This,  however,  can  not  be  had  at  once — time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  it,  and  while  this  is  growing 
some  other  may  be  supplied.  Mr.  L.  D.  Snook,  of 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  design  for  a  screen, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  permanent  one,  or  to  serve 
until  one  of  evergreens  has  reached  high  enough 
to  take  its  place.  This,  shown  in  the  engraving, 
has  posts,  7  or  8  feet  high,  which  are  connected 
by  a  cap-piece  of  boards,  cut  as  there  shown,  and 
strands  of  galvanized  iron  wire  (No.  13  or  14),  are 
passed  from  post  to  post,  every  13  or  18  inches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  plant  to  be  used.  One  of 
the  best  plants  for  such  a  screen  is  a  rampant  grow¬ 
ing  grape-vine,  such  as  the  “Clinton,”  or  “Tay¬ 
lor,”  and  until  this  gets  established,  some  annuals, 
such  as  Morning-glories,  or  such  quick-growing 
plants  as  the  Maderia-vine  may  be  used. 


A  Warning  to  Every  Housekeeper- 

including  husband  as  well  as  wife — is  the  account 
published  last  month  (page  169)  of  the  deaths,  at 
Newport,  B.  L,  of  six  persons  in  a  family  of  eight, 
all  occurring  in  rapid  succession.  The  important 
portion  of  this  account,  is  the  almost  absolute  trac¬ 
ing  of  this  mortality  to 
its  cause  —  utter  and 
shocking  neglect  to  re¬ 
move  the  wastes  of  the 
bodies  of  those  eight 
persons.  Here,  in  the 
famed  city  of  Newport 
— the  resort  of  wealthy 
pleasure  seekers,  and 
the  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  community 
widely  known  for  its 
intelligence  and  refine¬ 
ment — was  a  state  of 
affairs  which  could 
not  be  found  in  the 

poorest  “  huddle  ”  of  holes  and  huts,  that  answers 
for  houses  to  the  lowest  of  all  our  tribes  of  savages, 
the  Digger  Indians.  This  condition  was  not  due  to 
poverty,  but,  let  us  hope,  to  ignorance  rather  than 
indifference.  There  are  some  subjects  that,  we 
would  prefer  not  to  write  upon,  but  when,  as  in 
this  case,  it  is  one  not  only  involving  health,  but 
life,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  our  readers,  to  call  things 
by  their  plain  names,  and  to  ask  them  to  put  aside 
all  squeamishness,  while  we  beg  them  to  look  to 
the  condition  of  their  closets  and  privy-vaults. 
There  are  occasional  exceptions,  but  we  know  that, 
take  the  country  through,  outside  of  villages  and 
cities,  where  there  is  public  provision  for  carrying 
off  fcecal  matters,  this  is  the  one  weak  point  in  our 
domestic  arrangements,  and  a  disgrace  to  our  civili¬ 
zation.  Several  years  ago  we  made  a  carriage 


journey  of  several  days,  with  a  party  of  well 
known  pomologists,  through  one  of  the  most  noted 
fruit-growing  districts  in  the  country.  A  region 
not  only  famed  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its 
fruits,  and  the  beauty  of  its  rural  scenery,  but  also 
for  the  refinement  and  hospitality  of  its  people. 
Everything  conspired  to  make  the  visit  in  all  re¬ 
spects  most  charming— save  one.  A  large  share  of 
our  enjoyment  was  neutralized  by  the  horrid  con¬ 
dition  of  the  outbuildings — a  few  at  private  places 
were  bad  enough,  but  those  at  the  three  or  four 
hotels  where  we  were  guests,  were  of  a  kind  and  in 
a  condition  which  need  not  be  described.  Were 
some  enemy  to  human  health,  comfort,  and  de¬ 
cency,  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  very  worst  affair  of 
this  kind  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  we 
arc  quite  sure  that  one  of  these  hotels  would  win 
it,  though  the  competition  among  themselves 
would  be  close.  We  do  not  mention  this  fruit¬ 
growing  district  as  exceptionally  bad,  but  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  neglect  of  sanitary  matters  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  we  should  least  expect  to  find  it.  If 
such  can  occur  in  the  very  oldest  settlements  of 
generally  well-to-do  people,  we  may  expect  newer 
localities,  where  men  are  struggling  to  make  a 
home,  to  be  even  worse.  Diphtheria,  as  in  the 
Newport  case,  is  a  disease  less  frequently  traced  to 
such  causes  than  Typhoid,  and  other  low  forms  of 
fever,  Scarlet-fever,  etc.  That  any  disease  can 
originate  from  neglect  of  the  out-building,  should 
alarm  the  whole  community.  We  frequently  read 
in  the  papers,  that  “the  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  most  substantial  and  influential  citizens  from 
miles  around,”  and  that  “the  sermon  was  most 
impressive,  and  well  calculated  to  comfort  the  af¬ 
flicted  family,”  but  these,  and  similar  obituary  no¬ 
tices,  are  often  quite  incomplete  for  the  lack  of  the 
statement — “the  privy-vault  and  sink-drain  remain 
as  heretofore.”  It  is  probable  that  there  would  be 
less  of  this  neglect,  were  it  not  that  the  subject  is 
commonly  regarded  as  taboo — one  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  “  Water-closet  ”  is  tolerated,  but  “  privy” 
shocks  many  very  nice  people,  who  w  ill  hear  abso¬ 
lute  profanity  without  protest.  In  this  case  we  do 
not  mean  “  water-closets,”  but  privies,  and  we  say 
that,  take  them  throughout  the  country,  from  top 
to  bottom,  shore  to  shore,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  a 
people  called  “  civilized,”  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
decency  and  comfort,  but  in  the  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  one  of  health  ;  and  when  we  hear  of  certain 
deaths  as  “  mysterious  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence,”  we  feel  that  it  would  be  much  more  to  the 
point  to  call  them  “God’s  protest  againt  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  His  natural  laws  ” — laws  which  many  brutes 
observe  more  closely  than  do  many  men.  Th-e  ex¬ 


istence  of  this  danger  is  absolutely  inexcusable,  as 
it  can  be  avoided,  almost  without  trouble  and  with¬ 
out  cost.  Now,  before  w'eather  becomes  settled  at 
raid-summer  heat,  every  common  privy  should  be 
substituted  by,  or  converted  into,  an  ‘  Earth-Closet. v 

Dry  Earth,  not  Sand, 

but  good  loamy  soil,  the  stiffer  the  better,  and  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  destroy  every  of¬ 
fensive  odor,  and  every  unhealthful  emanation. 
Earth-Closets,  or  “Commodes,”  are  very  con¬ 
venient,  and  are  commended  to  those  who  can  af¬ 
ford  them.  They  may  be  placed  in  any  out-build¬ 
ing,  in  any  vacant  closet  or  other  room  in  the  house, 
and  for  invalids  and  delicate  persons,  are  the  great¬ 
est  imaginable  comfort.  But  to  secure  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  dry  earth,  these  are  not  necessary.  An  Earth- 
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Closet  consists  of  a  receptacle  to  hold  the  deposit, 
a  place  to  hold  dry  earth,  and  a  mechanical  contri¬ 
vance  that,  by  pulling  a  handle,  will  allow  a  por¬ 
tion  of  dry  earth  to  fall  upon  and  cover  the  deposit. 
Now  a  soap  box  will  answer  to  hold  the  deposit, 
another  soap  box  will  hold  the  dry  earth,  and  a 
scoop  (an  empty  fruit-can,  if  nothing  better),  will 
answer  in  place  of  the  machinery  for  dropping  the 
earth.  These  articles,  if  bought,  need  not  cost  25 
•cents  ;  but  they,  or  something  that  will  serve,  may 
be  picked  up  on  almost  any  farm.  Having  these,  if 
one  can  not  arrange  them  with  reference  to  a  6eat, 
in  a  convenient  manner,  he  must  be  quite  lacking  in 
tact.  This  outfit  will  be  quite  as  efficacious  as  the 
most  costly  “Commode”  ever  made,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  save  one — some  persons  will  be  so  indifferent, 
lazy,  or  obstinate,  that  they  will  neglect  to  apply  the 
earth.  This  is  a  matter  which  must  be  insisted  upon. 
A  contrivance  of  this  kind  may  be  put  in  a  place 
partitioned  off  in  the  wood-shed  or  other  building, 
and  one  should  also  be  made  at  the  bam  for  the 
farm  hands.  If  the  receptacle  is  small,  it  should 
be  made  the  business  of  some  one  to  empty  it  daily, 
throwing  the  contents  upon  the  manure  heap. 
Several  inquire  whether  the  “  night-soil  ”  is  not 
thus  injured  for  use  as  manure.  Not  perceptibly,  if 
placed  upon  the  manure  heap;  it  is  only  when  it  has 
been  kept  mixed  with  dry  earth  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  a  dry  place,  that  it  is  dissipated.  But  this 
is  of  not  the  least  consequence.  The  value  of  the 
night-soil,  of  a  whole  family  for  all  time,  is  not  to  be 
offset  against  a  single  fit  of  sickness,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  death.  Many  will  find  it  convenient  to  convert 
their  present  out-building  into  an  earth-closet,  and 
as  a  hint  to  this  end  we  give  the  engraving  preced¬ 
ing,  from  a  drawing  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  L. 
D.  Snook,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  old  vault  is  to  be 
first  filled  up,  and  the  building  may  stand  in  its 
original  location,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  most  con¬ 
venient.  As,  when  properly  managed,  no  odor 
whatever  is  given  off,  the  structure  may  be  placed 
as  near  the  house  as  desirable.  In  the  engraving  a 
portion  of  the  house  is  removed  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior.  A  strongly  made  box 
is  provided,  of  such  a  size  as  will  pass  easily  under 
the  seats  Two  joists  are  laid  down  to  support 
wooden  rollers,  with  iron  pins  for  journals,  upon 
which  the  box  may  run,  and  if  large,  the  box  should 
have  ring-bolts,  to  allow  a  horse  to  be  hitched  to  it 
when  carried  away  to  be  emptied,  in  which  case  it  is 
well  to  provide  it  with  runners.  If  not  too  heavy,  it 
may  be  moved  by  two  men,  with  the  aid  of  loose 
rollers.  The  engraving  sufficiently  explains  itself. 

Gathering  the  Dry ‘Eartli. 

In  a  dry  spell,  scrape  up  the  dry  surface  earth, 
from  the  garden  or  plowed  field,  or  use  road  dust 
if  not  sandy.  By  capillary  attraction  the  surface 
earth  is  never  completely  dry.  Harrow  a  space 
thoroughly,  and  throw  the  dry  surface  earth  upon 
a  platform  of  boards  laid  down  for  the  purpose. 
The  hot  sun  will  soon  make  it  completely  dry  ; 
cart  it  in  before  night-fall,  or  if  it  must  be  left 
over  night,  cover  it  from  the  dew  with  boards 
or  other  material.  Store  in  a  dry  place.  It  is 
well  to  collect  enough  to  last  a  year,  and  pass  it 
through  a  screen  to  remove  stones  and  lumps.  One 
more  point  to  be  remembered.  Coal  ashes  are 
quite  as  efficient  an  absorbent  as  dry  earth,  and 
may  be  conveniently  used,  especially  in  winter. 
Finally,  let  the  master  of  the  house  (or  the  mistress) 
insist  upon  two  things — that  the  scoop  and  dry 
earth  shall  he  used,  and  that  no  slops  of  any  kind 
shall  be  poured  into  the  receptable.  Chamber  slops 
are  of  sufficient  value  for  it  to  pay  to  carry  them 
daily  to  the  manure  heap. 


Household  Recipes. 


The  following  come  from  housekeepers  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment,  who  have  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed  and  approve  them. 

“Boston”  Brown  Bread. —  One  pint  each  of 
Indian  and  Rye  Meal ;  I  cup  of  Molasses  ;  II  pint 
Milk  or  Water;  1  teaspoonful  Soda;  1  teaspoonful 
Salt.  Steam  three  hours,  and  then  place  in  the 
oven  and  bake  until  well  browned. 


GirsY  Pudding. — Cut  stale  sponge-cake  into 
thin  slices,  spread  them  with  currant  jelly  or  pre¬ 
serves,  put  two  pieces  together  like  sandwiches. 
Fill  a  dish  with  these;  make  a  soft  custard,  pour 
over  the  cake  while  hot,  and  let  cool  before  serving. 

Pop-Overs. — 1  pt.  Flour  ;  1  pt.  Milk  ;  2  Eggs. 
Eggs  beaten  to  a  froth,  mix  quickly,  and  bake  in 
hot  buttered  cups.  Serve  with  hot  sauce. 

Coffee  Cake.— One  cup  very  strong  Coffee ;  1 
cup  Butter;  2  cups  brown  Sugar  ;  3  Eggs  ;  II  pint 
Flour;  II  teaspoonful  “Royal  Baking  Powder,” 
(or  I  teaspoonful  of  Soda,  and  1  do.  of  C.  Tartar) ; 
1  cup  stoned  Raisins  ;  I  cup  chopped  Citron  ;  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Nutmeg,  and  one  of  Alspice  ;  I  cup  of 
sweet  Milk.  This  will  make  two  good-sized  loaves. 

Citron  Cake.— II  cup  Butter;  2  cups  Sugar  ;  6 
Eggs  ;  1  teaspoonful  “Royal  Baking  Powder,”  (or 
I  teaspoonful  of  Soda,  and  I  do.  Cream  of  Tartar) ; 
1  pint  Flour :  1  cup  Citron,  cut  in  thin  slices.  Rub 
the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  smooth  cream,  add  the 
eggs  two  at  a  time,  beating  5  minutes  between  each 
addition.  Sift  the  flour  and  baking  powder,  add  it 
to  the  butter  and  sugar,  with  the  citron. 

Crullers. — 1  quart  Flour ;  I  cup  Lard  and  Butter 
in  equal  parts  ;  1  cup  Sugar ;  II  teaspoonful  of  “Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  ”  (or  Soda  I  teaspoonful,  Cream  Tar¬ 
tar  1  teaspoon  ful) ;  I  pint  Milk  ;  2  Eggs.  Flavor 
with  Nutmeg.  Sift  flour,  sugar,  and  powder  to¬ 
gether,  rub  in  the  lard  and  butter,  and  add  the 
beaten  eggs  and  milk.  Mix  to  a  dough  and  fry. 

Washington  Cake— St.  Louis,  17S0. — 2  cups  of 
Butter ;  3  cups  Sugar  ;  4  cups  Flour  ;  2  tcaspoonfuls 
of  “  Royal  Baking  Powder  ”  ;  5  Eggs  ;  1  cup  Milk ; 
1  cup  Stoned  Raisins ;  I  cup  Currants ;  I  cup 
chopped  Citron.  Flavor  with  Nutmeg  and  Cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoonful  each. 

Sponge-Cake. — 6  Eggs  ;  3  cups  powdered  Sugar  ; 
4  cups  sifted  Flour;  1  teaspoonful  Soda;  2  of  C. 
Tartar  ;  1  cup  cold  Water,  a  pinch  of  Salt. 


HOTS  <k  (miLS’ 


The  Young  Blicrosieopist’s  Chill. 

Now  that  you  have  learned  to  notice  little  matters,  you 
will  see  many  tilings  that  you  have  passed  by  without 
even  a  thought.  On  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  and  other 
plants,  you  will  often  find  swellings,  and  sometimes  they 
will  he  “  broken  out”  as  if  they  had  a  had  skin-disease. 
While  some  of  these  are  mere  irregular  swellings,  others 
are  singularly  regular  and  some  quite  beautiful.  These 
are  really  puffs,  as  those  swellings  on  plants,  caused  by 
an  insect  within  them,  arc  called.  The  “Oak-Apples,” 
which  almost  every  youngster  knows,  are  very  large 
galls,  caused  by  various  little  gall-flies. 

These  Deaf-Galis 

are  sometimes  produced  by  a  small  mite,  sometimes  a 
plant  louse,  or  one  of  the  two-winged  or  four- winged  flies. 

The  way  leaf  and 
other  galls  are  pro¬ 
duced  is  this :  The 
fly,  or  mite,  lays 
an  egg  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  leaf, 
bud,  stem,  or  wher¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  and 
the  part  soon 
swells  up,  just  as 
your  finger  will 
swell  and  become 
sore  if  you  do  not 
remove  a  splinter 
that  has  entered 
the  flesh.  The  egg 
hatches,  the  little 
grub  or  larva 
grows,  and  feeds 
upon  this  nest  that  the  swelling  makes  for  it ;  in  time  the 
creature  makes  its  growth,  and  comes  out  in  its  perfect 
state,  like  the  parent  that  laid  the  egg.  You  will  find 

Ou  the  Grape-Vine, 

almost  anywhere,  one  or  more  kinds  of  leat-galls.  What 
is  very  curious,  the  galls  produced  by  the  eggs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  insects,  mites,  etc.,  will  cause  the  leaf  to  form — on 
the  very  same  plant,  galls  quite  unlike  in  appearance;  in¬ 
deed  you  migh  tell  them  apart  by  feeling  them  only. 
Figure  1  shows  a  hit  ol  a  grape-vine  leaf,  with  what  are 
called  “  Nail-Galls.”  One  of  these  is  shown  cut  open, 
with  the  larva  inside,  in  figure  2;  this,  when  ready, 


Fig.  1. — “  NAIL-GALLS  ”  ON  LEAF. 


would  come  out  a  little  gnat-like  fly.  In  figure  3  is  a  bit 
of  another  grape-leaf,  with  pretty  scolloped  galls,  the 


work  of  a  louse,  that,  minute,  but  very  destructive  creature 
which  you  must  have  read  of, 

The  Dreaded.  Phylloxera, 
which  has  quite  ruined  some  of  the  vineyards  of  Europe. 
There  are  two  “  types,”  or  styles,  of  this  louse,  one  of 
which— the  most  injurious— attacks  the  roots  of  the  vine, 
and  this  one  which  attacks  only  the  leaves.  I  have 
been  asked  to  say  something  about 

“The”  licit  Douse. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fowls,  I  can’t  describe  "the" 
lien  Louse,  for  there  are  so  many  of  them — half  a  dozen 
or  more.  Here  is  a  port  rait,  figure  4,  of  one  of  the  easiest 
to  find,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest,  being  nearly  a  line 
or  V12-inch  long.  Unless  spe¬ 
cial  care  is  taken,  little  chicks, 
when  they  are  first  hatched,  are 
sadly  afflicted  ;  and  the  feathers 
on  the  head  are  all  alive  with 
them.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  lard  or  oil  will  kill  them. 

Not  only  common  fowls,  hut  all 
other  domestic  birds,  including 
the  delicate  pels,  such  as  the 
canary,  and  the  wild  birds  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest,  tire 
infested  by  parasites— as  ani- 
mals  and  plants  that  live  upon  hen-i.ouse. 

other  animals  and  plants  are  called.  When  any  unusual 
birds  are  shot,  it  is  well  to  examine  them  for  these. 
Lice  are  true  insects,  hut  mites  are  also  found  on  birds. 

If  you  have  house-plants  in  a  warm  dry  room,  the  leaves 
of  such  plants  as  Camellias  may  become  brownish,  and 
the  leaves  of  more  delicate  plants  may  appear  blotched, 
and  begin  to  drop.  And  after  searching  for  the  cause, 
if  you  take  some  leaves  and  go  to  an  experienced  gardener, 
he  will  very  likely  say,  after  a  glance  at  the  leaves. 


“Pooli,  Ked-Spider,  I?Iy  Young  Friend.” 

You  go  home  and  look  for  spiders,  and  find  none.  In 
hot  summer  days,  when  it  is  dry  as  well  as  hot.  ;he  leaves 
of  the  pear-tree,  so  bright  and  fresh  but  awhile  ago,  be¬ 
come  brownish  and  look  in  a  had  way,  and  some  one  who 
knows  about  trees  is  asked  to  tell  what  is  the  matter. 
He  will  very  likely  say,  “  Ah,  Red-Spider— you  have  it 
bad. ’’--You  look  all  around  and  find  no  “Red."  or  any 
other  spiders.  Yon  will  he  told  that  the  Lindens  and 
some  other  shade  trees,  have  “  The  Red-Spider.”  If  you 
are  much  among  gardeners  you  will  learn  from  their  talk 
that  this  “Red-Spider”  is  an  important  fellow, and  won¬ 
der  why,  with  all  the  mischief  that  is  charged  upon  it, 
you  do  not  find  this  remarkable  “Red-Spider.”  There 
are  several  reasons,  the  principal  being  that 


It  Is  Not  Usually  “Rcd,!>  aud  Is  Not  a 
“  Spider,” 

these  joined  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  so  very  small  as  to  be 
barely  visible,  are  good  reasons  why  you  failed  to  find  it. 
So  much  is  said  of  it  by 
gardeners  that  persons  who 
do  not  know  it,  expect  to  see 
some  large  creature.  It  is 
not  a  proper  spider.  The 
spiders  have  their  abdomen, 
or  belly  portion,  joined  to 
the  body  proper  by  a  narrow 
portion  (like  a  waist),  but  t  his 
insect  is  in  one  pice;  hence 
is  classed  as  a  mite,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  spinning  mites, 
as  it  makes  a  web  finer  than 
that  of  any  spider.  Tlteu 
they  are  of  different  colors  on 
different  plants,  and  at  dif-  jrjg_  5 — red  spider — 
ferent  ages,  and  are  green-  YOUNG 

ish,  brown,  rust-colored,  and 

sometimes  bright  red  ;  for  this  reason  the  name  is  mis¬ 
leading.  When  full-grown,  this  mite  is  about  half  a  line 
(or  ‘/si  °f  an  inch)  long,  but  they  are  usually  much. 
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smaller.  They  are  found  mostly  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  where  they  spin  a  web  of  wonderful  fineness, 

beneath  which  they 
live,  feeding  on  the 
juices  of  the  leaves, 
and  breed  in  a  warm 
and  dry  place  with 
great  rapidity.  So 
small  are  they,  and 
so  often  some  other 
color  than  red,  that 
those  who  do  not 
know  what  to  look 
for,  fail  to  see  them, 
and  the  little  pests 
go  on  with  their 
destructive  work. 
Our  Microscope  will 
show  them  very 
plainly.  Figure  5 
is  a  young  and  im¬ 
perfect  male  Red 
Spider,  with  only 
six  legs ;  figure  6 
gives  the  perfect 
and  full-grown  male,  with  eight  legs,  and  two  very  strong 
projections,  or  jaws,  at  the  head.  The  perfect  female  is 
about  the  shape  of  figure  5,  but  has  eight  very  hairy  legs. 

How  to  Kill  the  Red-Spider. 

It.  does  not  like  water,  and  in  greenhouses  where  the 
air  can  be  kept,  moist,  and  the  leaves  often  showered,  it 
does  not  make  much  headway,  but  in  a  dry  and  hot  room 
the  leaves  must  be  lightly  sprinkled  with  sulphur. 

Using  the  Diapli  ragm. 

You  will  remember  that  we  advised  not  to  use  the 
Diaphrag-m  ordinary — that  is,  the  little  plate  with  a  hole 
in  it— but  to  turn  it  outside  the  glasses.  But  when  you 
wish  to  examine  a  small  point  only,  as  an  insect’s  foot, 
turn  in  the  diaphragm,  adjust  the  focal  distance  of  the 
lenses  from  the  object  carefully,  and  then,  with  a  proper 
light,  it  will  bring  out  very  small  things  wonderfully 
plain — even  things  you  would  not  notice  in  looking 
through  the  glasses  ordinarily _ Among  the  many  in¬ 

sect  objects  none  have  more  general  interest  than  the 
Foot  of  tlie  Common  House  Fly, 
which  is  shown  in  figure  7,  rather  larger  than  you  will  be 
able  to  see  it  with  our  Microscope,  although  you  can 
make  out  the  parts  very  clearly  with  that.  Besides  a  pair 
of  strong  claws,  the  foot,  has  two  broad  plates,  which  are 
thickly  covered  with  minute  hairs.  It  is  well  known  that, 
the  fly  can  walk  upon  smooth  glass,  and  can  also  walk  on 
the  ceiling  with  its  body  down  ;  it  has  been  stated  that 
its  feet  are  provided  with  something  thatacts  like  a  boy’s 
sucker,  that  allows  it  to  hold  itself  in  these  positions,  but 
it  is  now  found  that  these  little  hairs  on  the  feet  give  out 


a  sticky  matter,  and  that  this  mainly,  if  not.  wholly,  en¬ 
ables  it  to  walk  on  smooth  surfaces  and  upside  down. 

The  Mouth  Parts  of  the  Honey  Bee 
form  another  interesting  object,  but  it  will  require  some 
care  to  lay  it  out  properly.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  bee  draws  up  its  honey  from  flowers  by  means  of  a 
sucker,  such  as  the  moths  and  butterflies  have  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  they  have  no  proboscis  proper,  but  a 
kind  of  very  long  tongue,  and  they  take  up  the  juices  by 
lapping.  In  figure  8  the  long  dark  portion  in  the  center 
(A)  is  the  “  tongue”  (as  it  is  generally  called,  though  it  is 
really  a  long  lip).  This  is  not  a  tube,  but  solid  and  close¬ 
ly  covered  with  short  hairs,  and  can  be  extended  to  con¬ 
siderable  length.  Each  side  of  this  is  a  lip  (d),  the  two 
forming  a  case  for  the  “  tongue ;  ”  outside  of  these  are 
two  long  jaws  (c),  and  outside  of  these  two  shorter  jaws 
(6).  When  not  in  use,  these  parts  can  be  contracted, 
and  drawn  in  and  occupy  but  little  space. 

Tlie  Eyes  of  Many  Insects 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  especially  those  related  to  the 
bees  and  flies.  Not  having  a  bee  or  any  such'  inpcct  at 


hand,  1  have  borrowed  a  picture  of  a  bee’s  eyes  (fig. 
9)  to  show  you  what  to  look  for.  These  eyes  are  called 


‘‘compound  eyes,”  being  made  up  of  a  great  number 
of  minute  separate  eyes,  or  “ocelli.”  In  the  engrav¬ 
ing  the  right-hand  eye  is  entire,  while  that  on  the  left- 
hand  has  a  portion  of  the  ocelli  removed,  and  some  of 
them  placed  singly  to  show  their  shape.  I  am  not  sure 
that,  you  can  see  these  so  plainly  in  the  bee,  but  I  know 
that  you  can  in  the  Dragon  flies,  or  “  Darning  Needles,” 


which  will  soon  be  abundant,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  are  quite  harmless.  The 
number  of  these  “ocelli  ”  in  the  two  compound  eyes  of  a 
common  house-fly  is  said  to  be  about  4,000,  and  in  some 

Dragon  flies  as  many  as  24,000! _ Some  have  asked  me 

to  give  them  instructions  for 

mounting  Objects. 

There  are  several  methods  of  mounting ;  some  objects 
are  put  up  dry ;  others  in  Canada  Balsam,  or  Dammar 
Varnish,  or  Glycerine  Jelly,  and  others  still  in  some  kind 
of  preserving  liquid.  For  some  kinds  of  mounting  the  cost 
of  materials  and  apparatus  is  too  great,  and  the  amount 
of  care  and  skill  required  are  more  than  quite  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  likely  to  have,  and  those  sufficiently  advanced  in 
microscopic  matters  to  undertake  the  more  difficult  kinds 
of  mounting,  are  likely  to  have  a  work  on  the  microscope 
in  which  such  matters  are  given  more  in  full  than  could 
be  possible  in  these  articles.  Some  of  the  methods  of 
mounting  are.'so  difficult  as  to  be  an  art  of  themselves,  but 
the  one  in  use  for  the  greater  number  of  objects  is 
Mounting  in  Canada  Balsam, 
and  that,  too,  is  the  simplest  of  all.  Still  this  reqnires 
some  care,  and  to  describe  it  properly  will  require  more 
room  than  I  can  give  to  it  this  month  ;  besides  I  need  to 
experiment  a  little  to  see  if  I  can  make  some  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  more  simple.  It  is  well  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  about 
mounting  ;  you  who  never  before  used  a  microscope  can 
have  hardly  become  skillful  enough  to  make  neat  pre¬ 
parations  for  mounting.  Yet  I  will  try  what  we  can  do. 
-  ,.«>  m— - — 

Aunt  Sue’s  I*uzzle-JBox. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  In  sacred  bible.  5.  I  tanned  ?  not  1 1 

2.  Alas!  no  convert,  I.  6.  O  flagrant  coin. 

3.  Agents  maim  men.  7.  Into  iron  grate. 

4.  I  am  in  a  soft  net.  8.  O  fine  fat  cat.  Nip. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  foreign  city.  2.  Pretty  in  a  landscape.  3.  To  hap¬ 
pen.  4.  Moral  perceptions.  5.  In  every  forest.  Xeryion. 

BIBLICAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  give  a  noted  city,  and  the  finals  a  famous 
man  of  olden  time.— 1.  Part  of  a  house.  2.  A  city  of 
Sharon.  3.  The  wife  of  a  Patriarch.  4.  A  word  signify¬ 
ing  “  My  husband.”  5.  An  inflammable  fluid.  6.  A  mu¬ 
sical  instrument.  7.  The  mother  of  a  Prophet.  Isola. 


CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  Washington  but  not  in  Lee, 

My  next  is  in  grasshopper  but  not  in  bee. 

My  third  is  in  meadow  but  not  in  hay, 

My  fourth  is  in  week  blit  not  in  day, 

My  fifth  is  in  sadness  but  not  in  glee, 

My  sixth  is  in  wasp  but  not  in  flea, 

My  seventh  is  in  ton  but  not  in  pound. 

My  eighth  is  in  square  but  not  in  round. 

My  ninth  is  in  yesterday  but  not  in  now. 

My  tenth  is  in  when  but  not  in  how. 

My  eleventh  is  in  walk  but  not  in  run, 

My  twelfth  is  in  cannon  but  not  in  gun. 

My  thirteenth  is  in  Krupp,  who  makes  big  guns. 
Which  weigh  a  very  great  number  of  tons. 

My  whole  engages  the  attention 
Of  monarch  and  of  peasant ; 
l  should  not  like  to  have  it  here, 

I  know  ’would  not  be  pleasant. 

John  W.  Wheatley, 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  2ti  letters: 

My  11,  6.  5,  19,  is  used  for  a  summons. 

My  10,  17,  4,  15,  is  used  by  the  shoemaker. 

My  9,  8,  14,  24,  5,  is  burdened. 

My  25,  24,  26,  2,  is  what  we  all  need. 

My  16,  12,  1,  14,  24,  5,  is  inelegant. 

My  7,  3,  13.  22,  is  to  thrust. 

My  23,  21,  20,  18,  is  the  same  as  the  last. 

My  whole  is  a  well  known  proverb.  W.  H.  S.  F. 

2.  GEOGRAPHICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  28  letters : 

My  16,  18.  2,  12.  is  a  territory. 

My  4,  10,  17,  7,  is  a  river  in  Asia. 

My  24,  26,  6,  5,  3,  15,  is  a  river  in  New  York. 

My  11,  14.  12.  8.  19,  4, 9, 21, 4. 4,  is  a  river  in  Pennsylvania. 
My  22,  1,  25. 5, 23, 13.  is  a  lake  in  one  of  the  Middle  States. 
My  20,  12,  10,  5,  4,  27,  28,  3,  is  the  Capital  of  a  Southern 
State. 

My  whole  is  where  this  enigma  was  made.  F.  W.  Parks. 
SYNCOPATION  AND  TRANSPOSITION. 

(In  each  of  the  following  sentences  are  two  blanks  ; 
one  letter  is  to  be  taken  from  the  word  that,  fills  the  first 
blank,  and  the  rest  of  the  letters  are  to  be  transposed,  to 
make  a  word  that  shall  fill  the  second  blank  and  make 

sense  of  the  sentence ;  e.  g. — “The  men  took  their - 

with  them  to - the  premises.”  Fill  the  first  blank 

with  the  word  “wives,”  syncopate  the  letter  s,and  trans¬ 
pose  the  remainder  [“  wive ”]  into  the  word  “  view  ”  for 
the  second  blank.) 

1.  The - was  escorted  by  a - .  (The  remainder 

not  transposed.) 

2.  I  ate  a  boiled - at - . 

3.  The - was  pleased  with - visit. 

4.  I  procured  the - ,  but  I  had  to  give  a  pretty 

good - for  i  t. 

5.  The - was  situated  at  the  end  of  the - . 

6.  Sometimes  it  is  not - to - “  No." 

7.  I - that  the  plant  is  a  species  of - . 

8.  They  managed'  to - the  officers  after  fighting 

their - . 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Lee,  G.  W.  Evans. 

S.  W.  W.,  Juliet  P.,  “  Word-Builders  ”  (I  am  glad  that 
so  many  have  enjoyed  the  game),  J.  II.  B.,  B.  A.  Metz, 
Frank,  Minnie  B.  B.  (answers  should  always  accompany 
puzzles  sent,  for  publication),  Freddie  L.  Hurley,  I.  E.  W. , 
Marion,  and  others,  whose  favors  1  hope  to  answer  at- 
some  future  time. 

Answers  must  be  postponed  to  next  month. — Ed. 


P.  O.,  Brooldyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111 


Aunt  Sue’s  Oiuts. 


Annie  F.  C.— Those  “Shawl-covers”  are  very  con¬ 
venient  for  lady-travelers,  and  I  will  “give  directions” 


% 

P  o  t  1 

Fig.  1. — PABT  OF  SHAWL-COVER. 


for  one  with  pleasure.  You  will  need  one  yard  and  a  half 
of  “  green  Itussia  linen-twilled  crash,”  18  inches  wide) 
(it  costs  about  22c.  a  yard),  three  6c.  pieces  of  alpaca 
skirt-braid  (either  black 
or  brown  as  you  pre¬ 
fer),  and  about  three 
cents’  worth  of  worsted 
to  match  the  braid.  Cut 
the  main  piece  for  the 
bag,  32  inches  long, 
leaving  the  width  of  the 
material  entire.  Cut 
two  circular  pieces  9 
inches  in  diameter, 
and  4  pieces  like  fig¬ 
ure  3— eight  inches  by 
two — for  the  handles, 
piece,  of  which  figure  1  shows  an  end,  leaving  near¬ 
ly  an  inch  space  between  them,  and  turn  a  hem  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  on  both  ends.  Make  the  three 
button-holes  (see  fig.  5).  Work  the  feather-stitch  be- 


Fig.  2. — FEATHER-STITCH. 
Sew  the  braids  on  to  the  main 
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tween  the  braids,  as  shown  in  figure  1  (and  more  plainly 
in  figure  2.  The  “feather-stitch”  was  very  thoroughly 
described  and  shown  in  the  May  No.  of  the  American 
Agricultwist,  1877).  You  can  mark  tiie  Vandykes  with 

(/VVVV\?\) 

Fig-.  3.— PIECE  FOR  HANDLE. 

the  corner  of  a  square  card.  Double  the  braid  and  sew 
it  around  the  edges  of  the  two  circular  pieces  (like  welt¬ 
ing).  Sew  on  the  braid,  and  work  the  feather-stitch  as 
in  figure  4.  Sew  the  salvages  of  the  main  piece  around 
the  circles,  allowing  the  button-hole  hem  to  lap  about  an 
inch  over  the  buttons.  Now  make  your  two  handles. 
Baste  each  two  pieces  together  and  sew  the  braid  along 
each  (ns  in  figure  3),  then  bind  them  around  with  the 
braid,  and  sew  them  on  to  the  bag,  as  shown  in  figure  5. 
They  are  called  “  Shawl-Covers,”  but  are  used  as  satchels, 


Fig.  4. — END  OF  SHAWL-COVER. 


and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  comprehensive  and 
convenient  they  are.  Figure  5  shows  the  cover  complete. 

F.  B.  H.  asks,  “  Who  were  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  how 
long  did  they  sleep  ?”— A  widely  diffused  legend  of  the 
early  days  of  Christianity  has  it,  that  seven  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  youths  of  Ephesus,  named  Dionysius,  Maximilian, 
John,  Malchus,  Serapion,  Martinian,  and  Constantine,  to 


Fig.  5.— SHAWL-COVER  FINISHED. 


escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  (A.D. 
283-304) — some  say  of  the  Emperor  Decius  (A.D.  249-251) 
(both  emperors  persecuted  the  Christians) — took  refuge 
in  a  cavern,  where  they  were  walled  up  to  perish,  but 
were  made  to  fall  asleep,  and  miraculously  kept  so  for  230 
years.  When  they  awoke,  they  ventured  down  to  Ephesus, 
and  were  amazed  to  find  Christianity  honored  every¬ 
where.  It  is  said,  that  when  they  died  their  bodies  were 


Fig.3.  PLAN  OF  GARDENER  BIRD’S  GARDEN. (&«£>. 228.) 

taken  to  Marseilles,  where  a  huge  stone  coffin  is  still 
shown  as  containing  their  remains  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Victor,  once  a  Benedictine  Convent  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury.  (What  happened  to  the  remains  between  A.D.  500 


and  1000,  history  doesn’t  tell.)  Reference  is  made  to  the 
same  legend  in  the  Koran,  where  it  is  told  in  “the 
Chapter  of  the  Cave.”  The  names  of  the  sleepers  there 
given,  are  Shazzernoos,  Jemlika,  Debbcrnoos,  Kephestct- 
joos,  Meshilina,  Mernoos,  and  Mislina.  The  Turks  think 
all  these  names  of  good  omen,  and  put  them  on  their 
buildings  by  way  of  fire  insurance,  and  on  swords  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  breaking.  Ketmehr,  the  dog,  which  is 
said  to  have  accompanied  them  and  to  have  stood  guard 
over  them  the  entire  time,  is  also  said  to  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Ileaven,  together  with  the  ram  of  Abraham’s 
sacrifice,  Balaam’s  ass— the  ass  upon  which  our  Lord 
rode  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  mare  on  which  Mohammed 
mounted  to  Paradise.  The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  by 
Washington  Irving, no  doubt  grew  out  of  tiie  above  legend. 


The  Doctoi,,si  Correspondence. 

When  in  answer  to  several  letters  I  promised  to  tell  you 
About  tUe  Telephone, 

I  knew  that  I  had  undertaker,  a  difficult  job.  I  last  month 
told  you  something  about  sound,  and  how  it  could  be  sent 
to  a  distance.  Sound  is  produced  by  the  air,  which, 
though  we  can  not  see,  we  can  weigh,  measure,  and 
study  it.  But  in  the  Telephone  we  have  to  do  with 
electricity — something  that  can  not  be  weighed  and 
measured  as  air  can  be.  Much  is  known  about  the 
effects  of  electricity,  but  just  what  it  is  and  many  other 
things  about  it,  even  the  most  learned  are  in  the  dark.  In 
describing  such  difficult  things  as  the  Telephone  to  young 
people,  we  can  only  tell  what  is  done,  for  it  would  take  a 
volume  to  tell  all  that  is  known  about  matters  concerned 
in  it.  You  know  a  little  about 

One  Kind  of  Electricity; 
when  you  stroke  the  cat’s  back  on  a  cold  dry  day.  you 
hear  a  crackling,  and  in  the  dark  see  sparks.  You  have 
known  the  same  kind  of  electricity — on  the  grandest  scale, 
when  you  see  the  flashes  of  lightning  and  hear  the  thun¬ 
der.  Nearly  all  of. you  have  seen  the  telegraph  poles,  and 
the  wires  stretching  from  one  to  another,  and  know  in  a 
general  sort  of  way  that  messages  are  sent  along  that  wire 
somehow  by  electricity.  The  electricity  used  in  the  tele¬ 
graph  is  not  the  same  kind  that  we  get  by  rubbing  the 
cat’s  back,  or  that  crackles,  when  you  suddenly  pull  off 
your  silk  neck-tie  on  a  cold  clear  night,  but  a  very  quiet 
and  manageable  kind.  If  you  are  near  a  telegraph  station, 
you  may  have  seen  several  glass  jars  partly  filled  with  a 
liquid  in  which  are  some  bright  pieces  of  metal.  These 
jars  together  are  called  a  Battery,  and  here  is  produced 
the  electricity  to  work  the  telegraph.  If  we  have  a  plate 
of  copper,  and  another  of 
zinc,  and  place  them  in  a 
jar  in  which  is  some  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid(Oil  of  Vitriol), 
made  weak  with  12  or 
more  times  as  much  water, 
the  acid  will  soon  begin 
to  dissolve  the  zinc,  but  it 
will  not  appear  to  trouble 
the  copper  very  miich. 

Now  let  us  attach  a  wire 
to  each,  the  zinc  and  the 
copper  (and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  best  to  use  wire  ...  ^ 

wound  with  fine  cotton  b' 

thread),  as  in  figure  1.  If  we  bring  the  two  ends,  A, 
B,  of  this  wire  together  in  the  dark,  a  tiny  spark  may  bo 
seen;  if  we  put  between  the  ends  of  these  wires  a  bit 
of  very  fine  platinum  wire,  the  platinum  will  become  so 
hot  that  you  can  not  touch 
it,  perhaps  hot  enough 
to  light  a  match,  or  even 
red-hot.  If  you  join  the 
ends  of  the  copper  wire, 
and  bring  a  compass  near 
it,  you  will  find  the  needle 
pays  no  attention  to  the 
North  Star,  but  will  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  wire.  All  these  show 
that  these  copper  wires  are 
unlike  ordinary  wire,  that 
something  is  happening  in 
them,  and  if  you  think  that 
this  has  something  to  do 
with  the  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  zinc,  you  will  be 
very  near  right.  But  here  is  something  still  more  curi¬ 
ous.  Take 

A  Bar  of  Soft  Iron, 

and  having  one  of  the  wires,  A,  B,  long  enough,  coil 
it  around  the  iron  bar,  and  then  unite  the  two  ends  as 
before.  Figure  2  shows  this  arrangement.  Nothing  will 
appear  to  have  happened  to  the  bar,  but  if  you  bring  a 
compass  needle  near  to  one  end  of  it  you  will  see  tliat  it 
is  very  much  disturbed,  and  will  dance  about,  as  you 
move  it  from  side  to  side,  in  the  wildest  manner.  Now 


Fig.  2. — ELECTRO-MAGNET. 


bring  a  shingle  nail,  a  small  key,  or  other  bit  of  iron,  to 
the  end  of  this  bar  ;  when  very  near  it  will  jump  towards 
it,  and  be  held  there  with  considerable  force.  Very  likely 
the  nail,  or  key,  already  on  the  bar,  will  hold  up  another, 
and  perhaps  several.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  a  magnet 
—boys  often  have  their  knife-blades  magnetized,  and 
they  amuse  themselves  by  picking  up  needles,  tacks,  etc. 
— and  you  will  at  once  say  that  this  iron  bar  has  been 
made  a  magnet,  or  has  been  magnetized.  You  may  think 
that  now  you  have  a  very  nice  large  magnet  that  will  be 
very  amusing  to  have,  so  you  unhook  your  wires,  A,  B, 
and  down  goes  your  nail,  or  key.  You  apply  the  bar  to  it 
— it  behaves  nothing  like  a  magnet,  and  cares  nothing  at 
all  about  the  nail.  Hook  together  your  wires  again,  and 
you  have  the  bar  as  good  a  magnet  as  before.  Bring  to¬ 
gether,  and  separate  the  wires,  A,  B,  as  rapidly  or  as 
often  as  you  please,  and  the  bar  changes  from  no  mag¬ 
net  and  to  a  magnet  every  time.  Now 

We  must  have  Names 

for  these  curious  acts,  and  the  articles  used  to  produce 
them.  The  glass  jar  with  the  two  metals  and  acid  is 
called  a  “  Galvanic  Battery,”  and  frequently,  only  a 
“Battery.”  To  increase  the  power,  10,  50,  or  more,  may 
be  joined,  and  it  is  still  a  battery.  In  practice,  the  metals 
are  so  arranged  that  the  action  only  goes  on  when  the 
battery  is  in  actual  use,  and  this  is  a  great  saving  of  ma¬ 
terials.  You  have  seen  that,  when  the  wires,  -4.  B,  are 


Fig-.  3.— MAGNET,  COIL,  AND  COMPASS  NEEDLE. 


joined,  something  happens  in  them — it  appears  as  if 
something  was  passing  through  the  wire  from  the  zinc  to 
the  copper,  and  it  is  very  convenient  to  call  it  a  “cur¬ 
rent.”  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  form  of  electricity,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  “  frictional  electricity,”  produced  by 
rubbing  other  things  besides  the  cat’s  fur,  it  is  called 
“Galvanic  Electricity.”  As  it  passes  along  a  wire,  that 
is  called  a  conductor,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  wires, 
whether  tiiat  may  be  a  foot  or  100  miles  long,  are  the 
poles.  Here  is  one  point  I  wish  you  especially  to  recol¬ 
lect  :  the  wire  was  coiled  around  the  bar  of  soft  iron,  and 
when  tiie  current  passed  through  the  wire,  it  did  not 
touch  the  iron  at  all,  as  the  thread  around  it  prevented, 
so  no  electricity  passed  into  the  bar,  but  only  around  it — 
yet  this  bar  behaved  in  a  most  unusual  manner,  it  pick¬ 
ing  up  nails,  etc.,  and  it  was  for  the  time  a  magnet. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  an  electrical  action  in  one 
body,  causes  a  similar  action  in  a  body  near  by.  If  you 
will  recollect  that  the  wire  coiled  around  the  bar  induced 
it  to  act  like  a  magnet,  you  will  not  forget  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  name  for  it— as  they  call  it  induction ,  that  is,  mag¬ 
netism — which  is  still  another  form  of  electricity,  is  in¬ 
duced  in  the  bar  of  soft  iron. 

Recollect  about  Induction, 

for  it  is  a  most  important  matter,  as  upon  it  depends  the 
working  of  the  Telegraph  as  well  as  the  Telephone.  But 
you  know  that  some  magnets  stay  active,  and  not  like 
this  iron  bar,  come  and  go.  If  we  prepare  a  very  strong 
“  Electro-magnet,”  as  this  kind,  like  the  iron  bar  is  call¬ 
ed,  and  then  properly  rub  it  against  a  bar  of  steel ,  that 
steel  will  become  a  magnet,  and  remain  so.  This  maybe 
a  small  bar  like  a  needle,  or  a  large  one,  a  foot  or  more 
long.  If  we  hang  the  needle  by  a  very  fine  hair,  or  stick 
it  through  a  bit  of  cork  and  float  it  on  water,  one  end  will 
point  north,  and  the  other  south;  the  end  that  points 
north  is  the  north  pole,  and  the  other  the  south  pole  of 
the  magnet— names  applied  to  a  magnet  of  any  size.  If 
tiie  magnetic  bar  is  straight,  its  north  and  south  pole  are 
far  apart;  if  bent  up  like  the  letter  IJ,  it  is  called  a  horse¬ 
shoe  magnet,  and  its  poles,  though  close  together,  are 
still  north  and  south.  Now,  suppose  you  have  a  bar 
magnet,  and  a  coil  of  wire,  as  in  figure  3;  pass  the  magnet 
within  the  coil,  and  immediately  there  will  be  a  disturb¬ 
ance  set  up  in  the  wire;  a  compass  needle,  if  surrounded 
by  tiie  wire,  will  at  once  dance  about  and  take  a  position, 
and  when  the  magnet  is  removed  from  the  coil,  the  needle 
will  go  back  to  its  former  place,  and  as  often  as  this  is 
repeated,  just  so  often  will  the  compass  be  disturbed.  If 
the  coil  were  a  sufficiently  large  one,  made  of  a  very  long 
wire,  and  the  bar  magnet  very  strong,  we  would  take 
away  the  compass  needle  and  bring  the  two  ends  of  the 
wire  of  the  coil  near  together;  then,  on  passing  the 
magnet  into  the  coil,  we  should  get  a  spark  I  Now  yon 
have  this  wire  acting  just  as  the  wire  did  in  No.  1,  when 
a  current  of  electricity  was  passing  through  it.  Yoh  have 
seen  that  a  current  of  electricity  passing  througn  a  coil  o£ 
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covered  wire,  can  induce  magnetism  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
placed  within  the  coil,  and  in  this  last  cast,  a  permanent 
— or  steel-bar  magnet  can  induce  electricity  when  placed 
within  a  similar  coil  of  covered  wire. 

Most  Wonderful,  Indeed, 

is  this  matter  of  induction  ;  and  I  have  given  some  space 


examining  the  various  styles  of  nests,  and  will  wonder, 
as  many  others  have  done,  why  some  birds  get  along 
with  very  little  trouble  in  preparing  their  nests,  and 
others  take  the  greatest  pains  in  making  them. 

But  as  curious  and  pains-taking  as  the  nests  of  some 
of  our  birds  are,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  bird  which  builds 


these  bowers  are  merely  pleasure  halls.  The  birds  and 
their  Bower  are  shown  in  figure  1.  But  as  strange 
as  this  is,  what  will  you  say  to  a  bird  that  not  only  builds 
a  bower  or  hut,  but  makes  a  garden  in  front  of  it  1  The 
European  gardening  journals  that  have  come  of  late, 
have  accounts  of  a  remarkable  style  of  gardening — done 


Fig.  1. — THE  BOWER  BIRDS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


to  telling  you  about  it,  as,  until  it  was  discovered,  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  either  Telegraph  or  Telephone — 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  Telephone,  un¬ 
less  you  have  a  general  notion  of  this.  More  than  this — 
it  shows  how  closely  magnetism  and  electricity  are  re¬ 
lated,  as  we  see  that  either  can  produce  the  other.  In 
the  next  paper  I  hope  to  get  to  the  Telephone  itself,  so 
keep  in  mind  this  talk  about  induction.  The  Doctor. 


Aliosst  sossic  very  Curiotus  Birds, 

Those  of  you  who  live  in  the  country  with  your  eyes 
open — many,  and  not  young  persons  altogether,  are 
practically  blind,  for  though  they  have  eyes,  they  see  but  J 
little  that  goes  on  about  them— can  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  watching  the  ways  of  birds.  Indeed,  those  who 
live  in  villages  and  towns  cau  enjoy  something  of  this, 
but  the  birds  that  will  stay  about  houses  are  fewer  than 
In  places  where  there  are  woods  and  shrubs.  It  is  very 
curious  to  examine  some  birds'  nests  when  built,  and  still 
more  interesting  to  watch  the  birds  when  building.  If 
you  would  observe  them  at  work,  you  must  be  very 
patient,  and  keep  very  still.  When  the  birds  find  that 
you  do  not  intend  to  harm  them,  they  will  go  on  with 
their  work.  But  if  you  pounce  in  among  them,  as  if  to 
say,  “  Here  I  am  1  I  want  to  see  you  work,  now  go 
ahead!  ”  you  will  see  nothing  at  all.  Take  a  seat,  keep 
quiet,  and  wait.  Such  a  bringing  of  bits,  such  a  talking 
it  over,  and  such  a  time  generally  as  many  birds  make 
over  nest  building,  is  well  worth  watching.  Then,  when 
nests  are  finished,  what  a  wide  difference  !  Some,  a  mere 
hollow  in  the  sand,  or  among  the  grass,  hardly  cost  any 
labor ;  then  others  are  rough  sticks,  with  a  little  grass  or 
other  soft  material  upon  which  the  eggs  are  to  rest. 
How  different  are  these  from  the  carefully  woven  nest 
of  the  common  Robin,  with  its  foundation  of  coarse 
straw  and  weeds,  all  finely  plastered,  and  then  lined  with 
moss  and  soft  material.  The  Robin’s  nest  is  a  coarse 
affair  when  compared  with  that  of  the  little  Humming 
Bird,  built  of  soft  down  from  the  ferns,  and  so  carefully 
covered  by  lichens,  all  neatly  giued  on,  that  it  looks  so 
like  a  lichen  (or  “moss’’)  covered  knot,  as  to  be  but 
rarely  discovered.  These  nests  are  all  interesting,  but 
among  our  birds  the  Oriole,  or  Golden  Robin,  shows  the 
greatest  ingenuity.  It  makes  a  long  bag,  which  is  woven 
of  the  strong  bark  of  weeds,  of  strings,  ravelings,  or  any 
other  such  material  as  it  can  find,  and  doesn’t  object  to 


a  bit  of  lace  edging,  or  other  finery  that  it  may  come 
across  ;  this  nest  it  hangs  to  a  slender  twig,  where  it  is 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  boys,  who  know  it  as  the  “Hang- 
bird’s  nest.’’  All  these  affairs  built  by  our  birds,  are  for 
use  ;  they  are  places  in  which  the  eggs  are  to  be  laid, 
and  young  ones  reared.  You  will  be  much  interested  in 


a  house  just  for  the  fun  of  it— not  to  be  used  as  a  nest, 
but  just  to  frolic  in  I  It  seems  so  strange  a  story  that  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  believe  it,  had  not  several  natur¬ 
alists  given  an  account  of  these  Bower  Birds  of  Australia, 
and  their  structures  been  taken  to  Europe.  Strong 
grasses  are  stuck  up  in  such  a  manner  that  they  meet  at 
the  top,  stones  being  put  around  to  hold  them  in  place. 
As  these  houses  are  not  for  use,  but  for  sport,  the  birds 


decorate  them  with  gay  feathers  and  leaves,  and  wbat  is 
still  m  re  strange,  they  bring  bones  and  shells  from  a  long 
distance,  merely  to  beautify  the  place.  Here  the  birds 
moot  and,  according  to  the  accounts,  have  a  great  time 
in  romping  and  mating,  though  sometimes  the  males 
have  serious  fights.  Their  nests  are  built  in  the  trees; 


by  birds.  Au  Italian  naturalist,  who  has  been  exploring 
and  collecting  new  and  rare  plants  in  New  Guinea — 
which  you  know  is  an  island  just  north  of  Australia, 
and  not  far  below  the  Equator— brought  home  specimens 
of  a  new  plant,  an  Orchid,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
curious  use  made  of  its  stems  by  the  natives— that  is, 
the  feathered  natives.  You  all  may  not  know  that 
among  the  family  of  plants  called  Orchids,  are  some  of 
the  most  showy  and  curious  of  all  plants ;  they  are  much 
valued  by  cultivators,  and  some  of  those  in  tropical 
countries  grow  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  never  in 
the  ground.  The  Gardener  Bird  is  related  to  the  Bird  of 
Paradise,  but  is  not,  like  that,  a  brilliant  bird,  it  having 
brown  plumage,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  dove.  The 
bird  chooses  a  level  place,  where  there  is  the  stem  of  a 
shrub  about  the  size  of  a  common  walking-stick.  Around 
this  it  builds  up  a  cone  of  moss,  to  make  a  central  pillar 
about  two  feet  high.  Then  twigs  are  placed  all  around, 
one  end  resting  on  this  pillar,  and  the  other  on  the 
ground,  all  at  regular  distances,  to  make  a  hut,  us  seen 
in  figure  2,  about  three  feet  across.  These  twigs  are  all 
of  a  new  Orchid  discovered  by  Signor  Bescari,  the  natur¬ 
alist,  which  remain  alive  for  a  long  time.  Having  built 
its  house,  and  of  course  left  an  opening  for  a  door,  this 
bird  does  what  the  natives  of  the  island  have  not  learned 
to  do,  it  immediately  goes  to  work  to  fix  up  its  front 
yard,  or  make  what  the  writer  calls  a  garden.  It  brings 
nice,  clean  moss,  and  places  it  carefully  in  front,  and 
partly  around  the  house,  taking  care  to  remove  every 
stick  and  stone.  When  the  lawn  is  ready,  like  a  good 
gardener,  the  bird  lays  out  its  flower-beds;  but  it  has  not 
quite  learned  all  about  gardening,  and  does  not  cultivate, 
but  it  picks  all  the  bright  flowers,  and  brilliant  berries, 
and  other  fruits,  and  places  them  in  groups  upon  its 
turf  of  moss.  When  these  fade,  they  are  taken  away 
and  replaced  by  fresh  ones.  The  traveler  evidently  took 
more  notice  of  plants  than  of  birds,  as  there  are  several 
things  he  omits  to  tell  that  we  should  like  to  know;  he 
does  not  tell  us  about  the  nest,  though  he  speaks  of  this 
as  “the  home”  of  the  bird,  and  that'  the  flowers  and 
fruits  are  gifts  brought  by  the  male  bird  to  please  its 
mate.  He  says  that  the  natives  call  the  bird  Buruk 
Gurea,  which  means  “master-bird,”  and  that  they  never 
destroy  the  nests,  even  if  in  the  way.  The  bird  imitates 
the  songs  and  screams  of  other  birds,  and  in  that  way 
often  mislead  hunters.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  most  curi¬ 
ous  bird,  and  we  hope  that  some  one  who  visits  its  coun¬ 
try  will  tell  us  more  about  it.  The  plan  of  the  house  and 
garden  are  shown  in  figure  3,  given  on  page  227.  The 
small  circle  is  the  central  pillar  of  moss  ;  the  outer  circle 
is  the  stems  that  form  the  hut  ;  the  outer  line  shows  the 
extent  of  the  garden  of  moss,  and  the  spots  between 
this  and  the  house,  show  the  groups  of  flowers  and  fruits. 


Fig.  2.— TUE  GARDENER  BIRDS  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 
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JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  please 
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DRY  GOODS! 
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detail  of  description  and  price. 
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ZERO 

REFKXGE&ATOR 

with  Water  and  Milk  Cool¬ 
er.  BEST  Food  and  Ice  Keeper 
in  the  World.  Centennial  Award 
given.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
AEEX.  M.  I/ESEEY, 

372  6th  Avenue,  New  York. 


Send  to  GEO.  W.  SIMMONS, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  BEE 
KEEPER’S  SUPPLIES,  Newark,  Delaware,  for 
Price  Wat  of  Bee  Hires,  Extractors,  Yells,  Queens,  <%e„  m, 


Stockbridge 


“  Manure  for  the  Wants  of  the  crops. 

‘  Feed  the  Plant  and  the  Plant  will  Feed  You.’ 
“  Cultivate  More  and  Cultivate  Better.1’ 

“  Stockbridge  Manures  give  Large  Crops  at 
Small  Cost." 


Manures 


Originated  by  Prof.  STOCKBRIDGE,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Agriculture  In  the 

MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

A  special  manure  is  made  for  each  Farm  and  Garden 
Crop,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  eacli  particu¬ 
lar  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than 
10,000  acres  in  1877,  and  with  Great  Success. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  for  1878,  mailed  free. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

W.  H.  BOWKER  &  CO., 

3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Boston,  43  Chatham  Street. 


TURNIP— ‘For  1-6  Acre,  1  Bag,) .  35.50 

This  will  produce  at  the  l  ate  of  4i)u  to  SCO  bushels  pi  r  acre, 
according  to  soil,  Beason,  and  kind  cultivated.  Weight  of 
manure,  250  pounds. 

CABBAGE-(For  1-8 Acre,  1  Bag,) .  $5.00 

Ibis  will  produce  at  the  rate  ot  8  to  lu  tons  per  acre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  soil  and  season.  Weight  of  manure,  200  pounds. 

TOBACCO— (Por  1  Acre,  10  Bags,) . 850.00 

Tins  will  produce  from  1,500  to&OOn  pounds  leaf,  according 
to  soil  and  season.  Weight  of  manure.  2,000  pounds.  Many 
farmers  apply  15  bags  to  the  acre  and  find  il  profitable  to  do  so. 
HUNGARIAN  or  MI  BRET- (For  1  Acre, 

2  Bags,) .  $14.00 

This  is  to  produce  from  2  to  3  tons  per  acre,  according  to 
soil  and  season.  Weight  of  manure.  450  pounds.  From  3  to 
4  tons  of  Hungarian  have  been  raised  to  the  acre,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  equal  to  the  best  English  bay.  Farmers  who  have 
light,  dry  soil,  not  adapted  to  bay,  but  on  which  Hungarian 
thrives  best,  should  plant  this  crop.  It  may  be  sown  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August. 


From  20  to  40  per  cent  of  customary  outlays  for  Paints,  Roofing,  etc.,  can  be  saved. 


LIQUID  PAINTS. 


PURE,  UNDILUTED  PAINTS,  FURR  BODY,  AND  FUM,  U.  S.  STANDARD  MEASURE. 

No  other  paints  lor  structural  purposes  equal  these  in  richness  and  purity  of  color,  covering  capacity,  and  durability. 
Sixteen  newest  shades  and  standard  colors.  Sample  cards  free  by  mail. 

ROOF  PAINT— For  Tin  Roofs,  Iron  Work,  &c.  FIREPROOF  PAINT— For  inside  woodwork. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

With  WHITE  FIREPROOF  COATING. 

This  well-known  Roofing  is  now  in  use  in  nil  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  only  reliable  substitute  for  tin.  It  is  suitable 
for  steep  or  flat  roofs  in  all  climates,  and  forms  the  coolest  and  most  durable  portable,  roofing  in  use.  In  rolls  ready  lot- 
use  ;  easily  applied  by  any  one. 

Asbestos  Boiler  Coverings,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Coatings,  Cements,  etc. 

Samples,  Illustrated  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  &c„  sent  free. 


H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  00.,  87 Mrlk*me' 


NEW  SUMMER  COOK. 
THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

tW  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  fST  Send  for  circulars. 
Whitney  &  Hall  Manuf  g  Co., 
1123  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

r  1 1HIS  patent  portable  .Mu  lay  Saw  Mill  is  adapted 
JL  to  any  locality,  will  saw  any  kind  of  logo, 
and  will  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hands  be- 
cousidered)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.  Its 
frame,  head-blocks,  aud  working  parts 
are  of  the  most  substantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  kind,  being  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  usually  set  up  and 
started  in  from  one  to  two  days  time. 
It  is  generally  driven  by  threshing  en- 

_ gines  of  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power. 

cuts  from  2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
v.  The  Mill  and  Engine  may  conveniently  b<» 
operated  by  two  men.  Send  for  circular. 

CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire  Extinguisher. 


Protects  Buildings  from  Fire,  end  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily  carried.  NoDwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory,  should  be  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  See  description  and  illustration  pages  178  and  180, 
Am.  Agriculturist,  May.  1877.  Send  for  large  Illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and 
Manufacturer,  Providence.  R.  I. 


REVISED  EDITION. 

The  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

As  revised  by  the  American  Poultry  Association  at  their 
Convention  held  in  Chicago,  giving  a  complete  description 
of  all  the  recognized  varieties  of  thoroughbred  fowl.  This 
edition  contains  the  latest  appendix,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  breeder  of  choice  poultry. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 


BUTTER  AUD  BUTTER-MAKING, 

With  the  best  Methods  for  Producing  and  Marketing  it. 
By  Willis  P.  Hazard,  President  of  the  Chadd’s  Ford  Far¬ 
mers’  Club,  author  of  the  ‘‘Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey 
Cow,”  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Paper  cover.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  25  cents. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGJE  .JUDD  COMPANY,  W  Broadway,  N,  I, 
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Green  Prolific  Pickling  Cucumber 

A  new  variety;  selected  with  great  care  by  one  of  the 
largest  growers  of  pickling  cucumbers  in  the  country  ;  with 
good  culture  ‘<200,000  can  be  grown  on  one  acre. 

1  ounce  packets,  20  ccs. ;  4  oz.,  50  cts. ;  lb.,  $1.50. 

SILVER  HULL  BUCKWHEAT. 

The  best  variety  in  cultivation.  Per  bushel  $2.50 ;  3^  bush. 
$1.50;  peck  $1.00;  lib.,  by  mail,  40  cts. ;  3  lbs.  $1.00. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Handbook?  for  the  Farm  and  the 
Garden,  and  abridg  *<l  Catalogue  ol  Garden,  Field?  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  etc.  One  hunured  pages,  many  illustrations,  Scents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plants?  for  the 
Greenhouse,  Conservatory,  Lawn,  and  Flower  Garden,  iree. 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5712.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Eureka  Strawberry  Huller. 

Introduced  last  season,  and  found  to  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  purpose  ever  invented.  Sent  hv  mail  to  any  address  at 
15  cts.  each.  The  trade  supplied.  Address  the  Manufacturer 
and  Inventor,  A.  S.  BUMIBH, 

288  Common  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Plants 

AND 

Seeds 


THE  BELLEVUE 
NURSERY  CO., 

Paterson, New  Jersey. 

We  now  offer  Verbenas  4,3 
per  100.  Geraniums  and  Pe¬ 
largoniums  in  100  varieties, 
ana  millions  of  other  plants 
at  equally  low  prices.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  the 
Bellevue  Nursery  Co., not  to 
H.E.Chitty.whoisno  longer 
in  its  employ.  Catalogues 
sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


Roses 

AND 

Bulbs 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Cabbage,  Marblehead  Mam.,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Stone  Mason, 
Bergen  Drumhead,  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  lied  Dutch,  and 
others,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Celery,  Boston  Market,  $2.50  per  1,000. 
Dwarf  White  Solid,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Packed  in  Moss,  and  de¬ 
livered  at  Express  Office.  By  mail,  50  cts.  per  100.  Seed 
bought  of  Gregory.  Send  for  Circular. 

WM.  BROWN,  Box  776,  Westfield,  Mass. 

POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRY 

,  PLANTS. 

“A  full  crop  in  ten  months.” 

All  the  standard  varieties, 

TJ/AjD  T?SrIP  CRESCENT 

I  UiiEo  JL  JlaUiMI/,  seedling, 

and  a  number  of  other  new  varieties'of great  excellence. 
Ready  July  1st. 

A.  IIANCE  SON,  Reel  Bank,  N.  J. 

Ora  wherries,— The  Panic  the  best  Berry,  the  best  Sliip- 
pel-  in  the  World.  1  Pint  by  Mall  on  receipt  of  25c.  Ber¬ 
ries  grown  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Address 
Box  418.  E.  SMITH,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

LATE  CABBAGE  and 

SWEET  POTATO  SPKOTJTS. 

Write  for  prices  to  F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Brandywine  Nursery, 
Chadd's  Ford,  Pa.  N.B.— Packed  and  delivered  on  cars  free. 

PL  A  NTS.— 100,000  Cabbage  plants  at  $2  per  1,000 ;  $15  per 
10,000  :  50c.  per  H  O  by  mail.  75,000  Celery  plants,  cut  back 
and  hardened,  at  $3  per  1,000 ;  $20  per  10,000  ;  75c.  per  100  by 
mail.  Large,  healthy  plants  of  best  market  sorts.  Also  all 
kinds  of  Greenhouse,  Bedding,  and  Vegetable  Plants.  Circu¬ 
lar  containing  full  information  and  cheapest  $1  collection  of 
Bedding  plants  ever  offered,  free.  A.  C.  NELLIS,  Florist 
and  Seedsman,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

"choice  PLANTS  AND'FINTlToWEjr^EDSr 

For  Quality,  None  Better;  for  Price,  None  Cheaper. 
Catalogue-  free.' The  best  Floral  Guide  ever  issued,  25c. 
Address  J.  Greives,  Sec.  G.  &  P.  Nurseries,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

NTf?  APS  Among  Small  Fruits.  Send  for  Cata- 
A  J-tai-ALij  logue  of  best  varieties. 

POMONA  NURSERY.  Ciimaininson,  N.  .T. 

Peach  Trees  Made  to  Order. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  Bud  Special  lists  of  Peaches  for 
planters  and  dealers,  if  orders  are  sent  in  by  10th  of  June.  I 
will  furnish  nicely  grown  trees  this  fall  or  next  spring  for 
regular  budding.  Orders  should  be  in  by  August  1st.  I  have 
one  million  of  Seedlings  to  hud  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
qualitv.  Correspondence  solicited. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 

Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington?  Delaware. 

Bass  Bark 

For  Nurserymen. 

Orders  received  now.  15  cents  per  lb.  $12  per  100  lbs. 
Samples  free.  Address 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 
Central  Lake,  Antrim  Co.,  Midi. 


5,000,000  Cabbage  plants,  $1  per  M.  Tomatoes  and  all 
varieties  of  hot-house  plants  cheap.true  to  name,  sent  C.O.D. 
Address,  J.  R.  CLARK  &  SONS,  Waverly,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa 


FERNS 


A  SPECIALTY.— The 
subscriber  lias  been  forsev 
er:il  years  engaged  in  col 
lecting  and  growing  the 
PERNS  of  oiu  own  and 
other  lands,  and  has  now  for  sale  by  tar  the  largest  and  most 
varied  collection  in  the  U.  S.  They  are  now  making  new 
growih.  and  this  is  the  best,  time  to  move  them. 

We  have  large  and  well-grown  specimen  plants  of  more 
than  a  hundred  varieties,  suitable  for  exhibitions  or  window 
ornament,  and  smaller  sizes  for  Florists  and  collector's  pur¬ 
poses.  The  usual  discount  to  dealers.  A  list,  just  publish- 
p,d,  will  be  sent  to  those  desiring  to  purchase. 

J.  W.  MERRILL, 

Hancock  St„  near  Broadway,  Cambridgeport,  Ma90, 


THE  DINGEE  &  G0NARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

VVe  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES,  suitable  for 
immediate  flowering?  safely  by  mail?  at.  all  post 
offices*  5  splendid  varieties?  your  choice?  ’'ll  lu- 
belled,  (or  *1  i  12  lor  $2;  19  lor  S3;  26  for  S4 ;  35  for 
S5?  75  for  SlOj  100  for  $13.  Send  for  our  New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and  choose  from  over  S00  finest 
sorts.  Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  Roses.  THE  DINGEE  «fc  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

Elegantly  Illustrated,  and  containing  much  useful  Informa¬ 
tion,  is  Mailed  Free.  Save  Money  by  sending  for  it. 

Benson,  Maule  tfc  Co.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia. 

JOHN  SAUL’S” 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  be  ready  in  February,  witli  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered  for  the  first  time,  witli  a 
rich  collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants;  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants;  new  and  choice  Roses;  Dahlias.  Well  grown 
and  at  low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts. 
—a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VICK’S 

Illustrated  Monthly 


Each  Number  contains  Thikty-two  Pages  of  reading, 
many  fine  Wood  Cut  Illustrations,  and  one  Colored  Plate. 
A  beautiful  Garden  Magazine,  printed  on  elegant  paper,  and 
full  of  information.  Price,  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  copies  $5.00. 

JAMES  VICK,  ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE  MILFORD  BASKET  CO.  are  now  prepared 
to  furnish  (at  Reduced  Prices)  the  square.  Verbena 
Basket,  Quart,  Pint,  and  y,  Quart  Berry  Basket,  with  or 
without  crates.  Send  for  price  list. 

MILFORD  BASKET  CO..  Milford,  Del. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 


DIBALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


Prepared  Castor  Pomace, 

for  ammoniating  Composts,  Tobacco,  &c. — -guaranteed  7  per 
cent  Ammonia,  see  page  90,  March  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

(from  Bones),  guaranteed  14  to  35  per  cent  Soluble  and 
Precipitated  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Anoniated  Sumtapliate  of  Liie. 

Extra  quality. 

Prices  very  low.  Circular  on  application  to 

ROBERT  It.  BROWN  <&  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHEAPEST  FERTTuziR 

BECAUSE  THE  BEST. 

PREMIUM  ROME 

Grows  WHEAT  and  GRASS,  equal  to  manure, 
at.  Half  the  Cost,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Farmers  ! !  Send  questions  on  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio.  Circulars  Free. 

A  SETTLEMENT  of  Northern  families  commenced 
in  the  North-western  part  of  South  Carolina— milder 
winters,  and  not  so  hot  ill  summer  as  in  Northern  States.— 
High,  rolling  country,  beautiful  soil  and  surface,  on  Ilail- 
Road.  Fine  water,  timber,  and  climate,  also  water-power. 
Good  moral  and  Christian  families  wanted. 

Address  HOYT  &  GREENWOOD, 

Earlsville,  Spartanburg  Co.,  S.  C. 

250  MARYLAND  FAR31s7iirj]i^" 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton.  Md. 

T7RTJIT  FARMS,  desirably  located,  with  crops  of 
JF  Peach  and  other  fruits  now  growing,  at  $1,000  to  $1,500 
each,  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Dpi, 


WE  SELL 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN, 

and  offer  NOW  (from  June  1st  to  August  15th), 
CELERY  PLANTS. 

Half  Dwarf,  Dwarf  White,  Boston  Market,  Large 
White  Solid,  and  Dwarf  Red.  Any  of  flic  above  Cel¬ 
ery  plants,  by  mail,  75c.  per  ICO— By  express  for  $2.50 
per  500,  $4  per  1,000. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large  Drumhead,  D’head 
Savoy,  and  Red  (for  pickling).  Any  of  the  above 
Cabbage  plants  by  mall,  75c.  per  100— By  express  $2 
per  500,  or  $3  per  1,000. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 

Early  Erfurt  and  Early  Paris.  By  mail  $1.50  per 
100— By  Express  $3.50  per  500,  or  $6  per  1,000. 

Full  instructions  for  cultivation  of  Celery,  and  all 
other  vegetables,  will  be  found  In  our  book,  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit,”  price  $1.50  each,  post-paid,  by 
mail,  or  to  purchasers  of  $10  worth  and  upwards, 
from  this  advertisement  (naming  Paper),  the  book 
will  be  sent  without  charge. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Celery  —  Boston  Market,  Sandringham,  Incomparable 
Dwarf,  Crawford’s  Half-Dwarf.  50c.  per  100;  $3  nor  1.000  ; 
$25  per  10,000;  fiUc.  per  100  liv  mail.— Cabbage  Plants. 
All  the  varieties.  $2  per  1.000; ‘$15  per  ln.OllO. 

EDWARD  BUI1GESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

KILL 

THE  POTATO  BUGS 

AND  SAVE  THE  POTATOES. 

SURE  DEATH  to  the  Colorado  Potato  Bug  is  only  to 
be  had  by  the  use  of  Paris  Green.  Prof.  Cook  and  others 
savthat  all  other  remedies  have  failed.  ENDORSED 
BY  A.  S.  FULLER,  AGRICULTURAL  EDI¬ 
TOR  OF  THE  “SUN.” 

PURE  PARIS  GREEN 

Made  by  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  can  be  relied  on  for  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  Potato  Bug  and  Cotton  Worm.  Circular  on 
the  use  of  Paris  Green  distributed  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

MIXED  PAINTS 

For  the  convenience  and  economy  of  consumers  of 
PAINT,  the  well  known  house  of  F.  W.  DEVOE  «fc 
CO.  now  prepare 

PAINTS  READY  for  USE 

FOR  FARMERS  and  MANUFACTURERS. 

They  are  uniform  in  shade,  and  the  colors  can  alwavs  be 
matched.  Any  one  can  paint  with  them.  No  need  of  a  painter 
to  mix  it  for  you.  No  need  of  a  dryer  or  other  ingredients. 
The  paint  is  rendy  for  immediate  application.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ple  cards  showing  different  shades.  They  have  very  superior 
covering  properties  and  do  not,  like  the  so-called  patent 
paints,  contain  either  water. benzine,  or  alkali.  These  Paints 
are  in  Liquid  Form,  and  are  sold  in  Gallon  Cans  and  Barrels. 
They  are  also  put  up  in  small  cans  of  one  to  five  pounds. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Colors,  White  Leads,  Zinc 
White,  Varnishes,  and  Artists’  Materials,  CORNER  FUL¬ 
TON  AND  WILLIAM  STS.  (OLD  DUTCH  CHURCH  COR¬ 
NER),  NEW  YOLK,  CITY. 

CALCICAKE; 

or,  Compressed  Calcimine. 

Something  New  for  Walls  and  Ceilings.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  Economical.  Ready  for  Use,  and 
can  be  Applied  by  Any  One. 

AVEHILL  PAINT, 

READY  FOR  USE. 

This  Paint  is  Indorsed  as  the  best  by  thousands  who  have 
used  it  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Send  for  Sample  Cards,  furnished  free  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y,;  1  71  East  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago ;  132  East  River  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  N.  E.  Cor.  Foiirtli  asid  Race  Sts,, 
Philadelphia;  191  High  St.,  Boston. 

CONNECTING  RODfi 

V  S3!9gfiSTil84S  jail# 
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NEW  EXCELSIOR  LA  WIT  MOWER. 

Received  Highest  Award  at  the  Centennial  Exposition! 

IMPORTANT  FEATURES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1878. 

REDUCTION  in  PRICE ! 

LESS  WEIGHT  !  LIGHTER  DRAFT  ! 

And  Furnished  with  either  Wheels  or  Roller. 

It  lias  been  adopted  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  on  the  Public 
Parks  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  New  Haven,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  and  on  almost  all  the  prominent  City  Parks  in  the  UNITED 
STATES  and  CANADA. 

The  EXCELSIOR  received  the  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  the  Great 
Lawn  Mower  Trials  held  in  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  O.,  Waverly,  N. 
J. ;  also  at  the  Great  International  Lawn  Mower  Trial  held  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  England,  in  Sept,  last,  and  at  many  other  trials  and  Agricultural  Fairs 
held  in  Europe  and  America. 

6S1ZES  FOR  HAND  POWER-4  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER 

Our  New  Horse  Mower  is  conceded  to  be  the  LIGHTEST 
and  BEST  Horse  Lawn  Mower  ever  made. 

N.  B .—Horst  and  Hand  Lawn  Mowers  are  alike  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Address  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL  M’F’G  CO., 

Send  for  Circular).  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  TRADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celebrated  Excelsior  Lam  Mower. 

H.  B.  GRIFFINC, 

GO  Cortland t  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

1878. 

IhE  J?H  lI/ApE£tPH 


Lawn  Mower 


SEVEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 
Weighing  from  32  to  51  lbs. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

These  Machines  did  an  amount  of  work  on  the  Centennial 
Grounds,  equal  to  10  years’  of  ordinary  use— without  loss  of 
time  for  sharpening  or  repairs— and  completely  distancing 
all  competitors  in  that  celebrated  trial  of  6  months  duration. 
GRAHA1VI,  EMREN  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 
631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
AGFNTS * 

R.  H  Allen  &  Co.,  189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Jos.  Breck  &  Sons,  51  &  5!  North  Market  Si  ..Boston,  Mass. 
Wm.  E.  Barrett  &  Co.,  44  Canal  St.,  Providence,  R.  Island. 
J.  M.  Childs  &  Co.,  12  &  14  Fayette  St.,  Utica,  N.  York. 
Steele  &  Avery,  44  &  46  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  York. 
Everson,  Frissells  &  Co.,  10  So.  Salina  St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
W.  M.  Williams,  No.  73  Genesee  St.,  Auburn,  N.  York. 

T.  Hawley  &  Co.,  93  Water  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

C.  E.  Walbridge,  299  &  301  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  66  A..  15-  C. 


STABLE  FORK. 

O  Owner  of  Stock  can  afford  to  he  without  one  of  these 
1.1  Safe,  Light,  and  Durable  STABLE  FORKS,  made 
of  Best  Bent  Hickory.  All  wood.  Cannot  injure  your  ani¬ 
mals  with  this  Fork.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  XL  S.  or  Cana¬ 
das,  on  receipt  of  $1.25,  or  $1  each,  in  lots  of  3.  Address 
A.  B.  CO  HIT,  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

The  Boss  Sickle  Grinder- 

[trade-mark  patented.] 

Evtry  Fanner  should  Have  Cne. 
Simplest,  most  durable  and  perfect 
Sickle  Grinder  in  the  World.  A  boy 
,can  run  it.  Can  be  changed  from  an 
Uscilating  to  a  stationary  Stone  in  a 
moment.  Is  the  best  Grindstone 
in  use  for  all  purposes.  For  Sale 
by  all  dealers.  Good  Agents  and 
(canvassers  wanted.  POWELL, 
STEVENS  &  DOUGLAS,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Illinois. 


PUE’S  PATENT 

JJotAXP, 


Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  FEED-MILL  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  the  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  .Judges  Report.  Pay  for  itself  in  a 
few  weeks.  1).  K  ARNWE1LER, 

120  Centre  St..  New  York. 


The  Farmers  Friend 

Grain  Drill. 


The  Cone  Gearing1. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  most  popular  improvement 
ever  made  in  Grain  Drills;  it  is  a  system  ot  gear  wheels,  to 
regulate  the  quantity  by  making  the  feeders  revolve  faster 
or  lower,  hut  without  removing  or  changing  any  parts. 

It  can  be  changed  without  stopping  the  team,  and  is  ac¬ 
curate  to  a  pint. 

The  Drill  has  the  Force  Feed  Grass  Seeder,  Patent  Hoe 
Shifter,  Surveyor,  and  when  wanted.  Fertilizer  and  Spring 
Hoes. 

For  Catalogues,  with  full  Centennial  Report,  address, 
stating  where  this  notice  was  seen, 

FARMERS  FRIEND  M’F’C 


Dayton,  Ohio. 


CO-, 


The  Birdsell  Clover  Separator, 


Miner’s  Gold  Medal 
SUBSOIL  PLOW 


beneath  the  furmw  of  Iho  common 
y.  Admirnblo  fur  working  between 
nursery  rowaaiul  among  growing  crop*. 
Defends  ngulnitt  drought:  combine* 
Strength,  llghinrs*,  ease  of  draft, «v*a 
oJ  penatnulor,,obcnpnesiinnd  economy; 

JgSlSK  «'»»•  * 

***3*™&  1  ’Theniow  l»  made,  with  tho  stand- 

_ Cast C.isL-a Led  »t,an  extra  prlcn 

of  050  aud  ELSA 


7  ltE  LABOEST  43BOBTOEST3  O 


Implements,  Machines.  Seeds  and  Fertilizers 


3  BE  FOONP  tU  TUB  UKBTJ)  6T4TSS 


R.  H,  ALLEN  &  CO., 

llSp.  &  loi  Water  Street.  NEW  YORK. 

”  MONTGOMERY’S 

Improved  Rockaway  Fan, 

215  Premiums  and  15  Silver  Medals. 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  H,  T, 

Capital  $200,001.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 

RANDOLPH’S  NEW  DITCHER, 

REVERSIBLE  —  Double  Ender— 
doing  work  of  sixty  men  by  horse-power 
at  cost  of  six !  Steam  Machines,  costing 
less  than  $10  per  day  to  run,  doing 
from  $100  to  $140  work.  Circulars  from 
RANDOLPH  BROS.. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample, 
address  C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
'j  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  dfcc.,  «&c. 
Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  279  Washinglon-si,.  N.Y. 

(Esfd  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


The  best  Fanning  Mill  for  cleaning  all  kinds  of  grain  in 
the  world.  Has  taken  premiums  over  all  others  wherever 
exhibited.  No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 
Prices  greatly  reduced  I 
Manufactured  only  by 

DORSEY,  MOORE  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  celebrated  Studehaker  Farm  and  Freight 
Wagons,  and  Manufacturers  and  Dealer^  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  52  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machine, 

.  after  10  years  test,  has  proved  its 
superiority  over  all  others,  by  its 
great  exhibition  of  strength  and 
durability,  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness  and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company’s  challenge 
of  $1000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
1867  without  being  taken.  They  build 
6  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
all  kinds  of  stumps.  They  make 
Subsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars,  Prices,  etc.,  address 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  M’F’G  CO., 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  I5Y 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  <fc  CO., 
922  N,  2nd  St.,  St.  Louig. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1844. 


& 
RSsaKs 

iii_le:f=is  supplies 


HULL  &  SCOTNEY, 

346  N ortli  Wafer  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry, 
I.ard,  Tallow,  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Hay,  Grain,  Flour, 
Fur.  Wool,  Cotton,  Peanuts.  Broom  Corn.  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits.  Liberal  Cash  Advances  made  on 
all  Shipments  but  perishable  goods.  Send  for  Price  List, 
Stencil,  &c..,  &o.  Reference  Cash,  or  we  refer  to  any 
Responsible  House  in  our  city. 


RITFUS  L.  COLE 


PRODUCE  COMMIS- 

— -  - —  -  - -  SION  MERCHANT. 

141  Rea«le  St..  New  York.  Established  in  1852.  Market 
reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  application. 
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ADRIANCE  REAPER  AT  WORK. 


ADRIANOE  PLATT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers,  and  the  Adriancc  Reaper, 


165  Greenwich  St.  (near  Courtlandt  St.),  IV.  Y. 


Manufactory,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


The  ADRIANCE  is  a  light,  strong,  simple,  efficient  REAPER,  which  will  work  well  in  all  kind9 
and  conditions  of  grain,  and  combines  more  good  points  than  can  be  found  in  any  other.  It  has  a 
folding  platform,  and  is  in  ail  respects  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Buckeye  Mower. 

The  BUCKEYE  lias  for  21  years  held  its  position  as  the  READING  MOWER  and  REAPER  of  THE 
WORLD,  because  it  is  superior  to  all  others  in  the  principles  of  its  construction.  It  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  farmer ;  its  AVERAGE  DURABILITY  has 
been  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  that  of  others,  and  the  COST  OF  KEEPING  IT  IN  REPAIR  LESS 
THAN  ONE-HALF.— Prices  Reduced  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  material  and 
workmanship  can  be  maintained.  Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HAEVESTEE  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Self  Raking  Reapers,  Combined  Machines, 
and  Mowers, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Broclcport,  N.  Y. 

Patent  Tooth  Horse  Rale, 

vhich  does  not  scratch  the  ground  and 
lust  the  hay.  Best  Rake  made.  Buy 
10  other  rake  and  have  clean  hay. 

New  VICTOR  LEVER  FEED 
CUTTER,  Largest  and  Best  made. 
Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN  Pw.  WHITTEMORE, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Ma«s. 

FOUST’S 


HAY  LOADER. 

A  perfect  machine  for  rapidly  pitching  hay.  barley,  and  all 
loose  grain  on  the  wagon  in  the  field.  Saves  as  much  time 
and  money  as  the  mower  and  horse  rake.  Thousands  in  use 
by  the  best  fanners  in  the  country.  Price  reduced.  Send 
for  Circulars  to  the  manufacturers, 

STRATTON  &  CULLUM,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Iubular  Dow  Sockets  for 

of  Duggies 


Clinpman’s.  Best  Fork  and  Conveyor  in 
use.  Unloads  and  carries  Hay,  Grains,  &c..  over  deep 
mows,  into  sheds,  barns,  &c.  Saves  labor,  time, money. 
Sent  on  trial.  Circulars  sent.  Agents  wanted. 

G,  B.  Weeks  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Cl  A  “D  TVTSTTT'T?  ’Q 

RAILWAY  PITCHING  APPARATUG. 


ns  .  _ 

Fork,  Pulleys,  and  Hooks.  For  un¬ 
loading  Ilay,  Grain,  Beans,  Corn 
Stalks,  loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, Improved 
Stacking  Apparatus.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular,  and  get  valuable  information. 

E.  V.  R.  GARDNER  &  CO.. 

Johnson’s,  Ornnrje  Co..  _V 


Use  the  Anti-Friction  Hay-Carrier, 

For  elevating  and  conveying  Hay,  Grain,  etc.,  in  barn,  bar¬ 
rack,  shed,  or  field.  It  elevates  perpendicularly  and  conveys 
horizontally  any  desired  distance.  No  trouble  about  getting 
over  Inch  beams  and  to  the  end  of  deep  mows,  or  to  the  top 
of  high  stacks.  Thousands  are  now  in  use.  Five 
tons  have  been  stacked  and  the  frame  moved  in  45  conse¬ 
cutive  minutes.  Fifty  tons  have  been  stacked  in  a  single  day 
with  this  Frame  and  Carrier.  Send  for  Circular  “2”  to 
U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Railway  Threshing  Machine  proved  Itself 
the  “Best  at  Centennial  Trial,"  and  was 
the  only  Machine  awarded  a _ 


Centennial  Medal 


AND  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT, 

on  both  Horse  Power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  as  shown  by  Official  Report, 
which  says :  “  For  special  features  in  the  Power  to  secure 
light  running  and  minimum  friction .  For  the  ingenious 
form  of  the  Straw  Shakers t  which  insure  the  proper 
agitatioh  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw.'  For 
catalogue,  address  M IN ARD  HARDER, 

Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County  N.  X 

THE  UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 
&  Premium  Thresher. 
This  power  produces 
much  more  power 

til  an  other  railway  pow¬ 
ers,  with  much  less 
elevation. 

33?“  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

W.  L.  Boyer  dfc  Bro.,  2101  Germantown  Avc.  Phila.,  Pa. 

HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

llEEBN'EP.  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

TWO  PATENT  HORSE-POWERS 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

GREENE  TWEED  &  CO.,  18  Park  Place,  New  York. 

SPRINC  STEEL  TOOTH 

Horse  Rakes. 

Highest  Award.  Medal  of  Honor  at  the 
Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or 
Horse  Dumping.  Purchasers  prefer  them 
to  all  others  for  Durability  and  Efficiency. 
Fully  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred 
In  ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents 
wanted,  where  we  have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  Rakes, 
Threshing  Machines,  &c. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


nreT HAY  PRESS*.  ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULAR 

JdLj ?.K.DEDERIcK8lC°. 


Grand 

^Centennial 

Premium 


in  TONS  'IN  A 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleanei — Clover 
Huller  and  Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers— Rail  way  ond  Lever  Powers— The 
Howland  Feed  Mill — Grain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shcllers.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  andcannotbe  excelled. 

B.  GILL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


fl 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

HORSE  HAY-FORK. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 

Pennock  Manufacturing  Company, 

Kknnett  Sqttark,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BARNES’  REVOLVING  nAY  RAKES, 

Superior  to  any  in  the  market.  Price  $8.00. 

ARCHER  WHEEL  RAKE. 

Highest  award  after  two  days  field  trial  at  Centennial. 
Price  $30. 

The  Prize  Churn,  from  $5.00  up.  Address 

A.  B.  CO  HU,  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 
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Or\ngk  Judo  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N  V. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
#1.60  eacli  for  single  copies:  Four  copies,  *1.30  eacli :  Ten 
copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies  ami  upward,  $1.10  eacli. 
These  rates  include  Pontage,  in  each  case,  which  is  pre-paid 
by  the  Publishers.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


Table  of  Premiums 

For  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist. 

[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free ,  at  the 
regular  rates  of  $1.00  a  year,  and  also  (with  a  part  of  the 
premiums),  at  the  club  rates  of  $1.10  a  year,  postage  in¬ 
cluded,  which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  by  the  Publishers .] 


The  full  Descriptions  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Premiums,  with  various 
Notes  and  Explanations,  were  published 
in  8  extra  pages  of  our  October  number, 
which  can  not  be  repeated  for  want  of 
space.  Anyone  not  having  that  number, 
can  have  one  mailed,  post-paid,  for  10 
cents  ;  or  a  Premium  Sheet  only,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  without  charge. 


PREMIUM 

Explanatory  IVotes. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  tlie 

following  Items:  The  Table  herewith  tells  the 
name  and  cash  price  of  each  article,  and  (in  last  column 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $1.60  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar¬ 
ticle.  (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  20  or  more  names,  that  is  $1.10 
each,  hut  only  a  part  of  the  premiums  come  under  this 
head.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.10  each,  and  themselves  pay  the 
difference,  50  cents  each,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 

articles  very  cheaply.) _ (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 

one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But _ (b)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium. .  ..(c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  Any  one  can  have  any  time 
desired,  np  to  next  July,  to  complete  any  list,  hut  every 
premium  desired  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  earned  and  or¬ 
dered.  .. .(d)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list  of 
names,  so  that  there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money  ac¬ 
counts ( e )  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  count  in  pre- 

miam  clubs,  hut  a  portion  at  least  should  be  new  names; 
it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas¬ 
sers _ (/)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be 

supplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per 
copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay  postage),  but  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  should  be  used  carefully  and  economical¬ 
ly,  and  where  they  will  tell.  Other  specimen  numbers 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  canvassers  only,  for  10  cents 

each.  The  price  to  others  is  15  cents _ (g)  Remit  irtoney 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


Lo.) . $50  (X 

'.)  . $13  (X 

>•)  . $7  T>< 

'.)  . $10  (X 


TABI.E  of  Premiums  and  Tennis 

For  Volume  37— (1878). 

Open  to  All— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1  —Tea  Set  ( Middletown  Plate  Co.) 

2— Ice  Pitcher  (do.  do.  do. ' 

3  —Cake  Basket.,  (do.  do.  do 
4—  Cake  Basket. .(do.  do.  do 
5  —Casters _  (do.  do.  do.) 

6—  Casters _  (do.  do.  do.) 

7—  Casters _  (do.  do.  do,) 

8—  Butter  Coo!er(do..  do.  do.) 

9—  Pickle  Jar  and  Fork.  (do.) 

10—  Syrup  Cup  with  plate,  (do.) 

11—  Child’s  Cup  (do.)  . „ _ 

1  ‘2—  Twelve Teaspoons(Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)$7  25 
13  —One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.).. $14  50 

14—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.).. $14  50 

15—  Ladies'  Folding  Pocket  Scissors,  (do.).. $  1  50 

16—  Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon...' do.). ..$  3  00 

17—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  <t  Steel)  do.$  3  75 
*  '  -Case  of  Scissors  (U.S.  Steel  Shear  Co.),  t  4  00 

-Portable  Writing  Desk,(C.  W.F.Dare).$  1  75 


„  -Walnut  Work  Box,  (do.) 

1— Buck-Saw  for  Boys,  (do.) 

1  -Little  Girl's  Wash  Set,  (do.) 

i—Sled,  (do.) 

I— Spring  Horse,  _  __  (do.) 


1  25 

.  .$  ;0 
..$  1  00 
..$  2  CO 
.$11  00 


—Boy’s  Wagon  (C.  IF.  F.  Dare) . $  5  00 

'  -Boy's  Tool  Chest,  ( E .  I.  Horsman) . $  1  00 

til— Boy’s  Larger  Tool  Chest  (do.)  _ r  ~  "" 

<J8— Boy’s  Larger  Tool  Chest  (do.)  _ 

'ill— Pat.  Manic  Bellhead  Pencil  ( Ludden  <& 

Taylor) . : 

HQ— Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do. 

31  —Gents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do. 

32— Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (do.  do.  . 

S3— Gold  Pen  and  Pencil. Elegant  (do.  do.)t  a  on 
34_  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  ..$14  75 

35—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$18  50 

36—  Comer  and  Fork  (do.  do.)..  .$3  75 

37—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..$  1  501 

38 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .fl  2  00 

39 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

40—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  00 

41  —Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$  S  50 

4 -i— Crandall's  “ John  Gilpin’’.. . $  1  00 

43  —Crandall's  “ District  School” . $  1  00 

44—  Crandall’s  Masquerade  Blocks .  $  75 

45—  Crandall's  “Acrobats"  . $  1  00 

id- Crandall’s  Building  Blocks .  $  1  50 

47—  Crandall's  “Menagerie"  . $  2  00 

48—  Pair  of  Skates  (Patterson  Bros.) . $  3  50i 

49—  Boudoir  Clock  (S.  B.  Jerome  <(:  Co.)...$  3  50: 

50—  Wire  Bed  Mattress  ‘If.  Buckingham) .  .$12  00 

51— Houchin's  Patent  Pocket  Cook  Stove. fl,  1  35 

5 2—  Household  Press,  ( IF.  A.  Boardman) ..  $2  0J 

53—  Aquapult,  < Force  Pump),  (W.  <k  B. 

Douglas,  Middletown,  Conn.)..%  9  00 

54—  Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  8.  Birch.) . $100 

55—  Pocket  Tool  Holder  <  Miller's  Falls  Co.  >$  1  00 

56—  Piano, Splendid  1-oct.(Steinivay dcSo' sj$650  00 

57—  IF.  S.  Blunt’s  “Universal  Force  Pump’’$  12  00 

58—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.). .$80  00 
59  —Bracket  SawfMillers'  Falls  Man'f  Co.  $  1  25 

60—  Pay  son’s  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc .  75 

61—  Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Bausch 

A;  Lomb  Optical  Co.) . $2  75 

62—  Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (t.G. Abbott)^  1  50 

63 — Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-sower . $  5  00 

64—  Moore's  FloralSet  (Moore  Manfl’g  Co)$  1  00 
85—  Garden  Seedsct  Flower  Bulbs(select’n)  $  2  00 

66—  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  Hoe  ( S .  A. 

Allen  <6  Co.) . $12  00 

67—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle  (Stevens)  .$16  00 

68  Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun. VO  CO 
ilil— Shot-  Gun  (E.  Remington  &  Sons ) . $  6  00 

70 — Shot  Gun.  breech-loader,  (do.  do.) _ $23  07 

71 — Creedmoor  Long  Range  RifleNo.l(do.)$100  00 

7 2—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle No.2(do)t 85  00: 
73  —  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  No.  8  (do  >$60  00 

74—  Hunting  &  Target  Rifle  (Remington) . .$22  00 

7 5—  Vest  Pocket  Pistol  ( Remington ) . $  3  75 

76—  Revolver  < Remington ) . $  9  00 

77  -Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (Goodell  Co.).~ 

78— Climax  Apple  Carer  <6  Sheer  (do.) 

0— Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.) 

—Bay  State  Apple  Parer  dh  Slicer  (do.) 

( 1— “  Saratoga"  Potato  Peeler  <k  Slicer  (do 

i2— Sewing  Machine  (Remington) . 

S3 —Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  <k  Co.) . $14  00 

t— Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal)  — $  8  00 
—  Worcester's  Great  Illust'ed  Dictionary $10  00 


36—  Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 

37 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

88  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

89—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

90—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  ad'l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

91—  Twenty-one  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXVI.) 

92—  Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

93—  Any  Deo  Back  Volumes  do. 

91 — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

95  —Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

96  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  ad'l  volume  at  same  rate ) 

HI— Twenty-one  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXVI , 

98—  A  SIO  Library  (yourchoi’e.)  1  Igts  «‘$10  00 

99 — A  815  Library  do.  ■  sgg[8$15  00 

100—  A  S20  Library  do.  |^yi^$20  00 

101— 1  S25  Library  do.  )  sLo  a  $25  00 
102  -A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description 


.  1  75 
•e-o*  3  50 
|S$  5  25 
.  ©  <?  $  7  00 
j  It  $  8  75 
i  Big 

'  ^$86  75 

•  $  2  SO 
.3$  4  60 
1  e$  6  90 
S$$  9  20 

£S»1 50 


$48  30 
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66 
20 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere .. 


Continued  from  p.  209, 

Gapes  iti  Chickens. — “A  Subscriber,’ ? 
Newport,  R.  I.  Gapes  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
small  worms  in  the  wind-pipe.  Young  herbivorous^ 
animals  of  all  kindB  are  very  subject  to  these  parasites, 
the  eggs  of  which  are  supposed  to  he  dropped  in  the  ex¬ 
crements  of  the  older  animals,  and  swallowed  by  the 
young  ones.  Prevention  is  the  best  remedy.  This  con¬ 
sists,  in  regard  to  poultry,  in  removing  all  the  droppings 
from  the  houses,  keeping  the  soil  of  the  yards  fresh  by 
digging  over  the  surface,  or  providing  new  locations  for 
them  every  season.  Some  camphor  dissolved  in  the 
drinking  w  ater  is  said  to  be  a  remedy,  but  as  we  have  al¬ 
ways  avoided  the  disease  by  precaution  in  our  yards,  we 
have  no  experience  as  to  alleged  cures. 

rfl'o  Estimate  tkc  Amount  of  Cord 
Wood  In  ail  Acre.— “E.  L.,”  St.  Louis.  To 
estimate  the  quantity  of  cord  wood  on  an  acre  of  wood 
land,  requires  experience.  A  person  who  lias  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  clearing  land  and  cutting  wood,  could  give  a 
very  close  estimate  at  a  glance,  but  other  persons  would 
make  the  wildest  guesses.  An  inexperienced  person 
may  proceed  as  follows :  measure  out  4  square  rods  of 
ground ;  that  is,  33  feet  each  way,  and  count  the  trees, 
averaging  the  cubic  contents  as  near  as  possible  of  the 
trunks,  and  adding  one-fourth  of  this  for  the  limbs.  Then, 
as  128  cubit  feet  make  a  cord,  and  the  plot  is  one  fourth 
of  an  acre,  the  result  is  easily  reached.  Fairly  good 
timber  land  should  yield  a  cord  to  every  4  square  rods. 
A  tree  two  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high  to  the  limbs, 
will  make  a  cord  of  wood,  if  it  is  growing  in  close  tim¬ 
bers,  and  the  limbs  are  not  heavy.  If  the  limbs  are  large 
and  spreading,  such  a  tree  will  make  1}  to  11  cords,  A 
tree  one  foot  in  diameter  wiil  make  only  a  fourth  as 
much  as  one  twice  the  diameter.  In  estimating,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  this  fact. 

Oil-Meal— Corn-Mill.— “W.  L.  CM”  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  Pa.  Linseed,  cotton-seed,  and  oil  cake,  are 
very  valuable  feeding  stuffs.  They  are  worth  more  than 
corn,  and  should  be  fed  in  small  quantities.  We  are 
using  the  Big  Giant  corn-mill,  and  find  it  a  good  one. 
The  Orange  Judd  Company  keep  no  seeds  for  sale. 

Tke  I>o«l£-e  Hay  l*ress. — By  an  over¬ 
sight,  the  address  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Dodge 
Hay  Press  was  omitted  in  the  article  describing  this  press 
in  the  American,  Agriculturist  for  Oct.,  1877.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

I>  ircctioiis  tor  Castrating;  and 
Spaying.— “J.  D.  B.,”  Jackson,  Mich.  These  opera¬ 
tions  are  described  inDr.Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor, 

The  Value  of  Corn-Fodder. — “  R.  S, 

II.,”  Lennoxville,  Canada,  writes ;  “I  have  tried  most 
all  kinds  of  corn  as  a  dry  food  for  stock  in  winter,  from 
the  Dwarf  Sweet  to  Evergreen  Mammoth,  and  find  no 
other  gives  so  good  returns  as  the  early  Sugar  corn.  It  is 
very  sweet,  will  grow  in  good  ground  six  feet  high,  and 
if  sowed  thick  in  drills,  will  give  from  five  to  six  tons  of 
excellent  fodder  per  acre.  It  should  he  sowed  about  the 
first  of  June  in  drills,  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  in  rich 
ground,  and  if  the  season  is  any  way  favorable,  can  he 
cut  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  August.  It  should  be 
hound  in  small  bundles  and  set  up  in  shooks,  to  dry,  and 
it  will  become  so  well  cured  before  wet  weather  sets  in, 
that  it  can  ho  packed  away  as  well  as  hay,  or  straw,  with¬ 
out  being  damaged  by  moulding.  The  seed  should  be 
sowed  thick,  not,  less  than  two  bushels  of  good  seed  per 
acre.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
with  a  small  quantity  of  hay  thrive  well,  and  milch-cows 
do  much  better  than  when  fed  upon  hay  alone.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  manure  in  the  drill,  so  that  the  corn  will  have 


(EIT  Premium  Articles  for  Sale. 

It  often  happens  that  persons,  who  have  not  time  to  se¬ 
cure  these  valuable  and  useful  premium  articles  by  rais¬ 
ing  clubs  of  subscribers,  are  desirous  of  purchasing  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  wish  ns  to  procure  or  select  them. 
For  the  accommodation  of  such,  we  wit!  supply  and  send 
most  of  these  premiums  for  cash,  at  the  prices  in  the 
Descriptive  List,  and  prepaid  or  otherwise,  as  stated. 


tfW  Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  onr  Premium  List.  The  Premiums, 
Nos.  I  5,  18,  29  to  33,  37  to  41,  49,  51,  54, 
55,  59  to  62,  65.  75,  76,  86  to  102,  inclusive, 
will  each  be  delivered  FIEEE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  ( at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient ) 
to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. —  The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  tearing  the 
i  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  Bllus- 
i  t  rated  and  ©escriptive  IList  sent  free  to  applicants. 


a  quick  growth  and  it  will  be  very  tender. 

Soot  obs  tiae  Garden.- “E.  M.  B.,’7 

Waterburv,  Conn.  Yes,  soot  from  chimneys  is  of  value 
in  the  garden,  and  is,  so  far  as  known,  excellent  for 
all  crops,  hut  too  scarce  and  valuable  to  he  wasted  npon 
the  coarser  kinds.  Soot  is  the  condensed  matters  which 
escape  in  the  combustion  of  wood  and  bituminous  coaL 
The  constituents  of  the  wood  and  coal  form  various  new 
compounds  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cool  chim¬ 
ney,  condense  and  harden  there.  Our  common  hard 
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•coal  (anthracite,)  forms  no  soot  proper.  Soot  consists 
largely  of  charcoal,  various  salts,  especially  those  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  peculiar  substances  related  to  creosote.  We 
•can  not  put  our  hand  on  a  good  analysis  showing  the 
•difference  between  soot  from  wood  and  from  soft  coal, 
and  a  recent  work  says  such  are  much  needed.  There  is 
a  general  impression  that  the  soot  of  bituminous  coal  is 
the  richer  in  ammonia  salts.  In  Europe,  where  it  may 
often  be  procured  in  large  quantities,  it  is  highly  valued 
for  all  crops  to  which  ammonia  is  beneficial,  at  the  rate 
•of  15  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  on  wheat  and  grass  crops. 
In  the  garden  its  value  as  a  fertilizer  is  scarcely  greater 
than  that  of  an  insect  destroyer ;  its  creosotic  matters 
'being  very  fatal  to  most  insects.  For  the  garden  it  is 
■very  economically  used  as  a  liquid,  6  or  8  quarts  to  a 
■hogshead  of  water.  This  remarkably  stimulates  plants 
■that  need  it,  and  clears  most  of  them  from  insects. 
Any  gardener  who  has  a  good  supply  is  fortunate. 

Yellow  Strawberry. — “  J.  S.  G.,”  Day- 
ton,  O.  There  are  several  so-called  “white”  strawberries 
that  are  more  yellowish  or  cream-colored  than  white. 
■“Lennig’s  White”  is  cream-colored,  with  a  fine  blush, 
•one  of  the  handsomest  as  well  as  best  of  berries— when 
you  get  it.  Then  there  are  three  or  four  of  the  Alpine 
■class  with  white  fruit,  including  the  Monthly  and  Bush 
Alpines.  A  poor  variety,  called  the  “  White  Carolina,” 
was  formerly  cultivated,  and  two,  at  least,  of  the  Chilian 
etra wherries  would  be  classed  as  white ;  they  have  enor¬ 
mous  fruit,  but  would  not  stand  our  climate.  If  you  saw 
them  “a  great  while  ago,”  probably  it  was  one  of  the  Al¬ 
pines,  which  are  still  cultivated  by  those  who  like  them. 

Alfalfa  in  New  Brunswick.— 1 “  F. 

W.  H.,”  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  Alfalfa  is  a  plant  that  thrives 
beet  in  dry  climates.  It  was  brought  from  Chili,  a  dry 
South  American  country,  to  California,  where  the  climate 
is  very  dry.  There  it  has  thriven  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
But  wherever  there  is  moisture  enough  to  produce  good 
■clover,  alfalfa  has  not  succeeded.  It  could  not  be  grown 
in  New  Brunswick  so  profitably  as  clover,  and  it  is  a 
question  if  it  would  grow  at  all. 

To  Kill  Wilil  Hose  Bushes.— “  G.  F. 
•C.,”  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  To  destroy  wild  rose  bushes  it  is 
necessary  to  kill  the  roots,  or  they  will  throw  up  suckers 
■and  perpetuate  the  growth.  This  is  a  difficult  plant  to 
get  rid  of  in  most  meadows.  The  best  method  known  to 
us  is  to  mow  the  bushes  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom,  or 
In  July,  and  if  sprouts  appear  later,  to  cut  them  down  be¬ 
fore  they  ripen  their  wood.  Later  growth  will  be  tender, 
and  not  survive  winter.  Next  year  they  will  be  weak  and 
sickly,  and  this  treatment  continued  will  destroy  them. 

Very  Si  range. — “  W.  W.  Rubottom,  of 

Spadra,  has  a  rose  tree  with  green  roses  upon  it.  *  *  * 
This  curiosity  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  buddk.g  the 

white  rose  upon  the  Weeping  Willow.” _ A  green  rose 

is  not  so  strange,  as  we  had  one  some  20  years  ago,  and 
have  had  them  several  times  since.  The  manner  in 
■which  “it  is  said  to  be  ”  produced  is  strange,  and  would 
be  stranger  still  were  it  true  ;  but  the  strangest  of  all  is 
"that  such  false  teaching  should  be  found  in  the  “  Southern 
■California  Agriculturist,”  a  journal  generally  so  sensible 
in  its  teachings  and  so  full  of  excellent  promise. 

drawing;  Wsiterwlth  a  Siphon. — 

**  G.  H.,”  Stark  Co.,  Ohio.  Water  can  not  be  drawn  with 
■a  siphon  over  a  hight  of  more  than  25  to  28  feet.  If  the 
pipe  is  very  smooth  inside,  and  the  flow  of  water  is 
larger  than  one  inch,  a  rise  of  28  feet  m?y  be  over¬ 
come  :  otherwise  the  friction  and  the  adhesion  of  the 
water  to  the  surface  of  the  pipe,  will  prevent  the  flow 
from  rising  more  than  24  or  25  feet. 

Feeding  Caltle  foe  Profit. — A  state¬ 
ment,  made  by  an  Irish  farmer,  relative  to  the  feeding  of 
calves  from  birth  to  ripeness  for  the  butcher,  with  the 
method  of  feeding,  and  the  cost,  and  the  profit,  is  not 
without  interest  to  us,  when  we  consider  the  importance 
of  the  profitable  feeding  of  animals,  and  the  value  of  the 
manure  to  our  rapidly  changing  system  of  agriculture. 
The  calves  cost  $10  when  two  weeks  old ;  that  is,  the 
■dairy  was  credited,  and  the  stock  account  was  charged 
.with  that  sum,  when  the  feeding  of  the  calf  was  begun. 
Each  calf  received  4  quarts  of  skim  milk  per  day,  for  108 
days,  and  for  this  period  a  daily  average  of  10  ounces  of 
a  mixture  of  linseed  and  cotton  seed  cake  boiled  with 
■the  milk,  with  four  pounds  of  roots  and  green  feed,  and 
■one  pound  of  hay.  After  four  months  old,  the  daily 
ration  was  a  pound  and  4  ounces  of  a  compound  made  of 
one  part  bran,  one  malt  dust,  two  rape-cake,  two  linseed- 
cake,  and  four  cotton  seed  cake,  thoroughly  broken  and 
mixed  together.  Each  month  the  ration  was  increased 
about  five  ounces  per  day.  H  lbs.  of  roots  or  green  clo¬ 
ver,  and  2  pounds  of  chaffed  straw  were  also  given.  The 
food  cost  about  4$  cents  a  pound,  and  the  expense  of 
deeding  could  thus  be  closely  calculated.  The  following 


table  gives  the  result  of  feeding  nine  head  of  well  bred 
animals,  steers  and  heifers,  from  18  to  25  months  old. 


Dressed 

Weight. 

Value. 

Value  of 

Manure. 

Cost. 

Profit. 

Profit , 

per  cent. 

18 

006 

$113.60 

$22.25 

$110.00 

$25.85 

30 

— 

557 

104.43 

20.41 

103.52 

21.32 

27 

— 

492 

92.75 

18.04 

90.25 

20.54 

29 

19 

631 

118.30 

24.25 

114.70 

27.85 

29 

21 

732 

137.25 

29.17 

135.75 

30.67 

24 

22 

660 

123.75 

27.50 

130.50 

20.75 

18 

23 

724 

135.75 

32.30 

148.43 

19.62 

15 

24 

748 

140.43 

36.62 

163.51 

16.54 

9i 

25 

748 

140.25 

38.25 

169.75 

8.75 

6 

The  figures  show  a  fact  which  is  neither  new  nor  sur¬ 
prising,  viz.,  that  the  longer  an  animal  is  fed  after  it  is 
mature,  the  profit  decreases  ;  or  to  use  a  well  understood 
expression,  after  it  has  reached  a  salable  age  it  begins 
“  to  eat  its  head  off.”  This  exemplifies  also  the  fact  that 
without  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  cost,  etc.,  we 
can  not  hope  to  know  the  precise  point  where  profit  ends 
and  loss  begins.  Generally  the  point  is  about  the  age  of 
20  months ;  that  is,  with  early  maturing  breeds. 

Tumors  on  the  Legs. — “  C.  S.,”  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass.  In  scrofulous  animals  bunches,  nodules, 
or  tumors,  frequently  form  upon  the  limbs.  When 
these  are  upon  a  joint,  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  them,  because  in  such  conditioned  animals 
wounds  do  not  often  heal  readily,  andan  open  joint  may 
ensue,  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  animal.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  lameness,  it  would  be  well  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  apply  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  Glycerine  and 
I  part  of  Iodide  of  Potassium,  which  may  help  to  the 
absorption  of  the  tumor. 

How  to  Burn  Marl  into  Lime. — 

“  J.  S.  P.,”  Bonneau’s  Depot,  S.  C.  Marl  can  be  burned 
into  lime  more  or  less  impure  according  to  the  nature  ot 
the  deposit,  by  putting  it  into  heaps  with  brush-wood  in 
alternate  layers  upon  a  foundation  of  logs,  and  setting  the 
logs  on  fire.  When  the  heap  is  thoroughly  ignited,  it 
should  be  covered  with  fine  green  brush  and  earth  to 
confine  the  heat.  In  three  days  the  operation  will  be 
complete.  Shell  marl,  which  is  an  impure  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  not  the  “  green  sand  marl,”  if  thus  treated,  will 
be  made  into  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

Soft  or  Hard  Water  tor  Cattle.— 

"C.  H.,”  Ontario,  Canada.  Limestone  water  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  injurious  for  cattle  and  horses.  In  limestone 
districts  we  have  the  best  grass,  the  best  grain,  and  the 
best  stock.  The  choicest  localities,  such  as  the  bluo 
grass  region  in  Kentucky,  Western  New  York,  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia,  and  the  Misouri  Valley 
in  Ohio,  are  all  in  a  limostono  country  with  hard  water. 

Ho»v  Many  Calves  can  a  Cow 

Raise.—' “  Q.  A.  B.,”  Meigs  Co.,  Ohio.  A  good  cow 
may  be  expected  to  milk  during  eight  months  ol  the  year 
sufficiently  to  support  a  call,  if  she  is  kept  for  raising 
calves,  and  the  caives  are  weaned  when  2  months  old,  she 
can  supply  four  calves.  When  a  calf  is  2  months  old  it 
may  be  supported  upon  other  food  than  milk,  so  that  by 
managing  well,  one  good  cow  can  be  made  to  raise  4 
calves,  If  not  more.  A  good  milker,  when  fresh,  will 
yield  more  than  enough  to  feed  one  calf,  and  at  least  two 
calves  can  be  fed  from  ner  milk  for  two  or  three  mouths. 
If  calves  are  designed  for  beet  cattle,  it  Is  advisable  to' 
procure  a  good  Shorthorn  or  a  Hereford  bull  to  sire  them. 

Corn  Harvester.— “  M.  C.  C.,”  White- 
side  Co.,  Ill.  A  harvester  that  would  cut  corn  and  drop 
it  in  bundles,  would  certainly  be  a  valuable  machine,  and 
if  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  would  be  generally  used.  It 
is  one  of  the  improvements  that  farmers  are  anxiously 
waiting  for.  There  are  several  machines  made  for  this 
purpose,  but  none  as  yet  that  are  satisfactory. 

“  A  Hollow  Tail.”— “  J.  B. Butler  Co., 
Pa.  In  every  cow’s  tail  there  is  a  portion  where  the 
bone  is  wanting,  and  the  part  is  soft.  This  is  natural, 
and  not  a  state  of  disease.  “  Hollow  Tail,”  and  “  Wolf 
in  the  Tail,”  are  terms  that  have  no  significance,  beyond 
the  mere  fact  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  cow.  It 
is  not  in  the  tail  at  any  rate. 

The  German  Farmer’s  System.— 

The  mission  of  the  true  American  seems  to  be  to  chase 
the  setting  sun.  Ever  on  the  march  towards  the  west ; 
or  ever  looking  with  longing  eyes  towards  that  wished 
for  but  unattainable  locality  which  maybe  called  his  final 
resting  place— because  there  is  no  beyond  to  it  for  him, 
and  he  can  not  go  back— lie  is  engaged  chiefly  in  getting 
what  he  can  from  his  land  now,  without  thinking  of  the 
future.  His  successor,  when  he  finally  makes  a  sale,  and 
westward  flics,  is  a  German  farmer,  in  the  majority  of 


cases.  But  the  German  comes  to  stay;  and  having  no 
thought  of  “the  West,”  he  sets  about  cultivating  his  farm 
in  a  methodical  manner.  He  works  without  stint,  and  ho 
saves  without  grudging ;  being  industrious  and  economi¬ 
cal,  he  succeeds  and  makes  money  rapidly.  His  chil¬ 
dren  are  as  industrious  and  as  careful  as  he,  and  his  frau 
takes  a  hand  with  the  hoe  and  does  not  regard  the  latest 
fashion  in  her  dress.  By  and  by  the  hoys  and  girls  marry, 
and  the  son  is  presented  with  a  farm,  the  daughter  with 
a  dowry  to  start  with,  and  the  youngest  boy  sticks  to  the 
farm.  Where  such  people  live,  thrift  abounds. 

Value  ofGas  I. line. — “Ottawa,”  Canada. 
Gas  lime,  when  fresh,  contains  poisonous  matter  injuri¬ 
ous  to  vegetation.  But  when  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  months,  these  had  qualities  are  lost, 
and  the  lime  becomes  mainly  a  mild  carbonate.  It 
may  then  boused  upon  clay  or  peaty  soils,  or  meadows, 
at  the  rate  of  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  with  benefit. 

Treatment  of  Hoove. — “J.  F.  W.,” 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  When  a  cow  is  “  blown,”  or  suffering 
from  “  hoove,”  relief  is  often  gained  by  giving  one  ounce 
of  carbonate  ofammonia  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  purga¬ 
tive  soon  after.  If  the  cow  has  eaten  too  much  dry  feed, 
it  is  not  well  to  give  much  water  until  the  purgative  lias 
worked  off.  If  she  is  “  blown  ”  by  green  feed,  such  as 
clover,  the  quickest  remedy  is  to  use  the  trochar  and 
open  the  paunch,  leaving  the  tube  in  the  opening  until 
the  gas  is  no  longer  emitted. 

Teasels  as  Handles.— Not  the  prickly 
remains  of  the  flower  heads,  used  to  “  tease  and  tear  ”  a 
nap  upon  woollen  cloths— lively  handles  these  would 
make  1— but  the  stems  upon  which  these  heads  grow. 
These  have  been  imported  into  England  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent  in  considerable  quantities,  and  are  likely  to  appear 
os  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  season,  as  handles  to  ladies' 
sunshades  and  parasols.  These  teasel-stems  are  various¬ 
ly  twisted,  bent,  and  furrowed,  and  made  more  grotesque 
by  the  “  fasciation  ”  or  soldering  together  of  the  branch¬ 
es,  as  we  often  see  in  asparagus  and  cockscombs. 

Brices  of  Ordinary  Slior thorns. — 

We  learn  that  sales  of  young  pure  bred  Shorthorn  bulls 
and  calves  have  been  effected  to  a  large  extent  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  about  $100  cacli ;  at  this  rate  business  is  very 
brisk.  13  young  animals  were  purchased  by  ono  buyer 
from  Texas  at  an  average  of  $75  each.  At  such  prices  a 
large  demand  from  farmers  and  breeders  may  be  looked 
for,  and  if  some  breeders  would  confine  their  efforts  to 
the  production  of  milking  strains,  a  very  great  demand 
would  arise  from  dairymen. 

Perioilie  Ophthalmia  in  a  Horse. 

— “  B.  F.  A.,”  Macon  Co.,  Mo.  In  periodic  ophthalmia 
the  eyes  become  inflamed  and  covered  with  a  film  ;  this 
disappears  for  a  time,  and  again  appears,  perhaps  several 
times  in  succession.  'The  final  result,  however,  is  almost 
certain  blindness.  The  only  treatment  is  palliative  ;  give 
a  dose  of  cooling  medicine,  as  one  pound  of  salts ;  keep 
the  horse  in  a  clean  stable ;  bathe  the  eyes  in  a  solution 
of4  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and 
inject  a  little  into  the  eyes. 

Oil  Paintings  Bistributed.—  A  large 
number  of  persons  have  sent  ns  circulars,  tickets,  etc.,  of 
“A  Grand  Testimonial  Gift  Distribution  of  Oil  Paint¬ 
ings.”  It  seems  that  there  has  been  a  “drawing”  of 
some  kind,  and  those  who  have  “  drawn  ”  pictures  can 
have  them  by  paying  $2.10,  to  cover  “  expenses,”  and  the 
express  charges.  We  have  received  numerous  requests 
to  show  this  up  as  a  “  humbug.”  So  far  as  the  distribu¬ 
tion  is  a  game  of  chance,  so  far  we  hold  it  ts  he  wrong. 
Of  course  the  projectors  of  the  scheme  have  an  object  in 
view.  They  are  not  afflicted  with  such  a  fit  of  generosity 
as  will  induce  them  to  send  paintings  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  at  one-tentli  or  one-twentieth  of  their  value,  unless 
they  expect  to  gain  something  by  it  in' the  end.  Now, 
while  we  utterly  discountenance  every  game  of  chance, 
no  matter  by  what  name  it  may  be  called,  we  have  no 
right— and  in  the  question  of  humbugs  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  that  both  parlies— the  accusers  and  the  accused, 
have  rights— to  set  this  matter  down  as  a  “humbug” 
unless  we  know  it  to  be  such.  It  all  rests  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  is  the  painting  sent — and  recollect  that  no  one  is 
obliged  to  send  for  it — worth  the  cost  of  the  $2.10  for  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  express  charges.  Now  notions  greatly 
differ.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  told,  the  cost  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  $5  to  the  one  who  receives  it.  If  asked  if  an 
oil  painting  was  worth  $5,  we  really  could  not  say.  We 
could  readily  say  that  if  an  oil  painting  was,  as  such  things 
sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  or  other  large  city,  and  this 
is  an  excellent  test  of  real  value — only  worth  five  dollars, 
or  five  times  five  dollars,  we  should  not  like  to  be  obliged 
to  possess  it.  But  ideas,  or  notions,  differ — we  will  not 
call  them  tastes ,  for  they  have  not  readied  to  that.  There 
may  be  people — no  doubt  there  are — to  whom  an  “oil 
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painting,”  which  could  be  produced  for  $5,  at  a  profit, 
would  ho  quite  satisfactory.  Wo  can  not  write  the  thing 
down  as  a  humbug,  unless  we  know  that  the  pictures  are 
worth  less  than  they  cost  to  those  who  receive  them. 
The  only  evidence  we  have  as  to  the  kind  of  paintings 
sent  out,  is  from  a  lady  in  New  Jersey,  who  writes : — 
“  The  painting  has  come,  and  it  is  one  of  the  vilest, 
cheapest  daubs  imaginable,  not  worth  the  canvas  it  is  on, 
and  instead  of  adorning,  as  they  say,  ‘  the  walls  of  the 
most  sumptuous  homes,’  I  would  not  put  it  in  my  kitchen, 
and  would  not  give  25  cents  for  it.”  But  as  the  thing  is 
a  game  of  chance— a  “Gift  Distribution, — the  next  paint¬ 
ing  may  be  worth  37>rfc.  or  50c.,  and  so  up  along.  We 
can  only  say  to  those  who  do  not  like  these  offers,  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  let  them  severely  alone. 

How  to  Rot  Straw.— “J.  T.  G.,”  Sulphur 
Hill,  Ind.  Siraw  alone  is  not  easily  decomposed.  This 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  straw  used  for  thatched  roofs, 
some  of  which  are  a  hundred  years  old  or  more,  and  are 
yet  sound.  Still  they  have  been  exposed  to  heat  and  cold 
and  wet  for  all  these  years.  Straw  can  only  be  rotted 
quickly  by  mixing  some  actively  fermentable  matter  with 
it.  But  straw  may  be  used  on  Western  farms  to  good 
purpose,  by  spreading  it  upon  the  ground  and  plowing  it 
in.  Thus  all  the  benefit  that  could  be  derived  in  any  way 
from  the  straw,  will  be  gained  by  the  soil,  because  in 
whatever  manner  we  use  the  straw  we  do  not  really  add 
anything  to  it.  Much  good  may  also  be  derived  by 
spreading  straw  over  winter  grain,  as  a  mulch  and  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  in  winter. 

Why  do  Hogs  Eat  Coal  ?— “  H.,”  Re¬ 
no  Co.,  Kansas.  Swine  are  intended  by  nature  to  get  a 
portion  of  their  subsistence  from  roots,  and  to  dig  these 
roots  from  the  soil  by  means  of  their  snonts,  which  are 
well  adapted  to  this.  In  eating  roots  so  procured,  a  large 
quantity  of  soil,  or  mineral  matter,  is  swallowed,  and  it 
seems  to  be  intended  by  nature  that  this  should  be  done, 
as,  when  prevented  from  pursuing  their  natural  bent, 
they  evince  a  strong  appetite  for  such  things  as  coal! 
earthy  substances,  or  even  decayed  wood.  It  is  always 
healthful  for  hogs  that  are  closely  penned,  to  be  supplied 
with  sods,  soft  coal,  or  charcoal,  moderately,  but  when 
they  have  been  deprive!  of  these  for  some  time,  caution 
ehould  be  observed  lest  they  consume  them  to  excess. 

A  Question  of  Manuring-.— “R.  C.  M.,” 

OJney,  111.  It  is  not  always  that  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
composting  manure  will  be  repaid  by  the  benefit  gained. 
Sometimes  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  spread  manure  as 
it  is  hauled  through  the  winter  on  to  the  ground.  Where 
land  is  flat  the  danger  of  washing  is  very  little  or  nothin", 
except  under  unusual  circumstances.  As  to  this,  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  exercised.  Unless  it  is  very  clear  that 
a  gain  is  to  be  made  by  laborious  composting,  that  course 
Is  not  advisable  ;  it  is  better  to  cart  the  manure  directly 
on  to  the  land,  and  spread  it  at  once;  not  leaving  it  in 
piles  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  the  utmost.  When 
manure  can  be  had  plentifully  for  the  hauling,  it  will 
not  pay  to  compost  it.  That  is  only  a  device  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  manure  when  it  is  scarce  and  costly. 

Blow  to  Keep  a  Hydraulic  Ram 

at  Work. — “J.  A.  G.,”  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  writes  that 
if  a  small  air-hole  is  made  in  the  feed  pipe  of  a  water 
ram,  about  two  inches  in  front  of  the  ram,  there  will  be 
no  stoppage  on  account  of  want  of  air  in  the  air-cham¬ 
ber.  He  has  had  a  ram  at  work  for  30  years  without  ever 
a  stop  from  this  cause,  except  when  back-water  covered 
the  hole.  If  the  hole  is  too  large,  it  may  be  made  smaller 
by  tapping  around  it  with  a  riveting  hammer. 

F’licese  Factory  in  IVew  Jersey.— 

“  P.  F.,”  Woodstown,  N.  J.  We  do  not  remember  of  any 
cheese  factory  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  excepting 
those  in  which  “foreign”  cheese  is  made,  or  rather 
imilations  of  a  French  and  other  European  cheeses. 
Doubtless  there  are  openings  for  such  factories  in  many 
parts  of  the  State.  The  capital  required  fora  small  factory 
is  not  heavy.  The  building  need  not  be  expensive ;  the 
machinery  can  be  furnished  complete  by  Whitman  & 
Burrell,  of  Liltle  Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  would  give  estimates 
on  application.  See  articles  in  February  number. 

To  Repair  an  Old  Chain-Pump. 

— “  S.  W.,-’  Mineola,  L.  I.,  gives  the  following  plan  for 
mending  an  old  chain-pump  that  will  not  raise  the  water. 
First  take  a  stout  cord  ;  make  the  chain  fast,  so  that  it 
cannot  drop  down  the  cistern  or  well,  then  unlink  one 
of  the  bucket-links,  take  the  heel  of  an  old  India-rubber 
boot,  or  some  rubber  packing; cut  a  hole  through  the 
rubber,  press  one  eye  of  the  bucket-link  through  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  to  admit  of  linking  again,  and  then  with  a 
sharp  knife  pare  the  rubber  down  sufficiently  small,  so 
that  it  will  exactly  fit  the  trough  ;  the  round,  penny-shape 
bucket  wilt  be  a  sufficient  guide  in  cutting  the  rubber- 
bucket  perfectly  round.  Then  re-link  the  bucket  upon 


the  chain,  and  repeat  this  on  every  fourth  bucket  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  chain  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  put  the  rub¬ 
ber-buckets  closer  than  every  fourth  one.  Be  careful  that 
when  putting  the  rubber-buckets  back  on  the  chain,  that 
the  old  metal  bucket  shall  be  under  the  rubber  one  when 
entering  the  trough,  so  that  it  will  be  supported  and  held 
firm  by  pressure  against  the  trough.  Do  this  carefully, 
and  your  old  pump  is  good  for  several  years  longer,  and 
it  will  throw  water  faster  than  when  new. 

Economy  in  Cutting-  Feed.- “  A.  Q. 

McG.,”  Estes  Park,  Colorado.  The  economy  in  cutting 
feed  consists  in  the  prevention  of  the  waste  which  occurs 
with  long  feed,  and  also  in  the  less  consumption.  It  is 
very  certain  that  a  less  weight  of  long  fodder,  cut,  moist¬ 
ened,  and  mixed  with  ground  grain,  will  keep  an  animal 
in  equally  good  condition  as  a  larger  quantity  of  uncut 
fodder  with  ground  grain.  This  effect  occurs  in  two 
ways ;  the  animal  exercises  less  muscular  exertion  in 
masticating  the  prepared  food,  and  the  food  is  more  per¬ 
fectly  digested.  We  have  found  the  saving  to  be  from 
a  fourth  to  a  half  with  some  animals  that  are  of  unusu¬ 
ally  wasteful  habits,  or  of  inferior  digestive  powers. 

Value  of  Pond  Sediment.— “H.  T.,” 
Milltown,  N.  B.  The  soil  left  by  the  draining  of  ponds 
is  generally  very  valuable  for  meadow  land.  A  pond 
that  is  filled  with  mud  to  within  6  inches  of  the  surface, 
may  doubtless  be  drained  by  cutting  an  outlet  to  carry 
off  the  water.  The  mud  will  settle  considerably,  and  the 
drain  may  need  to  be  5  to  G  feet  deep.  As  soon  as  the 
surface  is  dry,  it  should  be  sown  with  grass  seed,  lest 
bog  grasses  spring  up  and  produce  a  growth  of  tussocks, 
which  would  spoil  the  surface.  Open  ditches  should  be 
cut  through  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  solid 
enough  to  work  upon.  The  reclamation  of  such  land 
will  require  probably  two  years,  if  not  more. 

Spaying  Sows. — “  J.  W.  P.,”  Wells  Co., 
Ind.  There  is  no  certain  way  of  preventing  sows  from 
breeding  except  by  spaying.  •  There  are  different  other 
methods  proposed,  but  they  arc  all  shams  and  humbugs. 

Pennsylvania  Corn.  —  “  C.  C.  E.,” 
Waynesburg,  Ohio.  A  very  large  and  prolific  variety  of 
yellow  corn  is  grown  in  Southern  Pa.  We  have  grown 
it,  having  32  rows,  and  shelling  nearly  a  quart  to  each 
ear.  But  it  requires  very  rich  soil  and  a  climate  equally 
warm  as  that  where  it  originated. 

Concrete  For  Cellar  Walls.. — “T.  E. 

W.,”  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio.  Concrete  makes  a  very  strong 
cellar  wall.  It  is  stronger  and  better  in  every  way  when 
made  with  hydraulic  lime  (or  cement),  than  with  com¬ 
mon  lime,  although  a  good  concrete  may  be  made  with 
common  lime.  We  have  built  walls  of  each  kind  of  con¬ 
crete,  and  much  prefer  the  hydraulic  cement. 

Artesian  Wells. — “J.  L.  B.,”  Greenland, 
W.  Va.  Water  can  not  always  be  made  to  overflow  from 
a  well,  however  deep  it  maybe.  There  must  be  an  un¬ 
derground  stream  tapped,  which  has  its  source  above  the 
level  of  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  the  stream  must  be 
confined  by  an  impervious  bed  of  clay  or  rock.  Unless 
these  conditions  exist,  no  flowing  well  can  be  had. 

Plowing  Under  Green  Crops. — 

“C.  S.,”  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  land  too  poor  to  grow  anything,  can  be  restored 
by  growing  and  plowing  under  green  crops.  Green 
manuring  is  useful  to  keep  good  land  in  good  condition 
without  other  manure.  But  to  raise  the  condition  of 
poor  land  in  this  way,  would  be  to  get  something  out  of 
nothing.  The  easiest  manner  of  restoring  poor  soil,  is 
to  use  some  artificial  fertilizer  to  grow  clover,  and  then 
plow  under  the  clover. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  as  a  'I’onic  For 
Pigs.— “  R.  L.  C.”  Sulphate  of  copper,  properly  used, 
is  a  valuable  tonic  for  animals.  The  proper  quantity  is 
from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams  fora  horse,  ox,  or  cow; 
10  grains  to  a  sheep,  and  15  grains  for  a  pig.  It  is  poison¬ 
ous  when  given  in  large  quantities,  as  are  almost  all 
medicinal  drugs.  Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  is  less 
active  than  the  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol;,  and  is 
used  in  doses  four  times  as  large.  It  requires  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  case  to  distinguish  the  need  for  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  drugs. 

To  Split  Knotty  Uogs. — “B.,”  Cheshire 
Cp.,N.  H.,  writes:  Take  a  six  or  seven-quarter  auger 
for  large,  tough,  knotty  logs  that  are  to  be  split.  Boro 
into  the  log  you  wish  to  open,  for  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  its  diameter,  put  in  a  good  charge  of  powder. 
Take  a  piece  of  wood  six  or  eight  inches  long,  suitable 
to  make  a  spile  or  plug— pine  is  the  easiest  to  work,  and 
the  best— run  a  3/,6  bit  through  the  tap— that  is,  to  be 
fitted  to  drive  tight  and  firmly  to  the  charge — then  prime 
and  set  a  match  that  will  give  time  to  get  out  of  the  way. 


Nuts  and  Nubbins. 

“  Sealskin  sacks  are  worn  longer.”  Same  way  with  all 
the  rest  of  our  clothes. 

When  a  man  has  no  bills  against  him  he  feels  as  though 
he  belonged  to  the  nobility. 

“  How’s  your  husband  this  evening,  Mrs.  Quaggsf 
“  No  improvement,  doctor,  one  way  or  the  other.” 

A  little  boy  went  to  his  father  crying,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  kicked  a  bee  that  had  a  splinter  in  its  tail. 

Among  the  items  in  a  plumber’s  bill  are :  to  searching 
gas  leakage,  fifty  cents ;  to  having  found  it,  one  dollar. 

“  I’ze  right,”  shouted  a  military  officer  to  his  company. 
“Well,”  grunted  a  green  private,  “nobody  said  you 
wasn’t  right.” 

A  young  housekeeper,  when  her  attention  was  called 
to  a  very  dusty  chair,  remarked  :  “  Nobody  lias  sat  down 
on  that  to-day.” 

A  Rochester  man  hung  a  sign  in  front  of  his  place  of 
business,  which  reads:  “Twenty-five  loafers  wanted  to 
stand  here.”  They  don’t  stand  there. 

“Nice  little  girl:  “Oh,  do  let  me  see  you  drink.” 
—Captain  Grogson  :  “  Why,  my  dear?”— Nice  little  girl : 
“Because  ma  says  you  drink  like  a  fish.” 

Some  Indians  use  scalping  knives  of  tortoise  shell, 
probably  on  account  of  the  old  fable  in  which  the  tor¬ 
toise  was  alleged  to  have  got  away  with  the  hare. 

“A  polite  man,”  said  the  Due  de  Monty,  “is  one  who 
listens  with  interest  to  things  he  knows  all  about  when 
they  are  told  by  a  person  who  knows  nothing  about  them.” 

A  mother  seeing  her  little  four-year-old  nearly  asleep 
in  her  chair,  asked  if  she  had  not  better  go  to  bed. — “  Oh, 
no,  mamma  ;  I  only  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  the  dust  out.” 

“  How  does  the  new  cow  answer  ?  ”  asked  one  man  of 
another  who  had  lately  purchased  a  cow. — “I  really  can’t 
say,”  he  replied,  “  for  I’ve  never  asked  her  any  questions.” 

“My  dear,”  asked  Mrs.  J.  of  her  husband,  on  coming 
home  from  church  the  other  day,  “  what  was  the  sweetest 
thing  you  saw  in  bonnels  ?  ”— “  The  ladies  faces,”  was 
the  bland  reply. 

Physician— “  Your  pulse  is  still  very  high,  my  friend  1 
Did  you  get  the  leeches  all  right  day  before  yesterday  ?  ” 
—Patient— Yes,  sir,  I  got  ’em  right  enough ;  but  mightn’t 
I  have  ’em  biled  next  time  ?  ” 

The  following  conversation  took  place  recently  in  an 
hotel:  “  Waiter.”— “Yes,  sir.”— “What’s  this?  ”—“  It’s 
bean  soup.” — “No  matter  what  it  has  been;  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  is  it  now  f  ” 

A  Boston  paper  says :  “  A  butterfly  was  caught  at  the 
South  End  yesterday.”— it  may  be  safe  enough  to  catch  a 
butterfly  at  the  South  End,  but  when  you  go  to  grab  a 
wasp  you  want  to  catch  it  at  the  northeasterly  end,  shift¬ 
ing  westerly  toward  the  head. 

“Ma,”  said  a  thoughtful  boy,  “I  don’t  think  Solomon 
was  so  rich  as  they  say  he  was.”— “Why,  my  dear,  what 
could  have  put  that  into  your  head  ?”— “  Why,  the  Bible 
says  he  slept  with  his  fathers  ;  and  I  think  if  he  had  been 
so  rich,  lie  would  have  had  a  bed  of  his  own.” 

When  you  sec  a  lady  on  the  street  stop  and  suddenly 
kick  and  reach  backward  and  downward,  don’t  be 
alarmed ;  it  is  not  a  brickbat  she  is  after.  As  soon  as  she 
shakes  out  the  old  oyster  cans  entangled  in  her  trail,  that 
same  sweet  smile  will  return  ;  and  everywhere  the  street 
contractor  hails  the  woman  with  a  trail  as  a  blessing. 

A  gentleman  who  happens  to  own  a  paddock,  and  who 
had  tried  every  effort  and  t  hreat  in  vain  to  prevent  tramps 
from  making  a  short  cut  through  it,  was  eventually  per¬ 
suaded  to  stick  up  the  following  notice:  “Beggars,  Be¬ 
ware  1  Scolopemlriums  and  Polypodiuins  planted  here.” 
The  effect  was  marvellous,  and  the  annoyance  ceased. 

The  young  ladies  of  Vassal-  College  feel  quite  at  home 
in  studying  chemistry.  They  are  at  once  on  friendly 
terms  with  Sal  Ammoniac,  Sal  Soda,  Sal  Pmnelle,  Mag 
Nesium,  Moll  Ybdenum,  Ann  Timony,  Cad  Mium,  Ruth 
Enium,  Pete  Roleum,  A1  Umintim,  Doll  O’Mite,  Bessi 
Mer’s  Process,  Mary  Otte’s  Law,  and  Ann  Alysis. 

A  young  man,  on  becoming  affianced,  was  desirous  of 
presenting  his  intended  with  a  ring  appropriately  in¬ 
scribed  ;  but,  being  at  a  loss  what  to  have  engraved  upon 
it,  he  asked  his  father's  advice.  “Well,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  “  put  on,  ‘  When  this  you  see,  remember 
me.’  ”  The  young  lady  was  surprised,  upon  receipt  of 
the  ring  a  few  days  after,  to  read  this  inscription :  “  When 
this  you  see,  remember  father.” 

Mr.  Basingbal  (city  merchanl)— “  Most  convenient  I  I 
can  converse  with  Mrs.  B.  just  as  if  I  was  in  my  own 
drawing-room.  I’ll  tell  her  you  are  here.”  (Speaks 
through  the  telephone.)  “Dawdles  is  here— just  come 
from  Paris— looking  so  well— desires  to  be,”  etc.,  etc. 
“Now  you  take  it,  and  you’ll  hear  her  voice  distinctly." 
— Dawdles — “  Weally  !  ’’—(Dawdles  takes  it.) — The  voice 
— “  For  goodness  sake,  dear,  don’t  bring  that  insufferab'e 
noodle  home  to  dinner!  ’’ 
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Family  Cider  aiul  Wine  Mills,  $15  anil 
upwards.  Union  Cider  Mill;  makes 
very  soft  adhesive  pomace.  $30. 

Cider  Press  Screws,  Wrought  and  Cast 
Iron,  $3  and  upwards. 

Ilerry  Presses.  Cider  and  Wine  Presses. 
Apple  Grinders  for  Power. 

Adamant  Plows,  hard  metal,  adjusta¬ 
ble  beams,  central  draft,  and  self-sharp¬ 
ening.  More  durable  and  cheaper  tore- 
pair  than  steel  plows.  Nisliwitz  Wheel 
Harrow  is  the  best  pulverizer.  Itocking 
Tooth  Harrow  is  best  for  seeding. 

Field  Pollers,  Cultivators,  &c. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 
55  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  malting 
fl>  riven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  1> riven  Well 
Patent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

MOW  YORK, 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

UNIVERSAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  for  the  house  or 
for  ont-door  wells  of  any 
depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  tlie  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WEED 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  miues,  aud  rivers. 
For  baud  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  114-inch  to  4-incli 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO„ 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Clias.  W.  Newton, 
ISO  Lake  St„  Chicago. 

Pacific  Toast  Agency.  Dunham,  Cor¬ 
rigan  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTURE  It  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  "Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

ERIE,  3?A. 

Fitzhugh’s  Am.  Hay-Elevator. 

The  greatest  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  in  use.  Easily  put  up  and 
operated.  It  will  take  one  ton  of 
lmy  from  the  wagon  and  carry  it 
back  100  feet  in  mow  in  5)4  minutes. 
Only  occupies  14  in.  of  space  in 
peak  of  barn.  It  is  very  durable 
and  cheap.  Price  $12.00.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  J.  R.  Fitz- 
hugh,  Mfr.  and  Pat.,  1,708  Barker 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Branch 
Omc^^eekman^jj^ 

STEDMAN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL¬ 
LEYS,  ami  HANGERS.  HAY  amt 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shellcrs  and  Cleaners. 

_ AURORA,  INDIANA. _ 

BOOKWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

,‘J  Horse-Power . $243.00 

i'A  “  “  .  283.50 

6K  “  “  .  343.50 

Eg-  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  3Sew  York  City. 


“  Eclipse’1 

FARM 


[See  page  210, 
Agriculturist, 
1877.]  Send  for 
Centennial 
Judges’  Report 
and  Catalogue 
of  Engines, Boil¬ 
ers,  Sawmills, 
&c.  Address 
FRICK  &  CO., 
■Waynesboro, 
FranklinCo„Pa 


SNYDER’S 

“  Little  Giant” 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

For  Farmers,  Machinists, 
Printers,  and  all  requiring 
Light  Power. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  H.  P. 
Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler 
complete,  from  $150  to  $450. 
W  e  make  ttie  StrongestBoiler 
and  the  Best  Engine  in  the 
country.  Call  at  our  Factory 
and  examine,  or  send  for  free 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

SNYDER  BROS., 
94  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa.,  * 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener-  , 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  g§H 
answered.  ■  = 


VertlcalEngines,with  or  without  S  & 

wheels,  very  con veni-  -*■  -  " 


ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and/ 
cheapest  Vert-' 

A  ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 
in  use.  Fig. 

1 2  ready  for 
jroad.-' " 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  ""  - 

Poana. 

Agricultural^ 

Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable.  \ 
simplest,  most  ! 

economic;!  - 

and  perfect  in  © 

grain, Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
ready  for  market.  Address  A  B.  Farquhar,  York » Pa.  * 


HI 


THE  ORIGINAL  &  ONLY  GENUINE 

“Vibrator”  Threshers, 

WITH  IMPROVED 

MOUNTED  HORSE  POWERS, 

And  Steam  TliresUer  Engines, 

Made  only  by 

H§GHQL39  SHEPARD  &  CO., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


HE  Matchless  Grain-Saving,  Time- 

Saving,  ami  Money-Saving  Threshers  of  this  day  and 
generation.  Beyond  all  Rivalry  for  Rapid  Work,  Per* 
feet  Cleaning,  and  for  Saving  Grain  from  Wastage. 

BRAIN  Rniserswill  not  Submit  to  the 

enormous  wastage  of  Grain  Sc  the  interior  work  done  by 
the  other  machines,  when  once  posted  on  the  difference. 

THE  ENTIRE  Threshing  Expenses 

(and  often  3  to  5  Times  that  amount)  can  be  made  by 
the  Extra  Grain  SAVED  by  these  Improved  Machines. 

BSO  Revolving  Shafts  Inside  the  Sepa- 

rater.  Entirely  fret}  from  Beaters,  Rickers,  Raddles, 
and  all  such  time-wasting  and  grain-wasting  compli¬ 
cations.  Perfectly  adapted  to  all  Kinds  and  Conditions  of 
Brain,  Wet  or  Dry,  Long  or  Short,  Headed  or  Bound. 

NOT  only  Vastly  Superior  for  Wheat, 

Oats,  Barley,  Rye,  and  like  Grains,  but  the  only  Suc¬ 
cessful  Thresher  in  Flax,  Timothy,  Millet,  Clover,  and 
like  Seeds.  Requires  no  “  attachments  ”  or  “  rebuilding  n 
to  change  from  Grain  to  Seeds.  4 

AItVELOUS  far  Simplicity  of  Parts, 

using  less  than  one-half  the  usual  Belts  and  Gears. 
Makes  no  Litterings  or  Scatterings. 

FOUR  Sizes  of  Separators  Made,  rang- 

ing  from  Six  to  Twelve  llorte  size,  and  two  styles  of 
Mouuted  Horse  Powers  to  match. 

STEAM  Power  Threshers  a  Specialty. 

A  special  size  Separator  made  expressly  for  Steam  Rower. 

OUR  Unrivaled  Steam  Thresher  En- 

gines,  with  Valuable  improvements  and  Distinctive 
Features,  far  beyond  any  other  make  or  kind. 

BN  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant 

B  Finish,  Revfection  of  Rarts,  Completeness  of  Equipment, 
8  etc.,  our  “Vibrator”  Thresher  Outfits  arc  Incomparable. 

FOR  Particulars,  call  on  onr  Dealers 

or  write  to  us  for  illustrated  Circular,  which  wc  mail  free. 
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THE 

GLOBE  NAIL. 


Mil  EVER  MADE. 


About  ten  years  ago  the  GLOBE  NAIL  COMPANY 
of  Boston,  put  on  the  market  the  first  pointed,  polished 
and  finished  Horse  Shoe  Nails  ready  for  driving.  Previous 
to  that  time  all  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  pointed,  and  most  of 
them  made,  by  the  shoers  in  their  own  shops  at  the  rate  of 
but  six  pounds  per  day. 

The  Globe  Nail  was  at  once  found  to  he  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  then  in  use.  It  soon  became  so  popular 
that  all  manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  compelled 
to  make  their  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  the  last  ten 
years  it  lias  been  the  model.  Each  year  the  Nail  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  to  such  a  point  have  we 
educated  the  shoers  that  now  they  will  hardly  use  a  nail  un¬ 
less  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 


At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  we  were 
awarded  the  Medal  and  the  following  report,  far  stronger 
than  that  given  upon  any  other  Nail : 

International  Exhibition,  1876.) 

U.  S.  Centennial  Commission.  j 
[Bureau  of  Awards.] 

Philadelphia,  June  22,  1875. 
No.  230,  Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed,  Polished  and  Finished.  The 
uniformity  in  size,  smoothness  of  finish,  hardness  and  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  the  iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  excellence  of  tiie  head 
and  point,  the  tensile  strength  of  bodv,  and  riveting  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  Nails,  unite  in  making  them  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  manufacture. 

Itecominended  for  an  Award  of  Merit. 

DANIEL  STEINMETZ.  Phila..  Chairman,') 

J.  D.  IMBODEN,  Richmond,  Va., 

CHARLES  STAPLES,  Portland,  Me.,  I 

G.  L.  REED,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  I 

DAV.  McHARDY,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  j 

T.  DIE  FEN  BACH,  Germany,  J 

We  annex  a  sample  of  the  testimonials  we  receive  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  country: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  8, 1877. 
Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Find  enclosed  advertisement  and  postal  card 
concerning  your  Nail.  [Referring  to  a  scurrilous  advertise¬ 
ment  and  postal  card,  disparaging  the  Globe  Nail,  circulated 
by  a  rival  manufacturer  over  the  humbug  signature  of 
"Humane  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals.”  No  Society  hearing  that  title  ever  existed.]  As  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,— I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  The  Globe  Nail.  Though  I  am  not  a  very  extensive 
Horse  Shoer,  yet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  t he  different 
makes  to  spea'k  knowingly.  I  have  used  the  Globe  Nail  in 
my  shop  and  on  the  race  track  for  six  years,  on  all  classes  of 
horses,  from  the  heavy  draft  horse  to  the  tender  footed  run¬ 
ning  horse;  and  I  can  safely  say  it  lias  no  superior  in 
point  of  Toughness,  Shape,  and  Finish,  if  it  ha® 
anv  equal.  Ihave  used  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
Globe  Nails  a  year  for  Hie  last  six  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
have  found  four  imperfect  Nails,  two  of  which  I  returned  to 
you  about  two  years  ago  and  received  in  return  four  perfect 
ones,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  If  my  men  had  no  better 
sense  than  to  drive  those  imperfect  Nails  in  a  horse's  foot,  I 
would  not  consider  it  the  fault  of  the  Nail  if  the  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bosses  would  look  more  to  the  competency  of 
their  men  and  less  to  trying  to  get  shoeing  nails  a  few  cents 
a  pound  cheaper,  we  would  have  fewer  lame  horses.  I 
know  for  safety  and  durability,  with  a  man 
who  understands  his  business  to  drive  them, 
your  Nails  can’t  be  beat  J  1  am  willing  to  pay,  with¬ 
out  any  suit,  for  all  horses  that  are  lamed  in  my  shop  by 
using  the  Globe  Nail.  As  long  as  it  is  made  as  at  present,  I 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  even  if  I  could  get  other  Nails  for 
nothing.  I  consider  it  the  safest  Nail  Unit  was  ever  driven 
in  a  horse’s  foot. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

(Signed,)  P.  H.  O’NEILL. 

Horse  Shoer,  No.  1007  Broadway. 
P.  S.— I  think  I  could  get  every  boss  in  St.  Louis  to  sign 
this  il  I  thought  it  necessary.  P.  H.  O’N. 


Tfce  Uest  Morse  Is  sure  to  win.  SO 
CLEAK  THE  ’URACIL  THE 
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"YSTILLIAM  CROZIER  lias  much  pleasure  in  calling 

11  the  attention  of  Cow-keepers,  Farmers,  and  Dnirvmen 
to  the  N KW  SELF-MILKING  APPARATUS.  This  Appara¬ 
tus  or  Cow  Milker,  has  been  tested  by  a  large  number  of 
practical  Agriculturists,  Dairymen,  &c ;  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  merited  high  encomiums  and  commendations,  for  its 
adaptability  and  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  Milking  of  Cows. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  invaluable  and  useful  Ma¬ 
chines  yet  invented. 

Amongst  its  many  advantages  are— 

1st— It  is  SELF-ACTING-,  easy  of  application  ;  and  can  be 
used  by  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  Milking. 

2nd— It  will  Milk  any  Cow  in  FOUR  Minutes  effectually, 
and  its  use  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Cow  than  Hand-Milking. 

3rd— It  is  a  great  boon  in  the  case  of  Sore  or  Corded  Teats. 

•1th— Its  Usefulness,  Simplicity,  Saving  of  Time,  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  Durability,  and  Cheapness,  prove  it  io  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  adjunct  to  a  Dairy,  and  it  has  only  to 
become  better  known  to  be  universally  used. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  order  for  $5. 

Printed  Instructions  accompany  each  Machine. 

All  infringements  icill  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

MILK  TUBES. 

COW-KEEPERS  should  not  be  without  one  of  these,  as  they 
are  invaluable  for  sore  or  Corded  Teats. 

PRICE  $1.00  each. 

WBI.CROZIER,  !Vort lipoid,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


4  Grade  Jersey  Calves  ;  A  heifer  8  weeks  old,  white 
and  dark  fawn ;  Three  Bulls  6  to  8  weeks  old,  dark  fawn, 
all  sired  by  Saunter,  No.  2,147  Am.  J.  C.  C.  Dams,  all  extra 
cows.  Prices— Heifer  $20 ;  Bulls  $18  ;  boxed  on  cars.  Cash 
with  order.  Address  F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— 3  Alderney  Bulls,  2  thoroughbred  and  1  % 
For  pedigree,  &c.,  address  JOHN  A.  GALLO  WAV, 
New  Dorp,  Stated  Island,  N.  Y. 

T>  IYERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys, Berkshires, and  Cots- 
XL  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 
_ _  C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

THOROUGHBRED  and  GRADE 

JERSEYS 

EOT?  SALE. 

Thoroughbred  HEIFER  CALVES,  weaned  and  unweaned, 
do.  BULL  CALVES,  do.  do. 

do.  YEARLING  HEIFERS, 

do.  do.  BULLS.flt  for  service  this  spring, 

do.  2-ycar-old  BULLS, 

do.  do.  HEIFERS,  in  calf, 

do.  HEIFERS  and  COWS,  3  to  8  years  old. 

Grade  Jersey  Heifers  and  Cows  of  all  ages,  from  two  weeks 
to  seven  years  old.  I  have  nearly  100  nfead  to  select  from.  All 
my  stock  is  bred  expressly  for  their  butter  qualities,  and  no 
calves  are  raised  from  dams  that  do  not  yield  9  lbs.  or  more 
of  splendid  butter  per  week,  when  fresh.  All  orders  requir¬ 
ing  me  to  select  for  purchasers  are  solicited  at  once,  as  I 
shall  till  them  in  turn  as  received,  but  I  much  prefer  that 
purchasers  examine  for  themselves.  Terms  reasonable.  Ap¬ 
ply  at  once  to  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma, Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c„  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Newfoundland  Pups,  Deer,  and  Swan  wanted. 


PICS 


THOROUGHBRED  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 

and  Poultry,  at  such  uniformly 
low  prices  as  to  prove  a  most 
profitable  investment  to  every 
purchaser.  Our  present  supply 
of  young  Berkshire,  Chester 
White,  Yorkshire,  Poland  Chinn,  and  Essex 
Pigs,  also  of  Cotswold,  South-down,  and  Leicester 
Lambs,  is  unexcelled.  Correspondence  solicited.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO., 

223  Cliurcli  St.,  Philadelphia. 


r.  ft.  hum. eft,  — . 


i/y-A  j|KyoRiciNATORANj)  breeders  .  :  \ 

,  .  I'-Hil.  OF  THE  witL*KNOV/M  '  - 

■MACIE  OR  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS, 

.  ^PXF.0RD  BUTLER  CO./qHIO. 


i 


_ -WORLD  BEATER -4 

WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire  and  Jersey 
Cattle,  Southdown  Sheep,  Berkshire  Swine, 
English  'White  Dorking  Fowls,  and  Shepherd 
Dogs.  Received  a  Medal  and  Diploma  on  stock  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition. 

{JT  FRIENDS !  If  yon  are  in  any  wav  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  vou  a  sample  copv  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Poland  China  Swine,  as  bred  by  FRANK  PET  I  IT,  Salem, 
New  Jersey.  Large  stock  of  first-class  pigs  for  sale,  now 
ready  to  ship;  also  yearling  sows  and  six  months  gilts,  due 
to  farrow  in  one,  two,  and  three  months.  All  well  formed, 
pure  bred,  and  growth}-,  and  are  models  of  this  unequalled 
breed  of  swine.  Those  wishing  to  buy.  will  please  seud  for 
Price-list  and  Circular.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JERSEY  RED  SWINE, 

Have  been  bred  in  New  Jersey  20  to  30  rears,  are  now  a 
distinct  breed,  and  are  relied  on  bv  the  best  Pork  raisers  as 
the  most  healthy,  vigorous,  and  profitable  breed  ;  attaining 
heaviest  weights,  with  least  feed  and  care.  Choice  Pigs,  8  to 
10  weeks  old,  now  ready,  boxed  and  shipped,  guaranteed 
satisfactory  and  to  arrive  safely ;  one  pig  $8—2  pigs,  not  akin, 
$15—3  pigs  $20. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

J.  LLOYD  HAIGH,  “ 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  anfl  Iron  Wire,  ai  fire  Rope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  ami  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  81  John  St.,  New  York  City. 

_ _ P.  O.  BOX  2,339. _ 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  319,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  Information  can  be  bad  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIA #JTARI>,  M.B.T.S., 

_ Dean  of  Ike  Faculty. 

FA  RM  E  “ 

VETERINARY  ADVISER, 

By  Prof.  I.  LAW,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language.” — Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for  S3. 

THE  “POULTRY  WORLD,” 

Hart  ford.  Conn.,  is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent. 
Vol.  7  begins  January,  1878.  Order  the  best  of  poultry  month¬ 
lies.  It  is  original,  fresh,  and  practical,  always.  $1.25  a  year. 
Only  75  cents  cxl  rn  gives  every  subscriber  12  Spleudid 
Fowl  Chromes,  annually!  Every  poultryman  should 
have  this  excellent  Monthly.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1S78 ! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 

also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  '52  numbers  post  paid.  Or,  hoik 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

II.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book, 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’ Rule,  cubical 
contains  of  square  and  round  limber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  w  ages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  ci-terns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

_ P,  O.  Box  338,  Roclifsler,  N.  Y. 

A  UTOMATIC  POCKET  FOUNTAIN  PEN- 
A  HOLDER.  Uses  any  Ink.  Filled  by  Suction .  FLOWS 
BY  THE  PRESSURE  OF  WRITING.  Agents  Wanted. 
Samples  by  mail,  Zb  Cents.  Pliila.  Novelty  M’f’g  Co.,  500 
North  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  Most  Delightful 

Residence 

FOR  ANY  FAMILY. 

EDUCATIONAL  Advantages  UNSURPASSED,  from 
Primary  Schools  up  to  the  best  COLLEGIATE.— Society 
most  Desirable  in  every  respect.— CITY  and  COUNTRY 
advantages  admirably  combined.  —  One  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  Residences  for  a  well-to-do  family,  in  one  of  New 
England’s  most  beautiful  “  City-towns  ’’—For  SALE  or  to 
LEASE,  fer  one,  two,  or  three  years,  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished,  on  very  favorable  terms,  at  a  very  low  price.  For 
particulars,  address  “  Residence,”  rare  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 


S-DO-IT 


for23tamps-SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  “ Amateur's  Man¬ 
ual,"  or  Specific  Mating  of  Tborougli-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 
“ Breeding  and  Management,"  or  tborougli-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  cts.,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  “  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,"  Lt.  or  Dk.  Brahmas,  from  mated  liens  $5,  from  good 
stock  $3.  Ply.  Rocks  or  Iloudans,  $1.  White  or  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  B.  R.  G.  Bantams,  $3.  Bronze  Turkeys  $5.  Pekin 
Ducks,  $4  per  sitting.  Stock  and  fowls  for  sale. 

I.  K.  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 


of  Thoroughbred  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
and  Dogs,  gives  full  descriptions  and 
large  illustrations  of  all  the  best 
breeds,  and  is  FREE  TO  ALL. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1890.  221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Eggs  from  the  following  varieties  at  $3.00  per  setting. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Pat.  Cochins,  Black  Cochins, 

White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas. 

A  Photograph  of  the  finest  Poultry  House  iu  the  U.  S.,  will 
be  seut  to  any  address  for  25  cts. 

W.  G.  TRACY, 

Towaudn,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

From  fine  thoroughbred  Poultry.  $3  per  13.  Securely 
packed.  Magrane’s  Light  Brahmas,  also  Dark  Brahmas, 
Partridge  Cochins, and  Silver-Laced— White  Booted— (quaint 
and  pretty),  and  Japanese  Bantams. 

Our  reputation  as  judges  and  breeders  is  ample  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  our  stock.  Address 

MAGKANE  <fc  F.1IRSEKVICE, 

I  O-l  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
See  Frontispiece  in  March  Agriculturist. 


High.  Class  Poultry. 


Light  niiri  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  White 
Cochins,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eggs,  securely  packed  in 
new  baskets,  .$3.00  per  13,  or  $5.00  lor  26.  Send 
for  new.  novel ,  practical  and  useful  Circular. 
GEO.  S.  JOSSEIjYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Brown  Ijeghorn  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 

I  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21 
d  lys,  at  $1.00  per  chick,  after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $1.:>0  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Emsworth,  Pa.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


imsH 


GAME  FOWLS.  RED 
SETTERS, 

and  Show  Carrier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
ol  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  ;  also 
Thorough-bred  Hounds,  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 

First-ClasSiFnexcelled  as  winter  layers.  Breeding  stock 


Dark 

Brahmas. 


selected  with  greatest  care.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$2  per  J3.  Ste.  L.  Whittlesey, Hamilton, Ohio. 

ROCK’S  IMPROVED  TETHER 

or  PICKET  STAKE, 

The  best  ever  invented  for  tethering  Cows,  Horses,  or  other 
animals  in  pasture.  Send  for  circular.  Address 

EUGENE  HOCK,  Glen  Head,  Queens  Co.,  N.Y. 

Itiiss  for  stocking  ponds — Pekin 
Ducks,  Bronze*  Narragansett  Turkeys, Light 
Brahmas.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  1.  C. C.R.,  and  Cotswolds, 
at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

“The  Aquapult,”  a  new 
and  greatly  improved  Fire- 
Extinguisher,  Garden  Engine, 
Window  and  Carriage  Washer, 
Tree,  Vine,  and  Shrub  Pro¬ 
tector  from  Insects,  etc.,  for 
starting  Aqueducts,  and  vari- 


Wooden  Railroad  Bridge  or 
Viaduct  should  L’e  without  one  of  these  valuable  articles.  Weight,  with 
hose,  5  lbs.;  throws  water  60  feet.  Price,  $9.00  each,  sent  bv  express, 
C.O.D.  Manufactured  by  W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS,  Middletown,  Ct.,  the 
i  lde$t  and  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Pumps  in  the  world.  Branch 
Warehouses,  85  and  81  John  St.,  New  York;  197  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


STEEL  PENS, 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  Yoke. 

HENRY  HOE, Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT&SONS, 
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“New  Automatic” 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

/ 

This  machine  stands  PRE-EMINENT  over  all  others 
in  QUALITY  and  MERIT,  and  therefore  commands  a 
higher  price.  Persons  seeking  THE  BEST  sewing  ma* 
chine  appreciate  its  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  FEATURES, 
together  with  its  silence,  lightness,  swiftness,  ease  of 
working,  simplicity  and  durability.  It  is  the  ONLY  sew¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  world  with  NO  TENSION  to  manage, 
and  is  different  from  all  other  machines  in  its  principles 
of  operation,  being  FAR  IN  ADVANCE  of  any. 

Descriptive  Circulars  on  application. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

658  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Summer  Instruction  in  Science,  for  1878, 
For  Teachers  ami  other  Adults. 

Courses  of  Instruction  will  be  given  as  follows : 

I.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis, 

by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mabery,  Fee,  $25. 
IL  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Chemical  Technology, 

by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hodges,  Fee,  $25. 
m.  Determinative  Mineralogy, 

by  Mr.  W.  H.  Melville,  Fee,  $25. 
IV.  Phaenogamic  Botany,  by  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Goodale,  Fee,  $25. 

V.  Geology, . by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  Fee,  $50. 

Each  Course  will  last  six  weeks.  The  first  four  courses 
Will  be  given  at  Cambridge,  and  the  fifth  at  a  camp  near 
Cumberland  Gap,  Kentucky.  The  fees  are  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance,  by  mail  or  in  person,  to  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  circular  which  gives  full  information  about  these  courses 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  JAMES  M.  HARRIS,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope. 

Day’s  Transpsii  Cabinet  Orpn. 

Raises  or  Lowers  its  Pitch  to 
Suit  the  Voice. 

Best  organ  in  the  world  for  Vocalists,  Day  Schools,  Sun¬ 
day  Schools,  and  the  smaller  Churches. 

Address  for  Circulars  and  Prices, 

DAY  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

DIANfl  Another  bottle  on  high  prices 

War  witli  monopolists  renewed, _ 

See  Beatty’s  latest  Newspaper  lor  full  reply  sent _ 

Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  read  my  latest  circu¬ 
lar.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  &  Organs,  beautiful  Instru¬ 
ments!  Challenge  comparison!  Rivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success !  Most  successful  house  in  America  ! 

I’.osewood  Pianos,  $135,  16  stop  Church  Organs,  $115. 
Ill  A  D  tremendous  bargains  now  ready.  Address  Ufa  D 
**-- ?Daniel  F.  Beatty, Washington, X.J.,U.S. A.  "  **  h 


ORGAN 

ent  free. 


RAZOR  STEEL 

Pocket 

KNIVES. 


permanent  trade.  MAHER  &  i 
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We  send  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
a  one-blade  boy’s  knife,  razor 
steel, for 25c.;  abeavy  one-blade 
knife,  4-inch,  50c. ;  a  two-blade 
knife  50c. ;  heavy  2-blade  knife, 
60c.;  extra  thick  2-blade  knife, 
75c.;  ebony  handle,  3-blade,  $1 ; 
ivory  handle,  3-blade,  $1.25 ; 
ladies  pen-knives  25  to  75  cents; 
Razor  Steel  Pruning  knife,  75c.  to  $1.  Our  goods  are  hand- 
forged  from  best  razor  steel,  and  every  blade  warranted;  we 
will  exchange  any  found  soft  or  flawy.  We  aim  to  build  upa 
...  ... ......  ».  Cutlers,  Toledo,  O. 


HIRES  ROOT  BEER  PACKAGE 

Makes  5  Gallons  of  Delicious  Root.  Beer  for  35 

Cts.  Made  from  Pipsissewa,  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  &c. 

To  Farmers  and  Laboring  Men  it  will  be  found  an  agreea¬ 
ble.  refreshing  Beverage  during  the  Summer  months. 

Manufactured  only  by  C.  E.  HIRES,  Wholesale  Botanic 
Druggist,  No.  9  Letitia  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  sic  Your  Druggist  for  it. 


CARDS  with  name.  —  Damask,  Repp.  Granit, 
Diamond.  &c.,  10  cts.,  and  2  ct.  stamp.  50  in  case 
17  Cts.  NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Ct 


ft  Nice  Cards.Plaid, Repp, Silk,  Block, &c..with  name,13c. 
Magic  Cold  Water  Pens,  10c.  each,  or  3  for  25c.  Sample 
Pen  &  Holder,  I5c.  F.  W.  Austin  &  Co.,  North  Haven,_Ct. 

MIXED  CARDS,  with  name,  10c.  and  stamp. 
25  Acquaintance  Cards,  10  cents.  Agents'  Outfit, 
10  cts.  L.  C.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Const. 

Styles  of  Cards,  10c.,  or  10  Chromo  Cards,  10c., 
with  name ;  10  Comic  Photos,  all  fun,  10c.  Outfit 

10 e.  J.  B,  HPESTED,  Nassau.  N.-Y. 

FASHIONABLE  CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.  20  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO  .  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


Finely  Printed  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike, 
with  your  name  on  them  all,  for  only  10  Cents. 
STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northfokd,  Conn. 


Take  it  Easy. 

Common-Sense  Chairs 
and  Rockers. 

With  or  without  Reading  Table.  For 
sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 
1  F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 

'  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-list. 
_  Be  careful  that  the  chairs  are  stamp¬ 
ed  with  my  name  in  full ;  others  are  imitations. 

The  Racine  Iron  Works 

MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  &  Ornamental  Iron  Goods, 


Ferneries,  or  Wardian  Cases,  Aquaria,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Vases,  Brackets,  Plant  Window  Boxes, 
Flower  Stands,  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor,  Racine,  Wis. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


RUBBER  TYPE! 


ratus,  $1.50  by  mail  -.sample  of 
Address  RUBBER  T 


Cases  of  125 
movable  1  e  t  - 
ters,  etc.,  with 
printing  appa- 


TYPE 


Type  and  Circular  6c. 
E  CO., 


,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 


Improved  Butler  Tuhs  and  Coolers, 

with  movable  Ice  Cham¬ 
bers.  Best  in  the  market. 
Are  made  in  12  different 
sizes,  of  white  Cedar, 
bound  with  galvanized 
iron  or  brass  hoops. 
Within  the  tub  is  fitted  a 
tin  Cooler.baving  a  mov¬ 
able  Chamber  for  ice  at 
each  end.  On  the  tin  is 
constructed  a  series  of 
ledges,  on  which  rest  the 
shelves  for  supporting 
the  butter :  suitable  for 
round,  half-round,  and 
square  prints  or  rolls. 
Can  be  locked  for  shipping.  Will  keep  butter  in  good  order 
from  18  to  24  hours.  Capacity  from  12  to  200  lbs.  Price  from 
$3  to  $25.  J.  G.  KOEHLER,  Manufacturer, 

503  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED.— A  Man  and  Wife  to  take  charge  of  a  small 
place  (25  acres)  in  Litchfield,  Ct.  Man  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  garden  and  care  of  stock ;  Wife  must  make 
excellent  butter,  and  have  charge  of  poultry.  Best  reference 
required.  Dr.  T.  F.  ALLEN,  10  East  36th  St.,  New  York. 

THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  in 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie, Pa. 
(PENUINE  jewelry,  watches,  dia- 

V  5  MONDS  (a  specialty),  Articles  in  Silver;  Jewelry  only 
in  gold  of  14  carats  and  upward.  No  deception  in  quality  or 
price.  Prices  reasonable.  Over  30  years  at  the  same  place. 

H.  N.  SQUIRES,  97  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

AGENTS  LOOK  !  Catalogue  of  44'  Novelties  free, 
or  with  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HIGHEST  AWARD  at  tie  CENTENNIAL. 


nfliiumu-  T  H 


Cheap,  because  so  well  made,  durable,  and  efficient. 

Nine  sizes  made,  churning  from  one,  to  150  gallons. 
Warranted  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  Sold  by  alt 
dealers  in  really  first  class  Farm  Machinery. 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H,  Sole 
Manufacturers.  Send  for  Circulars. 

The  Rectangular  Oram. 

Simple,  efficient,  and  always 
reliable.  No  inside  fixtures.  Fifty 
per  cent  in  labor  saved  over  any 
other  churn.  Five  sizes  made. 
The  Highest  award  given  over  all 
competitors  at  the  late  Dairy  lair 
in  Chicago.  An  energetic  man 
wanted  in  every  town,  to  act  as 
agent.  One  churn  sent  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort.  At  kinson,  Wis, 

The  LANCASTER  BUTTER  CARRIER, 

with  a  cup  for  each  print,  will  deliver  print  butter  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  perfect  shape.  Also  carriers  without  cups,  for  square 
or  oblong  prints.  Prices  low. 

Can  now  furnish  Initial  Stamps  for  printing  butter, 
any  Initial  or  Initials  to  order.  Sent  by  mail.  Prices  and 
circulars  on  application. 

_ _ E.  L.  RESH,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

BENSEL’S  PATENT  BUTTER  COOLER, 

The  best  and  most  conveni¬ 
ent  refrigerator  ever  invent¬ 
ed,  being  made  of  porous  un¬ 
glazed  earthenware,  and  is 
Both  simple,  durable,  and 
i  cheap.  It  operates  without  j 
'  cost,  using  only  water,  and  is  ’ 
specially  adapted  for  warm 
climates.  Sample  boxed  and  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
$1.00.  For  circular  and  further  information  address 


;  jUl 

1  jwsiiit 


ACUSTUS REEVE, 

31  Market  St.,  Ca 


Camden,  N.  J, 


BUTTER  WORKER 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  I N 

the:  world  cv. 


Made  of  the  best  material  and  warranted  per¬ 
fect  in  every  respect.  Sent  on  receipt  of  $3  50. 
Counish  &  Cdrtis,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

THE  LILY  = 

BUTTER  WORKER 

We  guarantee  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  Machine  in  the  world. 

No  hard  labor.  Mixes  the  salt 
thoroughly,  and  takes  all  the 
milk  out,  with  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes  work.  Circulars  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamp. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

Successor  to  Henderson  &  Co., 

316  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHOICE  BUTTER. 

(From  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Farm.) 

“  Amherst,  Mass,  Feb.  9. 1818.  Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Company  :  VVe  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  Cooley  Creamer 
that  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  word  in  its  favor.  It  takes  us  only- 
twenty  minutes  to  churn,  and  the  extra  yield  of  butter  is 
wonderful.  I  have  cheerfully  recommended  it  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  government  above  all  other  systems. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  A.  A.  Socthwick,  Farm  Supt." 
Address  for  circular, 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


take 

free. 

1954. 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  the  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk,  in 
three  days.  There  is  nottiing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers,  Retail  price  $2. 
For  furthi  r  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

-  H.  .1.  SADLER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


JJUTTEj) 

Dto  COLOil 


Made  to  sell  at  Highest  Price;  will 
Premiums.  Dairy  Receipt-Book 
Address,  Mrs.  B.  SMITH,  P.O.  Box 
72  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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INSTRUCTIVE.  I  em  l^^EAUTIFUL^ 


-®Z 


|  INSTRt 

RANDALLS 


AMUSING. 


LOCKS  FOR 'fSHILDREN. 


The  Best  Presents 

_ g-  ~® . :_ze_  ...g 


Ever  Invented  for 

1! —  :@: 


S3 


Boys  and  Girls. 

S==«===Si==z;«r==zy 


Crandall’s  District  School. 


Every  child,  and  man 
and  woman  too,  will 
laugh  over  this  group  of 
teacher  and  scholars  in 
the  “  district  school,” 
and  thousands  of  pa¬ 
rents  will  recall  with 
g^eat  delight  their  own 
master,”  seated  by  the  desk,  with  his 


experiences  in  childhood.  The  grave 
“whisking  stick”  ;  the  boys  and  girls  with  their  books  ;  the  “little  lamb”  that 
has  followed  his  young  owner  into  the  school;  the  “dunce”  and  his  cap,  and 
the  altogether  comical  appearance  of  the  whole  company,  make  this  one  of' the 
most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall’s  invention. 

Price  per  Set,  $1.00;  by  mail, prepaid,  $1.20. 

Crandall’s  Heavy  Artillery. 

The  greatest  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  age  1  Re¬ 
creation  at  home  for 
all  ages,  and  for  all 
seasons  1  Crandall's 
Heavy  Artillery  is 
made  up  of  a  large  Can¬ 
non,  complete,  which 
throws  a  lJ4-iuch  Rub¬ 
ber  Ball  to  the  distance 
of  25  feet  or  more,  and 
Sixty  Blocks  (Red, 
White,  and  Blue),  to 
build  up  Fortification  s, 
also  a  Company  of 
Soldiers,  with  Officer, 
and  Flag,  to  garrison 
the  Fort.  The  Game 
is  to  beat  down  the 
Fort  by  the  use  of  the  Big  Gun.  Rules,  Illustrations  of  a  variety  of  Forts,  etc., 
accompany  each  box  containing  the  set,  and  the  box  is  18  inches  long,  6  inches 
high,  and  8  inches  wide. 

Price  per  Set,  $3.00.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

Crandall’s  Wide-Awake  Alphabet. 

No  more  long  faces 
and  no  more  tears  over 
A  B  C 1  Here  we  have 
amusement  and  in¬ 
struction  combined. 
Each  box  contains 
twenty  -  seven  little 
men,  each  represent¬ 
ing  a  letter,  with  arms, 
legs,  and  jolly  faces. 
This  set  of  Blocks  is 
susceptible  of  more 
changes,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  forms  and 
combinations  than  any 
Spelling  Block  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public.  The  Pieces  are  durable,  the  Letters  plain,  the  Faces  mirth¬ 
ful,  and  the  Amusement  afforded  by  them  unlimited.  They  please  while  they  in¬ 
struct,  and  are  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  young  and  old. 

Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.30. 

Crandall’s  John  Gilpin. 

This  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  toy  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Crandall  as  one  of  the  best  of 
his  inventions  for  the  little 
folks.  It  is  made  up  of  two 
figures,  John  Gilpin — whose 
highly  colored  dress  is  spe¬ 
cially  attractive  to  Boys  and 
Girls— and  his  Horse,  which 
intelligent  animal  performs  a 
very  important  part  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  Gilpin’s  famous 
ride. 

Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


Crandall’s  Menagerie. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things  ever  brought  out  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  children.  The  six  animals  composing  the  Menagerie  are  beautifully 
painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in  each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
most  laughter-provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 

 Price  $2.00.  By  mail,  prepaid,  $2.50. 


Crandall’s  Alphabet-Blocks. 


© 


RED,  WHITE,  AND  BLUE.— Tasteless,  odor¬ 
less,  and  water-pi'oof.  The  letters  are  on  red, 
white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children  are  pleased 
with  them. 

Price  75  Cts. ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  90  Cts. 

Crandall’s  Toy  Horse. 

Here  is  something  that  will  make  glad  every 
little  boy  who  gets  it.  The  Toy  Horse  is  about  6 
inches  in  bight  to  the  tops  of  his  ears.  He  stands 
upon  a  four-wheeled  base,  all  ready  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  his  owner.  Ho  is  made  up  in  pieces 
and  can  be  taken  apart  and  laid  snugly  away  in  hi 
Price  25  Cts,;  by  mail,  prepaid, 


Crandall’s 

Acrobats. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  most  brilliant  in  cos¬ 
tume.  These  arc  among 
the  most  fascinating  and 
ingenious  toys  ever  in¬ 
vented.  The  number  of 
figures  which  can  be  made 
with  the  pieces  in  a  single 
box  is  limited  only  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the 
operator. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail, 
prepaid,  $1.20. 


“  Ye  Hero  of  76.” 

The  great  “  Patriotic  Toy.!’  A  fine  old  sol¬ 
dier  in  a  brilliantly  colored  uniform,  with 
cocked  hat,  staff,  and  flag,  all  put  up  in  a  neat 
box.  The  Hero  is  so  constructed  that  he  can 
be  placed  in  almost  numberless  and  amusing 
positions,  and  will  delight  the  children  every¬ 
where. 

Price  25  Cts.;  by  mail, prepaid,  30  Cts. 

Crandall’s  Little  All-Right, 

One  of  the  funniest  and  jolliest  of  the  low- 
priced  toys.  The  lively  Little  All-Right  throws 
himself  into  a  great  variety  of  positions  as  he 
whirls  around  the  u  wheel.4’  This  toy  can  not 
conveniently  be  sent  by  mail.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  things  manufactured  by  C.  M.  Crandall. 
Ask  the  nearest  Toy  dealer  for  Crandall’s  Little 
All-right,  hasten  to  buy  it,  and  be  happy. 


ORDERS  from  the  TRADE  will  be  SUPPLIED  on  LIBERAL  TERMS, 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  General  Agents,  245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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TEAS  REDUCED 

FOR 

BOYS  and  GIRLS. 


BEST. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  THE 

Send  for  oiu-  Nerv  Reduced  Price  List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


I  RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES  !  - 
A  Sure  Investment !  ! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

|  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best  I 
tin  tl»e  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
Pi  •ices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
■  own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Sliort  \Vin~  | 
Iters!  Bong  Summers!  Come  and  see. 

I  Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere.  | 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Nell. 
|pg-  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


Mfe  WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

m  WIND  MILL  in  the  WOULD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00,,  Beloit, Wis. 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 
by  the  CENTENNIAL 
JUDGES. 

Every  machine  warranted  to 
be  well  made  of  good  material; 
to  do  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
wind;  to  lie  perfectly  self- 
regulating;  to  possess  more 
power,  and  to  he  more  reliable 
than  any  other  wind-mill 
made.  Eacli  piece 
is  fitted  and  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  a 
stranger  can  put  the 
mill  up,  using  our  p 
drawings  and  print-  Vjfj 
ed  instructions  for 


uide.  fSsi.  ti 

end  for  CATALOGUE  “A” 


and  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  IBB. 


WIND  ENGINES. 

for  pumping  water,  grinding  grain,  irrigat¬ 
ing.  and  general  use  where  economy  and 
regular  power  is  required.  Adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  farming  and  mechanical  busi¬ 
ness.  Estimates  given  and  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  furnished.  Apply  to 
S.  W.  KENNEDY,  5i()  Fairmount  Avc., 
Philadelphia.  Agents  Wanted. 


THE 


Mutual  Benefit 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporate*!  184.1.  Purely  Mutual. 


LEWIS  C.  GROVER,  President. 


jSSvSre?’  [ - $33,181,828.49 


All  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued.  Reports  and  State¬ 
ments  furnished  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  or  any  of  its 
Agencies. 

JAS.  B.  PEARSON,  Vice-President. 

EDWARD  A.  STRONG,  Secretary. 

BENJ.  C.  MILLER,  Treasurer. 

B.  J.  MILLER,  Actuary. 
L.  SPENCER  GOBLE,  State  Agent, 

Southern  New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey, 

13?  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FARMS. 


Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
FarmB  at  low  prices.  A.  P. 
GRIFFITH,  Smyuna,  Del, 


CRANDALL’S  CHINESE  BLOCKS. 

In  this  most  attractive  combination,  Mr.  Crandall 
gives  us  the  original  Building  Blocks,  with  an  en¬ 
tire  Chinese  Family,  the  various  blocks  and  fig¬ 
ures  being  brilliantly  colored.  With  a  single  Box, 
which  contains  a  Set,  one  can  build  Chinese  Houses, 
Palaces,  Pagodas,  Gardens,  etc.,  etc.  Thousands 
of  structures  of  the  Chiuese  style  can  be  made 
with  a  Box  of  these  fascinating  blocks  and  figures. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

CRANDALL’S  BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  3.  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid.  90  Cts. 


CRANDALL’S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  90  Ct». 

CRANDALLS  EXI’RESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  65  CIS. 


CRANDALL’S  ILLUMINATED  PIC¬ 
TORIAL  ALPHABET  CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old— an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  byMatt, prepaid,  $2.80. 


CRANDALL’S  IMPROVED  GYMNASTS. 

Two  jolly  little  fellows,  attached  to  opposite 
ends  of  two  bars,  are  made  to  perform  the  most 
laughter-provoking  antics,  and  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  most  unaccountable  positions,  by  gently 
working  the  foot  of  the  wooden  frame  through 
which  the  bars  revolve.  It  is  a  low-priced  toy, 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  “  Little  All-right,” 
and  like  that  one  of  Crandall’s  latest.  It  is  not 
conveniently  sent  by  mail,  but  for  sale  by  most 
Toy-Dealers. 

N.B. — If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  exjness  at  purchaser's  expense. 


Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  German 

Agriculturist. 

The  only  purely  German 
Agricultural  Journal  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Best 
in  the  World. 

SIX  MONTHS 

FOR 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

POSTAGE  PRE-PAID. 

Subscribe  for  your  German  Gar¬ 
dener  and  other  Workmen. 

Ask  your  German  Friends  and  Neigh¬ 
bors  to  send  for  a  Specimen  Copy. 

We  will  send  the  German 
Agriculturist,  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  beginning  with  July, 
for  Seventy-five  Cents. 

Sample  Copies  furnished  for  1©  Cents. 

Orange  Judd  Company, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  VALUABLE 

Advertising  Medium, 

Advertisements  in  the  German  Agri¬ 
culturist  reach  a  class  of  readers,  who 
are  not  easily  accessible  through  other 
channels.  The  rates  are  far  lower  than 
in  any  similar  Journal  in  the  World. 
Ordinary  pages,  10  cents  per  line,  each 
Insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover 
Page,  20  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than 
$1.00  each  insertion. 

ADDRESS 

Orange  Judd  Company, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  pout-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (E.  L  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen's  fL.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (E.L.l  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  .  1  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.  New .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell's  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 
Bicknell's  Stables,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Details . , .  2  50 

BJcknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting.  New  Edition.  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth.  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brown's  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Bruckner's  American  Manures .  1  50 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  1  50 

Buist's  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burgess’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  3  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book . 2  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book..., .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Butler  on  the  Dog . 2  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 75 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing . , .  2  00 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  30 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market. ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Croft’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  Ilium.  .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1  tiino .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo>  cloth...  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual .  1  25 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman  s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Jiysterv  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  00 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Field’s  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Frank  Forester's  AmeticanGame  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2vois . 5  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo...  2  1)0 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 1  oo 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels.  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod.  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildinas  and  Fences . 4  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . riain$4; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Malting .  25 

Helmslev’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure . .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  50 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. .  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

Hoopes's  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  po 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  00 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Baym-  Yard .  l  jp 


Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.. paper,  40c cloth .  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant . .  1  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses . .. _  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Loring’s  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . 10  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

Mv  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Ntchol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’ American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . ■ .  75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  CO 

Pailiser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse... .  1  00 

Phin’sHowto  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Pliin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Plummer’s  Carpenters'  and  Builders'  Guide .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.’  'Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  l  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Rai  ey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  1 1S78] .  30 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.:  cloth 60 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts! ;  cloth. .  75 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  .  1  I'O 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adj'accnt  States...  4  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . . .  75 

Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting...  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  00 

Skillful  Housewife. 


75 

Slack’s  Trout.  Culture .  1  00 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  (10 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stewart's  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . .  8  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 
Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

Tlte  Rifle ;  Its  Theory  and  Practice 


The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture 

TliGtrioo’o  A  trioripon  TTmit  r'tiltnriot  X’ 


9  00 
1  00 
50 

.  .  .  ...  _  _  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  l  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

~  '  ~  ~  '  1  50 

25 
4  50 


Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . 

Cook’s  Injuiious  Insects  of  Michigan. 
Cones’  Field  Ornithology. 


Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farmin. 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  8  vols . 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _ 20  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  l  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry, 8vo  edition  .  2  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Village  Farms _  75 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  21  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  I  50 

White's  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00  ' 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  2  50  ■ 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings _  1  00 

Woodward's  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  OO 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Wright's  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  OO 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 

IN  STOCK: 

Aveling's  Carpentry  and  Joinery .  1  25 

Bailey’s  Our  Qwn  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Bavle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service .  3  00 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flo wcrs,&  F arming  2  01 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  ffO 

Book  of  Hous'  hold  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth..  75 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . . CO  00 

Buchanan’s  Cultm-e  of  the  Grape  and  Vine  Making _  75 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 


Coues'  Fur-Bearing  Animals . 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds . 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual . 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols _ 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth. 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida . 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture . 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.;  clo 

Farming  for  Boys, . 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics . 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow .  . 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . 

Greeley’s  What  1  Know  of  Farming . 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide. . 
Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . 

Hill  on  the  Dog . 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book . 

Home  Cook-Book . . 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One . 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary . 

Johnston  s  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc . 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide . 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening . 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work . 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser . 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee . 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat . 

Linsley’s  Morgan  Horses . 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping . 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping . 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion . 

Northiup’s  Economic  Tree  Planting . 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book . 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects . 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane . 

Pratt’s  Horses  Friend . 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener . 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture . 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers . 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons . 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual . 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague . 

Riley  on  the  Mule . 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture  (English) . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator . 

Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waters . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures.  A . 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) . 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler . 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Wax  Flowers  and  How  to  Make  Them . 

Williams’  Window  Gardening . 

Wildwood's  Hand-Book  for  Young  Sportsmen . 

Window  Gardener,  (Randt . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice . 

Youmans’  Household  Science . 
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BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  [taper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-sixth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00  ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.30, 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  to  lie  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1873  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  lioven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
il  tides  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars.  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
I  kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 

I  ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 

|H  to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
II  herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
’  may  he  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 

implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING-, 

2J4  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y, 
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NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER. 

1'liis  peculiar  Machine  is  unlike  any  other  ever  made,  and  is  a  new  departure  in 
the  construction  and  mode  of  operating  Mowing  Machines. 

The  draft  is  light ;  in  operation 
it  is  nearly  noisi-less;  and  its 
adaptation  to  various  kinds  of 
work  most  extraordinary.  The 
operator  lias  the  most  PER¬ 
FECT  CONTROL,  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  when  at  work.  The  knife 
will  run  at  any  angle,  and  in  any 
position  in  which  it  can  beplaced. 

I  The  machine  will  work  with 
equal  facility  over  stones, 
stumps,  among  trees,  on 
heavy  hill-sides,  through 
gullies,  over  ridges,  in 
sinampy  marsh  and  over 
bog;  in  the  shortest  and 
down  grass,  whether  lay¬ 
ing  to  or  from  the  machine, 
and  in  the  TALLEST 
CROP  to  be  cut.  The  machine 
can  he  instantly  adjusted  while  in 
operation  to  cut  low,  to  take  up 
lodged  and  very  short  grass,  or 
to  cut  over  rough  ground,  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the  crop 
higli ;  and  both  ends  of  the  cutting 
apparatus  may  be  carried  en¬ 
tirely  above  the  ground,  at  any 
distance,  FROM  AN  INCH  TO 
ONE  FOOT.  The  bar  may 
be  lifted  to  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  to  pass  a  tree,  remove 
any  lodgment,  or  to  free 
the  guards. 

The  machines  can  be  IN¬ 
ST  AFT  EY  THROWN  OUT  OF 
HE  A II  and  can  be  put  into  work- 
in  '  order  in  a  moment’s  time,  and 
without  the  operator  leaving  his 
seat  or  stopping  the  team.  The 

WHEELS  ARE  WIDE  APART,  to 

stride  the  swath,  and  leave  the 
grass  unmolested.  The  steady, 
uniform,  and  powerful  move¬ 
ment  of  the  knife  is  the  crowning 
feature  of  success.  There  are  but 
two  small  cog-wheels  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  they  are  about  the  size 
i  f  a  dinner  plate.  There  is  uo 
Pitman  and  no  gearing  in 
the  drive-wheels.  The  gear¬ 
ing  is  enclosed  by  one  small  disk 
or  rim,  perfectly  protecting  it 
from  d  rt.  One  of  the  great 
features  of  this  machine  is 
discarding  the  old  style  oi 
quick  running  gearing,  and 
consequently  dispensing 
with  the  frame  work,  here¬ 
tofore  employed  to  carry 
the  gearing. 

WELL  DESERVED  AND  CONVINCING  TESTIMONY. 

THE  NEW  CHAMPION  never  received  a  faint-hearted  endorsement.  We  pre¬ 
sent  a  few  tersely  stated  commendations  : 

“  I  cut  over  100  acres  of  hay  and  grain  one  season,  and 
it  did  ils  work  perfectly.”—  ,T.  Shell,  Evans  Mills,  N.  J. 

”1  value  the  Noiseless  Action,  and  its  reliability  in 
hard-cutting,  among  its  highest  qualifications.”  —  J. 

Coggeshall,  Middletown,  R.  I. 

‘•It  is  a  powerful  cutter,  very  light  draft,  durable,  and 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  driver.” — Timothy 
S.  Ford,  Lowell,  Mass. 

*■  It  tails  through  thick  and  thin ;  does  not  choke.”— D. 

Hodges,  Lawn  Ridge,  III. 

“The  new  movement  is  the  longest  stride  ever  taken 
in  Mowing  Machine  Improvements.” — G.  L.  Goodrich, 

Newlmryport,  Mass. 

“It  works  like  a  charm,  it  is  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  machine  I  ever  saw.”  — Thomas  Monteitii, 

Monteith,  Mich. 

“As  to  easy  draft  it  can  not  be  beat.  I  used  but  one 
horse  on  a  two-horse  machine.”— S.  N.  Sanders,  North 
Sudbury. 

“  It  excells  all  machines  in  use  at  present.”— Henry  D. 

B.  Freer,  Gardner,  N.  Y. 

“I  did  not  have  to  throw  the  machine  out  of  gear,  or 
stop  the  team,  to  pass  a  tree.”— Albert  Graham,  John¬ 
son’s,  N.  Y. 


“I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other,  and  its  price 
added. ’’—John  B.  Palmer,  Wilton,  Maine. 

“  It  cuts  where  other  mowers  failed.  I  regard  it  as 
ahead  of  all  machines  I  ever  saw.”— James  II.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Bu-lnveil,  Ill. 

“  What  puzzles  ns  is  to  find  out  what  makes  it  run  with 
so  much  ease,  and  where  it  gets  its  power.” — J.  T.  &  J. 
A.  HnoNEBUitG,  Frederick,  Md. 

.“I  have  cut  among  stumps,  and  over  gutters,  without 
injuring  the  machine  in  the  least.”— R.  B.  Williams, 
Hazlettvillr,  Del. 

“  Farmers,  when  you  try  it,  you  will  buy  no  other.”— 
D.  Shook,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

“I  have  used  a  mower  (with  this  movement)  four  sea¬ 
sons.  and  the  extent  of  cash  out  for  repairs  lias  been  sixty- 
two  cents:'— E.  F.  Mayo,  Warwick,  Mass. 

“Tile  New  Champion  is  equal  to  any  emergency.  I 
have  given  it  a  severe  test.  No  lost  motion,  and  no  per¬ 
ceptible  wear.”— Milton  Dance.  Long  Green,  Md. 

“A  man  will  never  want,  but  one  of  these  machines, 
for  it  will  last  a  life-time."— Geo.  W.  Harrington,  Plaiu- 
ville,  Mass. 


There  was  no  special  effort  made  during  the  last  Fair  season  to  secure  awards  of  Premium  for  the  New  Cham¬ 
pion  Mower.  But  wherever  it  was  convenient  for  our  agents  to  exhibit  it  they  did  so.  always,  however,  fur  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  presenting  it  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  rather  than  for  that  of  competing  for  the  premiums.  Yet  it  bore 
away  from  every  Fair  and  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  which  it  was  present,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
First  Honors— the  Red  Ribbons. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  address!  Wliiteley,  Passler  <fc  Kelly,  Tlie  Champion 
Machine  Company,  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  ©.;  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  and  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 


WAKING’S 

Books  FOR 

Farmers. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT, 


DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  it  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  ttie 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  OF^RICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 
carefully  revised. 

CONTENTS  The  Plant  ;  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Me¬ 
chanical  Cultivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  Of  information,  good  advice,  and  sourd  doctrine. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.00. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 

City  and  Country  Dwelling1  Houses. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jk„ 

Contents:  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Country  Dwelling 
Houses.  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  City  Dwelling  Houses. 
Fludder’s  System  for  the  Ventilation  of  Soil  Pipes.  Cor¬ 
respondence.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 

The  Handy  Book  of  Husbandry. 

Containing  Practical  Information  in  regard  to  Buying  or 
Leasing  a  Farm  ;  Fences  and  Farm  Buildings,  Farming  Im¬ 
plements,  Drainage,  Plowing,  Subsoiling,  Manuring,  Rota¬ 
tion  of  Crops,  Care  and  Medical  Treatment  of  the  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Poultry ;  Management  of  the  Dairy ;  Useful 
Tables,  etc.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Ogden  Farm, 
Author  of  “  Draining  for  Profit  and  for  Health,”  etc.  New 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Author.  With  100  Illus¬ 
trations.  8vo.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  Sanitary  Drainage  of 
Houses  and  Towns. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WARIN'G,  Jit. 

A  clear  and  admirable' exposition  of  tlie  evils  which  result 
from  defective. drainage,  showing  bow  they  can  be  rem¬ 
edied.  Col.  Waring  is  an  experienced  engineer,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  iii  an  able  and  forcible  manner  the  best  methods  of 
house,  town,  and  city  drainage.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.1)0. 

Earth-Closets  and  Earth-Sewage. 

By  GICO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

Including:  The  Earth  System  (Details). — The  Manure 
Question.— Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases.— The  Dry-Earth 
System  for  Cities  and  Towns.— Tlie  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 
—The  Philosophy  of  tlie  Earth  System. 

WITH  SEVENTEEN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

A  FARMEiri’ VACATION. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

A  series  of  papers  describing  and  illustrating  the  life 
and  methods  of  farmers  in  several  countries.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Price,  Post  paid,  $3.00. 

Village  Improvements  &  Farm  Villages. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

Contents:  Village  Improvements.— Village  Sanitary 
Work.— Farm  Villages.— Life  and  Work  of  an  Eastern 
Farmer.  The  work  is  illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  TCc. 

Either  of  tlie  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Best  &  Cheapest 


Buchan’s  Cresyllc  Sheep  Dip  prevents  ancl 
cults  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
1  he  shin. 

Buc ban’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw- worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  BAIRD,  83  John  St..  New  York. 

Take  it  Easy. 

Common-Sense  Chairs 
and  Rockers. 

With  or  without  Leading  Table.  For 
sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 
F.  A.  SINCLAIU,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 

:  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-list, 
lie  careful  that  the  chairs  are  stamp¬ 
ed  with  niy  name  in  full ;  others  are  imitations. 

GREENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  Institute 
and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  Oil  direct  route  from  N.  1 .  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M„  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


To  avoid  imposition,  purchasers  of  Waltham  watches  will 
observe  that  every  genuine  watch,  whether  gold  or  silver, 
bears  our  trade-mark  on  both  case  and  movement. 

Gold  cases  are  stamped  “  A.  W.  Co.”  and  guarantee  cer¬ 
tificates  accompany  them.  Silver  cases  are  stamped  “Am. 
Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Sterling  Silver ,”  and  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  guarantee  certificates,  signed  It.  E.  Robbins, 
Treasurer.  The  name  “Waltham”  is  plainly  engraved 
upon  all  movements,  irrespective  of  other  distinguishing 
marks. 

This  caution  is  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  our  cases  are  frequently  separated  from  our  movements 
and  put  upon  worthless  movements  of  other  makers,  and 
vice  versa ,  thus  affecting  injuriously  the  performance  of  the 
watches  and  vitiating  our  guarantee,  which  is  intended  to 
cover  only  our  complete  watches  wholly  made  by  us.  it  is 
necessary  also  because  it  is  so  notorious  as  to  be  a  public 
scandal,  that  there  is  great  fraud  in  the  metal  quality  of 
both  gold  and  silver  cases  as  now  generally  sold.  We  have 
demonstrated  by  frequent  assays  that  many  gold  and 
silver  cases  offered  in  the  market  are  debased  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  from  the  quality  they  assume  to  be.  This  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  purchaser,  and  accounts  for  the  low  price  at  which 
such  cased  watches  have  been  sold. 

“Eighteen  carat”  gold,  such  as  the  Waltham  cases  are 
made  of,  is  as  nearly  pure  gold  as  can  be  made  and  be  dura¬ 
ble.  It  contains  750-1000  of  pure  gold,  and  250-1000  of  alloy. 

.Sterling  Silver  (English  Govt,  standard)  contains  925-1000 
of  pure  silver,  and  75-1000  of  alloy.  The  Waltham  Watches 
will  always  be  found  up  to  the  standard  represented. 

For  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

General  Agents, 

New  York. 


WALTER  BAKER  & 
CHOCOLATE  AND 


These  preparations  have 
been  thestandard^ofj^uri^ 
and  excellence  for  nearly 
onehundrec^ears and  have 
gained  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation.  They  are  pure,  nu¬ 
tritious  and  healthy.  Cocoa 
flesh- 


X 


contains  as  much 
forming  matter  as  beef. 


For  (Supper 

Awarded  tlic  highest  premium  at  the  Paris.  V  ienna.  and 


CO.’S 

COCOA. 

^Broma^an  excellent  food! 
for  invalids,  and  unrivalled  f 
in  delicacy  and  aroma. 
Breakfast  Cocoa, — a  general  I 
favorite.  Baker’s  No.  l| 
Chocolate,  the  very  bestl 
preparation  of  plain  Choco-| 
late  in  the  market.  Vanilla  | 
Chocolate,  unsurpassed  in  | 
flavor  and  quality. 
Philadelphia  Expositions. 


Irrigation 


FOR  THE 


Farm,  Garden  &  Orchard. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

Civil  and  inning  Engineer.  Member  of  the  Civil  Engineers' 
Club  of  tlie  North-west,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.  The  Necessity  for  Irrigation.— -II.  Im¬ 
portance  of  an  Adequate  Supply  of  Water. — III.  Amount 
of  Water  Needed  for  Irrigation. — IV.  Irrigation  of  Gar¬ 
dens. — V.  Preparation  of  the  Surface. — VI.  Irrigation  by 
Pipes  and  Tiles. — VII.  Irrigation  with  Liquid  Manure.— 
VIII.  Culture  of  Irrigated  Garden  Crops.— IX.  Irrigation 
of  Orchards  and  Vineyards.— X.  Irrigation  of  Meadows. 
— XI.  Use  of  Springs  in  Irrigation. — XII.  Formation  of 
Water  Meadows.  —  XIII.  Irrigation  of  Meadows  and 
Pastures.  —  XIV.  Drainage  of  Irrigated  Fields.  —  XV. 
Management  of  Irrigated  Fields. — XVI.  Irrigation  of 
Arable  Lands. — XVII.  Preparing  the  Surface  for  Irriga¬ 
tion. — XVIII.  Supply  of  Water — Dams — Pumps — Reser¬ 
voirs — Artesian  Wells. — XIX.  Canals  and  their  Construc¬ 
tion. — XX.  Reclamation  of  River  Flats,  Salt  Marshes  and 
Submerged  Lands. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tie  Poultry  Yarl  and  Market ; 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Galliiiociiltnre. 

By  Prof.  A.  Corbett, 

Inventor  of  the  New  Process  for  Hatching  Eggs  and  Raising 
Poultry,  bg  means  of  Horse  Manure  alone,  for  which  Gold 
and  Bronze  Medals,  and  several  Diplomas,  have  been  award¬ 
ed  by  State  and  County  Fairs,  and  the  American  Institute. 

CONTEXTS. 

The  artificial  incubation  of  the  past  and  present.— Re¬ 
searches  and  success  with  the  use  of  liorse-mamire.— The 
sort  of  manure.— How  to  use  it.— The  best  breed  to  keep  — 
Diseased  feet  in  chickens.— Infections  water  for  chickens.— 
How  hens  sit  only  six  days.— How  to  see  whether  eggs  are. 
fertilized. — How  twenty  dollars  profit  can  be  obtained  from 
each  hen.— Advice  to  the  ladies  about  raising  poultry.— How 
to  establish  a  poultry-yard.  —  Practical  rules  for  making 
money.— How  to  help  chickens  out  of  the  shell.— Cooked 
food  for  poultry.— How  to  keep  the  chickens  growing.— 
Treatment  of  hens  that  eat  eggs.— The  number  of  hens  to  a 
rooster. — How  to  keep  eggs  for  winter.— How  to  fatten  and 
dress  poultry  for  market.— Diseases  and  their  cure. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  PAPER,  50  CTS„  CLOTH.  75  CTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  GRAIN  CROPS, 

Seeding  Down  to  Grass  for 

Permanent  loirii  Land  or  Pasture, 

SHAPES’  COMPLETE  MANURE 

(for  average  clay  loam  or  heavy  lands), 
(Ammonia  G  to  7  per  cent,  Phos.  Acid  10  to  12,  Potash  8  to  4.) 
COMPOSED  OF 

PURE  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO-Guaranteed- 
PliBE  HONE,  finely  ground  and  dissolved  in  Sulphuric 
Acid— 

PURE  DRIED  BLOOD  OR  FLESH  (12  to  15  per 

cent  Ammonia) — 

HIGH  GRADE  POTASH  SALTS. 

All  finely  ground  and  intimately  blended. 

In  dry  condition  suitable  for 

DRILLING. 

The  practical  success  of  this  manure  has  been  universal, 
and  has  fully  equalled  our  expectations  on  all  average  Grain 
and  Grass  lands. 

It  has  invariably  equalled  heavy  dressings  of  barn-yard 
and  stable  manure,  in  eflects  on  the  grain  crop,  and  even 
excelled  them  in  producing  a  luxuriant  after-growth 
of  clover,  timothy,  and  other  grasses.— In  one  instance,  three 
bags  (600  lbs.)  per  acre  have  proved  fully  equal  to  “100 
loads  (5G0  lbs.  each)  of  New  York  Stable  Manure  per  acre.” 

Unlike  a  merely  stimulating  fertilizer,  or  one  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  crop— through  tiie  presence  of  a  single  ingredient 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  strength  of  the  land,  this  manure 
supplies  all  the  required  ingredients  for  the  complete 
development  of  the.  crop  and  the  improvement  ol  the 
soil,  as  shown  by  the  effects  on  the  successive  grass  crops. 

Combines  all  the  advantages  of  a  first-class  Superphos¬ 
phate.  (made  entirely  from  bone),  together  with  Peruvian 
Guano  and  High  Grade  Potash  Salts. 

Price  per  i  on.  ready  mixed . $30.00 

”  “  Bag'  (200  lbs.),  ready  mixed .  5.tJ3 

Price  per  'I  on— in  lots  of  two  tons  and  over— unmixed,  in 
torm  of  ingredients  named  above,  sltipned  in  their  sepa¬ 
rate  and  original  packages . f . $45.00 

Cartage  (50c.)  charged  only  on  shipments  of  less  than 
half  a  ton. 

COMPLETE  MANURE  (Ville  Formula) 

(for  light  or  sandy  soils1. 

Adapted  for  Grain  and  Grass  crops,  on  land  requiring  large 
proportions  of  Potash  and  less  Phos.  Acid. 

Price  per  Ton,  ready  mixed . $5(J.28 

All  grades  of  Pure  Bone  —  Peruvian  Guano  — 
Chemicals— Potash  Salts— Pure  Bone  dissolved— 
Superphosphates,  etc.,  supplied  at  published  rates. 

Semi  for  descriptive  Price  Current— also  Pamphlet  on  Farm 
Experiments  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater— mailed  free. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERU¬ 
VIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 

Directions  for  Use-ami  Analyses  accompany  each  bag 
of  Mapua'  Complete  and  Special  Manures. 

INVENTORS 

can  have  their  inventions  patented  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Canada 
and  Europe  promptly  and  at  moderate  cost,  by  addressing 

GILBERT  M.  PLYMPTON, 

845  Broailway, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK. 

Patents  re-issued,  and  suits  for  infringement  brought  and 
defended.  Everything  towards  procuring  patents  promptly 
attended  to. 


THE  AUTOMATIC  FOUNTAIN  PENHOLDER, 

f  i  the  liesk  or  Pocket.  Heavily  niekle-plated.  A  single 
I  filling  with  ink  will  write  a  half  quire  Foolscap  Paper.  Is 
1  the  most  salable  and  useful  article  for  the  price  ever  placed 
i  on  the  market.  Sample  by  mail,  25  cts.  Agents’  Trial  Pack- 
|  age,  containing  5  Pens,  post-paid,  $1.00.  Our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Novelties.  Stationery,  &c..  &c..  free. 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO.,  108  South  8lh  St.,  Philadelphia, J»a. 

SEND  10  CENTS  * 

For  Catalogue  and  Samples  of 

Imported  Embossed  Scrap  Pictures, 

for  Decorating  Pottery,  Scrap  Books,  &c. 
OSCAIt  W.  YOUNG,  Importer, 

No.  60  4th  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Agriculturist. 

I-I'YCJILISII  KIHTIOJf. 

Ordinary  Pages.  81 .1)0  ner  line  (agate),  each  insertion 
Last,  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Pope.  81.25  per  line. 
Second  ('over  Pane — $l..-»0  per  line. 

Pane  next,  to  Reading  and  Last  ('over  /  age  $/5.00  pel  line. 
Vo  Mflvcrtise.ment  taken  lor  less  than  $3.00  each  .nsertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

<4  B1’.  S*  .19  A  !\  KDITIOA. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Pope.  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page.  8(1  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  niken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

CS^Xo  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY'. 

245  Broadway,  Nkw  Yoke. 
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be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.60 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

S'remiums  for  State  anil  Centity 
Fairs.— We  would  again  remind  those  who  make  up 
schedules  of  prizes  for  State  and  County  Fairs,  of  the 
fact  that  Books  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  or 


a  year's  subscription  for  the  American  Agriculturist,  are 
among  the  most  attractive  and  acceptable  Premiums 
which  can  be  offered.  We  invite  correspondence  upon 
the  subject.  Such  premiums  as  we  suggest,  have,  in  past 
years,  been  offered  at  many  Fairs,  and  have  uniformly 
given  great  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  secured  them. 

Every  Gertaasiii  Cnllivaloi’  and 
Laborer  on  the  Farm,  or  in  tl»e  Garden, 
OUGHT  to  have  the  German  American  Agriculturist , 
and  thousands  of  new  subscribers  are  taking  it  this  year. 
It  contains  not  only  the  Engravings  and  all  the  essential 
reading  matter  of  the  American  edition,  hut  an  a  Iditional 
Special  German  Department,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Miiiich,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and  successful  cultivator 
and  excellent  writer.  No  other  German  Agricultural  or 
Horticultural  Journal  in  America  has  been  so  long  issued; 
no  other  contains  so  much  useful  information  and  so  many 
engravings.  Germans  are  a  reading,  thinlcing  people, 
and  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read. 
Many  Americans  supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and 
gardeners ;  all  would  find  it  pay  to  do  so.  —  Nothing 
else  can  compete  with  it  in  cheapness  of  price  for  the  same 
amount  of  material,  engravings ,  etc.,  because  the  expense 
of  collecting  and  making  these  is  largely  borne  by  the 
American  edition,  and  no  separate  office  or  machinery  is 
required  beyond  German  editors  and  the  printers.  Its 
terms  are  the  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly  and 
in  clubs  ;  and  clubs  can  he  composed  of  subscribers  for 
cither  edition  in  whole,  or  in  part. — {is?- Please  call  the 
attention  of  your  German  neighbors  to  this  paper.  It  will 
do  mucli  to  help  new  comers  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  modes  of  culture  used  in  this  country. 

WHY  Advertisers  find  it  Advanta¬ 
geous  to  use  the  columns  of  the  American  Agriculturist.. 
(1 .)  They  here  reach  more  active,  wide-awake,  enterpris¬ 
ing,  buying  people,  than  through  any  other  journal  in  the 
world.  For  a  dozen  years  or  more  the  actual  circulation 
of  this  journal  has  averaged  over  100,000  copies 
sent  to  regular  paying  readers— not  specimen  copies 
thrown  around  the  country,  nor  mere  “spurt”  editions 
got  out  occasionally  to  talk  about.  By  a  system  of  ex¬ 
changes  among  themselves,  very  many  copies  are  read 
regularly  by  two  to  six  or  more  families.  The  readers 
are  the  wide-awake,  enterprising  class  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  improved  articles  of  all  kinds.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  a  large  circulation  among  intelligent 
Professional  men,  Merchants,  Mechanics,  etc.,  who  look 
to  it  as  a  guide  for  the  care  of  their  homesteads.  The 
actual,  bona  fide,  subscription  circulation  of  th a  American 
Agriculturist  is  ccrlainly  greater  than  the  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  other  seven  or  eight  similar  journals  in 
the  country,  and  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  oilier 
ten  or  twelve  journals  of  like  character  ...(2.)  Each 
number  is  kept  on  hand  a  month  at  least,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  copies  are  preserved  every  month,  by  bind¬ 
ing  or  stitching  into  a  volume _ (3.)  The  advertise¬ 

ments  are  neatly  and  attractively  printed. . .  (4.)  Itlomt 
Important  is  tlie  fact  that  none  hut  good  parties  are 
admitted— no  nostrum,  no  quack  medicines,  nothing  de¬ 
ceptive  in  form  or  substance,  is  allowed  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns.  Advertisers  are  not  only  thus  in  Good 
Company,  hut  the  readers  know  these  rules,  and  they 
therefore  have  confidence  in  the  advertisers,  and  patron¬ 
ize  them  far  more  readily.  This  fact  alone  maims  the 
advertisements  in  the  American  Agriculturist  many 
times  more  valuable  than  the  same  space  in  most  other 
journals,  even  if  it  had  only  the  same  number  of  readers. 
There  is  scarcely  another  journal  in  all  the  country,  not 
even  among  the  “religious  press,”  that  is  so  strict  in 
its  rules  as  to  the  charade r  of  the  adveriisements 
taken.— The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  this  journal,  is 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  business  men  have  con¬ 
stantly  advertised  in  it  for  twenty  years  or  more  (and 
still  do)  because  they  find  that  it  pays. 

Hai  3 llsiisEg-iat jg  Yorar  SPosS-oiffiico,  al¬ 
ways  give  us  plainly  the  former  P.  O.  as  well  as  the  new 
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one  ;  and  do  it  a  month  in  advance.  One  number  will 
probably  go  to  the  old  address,  as  tiio  mailing  wrappers 
are  written  some  weeks  ahead.  It  is  well  to  provide  for 
having  one  number  forwarded,  when  removing  to  a  new 
P.  O.,  if  you  have  not  given  us  at  least  a  month’s  notice 
in  advance  of  your  change  of  address. 

WIffEISE  'I’O  MU¥.-A  good  Directory 
for  procuring  Implements,  Seeds,  Plants,  Fertilizers, 
and  many  other  things— from  trustworthy,  responsible 
parties,  who  have  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do 
what  they  promise— is  constantly  at  hand  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  this  Journal.  We  aim  to  admit  no 
other  parties,  and  exclude  medical  nostrums,  quackery, 
deceptive  announcements,  etc.,  in  order  to  make  the 
business  pages,  as  well  as  the  reading  columns,  a  reliable 
source  of  information.  It  always  pays  to  read  all  the 
advertisements  through  carefully;  in  doing  this  one  can 
scarcely  fail  to  get  some  new  idea  that  will  sooner  or 
later  come  into  account.  In  corresponding  with  adver¬ 
tisers,  it  is  useful,  in  several  ways,  to  always  inform 
them  through  what  journal  you  made  their  acquaintance. 

A. a  ATTRACTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
finely  Illustrated,  of  KGOK.S  on  Itifle- 
practice,  Hunting,  Fishing,  Bloating,  and 
Out-door  Exercises  generally.— The  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  Field  Amusements  in  this  country,  and 
the  increased  demands  for  Standard  Books  on  these 
subjects,  has  induced  the  Orange  Judd  Company  to 
establish  a  Special  Department  of  Kooks  on 
the  above  topics.  They  now  have  in  press,  and  will  pub¬ 
lish  in  a  few  days,  a  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
entitled  '■‘■Sportsman's  Library  of  Standard  Books."  The 
work  lias  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  embraces 
not  only  all  their  own,  but  other  publications  of  any 
value  and  interest  upon  the  subject  referred  to. 
Very  many  of  the  Illustrations  are  drawn  from  life, 
and  faithfully  portray  the  points  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Game  Birds,  Fishes,  Horses,  Dogs,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Publishers  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  Trade, 
and  individual  purchasers,  with  any  of  the  books  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Catalogue,  which  covers  the  entire  ground. 
They  invite  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  to  call 
and  examine  the  books  in  this  Special  Department. 
Copies  of  the  Catalogue,  which  is  an  interesting  work  of 
itself,  can  be  obtained  by  the  trade.  (It  will  be  mailed 
to  individuals  desiring  it,  on  forwarding  their  address 
and  a  couple  of  3-cent  poBtage-stamps.) 

Harris’  Inasectfs  Imjisrious  to  Vege- 
tation.— A  new  edition  of  this  valuable  work  is  now 
in  press,  and  will  soon  be  ready.  It  is  magnificently  il¬ 
lustrated  with  278  fine  wood-cuts,  and  eight  carefully  en¬ 
graved  steel-plates,  of  full-page  size,  containing  95  fig¬ 
ures.  It  is  issued  in  two  styles,  both  finely  gotten  up, 
but  in  one  the  steel-engravings  are  beautifully  colored 
by  hand,  and  the  work  bound  with  beveled  boards  and 
red  edges.  Price  of  colored  edition,  $0.50 ;  plain  edi¬ 
tion,  which  is  also  elegant,  $-1.  Sent  post-paid  by 
Orange  Judd  Company,  the  publishers. 

Si  I  if  is  a  wonderful  product  of  insect  industry. 
It  seems  like  spun  spider-webs,  and  indeed  it  is  but  little 
coarser.  And  when  such  a  concern  as  the  Nonotuck  Silk 
Company,  of  Boston,  make  their  whole  business  the 
manufacture  of  “  Corticelli  Silk”  thread,  it  shows  the 
marvelous  adaption  of  nature’s  minutest  creations  to  the 
wants  of  man,  when  intelligently  taken  advantage  of. 

Lnrge  Grain  Receipts  Sales. — 

The  comprehensive  tables  on  page  245,  condensed  from 
a  great  mass  of  figures,  are  interesting  this  month  ; 
rightly  studied,  these  tables  are  always  instructive. 
Table  2  shows  receipts  of  ten  times  as  much  wheat  for 
a  month  past  this  year,  as  compared  with  1877  ;  the  in¬ 
crease  in  flour  receipts  (110,000  bbls.)  is  equal  to  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  more  buehels  of  wheat.  Corn,  Eye,  and  Barley  show 
similarly.  The  sales  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Eye,  and  Oats 
are  correspondingly  greater  this  year.  Table  3  makes  a 
still  more  gratifying  exhibit,  running  the  comparison 
back  for  half  a  dozen  years.  Every  bushel  sent  abroad 
pays  debts,  or  brings  gold,  and  by  so  much  adds  to  our 
national  wealth. — Eeducing  the  flour  to  wheat,  we  ex¬ 
ported,  from  January  1  to  June  11,  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Eye, 
and  Barley,  39,310.000  bushels,  against  only  14,772,485 
bushels  last  year— an  increase  of  nearly  25,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  or  nearly  2£  times  as  much. 

Snchan’sCresylic  Slieep  IMp.—-“D. 

S.,”  Joilet,  Ill.  This  sheep  dip  has  for  its  base,  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  which  is  fatal  to  insects.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  used  to  cure  scab  in  sheep,  also  to  kill  the  ticks 
which  infest  them.  A  dipping  in  the  fall  is  always  ad¬ 
visable  for  every  flock  as  a  preventive,  if  not  a  cure. 

Information  About  Sheep  -  rais¬ 
ing.— -‘-J.  H.  H.,”  Ligonier,  Ind.  Although  agricul¬ 


turists  in  general  are  remarkably  free  from  selfish 
jealousy,  and  readily  impart  information  about  their 
business  to  novices,  yet  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
business  men  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  their 
own  affairs  without  being  called  upon  to  give  instruction 
to  every  one  who  may  desire  it.  We  can  not,  there¬ 
fore,  give  the  names  of  persons  who  are  prominent  in 
any  particular  branch  of  agriculture,  who  would  not 
thank  us  for  the  overwhelming  number  of  letters  they 
would  undoubtedly  receive,— a  veritable  surprise  party, 
and  one  of  the  most  unwelcome  sort.  You  will  find  all 
the  informaiion  you  want  about  sheep-raising — the  best 
climates,  soils,  breeds  of  sheep,  and  management,  in 
“  Stewart’s  Shepherd's  Manual.”  Price  $1.50. 

WBaen  to  Use  JLIiaie  or  Ashes.- “J. 

M.  P.,”  Vienna,  Ill.  They  may  be  spread  at  any  time 
in  tlie  fall  or  winter.  Lime  dissolves  slowly,  but  most 
readily,  in  the  coldest  water.  The  potash  of  the  ashes 
that  may  be  dissolved  out  will  be  retained  in  the  soil. 

Fertilizers  for  Worn  Out  Land. — 

“S.  E.  L.,”  Ullin,  Ill.,  and  W.  A.  E.,  Delphi,  Ind.  Land 
so  run  out  by  wheat-growing  as  to  bo  so  poor  that  it 
will  not  grow  clover,  can  generally  be  brought  into 
good  condition  by  using  200  to  300  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre, 
or  of  the  Stockbridge  or  Mapes’  rye  manure,  and  sowing 
winter  rye.  When  the  crop  is  nearly  ripe,  plow  it 
under ;  then  sow  rye  again,  and  plow  that  under.  If  the 
second  crop  will  grow  without  manure,  don’t  use  any, 
but  save  it  for  the  crops  to  be  harvested.  As  soon  as 
the  land  is  rich  enough,  sow  clover ;  at  first  if  possible, 
with  use  of  fertilizers,  as  indicated  for  rye.  Cut  the  first 
crop  of  clover,  and  plow  under  the  aftermath,  as  then  a 
larger  mass  of  roots  will  have  developed  in  tlie  soil. 

Eet  Cancer  Doctors  Alomc. — It  is 

greatly  to  be  regretted  that  some,  even  of  the  religious 
journals,  of  the  highest  character,  admit  into  their  col¬ 
umns  the  advertisements  (and  “puffs,”  too,)  of  “  Can¬ 
cer  Doctors.”  We  could  say  a  good  deal  on  this  subject, 
and  may  do  so  if  it  seems  to  be  needed  by  our  readers  ; 
but  will  here  only  state  that  no  heed  should  be  given  to 
a  single  one  of  these  advertising  curers  of  cancers,  no 
matter  how  highly  commended.  A  real  cancer  is  a  very 
rare  tiling  ;  it  is  so  marked  that  any  good  physician  will 
know  it ;  and  all  possible  means  of  alleviation  are  un¬ 
derstood,  or  easily  accessible,  to  the  regular  medical 
profession,  and  the  best  advice  is  obtainable  at  regular 
rates.  The  Cancer  Doctors  (offering  free  to  “  clergymen 
and  the  poor,”  as  they  can  well  afford  to  do,  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  caustic,  for  the  advertising  they  thus  get,) 
grow  rich  on  large  fees  from  others.  They  easily  per¬ 
suade  a  nervous  person  that  a  colored  spot,  or  eruption, 
or  sore,  or  wen,  is  a  “  cancer ;  ”  they  apply  caustic,  and 
remove  it,  and  get  the  praise,  and  puffing,  and  notoriety, 
and  patronage,  arising  from  the  reputation  of  having 
cured  an  actual  cancer — which  they  have  not  done.  They 
are  generally  shrewd  enough  to  invent  excuses  for  not 
curing  a  real  cancer,  when  they  happen  to  get  hold  of 
such  a  case.  Cancers  may  sometimes  be  a  little  allevi¬ 
ated  by  a  good,  regular  physician  ;  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  real  cancer  was  ever  cured.  All  the  cures  heralded 
are  cases  that  needed  no  cancer  doctor’s  application. 

Alilkuts-f  nH)es.-“  A  Subscriber,”  who, 
when  he  “  blows  up,”  might  give  his  real  name,  is  sur¬ 
prised  that  we  should  recommend  milking-tubes  or  ma¬ 
chines,  believing  that  the  suction  of  the  calf  is  the  proper 
method  of  milking.  He  suggests  introducing  milk  into  the 
stomach  through  tubes  as  a  parallel  case,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  milk-tube  is  unnatural  and  improper.  So  we 
thought  once,  but  a  stubborn  fact  in  the  shape  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  cow  with  sore  teats,  and  several  pails  of  milk  upset, 
and  sore  arms  and  shins,  changed  our  views.  The  writer 
has  been  for  a  month  past,  and  is  now,  milking  all  his 
cows  with  the  machine,  and  has  no  objection  to  it,  upon 
any  account,  but  many  reasons  to  rejoice  that  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  test  it,  in  spite  of  some  reluctance. 

Fowler’s  Sale  ©f  kerseys,  at  Herk- 

ness’s  Bazar,  Philadelphia,  a  few  weeks  since,  disposed  of 
some  fine  animals  at  fair  prices.  If  the  sale  to  come  off 
this  month  at  Cincinnati  shall  include  as  good  animals  as 
this,  the  breeders  of  that  region  will  get  some  fine  Jer¬ 
seys.  One  feature  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  sales,  not  too  com¬ 
mon,  is  that  they  are  always  actual  sales,  and  are  to  be 
commended  in  that  as  setting  a  good  example  to  those 
people  whose  auctions  have  compelled  many  to  state  in 
their  advertisements  that  theirs  were  to  be  bona  fide 
sales,  an  if  the  public  expected  the  bidding-in. 

An  Explanation  is  desired  by  the  owner 
of  the  stock  mentioned  in  “  Among  the  Farmers,”  in  the 
June  number,  under  a  “  third  sale,”  and  as  a  “  closing 
out  sale.”  His  reasons  for  having  some  of  the  cattle  bid 
in.  were  as  follows:  The  sale  was  advertised  in  the 
March  American  Agriculturist,  but  by  mistake  the  card 


was  omitted  from  the  April  issue,  although  tlie  sale  was  in 
April  ;  a  correspondent  wrote  to  another  journal  that  the 
sale  was  to  take  place  in  March,  and  it  was  a  stormy 
morning;  for  which  three  reasons  many  were  kept  from 
the  sale  ;  and,  further,  there  was  a  serious  sickness  in 
his  family,  which  prevented  proper  attention  to  tlie  auc¬ 
tion.  So  tlie  owner  claims  that  lie  was  justified  in  the- 
course  pursued,  and  was  endorsed  by  his  friends. 

©il  ir«m  Pea,  NHats.— “  W.  J.  D.,”  Red 

River,  La.  Pea  nuts  contain  30  to  40  per  cent  of  oil,  and 
yield  besides  about  5S  to  G8  per  cent  of  cake,  which  is  a. 
very  nutritious  feeding  substance.  The  process  of  ex¬ 
tracting  tlie  oil  is  in  no  way  different  from  that  used  in 
the  linseed,  cotton  seed,  or  castor  bean  oil  manufacture. 
The  nuts  are  ground  ;  the  meal  is  put  into  hair-cloth  bags, 
and  these  are  pressed  between  heated  metal  plates  in  a 
very  powerful  hydraulic  press.  Wo  cau  not  give  tlie  cost 
of  the  machinery  precisely,  but  $1,000  will  procure  suf¬ 
ficient  to  work  up  2,500  bushels  per  year.  D.  Kahn- 
weiler,  of  120  Center  St.,  N.  Y.,  would  probably  be  ablo 
to  give  some  information  as  to  cost  of  machinery.  A 
6-horsc  power  engine  would  be  sufficient  for  a  small  mill. 

EniciiDators.— “  J.  P.  W.,”  St.  Louis.  The 
incubators  which  have  been  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  are  patented,  and  any  person  who  makes 
them  without  authority  from  the  patentees  would  be 
liable  to  prosecution.  Besides,  these  machines  are  so 
sensitive  in  their  use  that,  unless  perfectly  well  made, 
they  would  not  be  effective. 

Uotton-Sced  Huller.-“R.  L.  S.,” 

Cheneyville,  La.  Kahnweiler’s  cotton-seed  hullcr  is  a 
very  effective  machine,  costing  only  a  moderate  sum  in 
proportion  to  its  usefulness,  to  any  Southern  farmer  who 
wishes  to  use  cotton-seed,  either  for  a  fertilizer  or  for 
feed.  For  use  in  oil-mills,  it  is  a  standard  machine. 

Nitrate  of  Sotla  for  Grass.— “  Sub¬ 
scriber.”  This  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  grass,  either 
in  spring,  or  for  use  immediately  after  cutting,  and  is 
beneficial  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  though  its  effects  are 
more  conspicuous  on  light  land.  But  the  retentive  pow¬ 
er  of  the  soil  for  it  is  so  slight,  that  a  heavy  rain  coming 
just  after  its  application  will  wash  it  into  a  light  soil 
beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  roots.  Moreover,  it  should  he 
remembered  that  nitrate  of  soda  has  only  one  element  of 
fertility — the  nitrogen,  in  tlie  form  of  nitric  acid — and  is 
entirely  lacking  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  For 
starting  grass,  it  has  no  superior,  but  cau  not  be  relied 
on  as  an  exclusive  manure.  “Now  that  an  agency  of 
tlie  Peruvian  Government  has  been  established  in  I  his 
country  for  its  sale,’  ’  it  should  be  obtainable  at  a  low  price. 

Tlie  Fi’ospect  for  Elsairyiiagf.— “  M. 

E.  H.,”  Story  Co.,  Ia.  Good  Western  butter  brings  as 
good  prices  as  any  other  in  market,  and  an  extra  good 
quality  always  sells  well.  There  are  “ups  and  downs” 
in  all  branches  of  business,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  dairy- 
farmers  make  more  money,  and  get  it  in  a  more  regulur 
way,  than  grain  farmers.  With  good  pasturage,  water, 
and  grass  land,  dairying  is  more  promising  than  grain¬ 
growing.  For  grinding  the  grain,  the  “  big  giant”  mill 
would  be  useful ;  and  a  plan  of  a  dairy-barn,  that  can  be 
made  small  or  large,  was  given  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  June  last. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

—Bulletins  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  have  analyses  from  117  to 
148.  It  is  evident  that  the  New  Haven  chemists  place 
the  value  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  do  the  manufacturers;  for  in  all 
these  32  analyses,  only  eight  have  an  estimated  value 
equal  to  the  cost.  These  are  Peter  Cooper’s  Ground 
Bone  (two  samples),  Forrester’s  Potato  Fertilizer,  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  G.  W.  Baker’s  Bone-manure,  Eafferly  & 
Williams’  Bone-meal,  and  several  samples  of  muriate 
potash.  As  some  of  these  valuations  differ  materially 
from  those  of  other  good  chemists,  the  basis  of  calcu¬ 
lation  should  be  given,  when  publishing  reports  adverse 
to  men  believed  to  be  reliable  ;  although  there  are  some- 
in  the  lot  we  should  feel  no  mercy  for. 

Foot-Rot  Shi  Steep.— “J.  B.,”  Lawrence 

Co.,  Pa.  Foot-rot  in  sheep  is  caused  by  a  decay  of  the 
horn  of  the  sole  and  crust.  It  becomes  malignant  and 
contagious  when  the  products  of  the  decomposition  poi¬ 
son  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  cause  an  acrid  discharge 
which  conveys  infection  to  the  feet  of  other  sheep,  do 
cure  it,  the  hoof  should  be  pared;  all  rotten  horn  cut 
away;  the  diseased  parts  dressed  with  some  caustic  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  or  a  strong  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper,  and  the  diseased  animals  kept  in  a  dry, 
clean  yard,  or  a  fresh  grass-plot.  Infested  yards  or  pas¬ 
tures  should  be  plowed  up,  or  left  unoccupied  by  sheep,, 
for  at  least  two  years.  For  fuller  account  of  this  disease 
refer  to  “  Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual,”  price  $1.50. 
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Hints  for  Work. 


[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
obsei-vations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department.] 

The  Harvest,  after  all  the  promise  of  the  early  sea¬ 
son,  is  not  much  above  an  average  as  to  yield,  al¬ 
though  the  acreage  is  larger.  What  may  he  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  fall  sown  grain,  can  not  be  ascertained  until 
the  crop  is  threshed  and  measured.  From  general 
indications  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  sanguine 
hopes  held  in  spring  will  have  been  verified.  It 
is  probable  that  the  failures  mostly  result  from 
the  depredations  of  insects,  and  defective  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  which,  as  a  rule,  happens  every  year. 

The  Hessian  Fly  has  done  much  damage  in  early 
sown  wheat.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
means  for  exemption  from  its  depredations  that 
have  been  most  successful,  have  been  the  use  of 
fine  salt,  at  the  rate  of  6  bushels  per  acre,  and 
fine  lime,  soon  after  the  plants  have  become 
large  enough  to  attract  the  fly;  late  planting, 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  remov¬ 
al  of  all  rubbish  and  weeds;  ample  manuring  of 
the  soil  so  as  to  stimulate  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
abundant  stooliug  from  the  root-buds,  by  which  new 
6pires  are  thrown  up  in  place  of  those  injured  ;  and 
lastly,  by  sowing  only  the  most  vigorous  and  hardy 
stemmed  varieties. 

In  the  writer's  Experiments,  the  past  season,  the 
“Clawson,”  and  the  “  Silver  Chaff  ”  wheats,  sown 
on  the  39th  of  September,  and  dressed  with  only 
100  lbs.  per  acre  of  artificial  wheat-manure  (with 
300  lbs.  more  in  the  spring),  were  completely  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fly. 

A  Clover-sod  for  Wheat. — No  other  preparation  for 
wheat  is  so  generally  successful  as  a  clover-sod  plow¬ 
ed  under  early.  This  method,  however,  upsets  the 
usual  rotation  in  which  clover  follows  wheat.  But 
a  good  wheat  crop  is  better  than  a  poor  rotation  ; 
and  the  clover  may  come  with  the  barley  after  corn, 
following  a  crop  of  turnips,  sown  upon  wheat  stub¬ 
ble.  If  we  can  produce  40  bushels  to  the  acre, 
it  will  pay  to  grow  wheat  even  with  some  trouble. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  Clover-sod? — It  may 
be  considered  that  a  good  crop  of  clover  actually 
adds  to  the  future  capacity  of  the  land  instead  of 
exhausting  it  to  any  extent.  This  occurs  through 
the  large  addition  to  the  soil,  of  nitrogenous  and 
other  organic  matters  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  fertility  brought  up  by  the  deep-searching 
roots.  To  secure  the  most  benefit,  the  second 
crop  should  be  plowed  under  early  in  September, 
with  the  seed,  which  is  not  lost,  but  returns  to 
us  again  as  a  new  growth  of  clover,  when  brought 
to  the  surface  by  replowing.  If  a  crop  of  seed  is 
desired,  we  should  encourage  a  large  growth,  by 
top-dressing  it  at  once,  and  thus  put  the  soil  in  the 
best  condition  for  wheat. 

Quack  Grass. — Careless  farmers  are  laying  up  a 
store  of  trouble  for  themselves  in  permitting  their 
farms  to  Decome  overrun  with  quack  grass,  Triticum 
repens;  there  is  no  more  troublesome  weed,  and 
no  other  that  increases  so  fast  by  neglect.  But  the 
July  and  August  sun  will  be  a  match  for  even  this 
weed  if  we  give  the  solar  heat  a  chance  to  roast  its 
roots.  The  cultivator  is  a  better  implement  than 
the  plow  or  harrow ;  and  a  “  grubber  ”  with  curved 
teeth,  which  tear  out  the  roots  and  gather  them  on 
the  surface,  is  the  best  kind  of  gatherer. 

Summer  Fallows,  once  so  frequent,  are  now  con¬ 
sidered  of  questionable  value.  As  a  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  are  needless, 
now  that  we  can  procure  artificial  fertilizers  at  a 
less  cost  than  that  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  fal¬ 
lowing,  and  can  raise  a  crop  of  roots  or  green  fod¬ 
der,  that  will  clean  the  land  and  pay  for  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  several  times  over. 

Oats,  is  generally  the  last  of  the  6mall  grains  to 
be  harvested,  and  is  frequently  gathered  too  late. 
If  left  until  over  ripe,  the  grain  scatters  badly ;  and 


the  appearance  of  an  oat  stubble  always  tells  how 
much  is  lost.  If  at  all  over-ripe  for  cutting,  oats 
should  be  reaped  early  in  the  morning,  and  never 
handled  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  straw  is 
sufficiently  valuable  for  feeding  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  cut  the  crop  before  the  straw  is  entirely 
yellow  from  foot  to  head. 

Corn. — Wc  have  noticed  that  the  most  successful 
producers  of  corn  are  always  the  last  in  the  field 
with  the  cultivator.  To  “lay  by”  this  crop  in  July 
is  too  early.  The  weeds  thus  have  unnecessary  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  and  mature  seed.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  if  it  is  not  best  to  thin  out  the  stalks  more  than 
is  commonly  done  ;  to  grow  the  grain  crop  by  it¬ 
self,  with  but  two  stalks,  or  even  one,  in  a  hill ; 
and  that  for  fodder  by  itself,  with  the  stalks  as 
closely  set  as  possible  for  thrifty  growth. 

Growing  Seed  Corn.— Any  grain  can  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  selecting  the  best  each  year,  and  contin¬ 
uing  to  plant  this  for  several  seasons.  No  other 
grain-plant  that  we  grow  has  so  many  abortive  ears 
as  corn.  If  we  can  make  each  of  these  productive, 
the  yield  can  be  greatly  multiplied.  If  any  farmer 
wishes  to  experiment  in  this  way,  he  might  begin 
this  month  by  thinning  out  the  plants,  removing 
suckers,  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  seed, 
instead  of  a  useless  amount  of  the  stalk  and  leaf. 

Fodder  Crops. — Repeated  plantings  of  fodder-corn 
may  yet  be  made.  Golden  millet  has  proved  a 
very  productive  fodder-crop  for  planting  early  this 
month  ;  and  the  new  “  Pearl  millet”  is  worthy  of  a 
trial.  Cabbages  set  out  upon  early  potato  ground 

will  give  one  of  the  very  best  fodder-crops - 

Nothing  else  is  better  for  milking  cows  than 

j Roots. — For  planting  this  month  up  to  the  13th  or 
15th,  ruta-bagas,  or  Swede  turnips,  are  excellent. 
Imperial  Swede  turnip  is  a  new  variety,  that  has 
been  recently  imported,  and  has  been  highly  com¬ 
mended  as  yielding  largely.  No  better  ground  than 
that  from  which  early  potatoes  have  been  taken, 
can  be  had.  Sow  in  drills  30  inches  apart  on  rich 
6oil,  with  3  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre.  For  later  sow¬ 
ing  this  month  and  next,  the  “  Greystone  ”  turnip 
is  a  very  prolific  new  kind,  recently  imported. 

Early  Potatoes,  in  many  places,  have  fairly  escaped 
the  dreaded  beetle,  and  are  making  a  good  crop. 
They  should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  ripe,  lest 
wet  weather  cause  them  to  sprout.  A  second  crop 
maybe  made  by  planting  the  earliest  kinds  the  first 
of  this  month.  Of  all  the  new  sorts,  none  have  as 
yet  displaced  the  Early  Rose. 

Late  Pbtatoes  should  be  free  from  weeds,  and  bee¬ 
tles;  to  suffer  the  leaves  to  be  eaten  off  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  injury  to  the  roots.  Generally  it  is  the  latest 
crop  of  beetles  which  does  the  most  damage. 

Buckwheat. — For  a  late  crop,  or  one  to  occupy  a 
rough  piece  of  ground  that  needs  mellowing,  buck¬ 
wheat  may  be  sown  up  to  the  12th  of  July.  Half 
a  bushel  to  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  is  needed. 
A  new  variety,  the  “  Silver  Hull,”  is  a  beautiful, 
prolific,  and  valuable  kind.  We  have  sown  timothy 
and  clover  successfully,  with  buckwheat,  in  July. 

Live-Stock.— During  the  press  of  work  the  care  of 
the  animals  mast  not  be  neglected.  Plenty  of  good 
food  and  pure  water  should  be  given  with  regu¬ 
larity  ;  the  latter  is  specially  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  health.  They  should  be  protected  from 
flies  and  other  insect  pests,  sheltered  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  mid-day  heats,  and  kept  clean.  The  ordinary 
sanitary  rules  which  apply  to  our  own  health  should 
be  observed  in  regard  to  them. 

Sheep  should  have  a  change  of  pasture.  They  are 
then  more  contented,  and  thrive  better.  A  large 
field  will  not  graze  so  many  as  several  small 
ones  of  the  same  aggregate  size.  Give  salt  at  least 
once  a  week.  For  scours,  give  a  tablespoonful  of 
castor  oil ;  if  continued,  give  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
prepared  chalk,  and  essence  of  peppermint,  in  a 
cupful  of  water.  For  stretches,  which  is  only  indi¬ 
gestion,  common  when  the  pasture  gets  dry,  give  an 
ounce  of  linseed-oi)  with  a  dram  of  ground  ginger. 

Pigs. — A  run  on  a  good  clover  stubble  will  be 
very  beneficial.  When  confined  in  yards  and  pens, 
bedding  of  clean  dry  sand,  several  inches  deep,  will 
be  found  better  than  any  other  litter.  An  occasional 
sprinkling  of  a  solution  of  copperas  about  the 


yards,  or  a  good  dusting  with  ground  gypsum,  will 
act  as  a  deodorizer  and  disinfectant.  Young  pigs 
should  be  forced  just  now,  as  fast  as  healthy  growth 
will  permit.  Pork  is  advancing  in  value,  and  pigs 
may  justly  claim  a  little  more  atteution  than  when 
it  was  worth  but  $8  a  barrel.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  improve  the  stock.  For  November  pigs,  couple 
this  month,  and  use  a  boar  of  some  pure  breed. 

Poultry. — July  chickens,  if  well  cared  for,  will  be 
large  enough  to  go  through  the  winter  safely.  After 
July  wc  would  set  no  hens,  but  set  all  possible  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  month.  In  the  hot  days  of 
midsummer  vermin  breed  very  fast,  and  cleanliness 
alone  will  keep  them  in  subjection. 

Rsts  now  run  riot  with  the  stock.  The  bot-flies 
are  perhaps  the  worst.  Wash  their  eggs  from  the 
legs  of  horses  with  warm  water,  or  scrape  them 
off  with  a  knife.  Protect  cattle  from  their  bot¬ 
fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  loins,  by  rubbing  a 
little  crude  petroleum  on  the  backs  of  the  animals. 
Tar  sheep’s  noses  to  keep  the  sheep  bot-fly  from  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  in  their  nostrils.  These  means  of  preven¬ 
tion  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals. 
By  keeping  stables  clean  and  dark,  the  hateful 
black -fly  (Stomoxys  caltricans),  in  general  appearance 
so  much  like  a  house-fly,  will  be  less  annoying. 


Notea  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

In  former  years  we  have  suggested  that  if  there 
was  any  time  during  the  growing  season  in  which 
the  orchardist  and  gardener  might  “go  a-fishing  ” 
with  a  clear  conscience,  it  is  during  these  months 
of  July  and  August.  It  should  be  an  especially 
favorable  season  for  leisure  this  year,  as— despite 
a  few  drawbacks — most  of  us  have  been  able  to 
keep  well  ahead  of  the  work.  To  one  whose  work, 
is  always  ahead  of  him,  leisure  never  comes.  In 
the  term  “going  a-fishing  ”  we  include  whatever 
takes  the  cultivator  away  from  his  “patch,”  and 
allows  him  to  see  what  others  are  doing,  and  he 
may  get  quite  as  much  recreation  by  fishing  for 
ideas  in  the  ponds  and  preserves  of  the  orchards 
and  gardens  of  other  cultivators,  as  by  the  actual 
use  of  the  hook  and  line.  A  week  or  two  devoted 
to  going  among  others  engaged  in  similar  pursuits 
— and  this  need  not,  of  necessity,  be  very  far  from 
home— will  give  one  a  freshening  up  that  will  be 
worth  more  thau  all  it  costs,  and  the  good  influ¬ 
ences  of  which  will  last  all  the  year.  To  all  who 
make  use  of  the  comparative  leisure  of  mid-summer 
to  visit  the  orchards,  gardens,  and  ground  of  others, 
we  have  one  bit  of  advice  to  give  : 

“Slaut  Your  Own  Gale  SSeliind  You!” 

When  you  leave  your  garden,  fruit  patch,  or 
grounds,  of  whatever  kind,  shut  the  gate,  and  leave 
whatever  is  behind  it,  there — don’t  take  it  with  you. 
Recollect  that  when  you  visit  the  place  of  another, 
you  go  to  see  what  he  has  to  show,  and  learn  what 
he  has  to  teach.  If  you  would  be  a  welcome  visitor, 
*and  be  dismissed  with  a  pressing  invitation  to  come 
again,  place  yourself  in  a  receptive  mood  ;  be  for 
the  time  the  attentive  pupil  and  not  the  teacher. 
When  others  visit  your  place,  will  be  the  proper 
time  to  teach.  Of  all  the  intolerable  bores  who 
visit  us  is  the  man  who  brings  his  own  place  with 
him,  and  who,  whatever  maybe  shown  him,  at  once 
institutes  a  comparison  with  his  own,  and  at  once 
begins  to  tell  that  “  mine  are  much  better  than 
that,” — “I  can  beat  you  on  so  and  so,”  and  ignor¬ 
ing  the  thing  before  him  tell  us,  “Ah,  you  should 
see  my  strawberries,”  “My  roses,”  “My  toma¬ 
toes,”  and  so  on  all  through— in  short,  the  man 
who  did  not  “shut  his  own  gate  behind  him.” 
Those  who  are  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  their 
own  that  they  can  not  forget  it  for  a  few  hours, 
should  not  visit,  but  remain  upon  the  scene  of  their 
remarkable  achievements — at  home.  We  would 
not  imply  that  one  in  visiting  the  grounds  of 
another,  may  not,  on  occasion,  drop  a  useful  hint 
drawn  from  his  own  experience,  or  that  he  may  not 
give  his  host  any  information  that  he  may  ask  for. 
But  we  have  been  so  annoyed  at  receiving  visitors, 
and  worse  still,  in  visiting  strange  grounds  in  com¬ 
pany  with  those  whose  only  object  in  visiting  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  to  boast  of  their  own  affaire,  that  we 
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feel  called  upon  to  protest  against  it.  Those  who 
thoughtlessly  fall  into  this  unpleasant  error,  need 
only  to  be  reminded  of  it,  and  they  will  sensibly 
avoid  it.  From  the  chronic  boaster  of  his  own 
achievements,  we  hope  to  be  delivered. 

Tlie  SSeueJits  of  Excursions 
to  other  localities  where  others  are  following  simi¬ 
lar  pursuits  to  our  own,  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  profitable  hints  we  may  pick  up,  but  there  is  a 
mental  and  bodily  relief  that  comes  from  a  change 
of  scene,  which  will  allow  one  to  return  to  the  later 
work  of  the  season  refreshed, and  with  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
tent — for  one  who  travels  with  his  eyes  open,  can 
not  fail  to  see  that  others,  as  well  as  himself,  have 
their  discomforts  and  drawbacks,  and  he  is  all  the 
■more  disposed  to  meet  his  own  with  a  brave  spirit. 


Orchard  anal  Nursery. 

On  various  occasions  we  have  called  attention  to 
the  value  of  early  varieties  of  apples  for  a  near  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  a  matter  of  special  importance  to 
■orchardists  in  the  Eastern  States— indeed,  to  all 
fruit  growers  who  live  near  large  cities  anywhere. 

Winter  Apples  have  a  very  long  season,  and  if 
properly  packed,  may  be  transported  for  very  great 
■distances  without  any  injury,  and  their  slow  ripen¬ 
ing  allows  them  to  be  stored  for  weeks  or  months. 
This  peculiarity  of  late  fruit  allows  the  grower  at  a 
distance,  where  land  is  cheap,  to  compete  with  the 
orchardist  near  the  markets.  But  with 

Early  Apples,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of 
She  home  market.  Early  varieties  are  short-lived — 
i.  c.,  the  period  between  the  time  when  they  arc  fit 
to  pick,  and  that  when  they  should  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  very  short.  Their  general  tender  character 
does  not  allow  of  long  transportation,  as  they  are 
■easily  bruised,  and  soon  fall  into  decay.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  worth  while  for  those  who  have 
orchards  near  large  cities  to  consider  the  experience 
of  the  fruit-growers  of  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  aud 
other  localities  near  New  York  City.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  ceased  to  compete  with  the  orchardists 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  other  Western  States,  and 
find  their  profit  in  early  fruit,  of  kinds  which  the 
Western  growers  can  not  possibly  supply. 

Care  with  Early  Fruit  is  quite  essential  to  success, 
and  selection  and  neat  packing  are  found  to  be  as 
important  with  this  as  with  any  other  fruit.  The 
time  when  one  would  fill  a  wagon  body  with  Early 
Harvest  or  Sweet  Bough  apples,  put  in  a  shovel 
and  half-bushel  measure,  go  to  the  nearest  village 
and  shovel  up  his  fruit,  has  gone  by.  It  pays  to 
select  the  fruit,  pack  it  in  paper-lined  new  half 
barrels,  or  in  baskets  or  crates,  and  put  it  upon  the 
market  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  pears  or  peaches. 
Thus  treated,  summer  apples  pay,  as  some  growers 
know  to  their  profit.  Among  the  best  and  most 

Profitable  Early  Apples,  we  enumerate  the  follow¬ 
ing,  remarking  that  the  list,  as  with  fruit  lists,  will 
not  answer  for  all  localities :  Benoni ;  Carolina 
Red  June  ;  Early  Harvest ;  Large  Yellow  Bough  ;' 
Primate,  one  of  the  best,  but  tender ;  Red  Astra¬ 
khan,  tart,  and  excellent  for  cooking;  Summer 
'Queen,  large  aud  profitable  ;  Tetofskv ;  William's 
Favorite.  A  variety  locally  called  “Orange  Pip¬ 
pin,”  is  also  very  profitable  in  New  Jersey. 

Early  Pears  come  to  maturity  rapidly,  aud  if  not 
gathered  in  time,  many  are  apt  to  rot  at  the  core. 
Selection  and  neat  packing  pay  with  these. 

Thinning  Fruit,  however  thoroughly  it  may  have 
been  done  early  in  the  season,  will  still  need  atten¬ 
tion,  and  any  excess  may  still  be  removed. 

Young  Trees.— See  former  mouths  for  the  needed 
mulching,  care  against  strangling  with  labels,  etc. 
Much  pruning  may  be  avoided  by  occasional  pinch¬ 
ing  the  young  growth,  and  removing  entirely  shoots 
that  start  where  branches  are  not  needed. 

Blight. — We  know  nothing  of  this  mysterious 
malady  until  the  fatal  blow  has  fallen.  Cut  away 
the  blighted  t.vig,  branch,  or  tree,  back  to  sound 
wood,  and  as  a  precaution,  burn  the  dead  prunings. 

Insects. — It  is  not  practicable  to  repeat  every 
month  aud  every  year  the  whole  insect  story.  In 
brief:  Borers  show  themselves  by  “saw-dust,” 
by  gum,  and  by  a  flattened  dead-looking  place  on 
the  bark.  Cut  out  or  probe  with  wire _ The 


peach-borer  is  to  be  sought  for  just  at  or  below  the 
surface ;  the  insect  lays  its  eggs  from  now  until 
autumn.  A  small  mound  of  coal-ashes  around  the 

trees  has  been  found  useful _ Codling  Moth. — Pick 

up  and  feed  to  pigs  all  fallen  fruit,  or  keep  pigs  in  the 
orchard.  Examine  weekly  the  traps,  whether  of 
cloth  or  hay-bands,  and  kill  those  that  have  hid¬ 
den  there.  Cloth  traps  may  be  run  through  an  old 

clothes-wriuger _ Slugs,  on  pear,  cherry,  and  other 

trees— little  dark-green,  slow-moving,  slimy  crea¬ 
tures— are  killed  by  dusting  lime,  ashes,  or  even 

fine  road  dust _ Late  nests  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar, 

aud  those  of  the  Fall  Web-worm,  now  often  abun¬ 
dant,  must  be  destroyed  wherever  found. 

Blade  Knot,  often  mistakenly  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  an  insect,  should  be  cut  out  on  its  first 
appearance  on  plum  aud  cherry  trees. 

The  Time  for  Budding  varies  with  the  locality. 
Cherries  and  plums  are  ready  first,  and  the  pear 
next.  The  proper  time  is  when  well-formed  buds 
may  be  had,  and  the  stocks  are  in  growiug  condi¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  bark  readily  parts  from  the  wood. 


Fruit  Warden. 

Whatever  is  said  on  the  general  treatment  of 
trees,  and  on  insects,  under  Orchard,  is  generally 
applicable  to  trees  in  the  Fruit  Garden. 

Grape-vines. — It  was  not.  necessary  to  give  a  spe¬ 
cial  article  ou  our  “  One  Grape-vine  ”  this  month, 
the  directions  given  on  page  212  last,  month  being 
sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  the  young  vine.  The 
growth  this  year  of  the  new  vine  being  preparatory 
only,  all  that -can  be  done  is  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  single  strong,  vigorous  cane.  When 
the  shoot  has  reached  the  top  of  the  stake,  let  it 
hang  over  as  it  will.  Keep  the  laterals  pinched  as 
there  directed  ;  pick  off  all  beetles  and  caterpillars, 
and  use  sulphur  freely  if  mildew  appears. 

Old  Vines  need  similar  treatment  as  to  laterals, 
insects,  and  mildew.  Chance  shoots  often  appear 
on  the  arms,  or  other  parts  of  the  old  wood.  If 
these  are  not  wanted,  rub  them  off  at  once.  But  it. 
sometimes  happens  that  these  come  iust  where  we 
would  like  to  have  a  cane,  to  allow  some  change  to 
be  made  in  the  training,  such  as  to  give  us  a  new 
arm  to  replace  one  that  is  faulty  ;  in  such  case  we 
have  only  to  encourage,  the  new  growth. 

Summer  Layering  is  au  easy  aud  rapid  method  of 
propagating  the  vine.  As  soon  as  a  shoot  of  the 
present  season,  in  a  convenient  place,  becomes 
hard  enough  to  handle — recollect  that  they  break 
with  the  greatest  ease  at  the  nodes  or  joints— open 
a  trench  a  few  inches  deep,  and  bury  a  few  joints, 
removing  the  leaves  from  the  buried  part  of  the 
shoot;  put  down  a  stake,  and  lurn  up  and  fasten 
the  end  of  the  shoot  to  it,  and  treat  this  as  if  it 
were  a  young  vine.  In  hot  weather,  aud  in  light 
soil,  it  is  well  to  lay  a  flat  stone  over  the  buried 
part  of  the  vine,  to  keep  the  place  moist. 

Blackberries  and  Baspberries,  as  all  cultivators 
should  know,  have  biennial  stems.  The  shoot 
which  grows  this  season  will  bear  fruit  next  sum¬ 
mer  ;  the  stems  now  bearing  fruit  will  die  in  the 
fall,  to  be  succeeded  by  those  now  green  and  grow¬ 
iug.  Growers  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  stems  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  some  pre¬ 
ferring  to  leave  them  until  fall,  under  the  plea  that 
they  will  help  strengthen  the  root.  As  good  culti¬ 
vators  are  equally  divided  on  this,  both  parties 
claiming  that  practice  warrants  their  view,  we 
doubt  if  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  aud 
would  follow  the  most  convenient  course.  New 
shoots,  or  canes  for  next  year’s  fruit,  should  be 
cared  for,  and  all  that  start,  but  are  not  needed,  be 
hoed  up  as  weeds.  Raspberries  may  be  stopped  in 
their  upward  growth,  by  pinching,  when  at  three 
or  four  feet,  aud  blackberries  at  five  or  six  feet. 
This  piuching  the  tops  will  cause  side  branches  to 
grow,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  control  by  pinching 
when  they  have  grown  as  long  as  desirable. 

Black-cap  and  Purple-cane  varieties  do  not  throw 
up  suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  old  stool,  but 
their  new  shoots  start  from  the  base  of  the  plants, 
and  these  should  be  cared  for  as  above  suggested, 
as  the  branches  that  have  fruited  this  season  must 
be  cut  away  in  the  fall,  if  not  sooner.  I 


Strawberries  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  if  the 
single  stool,  or  single  row,  method  is  adopted,  then 
keep  off  all  runners  ;  if  they  are  grown  in  alternate 
beds,  then  encourage  the  runners  to  take  root  in 
the  intermediate  spaces,  to  form  a  new  bed. 

Mitclicit  anil  Market  Garilen. 

Notwithstanding  this  has  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  gardener’s  leisure  months,  it  should,  in  one 
respect,  be  one  of  his  most  stirring  months,  so  far 
as  the  soil  is  concerned.  Those  who  wait  until 
weeds  need  to  be  killed,  before  they  set  the  culti¬ 
vator,  hoe,  or  rake,  at  work,  lose  much.  Killing 
weeds  is  au  important  work,  but  is  not  the  only 
good  resulting  from  the  frequent  use  of  tillage  im¬ 
plements.  In  a  hard,  compact  soil,  moisture  read¬ 
ily  finds  its  way  up  from  below,  and  evaporates  ;  if 
the  surface  is  fine  and  loose,  this  loss  of  moisture 
ceases,  aud  good  cultivators  know  that  a  layer  of 
loose  soil  is  one  of  the  best  possible  mulches.  We 
have  often  advised  the  frequent  use  amongst  the 
plants  of  a  rake  with  long,  sharp  teeth  ;  this  allows 
of  going  over  much  surface  that  the  cultivator  can 
not  reach,  allows  of  rapid  work,  and  besides  being 
one  of  the  most  efficient  weeders,  leaves  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  in  the  best  condition  to  resist  drouth. 

Asparagus. — See  last  month.  The  growth  of  tops 
will  keep  down  all  but  a  few  coarse  weeds,  which 
should  be  pulled  up  as  they  appear. 

Succession  Crops  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  would  make  the  most  of  their  gardens.  Corn, 
Bush-beans,  Beets,  and  Cucumbers  may  be  sown. 

Beets  make  in  hot  weather  one  of  the  best  substi¬ 
tutes  for  spinach,  and  are  sown  by  some  for  this 
purpose  only ;  but  we  also  keep  up  a  succession  of 
the  Egyptian  for  their  roots,  as  they  are  vastly 
preferable  to  late  sorts. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — The  late  crop  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York  is  set  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  If  to  be  worked  by  horse  cultivator,  make 
the  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  18  to 
24  inches  apart,  according  to  the  variety.  Examine 
the  plants,  and  set  none  that  have  bad  roots,  or 
have  gone  “  blind,”  by  injury  to  the  growing  point, 
or  terminal  bud.  Set  well  down,  and  then  press 
the  earth  firmly  around  with  the  foot. 

Celery. — Around  New  York  the  main  crop  is  set 
the  first  half  of  the  month.  Market  gardeners 
have  quite  given  up  trench-planting,  but  set  the 
plants  on  the  surface  in  well-manured  soil,  and  do 
not  commence  earthing  up  until  the  plants  have 
made  a  large  share  of  their  growth.  The  dwarf 
varieties  are  grown  almost  exclusively.  Ground 
that  has  been  heavily  manured  for  early  crops  of 
cabbages,  etc.,  is  laid  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  set  at  six  inches  in  the  rows.  Press 
the  earth  firmly  around  the  plants,  and  keep  them 
free  from  weeds. 

Egg  Plants,  when  fairly  established,  may  be 
pushed  with  liquid  manure  every  two  or  three 
days.  Where  potato-bugs  abound,  the  plants  have 
an  almost  hopeless  “  struggle  for  existence.” 

Squashes,  Melons,  and  all  of  the  family,  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  insects  from  the  first  show  of  the  seed- 
leaf  to  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.  Those  which 
attack  the  foliage  are  bad  enough,  but  the  borers, 
which  enter  the  vine  near  the  root,  wait  until  the 
plant  seems  out  of  danger,  and  then  bring  it  to  a 
sudden  end.  Several  advise  covering  the  vine  with 
earth  for  the  first  three  or  four  joints  from  the 
root.  More  fruit  is  usually  set  than  can  be  ma¬ 
tured,  and  it  is  well  to  remove  the  excess.  Mem.— 
Winter  squashes,  even  when  very  young,  are  better 
for  the  table  than  any  summer  squash.  Allow  the 
vines  of  these  to  take  root  at  the  joints. 

Sweet  Potatoes  need  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  un¬ 
til  they  cover  the  ground.  In  northern  climates, 
the  vines  should  be  prevented  from  taking  root  at 
the  joints,  which  is  easily  done  by  running  a  rake 
or  smooth  pole  under,  and  lifting  them. 

Tomatoes. — See  last  month  for  hints  ou  supports. 
In  field  culture,  the  vines  are  allowed  to  spread 
upon  the  ground.  Several  have  asked  for  direc 
tions  for  pruning  tomatoes  ;  the  only  pruning  that 
we  have  found  profitable  (and  we  have  tried  the 
French  system,  where  fruit  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
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worth  §1  each,  instead  of,  as  with  ns,  35  or  50  cts. 
a  bushel),  is  that  common-sense  work  which 
keeps  the  vine  from  becoming  a  matted  thicket, 
and  prevents  them  from  being-  loaded  with  half- 
grown  fruit  when  fr®st  comes. 

Insects  on  Tomatoes. — The  potato-bug  (Colorado) 
seems  to  be  very  freaky ;  sometimes  it  is  a  real 
pest  on  tomatoes,  and  again  will  leave  them  un¬ 
touched.  The  worst  enemy  is  the  great  sphinx 
caterpillar,  as  large  as  one’s  finger,  which  takes 
leaves,  stems,  and  green  fruit ;  wherever  its  coarse 
and  abundant  droppings  are  seen  upon  the  ground, 
search  for,  and  kill  it.  The  horn  on  its  tail  is  not 
a  sting,  and  it  can  not  bite  the  finger. 

Turnips  of  the  ruta-baga  sorts,  in  the  climate  of 
New  York,  should  be  sown  before  the  middle  of 
the  month.  As  soon  as  fairly  up,  sprinkle  with 
air-slaked  lime  or  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  plaster. 
Cultivators  differ  as  to  transplanting  in  field  cul¬ 
ture,  but  in  family  gardens  it  is  often  desirable,  to 
fill  places  that  would  be  unoccupied.  We  know  of 
none  equal  to  the  Long  White  French,  for  home  use. 

Odds  and  Ends. — Root  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
usually  too  much  crowded  ;  one  well  developed  and 
quickly  grown  root  is  better  than  two  or  three 
starved  ones. . .  .Keep  the  soil  stirred  between  the 

rows  until  the  leaves  prevent _ If  seeds  are  saved, 

do  not,  as  is  often  done,  take  the  leavings,  but 
select  the  seed  melons,  squashes,  tomatoes,  etc  , 
from  the  earliest  and  finest.... For  late  crops  of 
Sweet-corn,  etc.,  choose  the  early  and  quickly 
maturing  varieties  ;  any  excess  may  be  dried. 


Flower  harden  unad.  Lawn. 

The  mowing  of  lawns  is  directed  by  some  to  be 
done  once  a  week,  which  may  or  may  not  be  proper 
according  to  the  season.  Like  other  garden  opera¬ 
tions,  this  is  one  requiring  judgment;  the  lawn 
should  be  mown  when  it  needs  it,  and  no  oftener, 
and  it  is  not  generally  likely  to  need  it  during  a 

long  continued  drouth _ The  main  work  here  is 

to  keep  everything  in  good  order,  and  most  of  it 
has  been  anticipated  by  the  Notes  of  last  and  earlier 
months ....  Dahlias  of  varieties  with  heavy  brauches 
will  do  better  with  three  stakes  instead  of  one. . . . 
A  large  share  of  the  ornamental  shrubs  may  be 
easily  propagated  from  the  cuttings  of  this  season’s 
growth  set  in  sandy  soil  under  a  well  shaded  sash. 
....Nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  faded  flower 
clusters  left  upon  shrubs  and  perennials,  and  these 
should  be  always  cut  away  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  their  best,  unless  seeds  are  wanted. 

Cireesalionse  mad.  Window  Plants. 

The  plants  left  in  the  house,  whether  few  or 
many,  need  daily  care  in  watering,  ventilating, 
shading,  and  fumigating. . .  .Plants  that  have  been 
set  out  of  doors,  unless  plunged,  are  apt  to  suffer 
from  too  much  heat  at  the  roots  ;  the  pots  should 
be  screened,  by  the  use  of  boards,  or  by  some  other 

method _ The  roots  in  pots  that  are  plunged  may 

make  their  way  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom, 
and  finding  fresh  and  congenial  soil  will  often  grow 
so  rampantly  that  when  taken  up  in  the  fall  the 
larger  share  of  the  roots  are  on  the  outside ;  these 
can  not  be  cut  away  without  a  severe  check  to  the 
plant,  and  its  occurrence  should  be  avoided  by  oc¬ 
casionally  turning  the  pots  to  break  off  such  roots 
while  young _ Only  a  few  plants  will  bloom  con¬ 

tinuously,  winter  and  summer,  and  carnations, 
roses,  and  others  that  are  expected  to  flower  in  the 
window  or  greenhouse  next  winter,  should  have 

their  buds  removed  as  they  appear _ House-plants 

that  have  been  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  set  in 
the  garden,  will  often  grow  duiing-  the  season  to  a 
size  that  unfits  them  for  their  former  use,  and  the 
better  way  is  to  start  new  young  plants  from  cut¬ 
tings  to  take  their  places _ The  so-called Saucer 

System”  of  striking  cuttings  will  answer  most  of 
the  wants  of  the  amateur  in  mid-summer.  It  is 
6imply  to  take  a  dish  that  will  hold  an  inch  or  so 
of  pure  sand,  put  in  cuttings  of  new  and  tender 
shoots,  and  keep  them  exposed  to  full  sun,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  sand  always— not  moist, 
but  “  sopping  wet,” — in  fact,  in  the  state  of  mud. 
Those  who  have  never  tried  this  will  be  astonished 
at  the  large  share  of  cuttings  that  will  take  root. 
lA&hen  rooted,  pot  off  in  small  pots  of  good  open  soil. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 
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May  13. 


June  13. 


100  1-3 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  $4  10  @  4  60  $3  35 

4  10  @  7  75  3  50 


100  7-8 


4  10 
3  00 


4  60 
3  75 


Super  to  Extra  Southern _  _  __  _  .  „ 

Extra  Western .  4  60  @  8  50 

Extra  Uenesee .  4  75  @  6  00 

Superfine  Western  . 

Rye  Flour,  Supertine.. 

Cor.N-.MKAr..  . 

Wiikat—  All  kinds  of  White.  1  35  ®  1  43 

All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber. 

Coun— Yellow . . 

Mixed . . 

White . 

Oats—  Western . 

State . 

Uvk . 

Baulky  . 

Barley  Malt . . 

Hay— Bale,  56  100  lbs . 

Straw,  $  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings.  50  lb  , . . 

Hors— Crop  of  1ST?,  16  n> . 

old,  $  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  56  lb 
Seed— Clover,  West.  &  Stiff  lb 

Timothy,  if*  bushel .  1  25 

Flax.  56  bushel . 

Siiga  it— Refi’g &  Grocery  56  lb 

Molasses.  Cuba.  56gal . 

New  Orleans,  $gal . 

Coffee—  Rio(GoTd) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  ?Mb. 

Seed  Leaf.  56  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  56  lb 

Domestic,  pulled.  56  lb . 

California,  spring  clip, . 

California  f>-ll  clip . 

Tallow,  iff  16  . 

Oil-Cake — 56  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  56  barrel. . 

Extra  Prime.  56  barrel . 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

La  I'D,  ill  tres.  &  bills,  56  100  lb 

Butter— Slate.  56  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  P  lb. 

Ciieksk..  .  _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen  ..  _ 

Poultry— Fowls,  $  ft . 

Chickens.  $  lb . 

pair . 

Turkeys— 56  lb . 

Geese,  56  pair . . 

Ducks,  56  pair . 

llocsters,5S  ft . 

Capons,  56  lb-  •  . 

Pigeons,  wild,  $  doz . 

Squabs,  per  dozen . 

Snipe,  per  doz .  —  a  — 
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Apples— 56  barrel.. . 

Peanuts,  domestic,  56  bush.. 

Strawberries,  56  quart . 

Cherries,  ft .  —  ®  — 

Cranberries— {!  bill .  6  00  a  9  00 

Radishes,  new,  56  100  him... .  50  @  1  25 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?)  bo  S2  @  83 

green,  Vbusli .  1  05  a  1  10 

now,  p  bid .  -I  00  @  5  00 

Potatoes,  new,  56  bill .  3  00  @  7  00 

Potatoes — old,  56  bbl .  l  00 


6  00 
a  1 40 

20  @  30 


25  a  3  00 


90  @ 

5  ® 

6  @ 


5  73 
1  50 
8'A 
Vi‘A 


_  1  50 
Scte  50  @  1  25 


Sweet  Potatoes— new 

Beets,  56  100  bunches .  —  @ 

Turnips?) bbl .  25  a 

••  while,  ?!  100  bunches.  150  @2  00 

Beans— 56  bushel .  1  50  @  2  60 

Broom-corn . 

Spinach,  56  bbl _ 

Tomatoes,  $  box. 

Caulifloaver,  $  bill. 


40  @  75 

76  @  18 

1  05  @1  75 

2  00  @2  75 
1  25  @3  50 
1  25  @1  75 

@ 


62)4 


4  &  7K 
:i0  @  75 

50  @  80 


—  2  00  @  3  00 


1  00 
2  00 


1  50 
3  50 


1  25  @  2  50 
3X@ 

37  @ 


—  @  —  1  00 


Carsvges— new,  5R  bbl .  5  00  @10  00 

Onions— 56  bbl .  1  25  ©  3  50 

56  crate .  —@  — 

Riiubarb,56  100  bunches.  . ..  75  @2  00 

Asparagus,  new,  16  doz.  bun  75  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  56  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Squash.  14  bid .  1  25  @  1  75 

String  Beans,  56  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 


50 


50 
75 
3  50 
1  50 

1  25 


1  25  @  2  25 


1  00 


Watercresses.  56  bbl. 


2  00  @  3  00  — 


_  1  75 
50  @  75 

3  50 


Cucumbers,  %4  crate .  2  00  @  4  75  30  @  1  25 

Gold  lias  been  up  to  101$-.  and  down  to  100$,  closing 
June  13,  at  100$,  as  against  on  May  13;  100$ on  April 
17th;  102*4  on  January  12 ;  103  on  December  12  ;  102$  on 
November  12 :  103  on  October  12;  105$  on  July  12  ;  104$ 

on  June  12,  of  last  year _ Under  very  liberal  offerings, 

favorable  crop  reports,  and  the  pacific  tenor  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  advices,  prices  of  Breadstuff's  have  declined  materi¬ 
ally  within  the  month,  leading  to  extensive  dealings, 
largely  on  export  account  (shippers  buying  Wheat,  Corn, 

Oats,  and  Rye,  quite  freely),  though  closing  weak _ 

Provisions  have  been  more  aclive,  but  very  unsettled  as 
to  values, closing  for  Hog  products  generally  higher;  Beef, 
weaker:  and  Butter  and  Cheese  much  lower.  Eggs, 
which  fell  off  considerably  in  price,  closed  more  firmly. 
_ Cotton  has  been  in  mor.e  demand,  and  has  advanced. 

. .  .Wool  has  been  pressed  for  sale,  resulting  in  increased 
depression,  without  stimulating  purchases,  which  have 

been  on  a  very  moderate  scale _ Tobacco,  Hops,  Hay, 

and  Straw,  have  been  in  quite  moderate  request  at  irregu¬ 
lar  figures _ Ocean  freights  have  been  active,  especially 

in  the  Grain  and  Provision  interests,  leaving  off  more 

firmly _ Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liverpool  closed  June 

13th  at  8$<f.  (about  16$  cents)  per  bushel ;  Glasgow,  9 d. ; 
London,  9$ d. ;  Bristol,  Od. ;  Hull,  9fcf. ;  the  Continent, 
8jJi®9>Icf. ;  by  sail  to  Liverpool,  7@7 Ad.  ;  London,  7@ 
7 Ad.  5$  bush.  Flour  to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  2s.  6 d. 
(about  CO  cents  $  bbl.) ;  by  sail  at  2s.  3 d.  ;  London,  2s. 
3 d  .  and  by  steam,  2s.  (id. ;  Bristol,  by  steam,  2s.  9<L@3s., 
and  sail,  2s.  4%d.@2s.  (id.  per  bbl.  Provisions  by  steam 
to  Liverpool,  30s.@40s.  per  ton.  Cotton  by  sail  $<?.,  and 
steam  \d.  lb.  Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at 
6s.  per  quarter  (8  bushels),  and  to  Continental  ports,  5s. 
6cL@6s.  10*4(L  ;  and  from  Phila.  for  Cork  and  orders,  6s. 
@6s.  3d.,  and  from  Balt,  for  Cork  and  orders,  6s.@6s.  3d. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 


fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist „ 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  June  Wh.  1878,. 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TI1E  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley  Oats. 

26(1’sMHa  ni’t.)i341,000  4,812,000  3,617,000  616,000  307,000  811,000 

26  d’s  last  m'  Mi823,000  3,417,000  2,109,000  396,000  405,000  584,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat,  (lorn.  Hue.  liar  lea.  Oats. 

26<l’s  IAisin’l,h413,000  5,109,0110  4,815,000  741,000  229.000  1,973,000 
26  d’s  last  m’th407,000  4,376,000  2,531,000  423,000  371,000  853,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Ri/e.  Bariev.  Oats. 

26  clays  1878.. 341, 000  4.812,000  3,617,000  646,000  307,000  811,000 

26  clays  1877.  .231,000  486,000  1,916,000  113,000  89,000  S14.000 

Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev.  Oats. 

26  clays  1878.  .413,000  5.409,000  4.815.000  741,000  229, OoO  1,973,000 
26  clays  1877.. 283, 000  99  ,000  5,840,000  121,000  270,000  917,00ft 

3.  Exports  from  Mew  York,  Jan.  1,  to  June  11. 

Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

Iibls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’78.1,091,000  20.151 ,000  10,104,000  2,101,000  1,484,000  732,000  255,000 
’77  .  516,494  3,676.969  7,725,024  496,525  291,497  72.800  148,944 

’76  .  868,469  10.828,697  6.134,527  280,954  8,000  93.922  376,791 

. .  - . •-  . . '“,582 

,916 

,200 

4.  Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  Nero  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Halt. 
bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
JunelO,  ’78.. 1,487,700  616,623  148,889  197,507  603,153  238,285 

May  7,  1878.,  749,196  263,020  75,229  207,576  579.298  258,327 

Apr. 15,1878.  .1,370,081  541.648  106,375  390,861  857,278  253.424 

Mar.11, 1878..  1,639, 371  420,481  114,260  f 60, 145  1,090, S97  275,705 

Feb.  11, 1878., 1,074, 035  774,410  208,816  831,673  1,415,033  318,079 

Jan.  19.1878.. 2, 536,715  105,909  286,333  913,898  1,087.985  321,474 


Apr.  10.1876.  .3, :'.93,074  232,1  10  68,429  200,381  706,282  436,942- 

Jail.  10,1876.  .5,802,293  663,982  100,711  325,191  1,080,300  307,438 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 
igation  to  Juneisl: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bills.  Imsh.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush,  hush, 

’78..  1,000  5,271.300  3,900,400  425,800  221,800  813,300  72,200 

’77..  100  303,800  1,282,300  100,200  76,000  211,100  68,300- 

’76..  6,600  2,499,300  606,000  182,500  81,300  777,100  129,600 

Kew  Yorlc  Hjive-SiocSf  itJai-Ssets. 

RECEIPTS. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine, 

May  20 

May  27  ....  . 10,783 

June  3 . 10,813 

June  10  .  . 12,125 

Total  for  4  ireeitx.  .46,195 


34 

5,862 

37,012 

,183 

49 

4,502 

25,746 

,813 

46 

5,902 

21,319 

,125 

37 

4,017 

30.894 

,195 

166 

19,413 

115,071 

,754  : 

205 

16,729 

86,282 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves. 

Sheep. 

.  .11,548 

41  4,853 

28,708 

.. 10,43s 

51  4,182 

21.570 

1  .10,055 

78  1,766 

19,590 

Average  per  Week . 11,518 

do.  do.  last  Month  .  .10,438 
do.  do.  prev's  Month  .10,055 

Beeves.— The  market  for  the  past  month  has  been, 
very  irregular,  and  trade  has  been  dull.  The  weather  has 
been  very  unpropitious.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
the  demand  was  light,  and  the  receipts  heavy,  causing 
several  hundred  head  to  go  over  unsold  from  day  to  day, 

'  and  a  fat  of  a  full  4-  c.  lb.  in  one  week,  after  consid¬ 
erable  fluctuation.  As  the  month  passed,  business  be¬ 
came  no  better,  and  it  closed  at  the  lowest  rates,  with, 
few  buyers  for  poor  stock,  and  no  eager  ones  for  good, 
and  a  generally  lifeless  feeling  all  round.  The  most  active 
purchasers  were  the  foreign  shippers,  who  took  all  the 
best  stock  and  a  large  portion  of  the  second  best.  29 
car-loads  of  cattle  were  sold  for  shipment  alive.  The 
best  grades  sold  for  10  c.  $  lb.  to  dress  55  lbs.  p)  cwt., 
and  11  c.  57  lbs.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  offered,  sold 
at  9  @  9J-  c.  I?  lb.  for  fair  natives ;  poor  stock  sold 
slowly  at  8  @  8J-  c.  $1  lb. 

Tlie  prices  for  Hie  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

large  Sales. 

Aver . 

May  2(1 . 

.  8k<@liKc. 

9K@10Kc. 

10  e. 

May  27 . . 

.  SX@11  c. 

9  tall)  c. 

912c. 

.June  3 . 

..  S  ®11  c. 

9  ©WAc. 

9?fc, 

J  line  10 . 

.  8  @11  c. 

9  @10  c. 

9  lie* 

Cows. — There  is  scarcely  any  demand  for  cows,  and 
the  few  arriving  arc  held  over,  some,  indeed,  having  been 
shipped  back  to  the  country,  for  want  of  a  market  at  any 
price.  There  is  no  market  value  for  cows  just  now,  and 

quotations  would  be  deceptive _ Calves. — Yeals  have 

improved  somewhat  under  the  beneficial  effect  of  light 
receipts  with  a  good  demand.  Common  to  prime  State 
veals  sold  at  5  7  c.  IL>. ;  extra  veals  brought  7$  c. 

No  grassers  were  on  sale  at  the  close,  but  2$  @  4}  c.  $ 

lb.  may  be  quoted  for  these _ Sheep  ami  Lambs. 

—The  large  receipts  gave  heaviness  to  the  market  at  the 
close  of  our  report,  after  an  irregular  business  through 
the  month.  The  stock,  however,  was  all  worked  off' 
without  material  decline  in  prices,  except  for  lambs, 
which  fell  off  $  c.  f)  lb.  Prices  for  sheep  have  ranged 
from  $3.60  to  $4.80  100  lbs.  Lambs  of  fair  quality  sold 

for  5$  @  7  c.  lb.,  with  7$  c.  for  the  best  Wooled  sheep 
brought  5  @  5$  c.  ;  and  a  lot  of  Virginia  stock  ewes  went 
at  3$  c.  tjp  lb.,  live  weight.  Dressed  mutton  went  off' 
slowly  at  7  P$  c.  lb.,  and  lamb  at  7  @  12$  c.  lb.. 
Swine. — The  market  has  been  better  for  hogs  through, 
the  month,  but  closed  easier  as  to  prices.  Live  may  be- 
quoted  at  3$  @  4  c.  <p  lb.  without  sales,  and  dressed  sold 
the  last  day  at  4$  @  5$  c.  $  lb. ;  pigs  bringing  5  @  5$  e. 

'S’Sae  SForse  Market. — The  steady  demand  for 
horses  for  city  use,  and  also  for  export,  makes  it  necessary 
that  we  should  in  future  refer  to  the  horse  market  id  ot;r 
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reports  of  live  stock.  After  a  brisk  business,  we  note  a 
falling  off  in  demand  and  inquiry  for  all  grades.  Road¬ 
sters  and  trotters  are  getting  to  be  out  of  the  regular 
market,  being  animals  of  luxury,  rather  than  of  necessity 
in  the  present  times.  Foreign  shipments  for  the  week 
ending  June  10th,  amounted  to  151  head,  chiefly  car- 
horses,  for  the  London  “tram-road”  (car-routes).  A 
number  of  good  carriage-horses  were  shipped  to  England. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  receive  an  importation 
of  a  number  of  pure  bred  French  horses  for  Western 
breeders,  which  are  looked  for  daily.  Prices  may  be 
quoted  as  follows;  light  draft  horses,  poor,  $60  @$100 
head  ;  coarse,  heavy  horses,  $90  @  $175;  fair  trotting 
roadsters,  $200  @  $.300  $  head ;  stylish  carriage-horses 
are  unsalable  just  now,  and  no  quotations  can  be  given. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $18.00@$20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00@  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  15.00®  21.00 

Rinseed-oil-cake.  western,  per  ton .  44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  It .  3@  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.  1.  Peruv.  Guano  10  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  7?  ton. .$56. 50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  19  ton,  cargo  H  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c. .  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  tfl  ton .  .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 
Mapes'  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1.000  lbs  26.14 

do.  do.  do.  Grain  ami  Grass,  ?!  1,000  lbs.  25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton.  42.00 

do.  do.  do.  extra  fine _  do.  40.00 

do.  do.  do.  fine .  do.  38.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

Btockbridge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre .  20.00 

”  Potato  do  do  10.00 


Tobacco 

do 

do 

50.00 

Rvc 

do 

do 

10.00 

Wheat 

do 

do 

15.00 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

G.vpsmn,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  perton .  8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9>$c. 

Sulphate  ot  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb —  3'4@i  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  271^  per  cent)  per  lb..  \%®2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$15.00@18.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb —  2  @2J4c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  c.@4>ic. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  4'-«c.@5  c. 

Dried  Biood  (ammonia  14  per  cent)  per  ton . $45.00®50.00 


o 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


lit  justice  to  tlie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  iiave  been  renders  formany. 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  can  sel¬ 
dom  be  repeated,  when  those  wlio  desire 
information  on  a  particular  subject  can 
so  cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  baelt 
slumbers  containing;  what  is  wanted, 

Back  numbers  of  IBie  American  A«-ri- 
cuiturist,  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket5’  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1 ,6if  per  volume. 

Veterinary  ShlisesiSioja  has  a  strong 

friend  and  worker  in  the  American  Veterinary  College, 
New  York.  Its  fourth  annual  report  shows  the  Institu¬ 
tion  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  live  stock  inter¬ 
ests  suffer  enormous  losses  from  lack  of  properly  educated 
veterinarians,  one  of  whom  should  be  located  in  every 
county  of  America.  There  ought  to  be  a  score  of  such 
institutions  as  this,  with  a  hundred  students  each,  where 
now  there  is  one.  The  American  Veterinary  College  now 
stands  on  a  footing  comparing  favorably  with  European 
institutions,  and  we  wish  it  all  success.  A  free  scholar¬ 
ship  is  offered  to  each  State  Agricultural  Society.  For 
particulars  address  A.  Liautnrd,  141  W.  54th  St.,  N.  Y. 

TTlae  ¥7.  S.  Egitomologicsil  Com¬ 
mission. — When  the  last  Congress  authorized  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  ravages  of  the  Western 
Locust,  It  was  ridiculed  by  many  papers,  but  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  of  such  men  as  C.  V.  Riley,  of  Mo.,  Cyrus  Thomas, 
of  Ill.,  and  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  of  Mass.,  indicated  that  the 
(Commission  meant  business,  and  if  any  good  could  result 
from  an  investigation,  the  right  men  were  set  at.  it.  Oc¬ 
casional  Bulletins  have  been  issued,  giving  to  the  public 
such  facts  as  it  was  important  to  make  known  at  once, 
and  now  the  final  Report  of  the  Commission  is  in  press. 
This,  from  the  synopsis  of  its  contents,  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived,  promises  to  fully  justify  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  ;  and  its  value  to  the  locust-ravaged  States, 
and  indirectly  to  the  whole  country,  will  far  outweigh  its 
cost.  As  the  Government  printing  office  sends  out  so 
many  publications  that  no  one  wants,  we  trust  that,  now 
a  really  useful  work  is  in  hand,  a  liberal  supply  may  be 
printed  and  distributed.  When  the  Report  itself  comes 


to  hand  wo  may  have  more  to  say  about  it;  suffice  it  at 
present,  to  state,  that  the  labors  of  the  Commission  show 
that  the  Locust  is  not  an  evil  against  which  we  are 
powerless.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  a  full  knowledge 
of  our  enemy,  its  mode  of  life,  and,  so  to  speak,  its  strategy 
in  warfare,  suggest  the  tactics  to  be  employed  in  com¬ 
bating  it.  The  mere  knowledge  of  tiie  fact  that  hut  little 
is  to  he  feared  from  the  locusts  after  their  first  year  in  a 
new  locality,  there  being  abundant  natural  causes  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  increase,  is  worth  all  the  Commission  has 
cosl.  The  principal  means  for  their  destruction  to  be 
employed  by  farmers,  aside  from  the  encouragement  of 
natural  agencies,  are  :  tiie  destruction  of  the  eggs,  which 
may  be  done  by  harrowing,  plowing,  and  especially  by 
irrigating;  tiie  driving  (which  is  quite  practicable)  and 
burning,  or  crushing,  orotherwise  destroying  young  and 
wingless  insects.  Whatever  destructive  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed  must  he  directed  towards  the  insect,  either  in  the 
eggs  or  its  larva;  or  wingless  condition,  for  when  full- 
fledged  hut  little  can  he  done  towards  their  destruction, 
though  it  is  possible,  to  some  extent,  to  drive  them  away 
from  a  particular  field  or  locality.  These  matters,  and 
many  others,  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Report,  which 
is  amply  illustrated  by  engravings.  The  Report,  so  com¬ 
plete  and  exhaustive,  is  a  credit,  both  to  the  Commission 
and  to  the  Government  which  authorized  it, 

“rI'Jae  Native  Flowers  and  Ferns 

of  the  UJ lilted  States,”  by  Thomas  Meehan.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  L.  Prang  &  Co.— Tiie  house  of  Prang  &  Co.,  so 
widely  and  favorably  known  for  the  excellence  of  their 
chromo-lithographs,  has  undertaken  to  publish  a  work 
with  the  above  title.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  notice  works 
“  published  by  subscription  only,”  and  not  put  in  the 
general  book  trade,  and  only  depart  from  our  custom  in 
the  present  case  in  view  of  the  enterprise  shown  in  the 
undertaking,  and  to  express  our  wishes,  for  its  success. 
The  work  starts  witli  a  first  series  of  21  parts,  each  part 
to  contain  four  chromo-lithographs,  with  descriptive  text, 
and  all  to  form  two  volumes.  Should  this  first  series 
meet  witli  success,  we  understand  that,  it  is  intended  to 
continue  it  with  others.  No  systematic  arrangement  is 
followed,  cacli  part  already  issued  containing  flowering- 
plants  of  different  families,  and  ferns.  A  work  which 
will  give  portraits  of  our  native  plants  has  long  been 
needed,  and  though  several  attempts  have  been  made  in 
this  direction  during  the  last  half  century,  they  have  all, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  come  to  a  premature  end. 
The  present  work  lias  elements  of  popularity  :  its  en¬ 
gravings,  being  colored,  are  showy  and  attractive,  and 
the  text  gives  only  a  brief  scientific  description  of  the 
plant,  but  is  mainly  devoted  to  such  popular  talk  as  the 
subject  suggests.  The  first  two  numbers,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  new  enterprise,  show  to  the  critical  botanist 
defects  which  will  be  avoided  in  future  issues,  and,  on 
the  whole,  offer  promise  of  not  only  an  ornamental,  hut 
useful  series  of  portraits  of  our  native  plants. 

rJT!*e  IVew  York  Iloi’ticiilinti’ul  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting,  at  their  rooms, 
on  Tuesday,  June  4th.  The  semi-annual  exhibition  being 
so  near  at  hand,  hut  little  was  shown  except  a  few  very 
fine  strawberries  and  roses.  Any  disappointment  on 
this  account,  was  offset  by  the  lecture  on  the  “  Sum¬ 
mer  Management  of  Large  Fruits,”  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Quin, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  lecture,  given  without  notes, 
occupied  half  an  hour,  and  was  replete  with  valuable  in-  I 
formation,  clearly  and  tersely  given.  Among  the  points 
forcibly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Quin,  was  the  necessity  for 
thinning  fruit,  the  need  of  cultivating  the  orchard,  and 
the  folly  of  planting  dwarf  trees  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
ho  encountered  strong  opposition) ;  he  denounced  dwarfs 
without  qualification,  urging  that  standards  only  should 
he  planted  in  the  orchard.  The  tree  peddlers,  the  men 
with  the  wonderful  pictures,  lie  classed  as  the  most  un¬ 
mitigated  humbugs— asserting  that  they  had  done  more 
to  discourage  fruit-planting,  than  all  other  causes  com¬ 
bined,  as  they  not  only  supplied  miserable  trees  when 
they  did  send  them  at  all,  but  they  were  utterly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  correctness  as  to  variety  of  those  sent. 

8s  if  tlse  Si'cetl,  or  the  Breed? — “H. 

C.  B.,”  Lake  County,  Ind.  It  is  not  the  feed  that  makes 
the  difference  in  cows  as  to  dairy  qualities;  although 
feed,  of  course,  is  needed  alike  by  ail.  But  what  would 
make  one  cow  fat,  goes  in  another  to  make  milk,  and  in 
a  third  to  cream  and  butter.  Tiie  same  food  that  would 
make  a  good  dairy  cow  yield  20  quarts  of  milk,  and  more 
than  a  pound  of  butter  per  day,  would  make  a  Shorthorn 
or  Hereford  fat  for  the  butcher;  and  some  cows  will  re¬ 
quire  much  more  food  titan  others,  to  produce  the  same 
results.  There  are  breeds,  as  the  Dutch,  and  tiie  Ayr¬ 
shire,  tiiat  have  been  for  scores  of  years  bred  for  the  milk 
or  cheese  dairy,  while  the  Jersey  has  been  bred  for  a  but¬ 
ter  cow.  Some  native  cows  may  he  as  good  as  any  pure¬ 
bred,  but  out  of  100  natives  there  may  not  he  one  such 
cow  ;  while  in  100  pure-bred  cows  there  will  probably  he 
more  than  half  of  them  equal  or  superior  to  the  best  na¬ 


tive.  A  long  course  of  breeding  for  a  special  purpose 
cannot  fail  to  he  more  effective  than  haphazard  breeding. 

IF  H.  M.  B.,  of  Waterbury,  Ct.,  had  looked  on 
page  233  of  the  June  number,  he  would  have  seen  the  re¬ 
ply  to  his  question  about  “soot.”  Please  look  the  pages 
through  when  desiring  information,  and  you  may  save 
both  yourself  and  the  Editors  much  time. 

Fstiniating;  tiie  Weight  oF  Ani¬ 
mals,  etc.— “  C.  &  C.  A.,”  Del  Norte,  Col.  There  are 
no  certain  rules  for  estimating  the  weight  of  animals  or 
hay;  these  depend  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the 
things  estimated,  and  which  can  only  be  judged  of  by 
an  expert.  A  Texan  steer  could  not  be  measured  by  the 
same  rules  as  a  Shorthorn  or  a  first-class  grade;  nor  could 
an  ordinary  hog  he  judged  by  the  standard  of  a  Poland- 
China  or  a  Berkshire.  So  with  hay ;  the  rules  are  as 
various  as  the  kinds  of  hay,  its  condition  and  the  amount 
of  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  The  rules 
for  hay  in  general  use  are  as  follows,  for  a  ton: 


Timothy  a  year  in  mow  or  stack .  500  cubic  foet. 

Timothy  from  the  bottom  of  stack .  400  “  “ 

Timothy  newly  stacked .  700  “  “ 

Clover  stacked  for  some  months .  700  “  “ 

Clover,  new .  900  “  “ 

Timothy  and  clover,  old  stacked .  600  “  “ 

Timothy  and  clover,  new .  800  “  “ 

Common  meadow-lia  v,  old .  800  “  “ 

Common  meadow-hay,  new . 1,000  “  “ 


These  are  approximations  only,  and  would,  at  the  best, 
only  mislead  a  person  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
quality  and  proper  condition  of  the  hay.  For  cattle,  the 
rules  are  just  as  arbitrary  and  uncertain,  or  more  so,  as 
the  fineness  of  bone,  “feel"  of  hide,  amount  of  offal, 
age,  and  condition,  are  all  items  of  consideration. 

'fl'lae  Time  For  CsaiSiing’  Wheat. — It 

is  a  fact  first  observed  and  made  known  by  an  English 
farmer  and  agricultural  writer,  Mr.  John  Hannam — re¬ 
cently  deceased— and  widely  confirmed  by  many  ex¬ 
periments  during  several  years  past,  that  the  later  stages 
of  the  ripening  process  diminish  the  proportion  of  flour 
and  nutritive  value  of  the  wheat.  The  time  to  secure 
the  best  grain  is  when  the  kernel  is  still  soft  enough  to 
be  crushed,  but  is  comparatively  free  from  moisture, 
and  breaks  into  meal  between  the  thumb-nails. 

Bean  Weevils. — “N.  L.,”  Bellevue,  S.  C. 
The  history  of  this  insect  is,  in  brief,  this:  The  weevil 
deposits  its  eggs  in  or  on  the  beans  when  they  are  very 
young,  and  on  the  vine.  The  “worms,”  or  maggots, 
feed  on  the  bean,  and  when  full-grown  go  into  the 
dormant  pupa  state  ;  they  change  to  perfect  beetles— for 
such  the  weevils  are — about  planting  time.  They  appear 
to  he  more  troublesome  in  the  Southern  than  in  the 
Northern  States,  but  are  increasing  everywhere.  Mr. 
White,  in  liis  excellent  “  Gardening  for  the  South,”  ad¬ 
vises  to  store  seed  beans  in  glass  or  earthen  jars,  closely 
corked,  into  each  of  which  is  poured  a  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  This,  of  course,  affords  no  help 
for  beans  intended  for  food,  as  by  the  time  the  beans  are 
ripe  the  weevil  is  usually  full-grown  and  in  the  pupa 
state.  If  a  whole  neighborhood  would  burn  their 
“  buggy  ”  beans,  and  procure  a  fresh  stock  of  seed  quite 
free  from  insects,  they  would  be  likely  to  escape  the  pest 
for  a  while,  but  so  long  as  the  insect  is  planted,  so  long 
may  a  crop  be  expected— and  this  kind  of  crop  rarely  fails. 

Soil  A  naly  sis. — “  H.  L.  B.,”  London,  Can¬ 
ada.  There  is  no  “  simple  method  of  determining  the 
proportionate  constituents  of  soils.”  Chemical  analysis 
can  only  be  learned  by  long  study  and  careful  training; 
and  only  practised  with  accuracy  by  one  constantly  at 
work  in  the  laboratory.  To  become  a  skilled  chemist, 
one  must  have  a  thorough  education  at  some  good  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  or  scientific  school. 

Malting;  Manure. — “A.  A.  R.”  When 

manure  is  “  fire-fanged,”  or  overheated,  the  most  valuable 
portion— the  nitrogen— is  driven  off,  although  the  mineral 
elements  remain.  To  prevent  overheating,  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  continually  fork  over  the  manure,  hut  simply 
to  compact  tiie  surface  of  the  heap,  and  to  cover  it  with  a 
thin  layer  of  ear’ll.  Unleached  ashes  may  be  mixed  with 
bone-meal,  if  care  is  taken  to  cover  the  mixture  with 
plaster,  or  earth ;  and  the  action  of  the  ashes  will  act 
upon  the  bones  to  reduce  them  to  plant-food  ;  lint  unless 
the  earth  or  plaster  is  used,  there  will  he  a  great  waste  of 
nitrogen  from  the  bones. 

PoisoninsoFSliecp  by  Wild  Pars- 
nip.— “E.  A.,”  Gervais,  Oregon,  writes  that  he  lost 
several  sheep  from  poisoning  by  eating  wild  parsnips 
which  grew  in  the  pasture.  The  symptoms  were  dulness, 
ears  drooping,  eyes  dull,  often  lying  down,  staggering 
gait,  and  avoiding  the  rest  of  the  flock;  death  ensuing 
the  second  day.  Others  were  saved  by  giving  them  a 
tablespoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
warm  water. — In  nearly  all  cases  of  sheep  poisoning, 
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■either  by  parsnip  (cow-bane),  laurel,  or  other  injurious 
kerbs— in  which  the  symptoms  arc  generally  as  above 
noted— the  immediate  use  of  half  a  pint  of  sweet  or 
linseed-oil  will  generally  bring  about  a  cure. 

Harvesting  Stoclt-I*cas.— “  J.  H.  C., 
Jr.,’’  West  Point,  Arkansas.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
thrashing  stock-peas.  As  harvested,  they  may  be  thrown 
on  to  a  barn  floor  or  a  cleanly  swept  yard,  and  trampled 
■out  by  horses  ;  or  they  may  be  thrashed  with  the  flail. 

Large  Yield  of  SSsitter. — “D,  W.  M. 
J.,”  Delaware  Co.,  N.'Y.  200  pounds  of  butter  per  year 
is  a  very  fair  yield  for  an  ordinary  cow.  Many  dairies  do 
better  than  that  by  keeping  selected  animals  and  feeding 
high.  A  dairy  in  Illinois  produces  an  average  of  300  lbs. 
per  cow,  yearly,  but  each  cow  consumes  12  quarts  of  corn 
meal  daily.  It  is  not  always  that  the  high  yields  report¬ 
ed  are  profitable,  but  if  we  can  turn  100  bushels  of  corn, 
costing  about  $35  in  Illinois,  into  300  lbs.  of  butter, 
worth  $75  or  more,  there  is  profit  in  that.  When  much 
corn-meal  is  consumed, there  is  less  hay  eaten ;  the  dairy¬ 
man  endeavors  to  induce  his  cows  to  eat  all  the  food 
that  can  be  turned  into  butter.  Grade  Jersey  cows 
are  the  best  butter  dairy  cows,  especially  for  quality. 

Leprosy  in  Poultry. — “J.  F.  S.”  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  as  you  describe  them  :  a 
dry  scale  appears  on  the  legs  and  spreads  over  the  body; 
the  fowls  die  in  a  short  time,  exhibiting  dullness  and 
mopishness  daring  the  sickness.  We  know  of  no  remedy. 
It  may  he  prevented  by  careful  feeding  and  giving  the 
fowls,  at  frequent  intervals,  some  such  alterative  and 
tonic  as  “  Imperial  Egg  Food.”  Fowls  require  not  only 
grain,  but  some  animal  food,  plenty  of  green  vegetables, 
sulphur,  lime,  and  abundance  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  plenty  of  pure  water.  Cleanliness 
is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  health. 

Bony  Tumor  ou  a  Horse’s  Uej”.— 

“C.,”  Lake  Crystal,  Minn.  When  the  periosteum  or  cover¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  bone  is  bruised  or  injured,  and  in¬ 
flammation  is  set  up,  there  is  an  increased  circulation  in 
the  part,  which  often  developes  a  deposit  of  bony  matter. 
This  causes  an  enlargement  of  the  bone,  which  is  incura¬ 
ble.  The  only  remedy  is  to  prevent  the  deposit  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  products  of  inflammation  to  the  surface  by 
stimulating  applications  which  produce  suppuration.  As 
soon  as  hone  is  formed,  nothing  can  he  done,  but  to 
leave  the  blemish,  as  lameness  rarely  results  unless  the 
seat  of  the  injury  be  the  interior  of  a  joint. 

Farming  in  California. — “J.  W.  W.,” 
Henry  Clay,  Del.  The  methods  of  farming  in  Califor¬ 
nia  are  different  from  those  usual  in  the  East.  The  cli¬ 
mate  and  other  circumstances  of  that  State  make  it 
necessary  to  adopt  special  ways  of  doing  things  which 
are  described  in  no  book  upon  agriculture.  Of  course  the 
principles  of  the  art  are  the  same  there  as  everywhere, 
but  there  are  few  people  able  to  carry  into  practice  any 
special  method  of  farming,  from  a  knowledge  only  of 
principles.  To  farm  in  California,  or  any  other  peculiar 
location,  one  must  see  for  himself  how  it  is  done. 

A  Malformed  Udder.— “  C.  W.  C.,”  Blue 
Earth  Co.,  Minn.  Unless  the  malformation  of  the  udder 
interferes  with  the  milking,  we  would  leave  it  as  it  is.  A 
communication  might  easily  be  made  between  the  for¬ 
ward  teats  and  the  quarters  of  the  udder  to  which  they 
belong,  by  means  of  a  probe,  and  inserting  a  long  tube 
to  keep  it  free  until  the  walls  of  the  new  opening  were 
healed ;  hut  as  the  milk  is  all  drawn  off  by  the  hind  teat, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  operation 

Tobacco  Stems. — “C.  F.  W.,”  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  ash  is  almost  one-fourth  potash.  They  also 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  are  valuable  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  best  way  to  use  them  is  in  the  manure 
heap,  where  they  quickly  decompose.  They  are  also 
cut  into  bits  six  inches  or  so  long,  and  placed  in  the 
hill,  where  they  are  speedily  converted  into  plant-food. 

©il  Stoves  for  Summer  Use. — When 

living  temporarily  in  the  city  many  years  ago,  we  found  it 
very  convenient  to  have  a  gas-stove.  In  hot  days  it  often 
happens  that  fire  is  only  needed  to  “boil  the  tea-kettle,” 
and  perhaps  a  single  hot  dish  of  vegetables,  both  of  which 
can  be  easily  accomplished  with  the  gas-stove,  and  the 
fire  in  the  range  allowed  to  go  out — to  the  saving  of  coal 
and  the  comfort  of  the  household.  Whether  the  gas-stove 
is  economical  or  not,  no  one  having  to  do  with  gas-bills 
can  ever  find  out.  When  we  moved  to  the  country,  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  gas-pipes,  we  attempted  to  find  the 
same  convenience  in  oil-stoves  that  we  formerly  had  in 
gas-stoves,  but  soon  gave  them  lip.  The  oil-stoves  of 
that  day  were  crude  affairs ;  they  would  smoke  and  give 
off  disagreeable  odors,  unless  constantly  watched,  and  al¬ 
lowed  but  one  article  to  be  cooked  at  a  time.  Finding 


them  unsatisfactory,  oil-stoves  were  abandoned  as  more 
“  plague  than  profit.”  But  fifteen  years  bring  changes  ill 
oil-stoves,  as  in  other  matters,  and  this  summer  a  new 
trial  was  made.  Noticing  the  advertisement  of  the  “  Hot 
Blast  Oil  Stove,”  in  our  columns,  one  was  procured  and 
put  into  service.  For  an  oil-stove  there  are  two  essen¬ 
tials— safety  is  the  first  to  be  regarded— next,  efficiency, 
or  a  sufficient  supply  of  heat.  So  far  as  safety  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  can  only  judge  on  general  principles,  and  from 
the  structure  of  this  stove  we  do  not  see  how  with  safe 
oil — and  only  such  should  bo  used  for  any  purpose— an 
accident  can  occur.  During  the  short  time  it  has  been  in 
use,  the  stove  in  its  simplest  form  has  been  found  to  both 
boil  and  bake  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  promises 
to  be  a  useful  substitute  for  the  range  in  disposing  of  a 
large  share  of  summer  cooking. 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  273. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

Wo  sometimes  wonder  if 
it  is  possible  to  state  a  mat¬ 
ter  so  positively  and  em¬ 
phatically  as  to  preclude  all 
further  questioning.  If  we 
have  endeavored  to  do  this 
with  any  one  thing,  it  has 
been  the  Wall  Street  busi¬ 
ness;  if  there  is  any  virtue 
in  “line  upon  line,”  it 
should  be  manifest  here; 
for  we  have  said  our  say 
over  and  again,  month  after 
month.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said,  letters 
continue  to  come,  inclosing 
circulars,  and  making  in¬ 
quiries,  some  asking  if  we 
include  the  sender  of  that 
particular  circular  in  our 
general  cantion.  For  obvi¬ 
ous  reasons  we  cannot  par¬ 
ticularize  in  this  matter.  We  have  taken  considerable 
pains  to  look  into  this  Wall  Street  matter,  and  have  in¬ 
variably  found  that  the  senders  of  these  circulars  were 
not  known  to  the  regular  business  men  of  the  Street,  and 
were  in  no  case  members  of  the  Stock  Board.  We  advise 
onr  friends,  and  this  advice  is  that  of  men  who  have 
passed  their  business  lives  in  Wall  Street, 

TO  LET  ALL  BUCIT  SCHEMES  ALONE. 

Inquirers  seem  to  be  equally  persistent  concerning  a 
Secret  Service  concern  in  Cincinnati.  It  seems  rather 
strange  that  any  one  could  seriously  consider  such  a 
scheme  at  all.  Do  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  such  a  concern — provided  it  were  all  that  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be — reflect  that  they  are  placing  themselves  in 
the  position  of  paid  spies?  In  most  communities,  if  a  man 
were  known  to  be  a  “  detective,”  lie  would  be  so  thor¬ 
oughly  despised  and  shunned  by  his  neighbors  that  the 
small  salary  he  might  (?)  receive  would  be  a  poor  com¬ 
pensation  for  being  an  object  of  public  detestation,  and 
pointed  to  as  a  paid  spy  I 

Inquiries  concerning  the 

U.  s.  SECRET  SERVICE  COMPANY 

came  to  the  Police  Department  of  Cincinnati  in  such  num¬ 
bers,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  printed  reply. 
One  before  us,  hears  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Police  Department,  and  says:  “  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service 
Company  is  regarded  in  Police  circles  as  a  fraud,  and  is 
one  of  several  such  that  have  been  established  here 
under  the  guise  of  legitimate  business,  and  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  through  defects  in  onr  laws,  we  cannot 
reach.” — This  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  U.  S.  S.S.  Co.,  received  from  all  over  the 
country,  even  so  faraway  as  Oregon.  Lately  the  inquiries 
come  concerning  the  “American  and  European  S.  S. 
Co.,”  of  the  same  city.  Upon  investigating  this,  we  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  one  of  the  officials  that  the  police  au¬ 
thorities  would  print  their  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  circu¬ 
lar,  which  would  be  sent  us  in  a  few  days.  It  will  be  safe 
for  anxious  inquirers  to  wait  awhile. ..  .In  April  last  we 
devoted  a  large  space  to  setting  forth  the  operations  of 

CLARK  &  CO.,  “ADJUSTERS  OE  CLAIMS.” 

It  will  be  r  collected  that  the  dodge  was  to  send  to  the 
person  addressed  a  slip  of  paper  containing  his  name, 
and  inquiring  if  the  signature  was  his ;  with  this  show  of 
care  in  identifying  the  person,  was  the  announcement 
that  he  was  “  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  gold  mining  stock 
valued  at  $500,”  etc.  The  full  particulars  of  the  operation 
will  be  found  on  p.  127  (April),  with  an  account  of  what 
befell  Clark  &  Co.  These  “adjusters”  and  truth  have 
just  one  quality  in  common  ;  both,  though 

“crush’d  to  earth,  will  rise  again,” 
and  the  adjusters  have  “riz,”  and  are  dispensing  that 


“  mining  stock,”  in  blocks  of  $500.  as  impartially  as  ever. 
It  probably  occnrred  to  Clark  &  Co.  that  every  one  might 
not  want  mining  stock,  even  if  it  were  that  of  the  cele¬ 
brated— not  to  say  notorious — “  Silver  Mountain  Co." 

Being  “  adjusters,”  they  could  adjust  one  thing  ns  well 
as  another,  bo  they  add  another  branch  to  their  business, 
and  pass  around  jewelry,  “assorted,”  mind  you,  in  nice 
little  $240  lots.  But  does  any  one  suppose  that  Clark  & 
Co.  would  send  jewelry  to  the  wrong  man  ?  Not  much, 
for  are  they  not  adjustors  1  And  they  add  just  a  small  slip 
with  a  name  upon  it  to  the  letter,  and  say,  so  cautiously, 
“  We  find  the  jewelry  to  be  lawfully  yours,  if  this  is  your 
signature.”  As  we  gave  the  mining  stock  letter  in  full, 
we  will  place  on  record  this  other  choice  specimen  of 
THE  EFI3TOLOGRAPHY  op  adjustment. 

Dear  Sir— A  claim  for  $240  worth  of  assorted  Gold 
Jewelry  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  adjustment. 
From  investigation,  we  find  the  Jewelry  to  be  lawfully 
yours,  if  this  is  your  signature  on  the  enclosed  slip  of 
paper.  Return  the  slip  to  us,  so  we  can  compare  it  with 
your  signature,  and  if  found  to  be  the  same,  we  will  send 
yon  the  Jewelry.  The  money  yon  sent  was  invested  on 
the  general  average  plan  with  the  Manufacturing  Jewel¬ 
ers’  Association,  which  resulted  in  seeming  for  you  the 
Jewelry  referred  to.  Our  charge  for  adjusting  the  matter 
is  5  percent,  which  is  $12.  Please  send  us  that  amount, 
or,  if  preferred,  you  can  pay  it  at  the  Express  Office,  after 
you  have  examined  the  Jewelry. 

Resp’y  Clark  &  Co. 

There  may  be  people  who  will  be  caught  in  such  a 
trap;  but  they  will  find  very  little  sympathy,  as, to  get 
what  is  alleged  to  be  worth  $240  for  $12,  they  become 
partners  in  a  lie  by  assuming  as  true,  the  assertion  that 
they  had  sent  money,  while  they  Jciww  it  to  be  false. 
What  a  very  crooked  and  dirty  business  it  all  is,  isn’t  it, 
Clark  &  Co.,  for  you,  and  also  that  for  the  great  instiga¬ 
tor  and  prime  mover  behind  you.  In  the  Article  in  April 
last,  we  stated,  that  Clark  &  Co.,  and  their  twin  brothers, 
Keyes  &  Co.,  and  Russell  &  Co. — what  a  co-operative  con¬ 
cern  it  is — could  receive 

NO  MORE  MONEY  THROUGH  THE  MAILS, 
except  at  a  risk;  it  was  somewhat  surprising  to  see  them 
starting  up  afresh  within  a  few  weeks.  Upon  inquiry  at 
the  proper  quarters,  we  learn  that  the  exclusion  still  con¬ 
tinues,  and  that  the  few  simpletons,  or  knaves,  who  for¬ 
ward  them  money,  must  do  it  through  the  Express.  At 
least  one  reader  is  disposed  to  heed  our  injunction. 

“FARMERS,  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN.” 

A  farmer  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  asks  advice  about  invest¬ 
ing  in  an  invention,  which  will,  among  other  remarkable 
things,  “enable  anyone  to  produce  New  Potatoes,  ripe 
Fruits,  Berries,  etc  ,  all  through  the  wiutermonths.”— 1 The 
probability  or  possibility  of  the  process,  we  do  not  now 
discuss ;  the  point  is,  shall  the  farmer  sign  the  contract? 
We  say  most  decidedly  not,  as  it  binds  him  to  grow  “  not 
less  than  three  acres  of  potatoes,  according  to  the  process 
of  the  invention,  each  year  for  seven  years  in  succession,” 
to  sell  the  potatoes,  and  to  pay  over  to  tho  inventor  one- 
fourth  of  the  proceeds,  without  deducting  for  expenses. 
It  is  safe  to  say  lhat  no  possible  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  any  process  or  invention  can  warrant  the 
making  of  any  such  contract.  In  the  agreement,  the  in¬ 
vention  is  spoken  of  more  than  once  as  a  “  patent.”  if  a 
“patent,”  why  the  solemn  agreement  ns  to  secrecy?  as 
one  can  always  get  a  copy  of  any  patent  for  50  cents  1 . . . . 
The  Editor  of  a  flourishing  paper  in  Illinois,  sends  us  one 
of  the  many  sheets  or  catalogues  devoted  to  advertising 
what  they  call  “  Novelties,”  but  which  arc  mainly 

TRASHY  AND  FLASHY  ARTICLES, 

many  of  which  are  worthless,  and  others  worse  than 
worthless,  as  they  are  absolutely  pernicious.  This  Ed- 
itoris  startled  at  the  abundance  and  wide  dissemination  of 
the  “  cursed  advertisements,”  as  he  properly  calls  them, 
and  the  fact  that  mere  children  of  both  sexes,  of  unsus¬ 
pecting  parents  are  known  to  have  concealed  in  their 
pockets  the  vile  articles  advertised.  He  brings  these  to 
our  notice,  and  hopes  we  will  “  devote  a  little  attention 
to  the  matter.”  “A  little  attention  1  ”  good  friend ;  we 
have  devoted  much  “attention”  to  it  these  many  years, 
and  could  tell  more  about  it  in  ten  minutes  than  you  are 
likely  to  learn  in  a  year.  Wc  have  considered  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  are  thoroughly  impressed  with  its  import¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  trouble  is,  that  it  does  little  good  to  de¬ 
nounce  such  things  on  general  principles ;  to  be  effective, 
we  must  name  the  man  who  offers  corrupting  books, 
devices,  and  appliances,  and  this  would  be  the  very  thing 
that  these  chaps  would  have  us  do.  They  would  get  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  very  quarters,  in  the  virtuous  families  of 
the  rural  population,  the  very  places  which  they  can  but 
occasionally  reach  by  their  ordinary  methods.  So  long  as 
professedly  decent  papers  publish  such  adverlisements  as 
the  “  Toll-gate,”  without  learning  upon  what  kind  of  a 
road  that  Toll-gate  stands  (it  leads  directly  dowmvards, 
and  is  very  miry),  and  other  such  traps  for  the  unwary, 
stuff  of  this  kind  will  get  sufficient  publicity  without  aid 
from  us. 

THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  SAFEGUARD 
against  this  evil,  and  that  rests  with  the  parents.  How 
many  parents  so  treat  their  children  as  to  have  their  per 
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feet  confidence  ?  Wo  put  the  question  directly  to  our  Illi¬ 
nois  editorial  friend  :  was  your  father  your  best  friend, 
tlie  one  to  whom  of  all  others  you  would  first  tell  of  some 
success,  and  to  whom  you  would  first  go  for  comfort  in 
some  boyish  trouble,  or  for  advice  when  in  doubt  ?  Prob¬ 
ably  not,  but  it  matters  little  now— but  it  matters  greatly 
with  your  own  boys  whether  their  relations  to  you  are 
such  that  they  can  have  no  secret,  or  think  it  necessary  to 
conceal  anything  from  you.  The  evil  complained  of  is 
one  that  affects  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  home  circle, 
and  it  is  just  there  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found.  Isn’t 

it  so,  brother  L.  ? _ We  have  been  expecting  if,  and  it 

has  come  at  last  1  The  opportunity  was  so  good  that  we 
wonder  it  has  not  been  seized  before.  Ilere  it  is  : 

M  A  TIMELT  WARNING— EIGHT  HUNDRED  TONS  OP  DEADLY 
POISON  !” 

is  the  heading  of  the  hand-bill.  Of  course,  this  means 
Paris  Green.  And  the  account  of  the  horrible  things  that 
may  happen,  aDd  a  general  statement — with  no  particu¬ 
lars— of  what  has  happened,  is  enough  to  make  one  give 
up  potatoes  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  what  good  will 
it  do  to  stop  eating  potatoes,  and  cease  using  Paris  Green 
at  this  late  day  ?— Not  a  bit— the  deed  is  done— the  world 
is  in  a  bad  way ! — If  it  be  any  comfort  to  know  our  fate, 
read  1— “  Poisoned  Blood  is  to-day  coursing  through  the 
veins  of  thousands  of  people  who  do  not,  as  yet,  know 
the  fact — but  the  awful  truth  will  burst  upon  them  by- 
and  by.” — Now,  where  are  we ;  or,  rather,  where  shall  we 
be  when  that  bursting  bomb  shell  bangs  us  to  bally- 
hack  ? — it  is  rather  hard  on  the  thousands  of  people  who 
do  not  know  it.  After  “piling  up  the  agony”  until  it 
becomes  actual  mental  torture,  we  become  anxious, 
and  we  begin  to  wonder  if  it  wasn’t  the  potato  that 
brought  all  the  evil  into  the  world,  instead  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  apple  (a  pomme  de  terre ,  instead  of  a  ponime  de  Vcii, 
so  to  speakl.  Let  any  one  read  this  hand  bill,  and  the 
world  will  look  differently  to  him.  The  boasted  triumphs 
of  our  civilization,  our  telegraphs  and  phonographs,  our 
telephones  and  microphones,  become  as  nothing.  Why 
have  we  graphs  and  phones,  why  Paris  Expositions  and 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  if,  when  that  “awful 
tru-th  will  bust,”  wo  are  all  at  once  to  go  to  the  bow¬ 
wows  !  But  out  of  all  this  blackness  of  darkness  is  there 
not  a  single  ray  of  hope;  has  not  our  dark  cloud  just  a 
bit  of  silver  lining  (or  green-back— we  don’t  mind,  legal 
tenders  being  worth  99  cts.)?  This  despondent  view 
comes  of  reading  the  thing  only  half  through. — A  “ray.” 
It  gives  us  a  whole  sunburst  of  hope.  We  read : 

“BUT  IT  MAY  NOT  BE  TOO  LATE.” 

See  how  gently  he  lets  it  on— as  Pat  fired  the  cannon 
“  aisy,”  so  as  not  to  hurt  Mike,  who  held  the  iron  pot 
over  the  nozzle,  that  the  ball  might  not  be  lost — “May 
not  be  too  late  to  use  a  powerful  blood  remedy,  such  as,” 

“SUCH  AS  P  *  *  *  *  "S  PILLS.” 

Hear  them We  appeal  to  every  lover  of  his  race  to 
spread  the  information  contained  in  this  hand-bill,  with 
all  possible  haste  ’’—which  we  proceed  to  do — in  our  own 
way.  It  is  perhaps  not  just  the  way  our  down  East 
friends  would  like,  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  “  Let 
every  Minister  of  the  Gospel  take  it  for  a  text  and 
preach  from  it.  Why  not?”  — “Why  not?”' — Well, 
the  only  reason  that  occurs  to  us  just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  is,  that  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  not,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  unmitigated  donkies,  and  while  they  may 
show  a  want  of  taste,  they  have  texts  in  a  work  which 
has  answered  tolerably  for  over  1800  years,  and  they 
haven't  got  to  preaching  from  hand-bills  yet. 

-  -o  c—  - - 

Useful  Additions  to  Our  Rural  Literature. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  that  the  already 
comprehensive  list  of  rural  books,  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  is  about  to  receive  important  ad¬ 
ditions.  Those  in  the  greatest  state  of  forwardness  are 
here  noticed : 

Talks  About  Manures,  by  Joseph  Harris,  M.  S., 
Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  author  of  “Walks  and 
Talks  on  the  Farm,”  “Harris  on  the  Pig,”  etc.,  is  the 
title  of  a  new  work  now  in  press,  and  shortly  to  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245  Broadway,  New 
York.  In  the  series  oT  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,” 
and  later  in  “Talks  About  Farm  Crops,”  Mr.  Harris  has 
become  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  that  lie  needs  no  introduction  to  them.  In 
the  above-named  series,  he  adopted  a  colloquial  style, 
which,  while  it  is  too  diffuse  for  the  close  student,  is 
popular  with  many  readers. 

The  assertion  “  I  have  done  so  and  so,”  will  arrest  the 
attention  of  many,  where  the  abstract  statement  that  “  so 
and  so  has  Iven  done,”  will  be  passed  unnoticed  save  by 
few.  The  writer,  who  speaks  in  the  first  person,  at  once 
places  himself  on  friendly  terms  with  his  reader,  who, 
feeling  that  the  teachings  are  for  his  special  benefit, 
gives  them  a  careful  attention  that  he  would  withhold  from 
the  same  matter  presented  in  the  usual  form.  In  “  Walks 


and  Talks,”  the  author  succeeded  in  conveying  and  in 
popularizing  scientific  teachings,  and  in  presenting  to 
the  ordinary  reader  the  results  of  scientific  researches  in 
a  pleasant  manner.  One  marked  and  useful  feature 
of  “  Walks  and  Talks,”  etc.,  is  the  introduction  of  “  The 
Deacon,”  a  plain,  old-fashioned  farmer,  slow  to  adopt 
new  ways,  but  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  accept  new 
views  and  methods  when  convinced  of  their  value.  The 
Deacon,  by  propounding  such  questions,  and  presenting 
such  objections  to  scientific  teachings  as  would  occur  to 
the  common-sense  farmer,  became  at  once  popular  with 
tlie  reader,  as  he  usually  proposed  just  such  views  as 
would  occur  to  tlie  average  farmer,  and  put  the  author  on 
his  defence.  Besides  the  Deacon,  the  Doctor  and  the 
Squire  gave  variety  to  “  Walks  and  Talks.”  In  “  Talks 
on  Manures,”  the  readers  of  the  author’s  former  writings 
will  meet  his  old  friends,  the  Deacon,  the  Doctor,  and 
the  Squire,  to  which  are  here  added  young  Charley,  who 
contributes  his  share  of  the  Talking.  These  persons  go 
over  the  whole  ground,  from  considering  the  general  and 
important  question  “What  is  Manure?”  through  the 
methods  of  making,  keeping,  and  applying  it,  to  the 
choice  of  particular  manures  for  special  crops.  The  au¬ 
thor  makes,  great  use  of  the  experiments  on  manures  by 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  at  Rothamsted,  England.  In  this  he 
is  justified  not  only  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  themselves,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  at 
Rothamsted  when  a  large  share  of  these  were  made. 
Having  a  personal  relation  to  this  important  series  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  experiments,  his  accounts  of  them  possess  an 
interest  which  the  bare  results,  as  presented  in  tables, 
do  not  convey,  and  while  the  tables  are  given,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  comments  on  them  increase  their  interest  and 
value.  We  may  add  here,  that  the  most  important  tables 
recording  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  are  presented 
in  full ;  these  are  not,  to  our  knowledge,  accessible  in 
any  other  American  work,  and  these  alone  will  be  to 
many  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  book.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  are  presented 
in  a  manner  so  thoroughly  popular,  there  being  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  work  that  may  not  be  understood  by  the  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  or  by  his  boys.  To  the  author’s  large  circle 
of  readers  we  have  no  need  to  say  more  about  the  work — 
to  others,  we  can  commend  it  as  presenting  the  teachings 
of  modern  science  as  sustained  and  illustrated  by  the  best 
modern  practice.  Ready  shortly. 

Winter  Greeneries  at  ESonie,  by  Edwin  A. 
Johnson,  D.  D.,  author  of  “  Half  Hour  Studies  of  Life,” 
“The  Live  Boy,”  etc.  The  title  of  this  work  is  fortu¬ 
nate  ;  had  the  author  called  it  “Window  Gardening,”  it 
would  have  met  with  a  doubtful  welcome.  In  all  our 
horticultural  literature,  there  are  no  works  so  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory  as  those  on  window  gardening.  They  are 
beautiful  works  to  look  at,  being  illustrated  with  fine  en¬ 
gravings  of  plants,  which  “  might,  could,  or  should,”  but 
somehow  never  “  would  ”  flourish  in  the  window-garden, 
in  fact  made  up  by  persons  with  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  These  works  recommend  a  large  share  of 
the  ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  for  window  culture,  while 
all  who  have  had  experience  know  that  but  a  few  of  such 
plants  are  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  author  of  “  Winter 
Greeneries”  is  a  clergyman,  who  for  several  years  has 
found  recreation  in  beautifying  his  study  with  plants ; 
his  work  resulted  in  so  much  enjoyment  to  himself  and 
his  friends  that  he  has  been  induced  to  tell  what  he  did, 
and  how  he  did  it,  in  a  little  work,  with  the  above  title. 
“Winter  Greeneries  ”  implies,  what  all  with  much  expe¬ 
rience  will  admit,  that  the  first  and  main  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  in  window-gardening  is  an  abundance  of  green. 
Green  vines,  green  trailers,  and  erect  plants,  with  foliage 
of  various  shades  of  green,  are  in  themselves  always 
pleasing,  and  arc  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  has 
a  window,  no  matter  how  unfavorable  the  aspect,  or  how 
unsuited  the  room  to  plants  in  general.  If  this  work  did 
not  go  a  step  further  than  to  show  how  to  accomplish 
this,  it  would  be  most  welcome,  but  the  author,  after 
many  trials,  has  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  add  some 
flowers  to  the  green,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  select  few 
that,  if  his  directions  for  their  treatment  be  followed, 
may  be  depended  upon  for  winter  bloom.  Some  may  be 
disappointed  that  so  few  flowers  are  commended,  but 
this,  to  our  mind,  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
book.  In  window-gardening,  it  is  not  what  we  would 
like,  but  what  will  Tike  us— or  rather  our  surroundings, 
that  must  direct  our  selection,  and  in  this  the  work  is  an 
eminently  safe  guide.  The  book  is  not  a  mere  dry  set  of 
directions,  but  its  teachings  are  presentedin  the  pleasant 
form  of  letters  to  some  young  ladies,  who,  having  wit¬ 
nessed  the  author’s  success,  have  asked  his  instruction, 
and  this  allows  a  genial  personality  to  pervade  the  work, 
and  makes  it  withal  readable,  as  well  as  instructive.  It 
must  not  be  Inferred  from  this  that  the  teachings  are  the 
less  concise  and  practical ;  having  years  ago  gone  over 
almost  every  step  of  the  same  ground,  we  can  safely 
commend  “Winter  Greeneries”  as  the  best  guide  to  suc¬ 
cessful  winter-gardening,  as  suited  to  American  homes, 
with  our  peculiar  domestic  surroundings,  that  we  have 
seen,  and  we  feel  sure  that  those  who  follow  its  teachings 


will  reach  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success.  The  work, 
which  is  now  in  press,  gives  engravings  of  the  author’s 
study,  and  other  illustrations. 

The  Paris  Exposition, 

The  International  Fair  now  being  held  in  Paris  is 
worthy  of  tlie  versatile,  enterprising,  industrious, 
economical  French  people.  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  represented  at  the  Exposition,  by  Mr. 
George  Houghton,  who  may  have  something  to  tell 
us  a  little  later.  We  give  below  a  partial  list  of 
the  leading  American  exhibitors  ; 

Auburn  Man'fact’g  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Tools. 
Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  New  York,  Mowers  and  Reapers. 
Aultman,  C.  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  Agricultural  Machines. 
American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Watches  &  Move’nts, 
Americau  Fence  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  Fence. 
Allen,  R.  H.  &  Co.,  New  York,  Warehouse  Trucks. 

Bay  State  Rake  Co.,  Wiuchendon,  Mass.,  Hay  Rake. 

Baker,  Walter  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chocolate. 

Bickford  &  Huffman,  Macedon,  New  York,  Seed  Drill. 

Baker,  H.  .J.  &  Bro.,  New  York,  Chemicals. 

Browne  &  Sharpe  M’f’g  Co., Providence,  R.I., Machine  Tools.. 
Brooks,  Ezra,  Hartford,  Ct„  Automatic  Pump. 

Bailey  Wringing  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  Wringers. 

Blake  Crusher  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Stone  and  Ore  Crusher.. 
Cortland  Wagon  Manufact’g  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Wagons. 
Chadboru  &  Caldwell,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Ag’l  Implements. 
Case,  J.  I.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Agricultural  Tools. 

Crozier,  L.  S.,  Williamsburg,  Kan.,  Cocoons  &  Reeled  Silk. 
Coates,  A.  W.  &  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  Grain  Rake. 

Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  Plows. 

Douglas,  W.  &  B.,  Middletown,  Ct.,  Pumps. 

Dederich,  P.  K.  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y„  Hay  Press,  Horse 
Power  Bale  Machines. 

Eagle  Mowing  Mach.  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mowers  &  Reapers,. 
Fairbanks,  E.  &  T.  &  Co.,  New  York,  Seales. 

Farmers’  Friend  M’f'g  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Grain  Drill. 
Farquhar,  A.  B.,  York,  Pa.,  Threshing  Machines,  Horse 
Plows,  Rakes,  etc. 

Gale  Manufact’g  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  Plow  and  Hay  Rake. 
Gillott,  Jos.,  &  Sons,  New  York,  Steel  Pens. 

Globe  Horse-Slioe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Horse-Shoe  Nails. 

Howe  Scale  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt.,  Scales. 

Hill’s  Archimedean  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Lawn 
Mowers. 

Ivers,  F.,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Buggies. 

Johnson  Harvester  Co., Brockport,  N.Y.,  Mowers  &  Reapers. 
Lovell,  Juo.  P.  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.,  Air  Guns  and  Pistols.. 
McCormick,  C.  H.  &  L.  I.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Mowers  &  Reapers.. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.,  New  York,  Organs. 

Massey,  G.  B.,  New  York,  Revolving  Boot-heel. 

Najon  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  Universal  Pump. 
Nonotuck  Silk  Co.,  Florence,  Mass.,  Spool  Silk. 

Osborne,  D.  M.  M’f’g  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Mowers  &  Reapers. 
Randolph,  Tlieo.  F.,  New  York,  Ditching  Machines. 
Remington,  E.  &  Sous,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  Fire  Arms. 

Snyder  &  Bro.,  New  York,  Steam  Engine. 

Stratton  &  Cullom,  Meadville,  Pa,,  Hay  Loader. 

Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co.,  New  Britain,  Ct.,  Rules  &  Levels. 
Speer,  Alex.  &  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Plows  and  Cultivators. 
Studebaker  Bros.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Wagons. 

Stoddard,  J.  W.  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Ag’l  Implements. 
Sharpe  Rifle  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Fire  Arms. 

Taylor  Mau’fact’g  Co.,  Westminster,  Md.,  Portable  Engines.. 
Trump  Bros.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Scroll  Saws. 

Taylor,  B.  C.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Hay  Rake. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Windmills. 
W.  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  Hoosick 
Fails,  N.  Y.,  Mower  and  Reaper. 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  M’f'g  Co.,  New  York,  Sewing  Machines. 
Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co., Springfield, Ohio, Mowers  &  Reapers. . 
Withington  &  Cooley  M’f'g  Co.,  Jackson, Midi.,  Garden  and 
Fanning  Tools. 

Treatment  of  Working  Oxen, 


These  patient,  useful,  animals  are  much  abused,  as  a 
general  thing.  A  smart  pair  of  oxen,  well-trained,  and 
well-fed,  can  do  as  much  plowing  and  other  work  on  a 
farm,  as  any  horses  that  I  have  ever  owned.  What  I 
mean  by  “  well-trained,  and  well-fed,”  is  to  give  them 
the  same  care  that  yon  give  horses.  Instead  of  leaving 
them  standing  in  the  yoke  beside  the  fence  or  barn,  to 
eat  their  dinners,  put  them  into  the  stable  and  make 
them  comfortable.  Feed  lightly  In  early  spring,  and 
when  they  have  come  into  full  working  condition,  give 
a  bushel  of  ground  oats  every  day,  to  a  pair  weighing 
2,800  to  3,200  lbs.  I  consider  ground  oats  much  better 
than  the  whole  grain.  Many  farmers  have  an  idea  that 
any  one  can  drive  oxen,  but  as  it  is  most  important  with 
them,  as  with  all  animals,  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  uniform  kindness.  I  think  the  best  man  on  the  farm 
should  do  this.  Never  drive  with  a  club  or  goad,  but 
with  a  whip,  and  seldom  use  it.  Oxen  can  he  guided  by 
the  voice.  I  trained  one  pair  that  would  stop  instantly 
at  the  word  “  whoa,”  start  at  one  cluck,  and  at  a  second 
decided  cluck,  move  off  into  a  trot.  Be  firm,  but  kind, 
and  you  will  find  them  returning  affection  ;  showing  it 
pleasantly  if  any  is  manifested  for  them.  Oxen  can  be 
made  to  grow,  while  working  daily.  It  is  economy  to 
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keep  two  pair  for  doing  the  work  that  one  pair  can  ac¬ 
complish,  by  being  on  the  go  from  morning  until  night, 
that  neither  may  be  overworked.  I  make  each  pair  of 
oxen,  on  my  farm,  gain  from  $50  to  $100  a  year.  If  cat¬ 
tle  can  not  be  well  fed,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept.  I  have 
enjoyed  and  been  interested  in  oxen  from  boyhood,  and 
on  my  father’s  farm,  broke  and  trained  many  a  pair  of 
steers.  Always  bear  this  in  mind,  that  animals  are  very 
apt  to  catch  the  spirit  and  temper  of  their  masters,  there¬ 
fore  try  to  keep  good-natured  when  directing  and  con¬ 
trolling  them.  B.  C.,  Bennington,  Vt. 

- - — - 

Drilling  Grain. 

For  many  years,  the  only  method  recognized  by  lead¬ 
ing  English  farmers,  as  suitable  for  planting  grain,  has 
been  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  rows  by  means  of  a  drill; 
and  the  system  is  now  coming  into  prominent  use  by  our 
own  grain-growers.  That  corn  in  hills  will  produce  more 
grain  than  if  sown  broadcast,  as  for  fodder,  seems  a  need¬ 
less  statement  to 
make,  so  well  is  it 
known.  Why  does 
not  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  hold  with  re¬ 
gard  to  wheat  and 
other  small  grains  ? 
It  does,  and  only 
needs  trial,  to  be  as 
generally  accepted. 
The  accounts  of  the 
yield  obtained  from 
wheat  drilled  and 
cultivated  like  corn, 
almost  surpass  belief 
— one  cultivator  in 
California  reporting 
the  product  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  plot  at  the  rate  of  175  bushels  per  acre.  It  is 
well  known  that  tlie  yield  of  wheat-fields  where  drilling 
is  practised,  with  the  proper  fertilization  and  culture, 
is  often  double,  and  even  many  times  that  obtained 
in  ordinary  practice.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way 


Fig.  2.— “farmer’s  friend”  grain  drill. 


of  drill-planting  in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  suitable 
machines.  Now,  however,  there  are  several  excellent 
ones,  among  which  is  the  “Farmer’s  Friend  Grain-drill,” 
made  at  Dayton,  O.  The  working  parts  of  this  machine 
are  shown  at  fig.  2.  It  is  made  to  sow  both  fertilizer 
and  seed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  not  the  least  of  it  is  the 
arrangement  by  which  it  becomes  a  hoe  when  desired. 
This  matter  of  hoeing  grain  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  drilling,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  the  hill-planting 
and  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  Figure  1  indicates  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  for  feeding  the  seed  into  the 
drill.  The  diagonal  ribs  distribute  the  grain  very  evenly. 
This  drill  can  be  made  to  sow  corn,  peas,  beans,  turnips, 
and  mangolds,  as  well  as  the  small  grains,  and  also  to 
distribute  any  fine  fertilizer. 


Bee  Notes  for  July. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


In  many  locations  the  early  part  of  the  season  has  been 
very  unfavorable  to  bee-keeping  interests.  The  month 
of  May,  in  Central  New  York,  was  cold  and  wet,  prevent¬ 
ing  bees  from  securing  the  usual  early  honey  from  apple 
and  other  fruit  blossoms.  In  most  other  parts  of  the 
State,  bees  have  suffered  severely.  April  was  favorable, 
and  many  colonies  were  strong  enough,  and  would  have 
swarmed  during  fruit  blossoms  had  the  weather  been 
propitious.  At  this  writing  (June  3d),  colonies  are  not 
in  so  good  condition  as  they  were  a  month  ago.  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  feed  my  own  bees  regularly  each 
evening  to  induce  them  to  continue  breeding,  and  in 
many  cases  to  prevent  starvation.  In  1874  I  was  obliged 
to  continue  feeding  until  after  the  middle  of  July.  I  had 
100  colonies,  and  many  of  them  did  not  have  a  pound  of 
honey  until  basswood  commenced  blossoming  on  the 


20th  of  the  month.  I  had  fed  so  regularly  that  they  were 
kept  constantly  breeding,  and  were  very  populous.  Bass¬ 
wood,  then,  afforded  an  unusual  flow  of  honey,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  season  I  secured  an  average  of 
100  lbs.  from  each  stock,  while  many  who  took  little  note 
of  the  early  scarcity  of  honey  failed  to  secure  even  a 
moderate  yield.  In  most  northern  sections,  the  heaviest 
product  will  be  secured  during  the  present  month.  Boxes 
should  be  removed  promptly  as  fast  as  filled  and  well  seal¬ 
ed,  and  their  places  supplied  with  empty  ones.  If  extract¬ 
ed  honey  is  desired, an  extra  number  of  empty  combs  must 
be  supplied,  from  which  the  honey  may  be  thrown  with 
the  honey  extractor  as  fast  as  filled.  Box  honey  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place.  Ex¬ 
tracted  honey  may  stand  in  a  warm 
room.  Avoid  the  very  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  allowing  over-swarming.  If 
movable  combs  are  used,  and  swarms 
are  allowed  to  issue  naturally, 
open  the  hive  after  the  first  swarm 
issues,  and  clip  off  all  queen  cells 
except  one,  which  will  prevent  after 
swarms.  If  all  are  removed,  and 
a  laying  queen  introduced,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  the  preferable  method. 

Questions.  —  “  What  is  Grape 
Sugar? ’’—“What  is  Glucose?”— 

“Is  there  anything  objectionable  or 
deleterious  in  their  use,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  production  of 
honey?”  Ans.  —  Glucose  and 
grape  sugar  are  the  same  thing, 
and  are  obtained  from  grapes, 
honey,  starch,  and  other  articles. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  grape 
sugar,  which  is  used  by  brewers, 
and  can  be  so  cheaply  obtained,  for 
feeding  bees,  or  any  purpose,  my 
experience  has  not  been  favorable. 

So  far  as  the  wants  of  the  bees  are 
concerned,  I  consider  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  pure  honey.  When  feed¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  breeding,  if  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  honey  there  is  much 
danger  of  inducing  robbing.  For 
this  reason,  I  prefer  to  feed  a  syrup, 
as  heretofore  directed,  made  of 
4  lbs.  of  sugar  to  1  quart  of  water. 

This  answers  every  purpose  id  feeding  the  bees  ;  be¬ 
sides  it  attracts  pillagers  very  much  less  than  honey. 

Worker  and  Drone  Combs.— “  Will  you  give  such 
information  as  will  enable  a  novice  to  distinguish  work¬ 
er  from  drone  combs ?”.... I  find  that  very  many  have 
trouble  in  readily  distinguishing  the  different  kinds  of 
comb.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  earnest  attention,  as 
in  practical  operations  it  is  very  essential.  Figure  1  is 
an  illustration  made  by  the  late  M.  Quinby.  from  a  piece 
of  comb,  showing  the  different  sizes  of  cells  and  the 
bees  that  are  reared  in  them,  which  is  very  true  to  na¬ 
ture  in  the  form  of  the  cells  and  size  of  the  bees.  The 
small  cells,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  engraving,  are 
worker  cells.  It  will  be  found  by  measuring,  that  there 
are  five  of  these  cells  to  the  inch,  or  25  to  each  square 
inch,  on  each  side  of  the  base.  The  eight  small  bees 
are  the  workers  reared  in  these  cells.  On  the  left  of  the 
engraving  are  shown  the  drone  cells,  which  occupy  about 

to  the  inch,  or  about  20  to  the  square  inch  on  each 
side  of  the  base.  The  large  bee  at  the  bottom  is  a  good 


Fig.  2. — CLUSTER  OF  QUEEN  CELLS. 


representation  of  the  drones  hatched  in  these  cells.  Al¬ 
though  not  included  in  the  question,  it  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  some,  to  state  that  the  queen,  shown  in  the  center, 
is  hatched  in  a  cell  of  entirely  different  form  and  appear¬ 
ance.  as  shown  in  figure  2,  which  represents  several 
queen  cells  ( b ,  d,  e)  attached  to  a  piece  of  worker  comb. 


About  Medical  Matters. 

As  it  is  hardly  just  to  class  these  as  “  Humbugs,”  the 
frauds  as  well  as  the  well-meaning,  we  treat  them 
under  a  separate  head.  Some  ten  years  ago  we  set  down 
ONE  DOCT.  E.  H.  BURNER, 

from  the  reading  of  his  stupidly  ridiculous  circular,  as  a 
chap  to  be  avoided.  It  appears  that  said  Burner  has  re¬ 
cently  been  at  work  in  and  around  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  was  prosecuted  awhile  ago  for  some 
reason,  but  escaped  through  an  imperfection  in  the  in 
dictment.  But  for  all  this.  Burner  does  not  escape  pun- 


Fig.  1. — DIFFERENT  SIZES  OF  CELLS. 

ishment;  the  “Hartford  Courant”  and  other  papers  are 
after  Burner  with  such  a  series  of  regular  scorchers, 
that  he  will  not  find  Connecticut  a  profitable  field  for 
future  operations  ...  A  subscriber  in  Vermont  sends  a 
circular  of  somebody’s  “  Restorative  Remedies,”  for  our 
opinion.  The  circular  has  four  closely-printed  pages. 
W e  read  on  the  very  first  line,  after  the  heading :  “  Dear 
Sir— We  enclose  you  Dr. - ’s  prescriptions; 

“A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR” — 

and  we  had  no  need  to  read  any  farther.  Whoever 
promises  “ certain  cures,”  takes  a  contract  that  he  can 
not  Jill.  Medical  men  know  of  but  one  “  certain  cure.” 
So  far  as  is  known,  sulphur  has  proved  to  be  a  “  certain 
cure  ”  for  the  Itch— and  that  is  not  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  a  disease— it  is  merely  an  eruption  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  minute  insect,  to  which,  as  to  many 
other  insects,  sulphur  is  fatal. ..  .Frequent  inquiry  is 
made  of  us  as  to  the  efficacy  of 

ELECTRIC  BELTS  AND  CHAINS, 

which  are  now  being  advertised  as  generally  as  they 
were  20  years  ago.  There  are  questions  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  concerning  Ihe  electric  appliances 
themselves,  which  each  one  who  writes  us,  should  settle 
first.—' “What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ”— “  Who  besides 
yourself,  has  determined  upon  the  character  of  your  dis¬ 
ease  ?  ” — “  Who  has  decided  that  electricity  is  the  proper 
remedy  in  yourcase?” — “If  electricity  is  prescribed  by 
a  competent  physician,  what  one  of  the  several  forms  in 
which  it  may  be  applied,  has  he  advised  ?  ” — If  the  “  Pui- 
vermacher,”  or  any  other  chains,  are  thus  prescribed,  get 
them.  If  any  other  appliance,  get  that. '  We  will  not  do 
or  say  anything  to  induce  any  persons  who  are  really  ill 

TO  TREAT  THEMSELVES, 

nor  can  we  encourage  those  who  imagine  themselves  ill, 
to  putter  with  electricity  or  any  other  remedial  agent. 
The  great  trouble  with  all  this  medical  business,  is,  that 
persons  who  do  not  know  whether  their  liver  is  inside  of 
tlie  stomach,  or  outside,  [indeed,  we  once  knew  of  a 
quack  doctor  who  certified  that  a  woman  had  vomited  up 
a  part  of  her  liver — which  she  could  no  more  do,  than 
throw  up  her  great  toe],  who  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  their  own  anatomy — the  action  of  the  organs  in  health, 
and  what  may  result  from  their  disease — the  great,  trouble 
is,  we  say,  that  such  persons  assume  that  so  and  so  is  the 
matter  with  them,  and  then  write  to  us  to  ask  if  this  or 
that  is  good  for  them.  Frequently  they  write  that  they  have 
spent  $5,  or  $10,  on  some  stuff  “  warranted  to  cure,”  and 
getting  no  relief,  they  wish  us  to  expose  the  maker  of 
the  nostrum  as  a  fraud.  Such  people  are  all  beyond  our 
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help.  No  matter  what  we  say,  they  will  go  ot>  doctoring; 
themselves  and  trying  one  advertised  thing  after  another. 
Every  sensible  physician  knows  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  treat  most  kinds  of  disease,  but  that  it 
often  requires  all  his  skill 

TO  FIND  OUT  WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER, 
or  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis.  Ail  these  secret  reme¬ 
dies  do  harm,  as  they  excite  the  imagination  of  the  weak 
and  nervous.  Their  circulars  enumerate  just  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  feelings  that  those  who  are  “generally  out  of 
sorts1'  are  sure  to  have.  The  reader  finds  that  his  “case 
Is  described  exactly,”  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  stuff  is  taken.  Lawyers  have  a  maxim, 
that  “  one  who  pleads  his  own  case  has  a  fool  for  a 
client ;  ”  and  this  is  equally  applicable  in  medical  mat¬ 
ters.  We  have  known  several  eminent  physicians  who 
would  never  prescribe  for  their  own  families,  but  when¬ 
ever  wife  or  children  were  seriously  ill,  would  call  in 
another  physician— this  for  fear  that  their  judgment  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  might  be  warped  by  their  affec¬ 
tions,  and  that  they  might  be  restrained  from  using 
prompt  remedies  through  sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  If 
those  who  know  the  most,  are  thus  cautious,  what 
recklessness  for  those  who  know  nothing  about  sickness 
and  remedies  to  undertake  to  treat  themselves!  We 
would  say  in  all  seriousness  to  those  who 

ARE  ILL,  OR  THINK  THAT  THEY  ARE  t 
If  your  ailment  is  such  as  attention  to  diet  and  abundant 
exercise — with,  it  maybe,  some  simple  tonic,  of  which 
every  family  has  its  favorite  kind,  will  not  cure,  don't — 
please  don’t,  write  for  our  opinion 
about  this  or  that  advertised  medi¬ 
cine.  Medicine  is  of  the  least 
importance— the  thing  yon  need  to 
know  is — what  is  the  matter :  that 
being  ascertained,  the  question 
of  medicine  is  easily  settled.  In¬ 
stead  of  writing  ns,  enclosing  cir¬ 
culars  of  wonderful  remedies,  go 
to  the  nearest  physician,  who  is  a 
physician— not  avoiding  one  who 
happens  to  be  young— and  find  out 
what — if  anything — is  the  matter. 

THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

1st.  That  there  is  no  sure  cure 
for  any  disease. — 2 d.  That  you 
can  not  possibly  judge  for-  yourself ; 
or  from  what  appear  to  be  your 
symptoms,  just  what  is  the  matter 
with  you. — 3d.  That  any  “ Doctor  ” 
who  attempts  to  prescribe  for  you 
from  your  own  description  of  your 
symptoms,  is  surely  an  unreliable 
quack.— 4th.  That  similar  symp¬ 
toms  are  exhibited  or-  felt  by  you,  so 
far  as  you  can  judge ,  for  very 
different  diseases,  and  those  requir¬ 
ing  very  different  treatment.— 3th. 

That  different  conditions  of  the 
system,  of  temperament,  etc.,  in 
different  persons, require  very  differ¬ 
ent  medicines  or  treatment  for  the  same  disease,  and  this 
applies  to  sight  and  hearing  as  well. — 3th.  That  medical 
advertisements,  and  circulars,  and  pamphlets,  are  mainly 
successful,  by  detailing  certain  signs  and  symptoms  in  such 
a  way  that  the  reader,  if  at  all  nervous  or  credulous, 
is  quite  apt  to  apply  the  descriptions  to  himself,  or  herself, 
and  thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  led  into  dos¬ 
ing,  and  really  making  themselves  sick,  when  they  would 
have  got  well  if  they  had  let  the  medicines  alone.— Hence, 
Ith  '.  Never  read  any  medicial  advertisements,  or  pamphlets, 
or  circulars,  whatever.  You  never  find  them  advertised  in 
this  journal,  though  we  could  get  tens  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  every  year  if  we  would  admit  them. 


first  row  buckwheat  was  sown ;  in  the  second 
oats,  and  in  the  third  beans.  To  fertilize  these, 
several  solutions  were  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
proper  chemical  salts  in  water.  One  of  these  con¬ 
tained  all  the  materials  which  plants  require  for 
their  food  from  the  soil.  This  “  normal  solution  ” 
was  the  same  as  is  used  in  the  experiments  in 
“  water  culture,”  previously  described,  and  was 
applied  to  No.  V.  of  each  series.  Another  solution, 
containing  the  same  ingredients,  except  that  nitro¬ 
gen  was  omitted,  was  used  to  water  the  plants  in 
No.  IV.  A  solution,  with  everything  but  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  was  applied  to  No.  III.  of  each  series. 
Potash  was  in  like  manner  omitted  from  No.  II. 
Finally  each  No.  I.  received  only  rain-water.  The 
plants  came  up,  and  grew.  Those  supplied  with 
the  complete  fertilizer,  No.  V.,  were  healthy,  did 
well,  and  gave  a  fair  crop.  Where  potash  was 
omitted,  No.  II.,  the  plants  were  about  as  tall,  but 
thinner,  and  the  yield  of  seed  was  only  about  half 
as  large.  Without  phosphoric  acid,  No.  III.,  the 
plants  looked  about  as  well,  but  the  amount  of  seed 
was  extremely  small.  Where  nitrogen  was  left  out, 
everything  else  being  supplied,  the  plants  were 
stunted,  spindling,  and  sickly.  They  yielded  almost 
no  seed,  and  were  in  fact  no  better  than  those 
which  had  nothing  but  rain-water. 

When  the  plants  were  ripe  they  were  harvested, 


thing  else  was  furnished,  the  growth  was  no  better 
than  with  rain-water.  This  soil  could  supply  con  • 
siderable  potash  and  some  phosphoric  acid,  but 
its  stock  of  available  nitrogen  was  extremely  low. 

This  is  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected.  This 
sand  is  composed  of  particles  of  stone  of  different 
kinds,  which  contain  more  or  less  of  the  mineral 
ingredients  of  plant-food :  lime,  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  etc.,  much  more  than  most  people 
suppose.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  to  supply  nitrogen,  or  to  hold  it  if  it  were  sup¬ 
plied.  What  this  soil  wants  first  of  all  is  water. 
Next  to  that  it  needs  vegetable  mould  to  hold  the 
water  it  gets,  to  supply  nitrogen,  and  to  help  it 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Given  moisture  and 
the  vegetable  matter  that  muck,  green  crops 
plowed  in,  and  roots  could  furnish,  and  it  might 
supply  a  portion  of  the  mineral  elements  of  plant- 
food  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  natural  strength  of  a  soil  is  what  it  has 
to  fall  back  upon  after  being  reduced  by  crop¬ 
ping.  It  is  practically  constant,  and  depends  upon 
the  chemical  and  physical  processes,  that  with  the 
aid  of  air  and  moisture,  warmth  and  frost,  and 
growing  plants  as  well,  are  continually  going  on  in 
every  soil.  These  agencies  are  active  whether  the 
soil  is  cultivated  or  not.  Proper  tillage  aids 
them  wouderfully  ;  but  still,  without  it,  the  availa¬ 


EXPEItlMENT  WJT1I  BUCKWHEAT  AND  OATS  GROWN  IN  BARREN  SAND,  AND  SUPPLIED  WITH  DIFFERENT  FERTILIZING  INGREDIENTS. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming,— XLOT. 


Natural  Strength  of  Solis,  and  Economy 
In  Making  Use  of  It. 

Every  one  who  has  traveled  through  that  part  of 
Connecticut  will  remember  the  barren  plains  just 
north  of  New  Haven.  Large  portions  of  this  soil, 
if  such  a  dry,  drifting  sand  may  be  called  a  soil,  are 
entirely  devoid  of  vegetation.  It  comes  nearer  my 
idea  of  a  desert  than  any  other  territory  I  am  familiar 
with  in  this  part  of  the  country.  With  the  aid  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Alsop,  of  this  place,  and  Mr.  W.  Balen- 
tine,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  the  experiments 
referred  to  were  made  on  portions  of  the  poorest  of 
this  sand.  Fifteen  wooden  boxes,  each  one  foot 
square,  were  filled  with  the  sand  and  arranged  in 
three  series  of  five  each.  The  boxes  of  each 
series  were  numbered  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  In  the 


the  roots  being  freed  from  sand  by  careful  washing, 
and  the  different  parts  measured  and  weighed.  The 
picture  represents  buckwheat  plants  of  average 
size,  from  each  lot.  The  table  belo  w  gives  measure¬ 
ments  and  air-dry  weights  of  buckwheat  and  oats  : 

Plants  Grown  in  Barren  Sand,  Fertilized 
with  Different  Solutions. 


Buckwheat. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

rv. 

V. 

Rain  Wa¬ 
ter. 

Without 

Potash. 

I  Without 

\  Phosphor- 
|  ic  Acid. 

If 

11 

Number  of  Plants . 

25 

25 

24 

24 

24 

Average  height.  Centi- 

meters.*  .  ... 

30 

60 

60 

30 

61 

Weightofseed.  Grams. t 

1.2 

13 

4.4 

0.9 

20.4 

Weight  of  straw.  “ 

4.9 

14.1 

8.7 

2.9 

25.4 

Weight  of  roots.  “ 

4.6 

6.6 

2.4 

4.6 

5.4 

Oats. 

Number  of  plants 

25 

25 

24 

27 

27 

Average  height.  Centi- 

meters.* . 

20 

55 

50 

39 

61 

Weight, ofseed.  Grams.t 

0.3 

4.5 

1.3 

1  3 

4.2 

Weight  of  straw.  “ 

1.8 

14.9 

11.4 

5.5 

34.5 

Weight  of  roots.  “ 

2.3 

7.7 

4.6 

3.9 

17.3 

*  2^  Centimet.ers=about  1  inch,  t  1  Gram=:15.J4  grains. 

This  sand  evidently  needed  a  complete  fertilizer. 
The  omission  of  each  one  of  the  more  important  in¬ 
gredients  of  plant-food  brought  the  yield  down,  but 
in  very  unequal  proportions.  In  lack  of  potash, 
everything  else  being  supplied,  the  crop  suffered 
badly.  Leaving  out  phosphoric  acid  injured  it  still 
more ;  while,  without  nitrogen,  even  though  every¬ 


ble  stock  of  food  accumulates  so  long  as  less  is  re¬ 
moved  than  is  resupplied.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
fallow  ground  recuperates,  and  that  virgin  soils 
have  acquired  their  richness.  But  what  the  soil 
will  thus  do  slowly  for  itself,  we  may  do  for  it 
much  quicker  by  manuring.  This  strength  is  like 
a  deposit  in  the  bank,  which  we  may  draw  upon 
slowly  or  rapidly  as  we  will,  but  which  will,  sooner 
or  later,  he  gone  unless  new  deposits  are  made. 
Natural  strength  is  like  the  interest  on  good  bank 
stock.  It  comes  gradually,  uniformly  ;  can  not  be 
drawn  in  advance;  and  if  not  drawn  will  beheld 
in  store  for  future  use. 

How  Crops  are  Dependent  upon  the 
Food-Supply  in  the  Soil. 

The  money  we  get  from  the  bank,  however, 
whether  from  checks  on  deposits,  or  dividends  on 
stock,  we  can  use  to  its  full  value  without  dis¬ 
count  or  restriction.  But  the  crop  can  not  make 
such  unrestrained  use  of  the  plant-food  in  the  soil. 
The  crop  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  supply  of 
plant-food  as  a  whole,  but  also  with  each  of  its  in¬ 
gredients  separately.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  principle  of 
military  science  that  a  fortification  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  point.  The  crop  can  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  lowest  element  in  the  food- 
supply.  If  all  come  up  to  the  required  standard, 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable,  a  good  yield  is 
certain  ;  but  if  any  one  falls  below  this  standard, 
the  crop  must  fall  with  it.  Now  this  food-sup¬ 
ply  varies  in  different  soils.  It  varies,  not  only  as 
a  whole,  but  in  its  different  parts.  Sometimes  one 
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element,  sometimes  several  may  be  lacking.  A 
soil  may  have  a  proper  texture,  amount  of  moisture, 
and  a  full  supply  of  everything  the  crop  needs,  ex¬ 
cept  phosphoric  acid,  for  example.  Add  phosphate 
in  available  forms,  and  the  yield  will  be  bountiful. 

If  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  main  poiut  in  economical  manuring  must 
be  to  economize  what  the  soil  can  supply,  and  to 
add  what  it  can  not.  The  proper  use  of  special 
fertilizers  is  to  fill  up  these  deficiencies,  to  bring  the 
food  supply  into  equilibrium.  As  Mr.  Lawes  says, 
“  Soils  were  meant  to  be  exhausted.”  That  is,  the 
material  they  furnish  was  meant  to  be  used.  The 
point  is  to  utilize  it  most  economically,  apd  add 
what  is  needed  to  bring  the  most  largely  and  per¬ 
manently  profitable  results.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

[It  seems  to  us  that  the  most  valuable  fact  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  experiment  is,  that  by  far  the  best 
results  were  obtained  from  the  box  where  the  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  was  applied  :  results  which  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  experiments  carried  on  for  8  years  by 
Professor  Stockbridge  at  Amherst.  The  results 
indicate  that  a  portion  only  of  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  might  be  omitted  from  a  fertilizer  for 
such  land  ;  how  much,  and  whether  an  addition  of 
organic  matter  would  help  to  render  available  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  are  ques¬ 
tions  worthy  of  further  investigation. — Ed.] 


An  American  Agriculturist  Experimental 
Farm. 

Devoted  to  tlie  Testing  of  New  Theories, 
Methods  of  Practice,  New  Crops,  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  Implements. — An  Impor¬ 
tant  Enterprise  for  the  Benefit  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  al¬ 
ways  been  experienced  farmers,  gardeners,  etc.;  and 
their  work  and  their  farms  have  been  largely  ex¬ 
perimental,  for  the  good  of  their  readers.  “The 
Pines,”  especially,  is  a  place  well  known  to  the 
public,  as  the  source  of  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  derived  from  Dr.  Thurber’s  trials  of  new 
ornamental  and  flowering  plants,  and  small  fruits, 
and  his  experience  in  cultivating  the  old  as  well 
as  new  varieties ;  which  work  will  be  continued 
with  ever  increasing  benefit  to  our  subscribers. 
Recently  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  out  of  his  interest 
in  the  cause  of  good  husbandry,  has  devoted  a  large 
farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  to  experimental 
purposes,  for  the  benefit  of  American  Agriculture  ; 
the  experimental  work  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

This  Experimental  Farm  is  located  in  a  charming 
valley,  running  north  and  south,  between  two  low 
mountains — Skunnemonk  and  Lawyer’s  Hill — ex¬ 
tending  from  the  ridge  of  one  to  the  summit  of  the 
other.  The  soil  therefore  varies  from  gravelly 
mountain-top  and  loamy  hill-side,  to  alluvial 
meadows— thus  offering  an  ample  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions.  There  novelties  in  field  crops  and  vegetables 
will  be  tested  and  their  value  reported  ;  new  theo¬ 
ries  as  to  methods  of  practice  will  be  severely  tried, 
and  their  virtues  set  forth  or  worthlessness  ex¬ 
posed  ;  systems  of  fertilization,  manuring,  or  feed¬ 
ing  crops  will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  re¬ 
sults  reported  ;  various  methods  in  the  management 
and  feeding  of  animals  will  be  compared,  and  the 
results  given  our  readers  ;  new  implements,  which 
manufacturers  may  place  in  our  hands  for  trial,  will 
be  carefully  tried,  and  their  merits — for  the  crops 
there  cultivated,  and  on  that  kind  of  soil — will  be 
judged, and  impartially  reported  upon.  In  short,  Our 
Experimental  Farm  is  to  be  conducted  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  in  the  interests  of  the  great  commu¬ 
nity  of  farmers  and  gardeners  ;  and  all  of  this  experi¬ 
mental  work  will  he  carried  on  in  connection  with,  and 
as  farm  practice.  But  let  every  reader  of  this  re¬ 
member  that  most  farm  experiments  are  the  work 
of  years,  and  that  immediate  results  can  be  obtained 
only  in  a  comparatively  few  cases.  So  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  of  this  enterprise,  and  we  will  try  to 
give  you  all  you  expect. 


From  the  mountains  on  either  hand,  numerous 
springs  water  the  hill-sides  and  meadows.  So  leaky, 
indeed,  were  the  mountain  reservoirs,  that  drainage 
has  been  necessary,  and  is  now  going  on,  over  a 
large  part  of  the  tillable  land ;  but  there  are  also 
dry  ridges,  where  the  dryest  of  dry- soil  crops  can 
be  raised.  The  farm  is  especially  fitted  for  stock- 
raising,  and  rather  poorly  adapted  to  grain  crops. 
Stock-farming,  therefore,  will  be  the  general  aim  of 
the  practice,  with  sheep  as  a  speciality.  Crops 
raised  for  particular  industrial  purposes,  will  also  be 
prominent  in  our  practice  and  experiments,  as  being 
of  great  importance  to  American  Agriculture.  This 
year,  as  the  farm  is  under  course  of  improvement 
from  the  state  of  neglect  it  was  found  in  when 
recently  purchased  by  the  present  owner,  the  ex¬ 
periments  will  be  necessarily  restricted  within  more 
narrow  limits  than  we  hope  will  be  the  case  in  the 
future.  Those  now  under  way  are  as  follow  : 

Experiments  Now  Going  On. 

Amber  Sugar  Cane. — 2i  acres  on  a  dry,  loamy  plain 
of  recently  plowed  sod,  manured  with  well-rotted 
compost,  and  250  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  ; 
2i  acres  on  a  fertile,  moist,  clayey  loam,  thoroughly 
drained,  stubble-land,  planted  to  potatoes  last  year ; 
manured  with  250  lbs.  superphosphate,  200  lbs.  high 
grade  sulphate  potash,  and  160  lbs.  nitrate  soda,  per 
acre.  This  is  to  test  the  value  of  this  crop  for  the 
production  of  sugar,  in  the  East,  it  having  been 
reported  as  quite  successful  in  some  Western  States. 

Corn. — 9  acres  on  a  moist,  drained  meadow.  In 
5  plots,  manured  with  green  stable-dung,  chemical 
fertilizers  in  different  forms  and  combinations,  and 
one  plot  unmanured.  Other  experiments  are  with 
various  combinations  of  chemicals  on  potatoes  and 
grass,  to  be  reported  in  due  season. 

A  Lysimeter  has  been  put  in  position  on  a  field 
of  deep,  loamy  alluvial  soil.  A  bottomless  box, 
strongly  made  of  two-inch  plank,  and  about  451 
inches  square  inside,  and  averaging  36  inches  deep, 
wa6  forced  into  the  soil  until  its  top  was  even  with 
the  surface  ;  then  a  frame  of  five-inch  timber  was 


let  down  outside  the  box,  so  that  its  upper  side  was 
two  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  box.  A  plank 
bottom,  six  inches  each  way  larger  than  the  box, 
was  then  forced  beneath  the  box,  upon  the  frame, 
by  means  of  jack-screws  and  picking  out  the  earth 
before  it  with  a  sharpened  stick;  the  inside  was 
lined  with  galvanized  iron;  and  after  the  bottom  was 
placed  in  position,  the  iron  of  the  latter  was  solder¬ 
ed  to  the  iron  of  the  sides.  The  bottom  inclines 
li  inches  from  back  to  front,  and  an  opening  is  left 
at  the  lower  side,  from  which  the  water  which  per¬ 
colates  through  the  enclosed  earth  is  collected  in 
bottles.  Room  is  left  in  front  of  the  apparatus,  by 
stoning  up  a  cavity  dug  in  the  earth,  to  attend  to 
its  working.  A  rain-guage  is  at  hand  to  measure 
the  rain-fall.  This  is  the  third  Lysimeter  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  country — the  first  being  that  of  the 
SturtevantBros.,  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  set  two 
years  ago  ;  the  second  is  at  the  Massachusetts  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  rain-guage  and  that  gathered 
at  the  Lysimeter,  shows  the  proportion  which  per¬ 
colates  through  the  soil — the  remainder  being  evap¬ 


orated  through  the  vegetation  or  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  By  analysis  of  the  water  running 
through,  the  wastes  of  fertility  by  drainage  are  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  thus  we  shall  be  able,  also,  to  study 
changes  taking  place  in  the  soil  under  different 
methods  of  fertilization  and  culture,  as  the  area 
within  the  Lysimeter  will  be  treated  the  same  as 
the  field  outside.  In  short,  the  Lysimeter  is  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  studying  the  relations  of  soil,  air,  water, 
and  fertilizers  ;  comprising  important  questions. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  to-do  being  made  over  the  attempt  of  the 
person  who  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  have  his  office 
elevated  to  a  Cabinet  position,  is  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  great  indus¬ 
try  is  held.  Some,  in  their  desire  to  advance  the 
calling,  would  grant  Mr.  Le  Due’s  utmost  wish, 
evidently  supposing  that  with  a  bigger  name  he 
could  do  better  work.  Others  decry  the  whole 
plan  as  an  attempt  at  class  legislation,  and  hold  up 
the  past  and  present  history  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  as  an  argument  against  the  principle. 
That  the  industries  of  a  nation,  by  which  the  bread 
and  clothing,  and  all  material  wants  of  its  people 
are  supplied,  and  property  is  accumulated,  should 
have  some  representation  in  the  government,  seems 
too  self-evident  for  argument.  Commerce,  which 
represents  but  a  limited  number  of  people,  and  has 
only  to  do  with  the  transportation  and  exchange  of 
the  products  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  has 
its  interests  carefully  watched  over  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  for  its  benefit,  has  a  Consul  in  every 
foreign  port.  Manufacturing,  because  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  combined  wealth  of  its  supporters,  com¬ 
mands  respect  and  legislation  for  its  interests. 

The  sending  of  mail  matter  is  considered  of 
enough  importance  to  require  a  position  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  The  protection  of  the 
property  accumulated  by  the  industries  has  two 
representatives  in  the  Cabinet.  While  Agriculture, 
in  which  over  half  of  all  the  people  of  the  country 
are  engaged,  producing  all  that  manufactures,  trade, 
and  commerce,  have  to  deal  with,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  that  the  government  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
tect,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  as  of  utter  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Verily,  it  seems  as  if  the  world  were  made 
up  backwards,  so  true  is  it  that  the  least  is  con¬ 
sidered  greatest  and  the  greatest  least. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  power  and 
scope  enough,  as  it  is,  to  do  all  that  Agriculture  can 
ask.  It  only  needs  a  man  at  its  head  who  knows 
the  demands  of  the  situation,  who  is  an  agricul¬ 
turist  in  experience,  education,  and  sympathy  ;  a 
man  of  broad,  liberal  mind,  and  of  executive 
ability,  such  as  is  usually  selected  for  equally  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  other  departments.  Such  a 
man  has  never  yet  filled  the  office,  but  instead, 
it  has  been  used  as  a  sinecure  for  political  favor¬ 
ites,  and  to  pander  to  the  demands  of  empty- 
headed  politicians  whose  constituents  are  so  im¬ 
pecunious  as  to  be  bought  with  a  package  of  worth¬ 
less  seed,  or  a  book  of  stale  statements  called  a 
“  Report,”  of  little  value,  to  say  the  least.  A  man 
who  buys  seed  for  distribution,  of  dealers  who 
would  otherwise  dispose  of  them  to  planters 
who  wanted  them,  or  spends  large  sums  for  objects 
which  any  intelligent  farmer  would  know  better 
than  to  touch,  and  who  does  nothing  more,  except 
to  seek  personal  glory,  is  to  be  pitied  that  he  can 
not  see  his  own  inability  ;  and  the  criticism  and 
derision  which  he  and  his  department  receive 
should  be  visited  upon  those  who  permit  this  state 
of  things — the  farmers  themselves,  whose  place  it  is 
to  demand  proper  representation  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Given  a  man  to  fill  the  position  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  and  we  would  guarantee 
the  expenses  of  his  department  for  a  year  if  it  was 
not  at  once  recognized  as  a  power  for  good.  The 
position  does  not  want  more  power ;  it  only  needs 
a  man  who  can  use  that  which  is  now  given  it.  If 
a  Secretaryship  shall  secure  such  respect  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  that  a  man  of  the  proper  caliber  would  be 
appointed  to  its  head,  then  give  us  the  Secretary¬ 
ship— but  not  before. 
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A  Summer  Cottage,  Costing  $150, 

BY  8.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


These  plans  are  for  an  economical  Cottage,  for 
an  occasional  summer  residence  of  a  family  of  four 


persons.  It  is  suited  to  almost  any  place,  either  by 
the  water,  or  on  the  mountain,  where  rest  and 
recreation  are  sought.  It  costs  scarcely  more  than 
a  first-class  family  tent  (which  it  is  designed  in  a 
measure  to  supplant),  and  is  far  preferable,  as  it 
affords  better  protection  and  accommodation,  and 
is  more  convenient  and  comfortable.  It 
also  admits  of  some  of  the  home-like 
ways  of  living.  Tents  supply  little  com¬ 
fort;  their  form  necessitates  a  cramped, 
disagreeable  position,  with  barren  walls, 
and  very  small  facilities  for  housekeeping. 

They  sway  and  vibrate  with  every  wind, 
and  are  intolerable  in  a  storm.  Out-door 
shade,  so  desirable  in  summer,  is  usually 
already  provided  by  large  trees.  A  single 
low  tree,  with  extended  branches,  may 
shade  several  cottages,  and  serve  as  sup¬ 
port  for  swings  and  hammocks  for  the 
young  folks.  In  connection  with  the 
building,  stationary  fixtures  for  bedsteads, 
tables,  etc.,  arranged  to  fold  up  when 
not  in  use,  save  largely  in  room  and  furni¬ 
ture  expenses . Exterior,  (figs.  1 

and  2).— The  upright  boarding  and  bat¬ 
tening  of  the  sides,  the  figured  gable 
barges,  hooded  projections,  and  steep  roof,  are 
appropriate  in  material  and  style.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  set  one  foot  above  the  ground,  and  the 
space  below  is  inclosed  by  turfing  around  to  the 
level  of  the  sill.  For  better  appearance,  and  to 
raise  the  floor  further  from  the  ground,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  foot  or  two  of  elevation  may  be  given, 


Fig.  4. — BED  CLOSED.  BED  OPEN. 

with  increased  banking  or  terrace _ Accom¬ 

modation,  (fig.  6). —  The  interior  has  two 
rooms  and  two  closets.  The  front  portion  intended 
for  the  family-room  is  of  fair  size,  with  two  win¬ 


dows  in  each  of  two  sides,  and  three  doors,  as 
fthown.  A  folding-bed  is  built  in  one  corner,,  and 


a  large  shelf  between  windows  at  A;  sufficient  room 
remains  for  a  center-table,  chairs,  etc.  The  rear 
room,  or  kitchen,  has  two  windows,  an  outside 
door,  and  a  closet.  A  circular  shelf  and  a  stove  are 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  closet.  A  bunk  placed 
in  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  serves  as  a 
seat  during  the  day,  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  A 

table  is  hung  against  the  partition . Cox- 

strxction. — The  foundation  may  be  of  stone, 
or  posts  set  in  the  ground.  The  floor  timber  is 
framed  together — levelled  on  the  foundation,  and 
floored  over,  and  the  edges  cut  even  with  the  sills. 
The  upright  frame  of  li  x  5-inch  plank,  and  the 
plates  11x6  inches,  are  then  placed  in  position, 
with  openings  for  doors  and  windows,  as  shown  in 
figure  4.  The  exterior  boarding,  dressed  on  both 
sides,  is  then  put  on  and  battened.  The  roof  is 
similarly  boarded — with  the  center  portion  ceiled 
down,  leaving  an  air  space  above.  At  the  ends  of 
this  air  space  in  each  gable,  are  openings  through 
the  siding  for  the  passage  of  the  heated  air  from 
under  the  roof.  Similar  openings  in  the  ceiling 
over  the  center  of  each  room,  lead  into  the  air 
space.  Each  opening  is  neatly  finished  with  lat¬ 
tice  work.  The  roof  projects  8  inches,  and  has  a 
3-inch  marginal  strip  all  around,  with  pierced  barges 
in  each  gable,  covered  with  pine  shingles.  The 
door  openings  are  protected  by  shingled  hoods 
resting  on  dressed  trusses.  The  windows  are  neat¬ 
ly  capped.  Each  window  has  battened  shutters, 
with  wrought-iron  hinges  and  fastenings.  The  in¬ 


side  framework  (6ee  fig.  3)  forms  the  jambs  of  the 
doors  and  sashes,  to  which  they  are  hung  with 
ordinary  buts.  The  intervening  spaces  show  as 
panels.  The  inside  partition  is  61  feet  high,  and 
has  an  8-inch  cap  projecting  mostly  to  the  kitchen 
side ;  this  cap  strengthens  the  partition,  and  forms 
a  shelf.  The  outside  and  partition  doors  are 
panelled ;  the  others  are  battened  and  clamped. 
The  kitchen  closet  has  four  shelves,  and  the  other, 
or  front  closet,  has  one  shelf  and  two  rows  of  hooks. 
The  circular  shelf  at  the  side  of  the  kitchen  closet 
is  set  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  sash,  and  has  a 
sheet  of  zinc  attached  to  its  inner  edge  extending 
to  the  floor,  protecting  the  surrounding  wood-work 
from  the  heat  of  the  stove.  The  table  is  21  x  4 
feet,  is  hung  to  the  partition,  and  supported  on 
swinging  braces.  The  bed  frame  is  constructed 
of  ceiling  boards,  as  shown  (see  fig.  4) ;  when 
opened,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  bedstead,  and 
when  closed  serves  as  a  closet  for  the  bedding. 
The  bunk  (6ee  fig.  5)  is  also  of  ceiling  boards 
clamped  together.  These  devices  are  easily  made 
by  any  carpenter,  are  inexpensive,  and  answer  their 
purpose  acceptably.  The  outside  has  two  coats  of 
paint,  of  any  desired  color,  prepared  and  applied  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  inside  is  stained  with  oil. 

Estimate,  cost  of  materials  and  labor: 


378  feet  of  timber,  at  $1")  per  M .  $5.67 

2  sills,  3x7  in.  20  feet  long.  I  1  ridge,  2x7  in.  20  feet  long. 

11  beams, 3x7  in.  13  ft.  long.  |  2  perlins,  3x4  in.  20  feet  long. 
30  flooring  boards,  at  28c.  each . .  8.40 

53  ceiling  boards  (dressed  both  sides),  at  28c.  each...  14.84 

54  ceiling  boards  (dressed  one  side),  at  28c.  each .  15.12 

53  battens  (half  round,  1  V*-inch  wide),  at  6c.  each. . . .  3  18 

10  nlanks.  $3.50  ;  15  boards,  at  28c.  each,  $4.20  . .  7.70 

14  bunches  shingles,  at  $1.25c.  each  .  17.50 

6  sashes.  $6.00;  3  panelled  doors,  at  $1.15  each .  9.45 

2  lengths  of  tile  pipe,,  at  50c.  length  — .  1.00 

Hardware,  nails,  and  incidentals .  16.14 

Painting,  $25.00;  carting,  $6.00 .  31.00 

Carpenter’s  labor,  not  included  above .  20.00 

Total  Cost,  complete- . . . . . $150.00 


The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  has 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Amherst,  by  a  gift  from  a  friend  of 
agriculture.  This  College  has  already  rendered 
most  valuable  service  to  the  farmers  of  America  by 


its  experimental  work,  as  well  as  by  the  educated 
young  men  it  has  sent  out  to  influence  good  hus¬ 
bandry.  It  has  done  much  to  investigate  fertilizer 
questions  ;  with  it  the  Massachusetts  fertilizer 
law  originated,  which  example  has  been  followed 
by  many  other  States,  resulting  in  an  enormous 
saving  to  farmers  against  the  frauds  that 
were  formerly  practised  against  them  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  Its  experiments  on 
crop  fertilization,  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
and  the  flow  of  6ap  in  trees,  have  also 
been  of  great  value.  Yet  all  this  work 
has  been  done  at  the  personal  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  its  officers  from  love  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  were  only  paid  for  the  work 
of  instruction,  and  have  had  very  little 
pecuniary  help  from  State  or  individuals, 
in  the  work.  The  investigations  now 
undertaken  by  the  Experiment  Station  at 
the  College,  are  as  follows  :  In  cultivation 
of  amber  sugar-cane,  and  manufacture  of 
sugar  therefrom  ;  testing  the  comparative 
feeding  values  of  Southern,  Western,  and 
Northern  corn  ;  testing  the  purity  of  farm 
and  garden  seeds  ;  on  feeding  stock  with 
reference  to  the  best  kind  and  amount  of 
foods  to  produce  particular  results,  and  a  Lysime- 
ter  has  been  put  in  operation,  the  same  as  that  on 
the  American  Agriculturist  Experimental  Farm,  re 
ferred  to  elsewhere.  Experiment  Stations  and  farms 
are  capable  of  doing  incalculable  good  to  agricnl- 


Fig.  6.— FLOOR  PLAN. 


ture  ;  and  it  is  a  great  stigma  on  the  enterprise  of 
our  farming  community  that  they  are  not  establish¬ 
ed  in  every  State.  While  in  Europe  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  ;  here  there  are  only  two  Experiment  Stations, 
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Agriculture  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY. 


The  three  main  groups  of  Polynesia,  the  Sand¬ 
wich,  or  Hawaiian,  the  Tahitian,  and  the  Peejee, 
have  within  twenty  years  risen  to  a  very  respect¬ 
able  rank  among  food-producing  countries.  Each 
of  the  five  larger  islands 
of  the  Hawaiian  group  has 
a  wet  and  a  dry  climate,  a 
hot  and  a  cold  one,  with 
the  gradations  between 
these  extremes,  all  lying 
within  a  day’s  ride  of  any 
point.  The  trade  winds 
blowing  steadily  all  the 
year  round  from  the  north¬ 
east,  bring  the  rain  clouds 
which,  impinging  against 
the  lofty  mountain  ranges, 
are  precipitated  in  show¬ 
ers  that  clothe  the  wind¬ 
ward  sides  of  the  islands 
in  perpetual  verdure ; 
while  the  leeward  sides, 
receiving  only  occasional 
showers  from  clouds 
which  pass  the  mountain 
gauntlet,  are  very  dry.  But 
against  drouths  the  “lay 
of  the  land  ”  around  lofty 
central  mountains  affords 
a  remedy  in  the  numerous 
streams  which  furnish, 
in  most  seasons,  ample 
supplies  for  irrigation. 

The  perfection  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  such  that  the 
language  has  no  word  an¬ 
swering  to  weather.  The  Hawaiians  have  climate, 
but  no  weather.  In  any  given  place  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  density  of  the  atmosphere  are  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  the  year  round,  but  if  change  be  desired,  any 
variety  of  climate  can  be  secured  by  removing  a 
few  miles  either  up  or  down  the  mountains,  or  from 
the  windward  to  the  leeward  side,  or  the  reverse. 
On  the  uplands  of  Maui  there  is  generally  snow¬ 
balling  to  be  had  in  the  winter;  and  on  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Kauai  fires  are  needed  in  July.  The  hot¬ 
test  portions  of  the  islands  are,  however,  by  no 


the  equator.  The  explanation  is  the  wonderful 
equilibrium  of  the  temperature,  which  renders  crops 
which  will  grow  there  at  all  safe  as  those  which 
could  endure  considerable  variation  in  temperature. 

The  soil  is  uniformly  reddish  in  color,  being 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  rocks. 
In  texture  it  is  extremely  dry  and  light,  and  even 
where  rains  are  most  frequent,  mud  rarely  aecumu- 


HAWAIIAN  DRESS. — MALE. 

means  oppressive,  even  for  out-door  labor,  owing 
to  the  constant  breeze  from  the  sea.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  visitor  to  understand  how  a  country  whose 
climate  is  not  so  hot  as  that  of  the  Northern  States, 
can  yet  be  so  essentially  tropical  in  its  products, 
growing  almost  everything  that  can  be  grown  under 


HOTJSE  OF  THE  NATIVE  SANDWICH  ISLANDER, 

lates.  Within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  severest 
storms  the  roads  are  dry.  The  larger  part  of  the 
arable  land  lies  in  broad  alluvial  strips  running 
around  the  shores,  and  extending  five,  ten,  ortwenty 
miles  inland.  Above  this  region  are  extensive  up¬ 
lands,  more  suitable  for  grazing  purposes,  and  then 
come  the  mountainous  crests  of  the  Islands,  tower¬ 
ing  up  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  peaks,  each 
of  which  is  an  extinct  crater,  from  whose  mouths 
the  lands  below  were  originally  vomited  forth. 
Extensive  forests  occur  among  the  central  moun¬ 
tains  of  each  island,  and  also  diversify  the  lowlands. 
They  are  usually  so  dense  as  to  be  traversable  only 
with  the  assistance  of  the  axe,  and  are  broken  by 
innumerable  profound  chasms  and  deep  circular 
pits,  which  were  active  craters  at  a  period  in  the 
islands’  history  when  their  surface  was  pimpled 
more  thickly  with  burning  volcanoes  than  is  a  small¬ 
pox  patient’s  face  with  pustules.  The  trees  in  these 
forests  are  overgrown  with  masses  of  ferns  and 
parasites  which  interlace  and  bind  the  whole  jungle 
so  as  to  make  it  almost  impenetrable.  Large  tracts  on 
all  the  islands  have  been  devastated  by  lava  flows, 
and  lava  fields  stretching  for  miles  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Of  course  these  do  not  offer  very  eli¬ 
gible  sites  for  plantations,  but  still  it  is  astonishing 
what  extremely  fertile  soil  this  lava  makes  when 
broken  up.  It  actually  seems  as  if  the  cooking 
process  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  had  pre¬ 
pared  it  the  better  for  agricultural  operations.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  natives  raising 
their  sweet  potatoes  on  hardly  cooled  lava,  merely 
broken  up  a  little,  and  mixed  with  volcanic  ashes. 

For  fruit  lovers  these  islands  are  a  paradise.  Or¬ 
anges,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  mangos,  mangosteens, 
strawberries,  guavas,  pineapples,  figs,  tamarinds, 
chiramoyas,  alligator-pears,  and  all  kinds  of  mel¬ 
ons,  peaches,  citrons,  grapes,  limes,  Ohia  apples, 
raspberries,  are  but  some  of  the  fruits  and  berries 
of  these  fortunate  isles.  The  oranges  and  bananas, 
as  well  as  the  fruits  generally,  are  of  unusual  excel¬ 
lence,  and  far  from  being  difiicult  to  cultivate,  only 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  grow.  The  proximity  of  the 
San  Francisco  market,  and  the  close  steam  connec¬ 
tions  with  that  place,  as  well  as  Australia,  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  point  to  the  fruit-growing  busi¬ 
ness  as  one  of  the  most  promising  industries  of  the 
islands  ;  but  at  present  it  is  so  unaccountably  neg¬ 


lected  as  even  to  make  it  difficult  for  visitors  to 
obtain  enough  fruit  for  their  private  use. 

Although  the  lowlands  are  essentially  tropical  in 
their  productions,  the  uplands  are  a  temperate  zone 
in  which  the  crops  of  the  north  flourish.  Excellent 
Irish  potatoes,  although  not  large,  are  raised  on 
Maui,  and  wheat  is  successfully,  although  not  ex¬ 
tensively,  cultivated  in  certain  parts.  But  sugar 
planting  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  any  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  branches 
of  agriculture.  Not  only 
have  the  latter  been  at  a 
standstill  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  they  have  even 
retrograded  of  late,  owing 
to  the  withdrawal  of  capi¬ 
tal  from  them,  to  put  into 
the  sugar  business.  Be¬ 
fore  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
which  admitted  Hawaiian 
sugar  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  the  su¬ 
gar-planters  in  the  Islands 
lived  on  hope  entirely, 
though  in  1873,  just  before 
the  treaty,  the  exporta¬ 
tion  reached  23,000,000  lbs. 
But  the  middlemen,  the 
Honolulu  merchants  and 
money-lenders,  to  whom 
the  crops  were  all  mort¬ 
gaged,  were  the  men  who 
made  the  money.  The  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  the  trea¬ 
ty  was  to  put  a  bounty  of 
50  per  cent  on  all  the 
6Ugar  produced.  At  this 
time  the  business  receiv¬ 
ed  an  enormous  impetus, 
and  at  present  is  the  principal  commerce  of  the 
Islands ;  and  its  growth  and  manufacture  the 
principal  industry.  The  gross  profit  of  the  mills  at 
once  became  100  per  cent,  leaving  them,  after  the 
enormous  deductions  for  interest  money  and  mid¬ 
dlemen’s  expenses,  a  clear  profit  of  half  that. 
Plantations  which  were  in  a  tolerable  condition,  at 
once  began  to  roll  up  fortunes,  while  planters,  who 
had  been  in  a  desperate  state,  were  placed  on  the 
high  road  to  wealth.  There  was  a  prodigous  rush 
of  capital  into  sugar-planting.  Men  sold  all  they 


STONE  IDOL. — GOD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

had,  begged  or  borrowed  what  cash  they  could,  and 
put  the  proceeds  into  a  plantation.  All  other  kinds 
of  business  suffered  paralysis  ;  everybody  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  share  in  the  sweet  harvest.  Everywhere  in 
the  Islands,  out  of  Honolulu  itself,  sugar  is  the 
only  theme  of  conversation.  It  is  like  a  gold  min- 
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ing  excitement,  and  indeed  the  owner  of  a  planta¬ 
tion,  in  good  running  order,  has  something  very 
like  a  bonanza.  Under  its  stimulus,  the  importa¬ 
tion  has  probably  more  than  doubled,  so  that  at 
present  the  amount  of  the  annual  subsidy  paid  by 
the  United  States  government  to  the  Sandwich 
Island  sugar  business  is  at  least  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  and  will  probably  reach  a  million  a  year  in  the 
next  six  years,  for  the  amount  of  sugar-land  under 
cultivation  increases  yearly  by  a  large  ratio.  As 
to  the  planters,  it  is  certain  that  the  Treasury 
could  not  be  bled  for  the  benefit  of  a  more  ge¬ 
nial,  gentlemanly,  and  hospitable  class  of  men,  but 
perhaps  the  propriety  of  singling  out  any  class  of 
foreigners,  however  personally  agreeable  to  be  en¬ 
riched  out  of  the  American  public  pocket,  may  be 
called  in  question.  The  advantage  is  so  obviously 
all  on  the  Hawaiian  side,  that  it  is  certain  the  trea¬ 
ty  never  would  have  been  made,  but  for  a  vague  no¬ 
tion  in  this  country  that  it  was  a  preliminary  step 
to  annexation.  But  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy 
the  Islands  than  to  renew  it  for  another  ten  years. 

Should  any  one  be  moved  by  the  brilliant  returns 
of  sugar  planting  under  the  treaty,  to  remove  to  the 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  it,  the  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  requires 
three  years  to  get  a  plantation  into  full  paying  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  this  would  probably  leave  possible 
but  three  “  treaty  crops,”  as  the  planters  call  them, 
before  the  end  of  the  six  years  of  plenty,  and  unless 
these  were  exceptionally  good,  they  would  leave  no 
great  profit  over  first  cost  of  land  and  mills.  More¬ 
over, although  there  are  still  great  tracts  of  good  cane 
lands  unoccupied,  especially  upon  the  large  island 
of  Hawaii,  the  entire  lack  of  roads  and  fewness  of 
convenient  shipping  points  on  the  coast,  limit  the 
number  of  really  eligible  sites  for  plantations.  All 
transportation  must  be  done  by  mule-back  over 
rocky  and  break-neck  paths ;  and  if  any  railroads  or 
good  highways  are  built,  they  must  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  planters,  the  government  is  so  poor. 

-  .mm  .g>.  - 

Among  the  Farmers— Ho.  30. 

BY  ONE  O r  THEM. 

Connecticut  River  Meadows. 

What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  grass  ?  Certain 
ly  the  people  along  the  Connecticut  should  admire 
it.  I  thought  in  this  eminently  grass  season  that  the 
fields  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  looked  wouderfully 
well,  and  rejoiced  in  it  as  something  to  be  proud 
of  ;  but  a  sight  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  growth  of 
June  grass  and  Red-top  in  the  pastures  on  the  south 
meadows  at  Hartford,  subdued  any  such  feeling.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  meadows  within  the  dyke 
protecting  Colt’s  Armory,  and  that  whoie  section  of 
the  town  from  the  rise  of  the  river.  This  iand,  like 
the  whole  of  that  interesting  formation — the  Conn 
River  Meadows— was  formed  by  the  wash  of  the 
river,  is  prevailingly  level,  and  was  over-flowed  by 
the  river  once  or  twice  annually.  The  stream  be¬ 
ing  at  these  times  exceedingly  turbid,  carried  finely 
comminuted  silt  over  the  quiet  expanse  afforded 
by  the  meadows,  and  here  it  was  deposited.  This 
silt  forms  a  most  excellent  soil,  which  will  produce 
fair  crops  with  little  or  no  manure,  though  con¬ 
tributing  regularly  to  the  fertility  of  the  up-land. 

One  usually  observes,  rather  painfully,  on  luxuri¬ 
ant  pastures,  how  that  the  last  year’s  droppings 
cause  a  rank  growth  not  relished  by  cattle,  hence 
conspicuous  ;  but  there  was  very  little  of  this,  and 
certainly  as  vigorous  and  uniform  a  growth  of  grass 
as  I  ever  saw.  The  superiority  of  the  grass  not 
now  fiowecj  over  annually  to  that  which  is  outside 
the  dyke,  indicates  that  the  soil  has  been  improv¬ 
ing  all  these  years,  through  the  action  of  the  air  and 
its  own  gradual  decompositions  and  changes. 

Reclaimed  Swamps. 

Some  time  last  year,  I  told  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  something  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Storrs’  reclaimed  swamp  in  North  Mansfield.  I 
have  been  there  again,  and  instead  of  the  bogs  and 
tussocks,  and  roots,  and  heterogeneous  tangle  which 
the  plows  had  ripped  and  rumpled,  and  the  har¬ 
rows  had  twisted  and  torn,  there  was  a  smooth 


beautiful  field  neatly  plowed,  harrowed  level  and 
smooth,  part  of  it  seeded  down  with  oats,  and  the 
part  which  was  worst  last  year,  nearly  ready  for  a 
second  corn  crop.  It  seems  almost  miraculous. 
There  were  in  places  last  year  strips  of  sod  cut  by 
the  plow,  and  turned  over,  which  were  tenacious 
enough  to  have  held  together,  if  a  team'had  been 
hitched  to  one  end  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  I  presume 
might  thus  have  been  hauled  off  the  field.  Now, 
that  sod  is  nearly  gone  ;  in  most  places  the  ground 
is  friable  and  mellow,  a  few  clods  and  roots  remain, 
and  there  were  a  good  many  sticks  and  stems  of 
long-buried  timber  which  the  plows  turned  up. 
These,  with  the  stones  on  that  part  next  to  the  up¬ 
land,  were  being  picked  off,  and  a  new  drain,  to 
cut  off  the  springs  gt  the  foot  of  a  stony  slope,  had 
been  dug,  and  was  being  stoned  up  and  partly 
filled  with  the  fine  stones  off  the  meadow.  A  big 
wall  has  been  built  along  this  slope,  to  get  rid  of 
the  stones  ;  it  is  about  5  feet  high,  and  from  6  to  9 
feet  wide.  A  wall-layer  employed  on  the  farm, 
builds  from  7  to  9  rods  of  a  single  wall  34  feet  high 
in  a  day,  assisted  by  one  laborer— rapid  work  that. 

Disk  Harrows  Again. 

Mr.  Storrs  was  trying  the  Randal  harrow  in  the 
meadow,  and  it  did  capital  work,  especially  upon 
those  parts  where  a  tooth  harrow  would  tear  up 
the  not  yet  thoroughly  disintegrated  sods,  and  roll 
them  over  the  surface.  The  operation  of  the 
disks  is  to  hold  a  6od  down,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  scrape  or  cut  a  slice  of  soil  off  from  it— that  is, 
when  the  sods  are  very  tough.  When,  however,  they 
are  tender,  the  disks  cut  them  up,  and  so  disturb 
them  as  to  prevent  growth — either  turning  the 
pieces  over,  or  scraping  up  the  soil  adhering  to 
them.  Several  times  harrowing  will  make  mellow 
ground  even  of  a  green  sward.  On  the  tough  spots 
the  harrow  had  to  be  heavily  loaded,  so  that  with  the 
driver  the  whole  weight  was  probably  equivalent  to 
309  or  350  lbs.  This  would  have  put  the  disks  in 
above  their  axles  if  it  had  been  in  ordinary  ground, 
but  here  they  ran  just  deep  enough  to  work  well. 

I  have  known  and  approved  these  harrows  ever 
since  Mr.  Nishwitz  put  his  first  disk  harrow  upon 
the  market  through  the  agency  of  the  New  York 
Plow  Company,  though  I  have  never  used  them 
upon  my  own  farm,  until  this  year,  it  being  stony 
and  rough.  This  year,  Messrs.  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 
sent- out  some  for  me  to  try,  and  report  to  them  as 
to  their  comparative  merits.  We  gave  the  harrows 
a  very  thorough  trial,  on  all  sorts  of  ground,  and 
they  have  done  excee'dingly  well.  In  the  matter  of 
actual  pulverization,  they  do  not  work  so  well  as 
the  square-toothed  harrows  ;  but  they  make  mel¬ 
low  soil,  and  do  not  tear  up  the  sods  ;  they  cover 
broadcast  grain  splendidly,  and  leave  the  land 
level,  and  in  good  shape,  with  little  sod  showing. 

Sliortborn  Cattle. 

Every  time  that  I  see  a  good  herd  of  Shorthorns, 
1  am  oppressed  with  feeling  that  other  breeds  are 
are  not  of  very  much  account  after  all.  Not  that  I 
hold  this  opinion,  nor  that  anybody  does,  but  the 
contrast  between  such  a  herd  and  the  Jersey,  and 
Ayrshire,  and  Devon  herds  is  so  great,  and  the  cows 
are  so  broad,  and  straight-backed,  and  deep,  square¬ 
bodied,  and  big-uddered,  and  soft  and  mellow- 
hided,  and  so  abundautly  clothed  with  beautiful 
wavy  hair,  and  have  such  prettily  incurved  horns, 
and  carry  their  heavy  bodies  on  such  proportion¬ 
ately  light  limbs,  and  altogether  are  so  high-bred  in 
6tyle,  and  so  majestic  in  presence,  both  bulls  and 
cows,  that  other  breeds  suffer  in  comparison.  Mr. 
Storrs’  farmer  showed  an  eight  months’  old  calf  that 
weighed  about  700  pounds  ;  yet  had  been  fed  only 
simple  food,  with  a  daily  ration  of  skimmed  milk. 

Clean  Roadsides. 

The  roads  throughout  this  country  are  so  wide 
that  the  broad  strips  of  neglected  ground  between 
wall  and  wagon  track  make  the  journey  along 
many  highways  seem  to  be  through  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  low  trees,  bushes  and  briars,  stones  and 
rubbish.  Now,  my  friend  of  North  Mansfield  is  a 
naturally  neat  and  orderly  man,  and  this  state  of 
things,  prevalent  as  it  was  in  his  neighborhood — 
and  in  whose  neighborhood  is  it  not  prevalent,  un¬ 
less  some  lover  of  neatness  and  thrift  has  made  a 
stir  among  the  rubbish— distressed  him  not  a  little, 


so  he  has  kept  his  men  at  work  along  the  roadsides* 
whenever  they  have  had  spare  time,  hacking  away 
with  their  bush-scythes,  and  clearing  away  what¬ 
ever  is  unsightly,  until  one  may  now  recognize 
land  which  he  owns  by  the  clean  greensward 
which  everywhere  extends  from  the  fence  to  the 
roadway.  The  small  outlay  will  be  more  than  re¬ 
compensed  in  most  cases  by  the  strip  of  good  grass 
land  which  is  virtually  added  to  the  farm.  I  have 
such  a  strip— a  short  one,  I  regret  to  say — from 
which  I  get  at  least  one  cutting  of  good  hay  every 
year,  and  every  man  might  do  the  same  where  the 
dust  and  wash  of  the  road  keeps  the  ground  in 
good  heart.  Neglected  roadsides  and  hedge-rows 
are  nurseries  for  all  the  weeds  that  can  pester  a 
farmer  ;  they  are  lodging  places  for  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits,  skulking  places  for  foxes  and  other  vermin, 
and  no  good  anyhow 

The  ISusli-scytlie  in  tlie  Pastures. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  roadside  that  the  bush- 
scythe  may  be  swung  to  advantage.  Let  the  men 
get  over  the  fence ;  not  that  most  farmers  will  have 
the  roadsides  cleaned  up  first,  but  whether  or  no, 
there  will  unfortunately  be  a  fence  to  get  over.  1 
heartily  wish  there  were  no  fences,  nor  any  need  of 
them.  This,  though  written  in  May,  will  be  l  ead 
in  July,  and  that  will  be  just  the  time  when  the 
bush-scythe  will  do  the  most  telling  aud  killing  ser 
vice.  From  the  1st,  or  better,  the  middle  of  June,  to 
the  1st  of  August,  the  bushes  may  be  cut  to  death 
very  easily.  Earlier  there  is  so  much  of  the  stored 
vitality,  which  enables  plants  to  push  such  vigorous 
growths  in  the  spring,  still  left  in  the  roots  and 
stumps,  that  they  grow  right  on  after  being  cut 
down,  with  scarcely  diminished  vigor;  and  later 
the  ripening  wood  and  fresh  stores  of  pabulum 
laid  up  for  the  next  spring’s  needs,  will  so  far  have 
increased  that  the  cutting  will  not  be  fatal  If  we 
attack  the  enemy  when  his  provender  is  lowest, 
“  between  hay  and  grass,”  victory  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  perch  upon  our  scythes. 

Cutting;  Brusli  in  Winter, 

or  early  spring,  has  some  advantages,  especially 
where  sheep,  colts,  or  even  calves,  are  pastured ; 
for  the  succulent  stems  of  briars  and  rose-bushes, 
white  birch,  and  many  other  shrubs,  are  so  much 
relished  by  them  that  the  amount  of  feed  is  real¬ 
ly  greater ;  and  they  keep  the  growth  dowD, 
in  the  case  of  sheep,  to  such  a  degree  that  many 
things  will  be  killed  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

X  Farm  Lumber-yard. 

One  thing  more  before  I  leave  Mansfield.  With 
plenty  of  space  along  the  road  near  his  house  and 
barns,  where  he  could  pile  saw-logs,  fence-rails,, 
and  posts,  boards,  and  timber,  Mr.  Storrs  actually 
bought  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  lumber-yard. 
Here  are  the  piles  of  plank  for  stone-boats  and 
such  like,  for  stable  flooring,  boards  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  posts,  rails,  and  old  and  new  lumber,  and 
timber  of  all  sorts.  Since  seeing  this  yard,  and  the 
convenience  of  it,  I  have  wondered  at  the  rubbish 
which  thrifty  and  good  farmers  suffer  to  accumu¬ 
late  about  their  houses  and  barns,  and  especially 
along  the  roadside  near  their  houses.  It  is  so 
easily  and  conveniently  remedied. 


-Feeding  Poke. — Pork  is  now  lower  than  it  has 
been  for  30  years,  and  the  prospect  for  those  who 
have  many  hogs  is  not  agreeable.  Yet  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  sacrifice  good  herds  on  this  account. 
Those  who  have  not,  will  find  this  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  weed  out  their  stock,  and  replace  it  with 
a  better  quality  of  animals  in  preparation  for  the 
time  which  is  certain  to  come,  when  pork  shall 
again  bear  a  profitable  value.  The  chief  profit  from 
pure-bred  stock  consists  in  its  early  maturity  ;  and 
the  fact  that  a  pig  of  a  well  selected  breed  and 
properly  fed,  can  be  made  fit  for  the  barrel  at  less 
than  a  year  old,  makes  it  of  far  greater  worth 
than  one  which  requires  two  years  to  arrive  at  a 
salable  condition.  To  keep  only  the  best  stockr 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  rears  animals 
for  sale  ;  and  there  is  no  better  time  to  begin  to  im¬ 
prove  one’s  stock  than  when  the  value  is  low,  and 
it  can  be  done  at  the  least  expense. 
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Talks  on  Farm  Crops— Mo,  17. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm," 
“ Harris  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 

The  Doctor  used  to  he  a  great  advocate  tor  hoe¬ 
ing  early  in  the  morning.  A  neighbor  of  his,  a 
German  gardener,  was  quite  celebrated  for  raising 
large  crops  of  cabbage,  and  the  Doctor  thought  it 
was  because  he  hoed  while  the  dew  was  on,  and  he 
used  to  tell  me  this  because  he  wanted  me  to  rise 
earlier.  All  1  can  say  is,  that  if  anybody  wants  to 
hoe  cabbages  before  sunrise,  I  have  no  objection. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  small  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  they  secure  in  this  way  is  of  much  beuefit  to 
the  plants.  The  hoeing,  especially  deep  hoeing,  is 
good,  but  the  thorough  use  of  a  horse  cultivator  is 
better.  And  I  do  not  see  any  special  advantage  in 
working  horses  before  breakfast.  If  men  and 
horses  get  a  good  night’s  rest,  and  are  in  the  field 
by  half-past  six,  prepared  to  do  a  good  day’s  work, 
it  is  all  I  ask.  If  they  are  half  an  hour  later  in  the 
stable,  provided  the  time  was  spent  in  cleaning  the 
horses,  I  should  not  object.  And  so  at  noon  and 
night.  I  would  rather  the  horses  were  thoroughly 
cleaned,  their  shoulders  washed,  the  collars  ex¬ 
amined,  and  everything  made  neat  and  comforta¬ 
ble,  than  to  have  the  men  keep  at  work  until  after 
sundown.  Men  and  horses  that  work  early  and 
late,  are  apt  to  loiter  during  the  day.  Fewer  hours 
and  livelier  and  more  energetic  work  will  be  one  of 
the  features  of  our  coming  agriculture.  I  like  to 
see  a  man  work  when  he  works. 

“Never  mind  all  that,”  said  the  Deacon.  “I 
think  you  will  admit  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  stir 
the  ground  when  the  dew  is  on.” 

“Certainly,”  said  I,  “and  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
stir  the  ground  when  the  dew  is  not  on.  Or  rather, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  cultivate  and  hoe  and  kill 
weeds.  The  weeds  on  many  an  acre  of  potatoes  and 
corn  pump  up  more  water  from  the  soil  every  day 
than  all  the  hoeing  you  could  do  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  to  coverup  dew,  would  furnish  in  a  month.  The 
fact  is,  the  water  from  a  slight  shower,  or  from  the 
heaviest  dews,  rarely  reaches  the  roots  of  plants.” 

“  You  need  not  tell  me,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  that 
the  dews  and  showers  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  crops.” 

“  No  one  doubts  it,”  said  the  Doctor.  “  The 
dews  and  slight  showers  check  evaporation.  To  a 
certain  extent  they  give  the  plants  rest.  During  a 
hot  day,  we  all  know  that  the  leaves  ofocorn  curl 
up.  The  evaporation  of  water  from  the  plants  is 
greater  than  the  roots  can  take  up.  But  during 
the  night,  evaporation  is  checked,  and  the  roots 
keep  pumping  up  water  .from  the  soil,  and  in  the 
morning  the  plants  are  full  of  sap.  Probably  the 
main  reason  why  plaster  is  so  beneficial  to  clover, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  checks  evaporation.” 

“That  is  a  new  idea  tome,”  said  the  Deacon. 
“  We  all  know  that  plastered  clover  is  full  of  sap 
in  a  morning,  and  the  dew  lies  on  it  longer.  I  sup¬ 
posed  the  plaster  attracted  moisture  from  the  air.” 

“Not  it,”  said  the  Doctor.  “It  has  no  such 
power.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  if  you  have 
two  plants  growing  in  vessels  of  water,  and  you  put 
plaster  in  one  and  leave  it  out  of  the  other,  the  one 
with  the  plaster  will  evaporate  less  water  than  the 
other.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  throws 
new  light  on  the  action  of  plaster  as  a  fertilizer.” 

“It  shows,”  said  I,  “  that  plaster  is  likely  to  be 
of  far  greater  benefit  on  rich  land  than  on  poor 
land.  And  I  think  experience  shows  that  the  bet¬ 
ter  we  farm,  and  the  drier  the  season,  the  more 
good  do  we  get  from  the  use  of  plaster  on  corn, 
peas,  potatoes,  and  clover.” 

“I  thought  you  would  say  that,”  remarked  the 
Deacon.  “  You  seem  to  have  no  faith  in  anything 
except  draining,  killing  weeds,  and  making  manure. 
And  I  will  say  this  for  you,  that  your  underdraining 
has  given  you  this  spring  a  great  advantage  over 
those  of  us  whose  land  is  not  drained.  I  have  rare¬ 
ly  known  the  land  so  wet.” 

“  Why,  then,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  do  you  not  go 
to  work  and  underdrain  ?  The  mere  advantage  of 
being  able  to  plow  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  labor  and  expense 
of  draining  the  land.  Farmers  cannot  keep  ug 


with  the  discoveries  of  the  age,  and  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  wonderful  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers,  unless  they  drain 
the  land  wherever  drainage  is  needed.” 

“  Good,’  ’  said  I,  “  that  is  pre-eminently  true  ;  and 
it  is  also  true  that  artificial  fertilizers  do  very  little 
good  unless  we  secure  good  tilth.  And  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  good  tilth  if  the  land  is  not  drained 
either  naturally  or  artificially.  When  tho  land  is 
drained,  we  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  our  im¬ 
provements.  Our  cold  winters  and  hot  summers 
give  us  great  advantages.” 

“I  would  like  to  know  how,”  said  the  Deacon. 

“The  winters  are  long,”  said  I,  “  and  this  gives 
us  time  to  make  preparation  for  the  busy  season. 
The  summer  is  hot  and  dry,  and  this  gives  us  a 
grand  chance  to  kill  weeds.  The  autumn  is  long, 
and  this  gives  us  time  to  prepare  for  the  sharp 
work  of  our  late  and  short  spring.  But  all  this  re¬ 
quires  great  promptness  and  energy,  and  no  little 
forethought,  and  good  judgment.  There  is  one 
thing  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of — we  must 
get  our  land  ready  for  spring  crops  the  summer 
and  autumn  previous.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  in  summer-fallowing,”’  said 
the  Doctor.  “And  you  yourself,  though  you  ad¬ 
vocate  the  practice,  seldom  adopt  it.” 

“All  the  worse  for  me,”  said  I;  “I  have  fre¬ 
quently  sown  land  to  oats  or  barley  when  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  me  to  have  summer-fal¬ 
lowed  the  land.  I  do  not  say  the  two  crops,  barley 
and  wheat,  will  not  bring  in  more  money  than  one 
crop  of  wheat  after  a  summer-fallow.  But  look  at 
the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  land  !  Look 
at  the  clover  after  a  good  summer-fallow  on  strong, 
dry  land,  especially  if  you  have  used  lime.  But  if 
we  can  not  afford  to  summer-fallow,  we  can  afford 
to  fall-fallow.  I  have  plowed  some  of  my  land 
three  times  this  spring  for  mangel-wurzel.  If  I  had 
plowed  it  twice  last  autumn,  one  plowing  this 
spring  would  have  made  it  in  better  condition.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Charley,  “  and  the  land  that  is 
plowed  early  in  the  fall,  and  well  worked,  turns  up 
well  in  the  spring,  and  is  fine  and  mellow.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  I,  “  much  depends  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  It  would  be  absurd  to  plow  light, 
sandy,  or  mucky  land  as  often  as  clayey  land.  The 
sandy-land  farmer  has  many  advantages  over  the 
heavy-land  farmer.  And  this  is  particularly  the 
case  since  the  introduction  of  good  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  reasonable  prices.  1  have  both  kinds  of 
land  on  almost  every  field  on  my  farm.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  nuisance.  The  sandy  knolls  require 
more  manure,  and  the  clayey  intervals  more  and 
better  tillage.  By  a  little  planning,  you  can  plow 
the  heavy  portions  of  the  field  in  the  fall,  say  in 
September,  while  the  sandy  portions  can  remain  in 
grass  and  be  pastured.  Put  three  horses  on  to  the 
plow,  and  turn  the  sod  over,  and  then  roll  the  land.” 

“I  have  thought,”  said  Charley,  “that  I  was 
pretty  good  at  working  and  cultivating  land,  but 
every  time  I  visit  one  of  our  nurserymen  or  market 
gardeners,  1  come  home  feeling  that  we  have 
much  to  learn  and  still  more  to  practice.  ‘  Com¬ 
paring  ourselves  with  ourselves  is  not  wise.’  We 
certainly  cultivate  our  corn  and  potatoes  more  thor- 
ougly  than  people  did  twenty  years  ago.  We  have 
better  cultivators,  and  use  them  more  frequently. 
But  still,  as  compared  with  our  nurserymen,  mar¬ 
ket-gardeners,  seed-growers,  and  even  with  our 
best  farmers,  most  of  us  are  still  clod-hoppers  ! 
We  must  wake  up.  We  must  have  more  faith  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  soil.  We  must  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  thorough  cultivation.  We  must  have 
fewer  clods  to  hop,  and  less  weeds  to  hoe.  We 
can  farm  better,  and  more  profitably,  if  we  only 
make  up  our  minds  to  keep  ahead  of  our  work.” 

“  Which  sounds  very  fine,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  but 
how  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  ” 

“  I  can  tell  you,  Deacon,”  said  the  Doctor,  “how 
you  can  do  it.  Hire  an  extra  man,  and  never  let 
your  horses  be  idle.  Keep  them  cultivating,  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  and  working  the  land  whenever  you 
have  opportunity.  Give  your  corn  a  good  horse- 
hoeing  each  way,  once  a  week,  all  through  July. 
Cultivate  the  potatoes  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 
Do  not  sow  corn-fodder  broadcast,  but  drill  it  in 
rows  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  the  use  of  the 


horse-hoe.  The  benefit  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
labor,  and  the  appearance  of  the  land  after  the  crop 
is  harvested  will  be  almost  certain  to  induce  you  to 
adopt  a  better  general  system  of  farming.  As  soon 
as  a  crop  is  off  the  land,  plow  it.  No  matter  how 
clean  it  is,  plow  it.  No  matter  how  foul  it  is,  plow 
it.  You  will  find  no  lack  of  work  for  your  teams. 
I  go  about  the  country  a  good  deal,  and  while  I 
sympathize  with  a  man  who  is  poor  and  behind 
hand  with  his  work  from  lack  of  means,  I  have  lit¬ 
tle  respect  for  a  well-to-do  farmer  who  digs  his 
potatoes  in  August  and  lets  the  vines  lie  scattered 
all  over  the  lots  until  the  next  spring.  It  has  a 
slovenly  appearance.  It  is  bad  taste  and  bad  farm¬ 
ing.  Why  put  off  until  spring  any  work  that  can 
be  done  to  far  greater  advantage  now  ?  ” 

“  If  I  did  plow  my  laud  after  digging  potatoes,” 
6aid  the  Deacon,  “  I  would  sow  it  to  rye,  and  plow 
it  under  for  manure  next  spring.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  Doctor;  “I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection.  Do  what  you  like.  Only  do  not  let  the 
land  and  the  horses  lie  idle.” 

“If  I  plow  the  land,”  said  the  Deacon,  “and 
sow  nothing  until  spring,  does  it  not  lie  idle?” 

“Not  a  bit,”  said  the  Doctor.  “It  lies  idle  if 
you  don’t  plow  it.  A  -weedy  corn-stubble,  or  a 
potato  field,  left  as  though  the  hens  bad  been 
scratching  the  potatoes  out  of  the  hills,  has  an  idle 
loaferisli  look.  But  plow  it,  and  make  it  neat  and 
clean,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  was  up  and  dressed 
and  ready  for  business  !  ” 


Lean  Cattle  for  Europe. 

Good  news  for  American  stock-breeders  is  the 
demand  for  live  cattle  by  German  and  English  farm¬ 
ers.  Recently  a  ship-load  of  Western  cattle  were 
landed  in  Tunning,  to  be  fattened  on  the  rich  pas¬ 
tures  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Relative  prices  of 
young  stock  there  and  in  this  country  warrant  the 
importation  of  these  young  lean  cattle  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  This  cargo,  numbering  323  head,  15  horses, 
and  46  swine,  besides  some  fat  cattle,  horses,  and 
swine  for  England,  were  purchased  at  Chicago, %and 
were  so  well  received  by  the  German  farmers  that 
the  vessel  was  at  once  sent  back  for  another  lot. 
“The  ship  arrived  in  the  harbor  under  salutes  of 
cannon  and  a  display  of  flags,  and  hundreds  of 
people  lined  the  quay.”  There  is  also  quite  a  de¬ 
mand  in  England  for  lean  cattle  and  hogs  for  fat¬ 
ting  ;  and  in  the  embargo  against  the  importation 
of  live  cattle  at  English  ports,  an  exception  is  made 
in  favor  of  those  from  America.  This,  together 
with  the  increasing  call  for  finely  bred  stock  from 
this  country  for  Europe,  argues  well  for  our  agri¬ 
cultural  interests.  The  more  our  attention  is  paid 
to  stock-farming,  instead  of  such  exclusive  grain 
and  other  crop  production,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
our  farming.  English  agriculture  dates  its  present 
advanced  position  from  the  beginning  of  heavy 
stocking  of  its  farms  and  generous  feeding,  which 
added  largely  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  caus¬ 
ed  a  consequent  increase  in  the  yield  of  crops. 

- - - - - M  O  B— - -  - . 

Wool  and  Mutton. 


Wool  is  low  ;  and  wool  producers  look  in  vain  for 
any  hopeful  sign  of  returning  high  prices.  Threat¬ 
ened  changes  in  the  tariff  cause  uncertainty ;  which 
inevitably  acts  unfavorably  upon  the  production  of 
an  important  staple  like  wool.  But  with  or  without 
a  tariff,  we  have  no  fear  that  wool  can  not  be  profita¬ 
bly  produced  in  this  country.  We  have  an  enormous 
business  in  manufacturing  woollen  goods,  which 
must  be  supplied  with  home  grown  materia).  Not 
many  months  ago  we  gave  some  facts  in  this  regard 
whch  have  been  widely  republished  by  other  journals 
and  which  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  Those  facts  showed  conclusively  that,  no 
kind  of  wool  we  could  produce  could  go  a  begging 
for  a  market  while  the  people  needed  carpets,  blank¬ 
ets,  and  woollen  clothing.  We  shall  probably  have  to 
wait  many  years  before  seeing  wool  sell  at  a  dollar 
a  pound ;  perhaps  it  may  never  bring  that  figure 
again.  But  as  a  rule  a  sheep  pays  its  expenses  with 
its  wool,  and  gives  us  a  lamb  as  profit  under  the 
worst  of  circumstances.  This  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
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tory.  Further  than  this,  the  sheep  husbandmen  of 
this  country  must  pay  more  attention  to  mutton  :  in¬ 
stead  of  being  quite  secondary,  it  should  be  of  equal 
importance  with  wool ;  and  when  it  is  so  considered, 
and  breeding  is  conducted  accordingly,  the  price  of 
wool  will  no  longer  determine  the  absolute  profits 
or  losses  of  the  business.  Mutton  production  has 
been  greatly  neglected  by  our  sheep  farmers,  but 
on  the  lower  prices  of  wool,  we  trust  it  may  take  its 
due  prominence,  as  the  demand  is  increasing,  and  al¬ 
ways  brings  a  relatively  high  price.  As  in  all  cases 
“the  best,  pays  the  best,”  it  is  the  business  of  far¬ 
mers  to  choose  that  kind  of  sheep  which  will  give 
the  most  and  best  wool,  the  highest  quality  of  mut¬ 
ton,  and  which  are  sure  and  prolific  breeders.  Even 
in  the  far  West,  where  wool  should  pay  handsomely 
at  25  cents  a  pound,  and  where  pasture  is  the  cheap¬ 
est,  it  is  found  to  pay  the  best  to  infuse  pure  blood 
into  the  flock,  thereby  producing  superior  wool. 
How  much  more  then  should  Eastern  w'ool  growers 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  improve  their  flocks  so  as 
better  to  meet  the  present  difficulties. 
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1.  POST  &  PLANK  LADDERS. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Barn  Ladders. — Our  frequent  correspondent, 
L.  D.  Snook,  of  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  some  de¬ 
vices  for  barn  ladders, 
which,  although  not  al¬ 
together  new,  may  be 
fresh  to  many  young 
farmers.  Figure  1  re¬ 
presents  two  kinds  of 
these.  That  upon  the 
right  hand  consists  of  a 
plank  fixed  to  the  side 
of  the  building  where 
needed,  in  which  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  alter¬ 
nate  holes  are  cut,  as 
shown,  to  serve  as  steps. 
Another  method  is  to 
insert  pins  into  a  post  of 
the  frame  by  which  the 
ascent  to  an  upper  floor 
can  be  made  with  ease. 
Or  a  ladder,  as  indi¬ 
cated  at  figure  2,  may 
be  affixed  to  the  frame. 

Stone  Gatherer  and 
Clevis. — J.  L.  Douglas, 
of  Belleville,  N.  J.,  sends  a  sketch  of  an  implement 
for  gathering  stone  and  mellowing  the  ground  (see 
fig.  4),  which  is  made  as  follows.  A  plank  8  inches 
wide  at  each  end,  and  12  inches  wide  in  the  center, 
and  three  inches  thick,  is  cut  in  the  shape  shown. 
Holes  8  inches  apart  are  bored,  and  teeth,  made  as 
at  figure  6,  are  fastened  therein.  The  plank  is 
secured  fo  a  tongue, 
and  strengthened  with 
braces  bolted  at  each 
end.  Handles  are  affix¬ 
ed  to  guide  the  imple¬ 
ment  when  in  use.  The 
whiffle  trees  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  screw  eyes 
and  rings  (fig.  5)  at  each 
end,  where  they  are 
protected  by  broad 
bands  of  iron  to  pre¬ 
vent  splitting.  The 
implement, when  drawn 
over  the  ground, gathers 
any  stones  that  will  not 
pass  between  the  teeth, 
and  can  be  made  to 
leave  them  in  rows  so 
as  to  be  easily  picked  up 
for  removal.  The  teeth 

Fig.2.-LADDER  IN  FRAME.  ^  ^  p]acesby 

means  of  nuts  in  the  screws  at  the  upper  ends,  a 
washer  being  placed  beneath  each  nut  to  protect 
the  wood.  At  figure  3  is  shown  a  clevis  suitable 
for  a  plow,  harrow,  or  stone-boat.  It  is  provided 
with  a  swivel  hook,  fastened  by  a  nut  and  screw. 

A  Spring  Latch  for  a  Gate  —  Gate  Posts.— 
•“O.  B.,”  Brumfield  Station,  Ky.,  sends  these  items: 


The  latch  shown  at  figure  8  is  made  of  hard-wood ; 
is  2  feet  long,  3  inches  wide  for  5  inches  of  its 
length  where  it  enters  the  post,  and  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide  for  the  rest. 
It  works  between  the 
upright  bars  of  the  gate, 
and  is  kept  in  place  by 
pins  passing  through 
these,  and  seen  at  P. 
The  other  end  works 
between  short  pieces 
fastened  to  the  level 
bars  of  the  gate  at  T. 
The  spring,  S,  is  made 
of  locust  or  other  tough 
timber,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  two  lower  bars. 
A  pin,  marked  1,  re¬ 
ceives  the  force  of  the 
spring,  and  another  marked  2,  prevents  the  latch 
from  going  too  far.  The  catch  should  be  made 
of  a  piece  of  liard-wood  4  inches  wide,  6  inches 
long,  and  11  thiclr,  beveled  at  one  end  for  half 
an  inch.  A  mortise  is  cut  in  the  post,  an  inch 
from  its  front  edge,  1  inch  wide  and  deep,  and 
4  inches  long.  The  pin,  2,  is  placed  so  that 
the  latch  will  enter  the  post  I  of  an  inch.  The 
wood  of  the  post  between  the  catch  and  the  mor¬ 
tise,  is  cut  away  with  a  chisel,  and  given  the  same 
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Fig.  4.— DOUGLAS’  STONE  GATHERER. 

slope  as  the  catch.  This  is  shown  at  figure  7 ;  the 
piece  added  to  the  post  being  shown  by  the  dark 
shaded  portion.  An  arrangement  of  gate  posts, 
whereby  any  danger  of  sagging  of  the  gate  is 
avoided,  is  shown  at  figure  9.  The  blocks,  A,  and 
the  sill,  P,  which  is  aided  by  the  wedges,  W,  hold 
the  posts  rigidly,  and  enable  them  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  gate. 


Self-Binding  Harvesters.— There  is  never  a 
need  for  a  thing  but  it  comes  to  our  hand  through 
the  skill  of  the  inventor  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  manufacturer.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  immense  plains  of  North¬ 
west  Minnesota  as  a  wheat-growing 
country,  opened  up  a  demand  for  a  self¬ 
binding  harvester,  and  the  almost  im¬ 
mediate  supply  of  several  different  effec¬ 
tive  machines,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
wheat  -  growing  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Fields  of  thousands  of  acres  in  extent 
are  now  frequent,  and  one  Minnesota 
farmer  is  operating  76  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  the  present  season,  the  total 
capacity  of  which  will  be  1,500  acres  per  day.  This 
is  farming  on  a  grand  scale,  cnly  possible  by  the 
fortunate  coincidence  of  immense  tracts  of  fertile 
level  land,  and  'harvesters  of  this  complete  char¬ 
acter.  The  moderate  cost  of  these  machines,  how¬ 
ever,  should  induce  their  use  on  smaller  farms,  or 


Fig.  5. 


their  ownership  by  persons  who  will  harvest  grain 
on  contract,  the  same  as  threshing  is  done. 


Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  process  of  putting  up  ordinary  fruits  in  self¬ 
sealing  glass  jars  is  now  so  simple  and  well  under¬ 
stood,  that  it  is  practised  in  al¬ 
most  every  family.  Those  who 
readily  succeed  with  peaches, 
pears,  the  various  berries,  etc., 
find  that  when  they  try  tomatoes, 
green  corn,  and  other  vegetables, 
in  the  same  manner,  they  fail  al¬ 
together  ;  and  as  the  season  ap¬ 
proaches,  we  receive  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  about  canning  these  ar¬ 
ticles.  There  is  no  secret  about 
canning  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  etc., 
but  the  trouble  is  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  not  one  that  can  well  be 
performed  by  women,  and  with  the 
ordinary  appliances  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  treatment  required  by 
these  make  tin  cans  necessary, 
and  involves  a  long  boiling  after 
they  are  sealed  up.  The  Oneida 
Community,  celebrated  for  the  Fig.  6.— TOOTH, 
excellence  of  their  products, 
long  ago  published  freely  every  step  of  their  pro¬ 
cess,  and  others  have  given  accounts  of  the  meth¬ 
ods,  and  the  more  there  is  known  about  them,  the 
more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  canning  of  cer¬ 
tain  articles  is  a  distinct  branch  of  manufacture 
that  can  no  more  be  readily  introduced  into  the  fam¬ 
ily  than  shoemaking  or  weaving.  The  general  rou¬ 
tine  is,  to  fill  tin  cans  vdth  the  article  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  to  solder  tight.  The  cans  are  then 
placed  in  a  boiler  of  water,  or  in  a  tank  which  can 
be  supplied  with  high-pressure  steam,  and  kept  at 
the  temperature  of  the  water  or  steam  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  This  operation  is  called  in  the  trade 
“processing,”  and  much  of  the  success  depends 
upon  the  length  of  time 
each  particular  article  is 
“processed.”  Some  years 
ago  we  went  through  a  can¬ 
ning  establishment  with  its 
proprietor, who  kindly  show¬ 
ed  us  every  detail  of  pre¬ 
paring  aful  putting  up.  At 
last  we  reached  the  great  vat, 
where  hundreds  of  cans 
were  being  boiled  in  water. 

“How  long  are  these  -cooked  here?”  we  asked. 
“  Ah,  that  is  our  process  !  ”  was  the  reply,  and  that 
was  the  only  secret  we  found  about  the  whole  es¬ 
tablishment.  Some  manufacturers,  instead  of  cook¬ 
ing  the  cans  in  water,  use  a  strong  brine  of  salt,  or 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  either  of  which  boils  at  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  clear  water,  and  in¬ 
sures  a  more  thorough  cooking.  Green  corn  is  one 
of  the  articles  about  which  the  most  frequent  in¬ 
quiry  is  made,  and  is  one  which  gives  the  regular 
canners  more  trouble 
than  any  other.  The 
corn  is  cut  from  the 
cob,  and  the  cans  fill¬ 
ed.  In  some  establish¬ 
ments  the  cobs  are 
boiled  in  water,  and  the 
liquor  thus  obtained  is 
used  to  fill  up  the  cans 
so  that  there  may  be 
no  air  spaces  among 
the  kernels  ;  others  use 
a  weak  syrup  of  sugar 
and  salt,  to  fill  up  with. 
The  cans  are  then 
soldered  tight,  leaving 
a  vent-hole,  a  mere 
pin-hole,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  cover,  open, 
and  “processed,”  i.  e. 
set  in  a  vat  of  water, 

_,.  o  and  boiled  for  two 

Fig,  3. — CLEVIS.  t'  i  .  ,, 

&  hours.  Each  can  is  then 

taken  out,  set  upon  a  bench  with  a  sudden  jar,  to 


Fig.  7. — MORTICE 
FOR  LATCH. 
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shake  the  com  down,  and  allow  the  steam  to  es¬ 
cape  ;  the  top  of  the  can  is  then  pressed  inwards  as 
much  as  possible,  the  vent-hole  soldered  tight,  and 
then  the  cans  are  returned  to  the  vat,  and  “pro¬ 
cessed  ”  for  four  hours  longer.  Tomatoes  are  can¬ 
ned  in  a  similar  manner,  but  they  require  less  than 


Fig.  9.— gate  posts. — {See  opposite  page.) 


half  as  much  boiling  in  the  “process.”  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  difficulties  attending  these  operations 
in  an  ordinary  household  are  such  that  it  can  sel¬ 
dom  be  advisable,  especially  as  the  products  are 
sold  at  such  moderate  prices,  to  undertake  them  in 
the  household.  We  are  sometimes  written  to  for 
instructions  by  those  who  would  undertake  can¬ 
ning  as  a  business.  To  such  we  would  say  that 
it  would  be  highly  unsafe  to  start  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  with  no  other  knowledge  than  they  could  get 
from  the  mere  instructions  of  any  one — even  those 
the  most  experienced.  It  is  a  trade,  of  which,  like 
any  other  trade,  the  general  principles  can  be  de¬ 
scribed,  but  success  will  depend  upon  skilled  ma¬ 
nipulation,  which  can  only  be  given-  by  those  who 
have  worked  at  it.  Such  persons  should  either  em¬ 
ploy  a  skilled  foreman  or  superintendent. 


Heatness  In  the  Dairy. 


Fig.  1.— FOR  CLEANING  COWS. 


Quality  is  always  a  measure  of  value ;  and  unless 
perfect  cleanliness  is  observed,  the  quality  of 
butter  or  cheese  can  not  be  of  the  best.  The  dairy¬ 
man  or  farmer  may  not  perceive  any  difference,  but 
the  expert  buyer,  or  the  fastidious  consumer,  will 
instantly  detect  inferiority  in  flavor,  and  hence  be 
slow  to  purchase.  Means  for  washing  or  brushing 

cows  are  rarely 
seen  in  a  stable, 
and  still  less  fre¬ 
quently  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  for 
cleansing  the 
hands  of  the  milk¬ 
ers.  So  that  in  the 
great  majority  of 
cases  impurities 
invariably  get  in¬ 
to  the  pail,  are 
dissolved  by  the  milk,  and  become  absorbed  by  the 
butter.  Dairymen  admit  the  value  of  cleanliness 
and  skill;  but  are  not  always  aware  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  proper  cleanliness.  As  a  blind  man  has 
no  conception  of  a  brilliant  sunset,  so  some  per¬ 
sons  can  not  understand  what  perfect  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  purity  are.  We  were  never  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  fact 
than  when  visiting  the 
Echo  Farm  Dairy  at 
Litchfield,  Ct.  There  the 
stalls  were  cleanly  sand¬ 
ed,  and  without  6tain  ; 
not  a  loose  hair  was  to 
be  found  upon  the  cows  ; 
the  stable  was  spacious, 
airy,  and  well  lighted ; 

the  cows  udders  were  scrupulously  clean ;  the 
milker’s  hands  were  carefully  washed  before 
milking,  and  even  the  conversation  of  the  hired 
men  was  clean,  foul  language  or  noisy  talk  being 
forbidden  and  avoided.  The  most  scrupulous 


Fig.  2. — WATER-BOX. 


cleanliness  was  carried  out  in  the  dairy,  every  uten¬ 
sil  was  pure  and  bright,  and  the  dairymaid  who 
superintended  the  butter-making  was  a  pattern  of 
feminine  neatness.  No  one,  however  fastidious 
or  exacting,  could  object  to  the  product  of  this 
dairy  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  methods 
could  not  be  observed  anywhere.  A  cottage  can 
be  kept  as  clean  as  a  palace ;  and  a  very  ordinary 
dairy  can  be  made  as  clean  as  that  of  the  Echo  Farm. 

We  give  herewith  a  few  hints  as  to  how  this 
cleanly  management  may  be  practised  : — All  drop¬ 
pings  should  be  removed  out  at  least  once  a  day. 
The  litter  should  be  short  ;  sand,  sawdust,  or  earth, 
being  better  than  straw. 

The  cows  should  be 
cleaned,  carded,  and 
brushed  daily,  and  in 
the  spring,  when  the 
coat  is  falling  off,  they 
should  be  brushed  be¬ 
fore  each  milking.  The 
stable  should  be  well 
lighted,  and  kept  white¬ 
washed  and  free  from 
dust  and  cobwebs.  Be¬ 
fore  the  milking,  the 
udders  should  be  brush¬ 
ed,  wiped,  or  washed; 
if  washed,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  at 
once  to  avoid  cracking 
of  the  teats,  and  clear 
water  be  used.  We  find 
a  brush,  or  a  sponge, 
preferable  to  a  cloth  for 
this  purpose.  A  small 
box,  arranged  as  in  figure  1,  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient.  A  leather  strap  is  fastened,  as  shown,  for 
a  handle.  The  box  is  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  to  hold  a  card,  brush,  sponge,  and  towel, 
and  has  a  small  pocket  at  each  end  to  hold  soap 
and  some  common  cerate  or  ointment.  A  pail 
of  water  is  taken  into  the  stable ;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  fouling,  a  common  pressed-meat  can  (fig. 
2)  is  used  to  hold  the  water ;  the  cover  of 
which  is  clipped  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
hang  upon  the  side  of  the  box.  By  this  system, 
the  labor  is  very  slight,  and  a  small  boy  or  girl  can 
go  ahead  of  the  milkers  and  prepare  the  cows.  If 
the  teats  become  scratched  or  cracked  by  accident, 
a  little  of  the  ointment  should  be  applied  to  them, 
this  being  removed  when  the  udder  is  cleaned  pre¬ 
paratory  to  milking.  There  is  no  need  to  moisten 
a  cow’s  teats  to  draw  the  milk  easily ;  that  is  a 
practice  to  be  avoided  in  well  conducted  dairies. 


to  the  eaves.  The  frame  would  consist  of  two 
sills,  two  plates,  four  posts  on  each  side,  four 
cross  beams,  and  a  light  roof,  as  shown  in  section 
at  figure  1.  Braces  of  iron  rods  would  serve  to. 
beep  the  sides  from  spreading,  and  to  support  tlie- 
axles  of  the  wheels.  Four  wheels,  2  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  would  be  required.  The  sides  should  be 
boarded  to  the  bottom,  but  the  ends  only  half  way 
down,  as  at  figure  2 — in  which  the  shed  is  given  in 
perspective.  The  sheep  can  then  go  in  and  out  as 
they  may  feel  inclined.  A  shed  of  this  kind  and 
size  would  accommodate  35  to  40  sheep,  and  need 
not  cost  over  $20,  all  complete.  Where  straw,  or 


Fig.  2. — PORTABLE  SHEEP  SHELTER. 


coarse  long  grass  is  to  be  had,  either  may  be  used 
for  the  covering,  if  the  frame  is  well  made  aud 
stiffly  braced.  Feed-troughs  should  be  furnished, 
in  which  bran  or  grain  may  be  given.  The  cost  of 
one  of  these  sheds  would  be  repaid  each  year, 
if  only  in  the  saving  of  manure,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  dropped  in  the  fence  corners,  where  it  is 
wasted,  as  the  sheep  huddle  there  through  the  day 
for  shade.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the  sheep 
would  be  much  improved  ;  which  means  profit. 


A  Portable  Sheep  Pen. 

Many  sheep  are  lost  from  disease,  caused  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  hot  sun  of  the  summer  months. 
Dysentery  is  a  frequent  complaint  thus  produced, 
which  a  cool  airy  shelter  might  prevent.  We  have 
found  it  very  con¬ 
venient  to  have 
even  a  rough 
shelter,  made  of 
poles  and  rails, 
and  a  roof  of 
boughs  and  straw, 
in  the  pasture,  to 
shade  the  flock 
from  the  midday 
sun.  But  this,  al¬ 
though  cheap,  is 

often  more  costly  _ 

...  ,  ,,  Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  SHELTER, 

in  the  end  than  a  3 

more  expensive  shelter.  A  permanent  shed,  built  iu 
a  light  manner,  and  mounted  upon  wheels,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  be  far  more  useful,  and  although 
more  costly  at  first  than  the  cheaper  shed,  would 
in  the  end  pay  a  better  profit  on  its  cost,  if  it  did 
not  actually  cost  less  at  the  end  of  5  years  than  the 
former,  with  its  several  removals  and  renewals. 
We  give  herewith  some  suggestions  of  such  a  shed 
as  we  would  build  if  we  were  in  present  need  of 
one.  The  shed  should  be  made  with  alight  frame, 
18  or  24  feet  in  length,  9  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high 


Feed-Racks  for  Yards  or  Fields, 

We  give  herewith,  in  response  to  some  inquiries, 
some  illustrations  of  cheap  and  convenient  racks 
for  feeding  green  crops  to  stock,  for  use  in  yards  or 


Fig.  1.— FEED-RACK  FOR  SOILING  PURPOSES. 

fields.  Either  complete  or  partial  soiling  is  now 
very  frequently  practised,  and  many  farmers  and 
dairymen  find  it  impossible  to  do  without  this  help 
during  that  part  of  the  season  when  pasturing  fails. 
Early  planted  corn-fodder  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
use,  and  in  feeding  this  a  great  saving  is  gained  by 
the  use  of  racks  which  prevent  its  waste.  At  figure 
2  is  shown  a  common  form  of  feed-rack ;  easily 
made,  and  which,  if 
three  feet  square,  will 
accommodate  4  cows 
without  danger  of 
quarreling.  It  is  made 
of  fence  strips  nailed 
together  and  braced  as 
shown.  Wrought  nails 
should  be  used,  and 
the  same  be  securely 
clinched.  A  larger 
rack,  useful  for  cows 
or  sheep,  is  shown  at 
made  of  fence  strips 


Fig.  2.— CONVENIENT 
FEED-RACK. 


figure  1.  This  may  be 
with  4x4  scantling  for 
posts,  and  in  size  16  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide. 


Buckwheat. — It  does  not  pay  to  make  a  naked 
fallow,  even  to  clear  land  of  weeds.  For  to  leave 
the  soil  idle  for  a  season,  is  a  waste  of  resources, 
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when  the  same  useful  effect  can  be  gained  in  an¬ 
other  way  :  any  weedy,  rough  piece  of  ground  may 
be  plowed  early  this  month,  and  sown  to  buck¬ 
wheat,  using  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  The  weeds 
will  thus  be  smothered  ;  the  rough  ground  be 
mellowed  ;  and  a  fairly  profitable  crop  be  gathered. 
We  have  seeded  land  to  timothy  and  clover  with 
buckwheat  sown  as  late  as  the  13th  of  July,  and 
had  a  good  catch.  Otherwise  the  ground  will  be 
in  good  condition  for  preparing  in  •  the  spring  for 
corn,  or  for  seeding  down  with  barley,  or  alone, 
without  any  foster  crop. 

- — a. 

Straw  or  Fodder-Barracks. 


When  barn-room  is  short,  a  convenient  substi¬ 
tute  may  be  furnished  by  open  barracks  built  in  the 


Fig.  1. — STRAW  OR  HAT-BARRACK. 


fields,  which  also  save  time  in  hauling  the  crops  at 
the  busy  season.  Although  stacking  is  a  very  cheap 
method  of  securing  crops,  yet  in  a  climate  of  fre¬ 
quent  heavy  rains,  it  is  rarely  that  a  stack  can  be 
made  weatherproof,  unless  it  is  so  carefully 
thatched  with  straw  as  to  cost  nearly  as  much  as  a 
fair  kind  of  barrack.  Having  recently  had  occasion 
to  build  several  barracks  upon  different  parts  of  his 
farm,  the  writer  gives  the  following  description  of 
two  of  them :  one,  partly  enclosed,  to  serve  as  a 
tool-house,  or  shelter  for  cattle;  and  an  open  one. 
The  former  is  shown  at  figure  1.  There  are  sills  upon 
three  sides,  the  front  being  open.  The  posts  are  set 
16  feet  apart,  and  are  mortised  iuto  the  sills.  Girts 
are  set  7  feet  above  the 
sills,  with  braces,  to 
stiffen  the  structure. 
The  roof,  of  which  fig¬ 
ure  3  is  a  plan  of  the 
inside  frame,  slopes  to 
each  side,  and  is  built 
of  i-iuch  boards  upon 
3x4  timber,  braced  by 
two  sets  of  cross-ties, 
as  shown.  The  corners 
are  left  open,  to  allow 
the  posts  to  pass 
through.  Holes  are  make  in  the  posts  about  a 
foot  apart,  into  which  iron  pins  are  inserted  to 
sustain  the  roof.  The  barrack  is  enclosed  to  the 
girth,  giving  7  feet  clear  over  the  sills,  and  pro¬ 
viding  room  which  may  be  used  as  a  stable  or 

shed,  by  placing  poles  or  timbers  upon  the  cross- 
girts,  to  support  the  hay,  grain,  or  fodder.  The  list 
of  materials  for  this  structure  is  as  follows  : 

3  chestnut  or  oak  sills,  8x8.  16  feet. 

4  posts .  6x6,  16  “ 

8  pieces .  4x4.  16  “ 

3  “  hemlock, .  2x4,  16  “ 

2S0  feet  roof  boards. 

350  feet  of  boards. 

The  cost  of  these  items,  with  4  one-inch  iron  bolts 
18  inches  long,  and  5  lbs.  of  nails,  can  be  readily 
figured  up.  The  labor  of  putting  up  is  worth  about 
$5.  The  whole  cost  will  range  from  $35  to  $40,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price  of  lumber. 


Coops  for  Chickens. 


Dry  and  clean  shelter  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  health  of  young  chicks,  and  the  mother  must 
be  confined  lest  she  wander  too  far  or  exercise  her 
mischievous  propensity  for  scratching,  where 


scratching  is  not  in  place.  A  plentiful  supply  of 
good  roomy  coops  should  be  on  hand  for  use  at 
this  season ;  or  they  may  be  made  at  once,  if  not  al¬ 
ready  prepared.  The  most  important  requisites 
are  perfect  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  damp¬ 
ness  :  if  these 
are  secured,  it 
matters  very 
little  about  the 
size  or  shape 
of  the  coops ; 
yet  conveni¬ 
ence  as  to 
handlingofthe 
inmates,  or  for 
protecting 
them  against 
sudden  storms  Fig-  1.— floor  of  coop. 
or  vermin,  is 

desirable.  The  floor  is  an  important  consideration  ; 
it  should  be  movable,  and  elevated  above  the 
ground.  A  useful  arrangement  is  shown  at  figure 
1.  There  are  two  cross  pieces  of  3  x  3  timber,  to 
which  boards  are  nailed,  leaving  half  the  cross 
pieces  uncovered,  so  that  the  coop  resting  with  its 
edge  on  these  may  be  placed  entirely  over  the 
floor,  in  which  case  no  water  will  enter  from  the 
heaviest  shower.  The  floor  is  thus  all  inside  the 
coop,  and  is  raised  one  inch  above  its  bottom.  The 
coop  should  be  3  feet  square,  and  may  thus  be 
made  of  boards  13  inches  'wide  and  3  feet  long, 
without  waste.  Some  coops,  which  we  have  made  of 
half-inch  matched  lining  stuff,  are  found  very  light, 
warm  and  comfortable.  The  form  is  a  matter  of 
fancy,  but  time  and  labor  is  saved  by  having  all  of 
the  same  pattern,  as  then  the  materials  for  several 
can  be  cut  up  at  once,  and  put  together  afterwards. 
In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  build  10  coops  in 
two  days.  The  shelter-board,  shown  at  figure  3,  is 
hinged  to  the  coop  by  a  few  hoops  of  wire,  and  in 
fine  weather  may  be  turned  back  or  removed.  At 


Fig.  2. — COOP  COMPLETED,  WITH  SHELTER  BOARD.' 

figure  3  is  shown  a  different  style,  which,  though  a 
little  more  trouble  to  make,  when  neatly  finished 
and  painted,  will  be  found  better  adapted  for  use 
on  lawns  or 
conspic  nous 
places.  The 
front  may  be 
made  of  wires, 
laths,  or  turn¬ 
ed  rods  of 
wood,  and  so 
arranged  as  to 
have  a  door 
sliding  up  and 
down.  A  shel-  g — F0R  TnE  LAwn  or  yard. 

ter-board 

should  be  provided  ;  and  for  all  sorts  of  coops, 
a  feeding-board  should  be  placed  in  front  to 
keep  the  food  clean.  A  double  coop,  with  an 
enclosed  run,  is  shown  at  figure  4.  This  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  handles,  by  which  it  may  be  lifted 
and  carried  from  place  to  place ;  it  may  also 
be  provided  with  movable  floors,  as  previously 
described.  A  neat  coop  with  young  chickens  are 
rather  pretty  in  a  well  kept  yard  or  lawn,  and 
places  valuable  birds  within  control. 


Is  Cheese  or  Butter  the  Most  Profitable? 

The  dairy-business  is  not,  just  now,  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition.  Butter  is  low  in  price,  and 
the  question  is  raised  if  it  would  not  be  more  prof¬ 
itable  for  dairymen  to  turn  more  generally  to 
cheese-making.  Butter  is  a  perishable  product ;  as 
soon  as  made,  it  begins  to  deteriorate,  unless  of 
that  small  class  which  is  not  an  ordinary  market- 
!  product.  At  the  average  of  30  lbs.  of  milk  for  one 
I  pound  of  butter,  the  ordinary  butter-maker  realizes 
but  2  cents  for  3  lbs.  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cheese-maker  is  paid  from  one  cent  to  one  and 
a  quarter  cents  a  pound  for  his  milk,  at  the  present 
prices.  Besides,  cheese  is  not  a  perishable  article, 
and  need  not  be  sacrificed  on  a  poor  market,  nor 
sold  when  the  market  is  glutted.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  cheese-maker  is  better  off  to-day  than  the 
butter-maker,  and  has  a  large  difference  in  his 
favor,  both  in  price  and  convenience  of  handling. 
The  cheese-maker  can  also  churn  a  part  of  his 
cream,  and  manufacture  the  partly  skimmed  milk 
into  a  “  half-skim  ”  cheese,  which,  when  well  made, 
is  readily  marketable  at  a  price  little  less  than  whole- 
milk  cheese.  Under  present  conditions  the  butter- 
maker,  unless  he  produces  a  “gilt-edge”  article,  is 


Fig.  4. — A  DOUBLE  COOP. 


under  a  cloud,  especially  if  he  hails  from  the  East. 
The  Western  dairyman  has  an  advantage  over  him, 
and  can  afford  to  give  him  large  odds,  and  then  win. 
Western  dairy  goods  now  carry  no  taint  with  their 
name ;  they  are  excellent  in  quality,  have  a  high  re¬ 
putation,  and  their  merits  sell  them.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  more  cheaply  than  the  Eastern  article,  so 
that  Western  creamery  butter,  fresh  from  the  churn, 
drives  out  the  Eastern  farm  dairy  product,  made  at 
larger  cost  on  higher  priced  land,  and  with  more 
expensive  labor.  The  remedy  for  the  Eastern  men 
may  be  a  resort  to  cheese-making,  until  butter  re¬ 
covers  a  proper  relative  value.  Milk  is  selling  very 
low  in  the  large  cities,  and  only  near-by  dairies  can 
afford  to  keep  in  the  business.  Those  distant  from 
markets  are  being  driven  to  the  creameries  for  a 
profitable  outlet  for  their  product.  This  is  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  and  many  milk-farmers  and  butter  dairymen 
will  follow  the  example.  One  caution  is  needed  : 
This  is  a  season  of  low  prices  and  small  pay  for 
labor;  it  is  indeed  “a  day  of  small  things.”  If, 
however,  quality  is  sacrificed,  the  present  low  level 
will  sink  yet  deeper.  To  raise  the  quality  of  our 
product  now  is  to  save  and  secure  our  market ;  and 
it  will  be  entirely  safe  to  avoid  the  skim-milk 
cheese-manufacture,  in  trying  to  get  something 
from  both  butter  and  cheese.  Fine  cheese  will  keep 
until  the  season  is  closed,  and  will  then  sell  at  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  because  prices  advance  when  stocks 
are  diminishing  and  no  cheese  is  making.  In  avoid¬ 
ing  loss  by  making  cheese,  however,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  invite  loss  by  making  unsalable  goods. 


Marking  Chickens. 


Poultry  fanciers  find  it  desirable  to  be  able  to 
identify  the  different  broods  of  chicks.  To  do  this, 
a  method  of  marking  is  necessary.  The  best  per¬ 
manent  mark  is  one  made  upon  the  web  of  the  foot  ; 
and  the  most  con¬ 
venient  one  is  a  small 
hole,  made  with  a 
punch,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration. 

The  punch  is  a  sharp 
steel  instrument,  and  the  feet  marked. 
is  used  by  pressing  it 

upon  the  web  between  the  toes  as  the  foot  is  held 
upon  a  piece  of  hard-wood,  and  giving  it  a  twisting 


Fig.  3. — FRAME  OF  ROOF. 
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11101100.  The  small  piece  is  cut  out,  and  the  hole 
never  closes.  There  is  no  pain  or  inconvenience 
exhibited  by  the  chick,  and  it  is  a  much  more  de¬ 
sirable  mark  than  to  clip  off  the  toe,  as  is  often 
done  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  bird.  For  this 
hint  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Stoddard,  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Netting  for  Poultry -Yards. 


The  evident  value  and  convenience  of  a  light  net¬ 
ting  to  confine  poultry  temporarily,  or  to  protect 
gardens  from  the  fowls,  has  given  occasion  for  fre¬ 
quent  inquiries  as  to  where  it  could  be  purchased, 
and  how  it  might  be  used.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
difficult  to  procure  the  nets,  and  we  have  been 
obliged,  consequently,  to  refrain  from  mentioning 


A  FENCE  OF  NETTING. 


their  usefulness.  Now,  however,  they  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  without  trouble.  The  nets  are  made  of 
twine,  of  different  widths,  from  quite  narrow  up  to 
10  feet,  and  of  any  desired  length.  For  confining 
poultry,  the  width  needed  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  fowls.  The  large  breeds  can  be  kept  within 
hounds  by  a  net  3  feet  high,  while  the  smaller  ones 
— Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  etc. — will  require  a  width 
of  8  or  10  feet.  To  support  the  nets,  a  thin  fence- 
wire  is  run  through  the  top  meshes,  and  this  is 
fastened  to  light  stakes,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  bottom  of  the  net  may  he  tied  to  the  stakes  by 
small  twine.  The  stakes  may  be  planted  100  feet 
apart  if  desired,  if  the  wire  is  fastened  at  the  ends  to 
firmly  set  posts.  The  wire  may  be  attached  to  the 
stakes  by  small  hooks,  or  by  pieces  of  tarred  twine. 
Stronger  nets  are  used  in  a  similar  manner  for  con¬ 
fining  sheep  in  pastures,  or  when  foddered  upon 
green  crops.  As  the  wind  has  very  little  effect  upon 
these  nets,  it  is  not  necessary  even  for  high  netting 
to  use  any  but  light  stakes ;  which  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual  for  tall  bean¬ 
poles  ;  that  is,  by  making  the  holes  with  a  bar,  and 
pressing  the  pointed  stakes  into  the  ground  by  hand. 

- — — -  « — -  ►  ■» - 

Root-Pruning  Tillage 

The  benefits  of  cultivation  are  well  known,  but 
the  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  effects  are 
not  so  generally  understood.  Stirring  of  the  soil 
that  it  may  absorb  moisture,  and  weed-killing,  are 
held  by  the  majority  to  be  the  reasons  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  killing  of  weeds,  that  they  may  not  choke 
the  crop,  and  that  the  right  plants  may  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  an  essential 
feature  of  crop  raising  ;  but  if  that  and  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  moisture  were  the  only  good  results  derived, 
then  we  had  better  sell  our  horse  and  hand-hoes, 
and  save  our  labor.  What  good  farmer  has  not  ob¬ 
served  that  cultivation  in  wet  weather,  when  the 
soil  was  thoroughly  moist,  was  remarkable  for  its 
effect  on  the  crop,  sending  it  forward  with  wonder¬ 
ful  rapidity?  The  hoeing  of  cabbages  at  such  times 
is  the  most  common,  and  very  beneficial.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  view  of  the  matter,  if  the  theory 
was  correct,  hoeing  when  the  soil  is  dry  would 
have  the  best  effect.  Then  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  old  ideh. 

Dr.  Sturtevant,  of  Massachusetts,  an  able  experi¬ 
menter  and  thinker,  tells  us  that  there  are  two 
other  reasons  for  the  tillage  of  a  growing  crop,  or 
“interculture,”  as  he  terms  it.  We  all  know  that 
a  mulch  of  fine  straw,  sawdust,  or  even  of  sand, 
will  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  often  save  a  strawberry 
or  other  crop,  or  keep  a  newly-set  plant  from  dry¬ 


ing  up.  The  action  of  the  mulch  is  not  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  but  rather  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation  from  the  soil ;  which  evaporation 
means  the  passing  off  into  the  air  of  the  soil  mois¬ 
ture,  and  the  consequent  drying  up  of  the  earth. 
The  mulch  acts  as  a  barrier  to  and  preventative 
of  evaporation,  much  as  a  woollen  garment  pre¬ 
vents  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body.  As  the 
woollen  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  so  the  mulch  is 
a  bad  conductor  of  moisture. 

Now  the  stirring  of  the  dry  soil  breaks  up  the 
communication  between  the  surface  and  the  moist 
earth  beneath,  making  in  effect  a  mulch  of  the  layer 
of  light,  dry  soil ;  thus  benefiting  the  crop 
in  a  drouth  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
moisture,  and  keeping  what  is  in  the 
ground,  rather  than  absorbing  water  from 
the  air  by  day,  or  gathering  the  dews  at 
night.  The  small  amount  of  dew  con¬ 
densed  and  absorbed  by  the  soil  is 
easily  realized  by  stirring  what  was  dry 
earth  the  day  before,  on  the  morning 
after  a  heavy  dew,  and  observing  how  little  it  is 
moistened,  not  deep  enough  to  reach  the  roots. 

So  much  for  shallow  cultivation.  Let  us  see 
what  Dr.  Sturtevant  says  about  deeper  work.  In 
hoeing  or  cultivating  we  must  necessarily  cut 
numerous  roots.  Where  a  vigorous  growing  root 
is  cut,  several  new  roots  immediately  start  forth, 
thus  multiplying  the  feeding  power  of  the  plant. 
In  wet  weather  hoeing  of  cabbages,  the  conditions 
are  entirely  favorable  for  the  sprouting  of  new 
roots ;  which  doubtless  explains  why  hoeing  at  that 
time  is  so  beneficial.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  prac¬ 
tice  to  dig  around  a  tree  which  is  spending  most  of 
its  energies  in  producing  wood  and  foliage ;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  digging  is  to  cut  off  a  large  number 
of  its  roots,  stopping  its  growth  for  a  time,  and  al¬ 
lowing  it,  to  mature,  and  changing  its  energies  from 
wood  and  foliage  to  fruit  production.  Why  not 
apply  the  same  process  to  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
crops?  We  do.  And  we  have  been  root-pruning 
ever  since  our  fathers  began  to  handle  a  hoe  or  run 
a  cultivator;  but  we  didn’t  know  it.  We  were 
waiting  for  Dr.  Sturtevant  to  tell  us  what  we  were 
doing.  Cutting  the  roots  checks  the  growth  for  a 
time,  and  allows  the  plant  to  mature ;  and  as  soon  as 
a  root  is  severed,  several  small  roots  start  out  where 
but  one  grew  before,  and  so  many  more  feeders  arc 
given  the  plant ;  and  since  the  checking  -of  the 
growth  turns  the  energies  of  the  plant  to  using  its 
already  stored  up  nutriment  in  fruit  production, 
when  the  new  feeders  begin  to  work  they  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  the  same  end. 

A  plant  or  an  animal  often  develops  to  excess  in 
one  direction,  to  the  detriment  of  other  parts  :  as  a 
cow  to  beef,  with  little  milk  ;  or  a  plant  to  foliage, 
with  little  fruit.  As  Goethe  expressed  it,  “  In  order 
to  spend  on  one  side,  nature  is  forced  to  economize 
on  the  other  side.”  Plants  grown  on  a  too  fertile 
soil  often  develop  a  large  expanse  of  leaf,  with 
but  few  flowers  and  little  fruit.  To  turn  this 
rampant  growth  in  the  direction  of  fruit  and  profit, 
we  must  change  its  course.  We  do  this  by  check¬ 
ing  the  growth  by  “  root-pruning  ;  ”  thus  directing 
the  energies  of  the  plant  to  seed  and  fruit  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  work  of  deep  cultivation. 

In  cultivating  corn,  Dr.  Sturtevant,  to  root-prune, 
runs  a  deep-cutting,  sharp-toothed,  cultivator,  three 
times  through  the  rows,  beginning  when  the 
leaves  reach  knee-high,  and  stopping  when  the 
blooms  appear,  or  when  the  tassels  show  them¬ 
selves,  it  being  too  much  for  the  plant  to  cut  their 
roots  much  after  that  period.  This  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion,  too,  or  “root-pruning,”  will  only  be  found 
advantageous  on  a  rich  soil  either  naturally  fertile, 
or  made  so  by  artificial  applications,  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  we  wish  to  change  are  only  present  thereon, 
that  is,  excessive  leaf  growth  to  be  changed  to 
seed  production.  Herein,  too,  lies  another  argu¬ 
ment  for  high  manuring,  as  the  more  we  fertilize, 
the  more  profitable  will  be  our  cultivation. 

Shallow  interculture  is  beneficial  as  often  as  one 
can  afford  to  do  it,  say  once  a  week  or  less  often. 
Drilling  and  hoeing  of  wheat  is  based  on  these  same 
principles.  Now,  knowing  why  we  cultivate,  we 
should  be  able  to  practice  “  intereulture  ”  to  the 
greater  advantage  of  the  crops,  aud  our  profit. 


A  Cheap  Suspension  Bridge. 

In  many  places  where  short  foot  bridges  may  be 
required  over  small  streams,  they  may  be  very 
cheaply  constructed  of  fence  wire,  with  narrow 
foot  boards,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations.  The  supports  for  the  wires 
are  made  by  fixing  a  timber  firmly  to  posts  set  in 
the  ground.  Five  or  six  fence  wires,  No.  9  or  10 
gauge,  are  stretched  across  the  stream,  and  the 
ends  fastened  securely  to  the  timbers.  Hand  wires 
are  stretched  from  side  to  side,  and  fastened  to 


Fig.  1.— WIRE  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

posts  or  stakes,  being  carried  over  their  tops,  by 
which  they  are  raised  to  the  proper  higlit.  This  is 
shown  at  figure  1.  The  gjjg 

foot  boards  are  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  .  wires  by 
staples,  figure  2.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  stretch 
the  wires  too  tightly,  as 
when  the  tension  is 
very  great  a  sudden  jar 
may  snap  the  wire ;  they 
should  be  left  at  a  quite 

perceptible  curve.  The  Fi£-  3-  FL00E  0F  bridge. 
lower  outside  may  be  connected  with  the  upper 
wires,  by  short  ones  placed  a  few  feet  apart. 


Portable  Fences, 

Light  portable  fences  are  often  of  great  conveni¬ 
ence  for  dividing  farms,  in  place  of  permanent  ones, 
which  are  generally  an  obstacle  to  clean  culture, 
very  expensive,  and  several  of  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  where  one  portable  fence  might  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Of  the  great  variety  in  use,  the 
two  here  described  will  be  found  cheap,  easily  made, 
and  useful.  That  shown  at  figure  1  is  constructed 
in_panels  II  feet  long  and  4  feet  high,  and  made -of 
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Fig.  1. — PANEL  OF  PORTABLE  FENCE. 

three  upright  bars  4  feet  long  and  6  inches  wide. 
To  construct  a  section,  lay  the  uprights  upon  a 
smooth  floor,  level  ground,  or  pieces  of  timber,  in 
their  proper  positions  ;  then  nail  to  them,  length¬ 
wise,  strips  of  common  fencing  stuff  (6  inches 
wide),  using  wrought  nails,  which  should  be  well 
clinched.  The  panels  are  supported  by  stakes  on 
one  or  both  sides,  as  may  be  necessary,  to  which 
they  are  fastened  by  wires  or  pieces  of  tarred  cord. 


PORTABLE  FENCE  OF  PICKETS. 


The  bottom  strip  is  nailed  5  inches  from  tlie  ends 
of  the  uprights,  so  as  to  raise  it  that  distance  from 
the  ground.  The  spaces  between  the  boards  are  5, 
6,  and  8  inches.  Another  method  is  shown  at  fig¬ 
ure  2.  Strips  14  feet  long  are  provided,  and  pickets, 
or  short  pieces  of  waste-board,  or  split  timber,  are 
nailed  to  them,  as  in  the  cut.  The  panels  are  fasten¬ 
ed  together  by  the  ends  of  the  level  strips,  and  are 
supported  by  stakes  driven  in  the  ground.  A  very 
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useful  and  handsome  fence  may  be  made  of  light 
poles,  either  split,  or  flattened  with  an  ax  where  the 
uprights  cross  the  horizontals  ;  using  wrought  nails. 


Sawing  Timber. 

A  recent  article,  descriptive  of  the  method  of 
sawing  timber  with  whip  saws,  has  brought  several 
enquiries  for  a  simpler  method  which  shall  not  re¬ 
quire  so  much  preparation.  We  give  a  plan  in  the 
illustration  upon  this  page  of  the  simplest  manner 
of  arranging  the  saw-pit.  A  bank  of  such  a  shape 
as  indicated,  or  a  pit  excavated  in  the  ground  of 
a  similar  shape,  will  be  required.  A  horse,  or 
trellis,  of  stout  timber,  is  constructed  as  shown, 
upon  u'hich  the  log  is  rolled,  with  one  end  re¬ 
maining  upon  the  bank,  and  thus  sawn  ;  being- 
moved  as  may  be  required.  When  one-half  is 
sawn  through,  the  log  is  rolled  on  to  the  bank,  and 
is  swung  around  so  as  to  bring  the  other  end  on  to 
the  horse,  when  the  sawing  is  completed,  It,  is 
better  to  have  two  horses,  so  that  one  can  be  moved 
as  will  be  found  necessary  from  time  to  time. 


Effect  of  Fertilizers  on  the  Grape. 

That  bones  and  similar  manurial  substances 
placed  under  grape-vines  have  a  decidedly  beneficial 
effect  on  the  fruit,  is  well  known.  The  experiments 
of  Professor  Goessmann,  at  the  Mass.  Agricultural 
College,  and  others,  for  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  that  certain  chemical  fertilizers  have  a 
marked  influence  in  developing  particular  character¬ 
istics  of  fruit.  Previous  improvements  in  plants 
have  been  almost  altogether  by  means  of  crossing 
varieties,  by  selection  and  cultivation  :  the  food  ot 
the  plant  having  been  seemingly  unthought  of,  save 
in  a  general  way,  beyond  the  accepted  fact  that/tr- 
tility  was  necessary.  What  “  fertility  ”  means  is 
but  a  vague  idea  to  nearly  every  farmer  or  fruit 
grower  ;  that  it  signifies  the  quality  of  fruit,  as  well 
as  amount  and  size,  is  seldom  realized.  But  such 
is  the  fact,  provided  the  “  fertility  ”  consists  in  the 
proper  constituents  of  plant-food.  How  important 
it  is,  then,  that  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fertilizers,  when  small  fruit  or  large  fruit, 
fine  flavor  or  poor  flavor,  pulpy  fruit  or  fruit  with 
the  melting  quality,  fruit  which  will  keep  or  that 
which  will  soon  decay,  freedom  from  disease  or 
mildew — when  these  differences,  the  differences 
between  success  and  failure,  may  be  largely  in¬ 
fluenced,  perhaps  controlled,  by  the  kind  of  food 
supplied  at  the  roots.  That  there  is  an  actual  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  composition  of  fruit  under  different 
circumstances  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of 
analyses  by  Dr.  Goessmann,  of  the  Concord  grape, 
and  of  the  purple,  wild  variety  of  the  same  species 
( Vitis  Labrusca)  ;  the  parent  of  the  Concord : 

Concord  ^  .§  S 

Grape.  (Not  .^2  5  ,  ^ 

Fertilized',  ®  !>  .  *  g-S 

Date  |s.|  8|f3§,s 

Gathered.  w  ^  o  ^  ^  1-4 

1876.  $  $  K!  <3 

July  17 .  8.30  0.645  7.77 

“  20  .  8.10  0.625  7.72  216 

Aug.  2  .  9.04  0.938  9.44  249 

“  16 .  10.88  2.000  18.38  229 

“  30 .  15.58  8.62  55.33  120 

Sept.  13 .  17.43  13.89  79.46  55 

••  4 .  19.82  16.13  81  38  49.2 

Purple  Wild  Grape. 

July  19 .  9.00  0.714  7.93  204 

Aug.  4 . 12.25  1.10  8.98  249 

“  16 .  12.48  2.00  16.03  233 

“  30 .  16.58  6.50  39.81  147.6 

The  figures  in  the  last  column  indicate  the  free 
acids  in  the  juice.  The  difference  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  sugar  at  different  dates,  of  fruit  from  the 
same  vine,  and  between  the  wild  and  cultivated  pa¬ 
rities,  is  quite  marked  ;  a  fact  very  well  known  to 
those  who  eat  Concords,  and  try  to  eat  the  wild 
ones.  This  variation  in  the  amount  of  sugar  also 
means  a  variation  in  acids  and  other  constituents, 
and  these  several  variations  cause  all  the  difference 
in  flavor,  texture,  and  in  keeping  quality.  Yet 
these  characteristics  can  all  be  influenced  by  means 
of  fertilizers  which  act  upon  the  development  of 
the  sugar  of  the  fruit.  The  effects  of  cultivation 


and  fertilization  on  the  composition  of  some  wild 
varieties  of  grapes  are  shown  in  the  following  ex¬ 
periment.  The  fertilizer  used  in  this  case  was  com¬ 
posed,  per  acre,  of  180  lbs.  nitrate  potash,  and  450 
lbs.  of  superphosphate,  containing  12  per  cent  sol¬ 
uble  phosphoric  acid : 

(а)  Berries  of  Wild  White  Grape,  without  stems,  collect¬ 

ed  on  the  20th  of  September,  1877.  (Dead  ripe.) 

(б)  Berries  of  White  Wild  Grape,  without  stems,  from 

College  vineyard,  treated  with  fertilizer  No.  1. 
Collected  20th  of  September,  1877.  (Dead  ripe  ) 

(e)  Berries,  without  stems,  of  Wild  Purple  Grape,  col¬ 
lected  20th  of  September,  1877.  (Dead  ripe.) 

(cl)  Berries,  without  stems,  of  Wild  Purple  Grape, 
treated  with  the  above  stated  fertilizer.  Collected 
20th  of  September,  1877.  (Dead  ripe.) 

|§ll| 

sflll.i 

l-slss  t 

O 

130 
65 
104 
121.6 

These  analyses  show  very  decidedly  the  influence 
of  mere  cultivation  on  wild  varieties,  making  a  dif¬ 
ference.  of  nearly  20  per  cent  of  sugar.  Further 
investigations  in  this  direction  are  in  progress. 

It  has  been  found,  by  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  an  un¬ 
usually  successful  grape-grower,  that  animal  ma- 
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nures  make  strong  vines,  but  not  much  fruit,  and 
tend  to  induce  rot  and  mildew  ;  while  potash  and 
superphosphate  had  quite  the  opposite  effect,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  of  superior  quality. 
Mr.  Auger,  the  State  Pomologist  of  Connecticut,  is 
trying  similar  experiments,  as  well  as  several 
others,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Goessmann,  and 
with  remarkably  like  results  in  each  ease. 


Increased  Rainfall  in  the  West. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  rainfall  in 
the  far  Western  States,  formerly  hardly  adequate 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  has  considerably 
increased  since  the  occupation  of  the  country,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  prairies.  Heretofore  every 
condition  lias  been  unfavorable  to  the  retention  of 
the  water  in  the  soil.  The  surface,  beaten  hard, 
and  covered  with  an  impenetrable  sod,  could  not 
absorb  the  rain  water,  which  soon  found  its  way 
into  the  water  courses  and  streams,  leaving  little 


moisture  in  the  soil  to  temper  the  aridity  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  winds  were  dry  and  thirsty,  and 
sucked  up  the  water  left  in  pools  and  swales  with 
great  rapidity.  But  as  soon  as  the  tough  sod  has 
been  plowed,  and  the  soil  been  mellowed  and  made 
absorbent,  the  rain  soaks  into  the  ground  instead 
of  flowing  off,  and  percolating  through  the  subsoil, 
supplies  springs,  which  break  out  in  low  spots  and 
furnish  water  for  new  rills  and  brooks.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  no  longer  parched,  but  becomes  moist,  and 
its  former  extreme  variations  of  temperature  do  not 
occur.  The  climate  changes,  and  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  and  the  consequent  rainfall,  are  increased.  A 
new  circulation  is  established,  and  the  storms  and 
showers  are  those  of  a  temperate  instead  of  a  tor¬ 
rid  zone.  Facts  have  shown  that  these  conclusions 
are  correct,  and  the  observations  taken  in  many 
places  near  the  100th  meridian,  and  eastward  to  the 
Missouri  River,  indicate  a  greatly  increased  rain¬ 
fall,  the  increase  amounting  in  many  cases  to  sever¬ 
al  inches  a  year.  Farmers  no  longer  fear  disastrous 
drouths,  and  there  are  few  localities,  where  their 
business  is  safer,  than  in  the  locality  referred  to. 


Irrigation  in  Colorado. 

A  practically  rainless  district,  the  agriculture  of 
Colorado  is  necessarily  carried  on  by  irrigation. 
This  lias  been  hitherto  a  little  understood  art  in  the 
United  States,  but  recently  it  has  been  practised 
with  such  success,  that  it  is  rapidly  extending 
through  the  arid  parts  of  the  country.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  irrigation  too,  has  made  a  beginning  with  us 
and  its  principles  set  forth  for  those  who  would 
practice  it.*  By  and  by  we  shall  know  more  through 
the  experience  of  irrigators,  and  the  skill  of  hy¬ 
draulic  engineers  ;  and  it  will  become  widely  used  as 
au  indispensable  means  of  cultivation  itself,  as  well 
as  an  accessory  to  ordinary  methods.  The  example 
of  Colorado  is  very  instructive  and  encouraging. 
This  now  populous  and  prosperous  State,  was  set¬ 
tled  by  a  handful  of  enthusiastic,  but  shrewd  men, 
who  took  their  fortunes  as  it  were  in  their  hands 
and  launched  upon  an  unknown  enterprise.  Had 
they  known  the  history  of  this  art  of  irrigation,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  and  is  now  used  in 
other  countries,  there  would  have  been  less  doubt 
about  their  venture.  As  it  is  they  have  made  a 
grand  success  of  what  they  did  not  know  could 
hardly  have  failed  with  •proper  methods,  but  the 
credit  is  none  the  less  for  them.  At  first  it  was 
doubted  if  Colorado  could  sustain  its  farmers. 
Flow  it  not  only  sustains  a  large  population  engaged 
in  varied  industries,  but  exports  much  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts  eastward.  As  the  capacity  of  the  streams  is 
better  understood,  and  as  economical  methods  of 
using  the  water  are  learned,  the  breadth  of  land 
under  irrigation  is  rapidly  widening.  Nearly  a 
million  acres  of  land  is  expected  to  be  brought  un¬ 
der  cultivation  the  coming  season,  and  new  ca¬ 
nals  are  begun  and  proposed.  Hitherto  the  prices 
of  produce  have  valued  high,  which  has  tended  to 
encourage  the  enterprise.  As  production  increases, 
prices  are  falling,  but  this  will  act  in  favor  of  the 
development  of  the  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
stock  interests,  which  in  turn  will  enlarge  the  out¬ 
let  for  farm  produce,  and  stimulate  agriculture.. 


Tobacco.— The  late  unpleasantness  experienced 
by  tobacco  growers,  has  given  place  to  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition  of  things.  The  last  crop  of 
“seed-leaf”  has  been  of  unusually  good  quality, 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  buyers  as 
well  as  prices.  Dealers  are  feeling  elated  at  their 
position,  and  are  looking  for  an  early  resumption 
of  activity  in  business.  This  warrants  an  easier 
feeling  amongst  producers  ;  and  the  prospects  are 
fair  for  a  gradual  return  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop.  While  tobacco  is  not  exactly  a  staple  farm 
crop,  yet  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  a  farmer, 
who  has  prepared  himself  at  a  large  outlay  to  grow 
it,  may  reasonably  manage  bis  farming  operations 
so  as  to  look  for  his  money  income  from  this  source, 
in  preference  to  any  other. 

*  “  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York,  price,  $1.59- 
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The  Canada  Violet  ( Viola  Canadensis.). 

The  few  of  our  native  species  of  Violet  which 
have  any  perfume,  possess  it  in  so  slight  a  degree, 
that  we  cannot  commend  auy  of  them  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  this  quality  alone.  If  we  look  for  perfume, 
we  must  take  some  variety  of  the  European  Violet 
(  Viola  odorata),  and  accept  our  own  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers  only.  In  former  volumes  we  have 
figured  the  beautiful  Birds-foot  Violet  (  Viola  pedata), 
beautiful  in  its  ordinary  form,  and  especially  so  in 
its  white  and  two-colored  varieties  ;  these  plants, 
notwithstanding  their  lack  of  odor,  are,  on  account 
of  the  abundance,  large  size,  and  long  duration  of 


stem  or  two,  and  all  we  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  show 
the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  give  an 
idea  of  the  details  of  the  plant.  It  forms  a  dense 
mass  of  such  stems  as  these,  from  a  foot  to  two 
feet  high,  and  produces  a  great  profusiou  of  flowers, 
which  last  a  long  time.  The  flowers  are  mostly  white 
on  the  inside,  the  side-petals  bearded,  and  the  upper 
ones  tinged  with  purple  on  the  outer  surface.  Some 
variations  from  the  usual  form  have  been  noticed, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  careful  observers  will  find 
that  this  is  quite  as  much  disposed  to  sport,  as  are 
the  other  species.  Our  California  friends  will  find 
in  their  rocky  woods,  a  species  which  is  much  like 
the  Canada  Violet.  Indeed,  when  we  first  came 


those  who  do  not  know  Kerria,  one  in  making* 
his  selection  passes  this  by,  and  the  nurseryman 
concludes  that  there  is  no  demand  for  good  things. 
It  is  a  fact,  and  we  may  as  well  accept  it,  that  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  do  not  take  to  botanical  names. 
However  unreasonable  this  may  be,  and  however 
we  may  show  that  some  botanical  names,  such  as 
Magnolia ,  Geranium,  and  others,  are  in  common  use, 
the  fact  remains  that  if  we  would  popularize  a 
plant,  we  must  give  it — unless  its  botanical  name 
happens  to  be  one  like  Golem,  which  every  one  can 
remember — a  name  that  will  take.  For  this  reason, 
in  calling  attention  to  a  useful  and  showy  Japan¬ 
ese  shrub,  Rhodolypos,  we  have  been  at  some  pains 


CANADA  violet — ( Viola  Canadensis.) 


jamabuki — ( Rhodolypos  kerrioides. ) 


their  flowers,  in  much  esteem  among  European 
gardeners.  Some  of  the  forms  of  our  commonest 
Blue,  or  Hooded  Violet  (H  cucullata),  some  of  which 
have  pure  white,  and  others  variously  blotched 
flowers,  are  finding  their  way  into  cultivation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  we  have  had  several  forms  of 
this  sent  fora  name,  showing  that  it  has  obtained  a 
foothold  in  various  gardens.  The  two  native  violets 
we  have  named,  the  Birds-foot,  and  Hooded  (the 
names  referring  to  the  form  of  the  leaf),  belong  to 
the  section  of  stemless  violets;  i.  e.,  their  leaves 
and  flower-stalks  all  come  diiectly  out  of  the 
ground,  having  their  origin  from  a  subterranean 
stem.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  set  of  native  vio¬ 
lets  with  branching  stems,  and  of  these  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  is  that,  which  Linnaeus  called 
Viola  Canadensis,  the  Canada  Violet,  but  which  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Canada,  as  it  is  found  in  all  the 
Northern  States,  and  southward  along  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains.  It  is  a  native  species  more  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  cultivation  in  Europe  than  with 
us,  yet  we  are  sure  that  any  one  who  saw  it  in  mass¬ 
es,  as  it  grew  in  our  rock-work  this  spring,  would 
admit  that  it  was  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  In 
giving  an  engraving,  we  are  confined  to  a  single 


upon  it  in  that  rich  botanical  region,  around  the 
mines  of  New  Almaden,  we  hailed  it  as  our  old  New 
England  friend,  but  a  closer  inspection  showed  it 
to  be  the  Western  representative  of  our  species, 
the  Eyed-Violet  (  Viola  ocellata)  of  Torrey  and  Gray, 
60  called  because  each  of  the  side-petals  has  a  little 
purple  spot  or  “  eye  ”  near  its  base.  A  very  neat 
species  it  is,  and  we  advise  the  many  lovers  of  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  introduce  it  into  their 
gardens,  which  they  can  readily  do,  when  the  dry 
summer  puts  this,  as  it  does  .their  other  lovely 
spring  flowers  to  rest,  and  the  roots  are  dormant. 

- m— - 

New  Japanese  Shrubs— The  Jamabuki. 

Japan  has  greatly  enriched  our  collections  of 
hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  while  a 
number  of  the  shrubs  from  that  country  are  well 
known  and  popular,  we  find  that  others,  equally 
meritorious,  are  seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  If  one 
takes  up  a  catalogue,  and  finds  “  Rhodolypos  kerri¬ 
oides,  a  fine  shrub  from  Japan,  with  the  habit  of 
Kerria,  but  large  white  flowers,”  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  announcement  to  attract  the  attention  of 


to  hunt  up  its  native  name,  and  give  our  readers 
the  choice  between  the  botanical  Rhodolypos,  mean¬ 
ing  “rose-form,”  and  the  native  Japanese  name 
Jamabuki.  There  is  but  one  species  of  Rhodotypos 
thus  far  known,  and  it  has  been  named  kerrioides , 
from  the  marked  resemblance  of  the  foliage  of  the 
shrub  to  that  of  Kerria  Japonica,  the  old  “  Japan 
Globe  Flower  ”  of  our  gardens,  which  makes  itself 
almost  a  weed,  and  which  is  still  known  in  some 
catalogues  by  the  incorrect  name  of  Corchorus.  The 
“Jamabuki,”  or  Rhodolypos,  is  a  perfectly  hardy 
shrub,  flowering  in  April,  its  foliage  being  so  much 
like  that  of  Kerria,  as  to  warrant  its  name  ;  hut  the 
flowers,  instead  of  the  deep  yellow  of  Kerria,  and 
their  flimsy  texture,  are  of  the  purest  white,  and 
much  larger  and  firmer.  The  engraving  gives  flow¬ 
ers  and  leaves  of  the  natural  size.  The  plant  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Rose  Family,  and,  unlike  most  of  the 
showy  members  of  that,  it  has  but  four  petals,  the 
usual  number  being  five.  The  fruit  consists  of 
(usually)  four  little  stone  fruits,  like  the  grains  of 
a  blackberry,  and  according  to  Siebold  and  Zucca- 
rini,  who  first  described  it,  become  of  a  brilliant 
black  color,  and  remain  so  until  the  middle  of  win¬ 
ter.  We  have  had  the  plant  in  cultivation  for  sev- 
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eral  years,  and  find  it  one  of  those  easy-growing 
things  that  lias  every  element  of  popularity.  It  is 
not  particular  about  soils,  does  not  get  so  rampant 
as  to  need  much  checking,  forms  a  shapely  bush, 
which  in  early  spriug  shows  an  abundance  of  pure 
white  flowers,  which  last  a  reasonable  time.  It  is 
equally  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery  with 
the  Weigelas,  which  are  now  deservedly  popular. 
- - - 

The  Oleander  Poisonous. 

The  different  varieties  of  the  Oleander  ( Nerium 
Oleander),  so  popular  as  house  plants  in  cool 
climates,  are  in  warm  countries  often  cultivated  as 
ornamental  trees,  and  used  as  hedge  plants.  The 
tree,  in  a  suitable  climate,  will  reach  the  hight  of 
20  to  30  feet,  and  forms  a  most  beautiful  object, 
both  in  its  leaves  and  flowers.  But  with  all  its  at¬ 
tractiveness,  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  highly  poi¬ 
sonous,  a  quality  not  so  likely  to  be  manifested 
when  grown  as  a  house  plant,  but  one  which  be¬ 
comes  of  serious  importance  when  it  is  in  common  i 
cultivation  in  the  open  grounds.  Some  months 
ago,  one  of  our  correspondents  in  Bermuda,  where 
Oleander  hedges  are  very  common,  wrote  to  ask  if 
the  tree  could  poison  the  herbage  around  it,  as  he 
had  found  animals  that  grazed  near  the  Oleander 
hedge  were  frequently  made  seriously  ill— a  trouble 
which  might  be  readily  caused  by  a  few  fallen 
leaves.  Later  accounts  come  from  another  British 
colony,  New  South  Wales,  of  the  death  of  six  cows 
at  Sydney;  the  animals  were  fed  upon  grass  re¬ 
cently  cut  from  a  lawn  on  which  the  Oleander  grew, 
and  its  leaves  became  mingled  with  the  fodder. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  poisonous  principle  is 
more  active  in  climates  which  will  allow  the  plant 
to  grow  continuously  in  the  open  air ;  still,  while  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  casualty  from 
house  plants,  it  is  well  to  know  of  the  danger  and 
be  on  guard  against  it.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  may  almost 
be  called  the  City  of  Oleanders  ;  such  is  their  abund¬ 
ance,  that  it  would  seem  that  every  house  has  one 
or  more  bushes,  and  the  markets  are  gay  with 
them.  We  should  expect  accidents  here,  if  any 
where,  from  the  plant.  A  case  is  recorded  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  which  fatal  results  followed  eating  meat 
in  which  a  skewer  of  Oleander  wood  had  been  used. 

— nao 

Dwarf  Pear  Culture. 

We  were  recently  in  the  pear-orchard  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  pomologists,  who  had  put 
out  some  eight  hundred  trees  of  all  the  well-tested 
varieties,  as  well  as  those  that  promised  well.  The 
ground  had  been  most  thoroughly  prepared,  cleared 
of  stones,  trenched,  and  enriched  with  stable  and 
other  manures.  A  large  portion  of  the  trees  were 
dwarfs,  cultivated  in  rows,  with  ample  space  be¬ 
tween  for  vegetables.  The  ground  was  annually 
manured,  and  kept  in  the  highest  cultivation. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  train  the  limbs  of  the 
dwarfs  very  low,  to  shorten  in  the  annual  growth, 
and  by  thinning  the  fruit  to  restrict  the  bearing  to 
the  production  of  limited  crops  of  the  very  finest 
specimens.  It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  ex¬ 
periment,  which  extended  over  some  twenty  years, 
that  while  the  proprietor  lived,  and  gave  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  dwarfs,  the  most  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  flourished  and  gave  fair  crops,  though  they 
could  hardly  be  called  remunerative,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  products  of  his  standard  trees. 
Since  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  which  occurred 
some  two  years  ago,  they  have  missed  his  supervi¬ 
sion  and  the  care  also  of  a  competent  gardener. 
The  rows  of  dwarfs  are  sadly  thinned,  many  of 
them  having  been  cut  down  as  unprofitable,  and  the 
spaces  between  are  covered  with  a  wonderful  growth 
of  clover.  In  our  own  garden  we  have  three  dwarf- 
pears — two  Bartletts  and  a  Muskingum,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  former  occupant.  They  bear  a  limited 
quantity  of  good  fruit  every  season,  but  they  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  yield  of  standards 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  sharing  the  same 
treatment.  We  have  three  trees  contiguous  in  the 
same  row,  a  dwarf  Bartlett,  a  dwarf  Muskingum, 
and  a  standard  Vicar  of  Winkfield  between  the  two. 


From  the  Vicar  last  fall  we  gathered  a  barrel  of 
pears,  and  not  to  exceed  a  half  bushel  from  either 
of  the  others.  This  is  about  the  average  yield  of  the 
dwarfs,  and  less  than  the  average  of  the  standard. 

For  market  purposes  we  doubt  if  the  dwarfs  can 
be  made  to  pay.  They  are  desirable  in  small  gar¬ 
dens,  where  one  is  anxious  to  eat  fruit  of  his  own 
growing  at  the  earliest  date  after  planting.  The  de¬ 
sirable  varieties  that  do  well  upon  the  quince  are 
quite  limited.  Belle  Lucrative,  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  are  among  the 
best  in  most  soils.  Then  come  St.  Michael,  Law¬ 
rence,  Comice,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Bose,  and  Doy¬ 
enne  d’Ete,  which  succeed  fairly  with  generous  cul¬ 
ture.  The  dwarfs  require  a  richer  soil  and  more 
attention  than  standards.  Some  varieties  yield  finer 
specimens  upon  quince  than  upon  the  pear-stock. 
The  dwarfs  are  properly  regarded  as  the  pets  of 
small  gardens,  on  which  amateurs  in  narrow  quar¬ 
ters  may  bestow  their  husbandry.  Connecticut. 

[Our  correspondent’s  notions  as  to  the  market- 
value  of  dwarf  pear  trees— that  with  few  excep- 
1  tions,  and  these  annually  growing  fewer,  they  are 
not  advisable,  are  well  expressed  by  an  old  Dutch 
market-gardener  in  our  neighborhood.  He  says: 
“  You  plant  a  dwarf  pear  tree,  and  you  can  go  for 
your  crop  with  a  basket ;  plant  a  standard,  and 
you  must  take  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  barrel. — Ed.] 
- - - 

The  Thick-leaved  Elm. 

In  January  last,  we  gave  an  engraving  of  a  twig 
of  the  Thick-leaved  Elm  (Ulmus  crassifolia,)  with 
notes  from  our  own  observations  of  the  tree,  and 
asked  for  further  information  concerning  its  value 
from  those  living  in  its  native  localities.  TVe  are 
favored  by  a  letter  from  E.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  of 
Victoria  Co.,  Tex.,  from  which  we  abstract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  This  tree  is  abundant  on  the  Colorado 
[of  Texas,  Ed.]  and  on  all  the  streams  west,  to  and 
including  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  on  their  tribu¬ 
taries.  In  our  rich  river  valleys,  its  average  dia¬ 
meter  is  20  inches,  while  on  high  dividing  ridges, 
and  at  the  head  of  small  streams,  its  diameter  ranges 
from  two  to  ten  inches.  This  difference  in  size  is 
accounted  for'by  its  capacity  for  enduring  extremes 
of  dryness  and  moisture.  The  tree  makes  no  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  evergreen,  its  leaves  being  dropped 
on  the  first  advent  of  cold.  For  a  dense  6hade, 
where  it  is  not  crowded  by  other  trees,  it  is  un¬ 
equalled,  and  1  think  it  would  prove  hardy  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  wood  makes  a 
good  fuel,  and  it  is  often  made  into  rails  and  shin¬ 
gles  ;  rails  of  this  wood  last  only  about  five  or  six 
years,  but  I  have  known  a  roof  shingled  with  this 
Elm  to  be  good  for  more  than  ten  years.”  Dr.  Smith 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  note. 

Fighting  the  Canker-worm  too  Late. 


A  correspondent  writes:  “The  canker-worms 
have  made  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  in 
Eastern  New  England,  even  upon  trees  that  were 
tarred  during  March  and  April.  This  does  not 
prove  that  the  application  of  tar  is  not  a  successful 
remedy.  The  open  winter,  which  admitted  of 
plowing  in  January  in  some  places,  also  favored  the 
ascent  of  the  moths.  In  severe  winters,  there  is 
probably  no  ascent  of  the  moths  until  spring. 
Harris  says  :  ‘  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
canker-worm  moths  came  out  of  the  ground  only 
in  the  spring.  It  is  now  known  that  many  of  them 
rise  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  early  part  of  winter. 
In  mild  and  open  winters,  I  have  seen  them  in 
every  month  from  October  to  March.  They  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  after  the  first  hard  frosts 
in  the  autumn,  usually  toward  the  end  of  October, 
and  they  continue  to  come  forth,  in  greater  or 
smaller  numbers,  according  to  the  mildness  or  se¬ 
verity  of  the  weather,  after  the  frosts  have  begun. 
Their  general  time  of  rising  is  in  the  spring,  begin¬ 
ning  about  the  middle  of  March  in  the  latitude  of 
Massachusetts,  and  they  continue  to  come  forth 
for  about  three  weeks.’ 

“  No  farmer  who  beholds  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  his  orchard  this  summer,  riddled  by  the  canker- 


worm,  should  infer  that  the  case  is  hopeless.  The 
tar  should  be  applied  always  on  paper  or  cloth — 
never  directly  on  the  bark — as  early  as  the  1st  of 
November,  aud  it  should  be  renewed  daily  as  long 
as  the  insects  continue  to  rise.  This  can  be  known 
by  the  capture  of  the  female  moths  in  the  tar. 
While  the  ground  remains  frozen  upon  the  surface, 
there  can  be  no  danger  from  the  insects,  and,  of 
course,  no  need  of  the  application.  In  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  York  City,  there  will  not  be  more  than 
60  days  that  the  tar  will  be  needed.  This  remedy 
is  effectual,  and  it  is  only  expensive  in  labor.” 

- —  ■  i  » 

Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Those  who  have  been  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
earlj'  spring,  had  abundant  reason  to  change  their 
note  about  May  12th.  I  say  about  that  date,  as  a 
wide-spread  frost  from  the  far  West  to  the  far  East 
occurred,  either  two  or  three  days  before  or  after 
that  time.  Many,  trusting  to  the  early  promise,  and 
forgetting  the  lessons  of  former  very  early  springs, 
had  prepared  themselves  for  disappointment,  and 
as  I  went  to  and  from  the  city  in  the  cars,  the 
losses  in  Tomatoes,  Lima  Beans,  Corn,  and  other 
crops,  seemed  to  form  the  chief  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Our  chief  loss  was 

Among  the  Grape-Vines. 

These  we  could  not  well  retard  if  we  would,  and 
the  succulent  shoots  had  pushed  just  far  enough 
to  expose  the  whole  “set  ”  of  buds  for  the  crop — 
and  a  most  promising  set  it  was — to  the  action  of 
the  frost.  The  vineyard  presented  a  sorry  sight 
when  a  few  succeeding  warm  days  had  quite  dried 
the  shoots  and  leaves  that  the  frost  had  killed. 
Yet,  on  going  over  the  vines,  I  find  probably  a 
fourth  of  the  clusters  of  buds  unharmed,  and  it  is 
likely,  if  we  can  manage  the  rose-bugs,  that  we 
shall  still  have  some  grapes.  In  many  eases  the 
shoots  were  killed  back,  but  not  quite  far  enough 
to  reach  the  clusters  ;  in  these  cases  I  allow  the 
uppermost  sound  “  lateral  ”  to  grow,  and  that  will 
furnish  enough  foliage  to  perfect  the  fruit.  Still 
the  evil  was  not  without  its  compensations.  Some 
vines  had  from  one  cause  and  another  got  out  of 
training,  aud  these  were  cut  back 

For  a  New  Start, 

throwing  the  whole  energies  of  a  vine  several  years 
old  into  growing  two  arms  for  another  year. 
Another  benefit.  I  had  working  with  me  a  pupil 
who  had  been  studying  vine  structure  and  growth, 
and  as  in  this  case  each  vine  had  to  be  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  present  condition,  and  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  it  in  future,  he  volunteered  the  opinion 
that  “  an  hour  of  this  experience  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  books.” _ There  is  much  talk  of  the 

Injury  to  Strawberries 
by  the  frost,  but  so  far  as  ours  go,  and  some  of 
them  are  on  rather  low  land,  where  the  frost  was 
most  severe,  I  find  but  little  damage.  The  Straw¬ 
berry  is  a  fairly  hardy  plant,  and  while  no  doubt 
those  flowers  that  happened  to  be  in  full  bloom 
just  at  that  time  were  blighted,  and  will  fail  to  per¬ 
fect  fruit,  enough  will  escape  to  give  a  good  crop. 
The  fact  that  the  flowrers  of  the  Strawberry  come 
on  in  succession,  and  but  a  few  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  are  in  full  flower  at  once,  has  no  doubt  saved 
them.  As  to  Strawberries — last  spring  Messrs.  E. 
&  J.  C.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  sent  me  a 
dozen  plants  of  their  new  variety, 

Tlie  “EDincan”  Strawberry, 

These  were  put  out  where  they  might  multiply, 
but  being  at  the  end  of  a  row  grown  for  fruit,  from 
which  the  runners  were  kept  off,  the  man  who  was 
to  cut  the  runners  from  the  old  plants,  also  kept 
the  Duncans  clear  of  them,  and  I  had  this  spring 
only  the  original  dozen  plants.  What  they  would 
have  done  had  it  not  been  for  the  frost,  I  can  not 
say,  but  while  they  did  not  bear  many  berries,  the 
few  they  did  give  were  so  far  ahead  of  any  others 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  write  “two  weeks.” 
Still  it  is  a  fact  that  in  this  spring  of  1878  the  “  Dun¬ 
can  ’  ’  gave  us  ripe  fruit  two  weeks  before  any  other 
of  some  20  or  30  varieties,  but  not  much  of  it.  See 
here,  Messrs.  Williams,  if  you  quote  this — quote  it 
all — “  excessively  early,  but  a  very  small  crop  in  an 
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unusual  season.”  Year  before  last,  the  Messrs. 
Williams  brought  me  some  quarts  of  the  fruit,  as 
sent  to  market  from  the  original  bed.  I  then  said 
it  was  of  fair  quality — much  better  than  the  Wilson. 
I  now  say,  from  the  fruit,  ripened  on  my  own  vines, 
that  it  is  more  than  fair,  it  is  good.  Those  not 
familiar  with  fruit  nomenclature  should  understand 
that  fruits  are  classed  as  “good,  very  good,  and 
best,”  and  few  be  they  that  are  placed  in  the  last 
category.  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  I  will  say 
that  I  do  not  put  the  Duncan  down  as  a  poor 
bearer,  for  it  must  have  been  in  its  fullest  flower 
just  at  the  time  of  the  heavy  frost.  I  speak  of  it 
as  it  behaved  this  season,  with  the  condition  of  un¬ 
intended  cutting  of  the  runners  already  mentioned. 

_ What  a  difference  there  is  in  tastes.  In  such 

a  multitude  of  shrubs  as  I  have,  there  are  a  few 
that  are  prime  favorites,  and  among  these  is 

The  Virginian  Fringe-Tree, 

Crdonanthus  Virginica. — I  use  the  prefix  “Vir¬ 
ginian  ”  because  some  nurserymen  will  persist  in 
calling  the  “  Smoke-tree,”  Bhus  Cotinus,  the  “  Pur¬ 
ple  Fringe.” — The  true  Fringe-tree,  when  in  full 
bloom,  richly  merits  the  name ;  it  is  a  cloud  of 
white  fringe-like  flowers,  each  individual  flower 
haviDg  four  long  narrow  petals,  looking  as  if  cut 
from  the  thinnest  and  whitest  paper.  A  gentleman 
who  lives  a  few  miles  away,  was  here  a  few  days 
ago,  and  in  showing  him  about  I  exercised  proper 
tact  in  reserving  the  best  things  for  the  last.  He 
admired  the  (so-called)  Scarlet  Horse-Chestnut, 
and  went  into  eestacies  over  the  Weeping  Hemlock 
(and  well  he  might)  and  other  evergreens,  just  in 
the  glory  of  their  new  growth.  When  at  last  I 
brought  him  to  what  had  been  reserved  as  a  bonne 
bouche,  as  the  one  choice  thing  1  had  to  offer,  and 
expected  the  appreciation  that  everything  else  had 
received,  he  quietly  remarked,  “Do  you  call  that 
handsome  ?  ” — It  was  not  so  to  him ,  and  that  is  all 

there  is  to  be  said  about  it _ I  have  my  hobbies — 

what  gardener  has’nt? — the  Fringe-tree  is  one  of 
them,  aud  another  is 

The  Jtamanas  Ilose  of  Japan, 

which  was  figured  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
Sept.,  1875.  My  plants,  the  red.  and  white,  are 
from  the  original  stock  sent  out  years  ago  by 
Thomas  Hogg,  Esq.,  and  arc  now  great  strong 
bushes  ;  not  only  “things  of  beauty,”  but  “a  joy 
forever”  of  the  whole  season  round.  In  the  first 
place  the  foliage  is  a  “joy”  of  itself.  Its  dark- 
green  substantial  character  seems  to  defy  all  insect 
attacks,  and  though  the  plants  are  in  a  bed  with 
common  roses,  which  are  favored  by  the  slug  and 
every  other  rose  enemy,  these  are  always  intact. 
Then  the  flowers,  four  inches  or  more  across,  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  and  long-continued  pro¬ 
fusion.  To  be  sure  they  are  single,  but  their  won¬ 
derful  fragrance,  and  their  abundance,  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  this,  even  with  those  who  can  see  no 
beauty  in  other  single  roses.  Then  after  this 
“Ramanas  Rose”  has  bloomed  long  after  other 
roses  have  ceased,  it  hangs  out  its  wealth  of  great 
crimson  fruit,  as  big  as  crab-apples,  and  is  almost 
as  showy  as  when  in  flower.  We  have  a  plant  of 
this  rose  said  to  be  double  ;  it  has  not  yet  flowered, 
but  it  must  not  give  up  any  other  good  quality  in 
making  double  flowers,  to  allow  it  to  take  the  place 
of  the  excellent  single  one. ..  .Speaking  of  roses 
reminds  me  that  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  sent  me  not 
long  ago  a  specimen  of  a  rose  having 

Two  Distinct  Colors  on  One  Plant. 

The  specimen  -was  not  more  than  six  inches 
high,  yet  it  had  two  flowers  upon  it,  one  a  pure 
white,  and  the  other  a  deep  blush — not  such 
changes  as  might  be  due  to  the  age  of  the  flowers, 
as  sometimes  happens,  but  distinct  from  the  start. 
This  is  one  of  those  not  very  rare  examples  of 

“  Hud  Variation,” 

a  term  happily  chosen  by  Darwin,  that  now  and 
then  occur  in  our  cultivated  flowers,  and  of  which 
the  acute  florist  takes  advantage  to  perpetuate  new 
varieties.  Several  of  our  popular  roses  have  orig¬ 
inated  in  this  way — notably  the  two  “  Sprunts  ” 
in  this  country.  A  remarkable  instance  of  “  Bud 
variation  ”  occurred  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  own  experi¬ 
ence.  He  sold  to  a  neighbor  starting  in  floricul¬ 


ture  a  lot  of  Rouvardias,  all  from  the  same  stock, 
when  this  neighbor’s  (Mr.  Vreeland’s)  Bouvardias 
came  to  bloom,  there  was  one  so  unlike  the  rest, 
and  so  distinct  and  valuable,  that  it  has  been 
propagated  as  Bouvardia  Vreelandii.  None  of  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  H.’s  large  stock  showed  the  same 
variation. 
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The  Abuse  of  Pain. 

The  little  nerves  of  feeling  which  run  through  all 
parts  of  the  human  body  carry  to  the  brain  intelli¬ 
gence  of  disaster  and  of  pleasure.  The  evil  mes¬ 
sages  they  bring  are  called  pains.  A  pain  admon¬ 
ishes  us  that  some  injury  is  done  to  a  part  of  the 
body — a  finger  jammed,  a  toe  cut,  an  arm  burned — 
or  that  some  part  is  overworked  or  is  wearied  out, 
and  must  have  rest.  The  nerves  but  do  their  duty, 
when  they  report  faithfully  these  things,  and  our 
duty  is  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  repair  the  mischief 
which  caused  the  nerves  to  report  in  the  way  of 
pain.  But  many  persons  are  annoyed  by  these  evil 
messages,  and  only  seek  to  silence  the  messenger. 
The  immediate  call  is  for  something  to  “  still  the 
pain.”  Fortunately,  the  means  employed  are  some¬ 
times  such  as  correct  the  evil  at  once,  and  so  put  an 
end  to  the  trouble  reported  by  the  nerves.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  when  cool  water  is  applied  to 
cuts  and  burns — the  relief  and  the  cure  begin  and 
go  on  simultaneously.  The  same  result  is  usually 
attained  when  hot  water  applications  (or  fomenta¬ 
tions)  are  made  to  bruises  and  sharp  pains  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  Pain,  which  results  from  overdoing  of 
any  kind,  is  most  reasonably  “  stilled  ”  by  rest — 
general  rest  of  the  whole  body,  and  especial  rest  of 
the  overworked  part.  Anything  that  tends  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  to  make  all  parts 
of  the  body  comfortably  warm,  and  no  warmer, 
helps  to  set  the  nerves  at  rest,  or  to  stop  pain  and 
dis-ease.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  man  who  was  suf¬ 
fering  with  a  violent  headache  (a  neuralgic  general 
toothache)  furiously  kicking,  first  with  one  foot, 
and  then  with  the  other,  working  to  get  the  blood 
from  his  head  to  his  heels,  because  he  had  found 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  cure  his  headache. 
Cool  applications  to  the  head,  and  hot  ones  about 
the  feet  and  legs  might  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Morphine  Drinking. 

But  I  set  out  to  speak  of  a  habit  which  prevails 
to  an  alarming  extent  among  women — the  use  of 
morphine,  to  quiet  pain  of  one  kind  or  another.  I 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  habit  may  grow  from 
ignorance  of  danger.  A  fearful  pain  is  lulled  by 
seemingly  simple  means — an  opiate  in  the  shape  of 
morphine.  The  suffering  one  rests  easy,  and  pity¬ 
ing  friends  may  believe  that  morphine  was  just  the 
thing  needed.  But  has  the  opiate  cured  the  disease 
which  caused  the  pain  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  has  only 
beaten  down  and  silenced  the  faithful  monitor,  the 
nerves  which,  in  the  shape  of  pain,  told  of  injury  and 
begged  that  help  be  given  to  the  injured  part.  It 
is  true  that  Nature,  and  not  medicine,  performs  the 
cure,  and  that  the  blessed  work  of  restoration  to 
health  usually  goes  on  best  during  sleep,  but  it 
should  be  natural  sleep.  This  will  usually  come  of 
itself  if  you  put  the  body  into  suitable  condition— 
the  pores  of  the  skin  open,  by  bathing  or  rubbing 
judiciously,  the  bowels  properly  relieved,  the  stom¬ 
ach  nourished  by  simple  food,  easy  of  digestion, 
the  lungs  supplied  with  pure  air,  and  cleanliness 
and  quiet  all  about  the  patient.  But  when  you  give 
or  take  the  dose  of  morphine,  you  make  a  deadly 
attack  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  leave  the  evil 
condition  of  things  in  the  body  to  go  on.  The  dose 
must  soon  be  repeated,  and  as  the  habit  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  an  anodyne  strengthens,  the  dose  must  grad¬ 
ually  increase,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Such  a  course  finally  breaks  down  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  and  leaves  the  one  who  resorts  to  it  a  hopeless 
wreck — the  worst  kind  of  a  drunkard. 

Mothers,  it  is  believed  that  those  who  are  most 


likely  to  become  the  victims  of  morphine  are  women 
who,  as  children,  were  lulled  with  soothing-syrup 
(and  let  it  always  be  remembered  that  this  syrup 
derives  its  “  soothing”  power  from  the  morphine  it 
contains),  or  dosed  with  paregoric  or  the  more  po¬ 
tent  laudanum.  They  never  learn  to  bear  pain  hero¬ 
ically.  They  grow  up  inclined  to  self-indulgence, 
and  if  hard  work  and  sickness  overtakes  them,  they 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  morphine.  Do  you  know  that 
a  person  who  becomes  addicted  to  morphine  can¬ 
not  be  decent  without  it  ?  It  is  said  that  a  morphine 
drunkard  can  never  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth. 
She  becomes  at  last  so  unbearable  in  disposition, 
when  not  under  the  influence  of  her  medicine,  that 
her  friends  make  every  effort  to  gratify  her  mobid 
appetite.  All  this  that  I  have  said  applies  equally 
to  the  use  of  opium,  morphine  being  but  another 
form  of  opium.  Neither  should  be  used,  except  in 
some  emergency,  when  given  by  a  skillful  physician. 

Care  of  Cliildren’s  Eyes. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  now  to  see,  or  hear  of, 
mere  children  using  eye-glasses,  because  of  some 
defect  of  eight.  Myopia  (or  near-sightedness)  is  the 
most  common  defect,  and  it  is  said  to  be  manifestly 
increasing  among  school-children,  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  in  our  own.  The  eyes  of  studious 
children  are  especially  liable  to  suffer.  Reading 
tires  weak  eyes,  and  eyes  grow  weak  or  diseased 
from  too  steady  application  to  books.  There  are 
many  disadvantages  connected  with  learning  the 
alphabet  in  very  early  childhood,  and  danger  to 
the  sight  may  be  reckoned  among  them.  The  eyes 
of  children,  like  all  their  other  organs  and  faculties, 
are  adapted  to  the  study  of  natural  objects,  or  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  into  which  they  have  lately 
come.  This  study  is  play  to  them,  and  tends  to  a 
healthy  development  of  both  mind  and  body.  Their 
introduction  to  the  line  long  lines  of  little  black  let¬ 
ters  in  print  should  not  come  too  early,  or  too  rap¬ 
idly — not  untO  a  love  for  nature  and  a  faculty  for 
observation  have  been  so  cultivated  that  reading 
will  not  be  immoderately  attractive.  Then  they 
must  learn  to  read  and  study  in  a  proper  light,  one 
that  shines  upon  the  book  or  paper,  and  not  directly 
upon  the  eyes.  A  hanging  lamp  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  those  who  read  in  the  evening  can  sit  so 
that  the  light  comes  down  upon  the  page  from  be¬ 
hind  them.  In  gathering  about  the  evening  lamp 
upon  the  table,  those  who  read  6hould  sit  so  that 
the  light  shines  upon  the  book  or  paper  from  over 
the  shoulder— and  the  left  shoulder  if  practicable. 
The  eyes  suffer  severe  strain  from  reading  when  ly¬ 
ing  down.  One  who  is  too  tired  to  sit  up,  is  too 
tired  to  read.  When  the  body  is  enfeebled  by  dis¬ 
ease,  the  eyes  are  weak  sympathetically,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  close  application.  Reading  in  rail¬ 
way  cars,  or  in  any  place  where  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  a  steady  focus  for  the  sight,  causes  strain  and 
injury  to  the  eyes.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
avoid  all  these  injurious  practices. 

Most  of  the  youthful  cases  of  near-sightedness 
within  my  knowledge  are  those  who  began  to  learu 
piano-playing  when  quite  young,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  fixing  of  the  sight  upon  the  notes, 
W'hile  the  energies  are  at  the  same  time  bent  upon 
the  schooling  of  the  fingers,  has  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  develop  neai-sightedness.  Ought  not  a  child’s 
music  lessons  to  be  made  very  short,  and  the  hours 
of  practice  few  and  of  brief  duration  ?  I  think  60, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  eyes,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  nervous  system. 

Starch  for  Fine  Muslins. 

A  solution  of  Gum  Arabic  in  water  makes  a  nice 
starch  for  lawns  and  thin  muslins,  giving  them  a 
new  appearance.  Dilute  the  dissolved  Gum  until 
you  find  by  experiment  that  you  have  it  just  right. 
It  takes  but  a  minute  to  rub  a  cloth  in  it,  slightly 
dry  and  iron  it,  to  test  the  strength  of  the  gum 
water.  I  am  unable  to  give  exact  proportions. 
Lawns  renewed  in.  this  way,  after  washing,  not 
only  look  as  though  just  made  up,  but  retain  their 
good  appearance  wonderfully  well. 

To  Keep  I,emons  Fresh. 

I  have  found  that  lemons  may  be  kept  fresh  for 
many  weeks  if  put  into  cold  water.  Some  use  sour 
milk  instead,  changing  the  lemons  from  one  pan  to 
another  as  the  milk  grows  old.  This  involves 
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more  trouble  and  risk,  and  I  hardly  think  it  can  be 
any  improvement  upon  the  method  with  water. 
Still  another  way  (recommended  by  one  in  whose 
judgment  I  have  confidence),  is  to  bury  them  in 
the  sugar-barrel.  We  don’t  all  have  barrels  of 


Fig.  1. — A  Y-SHAPED  LEACH. 


sugar,  but  I  suspect  that  salt  would  answer  the 
same  purpose — anything  that  prevents  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid  of  the  fruit  and  keeps  it  cool.  I 
wonder  whether  the  lemons  would  not  impart  some 
flavor  to  the  sugar  in  which  they  were  buried.  Of 
course  this  would  not  be  desirable.  My  friend 
said  nothing  about  that. — [This  advice,  no  doubt, 
refers  to  brown,  or  other  unrefined  sugar,  and  the 
following  of  it  can  hardly  fail  to  flavor  the  sugar. 
We  were  once  told  by  a  sea-captain  that  he  kept 
lemons  for  a  long  time  by  placing  them  in  a  jar,  or 
keg,  and  covering  them  with  molasses.  The  chief 
object  is  exclusion  of  air,  which  the  molasses 
would  do  most  effectively. — Ed.] 

In  Making  ILetnonade, 
we  usually  pare  off  the  yellow  peel,  unless  the 
lemonade  is  to  be  used  immediately,  because  the 
peel,  by  standing  with  the  sugar,  imparts  a  bitter 
taste  to  the  drink.  Some  roll  the  lemons  before 
they  are  peeled  and  sliced,  to  break  the  cells  and 
set  free  the  juices.  Others  slice  the  lemons  upon 
the  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  lemon  to  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  mashing  the  slices  with 
the  sugar  and  leaving  it  just  covered  with  water 
for  10  or  15  minutes  before  filling  up  with  water. 

Lemon  Flavoring- 

may  be  prepared  at  home  in  two  ways.  1.  Save  the 
peelings  of  lemons  used  for  lemonade  or  other 
purposes,  when  the  peel  is  not  all  required  by  the 
recipe.  With  a  sharp,  thin  knife,  cut  off  the  yel¬ 
low  part,  and  dry  it  quickly  without  scorching. 
Keep  it  in  a  dry  place,  and  when  needed,  grind  to 
a  fine  powder  before  using.  2.  To  two  ounces  of 
the  thin  yellow  lemon  rind,  add  one  pint  of  good 
Alcohol,  improving  it  if  you  choose  with  a  few 
drops  of  0:1  of  Lemon.  In  a  few  days  it  is  ready. 

Lemon  Pudding  Sauce. 

One  lemon — the  juice  and  half  of  the  grated  peel. 
One  heaping  tea-cup  of  sugar,  one-third  of  a  cup  of 
butter,  one  egg.  Beat  well  together  the  butter, 
sugar,  and  egg,  then  the  lemon  (and  a  little  nutmeg 
if  you  choose).  After  a  thorough  beating  together, 
add  slowly  half  a  tea-cup  of  boiling  water,  stirring 
it  constantly  for  a  few  minutes,  keeping  it  as  hot 
as  possible  without  boiling  it. 

Baked  Khubarl). 

A  delicious  sauce  is  made  by  baking  the  sliced 
stalks  of  rhubarb  with  sugar.  Cut  the  slices  an  inch 
thick, and  bake  in  a  deep  earthen  pudding-dish,  after 
mixing  a  tea  cupful  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  sliced 
rhubarb.  This  can  be  preserved  by  canning  while 
boiling  hot,  the  same  as  fruit. 

Ithubarb  and  Orange  Marmalade. 

Take  one  dozen  oranges  ;  pare  off  the  yellow 
peel,  discarding  the  thick  white  rind  and  seeds. 
Cut  the  peel  into  fine  bits,  and  put  it  with  the 
sliced  pulp.  Add  two  quarts  of  sliced  rhubarb, 
and  three  pounds  of  loaf  or  granulated  sugar.  Boil 
the  whole  slowly  until  it  is  quite  thick.  Turn  into 
cups  and  cover,  when  cool,  with  paper  varnished 
over  with  white  of  egg,  pasted  to  the  cup. 

Strawberry  Siiorlcakc. 

Any  good  biscuit  mixture  will  do  for  the  short¬ 
cake.  It  is  common  to  make  it  with  sour  cream, 
or  sour  milk  (and  soda,  of  course),  with  more  or 
less  butter,  as  the  milk  is  more  or  less  creamy. 
Roll  out  to  form  two  thin  sheets,  placing  one  above 


the  other.  When  done  and  still  warm,  the  two 
sheets  of  the  cake  easily  separate  without  cutting. 
Butter  each  half  on  the  soft  side,  and  cover  thickly 
with  sweetened  strawberries.  Place  one  sheet 
above  the  other,  strawberries  uppermost. 

Cauned  Strawberries. 

It  is  an  excellent  way  to  sprinkle  sugar  over  the 
hulled  berries,  and  let  them  stand  two  or  three 
hours.  Say  a  heaping  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of 
fruit.  Pour  off  the  juice  into  the  preserving  kettle, 
and  add  sufficient  sugar  to  make  a  good  syrup. 
When  hot,  put  in  enough  berries  to  fill  one  can, 
and  allow  them  to  boil  about  two  minutes.  Dip 
out  the  berries,  boiling  hot,  into  the  bottle,  and 
pour  in  enough  of  the  boiling  syrup  to  fill  the  can. 
Seal  immediately.  Put  a  fresh  lot  of  berries  with 
a  little  more  sugar  into  the  remaining  syrup,  and 
treat  in  the  same  way.  If  syrup  remains  when  all 
the  berries  are  canned,  it  makes  excellent  jelly.  If 
the  berries  stand  too  long  in  the  sugar,  it  injures 
their  color  and  leaves  them  less  firm. 

- - 

Leaeh.es,  Lye,  'and  Soap. 

In  the  older  States,  before  the  general  use  of  coal 
as  fuel,  a  leach  was  an  important  household  appli¬ 
ance  ;  the  ashes  from  the  wood  burned  during  the 
winter  were  carefully  saved,  and  in  spring,  these, 
with  the  careful  housewife’s  savings  of  soap-fat, 
were  put  to  use  in  the  annual  soap-making.  As 
wood  as  a  fuel  went  out  of  use,  good,  honest 
home-made  soft-soap  also  disappeared.  Still  there 
are  localities  where  wood  is  j'et  the  fuel,  and 
though  these  arc  much  less  than  formerly,  they  are 
sufficient  to  bring  us  a  number  of  inquiries  about 
lye  and  soap-making.  The  value  of  ashes  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  wood  used,  the  soft  woods  yield¬ 
ing  ashes  very  poor  in  potash,  which  is  the  import¬ 
ant  constituent  so  far  as  soap-making  is  concerned. 
Where  soap  is  to  be  made  from  ashes,  the  first  step 
is  to  extract  their  soluble  parts,  to  get  a  solution 
of  them  in  water,  known  as  lye.  To  do  this,  the 
ashes  are  placed  in  some  receptacle,  called  a  leach , 
in  which  water  can  gradually  trickle  through  them, 
and  come  out  below  as  a  strong  solution  or  lye. 


Fig.  2. — USING  A  HOGSHEAD  AS  A  LEACH. 


Our  correspondent,  L.  D.  Snook,  of  Yates  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  drawings  of  two  common  forms 
of  leaches.  Figure  1  represents  the  old-fashion 
Y-shaped  leach,  sufficiently  well  to  show  its  struc¬ 
ture.  There  is  a  frame  of  2  x  3-inch  scantling, 
about  a  foot  from  the  top,  which  is  stayed  by  side 
pieces ;  the  bottom  is  a  log,  in  which  a  gutter  is 
dug,  to  convey  the  lye  to  a  pail,  or  other  receptacle, 
placed  at  its  lower  end.  The  manner  in  which  the 
leach  is  supported,  and  the  arrangements  of  its 
side-boards,  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Sometimes  an  old  sugar  or  molasses  hogshead,  ob¬ 
tainable  cheaply  at  “  the  store,”  is  used  as  a  leach. 
The  hogshead,  first  having  half-inch  holes  bored  in 
its  lower  staves  and  ends,  is  set  up,  as  shown  in 
figure  2,  upon  a  grooved  plank,  which  will  convey 
the  lye  to  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  This  is 
kept  in  proper  position  by  a  frame,  or  by  braces 
at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  figure  2. 

To  “  Set  tlic  Leach,” 
as  putting  it  in  operation  is  called.  The  old  method 
was  to  put  in  the  bottom  some  bricks  or  stones, 
then  some  brush,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  straw, 
and  then  put  in  the  ashes.  This  will  answer,  if  no 


better  method  can  be  followed,  but  it  is  much 
easier  and  better  to  place  on  the  bottom  of  the 
leach,  of  whatever  kind,  a  piece  of  old  blanket,  or 
old  carpet.  This  will  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  the  straw,  etc.,  are  used — i.  e.,  to  prevent 
the  ashes  from  clogging  up  the  holes,  and  allow 
the  lye  to  flow  out.  Ashes  moisten  slowly,  and  in 
filling  the  leach,  it  is  better  to  put  in  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  moistening  each  layer  as  it  is 
put  in,  and  compacting  it  with  a  pounder  of  some 
kind.  If  the  ashes  are  thus  moistened  all  through, 
the  leach  will  work  more  evenly  than  when  filled 
dry.  It  is  customary  to  make  in  the  top  of  the 
ashes  a  cavity  large  enough  to  hold  a  pailful  or  two 
of  water,  and  replenish  the  water  as  it  soaks  away. 
The  more  slowly  the  water  percolates  among  the 
ashes,  the  stronger  the  lye  will  be.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  put  lime  in  the  leach,  six  or  eight  quarts 
of  quick  lime  being  placed  on  the  first  layer  of 
ashes.  This  makes  the  lye  much  stronger,  the 
lime  converting  the  carbonate  of  potash,  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  ashes,  in  part  into  caustic  potash. 

Making  Soap  with  Lye. 

There  are  some  facts  about  soap-making  not 
generally  understood,  and  are  here  given  in  brief. 
The  alkali  in  lye  from  wood-ashes  is  always  potash. 
Potash  will  not,  with  any  fat  whatever,  form  a  hard 
soap.  All  hard  soaps  contain  soda,  instead  of 
potash.  All  the  recipes  that  are  sold  for  making 
hard  soap  from  potash,  or  from  lye,  require  the  use 
of  salt.  The  salt  decomposes  the  potash  soap,  its 
soda  taking  the  place  of  the  potash  and  forming  a 
hard  soap  with  the  fat,  while  the  potash,  having 
formed  a  new  combination,  remains  in  the  liquid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  From  lye  alone,  then, 
only  soft  soap  can  be  expected,  and  this,  when  well 
made,  is  very  useful  for  ordinary  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  vastly  better  than  the  soft  soap  sold  all 
over  the  country,  which  is  merely  common  hard 
soap,  thinned  to  a  sort  of  jelly  with  water,  and  is  a 
most  expensive  article  to  purchase.  While  almost 
every  farmer’s  wife,  who  makes  soap  from  lye,  can 
do  it  satisfactorily,  and  have  the  soap  “come” 
every  time,  she  will  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
rule,  so  much  depends  upon  practice  and  judg¬ 
ment,  or  “gumption.”  In  a  general  way  she  takes 
the  strongest  of  the  lye,  and  boils  it  with  the  rough 
grease,  pours  this  into  the  soap  barrel,  and  then 
adds  the  weaker  lye  as  it  runs  from  the  leach.  The 
usual  result  is  a  barrel  of  good  strong  soap,  made 
without  much  reference  to  rules  or  proportions. 
So  far  as  we  can  come  at  a  rule,  for  soap  with  lye, 
an  experienced  soap-maker  says:  “Have  the  lye 
strong  enough  to  float  a  potato.  Take  12  pounds 
of  clean  grease,  previously  tried  out,  and  add  to  it 
four  gallons  of  lye,  and  boil  together  over  a  slow 
fire ;  put  this  into  the  soap  barrel,  and  add  more 
and  weaker  Jye,  to  make  a  barrel  of  soap,  frequent¬ 
ly  stirring.” — It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  far  from 
definite,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  some  one  will 
give  a  more  precise  rule.  In  making  soft  soap 
from  potash,  the  usual  rule  for  a  barrel  of  soap,  is 
12  lbs.  of  potash  to  14  lbs.  of  grease.  Dissolve  the 
potash  in  about  two  pailfuls  of  hot  water,  poured 
on  it  over  night.  The  potash  dissolves  quite  slow¬ 
ly,  especially  if  in  compact  lumps.  Have  the  grease, 
previously  rendered,  in  a  barrel,  and  pour  on  it  the 
potash  liquor,  stirring  well.  If  some  of  the  potash, 
as  will  probably  be  the  case,  remains  undissolved, 
pour  on  more  hot  water,  and  the  next  day  add  this 
to  the  barrel,  and  continue  doing  so,  stirring 
thoroughly,  until  the  potash  is  all  dissolved.  Then 
add  cold  water,  in  moderate  quantities,  stirring 
each  time,  until  the  barrel  is  full. 

- - ««•— * i*  O  ^ 

Butter-Coolers. 

Some  time  ago  the  manufacturer  of  a  porous 
butter-cooler,  Mr.  A.  Reeve,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,sent 
us  one  of  his  coolers  for  trial.  After  careful  test¬ 
ing,  we  find  it  to  be  a  desirable  means  for  cooling 
butter  in  hot  weather.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
process  of  evaporation  results  in  a  reduction  of 
temperature  ;  and  this  is  the  principle  upon  which 
this  cooler  operates.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  piece 
of  earthen-ware,  as  shown  at  figure  1.  The  bottom 
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is  filled  with  water ;  and  upon  it  is  placed  the  plate 
containing  the  butter,  which  is  covered  by  the  up¬ 
per  part,  also  containing  water;  which  gradually 
soaks  through  the  porous  substance,  and  evaporates 
from  the  surface,  producing  a  temperature  beneath 
the  cover  as  low  as  38  or  40  degrees,  when  the 
evaporation  is  active.  When  placed  in  an  airy  po¬ 
sition,  evaporation  is  greater,  and  the  temperature 
proportionately  lowered.  Figure  2  shows  the  cool¬ 
er  complete.  At  fig. 

8  is  a  cooler  that  can 
be  made  in  a  moment; 
a  large  plate  is  used 
for  the  stand.  The 
plate  is  filled  with 
water,  in  which  a 
piece  of  brick,  or  fiat 
tile,  is  placed.  On 
this  is  set  the  plate  of 
butter.  A  flower-pot;  ^-section  of  cooler. 

having  a  wooden  plug  to  serve  as  a  handle,  is  in¬ 
verted  over  the  butter,  with  its  lower  edge  in  the 
water.  The  porous  pot  absorbs  the  water,  or  it 
may  be  well  moistened  occasionally,  and  as  it  dries, 
it  will  cool  the  butter  very  rapidly.  It  should  be 
placed  in  a  draft  of  air,  as  in  a  cellar  window. 
- - ' 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 


The  readiness  of  the  many  members  of  the 
“American  Agriculturist  Family  ”  to  help  one  an¬ 
other,  has  been  shown  on  many  occasions,  but 
never  more  strikingly  than  in  the  replies  to  “Reci¬ 
pes  Wanted,”  in  May  last.  One  housekeeper 
wished  a  recipe  for  the  “  Queen  of  Puddings.”  We 
made  her  want  known,  and  forthwith  forty— save 
one,— 39  of  her  sisters  came  forward  to  her  help. 
The  answers  came  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  Texas 
in  one  direction,  and  from  Vermont  to  Kansas  and 
Colorado  in  the  other,  as  well  as  from  almost  every 
intervening  State.  We  had  recipes  in  brief  and  in 
extenso  ;  in  the  shortest  possible  prose,  and  the  long¬ 
est  possible  verse — both  recipe  and  letter.  If  there  is 
any  one  pudding  that  we  ought  to  know  about,  it  is 
The  Queen  of  Puddings,  and  here  is  the  recipe  : 
One  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  one  quart  milk,  one  cup 
sugar,  butter  size  of  an 
egg.  Yolks  of  four  eggs. 
Flavor  with  lemon,  and 
bake  as  custard.  Beat 
the  whites  of  four  eggs 
to  a  froth,  mix  with  a 
cup  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Spread  a  layer  of  fruit 
jelly  over  the  custard 
while  hot ;  cover  with 
the  frosting,  and  bake 
until  slightly  brown.  To  be  eaten  cold,  with  cold 
cream,  or  warm,  with  any  6auce  that  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred . So  far  as  the  composition  goes,  the 

many  recipes  were  surprisingly  alike,  but  the  com¬ 
ments  attached  were  very  amusing,  such  as  “  The 
best  pudding  ever  invented;”  “The  richest  pud¬ 
ding  known  to  cookery.” — But  the  funniest  part  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  the  recipe  started  from 
this  office  several  years  ago, — so  long  ago  that  we 
had  quite  forgotten  it,  and  now  it  comes  back  to  us 
from  nearly  40  housekeepers  in  the  precise  form 
in  which  it  first  appeared  in  our  columns ....  In  the 
same  with  the  above  paper  we  asked  our  friends  fora 
Recipe  for  “Scrapple,”  and  this  has  been  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  over  20 
of  our  readers,  but  as 
that  can  be  useful  only 
in  cold  weather,  when 
pigs  are  made  into 
pork,  we  hold  on  to 
these  until  a  more 
timely  season. ..  .The 
promptness  and  the 
number  of  responses 
to  these  requests  are 


Fig.  2.  cooler,  covered. 


Fig.  3.— flower-pot 
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very  gratifying,  as  they  show  that  housekeepers  all 
over  the  country  are  ready  to  come  to  the  help 
of  any  one  of  their  sisterhood.  We  at  the  same 
time  asked  for  recipes  for  the  best  manner  of  using 


Rte  Flour,  also  for  Salt  Raising  for  Bread. 
We  have  received  several  of  each  of  these,  which 
will  be  given  in  due  time.  In  the  same  month,  May 
last,  we  had  an  article  on  “  Women’s  and  Children’s 
Shoes,”  in  which  we  gave  a  recipe  for 

Sponge-Blacking,  such  as  is,  or  used  to  be,  sold 
by  all  the  druggists.  A  correspondent  in  Saco,  Me., 
writes  that  he  has  made  the  same  blacking  for 
many  years  in  his  family,  and  finds  that  “  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  ounce  of  camphor  to  each  pint  of  the 
blacking  preserves  it  from  drying  hard,  and  crack¬ 
ing,  as  it  will  do  without  it.”  He  also  suggests 
that  it  is  much  less  trouble  to  purchase  the  shellac- 
varnish  readj'-made  at  a  paint-shop,  and  add  the 
other  ingredients.  No  doubt.  But  our  recipes  are 
intended  for  those  who  must  start  from  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  many  of  whom  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
things  which  may  be  readily  had  in  towns  and  cities. 

A  Portable  Folding  Wood-Box.— From  L.  D. 
Snook.— In  many  localities,  even  in  mid-summer, 
there  are  cool  spells, in  which  alittle  fire  in  the  even¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  not  only  for  comfort,  but  for  health. 
Those  who,  with  the  approach  of  warm  weather, 
put  away  all  the  fire¬ 
making  appliances,  may 
find  a  folding  wood- 
box,  one  which  may  be 
used  when  needed,  and 
set  aside  when  not 
wanted,  a  useful  house¬ 
hold  contrivance.  The 
box  referred  to  is  shown 
in  the  engraving,  and 
may  be  of  a  size  suited 
to  the  wood  used,  and 
the  quantity  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  hold.  It  consists  of  a  frame  made  of  slabs 
of  pine,  or  other  convenient  wood,  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick,  hinged  together  with  a  wooden  pin,  or 
by  carriage  bolts.  The  sides  and  ends  are  made  of 
any  heavy  canvas  or  bagging, tacked  to  the  frame,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  If  desired,  the  wood-box 
may7  be  ornamented  by7  the  use  of  brass,  or  other 
bright-headed  tacks,  and  the  working  of  a  mono¬ 
gram  or  initial  letter  on  the  sides  and  ends  with 
some  bright  colored  worsted.  Such  a  wood-box  will 
keep  “dirt”  from  the  floor,  and  when  the  time  for 
which  it  is  required  has  passed,  it  can  be  so  folded 
as  to  occupy  but  a  small  space  until  a  change  in 
the  weather  to  cooler  may  call  it  into  use  again. 


FOLDING  WOOD-BOX. 
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Tlae  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

In  trying  to  describe  the  Telephone  I  did  not  expect 
to  make  the  younger  boys  and  girls  understand  it,  but  I 
hoped  by  first  stating  some  facts  about  sound,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  magnetism  (which  is  only  a  form  of  elec¬ 
tricity),  to  give  the  older  youngsters,  and  perhaps  some 

who  are  not  young,  a  general  idea  of  it.  _ 

Last  month  I  told  you  about  induction,  (  £ 
and  thata  current  of  electricity  in  passing 
around  a  piece  of  soft  iron  would  induce 
magnetism  and  make  the  bar  of  iron  a 

magnet  for  the  time,  _ 

but  as  soon  as  the  cur-  C  ^  J 
rent  stopped  the  soft  ^ 
iron  ceased  to  oe  a  c 

magnet.  It  was  al30 
stated  that  a  bar  of  steel 
could  be  made  a  mag¬ 
net,  and  hold  its  mag¬ 
netic  power,  forming  a 
permanent  magnet,  and 
that  a  permanent  mag¬ 
net  if  passed  into  a  coil 
of  wire  would  induce  a 
current  of  electricity 
in  that  wire.  These 
points  were  described 
more  in  full  last  month ; 
the  object  being  to 
show  you  that  electrici¬ 
ty  could  make  (or  in¬ 
duce)  a  magnet,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  magnet  could  make  (or  induce) 
a  current  of  electricity.  I  must  ask  you  at  this  time 
to  attend  to  one  more  point,  which  will  bring  us 
Near  to  tlie  Telephone. 

In  figure  1  we  have  a  bar  of  steel,  a,  which  is  a  per- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


manent  magnet,  and  around  it  is  a  coil  of  wire,  the  wire 
being  covered  with  silk  or  cotton  to  keep  it  from  actual¬ 
ly  touching  the  steel;  the  ends  of  the  coil,  b,  are  in 
contact.  If  we  now  bring  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  c,  near 
to  one  end  of  the  magnet,  its  magnetism  is  disturbed, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  electricity  will  be 
started  in  the  wire;  on  taking  the  sheet-iron  away, 
the  magnet  returns  to  its  former  condition,  and  at  the 


Fig.  3. — the  telephone  complete. 


same  time  there  will  be  a  movement  of  electricity  in  the 
wire.  The  piece  of  sheet-iron  indudes  a  change  in  the 
magnet,  and  every  change  in  the  magnet  induces  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity  in  the  wire.  This  may  be  repeated  as 
often  and  as  rapidly  as  we  choose,  and  thus  keep  up  a 
constant  disturbance  in  the  wire.  Now  one  step  further. 
In  figure  2  we  have  the  upper  magnet  and  wire  quite  the 
same  as  in  figure  1.  but  below  at  d  we  have  another  just 
such  bar  magnet,  wound  with  wire  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  wires,  b ,  b ,  are  joined 
together.  By  bringing  the  shoe’;  of  iron,  c,  near  to  the 
upper  magnet,  that  as  before  stated  will  so  affect  it  as  to 
start  a  current  of  electricity  in  the  wire.  This  current 
will  pass  through  the  coil  around  d.  and  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  will  disturb  its  magnetism,  as  would  be  shown  by 
its  action  on  another  piece  of  sheet-iron,  e ,  placed  near 
it.  As  c  is  moveckup  and  down  near  the  end  of  the 
upper  magnet,  the  lower  magnet  would  agitate  e  in  the 
same  manner.  No  matter  if  the  wires  between  the  two 
were  several  feet,  or  several  miles  long,  the  disturbance 
caused  in  the  magnet,  a,  would  be  instantly  repeated  in 
the  magnet,  d.  This  is,  in  brief, 

The  Principle  of  the  Telephone ; 
let  us  see  how  it  is  applied  in  use.  Figure  3  gives  the 


appearance  of  the  instrument.  All  that  is  seen  is  an 
affair  of  some  hard- wood,  with  binding  screws  for  at¬ 
taching  wires  at  one  end ;  the  other  end  is  enlarged  and 
hollowed  out  to  form  a  mouth-piece;  on  looking  into 
this  mouth-piece  you  can  only  see  a  thin  iron  plate.  In 
using  the  Telephone,  one  talks  distinctly  at  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  while  another,  who  has  a  similar  instrument,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire— which  may  be  five,  ten,  or 
fifty  miles  long— holds  the  mouth-piece  to  his  ear,  and 
hears  distinctly  the  words  that  are  spoken.  You  will  re¬ 
collect  that  I  told  you  of  speaking  with  a  lady  who  was 
three  miles  or  more  away;  just  such  an  instrument  as 
here  shown  was  used.  The  real  size  of  the  Telephone  is 
not  quite  six  inches  in  length,  and  about  three  inches 
across  the  large  end.  But  you  will  wish  to  know  what 
is  inside  of  the  instrument. 

Tlie  Machinery  of  the  Telephone, 
this  is  given  in  figure  4,  which  shows  figure  3  divided 
lengthwise.  Beginning  at  the  upper  or  wide  end  we 
have  the  mouth  piece,  and  directly  below  this  is  a  thin 
iron  plate,  the  section  of  which  is  shown  by  the  white 
line,  K  As  the  plate  used  for  taking  tlie  portraits  called 
“ferrotypes,”  or  “tin-types,”  was  found  to  be  of  the 
right  thickness— or  more  properly,  thinness,  this  is  used, 
though  any  other  very  thin  iron  would  answer  as  well. 
In  the  center  is  a  small  steel  rod,  A,  which  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  magnet,  and  this  can  be  moved  up  and  down  to  fix 
it  in  just  the  right  position,  by  the  screw  seen  at  the 
lower  end.  We  now  notice  the  most  important  part, 
shown  at  B ,  which  is  a  sort  of  spool,  around  which  are 
wound  many  yards  of  fine  copper  wire,  which  is  covered 
with  silk ;  the  two  ends  of  which,  C,  C,  pass  down 
through  what  we  may  call  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
to  the  binding  screws,  Z>,  D.  This  being  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parts— how  do  they  rvork?  Let  us  go  back 
to  our  figure  1,  and  we  find  we  have  the  same  parts  that 
were  described  there;  we  have  a  steel  magnet,  and  a  coil 
of  wire,  but  in  the  Telephone  the  coil  is  of  much  finer 
wire,  and  wound  round  and  round  a  great  man}7  times  to 
get  tb<?  needed  power.  Then  in  place  of  the  sheet-iron, 
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c,  in  figure  1,  there  is  the  very  thin  plate,  E ,  figure  3, 
which  is  fastened  at  its  edges.  When  one  speaks  at  the 
mouth  piece,  the  motion  of  the  air  caused  by  the  voice, 
sets  this  thin  iron  plate  in  motion,  just  as  the  parchment 
of  the  “  Street  Telephone,”  described  in  May,  is  made  to 
vibrate  by  the  voice.  Of  course  these  movements  of 
this  iron  plate,  or  diaphragm,  are  very  minute,  but  it 
does  move,  and  at  every  motion  or  vibration,  it  disturbs 
the  magnetism  in  the  steel-bar,  a,  which  in  turn,  sets 
up  a  current  of  electricity  in  the  coil  of  wire,  71,  and  we 
have  just  what  was  described  in  figure  1,  over  again,  only 
in  a  vastly  more  delicate  manner.  But  with  one  Tele¬ 
phone  we  can  do  nothing;  to  be  of  use  the  instrument 

Must  not  only  Hear,  but  Talk, 

and  to  complete  the  afi'air,  the  instrument  (figs.  3  and  4) 
is  joined  by  means  of  wires  attached  by  the  binding 
screws,  to  another  instrument  precisely  like  it.  These 
wires  may  be  a  few  feet  or  a  few  miles  long.  Now  you 
see  there  will  be  just  such  an  arrangement  as  was  shown 
in  a  coarse  way  in  figure  2.  A  person  speaks  at  the 
mouth-piece  of  one  telephone,  while  another  person 
holds  the  other  telephone  to  his  car.  The  voice  causes 
the  iron  plate  to  vibrate,  that  disturbs  the  magnet,  which 
in  turn  starts  a  current  of  electricity  along  the  wire;  this 
current  passes  around  the  magnet  in  the  other  telephone, 
and  affects  that  magnet,  and  that  sets  the  thin  iron  plate 
in  that  instrument  to  vibrating.  And  here  comes  the 
curious  part  of  the  whole  affair.  The  iron  plate,  or  dia¬ 
phragm,  in  the  second  telephone,  will  repeat  exactly  the 
motions  of  the  first,  and  as  the  first  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  made  by  the  voice,  the  diaphragm 
in  the  second  instrument  will,  by  its  vibrations,  set  the 
air  near  it  in  motion,  and  produce  a  precisely  similar 
sound.  If  you  atone  telephone  say,  “Ah,”  the  vibra¬ 
tions  that  this  sound  causes  in  the  diaphragm,  will  be  re¬ 
peated  by  the  diaphragm  in  the  other  telephone,  which 
will  set  the  air  in  motion  to  produce  “  Ah.”  What  hap¬ 
pens  with  this  simple  sound,  takes  place  with  all  other 
sounds,  and  so  exactly  are  the  vibrations  at  one  tele¬ 


phone  repeated  by  the  other— the  very  tones  of  the  voice, 
whether  of  speaking  or  singing— are  reproduced, 

Even  Though  Miles  Away. 

The  Telephone  is  already  coming  into  use,  and  has  the 
great  advantage  over  the  telegraph  in  rapidity,  and  in 
not  needing  a  skilled  operator.  Any  one  who  can  talk, 
can  use  it.  Many  are  put  up  between  offices  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  between  the  dwellings  of  merchants  and  their 
offices. ..  .Just  as  I  write  this,  news  comes  of  another 
wonderful  invention, 

The  Mlcrojihone, 

which  is  a  contrivance  that  magnifies  small  sounds,  just 
as  the  microscope  magnifies  small  things.  It  is  said  to 
enable  one  to  hear  even  the  step  of  a  fly,  and  to  magnify 
a  whisper  to  a  loud  tone,  while  ordinary  speech  is  a  roar. 
This  will  help  the  Telephone  wonderfully. 


neighbors’ farms.  — This  is  not  the  kind  of  pigeon-keep¬ 
ing  we  would  encourage,  but  there  is  a  kind  which 
the  older  boys  may  undertake  with  profit.  Pigeons  on  a 
farm  are  generally,  and  justly,  regarded  as  a  nuisance. 
They  are  great  feeders,  and  unless  food  is  supplied  to 
them,  they  will  get  it  where  they  can,  and  in  the  garden 
and  grain-field  they  are 
about  as  bad  as  so  many 
crows,  for  they  will  go  for 
the  sown  peas  and  grain. 

On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  of  such  a  quiet  dis¬ 
position,  that,  if  food  be 
furnished  them  close  at 
home, they  will  not  wander 
for  it.  A  friend  who  raises 
pigeons  largely,  to  supply 
his  own  table,  and  who  is 
also  a  good  gardener,  and 
values  the  products  ot  his 
gardens,  informs  us  that, 
he  has  no  trouble  with  his 
pigeons,  as  he  keeps  food 
where  they  can  always  get 
it,  and  they  do  not  stray 
away.  Those  boys  who 
live  near  watering-places, 
or  where  there  are  hotels 
or  good  markets,  may 
no  doubt  make  pigeons 
profitable  by  supplying  the  demand  for  squabs,  which 
always  bring  a  good  price  at  such  places. 

The  pigeon-house  is  generally  a  make-shift  affair,  but 
those  who  go  into  pigeon-raising  as  a  matter  of  profit, 
should  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  birds,  and  not ' 
only  provide  them  with  a  suitable  house,  but  see  to  their 
proper  feeding,  and  what  is  quite  important,  provide 
protection  from  cats,  rats,  and  all  other  enemies.  Our 
correspondent.  Mr.  L.  D.  Snook,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
drawings  of  a  house  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  pro¬ 
vide  properly  for  all  re¬ 
quirements.  The  outside 
(fig.  2)  is  10  by  16  feet,  8 
feet  high  at  the  eaves ;  it 
has  a  tight,  shingled  roof. 
Lighting-boards  are  pro¬ 
vided,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  are  four  inches 
wide,  and  supported  by 
brackets  at  a  distance  of 
six  inches  from  the  side  of 
the  building.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  a  door  in  the 
end  with  a  window  at  each 
side;  the  matter  of  win¬ 
dows  may  be  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  convenience, 
all  that  is  necessary  being 
to  have  the  inside  fairly 
lighted.  Figure  1  shows 
one  side  of  the  interior, 
where  there  are  platforms, 
K ,  K,  upon  which  the 
birds  enter,  and  which 
hold  three  nesting  and 
hatching  boxes,  P,  P. 
These  boxes  are  4  feet 
long,  9  inches  wide,  6 
inches  high  in  front,  and 
10  inches  high  in  the  rear, 
and  are  provided  with  a 
sloping  hinged  cover.  Each 
of  these  is  divided  into  five 
compartments,  with  an  entrance  to  each  in  front,  which 
opening  is  3  inches  wide  by  4)4  inches  high.  Roosts,  B, 
B.  are  provided,  which  are  hinged  to  the  platform,  AT,  and 
held  in  place  by  the  upright,  E ;  these  roosts  may  be 
let  down  when  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  nests  by 
means  of  a  step-ladder  placed  against  the  platform.  On 
the  lower  tier,  on  each  side,  are  but  two  hatching  boxes, 
to  allow  of  a  number  of  roosts,  of  strips  a  foot  long,  to 
be  placed  between  them.  At  T ,  is  shown  a  box  for  stor¬ 
ing  feed,  which  should  be  given  to  the  birds  within  the 
house,  in  stormy  weather.  A  building  of  this  kind  should 
be  placed  where  it  can  be  shaded  by  trees  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  in  a  quiet  place,  where  the  nesting  birds 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  noises.  Besides  abundant  feed, 
the  birds  should  be  constantly  supplied  with  water, 
and  have  a  mixture  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  gravel,  placed 
where  they  can  always  get  at  it. 


Aunt  Sue’s  fl*iizzlc-lSox. 

ENIGMATICAL  BOUQUET. 

1.  Part  of  the  rainbow.  2.  What  some  of  us  love  to 
kiss.  3.  A  sugared  letter.  4.  What  children  love,  and  a 
bunch  of  hair.  5.  A  trap  and  its  victim.  6.  A  crystal  of 
water  and  a  tear.  7.  Went  up. 


PUZZLE. 

My  fifth  is  one-half  of  my  first, 

My  -whole  is  divided  by  two, 

My  second’s  the  same  as  my  fourth, 

Now  guess  it  you  surely  can  do. 

To  aid  you  more  hints  I  will  give  : 

Twice  my  third  is  a  tenth  of  my  first, 

My  whole  of  five  letters  is  seen, 

Which  all  should  be,  even  the  worst. 

JUVENIS. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  Apt.  2.  A  vegetable.  3.  A  direction.  4.  A  girl’s 
name.*  Nip. 

cross-word. 

My  first  is  in  butter  but.  not  in  milk. 

My  next  is  in  satin  but  not  in  silk. 

My  third  is  in  rain  but  not  in  snow, 

My  fourth  is  in  fast  but  not  in  slow. 

My  fifth  is  in  ache  but  not  in  pain. 

My  sixth  is  in  snow  but  not  in  rain, 

My  seventh  is  in  light  but  not  in  heat, 

My  eighth  is  in  sofa  but  not  in  seat, 

My  ninth  is  in  Autumn  but  not  in  Fall, 

My  tenth  is  in  whole  but  not  in  all. 

My  eleventh  is  in  word  but  not  in  rhyme, 

My  whole  names  a  man  of  ancient  time.  Isola. 
NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

(S.  W.  W.  offers  the  following  enigma  as  a  stumper.) 

1.  I  am  composed  of  39  letters  : 

My  15,  2,  28,  11,  37,  means  time  and  pains. 

My  26, 1.  20,  13,  39,  to  be  acquitted. 

My  10,  18,  3,  33.  is  a  blemish. 

My  29,  17,  5,  24.  to  polish. 

My  3S,  30,  32,  12,  4,  9,  20,  36,  34,  to  pass. 

My  23,  6,  21,  14,  a  side-piece. 

My  7.  27,  8,  22,  19,  30,  25,  a  butcher. 

My  31,  16,  35,  14,  is  a  kind  of  cloth. 

My  whole  is  a  familiar  quotation  from 
Young’s  “Night  Thoughts.”  S.  W.  W. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  12  letters : 

My  4, 11,  5,  sometimes  goes  with  a  kiss. 

My  12,  8,  7,  3,  is  a  planet. 

My  12,  10,  9,  6,  is  to  sap. 

My  1,  2,  9,  is  a  propeller. 

My  whole  is  a  common  flower.  Frank  Kennedy. 

A  VERY  EASY  ENIGMAS. 

3.  I  am  composed  of  9  letters  : 

My  5,  8.  3,  4,  is  something  that  you  are  sure  to  find  in 
the  woods. 

My  6,  7,  2,  is  an  animal. 

My  1,  9,  7,  2,  is  what  you  see  in  winter. 

My  whole  is  a  very  nice  vegetable.  P.  T.  Yibert. 

4.  I  am  composed  of  11  letters  : 

My  8,  2,  11,  is  the  shepherd’s  deity. 

My  9,  5,  8,  is  the  name  of  a  vine. 

My  1,  7,  4,  Is  a  pronoun. 

My  1.  10,  3,  6,  is  what  most  cows  have. 

My  whole  is  a  musical  instrument. 

Myra  A.  IIanlon. 

Answers  to  the  Puzzles  in  May  number  will  be  given 
next  month. 


ABOUT  THE  PRIZE  ENIGMA. 

One  letter  received  on  the  subject,  will  make  a  very 
good  introduction  : 

“  Bear  Aunt  Sue:— l  send  you  with  this,  the  answer  to 
February  prize  enigma.  You  are  the  one  that  should  get 
a  premium  for  getting  up  such  a  puzzle;  it  superseded 
the  Eastern  question  and  the  silver  wrangle  at  our  house. 
Geography  and  political  economy  were  put  aside,  and 
etymology  came  to  the  front.  We  don’t  think  that  Miss 
Clara  Josephine  will  have  a  very  heavy  contract  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  drawings  next  May. — Rspctfly  Yours,  G.  M.  T.” 

Miss  C.  J.’s  aid  was  not  called  into  requisition,  for 
only  seven  answers  were  sent.  Very  pleasant  letters  ac¬ 
companied  most  of  them,  telling  the  process  by  which 
the  desired  end  was  attained. 

The  answer  to  the  enigma  is,  “  Pnngled  ;  said  especial¬ 
ly  of  grain  which  has  lost  its  juice.” 

The  names  ot  the  patient  and  persevering  solvers  are : 
Lyman  Stedman,  Jeddo,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio;  H.  A. 


Pigeons  and  Pig;eon.IIoHScs. 

Pigeons  are  usually  the  first  pets  the  country  boy  has  ; 
a  pair  is  given  him,  or  he  trades  with  another  boy  for 
them,  fits  up  some  kind  of  a  pigeon-house  in  the  peak  of 
a  barn,  or  in  a  shed,  and  his  pigeons,  while  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  him,  soon  become  a  pest  on  his  father’s  and  the 


- —  - — 

A  Rag  Show. — An  English  magazine  called  “  Little 
Folks,”  holds  a  yearly  show  of  Rag  Babies,  Rag  Animals, 
and  groups  of  these,  for  which  it  offers  prizes  in  books. 
The  best  of  it  all  is  that  the  articles  offered  are  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  the  sick  little  ones  in  the  children’s  hos¬ 
pitals,  so  that  those  who  get  no  prizes  know  that  they 
have  given  pleasure  to  some  poor  sick  child. 


Fig.  1. — INTERIOR  OF  PIGEON-HOUSE. 


Fig.  2. — A  NEAT  PIGEON-HOUSE. 
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Frink,  Westerly,  R.  I. ;  H.  E.  Whitney,  Monticello, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Geo.  M.  Taylor,  Riverside,  Bur¬ 
lington  Co.,  N.  J.  ;  Cyrene  Griffis,  Montrose,  Susque¬ 
hanna  Co.,  Penn. ;  J.  A.  Boston,  Newburyport,  Mass., 
and  John  B.  Baker,  Concord,  Merrimac  Co.,  N.  H. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 


Alphabetical  QuEr.iES.-l.  V  inverted  makes  a  caret 
(carrot).  2.  Pea  and  tea  (P  and  T).  3.  B  (bee).  4.  D  (you). 
5.  B.  C,  and  K  (be,  see,  are).  6.  J  (jay).  7.  I  (eye).  S.  G 
(gee).  9.  D  (dee).  10.  Y  (why).  11.  IV  (double  you).  12. 
Q  (cue).  13.  Red  C  (sea).  14.  X  specked  (expect).  15. 
Dutch  S  (duchess).  10.  Bar  on  S.  17.  L  (ell). 


Charade.— C — A — P - Cap. 

Numerical  Enigma.— Learning  is  to  the  studious,  riches 
to  the  careful,  power  to  the  boll,  and  heaven  to  the  virtuous. 
Cross-word.— Constantinople. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic.— 314)SG9501  (2769. 

Key— Palmerston. 


Pi.— Black  lead  does  not  contain  a  single  particle  of  lead, 
but  is  composed  of  carbon  and  iron. 

Drop-letter  Puzzle:— Never  cut  out  a  piece  of  a  news¬ 
paper  till  you  have  looked  on  the  other  side. 

Transpositions.— 1.  Teach,  cheat.  2.  Rome,  more.  3. 
Broad,  board.  4.  Desert,  rested.  5.  Peach,  cheap. 


Square  Word. 


Concealed  Fish. 


HEAVEN 
ERMINE 
AMAZED 
VIZARD 
E  N  E  R  V  E 
N  E  D  D  E  R 


Forward. 

1.  Dace.  2.  Sole.  3.  Ling. 
4.  Rudd.  5.  Tench. 

Backward. 

1.  Dab.  2.  Shad.  3.  Diodon. 
4.  Goby.  5.  Gar. 


Correspondents  will  save  time,  if  they  will  address 
their  letters  (to  Aunt  Sue)  to  Rowayton,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  from  July  to  December  of  this  year.  But  please 
remember  that  Aunt  Sue  is  not  Orange  Judd  Co. ;  the 
latter  must  be  addressed  at  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


- - 

The  Young'  UI5ci-oscoi»ist'>s  Clul». 

A  share  of  last  month’s  talk  was  given  to  an  account  of 
a  common  insect  parasite  upon  chickens,  and  it  was  there 
stated  that  those  animals  that  fed  upon  other  animals, 
and  those  plants  that  fed  upon  the  juices  of  other  plants, 
were  termed  parasites ,  and  we  may  add  that  those  having 
this  manner  of.  living,  are  called 

Parasitic  Animals  and  Plants. 

Not  only  do  the  higher  animals  afford  homes  for  insect 
and  other  parasites,  but  insects  themselves  are  preyed 
upon  by  other  insects,  a  matter  no  doubt  of  much  dis¬ 
ci  mfort  to  the  insects  thus  visited,  but  one  of  real  im¬ 
portance  to  us,  who  are  obliged  to  look  upon  some  in¬ 
sects  as  our  enemies— as  we  shall  presently  see.  A  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  an  insect  being  troubled  by  para¬ 
sites,  was  brought  me  a  short  time  ago  by  a  gentleman 
living  in  Westchester  Co.,  not  far  from  New  York  City. 
He  brought  specimens  of  the  Colorado  Potato-Beetle — 
now  generally  known  as  the  “Potato  Bug” — so  com¬ 
pletely  covered  by  small  creatures,  that  the  beetle  itself 
could  not  be  seen  ;  it  was  even  more  thickly  covered  than 
the  beetle  at  a,  figure  1,  which  shows  both  of  the  natural 
size.  The  little  creature  is 

A  Parasitic  Mite, 

which  might  be  called  the  “Potato-Beetle  Mite,”  were  it 
not  found  on  other  beetles  also.  I  think  that  I  have  al¬ 
ready  told  you  that  mites  differed  from  the  true  insects, 
among  other  points,  in  having  the  body  all  in  one  piece. 
This  mite  was  first  described  by  Prof.  Riley,  who  gave  it 
the  scientific  name  of  TJropoda  Americana ,  there  being 
other  species  in  Europe.  The  name  TJropoda  is  from 
Greek  words  meaning  tail  and  foot,  on  account  of  a 
peculiar  tail-like  arrangement  by  which  this  attaches 
itself  to  the  beetle.  The  engraving  is  from  Mr.  Riley’s 
work  on  “  Potato  Pests  ”  ;  h  gives  the  mite  enormously 
magnified,  showing  its  underside.  To  hold  fast  to  the 
beetle,  the  mite  has  a  pair  of  remarkable  organs,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  lie  just  under  the  skin,  between  the 
legs,  as  shown  by  the  lines  in  6,  but  when  in  use,  they 
are  extended  as  in  c,  reaching  out  beyond  the  head ; 
each  has  a  minute  claw  at  the  end,  more  plainly  seen  at 
d.  We  now  come  to  the  “tail-foot”  part,  from  which 
the  creature  is  named.  In  Europe  this  was  long  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  kind  of  silk,  to  enable  the  mite  to  hold  fast 
with,  but  Mr.  Riley  has  discovered  that  the  thread  is  the 
dried  excrement  of  the  mite,  made  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
anchor ;  the  thread  of  this  is  shown  at  e.  As  you  may  sup¬ 
pose,  so  many  parasites  as  at  a,  all  feeding  upon  it,  soon 
Put  an  Pud  to  tlie  Beetle, 
and  this  brings  us  to  a  very  interesting  thing  concerning 
injurious  insects.  Scarcely  one  of  you,  who  live  in  the 
country,  at  least  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  but 
has  seen  the  Colorado  Beetle,  or  “Potato  Bug,”  and 
those  who  live  elsewhere  have  heard  much  about  it ; 
how  rapidly  it  ate  up  the  potato  vines,  and  if  the  insects 
were  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  go  without  potatoes.  To  get  potatoes  at  all, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
poison  the  beetles.  But  when  an  insect  increases  in 
large  numbers,  its  natural  enemies  increase  also,  and 
though  most  people  look  upon  birds  to  keep  insects  in 
check,  these  probably  do  but  little  as  compared  with 


Their  Insect  Enemies, 

which  attack  and  feed  upon  them  in  one  form  or  another, 
whether  in  the  egg,  the  larva,  the  pupa,  or  perfect  state. 
Besides  a  spider  and  the  mite  here  described,  there  are 
known  to  be  over  two  dozen  true  insects  that  prey  upon  the 
potato-beetle.  This  beetle,  being  so  de¬ 
structive,  has  been  watched  more  close¬ 
ly  than  others,  but  it  is  found  to  be 
the  case  that,  whenever  an  injurious 
insect  gets  to  be  very  abundant,  its 
insect  enemies  increase  rapidly  also. 
Now  is  not  this  a  wonderful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  things  ?  By  growing  millions 
of  acres  of  potatoes,  we  allow  of  the 
increase  of  an  insect  that,  when  it  only 
had  certain  wild  plants  to  eat,  gave 
no  trouble,  but  with  this  food  provid¬ 
ed  for  it,  it  multiplied  so  as  to  threat¬ 
en  to  stop  potato  culture ;  but  other 
insects  come  to  our  help  in  dozens, 
and  if  we  conld  afford  to  wait,  the  evil 
might  in  time  be  cured  without  the 
use  of  poison.  As  it  is,  we  are  great¬ 
ly  aided  by  other  insects.  Does  not 
this  look  as  if  some  Great  Mind  really 
directed  these  matters?...  Though  I 
have  said  so  much  about  parasites, 
Fig.  2.  TOMATO-  I  must  just  mention  another,  a  dozen 
WORM.  or  more  being  sent  every  season  as  a 
great  wonder.  Figure  2  shows  what  a  great  many  of 
you  must  have  seen  ;  a 

Tomato  “Worm,”  or  Caterpillar, 

is  a  great,  green,  unpleasant-looking,  but  harmless  crea¬ 
ture  to  all  but  plants,  and  those  it  eats  heartily.  These 
caterpillars  are  frequently  seen  almost  covered  with 
white  things,  which  most  persons  take  for  eggs.  They 
are  really  little  cocoons.  When  the  caterpillar  was 
young,  a  very  tiny  fly  stung  it  and  dropped  in  her  eggs  ; 
these  eggs  hatched,  and  numerous  little  caterpillars  or 
maggots,  lived  inside  the  big  one  ;  when  they  reached 
their  full  size,  they  ate  their  way  out,  and  spun  these  lit¬ 
tle  nests,  and  went  to  rest.  If  you  find  a  “worm”  thus 
loaded,  place  some  of  these  cocoons  under  a  glass,  and 
you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  see  and  examine  the  perfect 
little  fly.  It  is  very  small,  and  you  might  not  notice  it 

unlesson  the  watch  for  it _ Last  month  I  promised  to 

say  something 

About  Mounting  Objects. 

In  March  last,  I  described  one  method  of  mounting  seeds 
and  other  opaque  objects,  and  will  now  try  to  answer 
those  who  have  inquired  about  transparent  objects,  or 
those  seen  by  transmitted  light,  and  as  our  microscope 


ness.  These  must  be  used  for  high  powers,  but  to  mount 
objects  for  our  Microscope,  while  it  will  be  neater  and 
better  for  those  who  can  afford  it  to  have  this  thin  glass, 
you  had  better  begin  with  the  very  thinnest  you  can  find, 
and  practice  at  first  with  that.  You  will  also  need  some 
Canada  Balsam, 

which  those  of  you  who  live  where  there  are  Balsam  Fir 
trees,  will  know  all  about,  and  that  it  is  found  in  blisters 
in  the  bark  of  these  trees,  and  is  easily  collected  by  cut¬ 
ting  these  swellings,  and  squeezing  out  the  lioney-like 
liquid  into  a  spoon.  Most  of  you  will  have  to  get  it  of 
the  druggists ;  an  ounce  in  a  wide-mouthed  vial  will  last 
a  long  time.  Canada  Balsam  is  a  natural  mixture  of  a 
clear  resin  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  when  exposed,  the 
turpentine  will  evaporate  and  leave  the  solid  resin.  If 
left  exposed,  it  will,  after  a  time,  become  very  thick  and 
finally  solid.  If  the  vial  is  stopped  by  a  cork,  it  will  be 
apt  to  cement  the  cork  in  firmly,  and  it  will  be  well  if 
you  can  find  some  kind  of  a  tin  box,  to  go  over  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  like  a  cap. 

Other  Articles  tliat  may  be  Needed, 
are  a  small  bottle  of  Oil  (Spirits)  of  Turpentine  :  one  of 
Alcohol ;  and  one  of  Solution  of  Potash  (Liquor  Potassse 
of  the  druggist).  Besides  these,  you  will  need  small 
forceps,  or  tweezers,  and  mounted  needles,  already  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  sheet  that  goes  with  the  microscope.  A 
brick  or  piece  of  soapstone  that  you  can  warm  on  the 
stove,  or  in  the  oven,  will  also  be  needed,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  have  a  contrivance  for  holding  the  slides 
when  hot ;  for  this  the  spring  clothes-pins  will  answer, 
arranged  by  cutting  oft'  one  arm,  as  suggested  by  Prof. 
Phin,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  After  all  this  preparation, 


Fig.  1. — POTATO-BEETLE  PARASITE  (TJropoda 

and  our  talks  about  it  are  for  beginners,  I  can  only  give 
you  the  simplest  methods,  and  you  will  find  that  these 
will  require  all  the  time  and  skill  you  will  care  to  give, 
while  the  procuring  of  the  materials  will  be  more  of  an 
expense  than  some  will  care  to  go  to.  In  the  first  place, 
you  will  need  some 

Class  Slides ; 

these  are  sold  at  the  instrument  stores,  and  for  micro¬ 
scopes  of  high  power  should  be  of  the  finest  plate-glass; 
for  your  purpose,  the  clearest  glass  that  you  can  find 
among  the  glazier’s  scraps  will  answer,  and  you  can  get 
the  glazier  to  cut  them  for  you  in  pieces  three  inches  by 
one,  which  is  the  usual  size,  though  some  prefer  them 
inch.  Then  the  objects  must  be  covered  with 
thinner  glass  ;  for  nice  preparations,  to  be  used  with 
high  powers,  thin  glass  covers  are  made  on  purpose, 
varying  from  ’/so  to  '/iso  °f  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  these 
are  round  or  square,  one  half  to  one  inch  across,  and  cost 
from  $1.25  to  $3,  or  more,  an  ounce,  according  to  thin. 


Fig.  3. — FOR  MOUNTING  OBJECTS. 

which  looks  more  forbidding  than  it  really  is,  let  us 
proceed  to 

Mount  a  Fly’s  Wing. 

First  clean  your  slide  thoroughly,  and  put  it  on  the 
warm  brick  or  other  contrivance  for  warming,  until  it  is 
warm  enough  to  make  the  balsam  very  thin  ;  drop  on  the 
center  of  the  slide  a  single  drop  of  the  balsam,  from  a 
small  glass  or  a  wooden  rod,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
vial  for  the  purpose.  If  any  air  bubbles  appear,  re¬ 
move  them  by  means  of  a  needle.  Then  take  the  wing 
up  by  the  forceps,  and  place  it  gently  on  the  bal¬ 
sam,  putting  it  on  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  no  air  will  get  between 
it  and  the  balsam  ;  drop  on  a  very 
little  more  balsam,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  put  on  the  cover,  which  has 
been  warmed;  the  cover  should  be 
put  on,  one  edge  first,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  let  down  upon  the  balsam 
so  as  to  not  inclose  any  air;  press 
the  cover  down  slightly,  and  put 
the  slide  away  in  a  warm  place, 
such  as  a  shelf  near  the  stove, 
until  the  balsam  becomes  quite 
hard.  Some  of  the  balsam  will  no 
doubt  project  beyond  the  cover  up 
on  the  slide ;  when  this  gets  hard, 
most  of  it  can  be  easily  scraped 
off,  and  the  rest  removed  by  a 
little  turpentine  on  a  cloth.  Witt 
some  objects  it  may  be  necessar) 
to  hold  the  cover  down  with  a 
clothes-pin  clip  while  hardening. 
-  Sometimes  the  wing  or  other  ob- 

/C/  jeet  will  not  take  to  the  balsam 

readily,  but  leave  air  between 
the  two ;  in  this  case  the  object  is 
first  soaked  awhile  in  oil  of  turpentine,  which  usually 
removes  the  difficulty. 

Some  Small  Insects  Entire, 
as  well  as  the  feet  and  other  parts  of  large  ones,  are 
sometimes  mounted  in  Canada  Balsam,  but  first  require 
soaking  in  the  potash  solution  to  make  them  more  trans¬ 
parent  ;  they  are  then  soaked  in  water  to  remove  the  pot¬ 
ash,  then  in  strong  alcohol  to  take  out  the  water,  then  in 
turpentine  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol,  and  finally  they  are 
ready  to  go  into  the  balsam.  When  the  object  is  mount¬ 
ed,  the  slide  may  be  covered  on  one  side,  or  both,  with 
colored  paper,  leaving  circular  openings  over  the  object, 
and  the  label  written  on  this,  or  the  glass  may  be  left 
uncovered,  and  a  small  paper  label  attached  with  gum 
tragacanth,  or  paste.— Much  in  the  way  of  mounting  must 
be  learned  by  practice ;  those  who  wish  to  know  of  other 
methods,  should  have  some  work  on  the  subject.  One 
of  the  best  works,  at  a  moderate  price,  is  Prof.  John 
filin’ s  “How  to  Use  the  Microscope.”  Price  75  cents. 
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More  About  Birds. 

The  account  given  last  month  of  the  strange  Bower  and 
Gardener  Birds,  has  interested  not  only  the  youngsters 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  hut  many  of  our  older  readers 
have  shown  much  interest  in  them,  and  would  like  to 
know  more— especially  about  the  Gardener  Bird.  That 
being  a  quite  new  discovery,  we  gave  the  fullest  account 
we  could  find,  and  we  must  wait  until  some  other  natural¬ 
ist  visits  the  island  where  it  is  found.  Some  of  the 
youngsters  wish  we  would  tell  more  about  and  give  more 


almost  always  very  unlike  in  this.  So  naturalists,  in  de¬ 
scribing  birds,  take  characters  that  are  more  permanent : 
the  form  of  the  head  and  bill ;  the  legs  and  feet ;  the 
wings  and  tail,  as  to  number  of  certain  quills,  and  other 
points  with  which  color  has  nothing  to  do.  You  are  not 
to  understand  from  this  that  color  is  of  no  importance  in 
describing  birds,  but  that  while  it  is  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  your  eye,  you  should,  in  observing  the  birds  you 
see,  talce  notice  of  other  points.  The  picture  here  given 
of  a  group  of  our  native  birds,  illustrates  what  has  been 
said.  If  we  could  show  you  the  birds  themselves,  you 


rear  our  young  on  insects  and  worms,  we  like  a  little 
fruit  with  our  meat,  and  go  to  the  trees  and  pick  out  a  few 
wormy  cherries— pop— bang— dead  Robins!  Then  what  is 
more  than  all,  the  fall  horticultural  meetings  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  against  us,  and  call  us  rascals  ;  but  some  have  the 
grace  to  say  that  we  do  make  a  good  pot-pie.  If  these 
men  would  only  let  us  mind  our  own  business,  we  could 
put  money  in  their  pockets.”— So  much  for  the  Robin’s 
story.  Watch  him  carefully,  and  see  if  he  is  not  right. 
The  bird  on  the  ground  in  the  picture,  though  often  called 
Ground  or  Marsh-Robin,  does  not  belong  to  the  same 


pictures  of  our  common  native  birds,  and  we  are  always 
glad  to  have  our  young  friends  express  their  wishes. 
While  the  greater  number  of  our  junior  readers  were  born 
in,  and  live  in  the  country  (and  we  hope  that  they  may 
find  it  best  to  stay  there),  still  very  many  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  few  months  only,  in  the  summer ;  and  to  these  all 
the  country  objects,  the  trees  and  flowers,  the  birds  and 
insects,  seem  quite  different  from  what  they  do  to  those 
who  are  always  among  them ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
those  who  are  in  the  country  for  a  short  time  only,  learn 
more  about,  and  really  know  more  about,  country  objects 
than  those  who  are  constantly  among  them,  just  as  a 
country  person  visiting  a  large  city  will  see  more  of  the 
city’s  “sights,”  than  one  who  lives  there  will  see  in  ten 
years.  There  is  one  trouble  about  giving  pictures  of 
birds.  When  you  see  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  perched 
upon  a  twig,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is  its  color. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  such  brilliant  birds  as 
the  Scarlet  Tanager,  which  glows  as  it  flits  among  the 
green  leaves  like  a  ball  of  fire.  When  we  show  you  a 
picture  of  this  bird,  no  matter  however  carefully  it  is 
drawn  and  engraved,  you  see  only  black  and  white,  and 
it  docs  not  bring  the  brilliant  Tanager  to  your  mind  at 
all.  But  you  must  recollect  that  color  is  only  one  of  the 
marks  by  which  birds  are  known,  and  one  of  the  least 
constant.  Birds  change  their  plumage  with  age,  and 
with  the  season  ;  while  the  sexes,  male  and  female,  are 


would  have  a  quite  brilliant  display  of  colors  :  red,  black, 
yellow,  white,  and  various  shades  of  brown,  would  catch 
the  eye  at  once.  The  bird  most  prominent  in  the  picture 
is  one  of  the  best  known  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  its  breast  were  red,  you  would  at  once  recognize 
the  familiar  Robin-red-breast.  Our  Robin  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  bird  from  the  English  Robin,  and  is  not  very  close¬ 
ly  related.  When  our  ancestors  came  to  this  country, 
they  gave  to  the  plants,  the  birds,  etc.,  that  most  re¬ 
sembled  those  they  had  left  at  home,  the  familiar  home 
names,  and  gave  that  of  Robin-red-breast  to  a  bird  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  English  Robin.  If  the  Robin  could 
write  or  speak,  what  an  account  he  would  give  of  us 
“  featherless  bipeds.”  It  would  run  something  after  this 
style :  “  These  animals  called  men,  who  are  born  with¬ 
out  feathers,  and  arc  obliged  to  rob  the  poor  sheep  to 
keep  themselves  warm,  are  very  glad  to  see  us  in  early 
spring ;  they  praise  our  song,  and  allow  us  to  come  upon 
the  trees  about  their  houses  because  we  take  the  cater¬ 
pillars  to  feed  our  young ;  they  let  us  follow  the  plow, 
for  we  pick  up  lots  of  grubs  and  worms,  and  they  only 
praise  us  during  the  spring  months.  They  print  in  their 
papers  that  each  one  of  us  destroys  a  worm  every  2ys 
minute;  and  sometimes  tell  how  far  the  worms,  put  end 
to  end,  would  reach,  that  we  require  to  rear  a  nest  of 
young.  We  are  very  lovely  birds  until  cherries  are  ripe  ; 
but  then,  if  after  working  hard  all  the  spring  months  to 


family  with  the  common  Robin,  but  to  the  Finches.  Its 
common  name  in  some  parts  is  “  Towhee  Bunting,”  and 
in  others,  “Chewink.”  Itis  common  in  most  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States ;  its  colors  are  very  distinct,  being  mainly  black 
and  white,  with  some  chestnut-brown  on  the  sides.  It 
builds  its  rude  nest  on  the  ground,  and  is  essentially  a 
ground  bird.  The  note  of  the  male  is  toiu-he'e'che'de , 
which  he  gives  out  as  a  warning  when  the  nest  is  ap¬ 
proached.  The  Cow-bird,  or  Cow  Blackbird,  the  one 
that  appears  in  the  center  upon  a  branch,  and  in  a  flut¬ 
tered  state,  is  not  a  very  pleasing  bird.  Its  general  color 
is  shiny  black  and  purplish-brown,  and  is  often  to  be 
seen  in  pastures  with  cattle,  following  them  closely  that 
it  may  get  at  the  insects  as  the  cattle  eat  away  the  grass. 
This  is  a  mean  and  lazy  bird,  building  no  nest  of  its 
own,  but  dropping  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  some  other  bird, 
usually  that  of  an  innocent  Warbler,  which  poor  creature 
hatches  out  the  Cow-bird  with  her  own  young,  and  the 
intruder  often  grows  so  fast  as  to  crowd  the  rightful 
owners  out  of  the  nest.  The  bird  at  the  upper  right- 
hand  part  of  the  picture  is  one  of  the  numerous  Warblers, 
the  “Magnolia  Warbler,”  or  “Black  and  Yellow  Warbler.” 
It  is  well  marked  by  its  yellow  breast  streaked  with  black. 
The  little  fellow,  looking  in  from  above,  is  “Blackburn’s,” 
or  the  “  Hemlock  Warbler,”  and  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  Warblers,  on  account  of  the  intense  orange  or  flame- 
color  of  its  throat;  the  back  and  crown  being  black. 
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AMONG  the  principal  dealers  In  materials  used  by  makers 
of  fertilizers,  and  probably  the  most  extensive  of  all, 
is  Mr.  GEO.  E.  WHI'I  E,  of  New  York  (159  Front  street).  He 
also  supplies  lots  of  live  or  ten  tons  of  his  own  brands  of 
Ammoniated  Superphosphate,  dissolved  bones,  potash. soda, 
ammonia,  etc.  A  certificate  and  analysis  is  given  with 
every  invoice  which  he  sends  out. 

Protruding  Toes. 

PARENTS,  you  need  no  longer  throw 
away  your  children’s  shoes  before  they 
are  half  worn  on  account  of  holes  through 
the  toe.  Either  the  SILiVEJKL  or  13 eau - 
tiful  13  L, ACM.  Tip  will  prevent  this. 


TEAS 


CONSUMERS’ 

P.  O.  Box  5509. 


This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  sunply  consumers  only 
throughout  t,h  •  United  States 
with  PURE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  before  known,  on  the  mutu¬ 
al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  New  Rrice-List. 

IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

No.  8  Church  St,,  New  York  City. 


¥AG0N  &  REAPER  UMBRELLAS 


A  Protection  During  Harvest. 

No.  246  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  No.  498  and 
•500  Broadway,  New  York.— Send  for  a  Price-list. 


FVFR  V  should  have  our  Combination  Sewing-Ma- 
chine  Screw-Driver.  Thread  Cutter,  Seam  and 
Binding  Ripper,  >5  cts„  by  mail.  Automatic  Eye-Glass 
Holder,  25  cts.,  by  mail.  Endorsed  by  Agriculturist;  see 
page  8,  January  Number,  1878.  Circulars  Free. 

AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


By  mall,  30  cts. 


Morgan 

irgest,  and  most  perfect  raanu 

58.000 


H  0 

The  oldest,  largest,  and  most  perfect  manufactory 


. Two  New  Styles 

Of 

'  %  Send  for  Price- 


Inyaud  Eecmning 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 

THE 


Send  for 

Circnlar  to 
FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 


DRY  GOODS! 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

of  Boston «  the  Lar  gest  and  driest  Dry  Goods  House  in 
New  Ei'  tr land.  We  are  now  offering  our  immense  stock 
at  ’-eta  il,  at  prices  lower  than  were  ever  quoted  at  whole¬ 
sale  before  the  War.  These  unparalleled  liar- 
grain*:  have  crowded  our  immense  stores  with  customers 
from  all  parts  of  \ew  England,  and  we  desire  everyone  in 
the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States  to  take 
advantage  of  these  the  greatest,  bargains  ever  offered  in 
\  morica.  Send  at  once  for  our  new  catalogue,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail  of  description  and  price. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  CO., 

Boston,  Mass.,  fJ.  S.  A. 

$4.  TELEPHONES! 

For  short  lines  my  Acoustic  Telephone  is  the  best  in  use. 
I  have  a  test  line  1  mile  in  length  that  transmits  the  voice 
with  such  power  as  to  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  an  ordinary 
room.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  K.  HOLCOMB,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 

A  gents  wanted  at  liberal  salary,  or  commission, 
xV.  to  sell  our  Patent  Horse  Collar,  with  draught-hooks 
and  rings.  No  hames  required.  Will  not  scald  or  hurt  a 
horse.  Durable,  handsome,  and  waterproof.  Address,  with 
•stamp,  SMITH  &  CO.,  24  Dey  St„  N.  Y. 


Vi.iUOHlls 


Liquid  Paints,  Roofing,  Boiler  Coverings, 

Stham  Packing,  Sheathing,  Fire.  Acid,  and  Water¬ 
proof  Coatings.  Cements,  etc.  Send  for  Samples,  1l- 

LTTSTRATKD  CATALOGUES,  PRICE  LISTS.  KTC. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  ai’Pg  Co.,  87  Maiden  Bane,  N.  Y. 

DIPLOMAS 

FOP. 

Acricultural  Societies  and  Schools, 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Specimens  supplied  by 

THE  MAJOR,  KNAPP  LITE.  CO., 

56  and  58  Park  Place,  Mew  York. 

SAVE  YOUR  HORSES  !  J 
S  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  !  ! 
SAVE  YOUR  STRENGTH! 

You  can  plow  dry  ground  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  rain.  You  can 
use  two  horses  in  place  of  three. 
Adamant  Plows,  with  Self- 
Sharpening  reversible  slip  Shares 
and  adjustable  Beams  ate  tip  head 
In  ease  of  draft,  running  steady, 
ami  good  work.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  The  New  York 
Plow  Co.,  55  Beekman  St.,  V. 
A  Company  manufacturing  Chilled  Plows,  claim  that  their 
chilled  shares  “  sharpen  themselves.”  Thisis  not  true.  For 
the  past  twenty  years  all  good  plows  have  had  6liares  with 
chilled  edge  and  point,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  did  or 
ever  will  ‘‘wear  sharp.”  Everv  Plow  MTr  knows  this. 

Premium  Mangle. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectly  per¬ 
form  all  work,  either  hand  or 
power.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
Rolls  cheap,  durable,  highly  re¬ 
commended. 

For  circulars  apply  to 
STANDARD  LAUNDRY  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CO.,  32  Dey  St,,  New 
York.  58  Long  Wharf,  Boston. 


Tiie  66  13-  CL 


s? 


STABLE  FORK. 


"VT O  Owner  of  Stock  can  afford  to  ho  without  one  of  these 
Safe.  Light,  and  Durable  STABLE  FORKS,  made 
of  Best  Bent  Hickory.  All  wood.  Cannot  injure  your  ani¬ 
mals  with  this  Fork.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Cana¬ 
das.  on  receipt  of  $1.25,  or  $1  each,  in  lots  of  8.  Address 
A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

RANDOLPH’S  NEW  DITCHER, 

REVERSIBLE  —  Double  Under¬ 
doing  work  of  sixty  men  by  horse-power 
at  cost  of  six !  Steam  Machines,  costing 
less  than  $10  per  day  to  run,  doing 
!  from  $100  to  $140  work.  Circulars  from 
RANDOLPH  BROS.. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 


A 


Perfect  Horse-shoI 


What  experienced  Horsemen  and  Veterinary 
Surgeons  say  of  it:  “  You  have  struck  the  right  principle.” 
“  The  best,  Shoe  I  have  ever  seen.”  “  The  greatest  real  im¬ 
provement  in  Horse-Shoes  since  the  first  horse  was  shod.” 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Pamphlet  to  THE  JOHN  D. 
BILLINGS  PATENT  HORSE  SHOE  CO.,  265 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Peter  Henderson’s  Books, 

Read  what  practical  people  say,  who  know  what  books 
they  need,  and  who  also  know  when  they  get  such  books. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  letters,  of  which 
very  many  have  been  received,  giving  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  works  mentioned.  No  better  books,  or 
those  more  practically  useful,  have  ever  been  published 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  they  respectively  treat. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

Price,  post-paid ,  $1.50. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

“  By  following  the  plain  directions  given  in  your 
books,  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit,’  and  1  Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture,’  I  have  got  into  a  good  paying  business,  having 
succeeded  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
both  with  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Feb.  2,  1877.  Albert  Williams,  Sharon,  Pa.” 

“  In  1870  I  purchased  your  book.  ‘  Gardening  for  Pro 
fit,’  and  turned  about  five  acres  of  my  farm  into  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  our  market  here,  and  with  such  success,  that  the 


profits  from  those  five  acres  have  been  more,  annually, 
than  that  of  my  whole  farm  of  150  acres. 

Dec.  3,  1870.  Henry  G.  Stewart,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.” 

“Your  work,  ‘Gardening  for  Profit,’  is  to  all  other 
similar  works,  what  Blackstone  is  to  all  other  law  books. 

Jan.  16,  1878.  John  T.  Crist,  Independence,  Mo.’’ 

“  I  have  both  your  works,  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit  and 
‘Practical  Floriculture.’  I  have  been  repaid  a  hundred 
times  for  the  money  they  cost. 

Sept.  8,  1876.  M.  E.  Lea,  Brighton,  Maryland.” 

“  *  Gardening  for  Profit,’  if  valuable  to  American  gar¬ 
deners,  must  be  indispensable  to  foreigners,  as  all  know 
the  mistakes  likely  to  be  made,  which  your  instructions 
show  so  well  how  to  avoid. 

Aug.  29,  1876.  John  Massey,  Batavia,  Ill.” 

“Your  suggestions  in  ‘Gardening  for  Profit.’  induced 
me  to  try  raising  vegetables  here  for  northern  markets, 
and  though  prices  have  been  unusually  low  for  the  past 
two  seasons,  yet  I  think  I  can  now  see  my  way  clear  to  a 
very  profitable  trade. 

Jan.  10,  1877.  Michael  Shannon,  Norfolk,  Va.” 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE. 

Price,  jml-paid ,  $1.50. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

“Your  books  on  horticulture  have  been  of  great  value 
to  me,  the  article  on  Strawberry  Culture,  in  ‘Gardening 
for  Pleasure,’  alone,  has  been  to  me  worth  ten  times  its 
cost  this  season.  Geo.  I.  Streator, 

July  2,  1877.  Garrettsville,  Ohio.” 

“Your  work, ‘Gardening  for  Pleasure,’  contains  more 
plain,  practical  information  than  anything  I  ever  read  on 
the  subject— and  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  having  been 
gardening  for  SO  years.  A.  C.  Lanier, 

Jan.  23, 1877.  Madison,  Ind.” 

“  Send  me  your  ‘  Gardening  for  Pleasure.’  I  have  both 
of  your  other  works,  and  would  not  exchange  them  for 
their  weight  in  gold,  if  I  could  not  otherwise  replace 
them.  Louis  Siegler, 

March  5, 1877.  Harrisburg,  Pa.” 

“  ‘  Gardening  for  Pleasure  ’  is  an  excellent  supplement 
to  your  other  works,  and  will  prove  a  good  friend  to 
amateurs  in  gardening,  who  greatly  need  its  plain  and 
practical  teaching.  Marie  Howland, 

Dec.  0,  1876.  Hammontou,  N.  J." 

“  ‘  Gardening  for  Pleasure,’  by  the  author  who  has  al¬ 
ready  done  so  much  to  instruct  us  of  how  to  make  pleas¬ 
ant  our  country  homes,  is  certain  to  receive  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  ;  no  subject  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Jan.  8,  1877.  Henry  C.  Baker,  Wilmington,  Del.” 

“  I  have  read  witli  great  interest  your  very  well  written 
hook,  1  Gardening  for  Pleasure.’  It  is  full  of  condensed 
information,  both  for  the  amateur  and  even  the  more  ex- 
perienc  d  in  gardening,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  give 
pleasure  to  thousands,  as  it  has  done  to  me. 

Dec.  3,  1876.  James  Hendricks,  Albany,  N.  Y." 

“  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  ‘  Gardening  for  Pleasure.’ 
and  if  it  prove  half  as  interesting  to  me  as  your  other 
works,  it  will  be  something  I  cannot  well  do  without. 

Nov.  24,  1875.  Philip  Henry  Brown,  Portland,  Me." 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

“Being  a  novice,  I  depended  altogether  on  your  book, 
‘Practical  Floriculture,’  which  I  have  taken  solely  as 
my  text  book,  and  my  success  has  surprised  me. 

Jan.  11,  1878.  John  C.  Bonde,  Lexington,  Va.” 

“  I  have  run  my  greenhouses  mainly  by  the  instructions 
in  your  book  *  Practical  Floriculture,’  and  so  far  with 
great  success.  William  A.  Beers, 

April  10,  1877.  Fairfield,  Conn.” 

“I  have  to  thank  your  ‘Practical  Floriculture,’  which 
has  been  the  means  of  enabling  me  to  engage  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  I  trust  before  long  will  become  as  profitable 
as  it  is  pleasant.  I  have  2  large  greenhouses  now  stocked 
with  fine  plants,  entirely  propagated  and  grown  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  directions,  which,  when  disposed  of  at  even 
moderate  prices,  I  think  will  pay. 

Mar.  15,  '76.  Benjamin  C.  Loder,  Cleveland,  O.” 

“  The  system  of  propagating  plants,  described  in  your 
‘  Practical  Floriculture,’  1  have  followed  to  the  letter,  and 
I  doubt  if  even  your  own  success  has  been  any  better 
than  mine.  L.  C.  John. 

Jan.  6,  1878.  St.  Paul,  Minn.” 

“  With  the  instructions  received  from  your  works. 

‘  Gardening  for  Profit,’  and  ‘  Practical  Floriculture,’  I  am 
doing  a  little  both  in  vegetables  and  flowers.  In  both  I 
have  been  successful,  but  particularly  in  flowers. 

June  8,  1877.  L.  C.  Bardwell,  Boston,  Mass.” 

“I  have  nearly  ail  works  on  gardening,  both  American 
and  foreign,  but  I  find,  whenever  I  am  in  a  quandary,  I 
look  into  your  little  work.  ‘Practical  Floriculture.' 

July  25,  1876.  J.  D.  Grahame,  Denver,  Colorado." 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TURNIP  SEED. 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Roots. 

The  following  varieties  wiH 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed :  Early 
White  Dutch,  White  Strap- 
leaf,  Ked-iop  Strap-leaf,  Cow- 
horn,  Improved  American  Ru- 
ta-baga,  Long  White  French, 
Sweet  German,  Large.  Yellow 
Globe,  0  cts.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
.  dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Our  Turnip  Seed  Circular, 

giving  many  hints  of  the  great  value  of  this  cron  and  full 
directions  for  its  cultivation.  Also  a  list  of  VEGETA¬ 
BLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  sowing  in  August 
and  September,  mailed  free.  .  . 

Flower  Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing.— 20  varieties  Hardy 
Annuals  and  Perennials.  $1 . 

our  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  OF  DUTCH 
BULBOUS  ROOTS  AND  SMALL  FRUITS, 

about  50  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  ready  i or  dis¬ 
tribution  Sept.  1st.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  .applicants 
enclosing  Ten  Cents  ;  regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

SILVEE  HULL  BUCKWHEAT, 

A  great.  improvement  upon  tiie  ordinary  variety.  It  con¬ 
tinues  in  bloom  longer,  matures  a  lew  days  sooner,  and  yields 
nearly  or  quite  double  tinder  the  same  conditions.  The  grain 
is  of  a  light  gray  color,  varying  slightly  in  shade,  and  the 
corners  are  much  less  prominent  than  in  the  ordinary  va¬ 
riety,  while  the  husk  is  thinner,  thereby  saving  from  15  to  SO 
per  cent,  waste  in  the  process  of  manniacturing  into  flour, 
which  flour  is  whiter  and  more  nutritions.  Price  per 
bushel.  $2. 50  ;  half  bushel,  SI. 50  ;  peck.  $1.00  j 
3  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00.  Address 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SONS,  P.  O;  Box  5,712, 
34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


5  varieties,  at 
lowest  prices.  Am.  liuta  Baga,  55c.  per  lb.,  post-paid.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Kali  Seeds  mailed  Free  to  every  applicant. 
BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

For  the  Fall  of  1878.  By  mail,  post-paid,  and  warranted  to 
arrive  salelv  to  anv  P.  O.  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Per  100.  Per  1,000. 


Sugar  Maple, 

4  to  6  inches. . .. 

. $  .50 

$3.'00 

Sott,  Maple, 

4  to  8  “  .... 

. 75 

5.(i0 

American  Beech, 

,  6  to  8  “  _ 

. 7> 

4.00 

White  i  .1  m. 

6  to  9  “  . . . . 

.  1.00 

5.00 

Yellow  Birch, 

6  to  9  “  .... 

. . 75 

4.00 

Black  A6h, 

6  to  9  “  .... 

.  1.03 

0.00 

Cuttings.  European  barch  and  Evergreen  Seed.  Order  now. 
Send  Registered  Letter,  P.  O.  Money  Order,  or  Draft,  at  mv 
risk.  Ef?"  Caution.  Do  not  send  money  in  letters  without 
registering.  Send  for  a  price  list.  Address 

W.  W.  JOHNSON,  Central  Lake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 


Plants 

THE  BELLEVUE 
NURSERY  CO., 

Paterson, New  Jersey. 

We  now  oiler  Verbenas  *3 
per  100.  Geraniums  and  Pe¬ 
largoniums  in  100  varieties, 
and  millions  of  other  plants 
at  equally  low  prices.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  the 
Bellevue  Nursery  Co., not  to 
H.I5.  Chi  tty,  who  is  no  longer 
in  its  employ.  Catalogues 

Roses 

AND 

AND 

Seeds 

Bulbs 

sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

(A  T>  A  'DYT'  Our  specialty.  Weare 

VT  IV  A  I  1j  V  111  JliH  growing  a  very  large 
stock,  best  varieties.  Early  Orders  tor  next  season  will 
be  treated  with  greatest  liberality,  lowest  wholesale  rates 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER,  Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 

A  A  VT?  APC  Among  Small  Fruits.  Send  for  Cata- 
71"  A  XjZAXvQ  logue  of  best  varieties. 

POMONA  NURSERY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  ,T. 

A  MACHINE  TO  APPLY  POISON 

TO  POTATO  BUGS! 

An  HOUR,  ample  time  to  apply  to  an  ACRE. 

Ruggles  Patent 

Biyr  Exterminator. 

The  Simplest,  Best,  and 
ONLY  Machine  yet  found 
that  will  keep  the  Poison 
Thoroughly  Mixed  while 
applying.  Can  apply  to 
ten  times  as  much  field 
as  by  any  other  method. 
Machines  made  of  Gal¬ 
vanized  Iron,  in  Hie  most 
Thorough  Manner,  and 
Every  Machine  Warrant- 
Price,  $6.50. 


NOW  READY. 

3  MILLION 

CELERY, 

CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  I 

PLANTS, 

in  splendid  condition,  and  at  very  low  rates. 
Price  List  on  application. 

SEEDSMEN  &  MARKET  GARDENERS,! 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


RUGGL.ES  &  ROBINSON, 

Three  Rivers,  Mass. 


flARRAGE  PLANTS,  a  prime  lot  of  the  best  v»- 

l  illintluL  i  Ij.111  1  oi  rieties.  at  $2  per  1,000.  Ad¬ 
ditional  at  $1.30  per  1,000.  30.U00  and  over  at  $1  per  1,000. 
PPI  VI)V  j»I  tW'I'fi  Henderson’s  Half  Dwarf,  and 
Lli.EL.ll  I  1  JL/lll  1  3i  Boston  Market,  $2.50  per  1,000. 
$10  per  5.000. 

For  all  purchasers  of  1.000  plants,  or  over,  I  will  present  a 
copy  of  my  “  Manual  of  Vegetable  Plants,”  a  complete  guide 
to  Cabbage  and  Celery  growing.  Price  $1.00,  ami  •■worth 
ten  times  its  cost,”  says  Sereno  Edwards  Todd,  Dr.  Ilcxamer, 
and  others.  Circular's  tree. 

ISAAC  F.  TTUXJNGHAST, 

Factoryville,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY! 

EfPft  jf*  will  have  an  immense  stock  of  tlte 

8®  KgBB"  coming  new  strawberries  —  Cres- 
■  B  ■  llwk  cent  Seedling,  Forest  Rose, 
Pronty’s  Seedling,  Gt.  American,  Ac.— Also  all  the  leading 
kinds.— In  Pots  and  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
alter  Aug.  1st.  Plants  true  to  name.  Pot-grown  plants 
will  hear  a  lull  crop  next  spring.  Plains  not  potted  at  the 
old  cheap  rates.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE.  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES.  | 

this  Fall  and  save  a  year.  Great  American,  Monarch,  Essex, 
Cumberland,  Triumph,  Sharpless,  very  large,  excellent, 
firm,  and  productive.  Crescent,,  Pioneer,  Cap.  Jack,  and 
others.— RASPBERRIES,  3  inches,  yield  $1,333  on  10 
Acres.  Send  lor  Catalogues. 

WI1L  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

“A  FULL  CROP  IN  TEN  MONTHS.”  m 

fing*-,  POT  CROWN  U 

XTrawberRT 

V&r  jF»  Xj  IKT  *3?  JS  .  ■ 

lOO  will  produce  more  fruit  and  finer  the  Href  season 
than  1,000  Plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  way. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties  at  J32.50  PER  I  GO. 
FOREST  ROSE  =  CRESCENT  SEEDLING, 

and  a  number  of  other  neio  varieties  of  great  excellence. 
A  Pamphlet  on  “Pot  Groton  ”  Strawberries  free. 

A  HAMCE  &  SQM.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

50,000  Transplanted  Strawberry  Plants. 

Equal  to  Potted  Plants. at  one-fourth  thccost;  ready  after 
Aug.  1st.  Will  yield  full  crop  of  fine  fruit  the  following 
Spring.  Also  a  large  Stock  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruit  Plants,  &c„  at  Low  rates.  Send  for  Circular 
giving  Prices,  Particulars,  &c.  CI1AS.  BLACK  &  BI!()., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^ 

in  Pots,  or  out  of  Pots,  for  Summer  or  Fall  planting. 
Price  List  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Eureka  Strawberry  Huller. 

Introduced  last  season,  and  found  to  he  the  best  thing  for 
the  purpose  ever  invented.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  address  at 
15  cts.  each.  The  trade  supplied.  Address  the  Manufacturer 
and  Inventor,  A.  S.  HUNKER, 

288  Common  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

hue’s  PATENT 

£6tATP 

&IGGI# 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants;  Bed- 
dins  Plants;  new  and  choice  Roses;  Dahlias.  Well  grown 
and  at  low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts. 
—a  plain  copy  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VICK’S 

Illustrated  Monthly 


Each  Number  contains  Thirty-two  Pages  of  reading, 
many  fine  Wood  Cut  Illustrations,  and  oneConoKED  Pi.ate. 
A  beautiful  Garden  Magazine,  printed  on  elegant  paper,  and 
full  of  information.  Price,  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  copies  $5.00. 

JAMES  VICK,  ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE  THE  BEST. 

PREMIUM  DONE 

Grows  WHEAT  and  GRASS*  equal  to  manure* 
at  Half  the  Cost,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Farmers  !  1  Send  questions  on  Postal  Card  to  EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio.  Circulars  Free. 

” (iApiliTT vaTwyckT 

(Established  1819), 

DEALEBS  IN 


PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


GalvaiM  Cable  Fence  Strai. 

The  only  wire  fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 

JP.  S.  JUSTICE,  14  N.  5tU  St.,,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


J.  LLOYD  HAIGH, 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  ai  Iron  Wire,  ai  Wire  Rope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  ami  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  31  John  St.,  New  York  City. 
_ _  P,  O,  BOX  3, 339. _ 

"""  WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
WIND  MILL  in  the  WQELD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  SO  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  TOD  MILL  GO.,  Beloit,' Wis. 

HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 
by  the  CENTENNIAL 
JUDGES. 

Every  machine  warranted  to 
he  well  made  of  good  material; 
to  do  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
wind;  to  lie  perfectly  self- 
regulating:  to  possess  more 
power,  and  to  he  more  reliable 
than  any  other  wind-mill 
made.  Each  piece 
is  fitted  and  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  a 
stranger  can  put  the 
mill  up,  using  our 
drawings  and  print¬ 
ed  instructions  for 
a  guide. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  66A"  and  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 

—  —w— — — puna 

A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  lor  Circulars. 

V 


rl.  &  0.  WARD 


PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
■  SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c.,  <fcc. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats, 

No.  378  WasUitigtou-st„  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  national  Bank,  New  Fork  City, 


1878. 1 
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CREAM”' 


Our  Colored  Plate,  illustrating  six  of  the  best  I 
Strawberries,  together  with  our  method  of  culture 
'by  which  a  full  crop  can  be  obtained  in  TEN 
MONTHS  from  time  of  planting),  mailed  free  to  all  I 
applicants. 

Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CHOICE  BUTTER. 

(From  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Farm.) 

“  A  jiriRKST,  Mass..  Feb.  9,  18)8.  Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Company  :  \\  e  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  Cooley  Creamer 
that  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  word  in  its  favor.  It  takes  us  only 
twenty  minutes  to  churn,  and  the  extra  yield  of  butter  Is 
wonderful.  I  have  cheerfully  recommended  it  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  government  above  all  other  systems. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  A.  A.  Southwick,  Farm  Supt.” 
Address  for  circular, 

Vt.  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 


BUTTER  WORKER 


Igfpr  &  CHEAPEST  IN 

-4.TH  E  WO RLD -CV- 


Made  of  the  best  material  and  warranted  per¬ 
fect  in  every  respect.  Sent  on  receipt  of  $3  50. 
Cornish  &  Cdrtis,  Fort  Atkinson,  WiB. 

The  LAM ASTeFIhJTTER  CARRIER, 

with  a  cup  for  each  print,  will  deliver  print  butter  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  perfect  shape.  Also  carriers  without  cups,  for  square 
or  oblong  prints.  Prices  low. 

Can  now  furnish  Initial  Stamps  for  printing  butter, 
any  Initial  or  Initials  to  order.  Sent  by  mail.  Prices  and 
circulars  on  applicatlou. 

E.  b.  IlESII,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet.  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  .3')  ll>s.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  nut 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT- 
ED.  bend  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

<>  iv.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

ceFseDTpateivt  butter  cooler. 

The  best  and  most  conveni¬ 
ent  refrigerator  ever  invent¬ 
ed,  being  made  of  porous  un¬ 
glazed  earthenware,  and  is 
both  simple,  durable,  and 
j  cheap.  It  operates  without  { 

'  cost ,  using  only  water,  and  is  t 
specially  adapted  for  warm 

.  iple  boxed  and  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 

For  circular  and  further  information  address 

AUGUSTUS  REEVE, 

31  Market.  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Rectanplar  Cbnm. 

Simple,  efficient,  and  always 
reliable.  No  inside  fixtures.  Fifty 
per  cent  in  labor  saved  over  any 
other  churn.  Five  sizes  made. 
The  Highest  award  given  over  all 
competitors  at  the  late  Dairy  fair 
in  Chicago.  An  energetic  man 
wanted  in  every  town,  to  act  as 
agent.  One  churn  sent  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 

“  Fort  Atkinson,  AVIs. 

TTJT?  TTTV 

OTTER-WORKER 

We  guarantee  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  Machine  in  the  world. 

No  hard  labor.  Mixes  the  salt 
thoroughly,  and  takes  all  the 
milk  out,  with  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes  work.  Circulars  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamp. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

Successor  to  Henderson  &  Co., 

316  Race  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 

Made  to  sell  at  Highest  Price ;  will  take 
Premiums.  Dairv  Receipt-Book  free. 
Address,  Mrs.  15.  SMITH,  P.O.  Box  1954, 
72  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOTTED 

Dio  coLoll 


HULL  &  SCOTNEY, 

346  North  Water  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Lard,  Tallow,  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Hay,  Grain,  Flour, 
Fur,  Wool,  Cotton,  Peanuts,  Broom  Corn,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits.  Liberal  Cash  Advances  made. on 
all  Shipments  but  perishable  goods.  Send  for  Price  List, 
Stencil,  &c.,  &c.  Reference  Cash,  or  we  refer  to  any 
Responsible  House  in  our  city. 


Is  double-acting,  throws  a  continuous  stream  40  feet.  Use¬ 
ful  for  sprinkling  lawns  and  roads,  washing  windows,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  fires,  etc.  Very  simple,  durable,  and  easy  to 
work.  Price  complete,  $7.00*  Manufactured  only  l)$r 
the  AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO.,  Nos.  1916-24 
North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Also  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Fluting,  Wringing,  and  Plaiting  Machines,  Mrs.  Potts’ 
Cold-handle  Sad-irons,  and  other  specialties. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher. — Protects  Buildings  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT¬ 
MAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making: 
Driveis  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  Americau  I>i-i  veil  ’Well 
Rafent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

U  N  I  VERSAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  for  the  house  or 
lor  out-door  wells  of  any 
depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WEED 
u  on-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  IJi-mcli  to  4-inch 
suction  _pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
mau  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Clias.  W.  Newton, 
150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency.  Dunham,  Car- 
rigan&i  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


“The  Ac^uapult,”  a  new 
and  greatly  improved  Fire- 
Extinguisher,  Garden  Engine, 
Window  and  Carriage  Washer, 
Tree,  Vine,  and  Snrub  Pro¬ 
tector  from  Insects,  etc.,  for 
starting  Aqueducts,  and  vari¬ 
ous  uses  which  readily  sucrgesl 
themselves.  No  Dwelling, 
Factory,  Railroad  Station  or 
Wooden  Railroad  Bridge  or 
Viaduct  should  l  e  without  one  of  these  valuable  articles.  Weight,  with 
hose.  5  lbs.  ;  throws  water  60  feet.  Price,  $9.00  each,  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.  Manufactured  by  W.  A  B.  DOUGLAS,  Middletown,  Ct..  the 
(  lde.-t  and  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Pumps  in  the  world.  Branch 
Warehouses,  85  and  87  John  St.,  New  York  ;  197  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


We  send  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
a  one-blade  hoy’s  knife,  razor 
steel,  for  25c.;  a  heavy  one-blade 
knife,  4-ineh,  50c. ;  a  two-blade 
knife  50e. ;  heavy  2-blade  knife, 
60c.;  extra  thick  2-blade  knife, 
75c.;  ebony  handle,  3-blade,  $1 ; 
ivory  handle,  3-Dlade,  $1.25; 
ladies  pen-knives  25  to  75  cents; 


RAZOR  STEEL 

Pocket 

KNIVES.  I 

Razor  Steel  Pruning  knife,  75c.  to  $i.  Our  goods  are  hand- 
forged  from  best  razor  steel ,  and  every  blade  warranted;  we 
will  exchange  any  found  soft  or  flawy.  We  aim  to  build  upa 
permanent  trade.  MAHER  &  GRO&H,  Cutlerst  Toledo,  O. 


SAFETY,  COMFORT,  ECONOMY, 

SECURED  BY  USING 

THE  RUBBER 
CUSHIONED  AXLE. 

It  lessens  vibration,  jolting,  and  pounding;  stops  splitting 
ot  hubs  and  spokes,  and  breaking  of  rims  and  tires ;  prevents 
crystalization  of  all  the  metal  parts;  relieves  the  vehicle 
from  undue  strain  when  meeting  obstructions  or  passing 
over  unseen  surfaces;  assures  accuracy  and  precision  in  the 
movement  of  the  wheels;  muffles  noise  and  rattle;  prevents 
violent  dilation  of  the  springs,  thereby  lessening  motion; 
possesses  special  advantages  for  invalids  or  delicate  per¬ 
sons  :  reduces  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum, 

AND  MARKS 

a  stride,  the  greatest  ever  made,  towards  perfecting  wheeled 
vehicles. 

Can  be  applied  by  any  builder  to  old  work- as  well  as  new. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  RUBBER  CUSHIONED  AXLE  DO., 

Broadway  and  43d  Street,  (Long  Acre,) 
NEW  YORK. 


Established  in  1840. 

Eureka  Safety  Power. 

h.p.  cyl.  hi.  space,  wt.  price. 


3h*x4 

148  in 

4x6 

|  56 

5x7 

l  72 

40x25 

46x30 

72x42 


900.$  150 
ICOOj  250  i 
2700  1  400 1 


Also  tepark  Acre  ting  For  ta¬ 
bles,  and  Stationary  Engines  for 
Plantations.  Send  for  Circulars. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 


Corning,  N.  Y. 

Say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


iv  v.  Liiv.  <II1U  UCSl  1UICUA  |JUI  IF1IIS 

in  U.  S.  Successors  to  Utica  Steam  Engine  Co.,  formerly 
Wood  &  Mann,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Address 

TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

Westminster,  Maryland. 

”  BOOKWALTEU  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $£42.60 

4M  fefc  .  £83.50 

6  y,  “  “  .  343.50 

Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO,, 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

"sSydwT- 

11  Little  Giant  ” 

STEAM  ENGINE, 

For  Farmers,  Machinists, 
Printers,  and  all  requiring 
Li  gilt  Power. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  H.  P. 
Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler 
complete,  from  $150  to  $450. 
We  make  Hie  Strongest  Boiler 
and  the  Best  Engine  in  tile 
country.  Call  at  our  Factory 
and  examine,  or  send  for  free 
i  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
I  Catalogue. 

SNYDER  BROS., 

'  1  \  r-V  \  \  \  \  \  \  '  \  '  g4  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Cotton  Seed  Hu  Her 

AND  FEED-MILL  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  tlie  country.  Send  lor  Circulars 
and  Judges  Ileport.  Pay  for  itself  in  a 
few  weeks.  D.  KAHNWEILER, 

120  Centre  St..  New  York. 

The  Best  Fauiiiug  Mill  in  the  World. 

BUY  THB 
A.  P.  DICKEY 

Fanning  Mill. 

No  good  Farmer 
cau  afford  t?  mar* 
ket  dirty  grain. 

A  moderate  quality 
lot  grain,  well  cleaned, 
"brings  &  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grad© 
in  dirty  condition* 

Address  A.  P.  DICKEY,  Racine,  Wi# 

A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N,  Y.,  Agent  for  New  York 
and  Export  Trade. 

Iubular  How  Sockets  for 

op  Doggies 
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ADRIANCE  REAPER  OX  THE  ROAD. 

ABRIAI^GE  PLATT  &  GO., 

Manufacturers  of  Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers,  and  the  Adriance  Reaper, 

165  Greenwich  St.  (near  Courtlandt  St.),  N.  Y.  Manufactory,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  ADRIANCE  is  a  light,  strong,  simple,  efficient  REAPER,  which  will  work  well  in  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  grain,  and  combines  more  good  points  than  can  be  found  in  any  other.  It  has  a 
folding  platform,  and  is  in  all  respects  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Buckeye  Mower. 

The  BUCKEYE  lias  for  31  years  held  its  position  as  the  .LEADING  BOVVER  and  REAPER  of  THE 
WORLD,  because  it  is  superior  to  all  others  in  the  principles  of  its  construction.  It  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  farmer;  its  AVERAGE  DURABILITY  has 
been  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  that  of  others,  and  the  COST  OF  KEEPING  IT  IN  REPAIR  LESS 
THAN  ONE-HALE. — Prices  Reduced  to  ttie  lowest  point  at  which  the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  material  and 
workmanship  can  be  maintained.  Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Self  Raking  Reapers,  Combined  Machines, 
and  Mowers, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


MEBAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works, 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  ami  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Peed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

Horse  Rakes. 

Highest  Award.  Medal  of  Honor  at  the 
Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibit, ons. 
THE  CHAMPIONS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratehets,  Easiest  Hand  or 
Horse  Dumping.  Purchasers  prefer  them 
to  all  others  for  Durability  a  nd  Efficiency. 
Fully  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred 
In  ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents 
wanted,  where  we  have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  Rakes, 
Threshing  Machines,  &c. 

WHEELER  &  SVIELiCK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


STEAM  ENQ-INES, 

A.  B.  FARQ.CHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Bice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener-  | 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  = 
answered.  . 

VertlcalEngines,with  orwitboutS- 
wheels,  very  conveni-  '  ” 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 
in  use.  Fig. 

2  ready  for 

road-  Pig.  2. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Wiirruniet!) 

Patna. 

Agricultural^ 

Works, 

York,  I’a. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable 
simplest,  most  ' 

economic  I 

and  perfect  in  ' 

plin,  ckl'i™  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  ( 
rad,  for  mvkAt. Address  AB-  Farqaharx  YorkKPa, 


ffl  V  3 


Farmers  Friend  Grain 


And  Fertilizer  Drill, 

The  quantity  is  regulated  with  gear-wheels  in  a  CONE, 
and  controlled  by  a  Lever,  so  there  are  no  loose 
wheels  or  movable  feeders,  and  it  will  sow  any  grain 
perfectly  and  accurately. 

It  has  the  best  Spring  Hoe,  and  every  Drill  lias  a 

Force-Peed  Grass-Seeder,  Patent  Shifter,  and 
Surveyor  free. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  description,  prices,  and  a 
Full  Centennial  Report,  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Address,  stating  where 
you  saw  this  notice, 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  MAMUF’C  CO,, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleaner — Clover 
Huller  and  Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers — Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The 
Howland  Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shelters.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  andcannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GILL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  .1. 

8TEDMAN  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL¬ 
LEYS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Coru  Sliellers  and  Cleaners, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


The  only  Threshing  Machine  that  received 
an  Award  on  both  Horse-powerand  T  hresher 
and  Cleaner  at  the  Great  Centennial  Exhi¬ 
bition.  ForCatalogueandfuil  reportortrlaU 
Address  MINARD  HARDER,  Cobiesklll,  M.Y. 

Mckols,  Shepard  &  Co., 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICK., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Threshers,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Threshing  Outfits  complete. 

Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 

THE  UNION  HAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

&  Premium  Thresher. 
This  power  produces 
muck  more  power 
than  other  railway  pow¬ 
ers,  witli  much  less 
elevation. 

S3?”  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

W.  L.  Boyer  &  Bro.,  2101  Germantown  Ave.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

HEE3NER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEUNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

/genuine  jewelry,' . watchesTdia- 

VI  MONDs  (a  specialty).  Articles  in  Silver:  .Jewelry  only 
in  gold  of  14  carats  and  upward.  No  deception  in  quality  or 
price.  Prices  reasonable.  Over  3t)  years  at  the  smile  plate. 

H.  N.  SQUIUES,  9?  Fulton  St.  N  y  City. 
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Three  Most  Important  Works 

NOW  IN  PRESS. 


Winter  Greeneries  at  Home. 

By  REV.  E.  A.  JOHNSON.  D.D. 

FINELY  ILL  US'S1  SEATED.  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  81.00. 


This  work  differs  from  most  other  works  on  winter  gar¬ 
dening  in  giving  the  results  of  actual  practice.  The  title 
Winter  Greeneries  better  expresses  the  scope  of  the  work 
than  would  that  of  Window  Gardening.  All  can  make  their 
rooms  cheerful  with  green,  while  to  successfully  cultivate 


many  flowers  requires  more  skill  than  the  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  possess;  still  flower3  arc  not  omitted.  A  small  but 
judicious  selection  of  easily-procured  and  easily-managed 
plants  is  given,  with  which  to  enliven  the  greenery. 


House  Plans  for  Everybody. 

By  S.  B.  REED,  Architect. 


PEOFUSEL Sf  ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


This  is  a  valuable  work  which  meets  the  wants  of  persons 
Of  moderate  means,  and  we  predict  that  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  popular  architectural  hooks  ever  issued.  It  gives 
a  wide  range  of  design  from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to 
$8,000,  and  adapted  to  farm,  village,  and  town  residences. 
Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have  been  tested  by  practical 
workings.  They  provide  for  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  and 
give  a  large  share  of  what  are  called  Modern  Improvements. 


One  feature  of  the  work  gives  it  a  value  over  any  similar 
publications  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.  It  gives  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  every  article  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  cost  of  each  material  at  the  time  the 
building  was  erected,  or  the  design  made.  Even  if  prices 
vary  from  time  to  time,  one  can,  from  these  data,  ascertain 
within  a  few  dollars,  the  probable  cost  of  constructing  any 
one  of  the  buildings  here  presented. 


TALKS  ON  MANURES. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.  S., 

Of  Mcreton  Farm,  Rochester ,  New  York.  Author  of  "Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “  Talks  on  Farm  Crops," 

“ Harris  on  the  Pig, "{etc. 

12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


In  the  present  work  Mr.  Harris  continues  the  talking  style 
which  he  has  made  entirely  his  own  in  agricultural  teachings. 
He  also  continues  our  acquaintance  with  the  “  Deacon,”  the 
"Doctor,”  and  the  “Squire,”  and  others  of  his  neighbors 
who  have  been  made,  through  the  medium  of  these  Talks, 
almost  as  well  known  as  the  author  himself.  'While  wc 
have  no  lack  of  treatises  upon  artificial  fertilizers,  we  know 
of  no  recent  work  in  which  the  main  stay  of  the  farm— the 
manure  made  upon  the  farm— is  treated  at  all  satisfactorily 
or  thoroughly.  If  this  work  should  do  nothing  more  than 
convince  farmers  throughout  the  country  that  the  value  of 
manure  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  food  they  feed, 
rather  than  upon  the  kind  of  animal  that  eats  it,  it  will 
accomplish  much. 

But  it  does  a  great  deal  more  than  this ;  starting  with  the 
question, 

“What  Is  Manure?” 

It  rung  through  in  sufficient  detail  every  source  of  manure 
on  the  farm,  discussing  the  methods  of  making  rich  ma¬ 
nure  ;  the  proper  keeping  and  applying  it,  and  especially  the 


Uses  of  Manure, 

and  the  effects  of  different  artificial  fertilizers,  as  compared 
with  farm-yard  manure,  upon  different  crops.  In  this  the 
author  makes  free  use  of  the  remarkable  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  instituted  years  ago,  and  still  continued,  by  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  of  Eothamsted,  Eng.  The 

Remarkable  Tables 

In  which  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  given,  are 
here  for  the  first  time  made  accessible  to  the  American 
farmer.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  point  relating  to 
fertilizing  the  soil,  including  the  suitable  manures  for 
special  crops,  that  is  not  treated,  and  while  the  teachings 
are  founded  upon  the  most  elaborate  scientific  researches, 
they  are  so  far  divested  of  the  technical  language  of  science 
as  to  commend  themselves  to  farmers  as  “  practical  ’ and 
inhospitable  to  science  as  the  Deacon  himself.  The  book 
should  have  a  hearty  welcome  from  every  farmer,  except 
the  fortunate  few  who  cultivate  soils,  the  natural  fertility 
of  which  is  not  yet  exhausted. 


Any  of  these  three  books  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price* 
Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  in  succession  as  received. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many, 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  sjiace  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  247. 

Tumor  on  Cow.— “H.  L.  W.,”  Sandy 
Hook,  Ct.  The  “  bunch  on  the  cow’s  belly  ’’  is  probably  an 
abscess,  in  which  case  it  should  be  poulticed,  and  opened 
when  it  points.  It  may,  however,  be  due  to  an  entirely 
different  and  much  more  serious  cause.  You  had  best 
have  it  examined  by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

Alsilte  Clover. — “F.  R.  G.,”  Waynesboro, 
Ohio.  Alsike  clover  may  be  sown  in  the  same  manner  ae 
common  red  clover.  It  is  late  in  blossoming,  so  that  it 
isready  for  cutting  with  timothy,  which  is  an  advantage. 
It  also  succeeds  best  on  moist  ground,  where  red  clover 
is  often  winter-killed.  But  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  a 
case  where  those  who  have  tried  it  prefer  it  to  red  clover. 

JLoss  of  FesitSiers. — “D.”  Poultry  will 
frequently  drop  their  feathers  when  over-fed  upon  corn, 
buckwheat,  or  other  heating  food.  The  remedy  is  to' 
feed  only  chopped  cabbage  or  turnips,  or  turn  them  into 
a  grass  field  for  a  few  days.  A  few  pills  of  castile  soap, 
or  half  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  will  be  of  benefit. 

S>esnSa  of  SI.eep.  —  “H.  D.  G.,”  Bremer 
Co.,  Iowa.  When  a  sheep  is  poisoned,  convulsions— a 
sympton  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord— rarely 
ensue.  In  examining  a  dead  animal  for  the  cause  of 
death,  the  brain  should  be  looked  to,  especially  when  the 
animal  is  convulsed  or  turns  up  the  eyes  forcibly.  The 
skull  should  be  sawn  through  around  it  on  a  line  with 
the  ears,  and  the  top  carefully  removed.  In  your  case, 

!  when  no  symptom  but  convulsions  were  noticed,  the 
presence  of  parasites  in  the  brain  might  be  suspected, 
and  the  trouble  was  probably  incurable. 

Patent  Fences. — “G.  N.  S.,”  Jersey  Co.,. 
Ill.  A  patent  may  be  taken,  or  at  least  they  are  taken, 
for  inventions  that  have  been  in  use  for  some  years. 
The  patent,  when  granted,  is  in  force,  and  valid  until 
upset  by  legal  process,  although  it  is  one  that  might  turn 
out  to  be  void  for  want  of  some  vital  element  in  the  ap¬ 
plication.  Generally  inventors  deserve  something  for 
their  labor,  and  although  the  invention  may  seem  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing,  yet  if  it  is  worth  making  use  of,  it  ought  to  be 
worth  the  cost  of  a  trifling  fee. 

Blare  Patience  “  J.  G.  R.,”  and  others. 
It  is  frequently  impossible  that  we  can  procure  illustra¬ 
tions  of  things  requested,  or  even  give  replies  to  enquires 
on  the  instant.  Sometimes  much  study  is  required  to  an¬ 
swer  what  may  seem  a  very  simple  request ;  and  some¬ 
times  from  necessity,  a  reply  to  a  query,  although  in  print, 
may  lay  over  for  a  month.  But,  sooner  or  later,  every 
inquiry  or  request  is  attended  to. 

Feeding-  Cotton-Seed. — “C.”  The  husk 
of  cotton-seed  is  very  hard  and  woody,  and  the  lint 
which  adheres  to  it  is  injurious  to  the  stock,  as  it  some¬ 
times  gathers  in  balls  in  the  stomach,  and  often  causes 
fatal  inflammation.  If  fed  at  all,  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  well  boiled  until  soft,  and  then  mashed  and  given 
with  oat-cliaff  or  cut  hay.  It  is  best  to  feed  only  the 
cake  as  it  comes  from  the  oil-mills  free  from  the  husks. 

Keiuedy  lor  Biro  Is  era  Wind  in 

Horses.- "H.  H.F.,”  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  Broken  wind 
consists  of  a  violent  breathing,  with  wheezing  after  severe 
exertion.  It  is  caused  by  a  permanent  thickening  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  is  therefore 
incurable.  All  that  can  be  clone  to  ease  it,  is  to  feed 
lightly  ;  to  be  careful  against  distending  the  stomach 
with  water  or  food,  and  to  avoid  unusual  exertion.  Ar¬ 
senic,  in  daily  5-grain  doses,  has  been  given  with  benefit. 
It  is  continued  for  several  days,  then  suspended  for  a 
time,  and  afterwards  repeated.  This  close  should  only  be- 
given  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  surgeon. 

Figs  Sliaft  Won’t  Eat.-“J.  C.  J.,” 

Bangor,  Iowa.  It  is  rarely  that  pigs  will  refuse  corn- 
meal  mnsh,  bran,  or  middlings.  A  good  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  these  feeds  is  as  follows  :  Procure  a  large  barrel, 
and  throw  a  bushel  of  corn-meal,  bran,  and  middlings  in 
equal  parts  into  it.  Fill  the  barrel  with  water,  throw  in 
a  few  handfuls  of  salt,  and  stir  the  whole  ;  leave  it  to  fer¬ 
ment  and  become  slightly  sour,  then  feed.  As  soon  as  one 
l)arrel-fiil  is  ready,  prepare  another,  and  so  on,  using  them 
alternately.  Milk  or  slops  may  be  used  with  the  water. 
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Treatment  for  Chiclien-Cholera.- 

“  E.  K  Dayton,  Ohio.  As  soon  as  fowls  are  seen  to  void 
a  greenish  liquid  which  smells  badly,  they  should  be 
given  some  condiment,  as  pepper,  etc.,  which  will  soon 
set  them  right,  unless  their  food,  water,  and  roosting 
places  are  unclean  and  unwholesome.  We  find  the  “  Im¬ 
perial  egg  food,”  given  twice  a  week,  at  the  rate  of  a 
tablespoonful  to  a  dozen  fowls,  to  be  an  excellent  pre¬ 
ventive  of  disease,  and  to  help  in  the  production  of  eggs. 

at  fi’aris. — As  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons’ 
pens  are  everywhere,  they  are,  of  course,  at  the  ‘‘Ex¬ 
position  of  '78  ”  at  Paris.  While  malting  q  splendid  dis¬ 
play  of  their  varied  styles  of  pens,  Messrs.  Gillott  have 
undertaken  to  illustrate  Richelieu's  well  known  saying, 
“  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,”  by  presenting  a 
pen  which,  with  its  holder,  is  six  feet  long.  Both  pen 
and  holder,  which  is  of  the  choicest  woods,  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  remarkable  works  of  art. 

Various  I£in«9s  of  Cultivators. — 

41 J.  M.  B.,”  Elizabethtown,  Ind.  For  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  small  fruits,  and  field  crops  grown  in  drills, 
we  find  Rue’s  hand-cultivator,  which  has  several  kinds  of 
scrapers,  teeth,  and  plows,  for  different  operations,  to  be 
a  very  good  one.  It  was  fully  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  of  July,  1S77.  For  cultivating  potatoes,  the 
writer  uses  a  double  mould-board  plow,  which  earths 
up  two  rows  upon  one  side  at  each  passage,  the  horse 
walking  between  the  rows. 

Value  ofPotasli. — “Z.  M.,”  Queens  Co., 
L.  I.  The  cost  of  potash  varies  with  the  form  in  which 
it  is  sold.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  higher  in  cost  than  the 
muriate,  but  stiff  the  sulphate  is  considered  cheaper  for 
root  crops  and  fruits,  on  account  of  its  action  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  starch  and  sugar;  while  the  muriate  is  just 
as  good  for  grasses  and  grains.  Unleached  wood-ashes 
are  worth,  comparatively,  15  to  20  cts.  per  bushel. 

BSyc  Aimoii"-  Corn,  sown  at  the  last  hoe¬ 
ing,  for  plowing  under  the  next  spring,  is  a  practice  often 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil,  and  is  a 
cheap  and  economical  means  to  a  desirable  end.  One 
and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are  used. 

So  wins'  Tsariiijvs. — “  G.  H.  W.,”  Spring- 
field,  N.  Y.  To  get  a  good  crop  of  Swede  turnips  upon 
your  acre  of  land,  plow  and  harrow  it  fine  ;  then  with  the 
plow  open  drills  27  inches  apart;  drop  the  25  one-horse 
loads  of  manure  in  the  drills,  and  cover  it  by  plowing 
back  the  soil  from  each  side.  Smooth  these  ridges  down 
by  drawing  a  Y  shaped  harrow  lengthwise  over  them. 
With  a  hoe,  open  a  shallow  furrow  for  the  seed,  using 
about  three  pounds  per  acre.  Then  scatter  along  the 
furrow,  upon  both  sides,  about  300  pounds  of  fine  bone- 
dust,  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  cover  the  seed  with 
the  mixed  soil  and  fertilizer,  burying  the  seed  about  one 
inch  deep.  When  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  thin 
them  out  to  about  a  foot  apart,  keeping  the  rows  free 
from  weeds,  and  well  cultivated. 

ISay-tedslers.-— “  P.  &  Sons,”  Boscobel, 
Wis.  It  will  pay  to  use  a  liay-tedder  where  40  acres  of 
grass  have  to  be  cut.  The  cost  is  about  $50  or  $G0,  and 
hay  can  be  cured  with  it  in  half  the  time  required  by  hand. 

Tontl  Sheath. — “J.  W.  S.,”  Henderson, 
Tenn.— This  disease  is  generally  the  result  of  a  poor  con¬ 
dition,  causing  an  increased  and  unhealthy  exudation 
from  the  skin.  Where  this  must  necessarily  accumu¬ 
late,  as  in  the  sheath  of  a  horse,  its  decomposition 
causes  great  irritation  and  discomfort,  which  affects 
the  general  health  as  well  as  the  skin  of  the  contained 
organ.  The  remedy  is  to  examine  the  animal,  using  a 
soft  cloth  and  a  sponge,  with  warm,  soapy  water,  to 
cleanse  the  parts.  If  the  skin  is  injured,  or  any  fungoid 
growths  appear  upon  it,  these  should  be  touched  with  a 
solution  of  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  one  ounce 
of  water,  once  a  day  until  healed. 

Clover  in  tlie  So  Mila. — The  report  of  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  Department  is  rarely  without  some 
valuable  item  of  information.  Recently  we  notice  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  forty  cases  of  hog  cholera  were 
averted,  if  not  cured,  by  turning  the  animals  on  to  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  clover,  to  graze  for  one  week.  It 
kas  long  been  held  that  this  disease  springs  mainly  from 
mal-nutrition,  and  too  much  feeding  on  corn  or  other  car¬ 
bonaceous  food.  The  fact  that  clover — a  nitrogenous 
fodder — in  this  case  averted  the  threatened  disease  is  of 
great  interest.  The  culture  and  use  of  clover  in  the 
South  may  through  this  knowledge  be  greatly  extended. 

IKeil  I>  Jii-lisims. — “  C.  F.  T.,”  Buckeys- 
town,  Md.  The  so-cfdled  Durhams,  or  Shorthorns,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  are  generally  red,  red  and  white  in  patch¬ 
es,  roan,  or  white.  The  favorite  color  is  a  roan,  which  is 


a  mixture  of  red  and  white  hairs,  closely  Set  together. 
That  a  Shorthorn  is  entirely  red  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  there  is  Devon  blood  in  the  animal.  A 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  Devon  is  the  long,  spreading 
horns;  while  a  Shorthorn  has  short,  neatly-curved  horns. 
Red  Shorthorns  have  a  richer,  purer  red  than  the  Devon. 

Treatment  of  BSeaves.— 1 “  T.  S.,”  Pu¬ 
laski  Co.,  Ind.  Heaves  is  often  an  hereditary  or  consti¬ 
tutional  disease,  depending  upon  a  narrow  and  ill-formed 
chest ;  at  other  times  it  results  from  nerve  weakness, 
and  from  indigestion,  or  it  may  be  a  result  of  all  three 
combined.  It  is,  therefore,  seldom  successfully  treated  by 
medicine.  The  course  usually  followed  with  success  is 
to  give  moist,  cut  feed  ;  but  little  corn,  feeding  crushed 
oats  chiefly,  in  its  place  ;  to  give  with  the  feed  four 
drams  of  sulphate  of  iron,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
ground  gentian  root,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  overload 
the  stomach  with  either  food  or  water. 

Sportsmen  will  find  in  “  Halloek’s  American 
Club  List  and  Sportsmen’s  Glossary”  a  complete  list  of 
the  Angling,  Athletic,  Hunting,  Kennel,  Rifle,  and  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  similar  character  in  this  country ;  with  forms 
of  organization,  rules  of  practice,  and  a  glossary  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms :  all  very  useful  to  members  of  such  societies, 
and  especially  to  those  about  to  organize.  For  sale  at 
this  office  ;  price  50  cents. 

<E»reem  IK  ye  for  Pasture.— “  J.  W.  A.,” 

Leeinon,  Mo.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  green 
rye,  when  pastured,  is  injurious  to  hogs,  or  to  any  other 
stock.  Some  persons  who  have  made  complaints  of  it, 
we  know  to  be  fussy  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
changing  their  minds  frequently,  and  who  are  fuff  of 
whims ;  some  such  complaints  have  been  published  in 
one  or  two  papers,  but  we  have  no  confidence  in  them. 

Sugar  Beets.  —  “A.  B.  O.,”  Clare  Co., 
Mich.  A  dark,  rich,  eandy  loam,  will  produce  a  good 
crop  of  sugar  beets.  The  best  variety  for  stock  food  is 
Lane’s  Imperial  Beet,  grown  by  Hon.  Henry  Lane,  of 
Cornwall,  Vt.,  which  has  yielded  48  tons  per  acre. 

“One  Slumlred  Architectural  ©c. 
signs,”  is  a  book  from  A.  J.  Bicknell  &  Co.,  which 
contains  in  70  pages  all  these  designs  for  country  honses, 
city  houses,  stores,  chnrches,  stables,  summer  houses,  in¬ 
teriors,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  them  have  specifications  and 
estimates  of  cost.  The  work  is  a  collection  of  the  best 
designs  from  a  large  number  of  works,  and  offers  one  de¬ 
siring  to  build  a  rich  variety  to  select  from.  Price,  $1, 
sent  postpaid  from  this  office. 

Castor  BBean  I*omaee.— “  H.  J.  S.,”  Na¬ 
tick,  Mass.  For  winter  rye,  or  wheat,  use  about  400  lbs. 
per  acre.  All  fine  manures  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible;  would  only  harrow  it  in.  When 
used  for  top-dressing,  it  should  bo  mixed  with  loam  or 
muck,  allowing,  say  300  lbs.  of  the  pomace  per  acre.  We 
would  compost  all  such  material  with  muck,  stable-ma¬ 
nure,  or  loam,  that  it  might  become  thoroughly  decom-  i 
posed,  and  available  for  plant-food.  If  well  covered  with 
earth,  it  will  thus  keep  uninjuredfor  an  indefinite  period. 

Mills  from  a.  SBeifer. — “A  Subscriber.” 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  bring  a  heifer,  that 
has  not  yet  had  a  calf,  or  that  has  not  even  been  bred  to 
a  buff,  into  milk.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  excite  the 
lacteal  organs  by  permitting  a  calf  to  suck,  or  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  milking  with  the  hands  or  fingers.  W e  have  seen 
two  virgin  heifers  taking  their  place  among  the  cows  in 
a  dairy,  to  be  milked  twice  a  day,  and  one  of  them  gave 
4  quarts  a  day  at  14  months  of  age. 

Improved  E>emaml  for  Devon 
Cattle.— Tlie  New  JESerd  Book.-H.  M.  Ses¬ 
sions,  of  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  writes  us  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Devons  the  past  six  months  is  greater  than  for 
the  three  years  previous.  The  inquiries  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Pedigrees  for  the  5th  volume  of  the 
“Devon  Herd  Book”  are  now  being  received,  and  as 
soon  as  one  thousand  entries  are  made,  the  volume  will 
be  published.  Mr.  Sessions’  herd  now  consists  of  42 
head,  after  having  sold  20  in  the  past  few  months. 

Yorkshire  Swine  ISecord. — “G.  G. 

C.,”  Hamilton  (?).  There  is  no  record  of  Yorkshire  swine. 
Had  you  given  the  locality  of  your  town,  this  reply  would 
have  been  sent  by  postal  card. 

IBed-water  in  a  Calf.  —  “J.  A.  Q.,” 

Closter,  N.  J.  Raw  flour  in  the  drink  is  not  wholesome 
for  a  calf;  it  irritates  the  intestines,  and  may  be  the 
canse  of  the  red-water.  In  this  case  we  would  give  two 
ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  repeating  it  the  second  day,  and 
some  thin,  well  boiled  oat-meal  gruel  for  drink.  If  the 
trouble  is  not  removed,  give  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  hy¬ 


posulphite  of  soda,  daily,  for  a  week,  and  give  linseed- 
gruel  in  place  of  the  oat-meal.  Feed  her  no  musty  hay. 

Indigestion  in  Sheep. — “J.  II.  H.,” 

Northfleld,  Conn.  An  inclination  to  stretch  itself,  and 
stand  with  the  fore  and  hind  legs  apart,  is  a  symptom  of 
indigestion  in  a  sheep.  The  remedy  is  to  give  half  a 
pint  of  raw  linseed-oil,  and  a  handful  of  salt  to  lick  every 
day.  When  a  sheep  of  a  flock  dies,  it  is  best  to  examino 
the  carcass,  and  discover  the  cause  of  the  sickness,  er  at 
least  be  able  to  give  some  information  upon  which  ad¬ 
vice  may  be  sought.  The  best  book  upon  sheep  raising 
is  Stewart’s  “  Shepherd’s  Manual,”  price  $1.50  by  mail. 

Treatment  of  Tanner’s  Kefusc. — 

“C.  L.  M.,”  FortPlain,  N.  Y.,and  “J.  M.  Y.,”  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Tanner’s  refuse,  which  consists  of  scraps  of 
hide,  hair,  and  lime,  should  be  composted  with  stable- 
manure,  or  else  spread  upon  the  ground  and  lightly 
plowed  in.  When  brought  into  contact  with  the  moist 
warm  soil,  the  hair  rots  very  quickly.  The  whole 
requires  heat,  moisture,  and  time,  to  decompose.  When 
using  this  matter  we  have  mixed  it  with  tho  manure  in 
turning  over  the  heap  during  the  winter,  and  have  found 
it  ready  for  use  in  the  spring  for  the  corn  crop. 

Cheap  Steamer  for  Cooking;  Fccfl, 

— “C.  J.  B.,”  Norfolk,  Va.  Descriptions  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  cheap  cooking  apparatus,  are  given  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  November,  1874.  These  num¬ 
bers  can  be  had  for  15  cents  each. 


To  5*reserve  BSarness  from  IBats. 

— “A.  C.,”  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  The  water-proof  dressing, 
known  as  the  “  Tunyoap  Water-tight,”  is  said  by  its 
manufacturers  to  make  harness  that  is  dressed  with  it 
distasteful  to  rats  and  mice.  As  we  have  found  on  trial 
that  the  claims  as  to  its  water-proof  qualities  are  justi¬ 
fied,  we  infer  the  claim  as  to  its  protection  of  leather 
dressed  with  it,  against  vermin,  is  also  well  founded. 

“  Craclkers  for  Morses.” — “J.  A.  S.” 

Had  yon  given  your  Post-Office,  instead  of  County,  we 
should  have  long  ago  dropped  a  note  saying  that  wo 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  beyond  what  was  given. 

To  ISoisi  a  Wason-bodj'.-"A  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Newton,  N.  J.  The  easiest  way  to  hoist  a 
wagon-body,  is  to  have  two  strong  hooks  in  the  beam  of 
the  shed  over  the  place  for  the  wagon,  and  to  suspend 
to  each  hook  a  block  and  tackle.  Each  end  of  the  wagon 
box  may  be  hooked  to  the  tackle  and  hoisted,  a  few  feet 
at  a  time,  alternately,  until  it  is  out  of  the  way.  Or 
two  pulleys  may  be  hung  to  the  beams,  on  swivels,  and 
two  ropes  passed  over  these  hooked  to  tho  ends  of  the 
wagon-box.  The  ropes  may  then  bo  wound  up  by  an 
axle  and  winch,  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  shed,  until 
the  box  is  raised  sufficiently. 

Slaecp  Tides. — “R.  M.  II.,”  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Where  there  is  only  a  small  flock,  it  is  easy  to  hand-pick 
the  ticks.  To  do  this,  the  sheep  is  taken  in  front  of 
the  operator,  who  stoops  over  it  and  opens  the  wool ; 
when  a  tick  is  seen,  it  is  quickly  snipped  in  two  with  a 
pair  of  short  scissors ;  the  eggs  or  pupa;  are  also  killed  in 
the  same  way.  We  have  easily  gone  through  with  fifty 
sheep  in  this  way,  in  half  a  day.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  dipping  apparatus  for  a  small  flock. 

Oats  and  Peas. — “  G.  W.  J.,”  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  pea,  in  tho  mixed  crop  of  oats  and  peas 
which  is  usually  sown  in  the  Northern  States,  is  a  true 
pea  related  to  the  garden  pea,  not  the  Stock  or  Cow-pea 
of  the  South,  which  is  nearer  a  bean  than  a  pea.  The 
former  pea  climbs  the  oats,  and  is  held  up  from  the 
soil.  The  cow-pea,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  do  this, 
but  would  spread  over  the  ground. 

•lapanese  Pcrsiminen, — “J.  B.  B.” 
We  think  that  this  would  succeed  in  Kentucky,  unless  in 
an  unusually  exposed  locality. 

Value  of  Eggs. — Asalren  maybe  expected 
to  lay  about  12  dozen  of  eggs,  weighing  IS  pounds,  and 
to  consume  60  pounds  of  corn  in  the  year,  it  follows  that 
for  each  pound  of  eggs,  3$  pounds  of  corn  are  used. 
There  is  no  other  animal  product  afforded  so  cheaply. 
Five  pounds  of  corn  costs  now  about  6  cents,  and  a  dozen 
eggs,  which  are  the  product  of  that  quantity  of  corn,  are 
worth  on  an  average  during  the  year  20  cents.  A  brood 
of  10  chicks  may  be  brought  to  a  weight  of  2  lbs.  each 
upon  a  bushel  of  mixed  corn  and  wheat,  so  that  20  lbs.  of 
live  weight  can  be  produced  from  60  lbs.  of  grain.  There 
is  then  no  more  profitable  farm  stock  than  poultry. 

Improvement  of  (he  Southern 

iLevees.— “  W.  L.  S.,”  Black  Hawk,  La.,  gives  the  foL 
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towing  pertinent  statement  as  to  the  loss  caused  by  in¬ 
effective  levees  in  the  Southern  States.  He  lives  on  a 
plantation  that  would  produce  500  to  000  bales  of  cotton 
if  the  levees  were  perfect,  but  in  their  present  imperfect 
condition  only  200  to  300  bales  can  be  produced.  If*this 
loss  occurs  upon  one  plantation,  what  is  the  total 
loss  in  the  whole  of  the  river  country?  The  question 
thus  becomes  one  of  more  than  individual  importance; 
it  is  of  great  national  interest. 

“  William  Cullen  Bryant,  born  Nov. 
3d,  1794;  died  June  12th,  1878,”  was  the  simple  inscrip¬ 
tion  upon  the  coffin  of  one  whose  long  life  has  been 
eulogized  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
Other  journals  have  discussed  his  relations  as  poet, 
journalist,  politician,  etc.  We  record  his  death  as  one 
of  our  most  intelligent  horticulturists,  and  as  one  who, 
born  amidst  rural  surroundings,  never  lost  his  love  for 
country  life,  and  who  found  in  the  forests  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  themes  for  his  most  enduring  poems.  While  he  is 
claimed  as  a  bright  example  in  other  pursuits,  we  record 
our  high  esteem  of  him  as  a  lover  of  nature,  whether 
manifested  in  the  more  artificial  products  of  the  garden 
and  orchard,  or  in  those  of  the  woods  and  fields. 

SSI©  W-BIff.I.S  for  FAIRS. — Much  of 
the  success  of  Agricultural,  as  well  as  other  Exhibitions, 
depends  upon  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  attractively.  A  neat,  speaking  show-bill  is  effective 
for  this.  Officers  of  Agricultural  Societies  who  may 
wish  fine  appropriate  engravings  for  such  bills,  can  ob¬ 
tain,  at  low  rates,  a  selection  from  the  largest  and  best 
assortment  in  this  country,  of  Animals,  Plants,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  etc.,  by  addressing  the  publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  The  back  volumes  of  the  paper 
will  6erve  as  a  guide  for  selection. 

Sowing  Hungarian  Grass. — “A.  G. 

M.,”  Shenandoah  Co.,  Va.  Hungarian  grass  is  generally 
sown  broadcast.  The  seed  is  very  small,  and  half  a  bushel 
to  three  pecks  per  acre  is  sufficient.  We  know  of  nogood 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  sown  with  a  drill  along  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  artificial  fertilizer,  unless  it  may  be 
that  the  operation  would  be  longer  and  the  seed  deposited 
deeper  than  if  sown  broadcast.  This  crop  should  not  be 
sown  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm,  and  all  danger  of 
cold  rains  has  passed.  When  sown  broadcast,  apply  200 
jbs.  per  acre  of  some  artificial  fertilizer  on  the  surface, 
after  the  seed  has  been  sown  upon  the  newly  harrowed  soil. 

Price  of  TIioroMgh.bred  Cattle. — 

”  S.  K.”  Cattle  of  the  pure  breeds  are  valued  at  all 
ranges  of  prices  from  $100  up  to  $50,000,  according  to 
their  character  for  fancy  points,  or  the  consideration  in 
which  their  owners  hold  them.  Fair  useful  cows  can  bo 
purchased  for  $200  to  $300,  and  bulls  for  $100  to  $250. 

Siowiiog'  Grass  in  Woodland. — “B. 

P.  W.,”  Raleigh,  N.  C.  There  are  many  opportunities 
of  providing  valuable  pasture  lots  by  seeding  wood-lots 
down  to  grass.  If  the  undergrowth  and  rubbish  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  ground  lightly  broken  up  with  the  plow 
and  harrow,  it  may  be  seeded  without  difficulty.  Orchard 
grass,  an  1  Kentucky  blue-grass,  thrive  best  under  timber. 
A  bushel  of  each  may  be  sown  per  acre. 

WS&eat  in  Sontlla  Awstralia. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics  of  the  wheat-crop  in  South  Australia, 
will  not  only  give  interesting  information  regarding  the 
agriculture  of  this  British  Colony,  but  will  also  tend  to 
show  that  the  low  average  of  the  American  crop  is 
even  surpassed  in  lowness  by  that  of  Australia.  The 
figures  for  the  past  four  crops  are  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Acres  in 
Wheat. 

Produce  bush. 

Average  per 
Acre. 

Price 

per 

bush. 

1873-4 

784,784 

6,178,816 

7.67ioo  bus. 

$1.39 

1874-5 

839,633 

9,862,963 

11. “7  00  “ 

1.13 

•J  875-6 

898,820 

10,739,834 

ll.57i°o  “ 

1.25 

1876-7 

1.083,732 

5,857,569 

5,24/ ioo  “ 

1.50 

The  Australian  farmer  can  by  no  means  rejoice  over  his 
American  brother ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  may  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  that  he  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  worst 
sufferer,  from  small  wheat-crops. 

SBasllet  in  Morse’s  TTIiigia.— “  TV.  L.,” 

•Crockett,  Tex.  To  effect  a  cure  of  a  wound  caused  by  a 
rifle  shot,  the  ball  must  be  extracted,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  a  surgeon.  You  had  best  call  the  ablest  one  in 
your  neighborhood.  Cast  and  confine  the  horse  for  him, 
and  let  him  operate  as  if  the  patient  were  a  man. 

Artesian  Wells.— “J.  L.  B.,”  Grant  Co., 
W.  Ya.  No  one  can  say  if  an  Artesian  well  can  bo  pro¬ 
cured  except  by  testing  the  question  by  boring  for  the 
■water.  On  examination  of  the  locality,  a  competent 
geologist  might  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of 
success,  but  no  certain  promise.  For  snccess,  one  must 


strike  a  subterranean  current  which  has  its  source  above 
the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  well.  To  do  this  is  not 
always  possible,  and  rarely  probable.  The  Driven  Well 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Artesian,  and  will  work 
in  any  locality  where  it  can  be  put  in  without  excavating 
boulders  or  ledges. 

B'roiilBictioii  of  the  Best  Cows. — 

“  H.”  The  best  cows  sold  iu  the  New  York  City  markets, 
and  quoted  at  the  highest  prices,  viz.,  from  $60  to  $S0, 
will  give  from  20  to  22  quarts  daily. 

§aufoi  d  Coria.— “R.  D.  B.,”  Bedford  Co., 
Ya.  We  can  not  say  where  the  Sanford  corn,  which  is 
a  kind  very  useful  for  fodder,  can  be  procured.  There 
have  been  many  inquiries  for  it  this  season  that  we 
were  unabie  to  reply  to,  for  the  reason  that  those  who 
have  it  neglected  to  advertise  it. 

TL'o  Kitl  ;i  ISsurio  of  BEtits. — “A  Sub¬ 
scriber.”  The  method  is  as  follows  :  Procure  several 
empty  barrels,  and  put  a  quantity  of  bran  or  grain  in 
them,  and  leave  them  for  the  rats  to  feed  in  without  dis¬ 
turbance  for  a  few  days.  Then  remove  the  bran,  and 
half  fill  the  barrels  with  water,  covering  the  surface  with 
bran.  The  rats  will  go  into  the  barrels  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  many  will  be  caught.  To  prevent  the  increase 
of  rats,  avoid  having  any  hiding  places,  leaving  the  floors 
open  to  the  entrance  of  cats,  raise  all  the  Bheds  and  build¬ 
ings  above  ground  on  posts,  and  have  no  wooden  floors. 
- - 

Huts  and  Nubbins. 

The  Virginia  bell-punch  is  not  a  thermometer— it  is 
more  like  a  bar-room-meter. 

It  is  said  that  sliding  down  hill  was  the  direct  cause  of 
over  six  hundred  deaths  during  the  last  winter.  Moral— 
Always  slide  up  hill. 

Statistics  show  that  the  nui#l>er  of  idiots  is  increasing ; 
and  yet  some  newspapers  continue  to  make  war  on  quack 
doctors.  What  is  a  quack  doctor  for  but  to  kill  off  the 
fools  ? 

A  young  man  sent  60  cts.  to  a  firm  in  Michigan  that 
advertised  a  receipt  to  prevent  bad  dreams,  ne  received 
a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written:  “Don’t  go  to 
sleep.” 

“I  say,  Jim,  if  five  and  a  half  rods  make  a  perch,  how 
many  will  make  a  pickerel  ?  ”— “  You  just  tell  me,  first, 
if  two  hogsheads  make  a  pipe,  how  many  will  make  a 
meerschaum?  ” 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  has  reached  per¬ 
fection  in  Canada.  The  superintendent  of  a  mill  up 
there  says  a  tree  is  cut  down  and  shoved  into  one  end  of  | 
the  mill,  and  five  minutes  later  there  is  a  neighbor  at  the 
other  end  to  borrow  the  paper. 

Franky  L.  was  told  to  watch  a  cow  feeding  on  the 
Common.  After  a  while  his  mother  went  out  to  see  if 
her  darling  wanted  relief,  but  the  cow  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  “Why,  Franky  1”  said  she,  “I  thought  I  told 
you  to  watch  the  cow.”— “  And  so  I  did,  so  long  as  she 
was  in  sight.” 

We  have  a  bell  in  our  private  office.  It  is  used  to  call 
one  of  our  boys  with.  At  least  that  is  the  popular  legend 
connected  with  the  article.  When  we  want  one  of  the 
boys  we  ring  the  bell,  and  then  go  out  in  the  back  office 
and  hunt  him  up  and  tell  him  of  the  fact.  It  always 
pleases  him  to  learn  that  we  have  been  ringing. 

A  man  saw  a  ghost,  while  walking  along  a  lonely  high¬ 
way,  at  midnight.  The  ghost  stood  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  the  wayfarer,  deciding  to  investigate, 
poked  at  it  with  his  umbrella.  The  next  instant  he  was 
knocked  twenty  feet  into  a  mud-hole.  Moral— Never 
poke  at  a  large  white  mule  when  its  back  is  turned. 

A  Connecticut  editor  shows  his  familiarity  with  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  following:  “’T  is  wheat  to  n-oat  the  pro¬ 
grass  of  the  approach  of  spring.  Onion-der  hills  and 
meadows  nature  is  bean  arrayed  in  all  herb  beauty.  The 
farmer  manifests  corn  cider-apple  zeal  in  his  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  early  field  crops,  while  the  gardens,  with  t-hay-r 
radish-ional  work,  are  being  carefully  attended  to.” 

A  sharp  trick  for  custom  was  played  by  two  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  hackmcn  the  other  night.  As  a  theater  audience 
was  departing  they  stationed  themselves  at  the  door  with 
large  and  open  umbrellas.  Without  stopping  to  investi¬ 
gate,  those  who  had  umbrellas  put  them  up,  while  those 
who  had  not  put  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads  and  broke 
for  the  carriages,  and  the  enterprising  Jehus  drove  off 
with  full  fares. 

The  Need  of  Pronouncing  Distinctly.— 

Guest  at  Hotel. — I  want  to  get  up  at  eight  o’clock. — Hotel 
Clerk. — Want  what,  sir  ? — Guest  (emphatically). — I  want 
to  get  up  at  eight  o’clock. — Hotel  Clerk.—  We  haven’t  any 
such  thing  in  the  house,  sir ! — Guest  (angrily). — What  do 
you  mean,  sir? —  Clerk. — I  mean  that  we  haven’t  any  such 
thing  in  the  house  as  a  “  potato-clock  1  ” 


WAKING’S 

Books  FOR 

Farmers. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT, 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York, 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining!  Costs  ;  Will  it  Pat?  How  to  Makb 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  sait  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  jiublic  health. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS  : — The  Plant  ;  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Me¬ 
chanical  Cultivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sourd  doctrine. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.00. 

T5BE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 

City  and  Country  Dwelling  Houses. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

Contents  :  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Country  Dwelling 
Houses.  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  City  Dwelling  Houses. 
Fludder’s  System  for  the  Yentilation  of  Soil  Pipes.  Cor¬ 
respondence.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 

The  Handy  Book  of  Husbandry, 

Containing  Practical  Information  In  regard  to  Buying  or 
Leasing  a  Farm  ;  Fences  and  Farm  Buildings,  Farming  Im¬ 
plements,  Drainage,  Plowing,  Subsoiling,  Manuring,  Rota¬ 
tion  of  Crops,  Care  and  Medical  Treatment  of  the  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Poultry ;  Management  of  the  Dairy ;  Useful 
Tables,  etc.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jb.,  of  Ogdeu  Farm, 
Author  of  “  Draining  for  Profit  and  for  Health,”  eic.  New 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Author.  With  100  Illus¬ 
trations,  8vo.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  Sanitary  Drainage  of 
Houses  and  Towns. 

By  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

A  clear  and  admirable  exposition  of  the  evils  which  result 
from  defective  drainage,  showing  how  they  can  be  rem¬ 
edied.  Col.  Waring  is  ail  experienced  engineer,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  in  an  able  and  forcible  manner  the  best  methods  of 
house,  town,  and  city  drainage.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.00. 

Earth-Closets  and  Earth-Sewage, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

Including:  The  Earth  System  (Details).—1 The  Manure 
Question.— Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases.— The  Dry-Earth 
System  for  Cities  and  Towns.—1 The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 
—The  Philosophy  of  the  Earth  System. 

WITH  SEVENTEEN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

A  FARMER^ VACATION, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

A  series  of  papers  describing  and  illustrating  the  life 
and  methods  of  farmers  in  several  countries.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Village  Improvements  &  Farm  Villages. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

Contents:  Village  Improvements.— Village  Sanitary 
Work.— Farm  Villages. — Life  and  Work  of  an  Eastern 
Farmer.  The  work  is  illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  75c. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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GARDNER’S 

RAILWAY  PITCHING  APPARATUS. 


Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grappling 
Fork,  Pulleys,  and  Hooks.  For  un¬ 
loading  Hay,  Grain,  Beans,  Corn 
Stalks,  loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, Improved 
Stacking  Apparatus.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular,  arid  get  valuable  information. 

E.  V.  R.  GARDNER  &  CO.. 

Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  .V. 


Use  ihe  Anti-Friction  Hay-Carrier, 

For  elevating  and  conveying  Hay,  Grain,  etc.,  in  barn,  bar¬ 
rack, slied.  or  field.  It  elevates  perpendicularly  and  conveys 
horizontally  any  desired  distance.  No  trouble  about  getting 
over  liigli  beams  and  to  the  end  of  deep  mows,  or  to  the  top 
of  high  stacks.  Thousands  are  now  in  use.  Five 
tons  have  been  stacked  and  the  frame  moved  in  45  conse¬ 
cutive  minutes.  Fifty  tons  have  been  stacked  in  a  single  day 
with  this  Frame  and  Carrier.  Send  for  Circular  “2”  to 
U.  S.  WIM)  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 

Fitzhugh’s  Am.  Hay-Elevator. 

The  greatest  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  in  use.  Easily  put  up  and 
operated.  It  will  take  one  ton  of 
hay  from  the  wagon  and  carry  it 
back  100  feet,  in  mow  in  5J4  minutes. 
Only  occupies  14  in.  of  space  in 
peak  of  barn.  It  is  very  durable 
and  cheap.  Price  $12.00.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  J.  R.  Fitz- 
hugh,  Mfr.  and  Pat.,  1,708  Barker 
iSt.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Branch 
JOffice  55  Beckman  St„  N.  Y. 

THE  SILVER"  &  DEMINC 

Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers, 

for  one,  two,  and  three 
horses,  are  the  best  made. 

They  have  ste<d  track  rods, 
wrought  iron  links,  and  for 
strength  and  durability  are 
unsurpassed. 

Our  improved  Governor 
regulates  the  speed  per¬ 
fectly.  We  also  manufacture 
Drag  and  Circular  Sawing 
Machines. 

Silver  &  Deining  Mfg. 
C'o.,  salkm,  Ohio. 

Send  for  circular. 


The  Birdseil  Clover  Separator, 


SOUTH  HEM),  UVD. 


HARRSSOM’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVED. 


New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill.  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour:  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to  40  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Sliced,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address,  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator.) 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


The  only  Mill  that  will,  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
922  N.  2nd  St„  St.  Louis. 


“VATILLIAM  CROZIER.  has  much  pleasure  in  calling 
tV  tin:  attention  of  Cow-keepers.  Farmers,  and  Dairymen 
to  the  NEW  SELF-MILKING  APPARATUS.  This  Appara¬ 
tus  or  Cow  Milker,  has  been  tested  by  a  large  number  of 
practical  Agriculturists, Dairymen,  &c.;  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  merited  high  encomiums  and  commendations,  for  its 
adaptability  and  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  Milking  of  Cows. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  invaluable  and  useful  Ma¬ 
chines  yet  invented. 

Amongst  its  many  advantages  are— 

1st— It  is  SELF-ACTING,  easy  of  application  ;  and  can  be 
used  by  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  Milking. 

2nd— It  will  Milk  any  Cow  in  FOUR  Minutes  effectually, 
and  its  use  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Cow  than  Hand-Milking. 
3rd— It  is  a  great  boon  in  the  case  of  Sore  or  Corded  Teats. 
4th— Its  Usefulness,  Simplicity,  Saving  of  Time,  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  Durability,  and  Cheapness,  prove  it  to  be  a  most,  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  adjunct  to  a  Dairy,  and  it  has  only  to 
become  better  known  to  lie  universally  used. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  order  for  $5. 

Printed  Instructions  accompany  eacli  Machine. 

All  infringements  will  be  vigorously  iwosecuted. 

MILK  TUBES. 

COW-KEEPERS  should  not  be  without  one  of  these,  as  they 
are  invaluable  for  sore  or  Corded  Teats. 

PRICE  $1.00  each. 

_ VVM.  CROZIER,  Nortkpoit,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Automatic  Cow-ffiilkerT 

I  have  the  best  and  simplest  milker  in  the  world,  made  all 
of  pure  silver.  It  is  easily  kept  clean,  and  lias  no  flexible  or 
rubber  tubes  to  sour  and  spoil  the  mill;  in  warm  weather. 

It  is  easily  applied,  and  can  he  seen  while  milking  that 
every  teat  iB  flowing. 

Will  milk  sore  or  short  teats,  or  kicker. 

Fractious  cows  become  very  gentle  by  the  use  of  my  milker. 
It  is  the  cheapest,  best,  and  only  perfect  milker. 

It  never  get9  out  of  order— never  wears  out. 

It  will  milk  any  cow  very  quick. 

Price  $3.00  per  set:  two  sets,  $5.00.  Single  Tubes,  75  cents. 
Full  directions.  Agents  wanted  for  every  County  in  each 
State.  WM.  F.  ELY,  P.  O.  Box  226, 

Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Self-Acting 

Cow 


Pat’d  May  2Sth,  1878,  is  just  the  thing  every  one  needs  who 
keeps  cows.  Any  child  can  use  it,  while  the  men  are  at  work 
in  the  field.  Sent  to  any  part  ol  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  S4.00. 
Send  for  descriptive  illustrated  pamphlet,  containing  inter¬ 
nal  views  of  a  cow's  teats  and  bag,  dissected  by  Drs.  White 
and  Wilson,  of  this  city,  and  testimonials  from  Vet.  Surgeons 
and  Farmers,  who  have  tested  the  milker  for  over  six  mos. 
Agents  wanted  for  U.  S.,  South  America,  aud  Australia. 

E.  KIMCJ,  Prest., 

Office,  575  Broadway,  New  York, 
Patent  Self-Acting  Cow-Milker  Mfg.  Co, 

mTimilmm 

to  sell  the  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk,  in 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers.  Retail  price  $2. 
For  further  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

H.  .T.  SADDER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Oliio. 


JE1§E¥  HE©  §WWE. 

Pigs— either  sex— different  ages,  bred  from  best  of  stock, 
now  ready.  Price  List.  free. 

'JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestotvn,  New  Jersey. 

.■  ■■  ■-  »■-.  — t -i  - ivixiTaazaaagTimruKinMi 

IF  YOU  want  to  purchase  any  thor¬ 
ough1  red  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls, 
or  Dogs,  write  for  BURPEE’S 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  2d  Edition, 
elegantly  illustrated  and  enlarged, 
with  reduced  prices,  JUST  OUT,  and 
is  FREE. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  A-  Co., 

22!  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  O.  Box,  1,890. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


PICS 


AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  Genera!  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  819,  Laws  1848  - 

141  West  54th  St,  hetw.  6th  &  7th  Ays.. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in. 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  he  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIACTARD, 

Dca»  of  file  Faculty. 

"farmer^" 

VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

By  Prof.  I.  EAW,  Cornell  University,  Itliaca.N.  Y . 

“  The  best  work  on  tlie  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language.” — Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for  $3. 

Sale  of  Imported  Jersey  Cattle, 

AT  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

ALFRED  M.  HERK.NES.S  &  CO.,  Sole  Agent* 
for  Mr.  Edward  P.  P.  Fowler,  of  Jersey  and  South¬ 
ampton,  England,  will  sell  at  auction,  without  reserve,  in 
tlie  City  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  early  in  July, 

TWELVE  PURE  BRED  JERSEY  HEIFERS, 
direct  from  tlie  Channel  Islands.  Eligible  to  entry  in  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club’s  Herd  Register.  Catalogues, 
giving  date  and  place  of  the  sale,  can  be  had  on  application 
to  Herkness  Bazaar,  North  and  Sansom  Streets,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

‘^THolto1j^^REira^Rs¥F*MLLi7" 

The  time  for  breeders  and  dairy  farmers  to  purchase  is 
the  present.  I  offer  for  sale  12  JERSEY  BULLS,  from  11 
months  to  26  months  old.  All  were  sired  by  my  bulls 
“Pierot  2d”  or  “  Pierot  7th.”  No  better  sires  exist.  All 
are  from  cows  of  large  butter  yield.  AU  have  beautiful 
colored  coats  and  skins,  and  several  are  solid  fawn,  with 
black  points.  All  are  able  to  serve  cows  at  once.  Five  ot 
them  are  subject  to  entry  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Register.  Of 
course  they  must  be  gilt-edged.  Lowest  price,  $100;  high¬ 
est  price.  $200. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn, 

Elegant  Illustrated  Breeder’s  Manual 

and  Catalogue  of  Cattle.  Sheep, 
and  Poultry.  Mailed  free  to 
all.  48  pages,  containing  much 
useful  information,  many  prac¬ 
tical  hints,  and  full  description  of 

all  the  breeds.  Address 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO., 

14123  Cliuicll  St.,  Phllatkipbtit, 

FINE  TH0R0UGHBBldrP0i53BT: 

Magrane’s  Light  Brahmas,  also  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge 
Cochins,  and  Silver-Laced,  'White  Booted,  and  Japancst- 
Bantams.  Bronze,  and  domesticated  Wild  Turkeys. 

Our  reputation  as  judges  and  breeders  is  ample  guarantee 
for  excellence  ol  our  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  $3  per  13. 

MAGHANE  &  FAIRSERVICE, 

1 0-1  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J, 

for  2  stamps— SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock- 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  "Amateur's  Man¬ 
ual,"  or  Specific  Matiug  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents . 
"Breeding  and  Management,"  or  tliorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,'50  cts.,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  “  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,"  Lt.  orDk.  Brahmas,  from  mated  hens  $5,  from  good 
stock  $3.  Ply.  Rooks  or  Houdans, $4.  White  or  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  B.'R.  G.  Bantams,  $3.  Bronze  Turkeys  $5.  Pekin. 
Ducks,  $-1  per  sittiug.  Stock  and  fowls  for  sale. 

I.  K.  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 

Class  Poultry, 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas;  Partridge  and  White 
Cochins,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
and  G.  S.  Bantams.  For  sale  at  all  seasons,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Eggs,  securely  packed  in 
new  baskets,  $3.00  per  13,  or  $5.00  for  26.  Send 
for  -new.  novel,  practical  and  useful  Circular. 
GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

5E5i*own  I^eg'lioi*iA  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 
I  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chick,  after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Emsworth,  Pa.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

SUNNYSIBE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Eggs  from  the  following  varieties  at  $3.00  per  setting. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Pat.  Cochins,  Black  Cochins, 

White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas 

A  Photograph  of  the  finest  Poultry  House  in  the  IT.  S.,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cts. 

W.  G.  TRACY, 

Towancla,  Pa, 

Building  Felt,. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J 
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SOYS 

here’s  a  for- 
tune  for  you. 


-p  p  to  O 


E3FA  $10  SCROLL  AND  JIO  SAW  FOR 

£?,  e>  p  ^  ^ 

^  m  '  p*  ^ 

In  our  new  “  My  Companion  ”  Jig  Saw,  we  offer  a  prize  to  the  Boys  of  America.  Yon  can  make  $5  per  week  work-  g  2-gg  S'o'S  hj 
ing  evenings,  and  learn  a  trade  that  wilt  always  give  you  good  wages.  The  Slew  Improved  My  Companion  Jig  p  §-1  °  ^  ^ .2  SB 
Saw  is  as  good  and  will  do  finer  work  than  any  $>15  or  $>30  Saw  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  toy.  It  Is  aroSg^org^ 
practical  machine,  and  used  by  both  professional  and  amateur  workmen.  Description.— Length  of  Arms,  21  inches;  g.r*c  “  71  £ 
Length  of  Arm  for  work,  18  inches;  Height  of  Table,  31  inches ;  Diameter  of  Balance  Wheel,  Gl-2  inches;  Diameter  of  Drive  Ag  g  s° 

Wheel,  12  inches;  length  of  Stroke,  13-4;  Number  of  Strokes  of  Saw  per  minute,  from  800  to  1,000.  A  competent  carpenter 
says,—  “  I  cannot  make  this  saw  for  $10;  I  should  not  get  paid  for  my  time  alone."  We  make  them  by  the  10,000;  make  each"! '  t»  SoV  a-S 
part  with  special  and  expensive  machinery ,  which  cuts  out  and  finisltes  with  great  rapidity,  each  part  fitting  exactly  where  it  3  pS 

belongs,  and  there  is  no  waste  of  material  or  time.  A  single  machine  could  not  be  made  for  $15.  The  frames  arc  of  —g  g  B  Jo  0  g 
best  oak  and  ash,  with  iron  wheels,  blocks,  braces,  and  connections,  and  steel  bearings.  Each  one  warranted  l'or  ten  gpS-o''5  ggj* 
years ;  every  one  adjusted  and  tried  before  sold.  Directions  sent  for  putting  together  which  can  be  done  in  ten  minutes.  gSlyg  © 
Every  boy  is  delighted  with  bracket  sawing;  it  pays  them  good  wages,  and  their  work  commands  a  ready  sale.  Our  saw  com-  I  g  S,p  §  ^ 
pletcly  fills  the  long  felt  want  for  a  foot  power  saw  that  will  do  the  best  work,  and  be  within  tiie  beacii  of  the^“  “ '  1  2 
pooeest  boy.  We  make  hut  very  little  on  a  single  saw,  hut  we  mean  that  every  boy  in  America  shall  have  one.  Both  thep.^  g  Ss  o 
press  and  mechanics  flatteringly  endorse  our  saw.  It  is  an  unprecedented  baegain.  Messrs.  Perry,  Mason,  &  Co.,  editors  §.t2&o  |' 3  £m 
of  the  Youth’s  Companion,  say,— “It  will  saw  sts  fast,  do  as  beautiful  woek,  and  cut  out  as  large  work  ass'c  S'S-'’  o."£j 
ant  gl©  machine  in  the  woeld.  It  takes  apart  and  packs  in  a  very  small  space,  (only  36  inches  by  13  inches  by  4  inches, )~  g”  "p^p  ^ 
and  weighs  only  85  pounds,  and  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  only^iSg^S®^ 
3.00  or  witliapoweful  drilling  attachment  and  full  set  of  drills,  only  $>8.50;  or  with  the  drill  and  a  powerful®  cr§  — “g 
Circular  Saw  and  a  large  and  complete  Turning  Lathe  (with  a  full  set  of  Turning  Tools,)  only  SgS.O© ;g  Jg'g  Pga 
making  a  complete  work-shop  that  will  do  first  class  work,  and  that  could  not  he  bought  equally  as  good  elsewhere  To i-  ^  Kg=  E— ^ 
ffiSco.  With  each  saw  we  give  over  fifty  original  Designs  and  Patterns,  four  Saw  Blades,  and  four  illus-  *  ®  E g 2  —  ^ 
tinted  lessons  for  beginners.  The  saw  can  he  sent  C.  0.  D.,  to  any  point  east  of  Ohio  on  receipt  of  $1.50  ftcr”  g-j,  2.* 
to  guarantee  charges,  which  is  deducted  from  the  hill ;  but  when  the  cash  accompanies  the  order  we  give  p,g3gj=“ 
free  extra  saws  and  our  50  ct.  prize  sheet  of  Designs.  If  it  is  not  all  we  claim  and  you  are  not  satisfied,  •  n>  ° 


we  will  refund  your  money. 

VIEW  OF  LATHE  AND  SAW.  Scroll  Saw  to  the  Turner  Manufacturing  Co.,  93  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Address  all  orders  for  the  New  Improved  My  Companion  §." 

g'g.y&Ssr 


I  Offer  the  following  for  Sale, 

from  my  own  importation  and  prize  herd  of  Ayrshire,  4 

yearling  Bulls,  3  Bull  Calves  and  16  Ayrshire 
Cow  Calves,  a  few  yearling  Southdown  Kama 
and  Bain  Lambs  from  imported  ewes  and  ram  ;  S  young 
Shepherd  Collie  Pups. 

WILL5AM  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Hill,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


€HESTER  WHITES, 

PREMIUM  HEADQUARTERS  STOCK. 

Also.  Improved  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
Pigs,  all  ages.—1 Thoroughbred  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
Cal  ves,  “deep  butter  and  milk  strains,’'  a  specialty.— 
Scotch  Shepherd  and  other  Bogs,  bred  and  lor  sale  by 
FKANCIS  MOUBIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RIVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys, Berkshires, and  Cots- 
wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 
_ C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

GAME  FOWLS.  r1d°11FiSH 

SETTERS, 

and  Show  Carrier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  ;  also 
Thorough-bred  Hounds,  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  .J.  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 


N.  GUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs.  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Itouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Music  Ducks.  Bronze,  Bine,  Buff  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma. Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl,  Deev,  Swans,  Peacocks.  Pigeons,  Kggs.  &c„  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer- 
Tets,  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice,  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Newfoundland  Pups,  Deer,  and  Swan  wanted. 

THE  “POULTRY  WOELD,” 

Hart  ford.  Conn.,  is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent. 
Vol.  7  begins  January,  1878.  Order  the  be'st  of  poultry  month¬ 
lies.  It  is  original,  fresh,  and  practical,  always.  $1.25  a  year. 
Only  75  cents  ext. i  a  gives  every  subscriber  12  Splendid 
Fowl  Chromos,  annually!  Every  poultryman  should 
have  this  excellent  Monthly.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
Tor  1878 ! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 

also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  (52  numbers  i  post  paid.  Or,  both 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

H.  H.  Stoddard.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  '  G,  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 

13?"  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OB  HONEY, 

3 il1  th  pin a  s  u  r  o  pend  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives?  Honey  Extractors.  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly ,  to 
A.  I.  BOOT.  Medina,  Ohio. 


IMRES  ROOT  BEER  PACKAGE 

Makes  5  Gallons  of  Delicious  Root  Beer  for  35 
cts.  Made  from  Pipsissewa,  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  &c. 

To  Farmers  and  Laboring  Men  it  will  lie  found  an  agreea¬ 
ble.  refreshing  Beverage  during  Itm  Summer  months. 

Manufactured  onlv  by  C.  E.  HIRES,  Wholesale  Botanic 
Druggist,  No.  0  I.etitia  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ask  Your  Druggist  for  it. 


“New  Automatic” 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

This  machine  stands  PRE-ESVIENEftlT  over  ad  others 
in  QUALITY  and  S^ERIT,  and  therefore  commands  a 
higher  price.  Persons  seeking  THE  BEST  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  appreciate  its  NEW  AFID  VALUABLE  FEATURES, 
together  with  its  silence,  lightness,  swiftness?  ease  of 
working,  simpiicity  and  durability,  it  is  the  ©PILY  sew¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  world  with  MO  TE^SSIO^S  to  manage, 
and  is  different  from  ail  other  machines  in  its  principles 
of  operation,  being  FAR  BN  ADVANCE  of  any. 

Descriptive  Circulars  on  application,  " 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

658  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  LADIES. 


The  Racine  Iron  Works 


CORTICEIXI 


Should  be  kept  for  sale  by  all  enterprising  dealers  iu  Trim¬ 
mings.  When  you  cannot  procure  it  at  your  store,  apply 
directly  to  the  manufacturers, 

NONOTUCK  SILK  C0„ 

BOSTON  OFFICE; 


No.  18  SUMMER,  STREET. 


GREAT  REDUCTION!!! 

Branson  Knitting  Machines.  (Centennial  Award).  No.  452 
Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  G.  A.  Quimbv,  Agent. 

I*  RICE  LIST. 

No.  1  Machine,  60  Needle,  $10.00,  formerly  $20.00. 

No.  2  “  72  “  11.00,  “  22.00. 

No.  3  “  84  “  12.00,  “  24.00. 

No.  4  “  100  “  12.50,  “  25.00. 

(Six  extra  needles  sent  with  each  machine.) 


AGENTS  LOOK!  Catalogue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or,  with  a  Hand-hook  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  teu 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  GO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  WALKER  WASHER. 


Thousands  oV  Them  iu 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess,  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap, 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 
ERIE  WASHER  00.,  Erie,Pa. 


SONNECTING  ROOfl 

siissnSTilitws  mm 


MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  &  Ornamental  Iron  Goods, 


Ferneries,  or  Wardian  Cases,  Aquaria,  Foun¬ 
tains,  Vases,  Brackets,  Plant  Window  Boxes, 
Flower  Stands,  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor,  Racine,  Wis. 

Cjs’"  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 


Lay’s  Traiisposiii  Cabinet  Qrp. 

Raises  or  Lowers  its  Pitch  to 
Suit  the  Voice. 

Best  organ  in  the  world  for  Vocalists,  Day  Schools,  Sun¬ 
day  Schools,  and  the  smaller  Churches. 

Address  for  Circulars  and  Prices, 

DAY’  BROTHERS  6i  CO., 

Baltimore,  lid. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Best  quality  WASH  BLUE,  and  most  liberal  measure. 

D.  S.  W1LTBERGER,  Proprietor, 

233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia 


STEEL  PENS, 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS. 
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The  Sportsman’s  Library 
of  Standard  Works. 


Read  What  is  Said  Below 

About  Books  for  Farmers. 


Draining  for  Profit, 

By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
Price  $1.50. 


So  in  farm  operations 
the  work  of  Draining,  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  in  many 
cases,  is  not  likely  to  be 
treated  sufficiently  in  detail 
in  general  works. 


NOW  IN  PRESS. 

We  shall  publish,  In  a  few  days, 

An  Elegantly  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

embracing  all  the  works  of  value  bearing  upon  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Boating,  Rifle  Practice,  and  other  out-door  sports. 
The  illustrations  are  of  a  superior  order,  many  of  them 
being  TAKEN  FROM  .LIFE.  We  have  added  a 
SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  to  our  Publishing  House, 
comprising  books  of  this  character.  All  the  works  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  Catalogue  will  be  supplied  to  the  trade  and  at  re¬ 
tail.  Copies  of  the  Catalogue  will  he  sent  to  the  trade  on 
application.  They  will  be  mailed  to  Individuals  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  two  three-cent  postage  stamps. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Western  Grasshoppers, 

A  Valuable  Work  by  Prof.  Riley. 

THE  LOCUST  PLAGUE 

IN  THE 

UNSTED  STATES: 

Being  more  particularly  a  treatise  on  the  Iiocky  Mountain 
Locust,  or  so-called  Grasshopper,  as  it  occurs  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  With  practical  recommendations  for  its 
destruction.  By  Prof.  Charles  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist 
of  Missouri;  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission; 
Author  of  “  Potato  Pests,”  etc.  With  -15  illustrations. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.25. 

Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  liis  garden  on  the  rocky  hill  sides  In 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

Is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  hook  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  lie  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 


In  response  to  a  request  made  of  one  whose  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Farm, 
Garden,  and  Household  is  so  fully  conceded  that  his  opin¬ 
ions  could  not  fail  to  secure  attention  and  command  respect 
were  we  permitted  to  give  his  name,  we  have  received  the 
following  as  his  judgment  concerning  some  of  the  works  on 
our  Catalogue  of  Books  for  Farmers. 

Any  of  these  Books  will  he  forwarded,  post-paid,  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  or  Territories,  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  a  Farmer’s  Home  Library. 

X 

The  New  American 
Farm  Book. 


By  It.  L.  and  L.  E.  Allen. 
Price  $2.50. 


Farm  Implements 
and  Machinery. 

By  John  J.  Thomas. 
Price  $1.50. 


American  Weeds  and 
Useful  Plants. 

By  Dr.  Wm.  Darlington. 
Price  $1.75. 


How  Crops  Grow, 

(price  $2.00) ,  and 

How  Crops  Feed, 

(price  $2.00.) 

By  Prof.  Sam'l  W.  Johnson. 


Country  and  Suburb¬ 
an  Homes, 


This  is  the  best  American 
work  upon  general  farm 
management.  It  treats  of 
the  leading  crops,  build¬ 
ings,  draining,  etc.,  and  in¬ 
cludes  sufficient  about  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  kinds  to 
meet  the  wants  of  most 
farmers. 

Most  farming  operations 
are  accomplished  by  force, 
applied  through  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines,  and  a 
farmer  should  understand 
mechanics,  at  least  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  apply  force  most 
economically.  In  this  work 
the  fundamental  principles 
are  clearly  taught,  and  their 
application  illustrated. 

For  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  know  something 
about  the  weeds  upon  his 
farm,  as  well  as  useful  cul¬ 
tivated  and  wild  plants, 
this  will  answer  better  than 
a  general  treatise  on  botany. 

If  I  could  have  but  two 
hooks  in  such  a  library  it 
would  be  these,  as  I  con¬ 
sider  them  the  most  import¬ 
ant  contributions  to  agri¬ 
cultural  literature  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  They  contain 
all  of  vegetable  physiology 
and  agricultural  chemistry 
that  any  except  special  stu¬ 
dents  need,  and  nowhere  is 
there  so  much  of  agricul¬ 
ture  condensed  in  so  small 
a  space.  As  works  of  refer¬ 
ence  they  are  indispensable. 

Such  alibrary  should  have 
some  work  on  domestic  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Most  works 
upon  the  subject  are  costly 
on  account  of  the  designs. 
This  is  one  of  the  best 


Irrigation, 

By  Henry  Stewart. 
Price  $1.50. 


The  Shepherd’s 
Manual. 

By  Henry  Stewart. 
Price  $1.50. 


Potato  Pests. 

By  Prop.  C.  Y.  Riley. 

Price,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ; 
cloth,  75  cts. 


Tim  Bunker  Papers. 

Price  $1.50. 


A  most  timely  book,  for 
inquiries  are  numerous 
upon  this  subject  of  “  Ir¬ 
rigation  for  the  Farm,  Gar¬ 
den,  and  Orchard.”  This  is 
plainly  written  and  copious¬ 
ly  illustrated ;  is  thoroughly 
practical,  and  sufficiently 
suggestive  to  meet  almost 
any  possible  case  in  which 
water  may  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crops.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  practical  manual 
of  Irrigation,  which  will  be 
useful  in  a  wide  diversity  of 
instances. 

This  work  is  regarded  by 
competent  judges  as  the 
most  valuable  production 
in  the  department  of  hus¬ 
bandry  of  which  it  treats.  It 
is  very  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  designed  to  be  a  help  to 
every  sheep  owner,  whether 
his  flock  he  large  or  small. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to 
he  without  this  little  book. 
It  gives  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  Colorado 
Beetle  anywhere  to  be 
found,  ana  includes  all  the 
latest  discoveries,  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  insect  and  the 
various  means  for  its  de¬ 
struction.  It  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  exhibits  in  a 
map  the  spread  of  the  insect 
since  it  left  its  native  home. 

As  all  the  other  works  are 
matters  of  fact,  it  may  be 
well  to  have  a  little  pleas¬ 
antry.  This  conveys  much 
sound  teaching  on  rural 
economy  in  a  quaint  style, 
and  it  is  sometimes  policy 
to  sugar-coat  your  pill. 


Books  for  a  Larger  Library. 

Besides  all  the  works  in  the  foregoing  list,  I  would  add 
the  following  : 

American  Cattle.  L.  F.  Allen.  $2.50. 
Randall’s  Sliccp  Husbandry.  $1.50. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keepers.  H.  W.  Herbert.  $1.75. 
American  Cattle  Doctor.  12mo.  G.  II.  Dadd. 
$1.50. 


Price,  Post-paid  -  SI. 50 


REVISED  EDITION. 

The  American  Standard  of  Excellence, 

As  revised  by  the  American  Poultry  Association  at  their 
Convention  held  in  Chicago,  giving  a  complete  description 
of  all  the  recognized  varieties  of  thoroughbred  fowl.  This 
edition  contains  the  latest  appendix,  and  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  every  breeder  of  choice  poultry. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 


BUTTER  AND  BUTTER-MAKING, 

With  the  best  Methods  for  Producing  and  Marketing  It. 
By  Willis  P.  Hazard,  President  of  the  Chadd’s  Ford  Far- 
mers’  Club,  author  of  the  “  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey 
Cow,”  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Paper  cover.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  25  cents. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men, 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  to  he  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1873  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


By  D.  T.  Atwood. 
Price  $1.50. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

By  P.  Barry.  Price  $2.50. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


Gardening  for  the 
South. 

By  Wm.  N.  White. 
Price  $2.00. 

The  New  Book  of 
Flowers. 

By  Joseph  Beeck. 
Price  $1.75. 

Mysteries  of  Bee- 
Keeping. 

By  M.  Qtjinby.  Price  $1.50. 

Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By  L.  Wright.  Price  $2.00. 

Swine  Husbandry. 

By  F.  D.  Coburn. 

Price  $1.75. 

The  Pig. 

By  Joseph  Harris. 
Price  $1.50. 


works,  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  contains,  with  other 
matter,  the  method  of  build¬ 
ing  with  concrete. 

Alter  the  farm  crops,  fruit 
is  of  the  most  importance. 
No  work  covers  the  whole 
subject  so  completely  as 
this. 

Farmers  near  cities  often 
make  more  from  garden 
crops  than  from  farm  crops. 
This  is  the  best  work  on 
market  gardening,  and  will 
serve  for  the  family  garden 
also. 

An  excellent  garden  hook, 
and  in  the  libraries  for 
Southern  farmers  might  he 
substituted  for  Hender¬ 
son's,  hut  it  would  he  well 
to  have  both. 

I  do  not  know  of  any 
hook  upon  out-door  flower 
gardening  that  on  the 
whole  is  so  good  as  this. 
Its  teachings  are  sound,  and 
style  pleasing. 


Bees,  Poultry,  and  Pigs 
are  often  made  subjects  of 
especial  care  by  small  far¬ 
mers,  and  separate  treatises 
on  these  are  more  likely  to 
be  asked  for  in  a  library 
like  this  than  those  upon 
the  larger  animals.  Each 
of  these  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  hooks  in  its  line. 


Modern  Horse  Doctor.  12mo.  G.  H.  Dadd.  $1.50. 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

Dn.  Harris.  $4.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  A.  S.  Fuller.  $1.50. 
Draining  for  Profit  and  Draining  for 
Healtlt.  G.  E.  Waring,  Jii.  $1.50. 
Cranberry  Culture.  J.  J.  White.  $1.25. 
Grape  Culturist.  A.  S.  Fuller.  $1.50. 

An  Egg  Farm.  Stoddard.  Paper  50c. ;  cloth  75c. 
Hops.  30  cts.  Flax.  30  cts.  Tobacco.  25  cts. 

Onion.  20  cts.  Essays. 

Roussingault’s  Rural  Economy.  $1.00. 
Flay  and  Profit  in  My  Garden.  Roe.  $1.50. 
Landscape  Gardening.  Downing.  $6.50. 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson.  $1.50. 
The  Book  of  Evergreens.  J.  Hoopes.  $3. 
Farm  Gardening  &  Seed  Growing.  Brill.  $1. 
Hunter  and  Trapper.  H.  Thrasher.  $1. 

Tlie  Mar  bet  Assistant.  Dbvoe.  $2.50. 
Hedges  and  Evergreens.  Warder.  $1.50. 
Pear  Culture.  P.  T.  Quinn.  $1. 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn.  $1.50. 

Peach  Culture.  Fulton.  $1.50. 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms.  Pap.  50c.  Cl.  75c. 
Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Ana¬ 
lysis.  $2.00. 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding.  $1.25. 
Gregory  on  Cabbages.  30c. 

Johnson’s  Agricultural  Chemistry.  $1.75. 
My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview.  $1.25. 
Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea, 
$1.25. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  $1.50. 
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VALUABLE 

ARCHITECTURAL  BOOKS 


Atwood’s 


Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

This  work  Is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points,  from 
the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build,  to  the  perfect  completion 
of  the  house.  By  D.  T.  Atwood,  Architect.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Hussey's 

Home  Building1, 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

It  is  Extensively  Illustrated,  containing  42  Plates  of 
Perspectives,  with  Plans  of  45  Original  Buildings,  of  as  many 
classes,  and  their  cost ;  and  an  invaluable  Table  of  ma¬ 
terials,  labor,  and  prices,  at  about  400  cities,  towns,  and  ham¬ 
lets,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Also,  complete  and 
elaborate  Specifications  of  materials  and  labor;  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  where  it  maybe  procured.  It  also  contains 
original  descriptions  and  valuable  statistics  for  1876  of  over 
250  Cities  and  Towns.  By  E.  C.  Hussey,  Architect,  author  of 
Hussey's  National  Cottage  Architecture,  &c.  Post-paid,  $5.00. 

Palliser’s 

American  Cottage  Houses. 

Entirely  New  Designs  for  Country,  Suburban,  and  Village 
Cottages ;  Villas  and  Houses.  The  authors  of  this  work 
have  endeavored  to  combine  good  taste  with  practical,  con¬ 
venient  plans,  and  sound  construction.  Their  aim  is  to  get 
the  best  effect  in  the  simplest,  most  common-sense,  and  least 
expensive  manner. 

The  designs  are  entirely  new  and  attractive,  and  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  plans,  elevations,  specifications,  details, 
working  scales,  and  estimated  cost  of  construction.  The 
estimates  run  from  $350  to  $3,500,  so  that  it  may  be  called  a 
book  for  all.  Post-paid,  $5.00. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Bicknell’s 

Specimen  Book  of  100  Archi¬ 
tectural  Designs. 

This  work  shows  a  great  variety  of  Plans,  Elevations,  and 
Vlews.of  Model,  Modern  Homes,  from  Designs  of  the  fore¬ 
most  architects  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  very  desirable  book  for  builders,  and  all  who  con¬ 
template  building  or  remodeling.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  8vo.  Post-paid,  $1.00. 

Allen’s 

Rural  Architecture. 

Practical  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Construction  of 
convenient  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  and  Out-Buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  Barns,  Stables,  Sheds,  Carriage  and  Wagon-Houses, 
Work-Shops,  Wood-Houses,  Ash  and  Smoke-Houses,  Ice- 
Houses,  Poultry  and  Bee-Houses,  Dove-Cotes,  etc.,  together 
with  directions  for  the  Gardens  and  Grounds  ;  useful  and 
ornamental  Domestic  Animals,  etc.  By  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Editor  of  “  American  Herd-Book,”  “New  American  Farm 
Book,”  etc.  Cloth,  12mo.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or,  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
pages  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building,  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $5.00. 

Leuohars’ 

How  to  Build  Hot-Houses, 

Green-Houses,  Graperies,  etc.,  etc.,  and  how  to  Ventilate 
them.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  This  is  the 
only  work  published  in  this  country,  specially  devoted  to 
this  subject.  By  Robert  B.  Leuchars,  Garden  Architect. 
Cloth,  12mo.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Br  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  had  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright's  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day.  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
„ers  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Fanners'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  hook  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  ant' 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  i:i  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbjterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  expen 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Potato  Pests. 


Being  an  Illustrated  Account  of  the 

Colorado  Potato-beetle 

AND  THE  OTHER 

Insect  Foes  of  the  Potato 

IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

WitU  Suggestions  for  tlielr  Repression 

and  OTetUods  for  their  Destruction. 

BY 

CHARLES  V.  RILEY,  M.  A.,  PH.  D, 

(STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST  OF  MISSOURI.) 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

THE  COLORADO  POTATO-BEETLE. 

Its  Past  History.— The  Insect’s  Native  Home.— Rate  at 
which  it  traveled.— How  it  traveled.— It  spreads  but  does 
not  travel  in  the  Sense  of  leaving  one  District  for  another.— 
Area  invaded  by  It.— Causes  which  limit  its  Spread.— How  it 
affected  the  Price  of  Potatoes.— The  Modification  it  lias 
undergone.— Its  Natural  History.— Its  Poisonous  Qualities.— 
Its  Food  Plants.— The  Beetle  eats  as  well  as  the  Larva.— Its 
Natural  Enemies.— Remedies.— The  Use  of  Paris  Green.— 
Bogus  Experiments.— Alarm  about  the  Insect  Abroad.— 
Nomenclature.— Tlic  Bogus  Colorado  Potato-beetle. 

OTHER  INSECT  FOES  OF  THE  POTATO. 

The  Stalk-borer.Ythe  Potato  Stalk-weevil.— The 
Potato  or  Tomato-worm.— Blister-beetles.  The  Striped 
Blister-beetle.  The  Ash-gray  Blister-beetle.  The  Black-rat 
Blister-beetle.  The  Black  Blister-beetle.  The  Margined 
Blister-beetle.— The  '1  hree-lined  Potato-beetle.— Thk 
Cucumber  Flea-beetle.— The  Clubbed  Tortoise-beetle. 

Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 


The  Farm -Yard 
Club  of  Jotham. 

An  Account  of  tSae  Families  ant! 

Farms  of  tlmt  Fasnous  Town. 

By  GEORGE  B.  LORING. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham,  an  Account  of  the  Fami¬ 
lies  and  Farms  of  that  Famous  Town,  so  happily  combines 
the  information  which  botli  the  amateur  and  the  professional 
farmer  need,  with  the  charms  of  individual  experience  and 
characterization,  that  it  will  please  a  great  variety  of  tastes. 
Tne  number  aud  excellence  of  the  illustrations  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  mention,  the  designs  being  tastefully  conceived  and 
skillfully  executed,  and  having,  moreover,  a  peculiar  ap¬ 
propriateness.— Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Loring  lias  given  us  a  book  which  is  at  once  cyclopedic 
in  its  information,  entertaining  for  its  wit  and  humor,  and 
interesting  as  a  story,  for  the  bright  thread  of  real  life  and 
love  that  runs  through  it  .—  Golden  Rule. 

Octavo,  603  pages,  with  70  Illustrations  of  Characters,  Coun¬ 
try  Scenes,  Farm  Animals,  and  Implements,  byChampney, 
Rose,  Lathrop,  Forbes,  and  others.  Price,  post-paid,  $3.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  ol 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TEAS  REDUCED 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  THE  REST. 

Send  for  our  New  Reduced  Price  List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  5613.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


I  {RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES!! 
A  Sure  Investment !  ! 

BUY  LAND  OP 

iTHE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best  I 
jin  tlic  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
I  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
Sown  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win-] 
Iters!  Long  Summers!  Come  and  see, 

] Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  | 
Cor.  9tli  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


TOH-UST  FARMS,  desirably  located,  with  crops  of 
IP  Peach  and  other  fruits  now  srowing,  at  $1,000  to  $1,500 
each.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


FARMS. 


Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  at  low  prices.  A.  P. 
GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


PI  SVfi  Tableaux,  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Colored  Fire, 
l  iLiia  a  09  -yvigg.  Moustaches,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  free  bv 
HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY,  No.  5  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 

Perfumed  Snowflake  and  Ckrnnio  Cards, 
no  2  dlrte.  name  in  gold  or  jet,  10c. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Cliutonville,  Conn. 


50 


52 

65 


Snowflake  Crown,  Gold  Dust,  and  Damask  Cards,  no 
2  alike,  your  name  on  all  in  gold  and  jet,  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING  &  CO.,  East  Wallingford,  Conn. 

CARDS— Diamond,  Roseate,  Basket,  Repp,  &c„ 
12  cts..  in  case  Hi  cts.  Outfit  10  cts. 

NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


MIXED  CARDS,  with  name,  10c.  and  stamp. 
25  Acquaintance  Cards,  10  cents.  Agents’  Outfit, 
10  cts.  L.  C.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


25 


Styles  of  Cards,  10c.,  or  10  Chromo  Cards,  10c„ 
with  name ;  10  Comic  Photos,  all  fun,  10c.  Outfit 
10c.  J.  B.  HUESTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25 


FASHIONABLE  CARDS, no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.  20  Scroll,  with  mime,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO  ,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


40 


Finely  Primed  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike, 
with  your  name  on  them  all,  for  only  10  Cents. 
STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


tr  A  Mixed  Cards,  witli  name,  in  case  13c.  25,  no  2  alike, 
Ov  10c.  Outfit,  10c. 

Atwater  Bros.,  Forestville,  Conn. 

DIANfl  Another  battle  on  high  prices  ft  R  R  A  N 
ri!i.  M  War  witli  monopolists  renewed 
See  Beatty's  latest  Newspaper  for -full  reply  sent  free. 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  read  my  latest  circu¬ 
lar.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  &  Organs,  beautiful  Instru¬ 
ments!  Challenge  comparison  !  Rivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success!  Most  successful  house  in  America  ! 

Rosewood  Piauos,  $135,  16  stop  Church  Organs,  $115. 
IM  A  D  tremendous  bargains  now  ready.  Address  \U  A  D 
3LBJ Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington, N.J.,U.S. A. 

Herald  of  Health  for  1878 

and  4  back  Nos.  free  $1.00,  Samples  10  cents. 

Eating  for  Strength, or  how  to  feed  one’s  self  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  health,  $1.00.  Liver  complaint.  Headache  and  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  their  Cause.  Prevention,  and  Cure,  by  Hygiene, 
$1.00.  AH  the  above,  $2.50  Circulars  free.  See  Nov.  and  Dec. 
Agriculturist,  1877.  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

13  «fc  15  Caight  St.,  New  York. 

LASELL  SEMINARY  Auburn  dale,  Mass. 

Boston  privileges  with  delightful  suburban  borne.  Special 
care  of  health,  manners,  and  morals  of  growing  girls.  Un¬ 
usual  advantages  In  Music,  Elocution,  etc.  Sena  for  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 


THE 


If 


“Model  Piano. 

PRICE  $150  to  $200. 

The  “Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright  or  Cottage 
piano;  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best  materials  that  can 
be  procured  ;  the  workmanship  is  excellent,  audits  durabili¬ 
ty  is  guaranteed;  it  is  small,  light,  and  occupies  but  little 
roonij  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the.  “Model”  is 
sold  at  about  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for  any 
•other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  people  of  moderate  means,  and  those  living  in  small 
houses;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  for  beginners,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  price,  commends  itself  to  every  parent, 
because  it  possesses  all  ihe  principal  features  of  the  finest 
piano,  and  has  none  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  of  the 
reed  organ. 

For  full  particulars  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  and 
state  where  you  saw  this  notice. 

SIMPSON  El  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

So.  5  Mast  14SU  St,,  N,  Y.  City. 


The  German 

Agriculturist. 

The  only  purely  German 
Agricultural  Journal  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Best 
in  the  World. 

SIX  MONTHS 

FOR 

Seventy-five  Cents, 

POSTAGE  PRE-PAID. 

Subscribe  for  your  German  Gar¬ 
dener  and  other  Workmen. 

Ask  your  German  Friends  and  Neigh¬ 
bors  to  send  for  a  Specimen  Copy. 

We  will  send  the  German 
Agriculturist,  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  beginning  with  July, 
for  Seventy-five  Cents.  „ 
Sample  Copies  furnished  for  10  Cents. 

Orange  Judd  Company, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


A  VALUABLE 

Advertising  Medium. 

Advertisements  in  the  German  Agri¬ 
culturist  reach  a  class  of  readers  who 
are  not  easily  accessible  through  other 
channels.  The  rates  are  far  lower  than 
in  any  similar  Journal  in  the  World. 
Ordinary  pages,  10  cents  per  line,  each 
Insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover 
Page,  20  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than 
$1.00  each  insertion. 
ADDRESS 

Orange  Judd  Company, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GLOBE  NAIL. 


MIL  EVER  Mill. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  GLOBE  NAIX.  COMPANY 
of  Boston,  put  on  the  market  the  first  pointed,  polished 
and  finished  Horse  Shoe  Nails  ready  for  driving.  Previous 
io  that  time  all  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  poiuted,  and  most  of 
them  made,  by  the  slioers  in  their  own  shops  at  the  rate  of 
but  six  pounds  per  day. 

The  Globe  Nail  was  at  once  found  to  be  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  then  in  use.  It  soon  became  so  popular 
that  all  manufacturers  oi  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  compelled 
to  make  their  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  the  last  ten 
years  it  lias  been  the  model.  Each  year  the  Nail  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  to  such  a  point  have  we 
educated  the  slioers  that  now  they  will  hardly  use  a  nail  un¬ 
less  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 


J 


Group 

Judges 

XV. 


finished 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  we  were 
awarded  the  Medal  and  the  following  report,  far  stronger 
than  that  given  upon  any  other  Nail: 

International  Exhibition,  1S76. ) 

U.  S.  Centennial  Commission.  s 
[Bureau  or  Awards.] 

Philadelphia,  June  22, 1876. 
No.  239,  Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 
Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed,  Polished,  and  Finished.  The 
uniformity  in  size,  smoothness  of  finish,  hardness  and  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  the  iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  excellence  of  the  head 
and  point,  the  tensile  strength  of  bodv,  and  riveting  proper¬ 
ties  of  these  Nails,  unite  in  making  them  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  manufacture. 

Recommended  for  an  Award  of  Merit. 

DANIEL  STEINMETZ,  Pliiln..  Chairman,  j 
J.  D.  IMBODEN,  Richmond,  Va., 

CHARLES  STAPLES,  Portland,  Me., 

G.  L.  REED,  Clearfield,  Pa., 

DAV.  McHARDY,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 

T.  DIEFENBACH,  Germany, 

We  annex  a  sample  of  the  testimonials  we  receive  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  country: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  8,  1877. 
Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen :  Find  enclosed  advertisement  and  postal  card 
concerning  your  Nail.  [Referring  to  a  scurrilous  advertise¬ 
ment  and  postal  card,  disparaging  the  Globe  Nail,  circulated 
bv  a  rival  manufacturer  over  the  humbug  signature  of 
“Humane  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals.”  No  Society  bearing  that  title  ever  existed.]  As  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,—!  desire  to  say  a  few  words  ill  favor 
of  The  Globe  Nail.  Though  I  am  not  a  very  extensive 
Horse  Slioer,  yet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  the  different 
makes  to  speak  knowingly.  I  have  used  the  Globe  Nail  in 
my  shop  and  on  the  race  track  for  six  years,  on  all  classes  of 
horses,  from  the  heavy  draft  horse  to  the  tender  footed  run¬ 
ning  horse:  and  1  can  safely  say  it  has  no.snperior  in 
point  of  Toughness,  Shape,  and  Finish,  if  it  has 
any  equal.  I  have  used  about  filteen  hundred  pounds  of 
Globe  Nails  a  year  for  the  last  six  years,  and  In  that  time  1 
have  found  four  imperfect  Nails,  two  of  which  I  returned  to 
you  about  two  vears  ago  and  received  in  return  four  perfect 
ones,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  If  my  men  had  no  better 
sense,  than  to  drive  those  imperfect  Nails  in  a  horse’s  loot,  1 
would  not  consider  it.  the  fault  of  the  Nail  if  the  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bosses  would  look  more  to  the  competency  of 
their  men  and  less  to  trying  lo  get  shoeing  nails  a  few  cents 
a  pound  cheaper,  we  would  have  fewer  lame  horses.  I 
know  for  safety  and  durability,  witl!  a  man 
who  understands  his  business  to  drive  them, 
your  Nails  can’t  be  beat.  !  1  am  willing  to  pay,  with¬ 
out  any  suit,  for  all  horses  that  are  lamed  in  my  shop  by 
using  tiie  Globe  Nail.  As  long  as  it  is  made  as  at  present,  1 
shall  continue  to  use  it.  even  if  I  could  get  other  Nails  lor 
nothing.  I  consider  it  the  safest  Nail  that  was  ever  driven 
in  a  horse’s  foot. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

(Signed.)  P.  H.  (P NEILL. 

Horse  Shoer,  No.  100 .  Broadway, 
p.  S.— I  think  I  could  get  every  boss  in  St.  Louis  to  sign 
tins  il  1  thought  it  necessary.  P.  H.  ON. 

The  best  Horse  is  sure  to  win.  S€> 
CSiEAIS  IHK  TRACK  FOR  THE 

GLOBE  NAIL  CO. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
345  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Ailen’s  (It.  L,  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $3  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (.'.t.  LA  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  l  00 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Club  List  and  Sportsman's  Glossary .  50 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Bauclier’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship.. .  1  00 

Bement’s  Iiahldt  Fancier .  30 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.  New .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 
Bicknell's  Stables,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Details .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Rogardus’  Field.  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting.  New  Edition.  2  (X) 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk  . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  1  50 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual . 1  50 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 3  00 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book . 2  00 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Butler  on  the  Dog . . . 2  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 75. 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Cobbctt’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  30 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market. ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Croft  ’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  6  UO 

Cupper’s  Stair-Builder .  2  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  L2  mo .  150 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 'Jino .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual... .  1  25 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  CO 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor . 1  25 

Elliott’s  Hand  hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  l  00 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  4  00 

Everj;fIorse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Field’s  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-says  by  practical  growers.]  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols .  5  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo...  2  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  00 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gilders]  eeve’s  Rifle  Marksmanship .  1  50 

Going's  Veterinary  Dictionary . 2  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide . 3  00 

Gould’s  Cameuter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod.  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings .  fi  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . 1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  50 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. .  50 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens.... .  3  00 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 


Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Husmanu’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  00 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5  00 

Hussey’s  Natioual  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn- Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  I  25 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  CO 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  40c _ cloth .  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . 10  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming .  50 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Nlchol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5  50 

Norris’ American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  60 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  CO 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Phin’sHowto  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  ...  1  00 

Randall’s  Fiue  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Coriiplcte  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  ri878] .  30 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.:  cloth....  60 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . .  4  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener's  Text-Book .  75 

Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting...  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  100 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  . .  1  00 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book . 3  (10 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Gsrden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Stewari's  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Stewart's  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . .  3  75 

Stonehengeon  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eug.Ed.8vo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Atn.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Teh  Acres  Enough .  1  00 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice .  50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . l  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  3  vols .  4  50 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  elo.  1  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _  20  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring's  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  8vo  editien  . 2  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towp*  .  2  00 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Village  Farms _  75 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  vqlume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colois . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 2  50 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawiug  Studies .  6  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw .  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward's  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets .  6  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 

I1V  STOCK : 

Aveling’s  Carpent’-y  and  Joinery .  1  25 

P.ailev’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  Mv  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 


Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  W  ater  Service .  3  00 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flowers,*  Farming  2  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c.;  cloth..  75 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols. .  . 30  00 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  Wine  Making _  75 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Cook’s  Injui  ious  Insects  of  Michigan .  15 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology . 2  50 

Coues’  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3  OJ 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2Vols .  5  00 

Dellsser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  50 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics . 15  00 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow .  20 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide...  3  00 
Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses .  4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  .  5  00 

Hill  on  the  Dog .  6  0(> 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One.  .  1  00 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary .  3  50 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc .  60 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  .  l  50 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1  50 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Law’s  Farmers’ Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee .  1  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat .  1  75 

Linsley’s  Morgan  Horses . 3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping .  20 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping .  1  20 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England . 3  00 

Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country . 4  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion . . .  3  00 

Nortlirop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting .  25 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry .  30 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  100 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnlsher .  1  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Pratt’s  Horses  Friend .  4  50 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  2  50 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’ Manual .  1  25 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture  (English  i . 8  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Walers .  3  50 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book .  5  00 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1  50 

Vine's  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler .  1  50 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wax  Flowers  and  How  to  Make  Them .  2  00 

Williams’  Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Wildwood's  Hand-Book  for  Young  Sportsmen .  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Randi . 75 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Youmans’ Household  Science .  1  75 


BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agricultuiist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that,  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-sixth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
tlie  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  eacti 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  Oily, 

Publishers  of  Books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Horticulture,  Architecture. 
Field  Sports,  Horses,  Cattle.  Poul¬ 
try,  Bees,  Swine,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  free  to  all  applicants. 


A  COPPER  BULL-RING-, 

2 y2  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Stockbridge 


Originated  by  Prof.  STOCKBIUDGE, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  tile 

MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


Manures 


A  special  manure  it  made  for  each  Farm  and  Garden  Crop,  containing  .the,  Plant-Food  which  eacli  particu¬ 
lar  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than  10,000  acres  in  1877,  and  with  Great  Success. 

TURNIP.— For  Vi  or  1-6  acre,  1  bag.  250  lbs..  $5.50.  Trie 


HUNGARIAN  OR  MILLET. 

For  1  acre  ti  Bags,  320  lbs.,  $10,  or  450  lbs.,  $14. 

This  crop  is  a  strong  feeder,  'l'u  o  to  three  tons  per  acre  is 
not  an  unusual  yield,  and,  cut  early,  it  is  considered  equal  to 
the  best  English  hay.  It  thrives  best  in  hot,  dry  weather 
and  maybe  sown  from  the  middle  ot  June  to  the  first  of 
August,  and  grows  in  six  weeks,  and, maybe  taken  off  in  time 
to  seed  down  in  the  fall,' or  sow  to  winter  Kyeoi  Wheat. 
Hungarian  is  a  grand  thing,  unit. is  hot  half  appreciated  by 
our  farmers.  '  About,  oit'e  bushel  seed  is  sown  to  the  acre. 
It  should  be  cut  when  in  blossom. 


will  produce  at  the  rate  of  400  to’6(  0  husliels  per  acre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  soil,  season,  and  kind  cultivated.  Applied  li 
the  drill. 

CABBAGE. -For  %  acre,  1  bag,  200  lbs.,  $5.  This  wit! 
produce  from  8  to  11)  tons  per  acre,  according  to  soil  and  sea¬ 
son.  sown  broadcast,  or  lined  about  the  plants.  This  ma¬ 
nure  is  used  by  the  market  gardeners  and  liked  very  much. 

TOP-DRESS.— A  clover  field  ora  field  recently  seed¬ 
ed,  or  wherever  there  is  a  good  moist  sod,  may  he  profitably 
top-dressed  immedi  'tely  after  the  grass  Is  cut,  with  the 
Stockbridge  Grass  Manure,  2  bags,  $10  worth  to  an  acre. 


BOWKER’S  WHEAT  MANURE . Per  ton,  $40:  per  hundred,  $2.25. 

ROWKPD'S  RUCKWHPAT  MAMUDC  r  “  “ 


BOWKER’S  BUCKWHEAT  MANURE 

1  he  e  manures  used  in  any  quantity  will  yield  excellent  returns,  as  they  are  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  needs  ot  the  crops,  and  should  be  used  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land  sown,  from  200  to  600  lbs.  per  acre. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  for  1878,  mailed  free.  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

W-  II. 

3  Park  Place,  New  York. 


BOWKER  &  CO., 

Boston,  43  Chatham  Street. 


NEW 

CHAMPION  MOWER. 

'ffhls  peculiar  Machine  is  unlike  any 
oilier  ever  made,  and  is  a  new  depart¬ 
ure  in  tlse  construction  and  mode 
of  operating  BI owing  Machines. 

ST  NEVER  RECEIVED  A  FAINT-HEARTED 
ENDORSEMENT. 

“Light  of  draft,  and  under  perfect  control.” 

"The  knife  will  run  at  any  angle." 

“Can 'be.  speedily  adjusted  while  in  operation.” 

“It  can  be  instantly  thrown  out  of  gear.” 

“Can  be  put  in  working  order  in  a  minute.” 

“The  bar  can  he  lifted  upright  to  pass  a  tree.” 

“  Movement  of  the  knife,  uniform  and  powerful.” 

“  The  wheels  are  wide  apart  to  stride  the  swartli.” 

“Two  cog-wheels,  the  size  of  a  dinner-plate." 

“No  pitman,  and  no  gearing  in  the  drive  wheel.” 

“Tli*  gearing  .enclosed' in'  one  small  disk." 

“The  old  style  of  quick  running-gearing  discarded." 

“Is  particularly  adapted  to  uneven  ground." 

“It  cuts  where  all  other  mowers  fail." 

“  Will  cut  among  stumps  and  over  gutters.” 

“  It  does  not  clog  in'  swampy  marsh  or  bog," 

“  It  will  work  through  gullies  and  over  ridges.” 

“  It  will  mow  the  shortest  and  down  grass.” 

“It  cuts  through  thick  and  thin." 

“  It  is  equal  to  any  emergency.” 

“It  is  nearly  noiseless  in  action." 

“No  lost  motion,  and  no  perceptible  wear.” 

“It  excels  all  machines  in  use  at  present.” 

“  No  side  draft,  no  bearing  down  on  horses  necks.” 

“The  most  complete  and  perfect  machine." 

“  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other.” 

“  It  will  last  a  life  time.” 

“  Sixty-two  cents  for  repairs  in  four  years.” 

From  every  Fair  and  Agricultural  Exhibition 
at  which  it  was  presented  last  season,  the  New 
Champion  bore  away,  with  only  two  exceptions, 
the  First  Honors— The  Red  Ribbons. 

Do  not  purchase  a  Mower  until 
you  have  examined  the  NEW  CHAM¬ 
PION.  “When  you  have  tried  it,  you 
will  buy  no  other.” 

For  full  particulars  address:  AVhiteley,  Fuss¬ 
ier  &  Kelley,  The  Champion  Machine  Company, 
and  Warder,  Mitchell  &,  Co.,  Springfield,  O.) 
and  The  Toronto  Rentier  and  Mower  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


FARM  TALK: 

A  Series  of  Articles  in  the  Colloquial 
Style,  Illustrating:  Various  Common 
Farm  Topics. 

By  GEO.  E.  BRACKETT. 

Contents:— Guess  Farming;  Pedigree  Corn;  About  Hay¬ 
ing  ;  Fancy  Farmers;  'When  to  sell  Produce ;  Blitter  Mak¬ 
ing;  Getting  Ready  for  the  Cattle  Show;  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges;  Apple  Trees  and  Insects;  Middle  Men;  .Taking  the 
Papers;  The  ’Ologies;  An  Evening’s  Chat;  Planting  for 
Posterity;  Road  Making  and  Breaking;  In  the  Barn;  How 
Trees  Grow  ;  Pigs  and  Poultry  ;  Farm  Fences;  Out  in  the 
Fields. 

Price,  post-paid,  paper  covers,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

Plain  Directions  for  the  Construction 
and  Erection  of  Lightning  Pods. 

A  work,  written  not  in  the  interest  of  any  patent  or  special 
manufacture,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ten, cliing  any 
ordinarily  skillful  mechanic  how”  to  put  np  a  rod  that  will 
really  ensure  safety,  and  of  enabling  every  householder  to 
decide  whether  or  not  bis  bouse  is  perfectly  protected.  By 
JOHN  PHIN,  C.  E.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Allen’s  American  Cattle . $2.50 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  This 
book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the 
author  in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds 
adds  to  the  weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  produce  a  work  which  will  at  once  make 
good  its  claims  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 
An.  excellent  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  orderly,  me¬ 
thodical  arrangement,  condensing  a  great  variety  of 
information  into  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and 
enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which  he  is 
seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning 
over  the  leaves.  By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book-$2.50 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book ,  (the  former  edition  of  the 
present  volume),  has  been  one  of  the  standard  farmers’ 
band-books  '  for  twenty  years  ;'  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book,  but  as  its  author,  Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  could  hot  give 
time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by  liis  brother, 
Hon.  Lewis  F,  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer  of  Erie 
county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd-Book. 
The  present  edition  ot  the  work  is  greatly  enlarged, 
and  full  ol  suggestions  from  the  rich  experience  of  its 
editor  and  reviser,  and  is  called  the  NEW  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FARM  BOOK.  'Originally  by  Richard  L.  Al¬ 
len,  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen. 
Cloth,  12nio. 

Swine  Husbandry . $1.75 

A  most  valuable  Practical  Manual  for  the  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Management  of  Swine,  and  the  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases.  While  written 
from  a  Western  breeder’s  standpoint,  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  is  by  no  means  limited  to  any  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  fullest  and  freshest  compendium 
relating  to  Swine  Breeding  yet  offered.  By  F.  D. 
Coburn,  a  Western  Practical  Farmer  and  Breeder. — 
N.  B.— If  this  $1.75  book  be  selected  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  premium  for  two  subscribers,  15  cents  extra 
must  be  remitted.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Harris  on  the  Pig . .....$1.50 

The  points  of  the  various  English  and  American  breeds 
arc  thoroughly . discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
using  thorough-bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is 
equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who  keeps  but.  few  pigs, 
and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale.  By  Joseph 
Harris,  author  of  “Walks  and  Talks  on  tile  Farm,” 
etc.  Witli  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12ino. 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor. . .  .$1.50 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.D..  V  eterinary  Practitioner; 
giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health,  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  Oxen,  Cows,  Sheep, 
and  Swine,  with  a  great  variety  of  original  Recipes, 
and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy  Manage¬ 
ment.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  o£ 

price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL. 

INSTRUCTIVE. 

AMUSING. 
THE  BEST  PRESENTS  EVER  INVERTED 
For  Boys  and  G-irls. 

GRAIVDALL’S  CHINESE  BLOCKS,  -  -  -  $1,00 

Sent  prepaid ,  $1.25. 

CRANDALL’S  DISTRICT  SCHOOL,  .  ,  .  $1.00 

Sent  prepaid,  $1.20. 

CRANDALL’S  HEAVY  ARTILLERY,  .  .  .  $3,00 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

CRANDALL’S  WIDE-AWAKE  ALPHABET,  .  .  $1,00 

Sent  prepaid,  $1.30. 

CRANDALL’S  JOHN  GILPIN, . $1.00 

Sent  prepaid .  $1.25. 

CRANDALL’S  MENAGERIE.  $2,00 

Sent  prepaid,  $2.50. 

CRANDALL’S  “HERO  OF  >70,”  ,  ,  ,  25  Cts, 

Sent  prepaid,  30  Cts. 

And  many  other  Styles  that  delight  the  children, 


Send  for  an  Illustrated  List  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ASHTON’S 


FACTORY 

FILLED 


SALT. 


“FLJP8  DCQT  FOR  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

1  fit  OELO  i  FOR  STOCK. 

“TUP"  PCQT  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSED 

S  HL  DLO  i  FOR  PROVISIONS. 

In  order  to  bring  Ashton’s  Salt  within  the  reach  of  Farm  Dairies  and 
Household  Consumers,  it  is  now  imported  in  56  lb.  Bags,  as  well 
as  in  224  lb.  Sacks,  and  should  AT  ONCE  be  in  use 

IN  E¥ERY  FAMILY,  ON  EVERY  FARM. 

A  sack  ot'  Ashton's  Factory  Filled  Salt  contains  over  half  a  bushel  more  than  a  sack  of  Higgin’s  Eureka  Salt,  and  about 
a  bushel  more  than  a  280 11).  barrel  of  Onondaga  Salt.  It  takes  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  Ashton’s  Salt  to  one  hundred  pounds 
of  butter,  and  not  to  exceed  three  pounds  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  cheese,  so  that  the  extra  cost  of  using  Ashton’s,  which 
enhances  the  value  of  butter  from  two  to  live  cents  per  pound,  and  cheese  from  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound,  is  not 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  the  butter  is  increased  in  value  $2  to  $5  per  hundred  pounds,  at  an  extra  cost  of  not  to  exceed  1% 
cent  to  3  cents  for  salt ;  the  cheese  is  increased  in  value  50  cents  to  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  1  y.  cent 
for  salt  over  the  lowest  priced  salt  used  in  the  Dairy.  In  fact,  there  is  no  investment  that  pays  the  butter  and  cheese  maker 
so  well  as  the  purchase  of  Ashton’s  Salt.  FRANCIS  I>.  MOULTON  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  105  Water  St.,  New  York. 


DOWNING'S 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING-. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening 

ADAPTED  TO 

NORTH  AMERICA; 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE 

Improvement  of  Country  Residences* 

Comprising  historical  notices  and  general  principles  of  the 
art.  directions  for  laying  our  grounds  and  arranging  planta¬ 
tions,  the  description  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decora¬ 
tive  accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds,  the  forma* 
tion  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower  gardens,  etc.,— with 

Remarks  on  Bural  Architecture. 

By  tlie  late  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Esq. 

"WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT, 

containing  some  remarks  about  country  places,  and  the  best 
methods  of  making  them  :  also  an  account  of  the  newer  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  lately  introduced  into  culti¬ 
vation,  both  hardy  and  half-hardy, 

AND  A  SECOND  SUPPLEMENT, 
bringing  down  to  the  present  time  some  brief  account  of  the 
various  trees  and  slrubs  which  have  been  introduced  since 
the  former  Supplement  was  published,  tin  1*59), 

By  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

with  thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood,  six  on  stone,  and  six 
on  steel,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author. 

Price,  Post-Paid,  -  -  -  $6.50 


LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE, 

us  applied  to  the 

WANTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

With  an  Essav  on 

Forest  PlanfiEig'  on  tlie  Great  Plains* 

By  H.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND, 

Landscape  Architect. 

Tlie  object  of  the  author  is  to  show  that,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  tlie  sub-division  and  arrangement  of 
land  for  the  occupation  of  civilized  men,  is  an  art  demand¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  judgment  and  taste,  and  one 
which  nearly  concerns  the  interests  of  real  estate  proprietors, 
and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  future  occupants. 
Price,  post-paid,  -  -  -  $1*50 

DWYER’S  HORSE  ROOK. 

SEATS  AND  SADDLES, 

BITS  AND  BITTING, 

THE  .PREVENTION  AND  CUBE  OF 
KESTIVENESS  IN  HORSES. 

By  FRANCIS  DWYER. 

Major  of  Hussars  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


DISEASES  0E  THE  HORSE, 

AND  HOW  TO  THE  AT  THEM. 

By  ROBERT  CHAWNER,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

A  concise  Manual  of  Special  Pathology,  for  the  use  of 
Horsemen,  Farmers.  Stock-Raisers,  and  Students  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1/25. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  tlie  Public  Markets  of  tlie  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  :  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  BE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 
illustrated. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  §2.50. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  ROOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  E.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
It)  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’ band-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  author,  Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
Ins  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
ot  Erie  county,  editor  ot  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
Irom  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


AMERICAN-  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

Ry  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRTCE,  POST-PAID.  $2.50. 

Tin’s  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  Tlie  large  experience  of  tbe  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  lierds  adds  to  tlie 
weight  of  bis  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume,  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point,  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


PARSONS  OK  THE  POSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  ELECTROTYPED. 

By  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRTCE.  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  tlie  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  tbe  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York, 


Test  leer  Soils  for  Wheat  &  Grass. 

Complete  Manure  Set* 

Bag  A— Complete  Manure. 

“  B— The  same,  with  Nitrogen  omitted. 

“  V— The  same,  with  PUos.  Acid  omitted. 

“  D— The  same,  with  Potash  omitted. 

Consists  of  four  uniform  weight  (50  lbs.l  bags— to  be 
applied  on  four  uniform  sized  plots.  Requires  no  pre¬ 
paration  or  mixing— is  ready  for  use— and  may  be  applied 
by  any  ordinary  farm  hand. 

Price— including  cartage— Per  Set,  $5.00. 
Address  THE  WIAPES  FORMULA  AMD 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 
I5S  Front  Street,  New  York. 

For  further  description,  see  page  311. 

“WALTHAM^  WATCHES?^ 

IVe  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  recently  entirely  re¬ 
modeled  the  very  popular  grades  of  full-plate  movements, 
known  by  tbe  marks,  “Wm.  Ellery,”  “  Appleton,  Tracy  & 
Co.,”  “Waltham  Watch  Co.,”  “P.  S.  Bartlett,”  and  “  Broad¬ 
way,”  giving  t.o  them  not  only  a  highly  improved  appear¬ 
ance,  but  great  addiiional  value.  We  embody  in  them  such 
of  the  best  results  of  our  experience  and  study  for  twenty 
years  as  can  be  useful  in  this  popular  form  of  watch.  We 
give  these  new  model  watches  special  recommendation  to 
all  who  look  for  good  performance  and  solid  excellence  at 
moderate  cost.  The  alterations  have  been  made  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  practical  watch  makers,  as  well  as  watch 
wearers. 

No  watches  retailed  by  tlie  Company,  Apply  to  your 
local  jeweler. 

For  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETOIv, 

General  Agents, 

New  York. 


EMBOSSED  PICTURES! 


For  Decorating. 

Twenty-five  Sheets, 
consisting  of  Birds,  Bugs,  Reptiles,  Japanese  Ferns,  Flow¬ 
ers,  Figures,  «fcc.  Catalogue  of  over  500  Varieties  sent  Post- 
Paid  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  II  Sheets  5U  cts. 

OSCAIi  W.  YOUNG,  Importer, 

No.  60  4th  St,,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 

World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for- 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  bands  only. 
In  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled .  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  tire  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMI  TH,  3A  Platt  St..,  New  York. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illns- 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a- man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  74-page  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  free. 

MCALLISTER.  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 

Take  it  Easy. 

Common- Sense  Chairs 
and  Rockers. 

With  or  without  Reading  Table.  For 
sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 
\  F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-list, 
lie  caretul  that,  t  lie  chairs  are  stamp¬ 
ed  with  my  name  in’full ;  others  are  imitations. 

— — — — a— ■ — —a— ———a—— mhb 

I  »  I  f  -A-  PAY.— With  Stenoii  Outfits.  What  costs  4  cts. 
sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M.  SPLNCER,  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

lijfCSl.ISIf  lilHTIOX. 

Ordinary  Pape*.  *51 .00  ver  line  (agate),  each  insertion 
Last  Pap r.  and  Third  Coxier  Pop?,  $1.85  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Pape — $1 . 50  per  line. 

Pape  next  to  Head in p  and  Last  Cover  Pape — $2.00  per  line. 
No  ad  ve.rtisement  taken  for  less  than  $3. OO  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GUUMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pap as.  10  corns  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Pape .  1  ~  cents  per  line. 

Page,  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Pape ,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

C^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORA1VGE  .TTTDO  COMPANY. 
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1  15  mo.  1  3  mo.  I  0  51  mo!  0  39  mo.;  0  9  mo. 


Terms,  Publishers’  Notices,  etc. 

Subscription  Kates  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
postage  prepaid  by  the  Publishers :  One  Copy,  $1.60  a  year ; 
Two  Copies,  $3;  Three  Copies, $4.29  $1.40  each);  Four  Copies, 
$5.20  ($1.30  each) ;  Five  to  Nine  Copies,  $1.25  each  ;  Ten  to 
Nineteen  Copies,  $1.20  each;  Twenty  Copies  and  upwards, 
$1.10  each  ;  Singla  Numbers,  15  cents,  post-paid.— The  above 
terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
America.  To  the  above  add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  In  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mall).  Missing  numbers  for  such  volumes 
supplied  at  12  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.60 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  Increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 

Every  German  Cultivator  and  Laborer 
on  tl»c  Farm,  or  in  I2»e  Garden,  OUGHT 

to  have  the  German  American  Agriculturist,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  subscribers  are  taking  it  this  year.  It 


contains  not  only  the  Engravings  and  all  the  essential 
reading  matter  of  the  American  edition,  but  an  additional 
Special  German  Department ,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Munch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and  successful  cultivator 
and  excellent  writer.  No  other  German  Agricultural  or 
Horticultural  Journal  in  America  has  been  so  long  issued; 
no  other  contains  so  much  useful  information  and  so  many 
engravings.  Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people, 
and  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read. 
Many  Americans  supply  it  to  their  German  laborers  and 
gardeners ;  all  would  find  it  pay  to  do  so.  —  Nothing 
else  can  compete  with  it  in  cheapness  of  pi  ke  for  the  same 
amount  of  material ,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense 
of  collecting  and  making  these  is  largely  borne  by  the 
American  edition,  and  no  separate  office  or  machinery  is 
required  beyond  German  editors  and  the  printers.  Its 
terms  are  the  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly  and 
in  clubs ;  and  clubs  can  be  composed  of  subscribers  for 
either  edition  in  whole,  or  in  part. — Please  call  the 
attention  of  your  German  neighbors  to  this  paper.  It  will 
do  much  to  help  new  comers  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  modes  of  culture  used  in  this  country. 

Potato-Diggers,  Flouring  Mills,  and  ail  other 
implements,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  onr  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  which  may  always  be  looked  to  as  a 
“  Directory  ”  for  farm  supplies,  often  at  a  great  saving  in 
time  and  postage  on  the  part  of  correspondents. 

Preserving  Powders. — There  arc  other  chemical 
compounds  besides  the  Chloride  of  Sodium,  or  common 
salt,  which  have  the  power  of  arresting  decay  in  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  For  several  years  these  have 
been  offered  to  the  public  for  the  preservation  of  fruits, 
etc.  When  ail  advertisement  of  this  kind  is  presented  to 
us,  the  first  condition  is,  that  we  shall  be  informed  of  the 
precise  composition  of  the  article.  If  we  regard  the  com¬ 
pound  as  a  safe  one,  the  advertisement  is  admitted.  To 
avoid  answering  special  inquiries,  we  would  say  that  so 
far  as  regards  the  articles  offered  in  former  years,  and 
those  advertised  the  present  year,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  may  be  employed  for  preserving  pur¬ 
poses,  without  impairing  the  safety  as  food  of  the  articles 
preserved  by  this  agency. 

A  Blunder  was  made  in  the  description  of  the 
“Farmer’s  Friend  Grain  Drill”  in  the  July  number, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that’ by  a  simple  arrangement  the 
implement  could  be  transformed  into  a  wheat  hoe.  Al¬ 
though  we  bad  not  seen  the  attachment,  we  had  under¬ 
stood  this  to  he  one  of  its  desirable  features.  Wel1.it 
was  our  blunder,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  “Far¬ 
mer’s  Friend ;  ”  hut  the  manufacturers  are  honest,  and 
“  do  not  want  to  make  any  misrepresentations.” 

Trouble  with  Specimens  by  Mail.— We 

have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the  trouble  we  have 
with  plants,  etc.,  sent  us  by  mail.  After  exercising  all 
care,  we  still  have  several  letters  referring  to  specimens 
which  have  not  reached  us,  and  a  number  of  specimens 
of  plants,  insects,  etc.,  to  which  we  have  no  clue.  When 
one  lias  taken  the  pains  to  send  a  specimen  by  mail,  it  is 
a  fair  indication  that  he  really  wishes  to  know  something 
about  it,  and  we  have  every  desire  to  gratify  his  wish; 
hut  if  three  or  four  specimens  of  grasses,  for  example,  ns 
sometimes  happens,  come  in  one  day,  and  there  is  neither 
postmark,  nor  sign,  to  tell  to  whom  they  belong,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  make  them  useful.  By  far  the  safest  way 
is  to  spend  specimens  of  moderate  size  in  a  letter ;  it 
rarely  occurs  that  the  grass  or  other  plant  is  large 
enough  to  more  than  double  the  ordinary  letter-postage, 
and  we  are  sure  of  its  safe  arrival  (which,  in  the  other 
case,  we  are  not),  and  of  knowing  from  whom  it  comes. 
...  Some  one  in  Minn.,  having  a  new  raspberry,  wishes 
our  opinion  of  it.  It  is  just  possible,  that  by  great  care  a 
perishable  fruit  like  this  might  be  sent  so  far  by  mail, 
and  arrive  in  fair  order,  but  highly  improbable.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  wraps  some  berries  in  cotton,  puts  them  in  a 
frail  paper  box,  ties  it  with  a  string,  and  sends  it.  We 
receive  a  crushed  box,  containing  some  matted  cotton, 
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in  which  are  imbedded  some  raspberry  seeds.  Not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  berry,  except  these  seeds,  and  the 
jam.  Had  not  the  cotton  fortunately  absorbed  the  juice, 
the  parcel  would  have  been  thrown  out  as  injurious  to 
other  mail  matter.  It  is  not  safe  to  send  fruit,  insects, 
or  anything  that  can  be  crushed,  in  any  other  than  wooden 
or  tin  boxes.  We  ask  our  friends,  for  their  own  sake,  to 
endeavor  that  these  specimens  shall  not  only  reach  us  in 
good  order,  but  that  they  may  be  so  marked  that  we  can 
identify  the  owner.  As  it  is,  about  half  of  those  sent  fail 
of  their  object  through  no  fault  of  ours. 

“The  Sportsman’s  Library  of  Standard 
“Works,”  is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  just  issued  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  Some 
account  is  given  of  the  various  works  on  Hunting,  Fish¬ 
ing,  Shooting,  Horses,  Dogs,  and  also  the  popular  works 
on  Natural  History  of  most  interest  to  the  sportsman. 
The  engravings  arc  abundant,  and  add  much  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Catalogue,  which  is  sent  to  any  address  for  two 
3-cent  postage-stamps. 

Cranberries.— “  S.  6.  R.,”  Iiion,  N.  Y.  The  re¬ 
quisites  are  a  peat  bog,  an  abundance  of  pure  sand,  and 
water  under  such  control  that  it  may  be  let  of!'  or  on  to 
the  plantation  as  may  be  needed.  “Cranberry  Culture,” 
by  J.  J.  White,  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 
($1.25),  gives  every  needed  particular,  and  is  by  far  the 
best  guide  that  we  know  of. 

Disease  in  Sheep.  —  “  P.,”  Brunswick,  Ga.  A 
soft,  loose  swelling  under  the  jaw  in  sheep  is  indicative 
of  a  dropsical  effusion,  caused  by  disease  of  the  lungs  or 
liver.  It  accompanies  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  and  is 
known  as  “  liver  rot.”  Alone,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  indi¬ 
cate  fully  the  condition  of  the  sheep,  and  no  treatment 
can  be  suggested  without  further  information.  For  full 
directions  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  disease,  aud 
proper  treatment,  consult  Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual. 

American  Berkshire  Record.  —  Pedigree 
goes  for  something  either  good  or  bad ;  and  a  record 
that  shows  a  valued  ancestry  is  a  considerable  item  in  the 
salable  estimate  of  either  a  horse,  a  bull,  a  cow,  or  a  pig. 
This  fact  has  tended  to  the  successful  establishment  of 
the  Berkshire  Swine  Record,  of  which  the  third  volume 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  Entries  for  this  volume 
can  be  sent  to  P.  M.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Berkshire  Association. 

“Food  from  the  Far  West.”— We  do  not 
know  just  where  the  “Far  West  ”  is,  but  an  intelligent 
Scotchman,  James  Macdonald,  has  found  it  in  Texas, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  the  neighboring  States, 
and  gives  in  a  work  with  the  above  title  the  results  of 
his  observations  during  a  protracted  tour  in  our  cattle- 
raising  States.  It  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  have 
portions  of  our  own  country  described  by  a  stranger,  as 
many  points  which  an  American  regards  as  matters  of 
course,  strike  him  as  novel  and  of  interest,  and  if  the 
writer  from  abroad  be  a  good  observer,  he  is  likely  to 
give  us  a  fuller  account  than  would  an  American  de¬ 
scribing  the  same  territory  .  In  the  present  book  we 
find  the  whole  subject  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hog  raising 
in  the  Western  States  discussed  in  detail,  and  by  a  disin¬ 
terested  observer.  It  is  a  work  that  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
value  to  those  who  contemplate  entering  into  this  branch 
of  agriculture,  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  meat  to  other  countries.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
as  related  to  our  national  prosperity,  will  find  here  a 
vast  fund  of  information  upon  food  supply— a  subject 
of  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Published  in  Lon- 
don,Eng.  For  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co. ;  price,  $1.50. 

“House  Drainage  and  Water  Service  in 
Cities,  Villages,  and  Rural  Neighborhoods,”  by  James  C. 
Bayles,  New  York:  David  Williams.  This  is  a  large 
octavo  of  360  pages,  with  numerous  wood-cuts  and  work¬ 
ing  drawings.  A  work  of  this  importance  requires  more 
careful  study  than  this  mid-summer  weather  will  allow, 
and  we  can  only  at  present  say  that  we  are  most  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  its  apparent  thoroughness  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  It,  while  giving  full  plans  for  supplying  water 
to  and  carrying  off  the  wastes  of  costly  city-houses,  does 
not  omit  the  wants  of  the  humblest  farm-house,  but  it 
gives  the  simple  earth-closet— without  machinery,  which 
we  have  on  several  occasions  presented  to  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  A  copious  index  and  mar¬ 
ginal  referencesadd  greatly  to  thevalueof  the  work.  Sent 
from  this  office,  post-paid,  for  the  publisher’s  price,  $3. 

Grafting  and  Budding. — Several  years  ago, 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  "If  Art  de  Greffer."  by  Chas. 
Baltet,  who  kindly,  through  a  mutual  friend,  sent  us  a 
copy  of  the  work  in  the  original  French.  Since  then  it 
has  been  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Mac¬ 
Millan  &  Co.,  London,  Eng.  It  is  the  most  complete 
work  on  grafting — including  budding — in  any  language, 


and  though  the  American  propagator  may  not  need  to  use 
many  of  the  processes  here  described,  it  is  well  for  him 
to  know  about  them.  Wo  know  of  ho  other  work  that  is 
so  full  on  this  method  of  propagation  in  all  its  varieties. 
It  can  be  sent  from  this  office  post-paid  for  its  price,  $1.75. 

“  How  We  Raised  the  Baby,  ”  is  the 

title  of  a  handsomely  gotten  up  work  by  Derby  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York,  written  by  “A  Benedict,”  with  a  preface 
by  the  author  of  “  Helen’s  Babies.”  It  is  well  written  in 
a  pleasing  style,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  is  a 
work  which  young  mothers  will  welcome,  giving  both 
instruction  and  pleasure.  Price,  paper,  50c.;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Book  for  Slieplierds.— “  A.  J.  K.”  Spring- 
field,  HI.  Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd  is  a  very 
good  book,  but  is  not  modern.  Randall’s  Sheep  Hus¬ 
bandry  relates  chiefly  to  the  Southern  States.  A  modern 
book,  which  includes  all  that  is  valuable  in  other  works, 
and  contains  much  new  matter  that  is  found  in  no  other, 
is  Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  This  describes  all  the 
newer  breeds,  and  even  the  cross-bred  sheep,  that  are 
now  coming  into  notoriety. 

Foultry  Journal.- “  R.  G.,”  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 
The  American  Agriculturist  contains  every  month  much 
information  regarding  the  breeds  and  management  of 
poultry.  Those,  however,  who  desire  a  journal  entirely 
devoted  to  poultry,  will  find  an  excellent  one  in  the 
“  Poultry  World,”  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  New  Work  on  Birds,  by  the  rising  natural¬ 
ist,  C.  J.  Maynard,  of  Newtonville,  Mass.,  is  now  being 
issued  by  the  author.  It  is  called  “  The  Birds  of  Florida, 
with  the  Water  and  Game  Birds  of  Eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica,”  and,  with  its  appendix,  is  intended  to  describe  all 
the  birds  occurring  between  the  Mississippi  and  Atlautic 
Ocean.  We  say  a  “  new  work,”  though  it  is  a  new  and 
revised  edition,  with  many  additions  and  improvements, 
of  a  work  previously  issued.  With  its  additions  it  is 
practically  new.  Though  it  might  have  been  somewhat 
condensed,  it  is  a  work  full  of  interest  to  the  lover  and 
student  of  birds.  The  16  plates,  hand  colored,  are  of 
new  or  little  known  species,  and  are  handsome  and  life¬ 
like.  The  work  has  the  charm  of  originality,  being 
mostly  from  the  author’s  own  notes,  gathered  during  15 
years  of  study  and  observation.  It  is  issued  in  monthly 
parts,  16  in  all ;  five  are  now  out.  Price,  85  cts.  a  number. 

Harrison’s  New  Standard  Flouring  Mill 

has,  we  understand,  been  recently  improved  by  doubling 
the  discharge  spout,  by  the  addition  of  a  safety  spring, 
which  prevents  damage  from  the  passage  of  stones, 
nails,  etc.,  and  the  substitution  of  a  steel  spindle  in 
place  of  an  iron  one.  Thus  fitted  out,  these  mills  are 
doubtless  equal  to  many  years  of  grindiug,  as  they  are 
honestly  made  in  other  respects. 

Clawson  Wheat.— Our  contributor,  Joseph  Har¬ 
ris,  who  Talks  about  Crops  on  Moreton  Farm,  sends  us 
specimens  of  heads  from  his  crop  of  Clawson  wheat.  Be¬ 
ing  several  years  ago  convinced  of  the  value  of  this 
variety  as  a  white  winter  wheat,  he  has  taken  pains  to 
keep  it  pure  and  to  introduce  it  to  the  attention  of  other 
wheat  growers.  The  specimens,  in  both  head  and  grain, 
warrant  Mr.  H’s.  high  opinion  of  it.  He  offers  it  to 
those  who  wish  to  test  it  on  very  moderate  terms. 

Wheat  on  Poor  Land.— “  J.  II.  T.,”  Portage 
Co.,  Ohio.  For  a  very  poor  soil,  either  of  the  special 
wheat  manures  made  by  Bowker  &  Co.,  or  the  Mapes 
Formula  Co.,  could  be  used  with  the  probability  of 
success.  It  should  be  sown  on  harrowed  ground,  and 
harrowed  in,  after  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown.  A  wry 
popular  wheat  is  the  Clawson.  Fall  wheat  should  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  September,  or  later  where  the 
fly  is  feared.  Clover  may  be  sown  until  early  in  the 
spring,  or  about  the  first  of  August,  which  some  prefer 
as  the  best  time. 

Experiments  with  Wheat. — Last  spring  the 
American  Agricutiumt  inaugurated  some  important  farm 
experiments  with  fertilizers,  which  created  a  great  in¬ 
terest,  and  are  being  carried  out  by  a  large  number  of 
farmers  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  aud  with  quite 
satisfactory  results  thus  far.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  good  work  is  to  be  continued  by  at  least  one 
prominent  fertilizer  house.  The  Mapes  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany  have  arranged  a  “  Complete  Manure  ”  set,  on  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  easily  understood  plan,  which  they  offer  to  send  to 
farmers  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  as  compared  with  the 
work  and  expense  involved,  especially  for  trial  this  fall 
on  wheat,  rye,  and  grass.  There  are  four  bags  in  the  set, 
of  a  uniform  size  of  50  lbs.  each,  to  be  used  on  uni¬ 
form  sized  plots.  No.  1  is  a  complete  fertilizer,  contain¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash;  Nos.  2,  3,  and 
4,  are  the  same  as  No.  1,  save  that  the  nitrogen  is  left  out 
in  one,  phosphoric  acid  in  another,  and  potash  in  the 
last,  thus  covering  the  ground  in  a  simple  manner.  These 


experiments,  while  they  may  not  tell  just  what  and  how 
much  any  particular  soil  lacks,  aud  must  be  continued! 
perhaps  for  years  in  order  to  reach  any  definite  results,  are- 
instructive  aud  valuable  for  any  farmer  to  try,  as  they 
familiarize  him  with  the  substances  employed,  and  teach 
many  principles  in  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers,  which 
are  fast  becoming  a  necessity  in  American  agriculture.. 

Reliable  Business  Men,  those  who  have- 
both  the  ability  aud  the  intention  to  do  what  they 
promise,  are  the  only  ones  invited  to  use  the  business- 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  those  in  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  are  under  positive  instructions  to  admit  no  others 
at  any  price,  and  they  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  generally 
do,  though  once  in  a  while  they  may  make  a  mistake— to 
err  is  human— but  this  seldom  occurs.  We  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  single  year,  and  supply  the  paper  at  lower 
rates,  if  the  advertising  pages  were  thrown  open  to  those 
who  gladly  pay  high  prices,  as  they  can  afford  to, 
because  they  give  little  for  much.  But  we  mean  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  be  a  valuable  source  of  trushvm'lhy 
information  to  our  readers. — When  ordering  from,  or  cor¬ 
responding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

Ashton’*  Factory-Filled  Salt.— There  are- 
certain  products  which  have  a  world-wide  reputation ; 
this  has  been  established  by  observing  through  a  long- 
series  of  years  a  uniformly  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Among  the  various  brands  of  Salt  in  the  market,  none- 
has,  to  say  the  least,  a  better  reputation  among  dairymen 
than  the  Ashton,  and  this  has  been  acquired  by  preserv¬ 
ing  a  high  quality  as  to  purity — and,  what  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  a  uniform  texture  as  to  grain.  But  our  present 
object  is  not  to  extol  the  quality  of  the  Ashton  salt — a 
task  as  useless  as  to  praise  Day  &  Martin’s  Blacking,  or 
Crosse  &  Blackwell’s  Worcestershire  Sauce — articles  to- 
be  found  in  every  port  in  the  world.  The  reputation  of 
this  stilt  was  made  many  years  ago,  and  its  excellence  has 
been  frequently  alluded  to.  in. these. columns.  The  object 
of  the  present  notice  is  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  found  the  sacks  of  250  lbs.,  in  which  this  salt  could 
heretofore  only  be  obtained,  inconveniently  large,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  put  up  in  small  bags  of  66  lbs.  each, 
and  the  small  dairyman  can  now  purchase  the  salt  in¬ 
quantities  suited  to  his  needs,  and  of  a  quality  guaranteed; 
to  be  equal  to  that  in  the  larger  sacks. 

An  Interesting  Excursion.— Our  readers  can¬ 
not  spend  their  leisure  more  pleasantly  than  in  visiting  re¬ 
gions  whose  magnificent  imposing  scenery  enlarges  one’s 
ideas,  lifts  him,  so  to  speak,  out  of  himself,  and  carries 
him  nearer  to  the  Creator,  through  a  contemplation  of  His 
wonderful  works.  Excursions  are  now  arranged  by  the 
various  public  thoroughfares  at  so  reasonable  rates,  that 
the  farmers,  after  the  labors  of  the  harvest  are  ended,  and 
at  other  periods,  when  work  does  not  press,  can  take  their 
families  on  jaunts  of  a  few  days  for  a  comparatively  small 
outlay.  .  There. is  no  locality  in  the  Middle  States  which 
presents  more  magnificent  natural  -scenery,  more  objects^ 
of  interest  aud  instruction,  than  what  is  known  as  the 
Lehigh  mining  region  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  from 
Bethlehem  through  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  Wilkesbarre- 
Two  of  our  associates  have  this  week  returned  from  a 
visit  thither.  One  of  them,  after  travelling  eight  thousand 
miles  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  far  Western. 
States  and  Territories,  says  that  he  nowhere  found  more- 
imposing  and  romantic  scenery,  than  he  has  now  met 
with  during  his  last  week’s  jaunt  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
There  are  numerous  railroad  routes  which  convey  visitors 
to  this  region,  whether  coming  from  the  East  or  West.. 
Two  entire  days  should  be  spent.at  Mauch  Chunk,  where 
the  Coal  Mines,  the  “  Switch  Back”  Railroad,  Mt.  Pis- 
gali,  Mt.  Jefferson,  Panther  Creek  Gorge,  Onoko  Glen,, 
with  its  innumerable  cascades  and  waterfalls,  and  many 
other  points  of  attraction,  afford  a  succession  of  gratifying- 
surprises  for  the  tourist. 

The  Interesting-  Market  Tables,  1  to  5r 

on  page  285,  are,  as  usual,  instructive— especially  Table  3. 
The  exports  of  Wheat  since  Jan.  1,  have  been  nearly 
six  times  greater  than  last  year,  or  23,216,000  bushels 
against  4,640,064.  Taking  the  flour  as  wheat,  (5  bushels 
to  the  barrel),  the  excess  this  year  is  22,443,881  bushels,, 
or  an  excess  of  two  million  bushels  over  the  greatest  en¬ 
tire  export  for  any  season  during  six  years  previous. 
Many  other  figures  in  the  several  tables  will  repay  care¬ 
ful  study  and  comparison. 

Herding  Slieep.— “  K.,”  Half  Day,  HI.  One  man 
can  herd  2,000  sheep  upon  the  plains  with  the  help  of  a 
boy  and  two  dogs.  To  herd  1,000  will  require  as  much 
help.  There  is  no  belter  grain  than  corn  for  yield,  ease? 
of  growing,  and  for  use  in  feeding  sheep.  One  ear  per 
sheep  each  day,  or  one  pint  of  shelled  grain,  is  sufficient, 
with  fair  pasturage. 
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Agriculture  of  the  Nile. 

The  plow-team  in  the  picture  tells  the  story  of 
Nile  farming  in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner. 
In  the  strangely  inharmonious  outlines  of  the  camel 
and  the  ox,  one  can  trace  the  geography  of  the 
country  thereabout :  The  desert  has  come  to  the 
Nile  for  drink,  and  to  its  harvest  fields  for  food. 
The  desert  is  but  close  at  haud,  just  back  of  the 
bordering  lands  which  feel  the  hand  of  the  Nile- 
god  in  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  receive  his  man¬ 
tle  of  over-flowing  waters.  The  incongruity  of  the 
mating  indicates  the  half-civilized  condition  of  the 
people,  the  mass  of  whom  are  living  as  their  fath¬ 
ers  lived  centuries  ago,  who  harness  the  camel  and 
ox,  use  the  same  plow,  plow  just  as  deep,  sow  the 
same  seed,  cultivate  the  same  crops  in  the  same 
manner,  are  guided  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile 
waters,  and  look  upon  the  Nile-god  as  a  deity  rul- 


light  and  easy  to  work  that  only  the  simplest  and 
least  costly  of  implements  are  required.  They  can 
live  in  ease,  and  revere  and  follow  the  customs  of 
their  fathers  ;  for  the  Nile-god  is  the  same  yester¬ 
day,  to-day,  and— to-morrow  will  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  plow.  No  need, 
then,  you  see,  of  an  “  Adamant,”  a  “  Patent 
Chilled  Oliver,”  a  “  Centennial,”  or  a  “  Holbrook.” 
It  does  its  work.  “  Let  well  enough  alone,”  is  the 
motto  of  that  people.  The  turbaned  plowman 
corroborates  the  tale  of  the  team  and  of  the  plow 
But  he  tells  more  :  his  clothing  speaks  of  another 
race  of  fierce,  hardy  people,  who,  ages  ago,  came 
from  the  East  and  overran  this  land,  bringing  de¬ 
struction  to  everything  save  the  pyramids,  the 
sphinx,  the  Nile,  and  the  desert. 


Hints  for  Work. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  hut  arc  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

An  Explanation.—  When  we  consider  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  over  which  the  American  Agriculturist  circu¬ 
lates,  and  the  great  difference  in  the  seasons,  it  is 
obvious  that  these  hints  cannot  be  used  by  all  read- 


is  filled  with  weeds — of  which  the  sprouting  oats 
are  the  worst— and  the  rag-weed,  and  many  others 
work  mischief.  An  important  needed  improve¬ 
ment  in  agriculture  is 

A  Change  of  Rotation. — With  the  present  rapidly 
changing  demands  upon  farmers  for  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  food  products,  we  need  a  changed  system 
of  agriculture.  The  production  of  meat  will  have 
to  be  the  chief  aim  of  a  large  number.  There  is  a 
widening  demand  for  milk  and  cheese,  and  for  the 
best  grades  of  mutton  sheep.  All  these  are  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  highest  systems  of  farming,  in  which 
the  soil  must  be  enriched  and  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
60  as  to  produce  maximum  crops  of  fodder  that 
can  be  manufactured  on  the  farm  into  these  most 
salable  articles.  The  old  plan  of  rotation — grass  and 
clover,  corn,  oats,  and  wheat — in  which  the  three 
grain  crops  following  each  other,  are  not  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  cattle  feeding,  especially  the  last  two — must  be 
abandoned  if  we  are  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
the  new  demands  and  markets  so  auspiciously 
opening  for  us  in  Europe. 

Drilling  Wheat.— It  would  be  an  interesting  and 
we  believe  a  profitable  experiment  to  sow  at  least 
one  acre  of  wheat  in  drills,  so  far  apart,  that  the 
crop  could  be  cultivated.  This  may  be  done  by 
tying  each  two  of  the  drill  spouts  together,  and 
thus  discharging  the  seed  into  one  furrow ;  sowing 
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A  SCENE  ON  THE  NILE.  —  From  a  Sketch  by  Hoppin. 


ing  all  their  affairs,  just  as  their  fathers,  and  fathers’ 
fathers,  for  many  generations,  did  before  them. 
The  plow  of  the  sketch  would  do  very  poor  service 
in  the  hard  soils  of  New  England  ;  on  the  prairies 
of  the  West  it  might  do  better.  But  it  is  made 
for  a  different  condition  of  the  agricultural  soil. 
You  see  its  story  printed  in  plain  characters  on 
its  rude  mould-board,  and  share,  and  sole,  which 
run  together  as  one  ?  It  is  as  plain  as  the  written 
language  of  the  American  Indian.  It  reads  thus  : 

“  There  is  no  rain  in  this  country  ;  the  Nile  is  fed 
by  waters  from  the  lakes  and  mountain  streams  of 
the  far  interior.  The  Nile-god  knows  that  without 
rain  his  people  can  only  water  their  crops  by  the 
severest  of  hard  labor  in  irrigation.  So  once  every 
year  he  calls  upon  the  lakes  and  streams  to  fill  the 
banks  full  to  overflowing,  and  spreads  out  his 
mantle  of  water  over  the  fields.  As  the  waters 
subside,  several  inches  of  fine  silt,  brought  from 
fertile  woodlands  at  the  source  of  the  river,  is  left 
on  the  surface.  This  accumulation  has  gone  on  for 
centuries,  so  that  it  now  composes  the  whole  soil, 
which  is  so  fine,  light,  and  soft,  that  only  this 
crooked  stick  is  needed  as  a  plow  to  stir  it.” 

Thus  the  Nile-god  cares  for  his  people  :  he  waters 
their  lands,  fertilizes  the  earth,  gives  them  a  soil  so 


ers  alike.  They  must  necessarily  be  general  in 
character,  and  when  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that 
the  remarks  apply  to  a  certain  section,  discretion 
must  be  used  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  acting 
upon  the  hints  given.  For  example,  in  regard  to 
sowing,  planting,  harvesting,  and  such  other  work, 
it  is  evident  that  no  one  rule  can  apply  everywhere ; 
but  it  is  easy  for  each  reader  to  adapt  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  his  own  locality. 

Preparation  for  Wheat. — Harvest  being  over,  the 
soil  for  the  next  crop  needs  to  be  prepared  at  once. 
In  the  Southern  States,  where  sowing  may  be  delay¬ 
ed  for  two  months  yet,  a  “  pea-fallow  ”  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  preparation.  Land  may  be  plowed  and  harrow¬ 
ed  and  two  bushels  per  acre  of  cow-peas  sown.  The 
seed  is  best  covered  with  a  five-tooth  cultivator. 
The  growth  made  when  the  time  for  wheat  seeding 
arrives,  is  to  be  turned  under  carefully,  and  the 
ground  leveled  by  drawing  an  inverted  harrow  over 
the  field,  which  also  helps  to  cover  the  vines.  If 
cotton  seed  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  sow  it  upon 
the  vines,  before  plowing  under.  In  the  north, 

A  Clover-sod,  may  be  treated  to  a  dressing  of  well 
rotted  manure, and  plowed  late  this  month.  Perhaps 
there  can  be  no  better  method  for  wheat  than  this. 

Wheat  after  Oats,  is  a  faulty  practice.  The  soil 


somewhat  less  seed.  Then  the  rows  will  be  12,  14, 
or  16  inches  apart ;  and  the  spaces  may  be  cultivated 
by  adapting  an  ordinary  spreading  cultivator,  or 
using  a  wheat  hoe,  such  as  has  been  often  described 
in  the  American  Agriculturist.  A  yield  of  60  to  80 
bushels  per  acre,  has  been  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Seed. — As  much  depends  on  the  variety  of  wheat 
sown  as  upon  the  manner  or  cultivation.  Upon  sim¬ 
ilar  soil,  and  with  the  same  treatment,  one  variety 
may  yield  twice  as  much  as  another.  Of  several 
new  varieties  tried  by  the  writer  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  the  Clawson  has  excelled. 

Early  Sowing  is  preferable,  except  where  there  is 
danger  of  the  Hessian  fly ;  in  which  case  sowing 
may  be  deferred  until  late  next  month  ;  but  of  the 
two  evils — the  fly  or  late  sowing— it  is  questionable 
which  is  the  worse.  Many  good  farmers  believe 
liberal  fertilizing,  and  the  consequent  vigorous 
growth,  to  be  the  best  remedy  against  the  pest. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  in  which  local  circum¬ 
stances  must  be  well  considered. 

Rye. — The  remarks  relating  to  wheat  apply  equal¬ 
ly  to  rye.  Where  the  straw  is  salable,  this  is  often 
a  more  valuable  crop  than  wheat. 

Fodder. — For  fall  fodder,  white  turnips  may  be 
sown  this  month.  An  oat  stubble  plowed  and 
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fertilized,  may  easily  produce  600  or  800  bushels 
per  acre,  well  worth  10  cents  a  bushel  for  cows, 
sheep,  or  pigs,  and  which  will  keep  until  January 
in  good  condition.  800  lbs.  per  acre  of  artificial 
turnip  manure,  or  superphosphate,  will  aid  greatly. 

Southern  Fodder  Crops. — In  the  South,  fodder 
crops  may  be  consumed  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
labor  of  harvesting  saved.  Turnips  may  be  thus 
•used  for  sheep,  cattle,  or  pigs.  For  fall  pasture, 
'hay,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  millet,  may  be 
sown  late  this  month  ;  but  as  a  drouth  may  render 
'the  ground  too  hard  for  plowing,  this  work  should 
be  done  at  the  earliest  convenience. 

Plowing. — Mo  time  should  be  lost  in  plowing  the 
■land  intended  for  fall  crops.  A  double  benefit  will 
^accrue  in  avoiding  the  risk  of  a  drouth-hardened 
soil,  and  at  no  other  time  can  weeds  be  so  easily 
killed  as  now.  One  or  two  workings  with  a  culti¬ 
vator,  or  harrowing  before  weeds  go  to  seed,  will  ef¬ 
fect  a  good  fall-fallowing  and  add  fertility  to  the  soil. 

Green  Fodder  not  required  for  feeding  should  be 
cut  and  cured  for  winter  use  before  ripening.  A 
well-worked  crop  of  fodder-corn  may  very  well  be 
followed  by  fall  grain  or  turnips.  No  piece  of 
■arable  ground  should  be  left  idle. 

Winter  Oats  are  a  valuable  crop  for  the  South, 
and  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  but  a  trial  last  season 
convinced  the  writer  that  this  is  not  a  crop  for  the 
North.  Not  one  plant  survived  from  a  bushel  of 
seed  sown.  In  the  South,  the  seed  is  sown  next 
month,  but  the  ground  should  be  fitted  as  soon  as 
possible.  2&  to  3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  re¬ 
quired.  For  winter  pasture,  and  cutting  for  early 
spring  fodder,  this  is  very  valuable. 

Artificial  Fertilizers. — Experience  gained  the  past 
■season  goes  to  show  that  liberal  manuring  is  the 
imost  economical.  We  can  see  in  the  past  harvest 
-where  five  dollars  worth  more  fertilizer  per  acre 
would  have  given  twice  that  value  of  grain.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  artificial  manuring  must  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  our  settled  practice  in  the  future, 
and  making  a  few  careful  experiments  will  give 
valuable  experience  as  to  the  use  of  these  fertilizers. 

Bedaiming  Waste  Lands. — No  farmer  can  now 
■afford  to  let  any  of  his  land  lie  idle,  especially 
swamp  lands,  which,  wheu  reclaimed,  may  make 
the  richest  part  of  the  farm.  The  present  month 
is  a  good  time  for  the  work.  Drains  may  be  opened, 
■and  brush  cut  now  will  rarely  sprout  again.  In 
•doing  this  work,  it  is  best  to  clear  thoroughly  as 
■one  goes.  The  portion  begun  should  be  grubbed, 
levelled,  plowed,  and,  if  desired,  sown  to  grass  be¬ 
fore  a  second  plot  is  touched.  By  finishing  an  acre  or 
two, something  effective  is  performed,  and  there  will 
mot  be  the  discouragement  and  dissatisfaction  felt 
ms  when  a  large  piece  is  beguu  and  left  unfinished. 

Com. — Now  that  pastures  are  dry  and  bare,  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  green  fodder  will  be  found  acceptable. 
When  green  fodder  is  given,  a  regular  ration  of  one 
ounce  of  salt  daily  should  be  supplied.  A  cow  giv¬ 
ing  10  to  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  will  consume 
80  pounds  of  green  fodder  with  4  quarts  of  grain, 
every  24  hours.  Where  green  fodder  is  provided, 
it  may  be  well  to  keep  the  cows  in  a  dark  stable 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  past  month  the 
writer  has  found  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
yield  of  milk  in  favor  of  this  mid-day  shade  and  rest. 

Horses. — A  run  in  a  pasture  field  at  night  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  working  horses.  In  close 
stables  the  flies  greatly  disturb  them,  which  they 
escape  in  the  field.  After  a  day’s  work,  to  sponge 
the  coat  with  clean  water,  having  a  dash  of  carbolic 
soap  in  it,  will  be  refreshing  and  healthful,  and 
will  prevent  much  of  the  annoyance  from  flies. 
-Cleanliness  will  almost  entirely  avoid  the  disagreea¬ 
ble  horse  smell  so  prevalent  iu  warm  weather.  The 
night’s  pasture  should  not  be  counted  as  part,  of 
the  feed ;  the  usual  feed  should  be  given  before 
they  are  turned  out  in  the  evening. 

’Galls  of  the  Skin. — Where  the  skin  is  chafed  or 
galled  by  the  harness,  it  should  be  washed  with 
salt,  water,  and,  when  dry,  painted  with  spirits  of 
turpentine.  This  will  heal  the  raw  spot,  and  keep 
off  the  flies.  To  prevent  galls,  scrape  and  wipe  off 
with  a  wet  cloth  the  harness  where  it  presses  close - 
3y  upon  the  skin.  Pads  are  to  be  avoided.  A  collar 


or  other  part  that  will  admit  of  a  pad  under  it,  fits 
badly,  and  is  almost  certain  to  produce  galls. 

Colts  may  now  get  a  few  oats  daily  as  the  grass 
fails.  A  shelter  should  be  provided  in  the  pasture 
where  they  can  find  shade  ;  it  should  be  in  an  airy 
part  of  the  field,  free  from  flies. 

Sheep. — Ewes  that  are  separated  from  the  iambs 
should  be  closely  watched,  and  the  milk  drawn 
from  those  whose  udders  are  full.  Where  early 
lambs  are  wanted,  the  ewes  should  now  be  well 
fed ;  a  pint  of  mixed  rye,  buckwheat  and  linseed 
meal  may  be  given,  and  the  ram  introduced  into  the 
pen  at  night.  For  early  lambs,  the  Southdown 
cross  is  preferable  for  quality,  and  the  Cotswold  for 
size.  The  flock  will  need  the  closest  watchfulness 
just  now  ;  the  gad-fly,  dysentery,  and  the  maggot 
are  troublesome  and  dangerous  enemies  at  this 
season.  Count  the  flock  every  evening,  and  look 
up  the  stragglers  without  loss  of  time. 

Pigs  and  Poultry,  are  omnivorous  animals,  and 
their  tastes  should  be  consulted.  Wheu  in  confine¬ 
ment,  some  fresh  green  food  is  needed,  and  a  few 
chopped  cabbages,  or  corn  fodder  will  be  greatly 
relished.  Cleanliness  in  the  pens  will  prevent  dis¬ 
ease,  and  keep  vermin  away.  To  keep  places  of  this 
kind  clean  is  much  less  trouble  and  labor  than  to 
make  them  clean  when  they  have  been  neglected. 
Plenty  of  whitewash  inside  will  cleanse  and  sweeten. 

How  to  Apply  Whitewash. — Make  a  barrel  full  of 
lime-wash  by  slacking  a  bushel  of  fresh  lime  iu  a 
pork  barrel,  filling  up  the  barrel  with  water,  and 
stirring  until  thoroughly  well  mixed.  Strain  the 
wash  into  a  pail  as  it  is  needed.  With  one  of  the 
Whitman  Fountain  Pumps  give  the  walls  and  cell¬ 
ing  a  douche  bath  of  the  lime  wash,  pumping  it 
freely  into  the  corners  and  crevices.  With  care, 
not  a  splash  need  come  upon  the  clothes,  and  the 
hands  may  be  protected  by  an  old  pair  of  mittens 
or  a  pair  of  old  socks. 


Notes  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden. 


Sufficient  was  said  last  month  on  the  holiday  of 
the  orchardist  and  gardener,  and  on  its  profitable 
use.  With  many  this  will  be  the  month  of  greatest 
leisure,  and  it  will,  we  trust,  be  to  many  one  of 
recreation ;  others  having  had  their  holiday,  have 
already  begun  to  look  at  the  fall  work.  Of  course, 
with  such  a  wide  circle,  our  Notes  must  always 
look  forwards  and  backwards,  and  at  the  risk  of 
much  repetition  we  advise  consulting  “last 
month’s  Notes.” 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

We  have  before  stated  that,  so  far  as  the  nursery 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  pretend  to  act  as  a  guide 
to  the  professional  nurserymen,  but  only  to  give 
such  hints  as  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  propagate 
trees  for  their  own  or  their  neighbors’  planting. 
We  would  especially  call  the  attention  of 

Farmers'  Boys  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  routine  of  raising  ordinary  fruit-trees 
that  is  beyond  their  skill,  and  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  adding  essentially  to  their  income,  if  they  will 
supply  such  trees  as  their  neighbors  are  likely  to 
want.  We  can  not,  in  these  Notes,  go  into  every 

Nursery  Detail,  but  the  whole  story  is  so  plainly 
told  by  one  of  our  most  successful  nurserymen, 
Mr.  P.  Barry,  in  his  “Fruit  Garden,”  that  with  this 
as  a  guide,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  of  fair  intelligence  to  go  astray.  It  is  worth 
while  for  young  men,  in  localities  where  trees  are 
likely  to  be  in  demand  for  some  years  to  come,  as 
they  will  be  generally,  to  think  of  this  matter. 

There  is  no  Mystery  about  any  of  the  operations 
of  grafting  and  budding.  Anv  boy  who  can  make 
a  willow  whistle,  can  successfully  perform  these 
operations.  It  only  needs  a  trial  to  show  how  easy 
both  arc.  In  a  nursery  the  first  need  is 

The  Stocks,  and  these  arc  for  the  most  part  raised 
from  seed.  Therefore,  begin  and  collect  peach- 
stones,  etc.  It  is  a  notion  among  some  peach- 
growers  that  only  the  seeds  of  the  “  native  ”  or  un¬ 
budded  peach  should  be  used  for  stocks.  On  thq 


other  hand,  excellent  authorities  claim  that  the 
seed  of  any  healthy  peach  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
“Indian  ”  peach,  and  we  really  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  so.  The  jieach-growers  of  Europe 
have  no  wild  trees  to  supply  them  with  stocks,  and 
we  hear  no  complaint  on  this  account. 

Apple  and  Pear  Stocks  are  raised  from  miscellane¬ 
ous  seed,  that  of  the  pear  being  usually  imported, 
while  apple  seeds  are  obtained  from  the  pomace  of 
the  cider  mills.  When  the  operations  are  small, 
and  most  beginners  will  make  their  first  attempts 
with  hundreds  instead  of  thousands,  it  is  easy  to 
get  seed  for  stocks  from  the  fruit  eaten  or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of  in  the  family.  Have  boxes,  pots, 
or  other  vessels  of  sand,  put  iu  convenient  places, 
and  lot  every  member  of  the  family  who  cats  an 
apple  or  a  pear,  remove  the  seeds  from  the  core, 
and  cover  them  with  the  sand ;  let  the  same  be 
done  with  fruit  to  be  used  for  cooking.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  beginner  can  procure  all  the  apple  and  pear 
seeds  he  will  need  to  plant  for  stocks  next  spring. 

Gathering  Fruit. — Sufficient  was  said  last  mouth 
on  the  summer  varieties  of  apples.  With  early 
pears,  special  care  is  often  needed,  as  most  of  these, 
if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  upon  the  tree,  will 
decay  at  the  core.  Just  so  soon  as  a  pear  is  mature, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  stem  parts  from  the  tree,  even  if  still  quite 
hard,  the  fruit  should  be  picked  and  marketed,  or 
if  to  be  consumed  at  home,  ripened  in  the  house. 

I.i  Marketing  Pears,  study  the  characteristics  of 
each  variety,  and  so  arrange  the  picking  that  the 
fruit  will  be  firm  when  it  reaches  the  market. 

Peaches  should  be  the  harder,  the  longer  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  arc  to  travel.  Even  for  a  near  market,  a 
single  peach  iu  the  proper  condition  to  eat,  may 
become  bruised,  aud  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  crate  or  basket.  The  peck  basket,  which  we 
illustrated  a  few  years  ago,  has  now  become  com¬ 
mon  iu  city  markets,  but  is  still  mainly  used  by 
dealers  for  repacking.  Growers  should  study  the 
wants  of  their  market,  and  endeavor  to  supply 
them,  and  not  leave  these  and  the  attendant  profit 
to  middle  men.  The  success  of  growers  of  fruit  of 
all  kinds  depends  largely  upon  their 

Commission  Men.  —  Do  not  change  consignees 
without  due  cause.  Recollect  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  business  in  which  there  are  so  many  chances  of 
going  wrong  as  iu  handling  fruit.  The  delay  of  a 
traiu  for  a  few  hours,  while  quite  beyond  the  control 
of  the  consignee,  may  cause  him  to  sell  the  fruit  far 
below  the  rates  of  earlier  arrivals.  Fix  upon  your 
commission  men  early  in  the  seasou,  and  stick  to 
them  until  good  reason  is  found  for  a  change. 
Every  fruit-producing  district,  the  peach  regions 
especially,  is  over-run  with  glib-tongued  chaps,  who 
ore  abundant  with  promises.  Give  little  heed  to 
such;  as  a  general  thing  they  are  mere  “  sidewalk  ” 
dealers,  with  no  “local  habitation.”  It  is  a  safe 
rule  to  consign  fruit  to  well-established  houses 
only.  There  are  men  who  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  years,  and  who  have  worked  hard  to  build 
up  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing.  Each  city  has 
such,  and  it  will  be  well  to  find  them  out. 

Young  Trees  will  often  suffer  more  severely  this 
month  than  in  any  other,  from  dry  weather,  and 
even  now,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  mulch— 
anything:  straw,  grass,  chips,  stones — whatever 
will  cover  the  surface  and  prevent  evaporation,  to 
6ave  them.  On  these  young  trees 

Control  the  New  Growth. — If  shoots  start  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  rub  them  off.  If  some  limbs 
are  far  ahead  of  others,  check  the  rampant  growers 
by  pinching  off  their  ends.  The  growth  may  be 
thus  controlled,  and  future  pruning  avoided. 

Insects  are,  as  in  other  months,  to  be  expected, 
and  must  be  kept  in  control.  The  “  Late,”  or  “  Fall- 
Web-Worm  ”  will  continue  to  weave  its  nets,  and 
the  shortest  way  is  to  cut  off  twigs  and  put  them  un¬ 
der-foot.  Late  broods  of  plant-lice  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  strong  tobacco-water. 

Budding  is  in  season  this  month,  according  to  the 
locality.  In  the  Northern  States,  cherries,  plums, 
and  pears  on  their  own  stocks  will  be  continued,  or 
finished,  while  later  in  the  month  will  be  the  usual 
time  for  budding  peaches  aud  pears  on  quince. 
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Fruit  Garden. 

The  early  crops  being  off,  the  plants  must  be 
treated  with  reference  to  next  year’s  bearing. 

Strawberries. — Growers  differ  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  fall  or  spring  planting.  A  new  strawberry 
plant  needs  a  full  season’s  growth  to  become  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  full  crop.  If  the  early  runners 
remain  where  they  take  root,  they  will  bear  a  crop 
next  spring.  If  they  are  rooted  in  pots,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  bed,  without  any  disturbance  of 
the  roots,  they  will  bear  well  next  year.  This 
method,  described  more  in  full  on  p.  SOI,  while 
very  useful  in  private  gardens,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  by  those  who  plant  acres.  If  ordinary  plants  be 
set  next  spring,  they  will  grow  all  the  season,  and 
give  a  crop  the  year  following.  IE  set  tins  fall,  they 
will  make  some  growth,  give  a  few  berries  next 
spring,  but  not  a  full  crop  until  the  next  year. 

Growers  of  Plants  advise  spring  planting,  and  with 
good  reason,  their  propagating  beds  keep  pushing 
out  runners,  which  take  root  and  form  new  plants 
until  cold  weather  checks  them.  If  planting 
is  done  in  the  fall,  it  should  be  done  early — not 
later  than  September ;  and  to  furnish  plants  at  this 
time  the  nurseryman  is  obliged  to  waste  many  run¬ 
ners,  which  if  left  alone  for  a  few  weeks  would 
make  good  plants  for  his  spring  sales. 

Li  Fall  Planting,  the  ground  is  in  such  excellent 
condition,  and  other  work  is  not  so  pressing  as  in 
spring,  that  those  who  raise  their  own  plants,  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  set  at  this  season.  If  the 
plants  are  at  hand,  they  can  be  set  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  very  hot  weather  is  over;  at  this  time 
the  outer  leaves  of  the  plants  should  be  removed, 
leaving  only  the  central  bud  ;  if  the  season  is  favor¬ 
able  for  a  late  growth,  the  chances  are  that  a  fair 
crop  may  be  gathered  next  spring. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — The  new  growth  to 
bear  next  year  having  been  selected,  all  other 
shoots  are  to  be  destroyed.  Pinching  the  growing 
end,  when  the  canes  are  tall  enough,  as  advised  last 
month,  will  cause  side  shoots  to  grow,  and  these, 
when  12  or  18  inches  long,  according  to  the  kind, 
are  to  have  their  growth  stopped  by  pinching. 
Proper  attention  at  this  season  will  result  in  well- 
branched  stocky  plants,  with  abundant  fruit  next 
year.  Black-caps  and  those  red  varieties  that  do 
not  form  suckers,  are  to  have  their  new  shoots  re¬ 
quired  for  next  year’s  fruiting,  similarly  pinched, 
and  all  others,  that  will  make  the  bush  too  dense, 
are  to  be  removed. 

Grape  Vines  need  watching  for  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mildew.  Some  varieties,  especially 
those  hybrids  containing  a  cross  of  the  European 
vine,  are  usually  more  susceptible  to  mildew  than 
the  natives.  When  the  leaves  of  any  vine  in  the 
collection,  show  grayish  white  spots  on  the  under¬ 
side,  or  the  stems  to  the  clusters  show  a  mouldy 
appearance,  apply  sulphur  to  the  whole,  as  it  acts 
as  a  preventive,  as  well  as  a  cure.  The  dealers 
furnish  bellows  for  the  purpose,  which  allow  the 
under-6ide  of  the  leaves  to  be  reached.  Apply  on 
a  still  day,  and  diffuse  a  slight  but  uniform  dustiug 
over  the  whole  vine.  If  laterals  continue  to  push, 
pinch  back  as  heretofore  directed. 

Dwarf  Pears  and  such  other  large  fruits  as  may 
be  in  the  fruit  garden,  are  to  be  treated  as  directed 
under  “  Orchard.” 

Insects,  are  still  to  be  fought;  the  fall  web- 
worm  is  not  particular  as  to  its  choice,  and  spreads 
its  net  here  and  there.  The  large  beetles  and  cater¬ 
pillars  upon  the  grape  are  to  be  hand-picked. 


Biitclicn  and  Market  Garden. 

This  is  a  month  of  abundant,  returns  from  the 
garden,  but  it  is  also  one  of  a  rich  harvest  of  weeds. 
The  hot  days  are  favorable  to  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  and  all  work  with  the  horse  or  hand  imple¬ 
ments  tells  most  satisfactorily.  Weed-killing — 
always  in  order — and  the  setting  and  sowing  of  a 
few  late  and  succession  crops  are  about  all  that  will 
occupy  the  gardener,  -who  will  find  in  this  of  all 
working  months  his  nearest  approach  to  leisure. 
•Many  of  last  month’s  Notes  apply  to  this. 

Heed  Sowing  for  the  later  crops  will  begin  this 


month.  Spinach  may  be  sown  for  an  early  fall- 
crop,  but  that  to  be  cut  later,  or  to  be  wintered 
over,  should  not  go  in  until  next  mouth.  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  if  not  put  in  last  month,  should  be  sown  at 
once  ;  but  the  quicker-maturing  sorts  like  Yellow- 
Stone  and  Aberdeen  will  be  more  sure  now,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York,  are  sown  during  the  last 
of  the  month  ;  the  “  Cow-horn  ”  and  “  Strap-leaf  ” 
will  do  if  sown  early  next  month. 

Beans  and  Peas. — If  beaus  are  wanted  for  piekling 
or  salting,  sow  Early  Valentine.  Refugee  is  the 
variety  usually  advised  for  a  late  crop,  but  is  not  so 
good  as  the  other  for  preserving  or  for  table  use. 
Late  crops  of  peas  will  sometimes  succeed.  The 
Early  Dwarf  sorts,  like  “  Little  Gem,”  may  be  tried. 

Onions  are  usually  ready  to  harvest  at  the  end  of 
this,  or  the  first  of  next  month  ;  when  a  majority  of 
the  tops  fall  over,  growth  has  ceased,  and  the 
onions  may  be  pulled.  Many  growers  prefer  to  sell 
at  once.  If  they  are  to  be  stored  the  onions  should 
be  left  on  the  bed,  throwing  three  or  four  rows  into 
one,  until  well  cured. 

Onion  Sets,  as  soon  as  growl  h  ceases,  are  to  be 
pullc-d,  allowed  to  dry,  and  stored  in  a  cool,  airy 
place  in  thin  layers,  to  prevent  heating. 

Celery.— Late  plantings  may  still  be  made,  and  in 
ordinary  seasons  will  form  good-sized  roots.  That 
already  out  needs  to  have  the  cultivator  run  between 
the  rows,  occasionally,  and  such  weeds  as  appear  in 
the  rows  removed  by  hand  or  a  “  lance-headed  hoe.” 

Root  Crops  of  all  kinds  should  be  worked  until 
the  growth  of  leaves  prevents  it. 

Sweet,  Corn  in  the  garden,  with  a  little  care,  may 
be  made  to  aid  the  dairy.  So  soon  as  the  ears  are 
off,  the  stalks  may  be  cut  to  feed  green,  or  they 
may  be  cured  for  later  use.  Reject  and  burn  all 
stalks  that  are  “  smutty.” 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  until 
the  vines  cover  the  ground  ;  lift  or  move  them  oc¬ 
casionally  to  keep  the  vines  from  taking  root. 

'  Squashes,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  allowed 
to  take  root.  (See  last  mouth  on  insects,  etc.) 

Melons  may  be  made  to  ripen  evenly,  by  turning, 
as  they  approach  maturity,  and  it  is  well  to  place  a 
wisp  of  hay  or  a  sliiugle  under  them  to  keep  them 
from  the  ground.  When  a  melon  is  ripe  the  stem 
readily  parts  from  the  fruit. 

Watermelons  are  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  sound 
they  give  when  struck  by  the  finger.  A  sound  can¬ 
not  be  readily  described,  but  a  little  practice  soon 
makes  it  familiar. 

Insects  will  beabundautand  must  not  be  neglected. 
As  soon  as  turnips  are  up  ‘‘the  flea”  will  find 
them.  Sprinkle  air-slaked  lime  or  ashes  along  the 
rows.  Watch  the  tomatoes  for  the  “  worm,”  which 
can  usually  be  traced  by  its  droppings. 

Flower  Warden  and  Lawn, 

The  work  here  will  be  mainly  that  of  keeping 
things  in  order.  See  last  mouth’s  Notes  on  mowing 
lawns,  and  let  the  operation  be  governed  by  the 
condition  of  the  grass  and  the  weather. ..  .Stake 
Dahlias,  Tuberoses,  Gladioluses,  Lilies,  and  such 
other  plants  as  need  this  support. ..  .Insects  are 
often  troublesome  ;  the  abundant  lice  on  Chrysan¬ 
themums  may  be  treated  to  6troug  tobacco  water. 
The  caterpillars  which  disfigure  lilies  are  to  be 

hand-picked _ Cut  away  flower  clusters  when 

faded,  and  remove  all  spent  annuals. ..  .Bedding 
plants  in  lines  or  figures  will  need  pinching  to  keep 
them  at  proper  hight,  or  to  prevent  the  lines  from 

becoming  indistiuet  by  plants  growing  together _ 

If  it  is  desirable  to  make  cuttings  of  any  bedding 
plants,  do  it  while  they  are  still  vigorous. 


Grccnlioiise  and  Window  Plants. 

The  needed  directions  for  these  were  given  in  last 

month’s  Notes _ Whatever  repairs  are  needed 

about  the  greenhouses  or  frames,  should  be  done 
long  before  cool  weather  comes. . .  .Propagation  of 
many  plants  may  go  on  in  a  shaded  house.  Most 
roses  will  grow  from  cuttings  of  shoots  that  have 
well-formed  buds  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves,  and 
cuttings  should  be  taken  of  such  bedding  plauts  as 
jt  is  desirable  to  keep  a  stock  of  during  winter, 


and  of  such  plants  as  have  been  turned  out  into, 
the  borders,  and  will  be  too  large  to  take  up  in  the 
fall. . .  .See  that  pots  set  out  of  doors  are  not  exposed 
to  full  sun,  as  this  will  greatly  injure  the  roots,  and 
is  often  an  unsuspected  cause  of  bad  health. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  oar  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  July  13 !h,  1878^ 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  TOI'.i;  SIAUKKTS. 
Receipts.  Flout'.  Wheat.  Corn.  lint.  Harley  Oats 

2. »  <1  ’a  this  m’l.b382,000  4,907,000  3,902,000  490.000  261,000  '  1,137  000 

26d’s2ov2 m'Ui341,0u0  4,812,000  3,617,000  616,000  307,000  bll.OOO 
SAl.its.  yin  nr.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats 

25 (Vs  <A/«ni’tli476.0n0  6,518,000  5,151,000  570,000  9S.000  1, 976, 009- 

26  d’a  last  m’tl,413,000  5,409,0ul)  4,815,000  741,000  229,000  1,973,000 

!i.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1873.  .382,000  4.907,000  3,962.000  490,000  261,000  1,137.000 
25  (lays  1877.  .267.500  2,511,000  3,104,000  79,000  197,000  1,281.000 
Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat,  corn.  Hilt..  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1878.. 476,000  6.518,000  5.151,000  570,000  9S,0( X)  1,956,000 

25  days  1877  .  354,000  2,605,600  4,2.6,000  119,000  225,000  1,209,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  July  11. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.'  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

Mils.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’78. 1.387,000  23.216,000  13,304,000  8,541,000  1,6.53,000  891,1100  203,000 

’17  .  613,-111  4,610.061  10,108(374  717,505  543.151  92.515  150,282 

’76.1,043,123  15,760,3:10  8.398,861  541,823  8,073  ‘212.58 1  410.9  0- 

\5  923.239  10.038,507  6,903,193  105.637  165  61,840  218,169' 

•74.1,18-2,186  20.601,800  10.185,009  513,622  240  52,603  252,765- 

’13  .  658.482  6,377, 645  6.531,315  100,676  19,226  17,573  53,080- 

'72  .  418,080  -4,202,506  11,067,765  3C6,S29  22,656  17,215  115,069 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

1)1190.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Jnly  11, ’78.. 1,591,132  720,784  133,852  174.000  207.769  603.075 

JunelO,  '78.. 11487, 790  616,623  148,889  107.507  603,153  288,285 

Mav  7,  1878..  743.196  '263.020  75,229  2(7.576  570.298  253,327 

Apr. 15, 1878.  .1,870,081  511.648  106,375  396.861  857,273  253.424 

Mar. 11, 1878.  .1,639,371  4  .0,484  114,260  660,145  1,090', 897  275,705. 

Feb.  II,  1878..  1,674, 035  771,470  208,816  88  ,673  1,415, 633  318,079 

Jail.  10.1878.  .2,580,715  105.909  286,333  918,898  1,087.985  321,474 

Dec.  10,1877.  .2,8 11.982  1.723.229  399  077  861,737  1,879,0.52  358.849 

Mov.5,  1877..  981,374  2,643.502  -160.949  368.429  1,770,759  328,388 

May  7,  1877..  761,646  468,809  193,016  174,375  347,831  291,654 

Feb.  7, 1877. .3,083,319  2,302,261  3.4,142  611. 114  956,111388.605 

Jim.  8,  1877.  .3,663,010  8.077,504  -341,750  905,615  1.083,104  425,406 

Dec.  11.1876.  ,3,110.288  S, 385.5-4  21S  841  878,310  1,182,822  542,041 

Apr.  10.1876.. 3,  93, (174  .232,140  68.429  2Ufl,38L  706.282  436,942 

Jan.  10,1876. .5,802,293  008,982-100,741  325,191  1,030,390  307,438 

5.  Title-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 

igation.  to  July  1st: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’73..  2.100  8,041,600  7.109,700  626,500  281,500  1,1103, 300  110,600 

’77..  2,3  0  1,361,81)0  4,111,100  1  3.100  310,700  728,200  175,8' 0 

•78..  10,100  5,594,100  887.1' 0  213,500  91,000  1,129,700  ‘231,000 

'75..  17,200  4,295,800  1 ,2 1 4,300  54,4(10  -  782,300  428,808 

’71..  17,900  8,618,000  4.190,000  .114.190  74,100  996,2o0  - 

*73..  52.100  3,556,100  3.518.100  293,100  12,200  810,400  - 

’12  .  32.200  1,632  800  6,516.600  .  203,100  451,200  1.501,200  - 

’71..  78,700  4, 328, 8.0  4,253,000  40,200  40,100  999,600  - 

Gold  has  been  up  to  101.  and  down  to  IOOJ4,  closing 
July  13, at  100%, a? agai list  100%  on  June  13;  10  Ton  May  13; 
100J4  on  April  17lli;  102ts  on  Jan.  12;  103  on  Dec.12;  102%  on 
November  12;  103  on  October  12;  and  105%  on  July  12 

of  last  year _ Foreign  advices,  as  to  Breadstuffs,  have 

been  more  or  less  variable  and  conflicting  in  tenor,  but 
toward  the  close  deemed  favorable  to  the  export  interest, 
while  domestic  crop  and  weather  reports  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  encouraging;  though,  in  instances,  less  so  than 
about  the  date  of  onr  last  review.  Receipts  of  Bread- 
etnfl'a  at  the  seaboard  have  been  on  a  restricted  scale, 
checked  to  a  considerable  extent  by  speculative  influences 
in  operation  at  the  West.  This  circumstance  has  been 
against  a  free  export  movement.  Nevertheless,  business 
in  Floor  and  Grain  has  been  quite  extensive.  In  Flour, 
mainly  for  home  trade ;  in  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Rye,  largely 
for  shipment;  and  in  Oats,  chiefly  for  local  use  and  on, 
speculative  account,  though  to  a  respectable  aggregate 
for  the  French  market.  Prices  of  Breadstuffs  have  fluctu¬ 
ated  frequently,  and  in  several  cases,  widely— Wheat 
showing  a  further  marked  decline,  but  leaving  off  more 
firmly.  The  transactions  in  Corn  at  the  extreme  close 
were  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  on  Friday,  12lh  July,  ex¬ 
ceeding  1,350,000  bushels,  of  which  over  1,000,000  bushels 
were  for  future  delivery.  New  Wheat,  and  new  crop 
Wheat  Flour,  have  been  arriving  more  freely,  and  have 
been  selling  on  arrival  at  generally  low  figures.  The 
most  important  operations  in  new  Wtieat,  however,  have 
been  in  Choice  Red,  Amber,  and  White,  for  future  de¬ 
livery,  extending  into  September,  and  almost  wholly  to 

export  buyers _ Cotton  has  been  less  active,  and  quoted 

lower,  closing  irregularly  . .  Wool  has  met  with  a  readier 
market  toward  the  close, and  leaves  off  with  more  thinness. 
Provisions  have  been  in  more  demand,  but  unsettled  as 
to  prices,  closing  more  steadily  .  .Hay  and  Hops  have 

been  in  generally  slack  request  at.  our  quotations _ 

Tobacco  more  active  at.  unchanged  rates _ Rice  brisker 

at  stronger  prices _ Naval  Stores  and  Petroleum  in 

moderate  demand  ..  Grass  Seeds  dull _ Groceries  fairly. 

active;  Sugar  and  Molasses  steadier _ Ocean  freights 

have  been  modoratively  active,  especially  in  the  Grain,. 
Petroleum,  and  Provision  interests,  hilt  close  low¬ 
er  .  Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liverpool  closed  July  13th 
at  6%(g)7 d.  (about  14  cents)  per  bushel ;  Glasgow,  7%d,. 
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London,  7 Bristol,  Id.;  Hull,  7^@8c«,;  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  by  sail  to  Liverpool,  8y.d. ;  London,  fit/ 

@7 d.  $  bush.  Flour  to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  2s.@.2«.  3d. 
(about  50@54  cents  ^  bb!.);  by  sail  at  2s.;  London,  2s., 
and  by  steam,  2s.  6d. ;  Bristol,  by  steam,  2s.  9tf.@3s., 
and  sail,  2s.  4%d.@2s.  6 d.  per  bbl.  Provisions  by  steam 
to  Liverpool,  30s.@45s.  per  ton.  Butter,  in  refrigerators, 
126s.  Cotton,  by  sail,  ls/oid.,  allJ  steam,  y±d.  $1  ib. 
Grain,  by  sail,  for  Cork  and  orders,  at  5s.  9d.@fis.  3d. 
per  quarter  (8  bushels),  and  to  Continental  ports,  5s. 
6rf.@7s. ;  and  from  Phila.  for  Cork  and  orders,  6s. 
@6 s.  3d  .  and  from  Balt,  for  Cork  and  orders,  6s.@6s.  3d. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

June  13.  July  13. 


Fricic  of  Gor.n . 

Fl.oui:— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western. . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superllhe  Western  . 

Bvk  Fi.oui:,  Superfine _ 

Gorn-M  lCAt . 

Wiikat—  AM  kinds  of  White. 
All  hinds  of  Bed  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . . 

Mixed .  . 

White . 

Oats-  Western . 

State . 

Byic  .  . 

Baki.ky  . 

Barley  Malt . . 

Hay— Ihile,  ?!  100  Its . 

Straw,  ?!  100  its . 

Cotton’— Middlings,  ft  n>... 

Hops— Cron  of  1877,  ft  ib . 

old,  ?!  it) . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  lit  it 
Seed— Clover,  West.  &  Stilt  lb 

Timothy,  ifl  bushel  — . 

Flax.?*  bushel . 

Suga is—  Refi’sr &  Grocery?* lb 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ihgal . 

New  Orleans,  ?!  gal . 

Coffer— Bio  (Gold) . 

Toiiacoo.  Kentucky,  &e..  ijtlb. 

Seed  Leaf.  7ft  n> . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?!  lb 

Domestic,  pulled.  ?(  lb . 

California,  spring  clip . 

California  fell  clip . 

Tallow,  ?!  Ib  . 

Oil-Cake—' V  ton . 

Pork— Mess.  ?i  barrel  . 

Extra  Prime,  ifl  barrel . 

Beef— Extra  mess .  ... 

La  ri),  in  tres.  <fc  bills,  ?t  100  lb 

Butter— State.  7*  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  7*  lb. 

Cheese  .  .  . 

Eggs— Fresl),  if!  dozen  - 

Poultry— Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens.  . 

Penn.,  P  lb . 

Turkeys— 7*  lb . 

Geese,  ift  pair .  . 

Ducks,  48  pair . 

Roosters,  7*  tt> . 

Capons,  1ft  Ib. .  . 

Pigeons,  wild,  ?!  doz . 

Squabs,  per  dozen  . 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

Apples— new,  barrel . 

Peanuts,  domestic,  iH  bush.. 

Strawberries,?!  quart . 

Cherries,  ?!  lb . 

Currants,  ?!  Ib . 

Rarpberries.  ?!  pint . 

Blackberries,  ?i  qt . 

Whortleberries,  ?!  bush.. . 

Gooseberries,  ?!  bbl . 

Peaches,  ?!  crate .  .  ... 

Plums,  ?!  quart . 

Cranberries—' ?!  bill . 

Radishes,  new,  ?!  lOObun... . 
Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?!  bu 

green,  ?!  bush . 

•  ■  ?!  bag . 

Potatoes,  new.  ?!  bbl . 

Potatoes— old,?!  bbl . 

■Sweet  Potatoes— newTicte 

Beets,  ?!  100  bunches . 

Turnips  ?!  bbl . 

••  white,  ?!  100  bunches. 

Beans— ?<  bushel . 

Broom-corn . 

SprNACit,  ?!  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  ?!  crate . 

Cauliflower.  ?!  doz.  heads. 

Cabs \gbs— new,  ?!  bbl . 

Onions— IS  bbl . 

?!  crate . 

Rhubarb, ?!  (00  bundles.  . 
Asparagus,  new,  ?!  doz.  bun 

Lettuce,  ?!  bid . 

Watermelons,  ?!  10(1  . 

String  Beans,  ?t  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  ?!  crate . 
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market  again  fell  off  j-c.  per  lb.,  sales  being  made  at  7-)c. 
per  lb.  for  Texans,  to  dress  55  lbs.  per  100  weight ;  8jc. 
for  fair  natives,  50  lbs.  to  the  100.  The  extreme  price 
paid  was  11-Jc.  for  extra  steers  of  1,635  lbs.,  estimated  at 
57  lbs.  dressed  weight  on  100  lbs.  live. 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 
week  ending  Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

June  17 .  7  @11  c.  S^®  9^c.  9  c. 

June24 .  7  ©U&c.  8  ©  9J/c.  STfc. 

July  1 . 6%®\0%c.  8 '/,(«)  9J4c.  8Mc. 

July  8 .  7M@10KC.  9  @10  'c.  9‘4c. 

July  15 . 7>4@UMc.  9  @10  C.  9}£e. 

Cows,-1 There  has  been  no  demand  for  cows,  and  to 
sell  those  which  have  been  offered  has  been  impossible 
at  any  price.  Milk  from  the  country  has  sold  as  low  as 
$1  per  40  quart  can,  and  city  dairies  have  no  inducement 
to  buy  cows.  There  are  no  prices,  and  quotations  are 
nominal. 

Calves. — The  demand  has  been  good  for  veals, 
and  with  a  short  supply  trade  has  been  active,  and 
prices  tending  upwards.  Naturally,  things  took  a  turn, 
more  stock  came  forward,  and  the  market,  uneasy  all 
over,  declined  at  least  J  ct.  per  lb.,  with  a  dull  feeling. 
The  closing  market  was  weak,  with  sales  of  buttermilk 
calves  at  3c.@3Je.  per  ib.,  live  weight.  Veals  brought 
6c.@GSc.  for  good  to  extra,  dead  weight.  Grass  calves 
were  as  low  as  4e.  per  lb.,  dressed. 

Sheep  and  Lambs,—  A  gradual  improvement  has 
marked  the  course  of  trade  in  this  stock.  The  supply 
has  been  fair,  the  quality  good,  and  the  demand  strong. 
Prices  advanced  up  to  the  end  of  the  month,  when  trade 
became  weak,  and  prices  declined.  A  falling  off  is  to  be 
noted  as  we  close  our  report,  and  a  range  of  prices  from 
4Jc.@,5Jc.  per  lb.,  live  weight,  with  Sjc.@6}c.  for  iambs. 

Swine.— Hogs  have  been  steady,  without  much 
change  in  prices.  The  final  quotations  are  4ic.@.4|c.  per 
lb.  for  live  bogs,  and  5§c.@6c.  per  lb.  for  dressed,  with  a 
firm  market. 

The  Horse  Market.— The  supply  of  horses  the 
past  month  has  been  less  than  usual.  At  the  same  time 
trade  has  been  very  quiet.  Over  2,000  head  have  been 
exported  so  far  this  year.  In  Europe  the  horse  trade  is 
very  much  depressed,  and  the  now  almost  certain  pros¬ 
pects  of  peace  have  not  tended  to  change  this  feeling. 
There  promises,  however,  to  be  a  steady  demand  for 
useful  horses  for  the  “  tram-roads,”  as  the  car  routes  are 
there  called,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  our  thorough¬ 
bred  horses  are  coming  into  favor  there.  Quotations  are 
nominal,  city  business  being  entirely  suspended  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Brail,  per  ton . $1S.CO@$20.00 

Middlings,  per  toil .  19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . .  15.00@  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake.  -western,  per  ton.  . . .  44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  toil .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  lb .  3®  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l. Peruv. GnauolO  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  T>  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47  50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,?!  ton,  cargo  H  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c. .  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ?!  ton .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raiv  Bone,. . .55.00 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  fVille  formula)  p.  1.000  lbs  26.14 


do. 

do. 


do.  do.  Grain  aiul  Grass,  ?!  1,000  lbs. 
Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do. 


25.00 

17.50 


do. 

Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal 

42.00 

do. 

do. 

do. 

extra  fine... 

do. 

40.00 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fine . 

do. 

38.00 

do. 

do. 

do. 

medium . 

do. 

36.00 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dissolved.. . . 

do. 

42.00 

Btockbridgc  Corn  Manure,  per  acre 
“  Potato  do  do 

“  Tobacco  do  do 

“  Rye  do  do 

“  Wheat  do  do 

Bowker’a  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton . 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton . 

Nitrate  of  Potasli  <95  per  cent.),  per  lb . 

Sulphate  of  l’otasli  (potasli  41  per  cent)  per  lb _ 

do.  do.  (potasli  27M  per  cent)  per  Hi..  1¥@2  ». 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  D.  ton.$15.(J0@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potasli  50  per  cent),  per  Ib _  2  @2!/c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  4  c.aippc. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  4fse.@5  c. 

DriedBlood  (ammonia  14  per  cent;  per  ton . $45.00@50.00 


20.00 
10.00 
50.n0 
10.00 
15.00 
45.00 
8.00 
9  @9KC. 
3t<@4  c. 


Hew  i’ork  Iiivc-Siock  Miirketsi. 


RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Reeve. s. 

June  17  . 11,934 

■June  24 . 11,57a 

■July  1  8,254 

•July  8 .  8.911 

July  15 .  10.014 

Total  for  5  lIVeAw.  .50.715 
Ao.for  prevA  iretAs40,l95 


Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

54J 

■1,819 

28,330 

32,261 

35 

4,285 

23,000 

26.337 

83 

5,488 

27,298 

29,133 

41 

2.126 

24,779 

27,501 

60 

3.692 

28,196 

23.198 

271 

21,010 

131,913 

138,450 

106 

19,413 

115,071 

135.448 

Reeves.  Coios.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  11  'eek . 10.143 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..11,548 
do.  do.  prev’s  Month  .10,438 


54 

4,202 

26,384 

27.690 

41 

4.853 

28,768 

33,862 

51 

4.182 

21,570 

30,442 

Beeves.— The  month’s  business  has  been  full  of 
disaster  to  dealers.  A  worse  market  than  has  been  found 
ilhe  past  month  has  never  been  known,  and  prices  fell 
lower  than  we  have  any  precedent  for.  The  receipts 
have  been  large,  and  the  demand  both  from  butchers  and 
for  export  has  been  small,  and  between  the  two,  dealers 
have  lost  very  heavily.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
lighter  receipts  gave  matters  a  hotter  look,  but  still  the 
market  dragged  along,  and  purchasers  did  about  what 
they  pleased  with  the  stock  offered.  At  the  close  the 


“Big  Head.”  — “A.- V.  C.,”  Pensacola,  Fla. 
This  is  a  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  spongy  growth  of  bony  matter,  which  not  only 
injures  the  jaws  or  the  skull,  tut  causes  tumors  and  ab¬ 
scesses  in  the  muscular  covering.  As  these  abscesses 
have  their  origin  in  the  diseased  bone,  they  can  not  be 
cured  by  any  direct  treatment  of  them  alone.  The  dis¬ 
eased  bone  must  be  cut  away.  As  it  is  obvious  that,  to 
remove  the  hone  of  the  skull  or  that  of  the  jaw,  would 
seriously  affect,  if  not  fatally  injure  the  horse,  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  classed  among  those  which  are  incurable,  except 
through  a  favorable  natural  action  by  which  healthy  bony 
tissue  may  be  deposited,  and  the  disease  cease.  The 
trouble  is  constitutional,  and  scrofula  is  generally  the 
predisposing  cause.  No  amateur  treatment  can  he  re¬ 
commended.  The  advice  of  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  should  bo  sought.  We  are  aware  that  such  advice 
as  this  is  difficult  to  get,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
not  be  many  years  before  skilled  veterinarians  may  be 
available,  and  that  their  need  will  be  recognized. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc’uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  xvant  of  room  elsewhere. 


In  justice  to  tlie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  liave  been  readers  formany 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire 
information  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  siumbers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
1 5  cts.  each,  or  $1 .60  per  volume. 

The  Latest  Crop  Reports  to  this  date  (July 
16)  are  generally  very  good.  The  fears  that  the  open, 
mild  winter,  and  early,  warm  spring  would  be  followed 
by  a  cold,  wet  summer,  have  not  been  realized.  The  hot 
weather  during  the  last  of  June  and  the  fore  part  of  July, 
was  just  what  the  corn-crop  wanted,  to  push  it  ahead 
rapidly,  and,  with  the  large  acreage,  the  yield  will  be 
very  great,  if  it  is  not  cut  down  by  unusually  early  frosts. 
The  favorable  weather  also  helped  to  filling  out  the 
wheat  at  the  North,  where  it  was  not  ripe.  The  later 
rains  of  the  second  week  in  July,  while  interfering  with 
wheat-gathering  somewhat,  came  just  in  time  to  avert 
the  parching  effects  of  the  hot  spell.  Thus  far,  we  have 
every  indication  of  considerably  larger  yields  of  the 
great  staple  crops  even  than  last  year,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole  ;  there  are  exceptional  places  where  storms, 
insects,  worms,  etc.,  have  injured  the  crops.  These  mag¬ 
nificent  crops,  while  tending  to  lower  the  prices  per 
bushel  to  be  obtained  by  the  producers,  yet  furnish  a 
fair  income  from  the  large  quantity,  and  an  abundance 
of  cheap  food  will  help  out  manufacturing  and  other 
pursuits,  and  tend  to  set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  indus¬ 
try  generally ;  more  products  to  be  moved  by  railways, 
moans  more  iron  to  be  used,  and  more  manufactured 
products  to  be  consumed.  This  wealtbfrom  the  soil  will 
tell  strongly  towards  a  recovery  from  the  depression  of 
the  past  five  years.  Our  wheat  and  corn,  however  abun¬ 
dant,  cannot  sink  in  price  below  a  certain  figure,  for  the 
lower  the  price,  the  greater  will  be  the  foreign  demand, 
as  well  as  the  larger  the  consumption  in  our  own  country, 
which  will  prevent  any  disastrous  fall  in  prices. 

Bailroud  Crop  Reports.—1 The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  has  inaugurated  a  most 
important  system  of  gathering  accurate  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  leading  crops,  from  the  hundreds  of  sta¬ 
tions  along  the  great  extent  of  road  it  owns  or  oper¬ 
ates.  The  strict  discipline  among  railway  employees, 
enables  the  managers  to  gather  very  complete  and  syste¬ 
matic  reports,  and  it  is  desirable  that  every  principal 
railroad  running  through  agricultural  regions  should 
adopt  the  practice.  From  the  reports  of  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  R.  R.  for  the  early  part  of  July,  we  learn,  that  from 
266  stations  where  wheat  is  the  main  crop,  102  report  the 
wheat  above  the  average  of  last  year’s  large  yield  ;  126 
report  it  as  good  ;  and  only  38  as  not  so  good.  Of  273 
stations  where  Corn  is  the  main  crop,  the  acreage  reports 
from  139  stations  are  larger  than  last  year  ;  133  about  the 
same,  and  1  below.  Of  its  condition,  12  report  it  better 
than  last  year,  155  as  good,  and  106  not  as  good.  The 
recent  hot  weather  has  doubtless  greatly  improved  the 
corn  crop  generally. 


A  Selection  of  Boses.— A  correspondent  in  Iowa, 
apparently  a  beginner  in  business,  asks  us  to  give  a  list  of 
the  best  “  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  the  best  white,  the 
best  crimson,  the  best  climber,  etc.”  He  says  that  “  the 
American  Agriculturist  has  been  worth  a  small  fortune  to 
me and  though  we  are  desirous  of  aiding  so  apprecia¬ 
tive  a  correspondent,  he  lias  proposed  a  very  difficult  task. 
The  rose  catalogues  number  thousands  of  varieties,  and 
each  year  twenties,  if  not.  hundreds,  arc  added  to  the  list, 
hence,  to  give  a  list  of  “  the  best,”  is  a  matter  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  one  who  is  not  a  “  rose  fancier.”  We  can 
perhaps  help  our  friend  by  giving  him  a  list,  if  not  ot 
“the  best,”  of  really  good  sorts.  The  name  “Hybrid 
Perpetual”  is  a  thorough  misnomer— so  far  as  the  “per¬ 
petual  ”  goes,  and  if  wo  wish  a  succession  of  bloom,  dur¬ 
ing  summer  and  autumn,  we  must  take  China  and  Tea 
Roses,  which  are  not  usually  hardy.  These  are  generally 
smaller  in  flower,  and  of  less  vivid  color  than  the  others, 
but  they  bloom  almost  continuously.  As  to  the  “  Hybrid 
Purpetnnls,”  for  which  tlie  better  name  is  “Remontant,” 
we  should  for  six,  well  established  and  standard  kinds, 
take  Baronne  Prevost,  pink;  Charles  Lefebvre ,  reddish 
crimson;  General  Jacqueminot,  richest  crimson;  Madami 
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Lachanne ,  white,  with  a  blush  of  pink;  Madame  Victor 
Verdier ,  brilliant  carmine;  Paul  Neyron ,  rose,  and  of 
great  size.  We  might  go  on  and  pick  out  other  sets  of 
•six,  but  we  should  not  like  to  be  without  either  of  the 
above.  As  to  the  best  white  rose,  perhaps  Madame  Plan¬ 
ner  will  give  most  general  satisfaction.  It  is  classed  as  a 
•“Hybrid  China,”  is  with  us  perfectly  hardy,  and  though 
•the  flowers  are  not  very  large,  they  are  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  Several  climbing  remontants  have  been  offered  of 
late  years,  which  we  have  not  tried.  The  best  climber 
we  have  is  Queen  of  the  Prairies ,  for  vigor  and  abundance 
of  bloom,  but  the  Gem  of  the  Prairies,  fairly  vigorous,  is 
fragrant,  and  on  that  account  preferred  by  many.  As  to 
crimsons,  General  Jacqueminot ,  already  mentioned,  is  one 
of  the  reliable  sorts;  it  is  not  so  double  as  some,  but  a 
free  bloomer,  and  most  brilliant.  Wc  advise  our  Iowa 
friend  to  get  the  catalogues  of  those  dealers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  roses,  and  to  test  those  varieties  which 
promise  to  be  hardy  in  his  severe  climate. 

Agricultural  Education  at  the  Mass.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  has  at  last  been  placed  practically  on  the 
basis  of  free  tuition  by  a  recent  action  of  the  trustees, 
who  voted  “  that  each  graduate  [of  which  there  are  now 
•over  150]  of  the  institution  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
■nominating  one  student  to  a  free  scholarship  for  the  full 
■course  of  four  years.”  A  friend  has  also  offered  to  pay 
the  tuition  for  the  course  of  every  worthy  student  present¬ 
ing  himself  for  admission  to  the  next  class,  who  shall 
meet  the  requirements  as  to  scholarship,  etc.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  living  have  also  been  so  reduced,  that  the  cost 
to  those  having  the  scholarships  need  not  be  over  $150  a 
year,  a  portion  of  which  can  be  earned  by  work  upon  the 
farm.  A  farmer’s  son,  or  any  young  man  who  desires  to 
get  a  good  agricultural  education,  has  in  these  offers  an 
-exceptional  opportunity.  Applicants  should  address 
President  W.  S.  Clark,  Amherst,  Mass, 

How  to  Carry  a  Watermelon. — We  feel  very 
sure  that  when  a  thing  is  really  needed,  it  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  some  inventor.  No  one  article  in  the  market  is 
more  unmanageable  than  a  watermelon.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  raising  watermelons  in  Florida  and  Georgia, 
no  trouble  in  placing  them  on  sale  in  New  York — and  good 
melons  too,  by  the  way — at  about  the  time  that  people  in 
the  vicinity  were  putting  in  their  seeds.  Melons  were 
easily  raised,  easily  irinsported  and  placed  on  sale,  but 
there  was  a  great,  obstacle  to  soiling  them,  and  that  was 
in  the  melon  itself.  It  was  too  large  for  the  average 
basket,  too  troublesome  to  carry  under  the  arm,  and 
though.it  might  be  easily  carried  on  the  shoulder,  the 
people  would  not  “tote.”  In  short,  there  must  be  an 
easy  way  of  carrying  melons,  or  they  must  remain  un¬ 
sold.  Last  season  melons  were  offered,  lushed  with 
tarred  spnnyarn,  evidently  the  work  of  sailors ;  this 
helped  somewhat,  but  this  year  the  fruit  has  appeared, 
furnished  with  a  regular  handle.  Evidently  the  idea  was 
borrowed  from  the  now  popular  shawl-strip.  At  all 
-events,  some  genius  has  hit  the  popular  want,  and  sup¬ 
plied,  what  nature  failed  to  do,  a  handle,  by  which  the 
watermelon  can  be  as  easily  carried  as  any  other  parcel. 
The  essential  part  is  the  handle  made  of  bass  wood. 
This  has  a  sufficient  supply  of  strong  twine,  and  two 
“ buckets  ”  of  the  same  wood  to  distribute  the  pressure. 


■When  the  melon  is  harnessed  and  ready  for  travel,  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  in  the  figure.  We  have  more  than  oncesaul  that 
the  raising  of  vegetables  and  fruits  was  a  small  matter, 
as  compared  with  the  proper  selling  of  them.  Some 
genius]  by  meaiis'of  this  simple  contrivance,  has  greatly 
facilitated  the’  selling  of  watermelons,  and  has  thus 
added  to  the  value  of  many  acres  in  the  Southern  States. 

About  Preserving-  Green  Corn.— We  have 
several  times  stated  that  fl-e  knew  of  no  method  of  can¬ 
ning  green  corn  that  was  practicable  in  families.  Mrs. 
•C.  C.  It.,  who  writes  a  very  pleasant  letter,  thinks  we  are 
in  error  in  this,  and  sends  us  her  method,  which  is  not  in 
•the  proper  sense,  canning  at  all,  but  a  method  of  pick¬ 
ling.  By  canning  fruits  or  vegetables  of  any  kind,  we 
■understand  the  putting  of  them  up  by  the  thorough  ex¬ 
clusion  of  air,  with  sugar,  salt,  or  other  seasoning  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  them  acceptable  when  eaten,  fait  which | 
Stas  nothing  to  do  with  their  preservation.  Mrs.  R.  uses 


tartaric  acid,  which  is  really  jyickling  the  corn,  just  as 
other  vegetables  are  pickled  in  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar, 
but  it  is  not  canning  the  corn  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  or  by  the  method  followed  by  those  who  put  it  up 
for  market.  We  have,  in  former  years,  given  the  method 
of  preserving  green  corn  by  means  of  salt,  and  also  by 
the  use  of  tartaric  acid,  but  as  this  last  was  several  years 
ago,  we  give  Mrs.  R.’s  method,  with  the  remark  that  it 
has  been  commended  to  us  by  several  other  housekeep¬ 
ers,  though  we  never  happened  to  try  it  ourselves.  It  is 
really  Pickling  Green  Corn  in  Tartaric  Acid.  Mrs.R.  says; 
“Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob,  and  cook  it  in  a  plenty  of 
water  for  about  5  minutes.  To  every  6  quarts  of  corn 
(measured  before  cooking  or  adding  water)  add  one  ounce 
of  Tartaric  Acid,  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Put  the  acid 
in  while  cooking.  Dip  into  the  cans,  and  seal  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  will  keep  for  years.  To  prepare  this  for  the 
table,  pour  off  the  sour  water  (which  is  to  be  saved), .and 
put,  in  fresh  cold  water.  To  a  quart,  of  corn  add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  If  you 
should  add  too  much  soda,  the  corn  will  turn  yellow.  In 
that  case,  add  enough  of  the  acid  water  (to  be  saved  for 
the  purpose)  to  turn  it  back  again  to  the  proper  color.” 

A  Rustic  Cliair,  Easily  Made,  and  quite 
ornamental,  in  even  a  small  lawn  or  yard,  is  here  illustra¬ 
ted.  The  sketch  is  from  a 
chair  we  saw  on  the 
grounds  ofDr.  R.  S.  Bacon, 
at  Flushing.  It  is  most 
durable  if  made  of  cedar, 
but  any  wood  will  answer. 

The  main  piece  is  a  pole 
say  iy  feet  long,  Zy  to  4 
inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  an  inch  less  at 
the  top.  This  stands  in¬ 
clined  25°  to  30’  from  a 
perpendicular.  Three 
other  short  pieces  nailed 
upon  it,  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  legs  or  supports.  The 
other  round  sticks  are 
added  as  shown.  The 
Seat  has  four  side-pieces, 
filled  in  with  the  parallel 
pieces  which  are  nailed 
to  the  front  and  rear 
border  piece.  The  side  pieces  come  forward  far  enough 
to  supply  arm  rests.  The  vyhole  is  made  of  round,  un¬ 
dressed  limbs,  ,or  small-  saplings,  nailed  together.  A 
hatchet  to  cut  the  sticks,  with  hammer  and  nails  to  fast¬ 
en  them  together,  are  all  the  tools  needed.  Any  smart  boy 
can  put  together  a  trial  chair,  on  a  rainy  day,  and  after¬ 
wards  make  up  as  many  as  he  chooses  from  any  wood. 

Remarkable  Shooting.— On  July  13  we  wit¬ 
nessed  for  an  hour  the  shooting  feat  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Carver, 
who  during  7  hours  and  38  minutes  (or  8  hours  and  10 
minutes,  including  resting  spells),  fired  6,213  times  at 
glass  balls  flying,  in  the  air.  Of  these  he  hit  and  broke 
5,500,  and  missed  712.  He  attempted  to  break  the  5,500 
glass  balls  in  500  minutes,  and  accomplished  it  in  480 
minutes  (11  A.  M.  to  7:0  P.  M.).  The  wind  blowing  from 
the  front  drove  much  smoke  into  his  eyes,  causing  many 
of  the  misses.  Those  present  at  the  finish  say  be  seemed 
to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  the  effort,  except  that 
produced  upon  his  eyes  by  the  smoke.  The  glass  balls 
were  2 y  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  feathers, 
which  flew  out  in  all  directions,  as  the  balls  were 
broken.  They  were  tossed  up  by  hand  20  to  30  feet  in 
front  of  him,  and  each  ball  had  to  be  aimed  at  and  hit  on 
the  fly,  with  a  single  bullet  (not  with  a  handful  of  shot), 
and  between  each  shot  the  gun  was  lowered,  the  old  shell 
thrown  out,  and  a  new  one  inserted,  and  the  gun  then 
raised  and  aim  d.  We  noted  several  instances  where  16 
shots  were  fired  in  19  to  24  seconds.  As  the  loaded  rifle 
weighs  10  lbs.,  the  raising  of  the  guu  6.212  times  was 
equivalent  to  lifting  62,120  lbs.,  or  31  tons.  The  strain 
upon  the  eye  and  nerves  of  taking  sight  so  many  times 
must  have  been  very  great.  This  experiment  shows  the 
power  of  endurance  which  the  human  body  and  mind  are 
capable  of.  and  in  this  respect  is  interesting.  It  can  be 
of  little  practical  utility  for  others  to  learn  to  shoot  on 
the  wing  with  the  rifle. 

Another  Clover-Weed  Seed.— On  p.  103, 
March  No.,  magnified  engravings  arc  given  of  the 
seeds  of  the  weeds  common  in  clover  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  England.  It  is  there  remarked-  that  some  of 
the  commonest  weeds  of  the  English'  clover  fields  are 
scarcely  known  here,  while  we  have  a  number  of  pests 
unknown  in  England.  We  expected  that  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  would  cause  our  readers  to  look  sharp  to  their 
clover-seed,  but  some  have  anticipated  us,  and  long  before 
the  article  reached  them,  several  have  forwarded  us  sam¬ 
ples  of  clover-seed,  to  inquire  as  to  the  foreign  seeds  mix¬ 
ed  with  it.  Two  or  three  of  these  samples  contained  a 


small  flattened,  shining  black  seed,  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  here  given,  of  the  natural  size,  and  magnified.  In  one 
case  the  clover  contained  so  much  of  this  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  even  the  most  careless.  The  seed  is  evidently 
that  of  one  of  the  “  Knot-weeds,”  or  Polygonums.  The 
genus  Polygonum  is  a  large  one,  and  includes  species  very 
unlike  in  appearance,  from  the  little  “  Knot-grass,”  or 


“  Door-weed,”  (P.  aviculare ),  round  in  almost  every  yard, 
up  to  the  showy  “  Ragged-sailor,”  or  “  Princes’  Feather,” 
(P.  orientate),  often  seen  in  old  gardens,  and  growing  5  to 
8  feet  high.  Other  well-known  species  are  the  acrid 
“Smart-weeds,”  or  “  Water- Peppers,”  of  which  two  ate 
common  in  moist  places.  Another  very  frequent  weed  in 
fields  and  gardens,  is  a  branching  species  2  feet  or  more 
high,  with  a  usually  reddish  stem,  and  leaves  shaped  so 
much  like  those  of  the  peacli  that  it  is  named  Polygonum 
Persicaria,  and  is  known  in  England  as  “Persicary,”  or 
“Peacli-wort,”  but  with  us,  on  account  of  a  large  blackish 
spot  (usually  present)  in  the  center  of  each  leaf,  ns  if  it 
had  been  pressed  by  an  inky  thumb,  it  is  in  this  country 
usually  called  “Lady’s  Thumb ’’and  “BlackHeart  ;  ”  its 
small  greenish  purple  flowers  are  crowded  in  close  oblong 
spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Besides  this,  there 
are  three  other  species  of  a  very  similar  habit  and  aspect, 
and  only  distinguished  from  this  by  botanical  characters, 
which  we  need  not  give,  for  so  far  as  the  cultivator  is 
concerned,  the  plants  are  practically  alike.  All  have 
similar  seeds,  though  differing  in  size,  and  some  minute 
particulars,  but  they  are  sufficiently  like  the  seed  here 
engraved,  (which  is  apparently  that  of  P.  Persicaria),  to 
allow  them  to  be  recognized  under  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Microscope.  They  arc  all  annuals,  and  on  that 
account  less  to  be  dreaded  than  some  perennial  weeds. 
But  they  are  weeds ,  and  will,  if  each  one  gets  a  start, 
occupy  the  place  that  belongs  to  a  clover  plant.  For 
this  reason,  clover-seed  that  contains  any  other  seeds 
than  clover,  is  to  be  regarded  as  foul,  and  should  not  be 
sown.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and  these 
weeds  are  of  little  importance  as  compared  to  “Viper’s 
Bugloss,”  Toad-Flax,  “Canada  Thistle,”  and  others. 
Still  they  rob  the  crop  of  nutriment,  and  rob  the  farmer 
by  occupying  the  land  unprofftably.  Soiv  clean  seeds. 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  313. 

Sundry  Humbugs. 

In  our  warnings  against 
humbugs,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  those  practised 
upon  the  community  in 
general,  and  especially  upon 
the  agricultural  or  rural  por¬ 
tion  thereof.  By  doing 
this,  we  leave  the  field  of 
special  humbugs  untouched, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  general 
H  occupation  or  trade  that  is 
J»  not  afflicted  by  its  peculiar 

frauds . In  investigating 

the  various  humbngb  we  are 
brought  in  contact  with  local 
as  well  as  United  States 
officers,  from  whom  we 
sometimes  learn  new  and 
special  forms  of  rascality, 
but  as  they  do  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  affect  the 
readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  we  do  not  mention  them.  Among  the 
specialties  are  the  various  tricks  played  upon 

KEEPERS  OP  HOTELS ; 

indeed  one  of  these  has  become  a  regular  thing  with  a 
certain  set  of  sharpers.  As  keepers  of  hotels,  especially 
in  small  towns,  are  farmers  also,  and  a  good  number  of 
them  are  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  we  give 
an  account  of  one  which  has  recently  been  the  means  of 
swindling  many  inn  keepers,  especially  in  the  Western 
States.  Scene,  a  hotel  in  a  small  town— but  a  flourishing 
town— in  Illinois..  A  young  man  arrives,  calls  for  the 
best  room  in  the  house.  He  enters  his  name  in  a  bold 
hand  on  the  register  as  Turner,  of  the  jeweiry  house  of 
“Smith  &  Co.,  New  York.  Manufactory  at  Providence, 
R.  I.”  The  first  thing  lie  asks  for  is  letters  ;  finding  that 
there  are  none,  lie  particularly  inquiries  of  the  times  for 
the  arrival  of  the  mail,  as  letters  of  great  importance  were 
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to  meet  hint  there.  Has  had  a  dusty  ride,  it  is  some  time 
before  the  dinner  hour,  and  he  orders  a  bottle  of  the  best 
wine  in  the  house  ;  he  does  not  like  to  drink  alone,  and 
the  landlord  must  help  him  dispose  of  the  bottle.  The 
young  man’s  chief  want  seems  to  be  letters,  and  all  the 
next  day  he  asks  at  every  mail’s  arrival  for  letters.  At  last 
the  looked-for  letter  comes,  ho  hastily  opens  it  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  landlord  and  takes  out  a  check.  He  curses 
the  stupidity  of  the  cashier  of  the  house  in  New  York. 
“  He  might  have  known  that  there  was  no  bank  at  this 
place.  I  charged  him  to  always  send  money  in  a  regis¬ 
tered  letter,  and  here  is  a  confounded  useless  check  (for 
$100  or  $200,  as  may  he).  I  am  notified  that  a  case  of 

samples  are  sent  to - (the  next  town),  where  I  must 

go  at  once,  and  here  I  am  with  nothing  but  this  check.” 
And  more  of  the  same  sort.  The  landlord  is  good-na¬ 
tured,  the  young  man  is  good  looking,  and  free  with  his 
wine,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  landlord  ends  the 
young  man’s  trouble,  and  offers  to  cash  the  check — minus 
the  young  man’s  wine  and  board  bill.  Young  man  is 
very  grateful,  gets  his  check  cashed,  and  starts  to  the 
next  town  for  his  samples.  But  he  does  not  stop  there, 
he  goes  on  to  some  other  place,  as  may  have  been  agreed 
upon,  where  the  same  game  is  played  over  again  ;  the 
same  anxiety  about  letters  ;  the  same  disappointment  at 
receiving  a  check  instead  of  money,  in  a  town  where  there 
was  no  bank,  etc.,  etc.  As  the  checks  are  drawn  on  some 
New  York  Bank,  it  is  a  number  of  days  before  the  land¬ 
lords  discover  that  they  are  mere  worthless  paper,  and 
the  young  man,  who,  of  course,  never  goes  where  he 
says  he  is  going,  is  far  out  of  reach. 

A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  LANDLORDS 

in  the  Western  States  hold  the  worthless  checks  ol 
“  Smith,  Melville  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Jewellers  in  New 
York ;  factory  at  Providence,  R.  1.”  But  of  course  the 
name  is  changed  from  time  to  time.  We  have  some  of 
the  checks,  and  can  say  that,  taken  as  checks,  they  are 
very  pretty _ Here  we  have  again 

CLARK  &  CO.  WITH  A  NEW  NAME. 

In  some  branches  of  science  there  are  books  giving 
synonyms ,  or  the  different  names  by  which  an  animal  or 
a  plant  has  been  called.  We  shall  soon  need  such  a 
list  for  Clark  &  Co.;  it  would  include  Russell  &  Co., 
Hetheridge  &  Co.,  Keyes  &  Co.,  and  we  now  have  to  add 
W.  P.  McCall,  who  hasn’t  a  bit  of  a  “  Co.”  to  his  name. 
But  W.  P.  still  sends  out  the  same  persuasive  circular 
headed  “  A  Decision  at  Last,”  and  informs  people  that 
they  can  get  “  One  lot  of  Gold  Jewelry  (60  Different 
Pieces),  valued  at  $220.00,”  and  that  “  the  percentage  due 
is  $11.00.”  W.  P.,  that,  in  these  hot  days,  is  a  little  too 
much  for  such  jewelry  as  yours ;  seventeen  cents  apiece 
for  Jewelry  things!  We  can  go  down  into  the  back 
woods  of  Maine  and  beat  you  as  to  price.  No  wonder 
your  concern  changes  its  name  so  often  if  it  asks  so  much 
for  Jewelry.  One  of  our  friends  at  Seekonk,  Mass.,  is 
not  a  little  indignant  that  W.  P.  McCall  should  have  sent 
him— who  never  bought  a  lottery  ticket  in  his  life — a  cir¬ 
cular  pretending  to  adjust  some  old  lottery  claim.  This 
is  nothing  to  the  case  of  one  of  our  friends,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  staid  and  steady  goingof  theSociety  of  Friends, 
who  received  a  letter  asking  if  a  certain  signature  was 
his,  and  if  so  he  was  entitled  to  certain  mining  shares  1 
It  only  shows  that  these  chaps  who  buy  their  old  letters 
by  the  thousand,  for  the  sake  of  the  signatures,  are  liable 

to  occasionally  “  wake  up  the  wrong  passenger.” _ The 

circulars  of  that 

CINCINNATI  ART  CONCERN 

now  begin  to  come  in  from  the  Pacific  coast.  We  can 
only  say  to  our  friends  there,  as  we  have  to  those  nearer 
home— Don't.  These  people  profess  to  have  had  a 
“drawing,”  and  anything  that  looks  like  a  game  of 
chance  should  repel  all  right-thinking  people.  The  pic¬ 
tures  said  to  be  drawn,  are  sent  for  a  charge  for  packing, 
and  there  will  be  the  express  charges  to  Oregon,  etc., 
besides.  We  feel  very  sure  that  nothing  can  be  sent 
under  these  terms  worth  paying  the  freight  charges  on. 

THE  NON-EXPLOSIVE  POWDER  CHAP 
is  around  in  Central  New  York  with  his  stuff  to  put  into 
kerosene  lamps  to  prevent  explosions.  It  seems  that 
this  humbug  is  not  dead  yet,  though  we  several  years  ago 
showed  that  the  powder  was  only  common  salt.,  colored 
with  a  little  Prussian  blue,  or  cheap  ultramarine.  It  can 
have  no  possible  effect  upon  oil,  and  if  it  induces  people 
to  use  poor  and  cheap  oils,  it  is  murderously  dangerous. 
The  only  safety  is  in  good  oils  and  good  lamps.  Nothing 
can  make  poor  oils  safe _ A  Vermonter  saw  in  a  lead¬ 

ing  agricultural  paper  an  attractive  advertisement  of 
“CRYSTAL  GLASS  GOBLETS,” 
which  lie  ordered.  After  much  delay,  he  received  a  half 
dozen,  costing  him.  including  express  charges,  $2,  mid 
he  found  them  such  goblets  as  he  “  could  buy  at  any  store 
fora  dollar  a  dozen,  ne  thinks  it  very  wrong  for  the 
paper  to  publish  such  an  advertisement.  We  think  so, 
too;  but  as  the  advertising  columns  of  our  own  paper 
are  all  we  control,  we  don’t  see  how  we  can  help  him. 
...  We  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 


NOVELTY  CATALOGUES, 

so  called,  in  general  terms,  but  to  specify  these  would 
hut  serve  to  advertise  them.  Some  of  them  are  pamph¬ 
lets  of  30  or  more  pages,  and  offer  a  remarkable  lot  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  some  of  which  are  mere  toys,  or  harmless  enough, 
but  intermingled  with  these— and  hardly  concealed  by 
them— are  offered  things  of  the  most  pernicious  charac¬ 
ter.  For  example,  in  a  publication  of  this  kind  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  have  offered :  “  Spy-glasses,  an  article  valu¬ 
able  to  every  farmer;”  next,  several  trashy  books,  and 
then  “  Transparent  Cards,”  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  to  those  who  know  what  they  are,  and  those 
who  do  not  know  them,  get  a  very  broad  hint  in  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  pictures  “  are  of  such  an  intensely 
interesting  character  that  our  agents  retail  them  at  fabu¬ 
lous  prices.”  Every  possible  trick  is  resorted  to,  to  get 
the  addresses  of  school-children  of  both  sexes,  and  they 
are  then  plied  with  advertisements  of  the  kind  above 
quoted. . .  .Here  is  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Washington 
Territory,  from  which  we  infer  that  one  of  his  clients 
has  received 

“a  package  of  jewelry” 

from  one  of  the  many  dealers  in  the  bogus  article  in 
New  York.  The  lawyer  asks  ns  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  if  we  find  the  concern  to  be,  as  he  believes  it,  a 
fraud,  to  expose  it,— No,  we  thank  you.  It  is  altogether 
too  hot  weather  for  us  to  go  up  towards  Union  square, 
to  learn  what  we  already  know.  We  know  that  a  con¬ 
cern  that  sends  jewelry  to  one  who  has  not  ordered  it, 
especially  of  that  kind  which  sells  for  $30,  and  will  bring 
at  retail  $135,  need  not  be  looked  after.  It  is  an  old 
dodge.  A  bogus  jewelry  chap  on  Broadway  sends  to  J. 
A.,  in  Washington  Territory,  a  parcel  by  express.  J.  A. 
receives  parcel,  pays  charges  on  it.  In  due  time  a  bill 
comes,  which  J.  A.  does  not  pay.  After  a  while  comes  a 
shyster  lawyer,  to  collect  the  bill;  he  can  prove  that  J.  A. 
took  the  parcel  from  the  Express  office ;  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  he  ordered  it,  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  stuff.  The  only  safe  way  is,  not 
to  receive  packages  from  the  Express,  unless  one  has 
been  previously  notified  of  their  contents.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  an  officer  of  wide  experience  that  some  of  the 
subordinates  in  the  Express  offices— well,  to  say  the 
least— do  not  try  very  hara  to  prevent  such  swindles  as 
these  ot  forwarding  packages  of  iewelry  to  those  who 
have  never  ordered  them—  Moral : 

scrutinize  all  express  parcels 
with  care _ So  many  letters  on  medicai  matters  had  ac¬ 

cumulated  that  we  last  month  treated  them  in  a  special 
article  on  “Medical  Matters,”  and  so 

ON  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES, 

we  advise  every  young  man  who  thinks  he  has  some 
trouble — we  say,  “thinks,”  for  such  troubles  arc  largely 
imaginary — to  let  alone  an  “  doctors  ”  and  combinations 
of  doctors  calling  themselves  “Institutes,”  and  adver¬ 
tising  to  cure  such  troubles.  We  do  not  know  that  all 
are  equally  viie,  but  we  have  known  of  cases  in  which 
chaps,  calling  themselves  “  doctors,”  and  “  Institutes,” 
have  threatened  to  expose  young  men  with  unfortunate, 
but  not  immoral  troubles,  to  their  families  and 
friends,  except  for  a  certain  weekly  pay.  Any  ene 
who  advertises  to  cure  any  particular  disease,  at  once 
cuts  himself  off  from  all  fellowship  with  regular  medicai 
men,  and  is  an  outcast  from  the  profession.  Have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  such,  whether  they  are  banded  together, 
or  prey  singly  on  the  unsuspecting,  but  go  to  some  real 
physician,  in  whom  you  can  have  confidence,  and  let  all 
advertisers  thoroughly  alone  ...Abbey,  the  Buffalo 
quack,  who  has,  under  pretence  of  sending  a 
PUZZLE  PICTURE, 

succeeded  in  bringing  his  nasty  book  to  the  knowledge 
of  decent  people,  claims  to  have  sent  out  millions  of  his 
“ Toll-gate ”  pictures.  His  dodge  is  to  offer  a  “puzzle 
picture,”  and  family  and  religious  papers  have  adver¬ 
tised  it,  apparently  without  question  as  to  what  it  would 
lead  to.  A  very  coarse  “  puzzle  ”  picture  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  envelope  is  sent,  and  on  the  back  are  the 
announcement  of  books  and  medicines,  such  as  no  decent 
person  has  any  need  of,  and  which  young  persons  need 
know  nothing  about.  The  chap  is  out  with  a  new  pic¬ 
ture,  which  he  sends  to  every  post  office  in  the  country 
for  distribution.  The  P.M.  at  a  small  office  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  writes  that  hundreds  have  come  to  his  little  office 
in  packages  of  25  or  30,  with  a  request  that  they  he  dis¬ 
tributed.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  one  Post 
Master — no  doubt  there  are  hundreds  more — who  will  not 

engage  in  any  such  dirty  work _ “A  Victim”  in  Penn. 

writes  that  he  lm3  taken  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  some 

“  ANTI-FAT  ”  COMPOUND, 

with  a  view  to  reduce  corpulence,  and  that  while  taking 
the  stuff  he  lias  gained  just  ten  pounds  1  and  asks  what 
he  shall  do.  Evidently  one  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  taking 
the  stuff',  ne  may,  no  doubt,  find  useful  hints  as  to  diet 
and  exercise  in  Banting’s  work  on  Corpulence,  which 
has  been  reprinted  in  this  country.  Our  general  advice, 
to  take  no  secret  compound  whatever,  applies  here.... 


We  thought  that  the  medical  part  of  our  budget  was  of 
a  rather  tame  kind — but  we  were  wrong.  Here  we  have 
that  in  “The  Little  Blue  and  White  Book,”  which  we 
only  before  had  in  a  poor  shabby  black  and  white  cir¬ 
cular.  It  is  ; 

“NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  DEATH. 

Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction— (If  we  mistake  not 
that  has  been  mentioned  before)— The  True  History 
of  Unokas  Pilindias.”  That  is  all  on  the  “  Kiver  ”  in 
blue  and  white— and  very  pretty  it  looks.  We  read  on 
the  first  page  on  the  inside  “Truth  Stranger  than  Fic¬ 
tion,”  which  we  insist  is  not  an  original  remark,  and 
“Mistaken  Identity  of  a  Disease  we  are  all  subject  to. 
How,  after  two  years  of  suffering,  the  Patient  was  cured 
by  an  Indian  Squaw”— it  is  a  touching  story,  and 
we  have  already  told  it  in  these  columns.  Like  all  such 
stories  it  has  its  moral,  which  is,  take  “Unokas  Pil 
indias  and  Live” — or  “Neglect  them  and  Die.”  It  is 
too  hot  this  July  night  to  think  which  we  will  do,  but  as 
forUnoka,  “Inventor  of  Unoka’s  Pilindias,”  of  whom 
a  portrait  is  given,  she  looks  as  if,  had  she  turned  her 
hand  to  it,  could  do  a  powerful  amount  of  washing.  But 
on  the  last  page  of  the  cover  we  have  a  portrait— not  of 
Miss  LTnoka  Pilindias  again,  but  of  her  arm  only.  We 
know  it  is  hers,  not  only  because  it  is  so  labelled,  bufc 
from  the  big  development  of  muscle,  which  could  only 
come  of  washing  ;  that  arm  has  a  hand,  and  that  hand- 
squeezes  five  snakes,  such  as  were  never  seen  before: 
She  has  an  awful  power  of  squeeze,  and  the  way  she 
makes  them  snakes  spout  fireworks  is  just  stunning. 
There  is  a  most  pathetic  appeal  on  the  last  page  of  this 
pamphlet  to  “Dear Reader”  the  writer  believes,  or 
says  he  does,  that  should  we  have  “any  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  referred  to  in  his  little  blue  and  white  book, 
we  will  give  Unoka’s  Pilindias  a  trial  ”— to  which 
we  say  most  assuredly  not.  We  shall  avoid,  and  advise 
all  others  to  avoid  all  such  out-and-out  quackery. 


Oleomavgarinc  and  t-lie  Butter  Market* 

— It  is  worth  while  for  dairymen  to  consider  whether 
present  low  prices  of  butter  and  cheese,  are  influenced 
by  oleomargarine.  Years  ago  the  American  Agriculturist 
pointed  out  the  certain  result  of  its  competition  with 
honest  butter  and  cheese;  viz.,  lower  prices  and  difficulty 
of  sale.  Now-  the  truth  of  (lie  statement  is  apparent, 
and  even  the  gilt-edged  product  of  the  dairy,  which  can¬ 
not  be  produced  for  less  than  50  cents  per  pound,  goes  a 
begging  at  25,  while  the  “  Dairy  Company’s  ”  product, 
olemargarine,  buttefine,  and  other  compounds  of  ren¬ 
dered  fat  and  sour  milk,  are  driving  true  dairy  butter  out 
of  the  market.  Well,  perhaps  dairymen  have  none  to 
thank  for  it  more  than  themselves.  Their  leaders  in 
conventions,  have  glorified  and  advertised  this  stuff p 
professors  have  “  essayed  ”  upon  it.  and  have  proved  in 
the  very  teeth  of  its  natural  opponents,  that  it  was  really 
as  good,  if  not  better,  than  genuine  butter:  that  it  pos¬ 
sessed  all  its  virtues,  and  none  of  its  faults  ;  while  dairy¬ 
men  6tnpidly  let  this  tiling  go  on,  and  permitted  the 
oleomargarine  men  to  filch  away  their  markets,  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  dairymen  have  been  willing,  who  shall  say 
nay  ?  but  on  behalf  of  the  innocent  consumers,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  protest,  and  shall  continue,  while  waste  fat  is 
palmed  upon  them  for  pure  butter. 


The  Beet-Sugar  Industry  of  France. 

In  1824,  France  produced  a  total  of  15,000  tons  of  beet- 
sugar,  in  over  100  factories.  In  1837,  the  product  was- 
49,000  tons.  France,  since  that  time,  has  doubled  the 
product  of  beet-sugar  every  ten  years.  In  1820,  the  pro¬ 
duct  was  only  2  lbs.  for  each  inhabitant ;  in  1865,  it  was- 
fourteen  pounds  per  capita.  Since  1865,  except  in  the- 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  seaboard,  no  sugar  is  seen  or 
used  in  Franee  except  the  beet-sugar.  The  same  ia 
true  of  Germany.  This  is  almost  the  only  sugar  used1 
in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  or  Munich.. 
In  1837.  the  yield  of  beets  per  acre  was  twelve  tons 
priced  per  ton.  In  1865,  the  yield  was  sixteen  tons  per 
acre ;  price  $3.25.  The  percentage  of  sugar  contained  in, 
the  beets,  in  1837,  was  10  per  cent ;  in  1865,  11$  per  cent- 
The  cost  in  1837  was  7  cts.  per  pound  ;  in  1865,  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  four  cents  per  pound.  Thus,  it  has  required, 
nearly  a  half  century  to  establish  this  great  and  valuable- 
industry  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  on  such  a  basis  as 
to  defy  competition,  and  we  now  have  tlie  benefit  of 
their  experience.  It  has  been  the  result  of  careful  and 
continued  attention  to  thus  increase  the  product,  as  well 
as  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet,  and  this  by 
studying  carefully  its  natural  laws,  and  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  chemical  knowledge  and  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  to  extract  the  sweet  therefrom,  to  purify  it,, 
aud  render  it  suitable  for  the  most  fastidious  tastes. 
This  sketch,  while  relating  mainly  to  France,  applies 
also  to  the  rest  of  Continental  Europe  ;  France  only  led! 
in  the  race.  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  growth  of  the- 
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industry  up  to  1865,  and  since  that  time  its  continued 
success  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics :  Total  pro¬ 
duct  of  beet-sugar  in  1853,  200,000  tons  ;  total  product  of 
beet-sugar  in  1863,  452,000  tons  ;  total  product  of  beet- 
sugar  in  1873,  952.000  tons.  It  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  established  industries  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
only  awaits  the  judicious  application  of  capital  and  la¬ 
bor  to  establish  it  on  any  suitable  soil,  and  in  any  proper 
locality.  The  permanent  effects  produced  on  agriculture 
in  France  by  the  cultivation  of  beet-sugar  have  been  as¬ 
tonishing.  In  the  cane-sugar  districts,  no  other  crop  is 
to  be  seen,  while  cattle,  sheep,  and  bogs  are  few.  In  the 
beet-sugar  districts  of  Central  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fields  are  crowded  with  the  greatest  diversity  of 
crops,  such  as  beets,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  cultivated  grasses.  No  farmer  there  need 
to  be  told  which  system  is  the  most  enduring.  On  a 
great  public  occasion,  the  following  significant  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  placed  on  a  triumphal  arch :  “  Before  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  beet-sugar,  the  arrondissement  of  Valenci¬ 
ennes  produced  695,590  bushels  of  wheat,  and  fattened 
700  oxen.  Since  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  was  in¬ 
troduced,  the  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes  has  pro¬ 
duced  1,157.750  bushels  of  wheat,  and  has  fattened  11,500 
oxen.-’  A  farm  of  832  acres  in  France,  the  product  of 
which,  with  the  ordinary  farming,  amounted  to  $8,000 
per  annum,  with  six  years  of  beet-sugar  cultivation,  pro¬ 
duced  $41,200  per  annum.  Another  farm,  of  295  acres, 
produced  5,225  bushels  of  wheat,  2.500  tons  of  beets,  and 
fattened  150  head  of  cattle,  per  annum.  The  farmers  at¬ 
tributed  their  success  as  cultivators  entirely  to  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  barn-yard  manure,  which  the  beet-pulp 
gives  to  the  stock,  enabling  them  also  to  effect  an  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  the  soil.  The  improved  and  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  profitable  culture  of  the  land  conse¬ 
quent  upon  beet-culture  is  now  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  wherever  the  beet  is  cultivated,  lands  ad¬ 
vance  in  value,  and  wages  take  the  same  direction.  Cows 
fatten  upon  the  leaves  and  pulp,  and  also  produce  more 
and  better  flavored  butter  and  milk  than  when  fed  on 
grasses ;  so  that  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  beet 
adds  to  the  supply  of  bread,  butter,  and  meat ;  and 
these— the  leading  necessities  of  man’s  existence — stim¬ 
ulate  and  aid  each  other. 

Varieties  Used— Harvesting:  and 
Storing:  the  Crop. 

The  varieties  of  sugar-beet  most  extensively  used  are 
the  White  Sugar,  or  Silesian,  the  Imperial,  and  the 
Quidlingbnrger,  and  they  penetrate  the  soil  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches.  The  most  desirable  weight  is  from 
1J  to  4  pounds  each.  Their  greatest  diameter  is  from 
three  to  six  inches.  Large  or  overgrown  beets  are 
very  poor  for  sugar.  If  the  soil  is  cultivated  to  a  suit¬ 
able  depth,  the  beet-root  will  grow  entirely  beneath  the 
surface  ;  but  when  the  ordinary  cultivation  is  used,  being 
unable  to  attain  its  length  below  the  surface,  it  will 
extend  above  the  ground;  where,  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
rays,  it  is  injured,  and  less  productive.  Any  soil  that 
is  suitable  for  wheat,  which  has  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion— the  longer  the  better — that  admits  of  deep  tillage, 
clear  of  stones,  with  a  clay  tendency,  is  suitable  for 
beets.  The  soil  of  Maryland  is  well  adaptedfor  growing 
beets,  and.  in  fact,  many  parts  of  nearly  all  the  older 
States  of  the  Union ;  and  the  industry  ought  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  introduced  into  this  country  at  an  early  day. 

An  Old  French  Farmer. 


Some  Bee  Notes  for  August. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 


Since  the  writing  of  July  “  Notes,”  the  outlook  for  bee¬ 
keepers  has  assumed  a  much  more  encouraging  aspect. 
The  very  warm  days  of  the  last  of  June  and  the  first  of 
July,  have,  in  a  degree,  retarded  the  rapid  gathering  of 
honey.  During  extremely  warm  weather,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  ventilate  each  hive,  and  to  keep  the 
apiary  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the 
combs  are  liable  to  be  melted  down.  Follow  directions 
given  last  month,  and  remove  box-honey  from  the  hives 
as  fast  as  the  boxes  are  well  filled.  In  localities  where 
buckwheat  and  other  late  forage  abounds,  the  boxes  re¬ 
moved  may  be  replaced  with  empty  ones.  Each  bee¬ 
keeper  must  learn  the  honey  resources  of  his  special 
locality,  and  not  continue  adding  boxes  too  late  in  the 
season,  as  the  boxes  may  not  be  filled,  and  hence  may 
get  soiled  and  unfit  for  use.  After  removing  boxes  the 
bees  may  he  driven  from  them  with  smoke ;  or  the  boxes 
may  be  placed  in  an  empty  hive,  box,  or  barrel,  and  a 
cloth  thrown  over  it,  leaving  a  slight  opening  at  one  side, 
where  the  bees  may  pass  out  and  return  to  their  hives. 
Box-honey  should  be  examined  occasionally,  to  see  that 
the  moth-worm  is  not  injuring  it.  If  only  a  few  are 
found,  they  may  be  removed,  but  if  badly  affected,  the 
worms  should  be  killed  by  placing  the  boxes  in  another 
box,  and  smoking  them  with  brimstone.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  extract  the  honey  from  the  body  of  the  hive, 


so  late  in  the  season  that  the  bees  can  not  gather  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  to  winter  upon.  Allowing  bees  to  swarm 
late  is  often  objectionable  for  the  same  reason.  We 
should  have  the  requisites  for  successful  wintering  in 
mind,  even  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Honey  Yield. — I  have  selected  a  very  strong  swarm 
of  Italian  bees,  and  have  given  it  very  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  furnishing  extra  combs  from  time  to  time,  and,  in 
fact,  have  endeavored  to  secure  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  in  every  respect.  At  present,  it  contains  thirty- 
two  (32)  movable  combs.  I  propose  to  extract  the  honey 
from  these  combs,  with  the  honey  extractor,  during  the 
entire  season,  returning  the  empty  combs  to  be  refilled  ; 
and  will  report  dates  and  amount  of  honey  taken  at  each 
time  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  these  “Notes.” 
The  first  honey  was  taken  July  5th,  amounting  to  90  lbs. 


How  the  Fourth  was  Celebrated  at 
“Houghton  Farm.” 

Those  who  think  that  the  national  holiday  can  only  be 
properly  celebrated  by  going  somewhere — anywhere  away 
from  the  farm,  and  that  a  plenty  of  powder  and  punch 
are  necessary  to  a  proper  enjoyment  of  the  day,  may 
take  a  hint  from  the  manner  in  which  the  last  Fourth 
was  celebrated  at  “Houghton  Farm.”  This  farm  is  a 
beautiful  spot  among  the  mountains  of  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  hereafter  by  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  the 
present,  that,  taking  all  its  departments  together,  a  good¬ 
ly  number  of  hands  are  employed,  the  head  farmer,  and 
some  others,  having  families  upon  the  place.  The  Cele¬ 
bration  was  quite  impromptu,  and  owed  its  success  to 
the  heartiness  with  which  all  entered  into  the  scheme. 
There  were  the  proprietor,  his  family,  and  his  guests  (of 
which  the  writer  was  one),  and  the  various  farm  hands, 
conspicuous  among  whom  was  the  head  stable-man.  the 
prime  mover  in  the  out-door  sports,  one  and  all  bent 
upon  having  a  good  time — each  one  being  desirous  of  do¬ 
ing  something  to  help.  Where  such  a  spirit  prevails, 
each  desirous  to  please,  and  of  being  pleased,  the  rest  is 
not  difficult.  The  very  near  neighbors  were  invited,  and 
as  those  farther  away  had  wind  of  the  doings,  there 
was,  by  4  o’clock,  quite  a  large  assemblage  in  and 
around  the  field  where  the  first  performances  took  place. 
Friendly  clouds  made  active  exercise  tolerable,  and  the 
young  men,  encouraged  by  prizes,  which  ranged  from 
small  sums  of  money,  to  “the  makings”  of  a  corduroy 
snit,  entered  into  the  sports  with  a  will.  First  came  a 
game  of  “  Blind  Man’s  Buff,”  in  which  each  blinded  man 
had  a  straw-stuffed  canvass  club,  with  which  he  was  to 
hit  one  of  the  number  who  was  not  blinded,  and  he  carried 
a  bell  as  a  guide  to  his  whereabouts.  There  was,  of 
course,  much  hitting  of  every  one  but  the  right  one,  and 
much  amusement  was  afforded.  Then  there  was  a  foot,  race 
of  100  yards,  in  which  length  of  leg  plainly  told.  In  con¬ 
trast  came  a  sack  race,  wherein  a  dozen,  each  with 
legs  and  arms  confined  in  a  sack,  started,  while  but  few, 
on  account  of  tumbles,  reached  the  mark.  Next  there 
was  diving  for  a  coin  at  the  bottom  of  a  tub  of  water,  the 
winner  to  fish  it  out  with  his  month.  This,  which  made 
great  sport,  was  followed  by  a  wheel-barrow  race,  in 
which  the  blind-folded  contestants  showed  much  skill. 
The  last,  and  most  amusing  race  was  of  25  yards,  each 
each  one  carrying  a  pail  of  water  on  his  head;  the  one 
who  had  the  most  water  in  his  pail  on  reaching  the  goal, 
being  the  winner.  There  was  of  course  much  spilling  of 
water  and  wetting  of  clothes,  but  there  was  much  fun  al¬ 
so,  and  those  who  came  in  the  wettest  seemed  to  langh 
the  most  heartily.  The  contestants  in  these  games,  and 
others,  were  considerately  supplied  with  iced  “switch- 
el  ”  (molasses  and  water  spiced  with  ginger).  The 
crowning  portion  of  the  out-door  sports  was  a  tub-race, 
participated  in  by  three  guests  at  the  farm.  This  took 
place  in  Awassema  Creek,  and,  like  all  such  races,  was  a 
series  of  false  starts  and  complete  duckings,  which, 
though  exceedingly  laughable,  need  not  be  recorded. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  tne  happy  possessor  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  tin  cup,  as  a  mark  of  his  prowess  in  the  tubby  line. 
The  tub-race  ended  the  daylight  amusements.  In  the 
evening  there  was  another  gathering  in  front  of  the 
dwelling  house,  where  a  part  of  the  broad  veranda  had 
been  enclosed  to  form  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of  shad¬ 
ow-pictures  and  tableaux,  which  were  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  family  and  visitors  to  an  audience  which 
included  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  day's  sports, 
and  the  neighbors.  The  most  pathetic  history  of  Mary 
Jane,  and  other  things,  were  effectively  shown  as  shadow- 
pictures.  Songs  were  sung.  The  lady  of  the  house  read  the 
old  story  of  Ginevra,  but  ever  new  as  told  in  Rogers’ 
verse,  as  a  prelude  to  a  beautiful  tableau  picture  of  a 
bride.  The  appearance  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  as  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  excited  much  enthusiasm,  which 
found  vent  in  the  singing  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner” 
by  the  company.  At  length  the  “  Flower  of  the  Family” 


appeared  with  a  “good  night”  candle,  when  the  audi¬ 
ence  left  after  singing  “America,”  and  showing  their  ap¬ 
preciation  by  hearty  parting  cheers. — Here  was  a  celebra¬ 
tion  which  was  enjoyed  by  many,  brought  no  risk  of  fire, 
and  did  not  cost  one-twentieth  of  what  is  usually  spent 
in  fizz  and  bang.  It  was  extemporized  from  materials  at 
hand,  and  with  the  desire  to  please  and  readiness  to  be 
pleased  on  the  part  of  ail,  was  a  real  success.  We  give 
this  brief  account  of  it.  that  those  who  may  next  year  be 
puzzled  to  know  “  what  to  do  on  the  4th,”  may  profit  by 
the  hint;  for  such  a  completely  successful,  really  pleasing, 
yet  quite  inexpensive  and  thoroughly  harmless  celebra¬ 
tion  as  that  at  “  Houghton  Farm,”  is  possible  on  many  a 
farm  throughout  the  broad  land,  and  if  not  always  prac¬ 
ticable  upon  a  single  farm,  a  neighborhood  celebration 
may  be  carried  out  upon  the  same  plan. 


Thinning  Hoots, — The  yield  of  roots,  as  well 
as  their  feeding  value,  depends  largely  upon  a 
proper  thinning  of  the  plants.  Large  roots  are  by 
no  means  worth  the  most.  In  an  experimental  crop, 
grown  in  England,  small  Swede  turnips  which 
yielded  20  tons  per  acre,  were  found  to  contain  as 
much  dry  substance  as  large  ones  which  yielded  40 
tons  per  acre — the  excess  of  20  tons  being  wholly 
water.  The  small  plants  were  thinned  out  to  a  few 
inches  apart ;  the  larger  ones  to  14  or  16  inches. 
As  the  thinning  of  root  crops  should  be  done  at 
once,  these  facts  are  worthy  of  notice  and  con¬ 
sideration.  When  the  crop  is  in  vigorous  growth, 
the  plants  should  be  thinned  so  that  those  remain¬ 
ing  may  have  a  space  between  them  equal  to  their 
own  diameter,  and  no  more.  This  will  prevent 
overgrowth,  and  cause  the  roots  to  be  solid  and 
well  shaped. 


Western  Immigration. — The  unexampled 
increase  in  the  current  of  emigration  westward  of 
the  present  season,  is  remarkable.  A  fair  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  movement,  may  be  gathered  from 
a  statement  of  the  sales  of  land  by  land  grant  rail¬ 
roads  during  the  first  four  months  of  1878,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1877.  Last  year,  the  sales  from  January  1st  to  May 
1st,  were  26,601  acres  ;  this  year,  967,151  acres,  in 
value  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  increase  is  32£  times. 
In  this  are  not  included  the  vast  number  of  home¬ 
steads  or  pre-emption  entries  along  the  routes  of 
these  roads,  which  far  surpass  in  number  the  set¬ 
tlements  upon  purchased  lands.  The  rush  west¬ 
ward  consists  in  great  part  of  mechanics  and  labor¬ 
ing  men  who  hope  to  improve  their  circumstances 
by  working  for  themselves  instead  of  for  others, 
and  of  business  men  who  have  succumbed  to  the 
pressure  of  too  many  men  in  trade.  It  is  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  great  increase  in  production  will  in¬ 
juriously  affect  the  interests  of  farmers  elsewhere. 
Every  car-load  of  produce  grown  in  the  West,  or 
elsewhere  in  fact,  gives  work  for  many  hands  in 
transporting  and  manufacturing  ;  it  creates  also  a 
market  for  tools,  clothes,  stock,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries,  which  in  the  aggregate  makes  employment 
for  thousands.  Thus  general  industry  is  excited, 
and  the  increased  product  is  needed  to  feed  those 
whose  labor  is  required  to  dispose  of  it,  at  home,  as 
well  as  for  enlarging  foreign  markets. 


More  Wheat  to  the  Acre. 

That  the  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  thirty  bushel  wheat- 
crops  are  not  the  largest  that  any  good  wheat-  soil 
is  capable  of  producing,  is  a  fact  patent  to  every 
intelligent  farmer ;  yet  thousands  go  on  raising 
these  comparatively  unprofitable  crops,  even  though 
the  means  is  at  hand  for  largely  increasing  them.  It 
is  really  quite  within  the  possibilities  of  any  farm 
suitable  for  raising  wheat  at  all,  to  grow  an  average 
crop  of  over  30  bushels  per  acre ;  and  40,  50,  and 
even  60  bushels  may  reasonably  be  expected  under 
proper  culture.  Such  crops  are  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception  on  good  English  wheat  farms, 
but  are  quite  rare  in  this  country. 

The  cost  of  fitting  the  soil,  of  seed,  sowing,  in¬ 
terest  on  the  land,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the 
stock  and  implements  required  are  the  same  for  a 
small  as  for  a  large  crop  ;  and  the  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing  is  but  little  more  in  the  latter  case.  So  that 
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the  difference  between  a  10  and  a  30  bushel  crop  is 
nearly  all  profit.  But  how  shall  this  extra  20  bush¬ 
els  profit  per  acre  be  gained  ?  By  the  use  of  suffi¬ 
cient  manure,  to  make  the  increase.  The  fact  that 
extra  manuring  makes  an  addition  to  the  crop 
which  is  nearly  all  profit,  is  a  fact  seldom  realized 
by  farmers  ;  but  such  ie  the  case,  as  most  will  ad¬ 
mit,  after  considering  the  above  statements.  The 
spreading  of  sis  cords  of  stable  manure  on  two 
acres  of  land  may  not  produce  a  crop  which  will 
more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  its  production  ;  put 
the  same  manure  on  one  acre,  and  the  chances  are 
that  just  as  much  wheat  will  be  harvested,  and  at 
little  more  than  half  the  cost.  For  the  generality 
of  farmers  it  would  be  a  safe  rule  to  use  what  stable 
manure  they  nave  on  half  the  area  it  is  now  applied 
to.  But  to  get  the  largest  return  from  the  farm, 
and  to  utilize  every  acre,  is  a  laudable  ambition  of 
every  good  farmer.  To  do  this,  he  cannot  depend 
— as  many  do — on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
or  on  stable  manure ;  but  he  must  resort  to  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers,  which  can  now  be  bought  with 
safety  of  reliable  dealers,  with  reasonable  certainty 
of  getting  what  is  bargained  for.  This  piecing  out 
of  the  farm  and  soil  resources  by  use  of  honest 
manufactured  manures  is  working  a  revolution  in 
American  agriculture  ;  and  in  no  department  may 
it  be  better  considered  than  in  grain  fanning.  In 
the  use  of  these  fertilizers,  however,  the  same  rule 
applies  as  with  stable  manure  :  that  while  a  certain 
small  amount  per  acre  may  only  produce  a  crop 
large  enough  to  pay  expenses,  half  as  much  more 
may  cause  a  handsome  profit.  We  would  not  ad¬ 
vise,  however,  that  a.  novice  in  the  use  of  fertilizers 
should  go  to  large  expense  at  first,  but  recommend 
small  beginnings,  though  boldness  may  perhaps 
lead  to  a  surprising  success.  When  practicable, 
the  farmer  may  make  a  good  wheat  manure  of  300 
lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  containing  ammo¬ 
nia  (i.  e.,  made  of  fresh  bone),  or  the  same  amount 
of  fine  bone  composted  for  three  months  ;  this  for 
use  on  an  acre.  Apply  also — not  mixing  the  two — 
all  the  unleached  wood-ashes  that  can  be  got.  An 
occasional  liberal  dressing  of  lime  will  improve 
wheat  land  which  is  already  rich  in  organic  matter. 

But  to  grow  wheat  at  a  profit,  the  question  of 
fertility  is  not  the  only  point  to  be  considered.  In 
all  the  older  States,  wheat-growing,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  requires  the  best  kind  of  farming.  The  best  seed 
must  be  selected  :  for  with  poor  seed,  the  best  cul¬ 
ture  practised  can  not  produce  a  good  crop.  The 
variety  chosen  should  be  both  prolific  and  hardy. 
The  soil,  as  a  rule,  should  be  a  fine  clay  loam,  wrell 
drained,  and  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  organic  matter.  The  plowing  should  be 
only  6  or  7  inches  deep,  the  soil  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
ized  and  compact,  with  all  the  clods  on  the  surface  ; 
the  seed  drilled  in  early,  and  rolled,  and  the  rowrs 
far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  several  cultivations. 
Then,  with  a  good  season,  and  comparative  freedom 
from  insects  and  disease,  and  the  use  of  proper  im¬ 
plements  in  harvesting,  a  large  and  profitable  crop 
may  be  expected.  In  the  virgin  soils  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  West,  remunerative  crops  may  perhaps  still 
be  raised  by  the  old  careless  methods,  but  the  time 
is  close  at  hand  when  all  these  conditions  will  apply 
there  as  well  as  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 


Beet  Sugar  Company  of  Maine. — An  offi¬ 
cial  circular  from  this  Company  at  Portland,  is 
evidence  that  something  practical  in  the  way  of 
making  beet  sugar  in  that  State  is  intended.  The 
circular  contains  directions  for  cultivation,  and  a 
statement  that  more  tha  i  2,000  farmers  have  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  this  enterprise.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  sugar-beet  from  which  sugar  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  a  profit,  is  still  a  matter  of  experiment. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  any  locality  are  important 
points,  and  success  cannot  be  assured  until  these 
are  known  to  be  favorable.  The  business  is  one  in 
which  success  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  small 
economies,  as  well  as  skillful  management — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  utilization  of  the  refuse  pulp  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  importance.  The  profit  in  this  last 
item  alone,  has  often  sufficed  in  European  factories 
to  turn  the  balance  towards  success,  and  neglect  of 
it,  has  resulted  in  a  failure  of  the  whole  business. 


Laundry  Machinery. 

At  first  thought,  one  might  think  that  very  few 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  steam  laundry  machinery  ;  but  when  it  is 
known  that  this  journal  is  taken  generally  at  all  insti- 


Fig.  1.— BALDWIN’S  STEAM  MANGLE. 


tutions,  such  as  asylums,  State  institutions, boarding- 
schools,  colleges,  summer  hotels,  etc.,  having  farms 
attached  to  supply  the  large  number  of  people  at 
such  places  with  fresh  garden  and  stable  products — 
when  this  fact  is  understood,  the  reason  is  clear. 
The  managers  of  these  establishments  find  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  great  value  in  their  farm 
operations,  and  also  in  their  large  households.  As 
of  interest  to  this  large  class  of  our  readers,  wc 
present  an  illustration  of  “Baldwin’s  Steam  Man¬ 
gle,”  (fig.  1),  made  by  the  Standard  Laundry  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  of  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
advantages  of  such  an  apparatus  are  claimed  to  be, 
the  saving  of  labor  and  fuel,  and  less  damage  to 
the  clothing  smoothed.  Only  those  who  kuow  the 


Fig.  2. — STANDARD  POWER  WASHER. 


heat  and  hard  work  of  ironing  for  a  small  family,  can 
fully  appreciate  the  relief  that  a  machine  like  this 
affords  when  the  family  numbers  hundreds.  The 
same  concern  also  manufacture  steam  washing- 
machines.  Fig.  2  represents  the  “  Standard  Power 
Washer,”  used  exclusively  for  collars  and  cuffs. 
This  house  also  makes  superior  hand-mangles  and 
washing-machines  for  family  use. 


Cow  Milkers. 

— - 

In  the  June  American  Agriculturist  was  published 
an  article  describing  a-  cow  milker,  which  operated 
by  means  of  silver  tubes  inserted  into  the  cow’s 
teats,  and  connected  with  tubes  of  rubber.  There 
are  several  milkers  now  offe  ed  with  considerable 
rivalry  between  dealers  as  to  the  claimed  merits 
of  their  respective  implements,  and  a  consequent 
large  number  of  inquiries  from  our  readers  con¬ 
cerning  them.  We  have  so  canvassed  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  to  come  to  the  following  conclusion : 
Several  have  found  that,  although  the  apparatus 
worked  well  at  first,  after  a  while  it  made  the  cow’s 
teats  sore  ;  others  find  that  the  yield  is  lessened  ; 
others  still  use  it,  and  have  for  some  time,  with  uni¬ 
formly  good  results,  and  are  much  pleased  with  the 
apparatus.  We  have  seen  some  cows  stand  quietly 
under  its  working,  while  others  were  restless  and 
dissatisfied.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  had  a  milker  in  use  for  two 
months,  and  says  of  it : — “  The  supply  of  milk  is 
steady,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  quantity 
drawn  by  the  tubes  or  by  hand.  During  the  past 
hot  weather,  when  the  yield  might  be  expected  to 


fall  off,  It  has  kept  up  to  the  usual  amount.  There 
is  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  teats  in  any  way  ; 
certainly  no  injury  has  as  yet  occurred.  But  we  find 
it  necessary  to  give  some  caution  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  tubes.  The  membrane  lining  the  teats  is 
delicate,  and  if  the  tubes  are  not  inserted  with 
special  care,  the  cow  resists,  showing  that  it  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  her.  By  using  care,  however,  and  giving  the 
tube  a  screwing  motion,  there  seems  to  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  cow  shows  no  objection.”  On  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  safest  conclusion  for  farmers 
generally  will  be,  that  when  the  milking  is  done  by 
a  careful,  intelligent  man,  without  prejudice  against 
new  implements,  the  cow  milker  will  be  a  success. 
But  when  the  milking  is  intrusted  to  ordinary 
workmen,  there  are  strong  doubts  of  its  being  of 
any  value  as  a  labor-saving  apparatus,  even  if  it  be 
not  a  positive  injury  to  the  cows.  In  short,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  recommend  any  of  the  milking 
appliances  so  far  introduced,  for  general  use  by 
farmers.  As  to  the  three  milkers  recently  placed 
before  our  readers  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  we  see  no  special  merit 
in  any  one  not  possessed  by  the  others,  as  they  are 
essentially  the  same  in  principle.  If  there  is  any 
difference,  it  maybe  that  the  tubes  described  in  the 
June  number  have  a  smoother  surface  and  large 
holes,  and  so  reduce  the  friction  to  a  minimum, 
while  still  allowing  a  ready  flow  of  milk  and  easy 
cleansing. 


Some  English  Notes. 

A  Great  Estate.— To  illustrate  the  grand  scale 
on  which  some  of  the  English  estates  are  laid  out, 
I  may  mention  that  the  Chatsworth  Estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  contains  2,000  acres,  which  he 
retains  for  his  private  park  and  flower  garden,  be¬ 
sides  thousands  more  that  are  rented  for  farming. 
His  park  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  which  cut 
I  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  no  other 
!  house  than  his  own  can  be  seen  from  the  windows 
j  of  his  grand  mansion.  His  flower  garden  alone 
comprises  102  acres,  wherein  sixty  laborers  are 
constantly  employed  to  keep  it  in  order.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  2,000  acres  is  all  in  grass  and  wood¬ 
land,  and  stocked  with  deer.  A  forester  has  charge 
of  this  part  of  the  estate,  and  the  understanding 
with  him  is,  that  he  shall  have  at  his  disposal  all 
the  produce  from  the  deer— venison,  pelts,  horns, 
etc. — on  condition  that  he  shall  keep  at  least  2,000 
head  constantly  in  the  herd.  The  head  gardener  as¬ 
sured  me  that  the  forester’s  berth  is  a  desirable  one. 

Tlie  Prices  of  Farm  Produce  and  meat  in 
most  parts  of  England  seem  to  be  substantially  the 
same  as  in  America.  In  many  cases,  I  found 
them  less  in  the  cities  than  in  country  towns.  The 
farmers  here  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  seldom  own  their  land,  all  the  farm 
land  in  England  being  owned  by  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  proprietors  ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
land-owner  an  annual  rent  of  from  £2  to  £10  ($10 
to  $50)  per  acre,  including  roads,  hedges,  and  other 
unproductive  parts,  and  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  one  of  the  largest  estates 
in  England,  and  rents  the  whole,  excepting  2,000 
acres  contained  in  his  Chatsworth  Park,  to  one 
person,  at  £2  ($10)  per  acre,  plus  the  taxes,  the 
Duke  being  responsible  for  merely  his  income  tax. 
Does  the  American  farmer  sufficiently  appreciate 
his  freedom  from  this  burden  ? 

Tlie  Seasons  In  England  are  very  different 
from  our  own.  For  instance,  at  this  time  (June 
10th),  the  farmers  in  Kent  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
hay  harvest,  and  yet  the  wheat  is  novfurther  ad¬ 
vanced  than  that  in  New  York  on  May  10,  and 
they  are  now  putting  in  their  turnips.  Potatoes 
are  now  in  blossom,  but  new  potatoes,  from  other 
sections,  have  been  in  the  market  for  weeks. 

Eniilisli  Fanners  complain  of  an  unusually 
wet  season,  and  we  can  not  doubt  the  justice  of  the 
complaint,  for  during  the  two  weeks  that  we  re¬ 
cently  spent  there,  but  one  day  passed  without 
more  or  less  rain.  Many  of  the  crops  have  been 
injured  thereby,  particularly  the  wheat,  which  is 
yellow  and  spindling,  and  the  demand  upon  Amer- 
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ica  for  breadstuffs  will  no  doubt  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  in  consequence. 

Hops.— Every  considerable  town  in  England  has 
its  Hop  Exchange.  Kent,  which  we  have  just 
passed  through,  abounds  in  hop-fields,  admirably 
cultivated,  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The  poles  are 
arranged  in  many  different  ways — some  vertical,  in 
single  or  double  rows  ;  some  are  leaned  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  while  others  are  furnished  with  strings, 
extending  to  the  ground,  or  from  pole  to  pole. 

Horse-beans  are  now  (June  9th)  iu  bloom  in 
England,  where  they  are  raised  very  largely,  and 
their  peculiar  blossoms,  resembling  those  of  the 
pea,  but  larger,  and  lined  with  black,  have  fre¬ 
quently  attracted  my  attention.  They  are  raised 
in  rows,  quite  close  together,  and  cultivated  by 
hand.  The  beans  are  sometimes  ground,  sometimes 
fed  whole,  mixed  with  oats,  and  used  as  feed  for 
horses.  The  production  per  acre  is  very  large,  and 
as  they  are  considered  very  nutritious,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  will  not  succeed  in  America. 

The  Ked,  or  Pink,  Horse-chestnut,  is 
common  throughout  England,  forming  an  attrac¬ 
tive  shade  tree,  and  when  in  blossom  there  is  none 
more  ornamental.  The  horse-chestnut,  probably 
owing  to  the  less  intense  heat,  attains  here  a  greater 
size  and  better  proportions  than  with  us. 

Dover ,  Eng.,  June ,  1878.  G.  W.  W.  H. 


American  Agriculturist  Experimental 
Farm. 

The  Raiu-gauge  in  connection  with  the  Lysimeter 
—described  last  month — showed  a  rainfall  of  11 
inch  on  June  21st.  This  indicates  that  there  fell 
on  the  surface  of  the  Lysimeter  about  1  Vs  cubic  foot 
of  water  (or  exactly  1.814  cubic  feet),  and  upon  an 
acre  3,000  times  as  much  (the  Lysimeter  surface  is 
1  3nno  of  an  acre),  or  5,442  cubic  feet,  equal  to  about 
170  tons  of  water  upon  a  single  acre  ;  yet  the  Ly¬ 
simeter  showed  no  trace  of  water  running  through 
the  soil.  All  of  the  water  of  this  rainfall  was 
held  in  the  soil,  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  roots,  and  subsequently  to  pass  off 
through  the  foliage  of  the  grass  growing  on  the 
land.  Tins  simple  fact,  recorded  by  the  Rain-gauge 
and  Lysimeter,  tells  more  than  volumes  of  rea¬ 
soning  about  the  immense  importance  of  water  to 
crops,  and  when  the  rains  do  not  supply  sufficient 
moisture,  what  material  benefit  irrigation  may  be  to 
a  field.  We  regret  that  this  apparatus  was  not  in  po¬ 
sition  early  enough  to  show  how  much  water  was 
used  by  the  grass  during  the  eutire  growing  season. 

The  Amber  Cane  Sorghum  is  a  failure  this  year 
on  our  Experimental  Farm,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
extremely  wet  spring,  and  the  natural  moisture  of 
the  land.  This  crop  needs  a  light,  dry  soil,  and, 
for  its  best  development,  a  warm  spring.  The  fail¬ 
ure,  however,  is  just  as  instructive  as  a  successful 
crop  would  have  been,  as  it  warns  farmers  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  this  crop  on  heavy  soils  without  fur¬ 
ther  light,  thus  saving  them  from  possible  loss  ;  and 
this  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  farm  as  to 
show  what  can  be  raised  at  a  profit— “  a  penny 
6aved  is  a  penny  earned.”  Another  season’s  trial, 
however,  may  make  a  different  showing,  and  result 
iu  changing  our  views  of  the  value  of  the  crop  for 
6uch  locations,  as  it  is  reported  very  successful  iu 
the  West,  on  light  soils,  under  proper  treatment, 
and  other  conditions.  The  five  acres  occupied  by 
the  Amber  Cane  has  been  worked  up  with  a  Ran¬ 
dal!  wheel -harrow— saving  a  small  patch  where 
the  cane  made  a  good  growth — and  fodder-corn  and 
turnips  planted,  thus  utilizing  the  fertilizer  and 
the  land,  and  only  losing  the  seed  and  the  labor 
expended  on  the  Sorghum. 

Hungarian  grass  has  been  planted  on  three  acres 
of  sod  land, with  different  fertilizers,  to  test  the  value 
of  the  crop  for  our  section,  and  its  adaptability  to 
the  soil.  This  is  now  well  established  as  a  valuable 
fodder-crop  for  both  cows  and  horses.  It  needs  a 
light  soil,  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  yields  three  to 
four  tons  per  acre  under  good  culture,  and  may  be 


planted  any  time  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  10th 
of  August.  It  is  a  good  second  crop,  and  does 
well  on  sod  plowed  after  haying.  A  quick  acting 
artificial  fertilizer  is  the  best  manure  for  the  crop — 
say  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  150  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  aud  100  lbs.  of  high-grade  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  per  acre.  In  our  trials  of  this  year,  we  hope 
to  learn  something  more  definite  in  regard  to  the 
plant-food  requirements  of  the  crop.  It  should  be 
cut  while  still  quite  green,  as,  if  left  until  ripe,  it 
has  some  qualities  injurious  to  animals.  When  the 
hay  crop  is  short,  this  will  be  found  an  excellent 
substitute  to  fill  out  the  lacking  supply  of  fodder. 
“Hungarian  grass  cut  green  and  well  cured,  is  used 
by  some  good  Vermont  dairymen  as  a  special  food 
for  butter  cows,  and  they  claim  that  it  has  the 
effectof  giving  butter  the  true  summeryellow.  It  is 
suggested  that  since  Hungarian  so  cured  remains 
bright  and  green  all  winter,  and  because  one  of 
the  elementary  colors  which  goes  to  make  green  is 
yellow,  that  it  is  this  greenness  of  the  fodder  which 
imparts  the  yellow  color  to  the  butter.” 


Science  Applied  to  Farming—  2LIY. 

Formulas  For  Fertilizers. 

Formulas  for  fertilizers  for  particular  crops  are 
based  upon  the  principle  of  successful  agriculture, 
that  the  soil  must  be  supplied  with  the  plant-food 
that  the  plants  take  from  it,  or  it  can  not  produce 
crops.  They  differ  in  respect  to  the  proportions  of 
die  several  ingredients  which  they  assume,  (1)  that 
the  plant  takes  from  the  atmosphere,  (2)  that  the  soil 
can  contribute  from  its  own  stores  or  from  what  it 
gathers  from  the  air,  and  (3)  that  must  consequently 
be  supplied  in  the  fertilizer.  For  instance,  a  crop 
of  fifty  bushels  of  corn  with  the  stalks  would  take 
from  the  soil  on  the  average  : 

Nitrogen .  71  lbs.  I  Magnesia . 21  lbs. 

Phosphoric  Acid  . r>l  ••  J  Lime  . 27  “ 

Potash . . 72  “  |  Sulphuric  Acid _ 8  “ 

We  may  make  our  mixture  so  as  to  furnish  all 
these  six  ingredients  ;  or  we  may  assume  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  general  experience,  that  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  are  the  only  ones  the  soil  will  fail 
to  furnish  in  plenty  ;  or  that,  if  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  needed  iu  addition,  there  will  be  enough  in 
the  superphosphates  and  other  materials  used, 
to  supply  them.  This  plan  of  furnishing  in  the 
fertilizer  the  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  found  in  the  crop,  has  been 
adopted  by  various  experimenters,  and  makers  and 
users  of  fertilizers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  notably  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College.  Aside  from  the  effects 
of  climate,  physical  character  of  soil,  tillage,  and 
so  ou,  which  affect  very  materially  the  feeding  of 
plants  and  the  action  of  fertilizers,  there  are  two 
Chief  Difficulties  with  Formulas 
for  special  crops.  The  first  is  that  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  materials  that  the  soil  can  furnish: 
they  can  not  do  this  because  soils  vary  in  their 
supplies  of  plant-food.  Some  lack  one  ingredient, 
others  another,  and  the  fertilizer  which  covers  all 
cases  must  include  materials  that  will  be  superflu¬ 
ous  for  some  soils.  The  other  applies  to  formulas 
based  solely  on  the  composition  of  the  crop  :  it  is 
that  they  ignore  what  may  be  called 
The  Feeding'  Capacities  of  Different  Crops. 

Plants  vary  widely  in  their  power  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  air  and 
soil.  Leguminous  crops,  like  clover,  will,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  gather  a  good  supply  of  nitrogen 
where  cereals,  6uch  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats, 
would  half  starve  for  lack  of  it,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  leguminous  plants  contain  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen,  and  cereals  relatively  little.  Hence 
a  heavy  nitrogenous  manuring  may  pay  well  for 
wheat  and  be  in  large  part  lost  on  clover. 

This  fact  is  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  classic 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  bringing  out  the  details  of  which,  in  his 
book  on  Manures,  just  announced  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  Mr.  Harris  is  rendering  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  most  excellent  service. 
In  their  experiments,  wheat,  which  has  for  thirty 


years  received  mineral  manures  alone,  has  averaged 
16}  bushels  per  acre  yearly,  against  14  bushels  uu- 
mauured.  The  addition  of  sulphate  ammonia, 
with  repeated  cropping  of  the  same  land,  brought 
the  average  up  to  36  bushels  per  acre.  The  le¬ 
guminous  crops  have  told  just  the  opposite  story. 
Though  they  contain  a  good  deal  more  nitrogen 
than  wheat,  they  respond  but  slightly  to  nitrogen, 
aud  are  greatly  aided  by  mineral  manures.  In  an 
experiment  on  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass  land, 
continued  through  twenty  years,  mineral  manures 
without  potash  brought  up  the  total  crop  47  per 
cent,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  crop  38  lbs.  per  acre 
annually  above  the  unmanured.  And  when  potash 
was  added  to  the  mineral  manures,  the  crop  was 
67  per  cent  larger,  and  contained  56  Lbs.  more  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre  than  the  unmanured.  Such  facts  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  is  such  good  farm  practice  to  use 
mineral  fertilizers,  as  plaster,  bone,  ashes,  aud 
potash  salts,  for  mixed  grasses  and  clover ;  and 
nitrogenous  materials,  like  guano,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  for  grain  crops. 
They  help  us  to  understand  why  clover  is  such  an 
excellent  preparatory  crop  for  wheat,  and  so  eco¬ 
nomical  generally  for  plowiug  under  to  bring  up 
poor  soils.  It  gathers  and  stores  plant-food,  par¬ 
ticularly  nitrogen,  and  thus  is  itself  a  fertilizer. 

The  “  Stockbridge  Manures.” 

In  the  Aunual  Report  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural 
College  for  1876,  "Prof.  Stockbridge  gives  formulas 
for  fertilizers  based  upon  the  composition  of  crops, 
and  accounts  of  a  long  and  laborious  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  them,  on  the  College  farm,  iu 
which  the  crops  averaged  better  than  the  fertilizers 
were  calculated  to  bring,  with  many  other  valuable 
details.  These  formulas  provided  for  all  of  the 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  contained 
in  the  crop.  The  preludes  to  the  formulas  read  : 
“  To  produce  25  bushels  of  wheat  and  the  natural 
proportion  of  straw  per  acre  more  than  the  natural 
yield,”  and  so  on  for  corn,  clover,  and  other  crops. 

In  such  fertilizers  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
not  used  the  first  season,  will  be  held  by  the  soil 
until  they  are  taken  up  by  the  crops  that  follow. 
But  more  or  less  of  the  nitrogen  will  probably  be 
leached  away  in  drainage  waters,  enter  into  inert 
combinations  in  the  soil,  or  escape  and  be  dissi¬ 
pated  in  the  air.  Nitrogen  is  the  costliest  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  fertilizers.  In  the  better  articles  in  the 
markets,  farmers  are  paying  from  4  to  8  ets.  per  lb. 
for  potash,  from  5  to  15  cts.  per  lb.  for  phosphoric 
acid,  and  from  17  to  27  cts.  per  lb.  for  nitrogen. 

Such  crops  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  bring 
the  largest  returns  for  nitrogenous  manures.  But 
the  results  of  experiments  and  of  successful  farm 
experience  with  fertilizers,  which,  like  guano,  phos¬ 
phates  and  bone,  contain  less  nitrogen,  unite  in 
making  it  a  question  whether  it  will  pay  to  apply 
the  full  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  such  crops 
as  wheat,,  barley,  rye,  or  oats,  or  even  com. 

The  case  against  the  nitrogen  in  the  clover  fertil¬ 
izer  is  still  worse.  When  we  consider  how  often 
clover  thrives  with  mineral  fertilizers  alone  ;  how, 
on  a  mineral  diet,  it  will  gather  nitrogen  from 
soil  and  air  and  store  it  for  future  use  ;  how  the 
great  advantage  of  such  crops  to  the  farmer,  is 
that,  instead  of  consuming  nitrogen  which  he  must 
buy  at  great  cost,  they  gather  it  for  him  for  noth¬ 
ing;  the  plan  of  supplying  so  much  nitrogen  to 
clover  seems  poor  economy.  Experiments  might 
be  cited,  which,  like  the  above,  illustrate  the 
principle  that  the  composition  of  a  given  crop  is  far 
from  being  a  correct  measure  of  the  fertilizing 
materials  which  will  most  economically  help  its 
growth.  At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  that 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Question 
should  be  given.  And  I  can  do  this  no  better  than 
in  the  words  of  Prof.  Stockbridge,  spoken  before 
the  Conn.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dec.,  1876  : 

‘T agree  that  some  plants  can  gather  nitrogren  from  nat¬ 
ural  sources,  and  we  need  not.  apply  it.  All  probably 
gather  some,  and  some  classes  of  plants  more  than  others. 

I  hope  that  Prof.  Atwater,  myself,  or  somebody  else,  will 
find  tiie  law  there  hy-and-by ;  when  it  will  be.  I  don’t 
know.  I  have  bad  sixteen  plats  on  trial  this  year,  looking 
for  that  very  tiling.  I  have  not  found  it  yet ;  lint  I  shall 
put  the  sixteen  plats  and  more  too  after  it  next  year,  and 
I  shall  keep  on  until  X  think  I  have  found  it.  There  is 
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no  mistake  about  the  fact  that  clover,  beans,  and  the 
legumes  generally,  are  great  gatherers  of  nitrogen.  It  is 
probable  that  wheat  gathers  some.  And  yet,  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  condition,  from  our  present  standpoint,  I  do  not  dare 
to  risk  it.  I  do  not  dare  to  send  out  a  fertilizer  and  say 
that  it  will  do  so-and-so,  unless  I  put  all  the  things  in.  I 
agree  witii  Prof.  Atwater  that  there  is  a  little  loss  here.  I 
have  put  nitrogen  for  some  crops  that  I  know  I  need  not 
have  paid  for.  There  is  a  little  loss  of  potash,  for  I  have 
put  in  potash  for  some  crops  that  I  need  not  have  paid 
for.  That  is  exactly  so.  But  here  is  the  point.  I  find  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  practical  farmers,  taking 
them  as  we  find  them,  going  on  with  their  ordinary  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming,  to  ascertain  the  fact  whether  they  need 


Fig.  1.— THE  PARSONAGE. 


potash  or  not.  Prof.  Atwater  will  find  it  out;  perhaps  I 
might  find  it  out,  but  taking  farmers  generally,  I  think 
there  would  be  a  failure.  I  say  that  I  think  I  know  that 
with  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  mixed  in  a 
certain  way,  farmers  will  get  their  crops;  I  do  not  know 
but  they  would  get  their  crops  if  I  left  out  a  little  potash  ; 
I  do  not  know  but  they  would  if  I  left  out  some  other 
thing ;  but  as  I  say,  I  do  not  dare  to  risk  it.  Give  me 
time  enough,  and  perhaps  I  will  run  these  little  threads 
out,  and  find  out  how  much  nitrogen  I  should  leave  out 
of  the  corn-fertilizer,  or  out  of  the  wheat  fertilizer,  or 
out  of  the  clover  fertilizer,  but  you  must  give  me  time. 
Until  I  learn  that,  I  say,  ‘  I  know  nitrogen,  potash,  and 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR. 

phosphoric  acid  will  do  such-and-such  things.  ’  I  do 
not  know  but  I  might  take  out  a  little.  Until  I  do  know, 
I  do  not  dare  to  change  my  formula  as  a  rule  of  general 
application.” 

I  understand  Prof.  Stoekbridge,  whose  position 
has,  I  believe,  been  misinterpreted,  and  whose 
labors  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  not  yet 


learned  to  rate  at  their  true  value,  has  already 
modified  some  of  his  formulas,  a  fact  which  ac¬ 
cords  with  their  lower  price,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  keep  doing  so  as  rapidly  as  he  thinks  safe. 

W.  O.  Atwater. 

Wesleyan  University ,  Middletown ,  Conn. 


A  House,  or  a  Parsonage,  Costing  $3,700. 

BT  8.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  NEW  YORK. 

This  plan  is  intended  for  a  compact  and  econom¬ 
ical  residence  or  a  parsonage,  containing  thirteen 
rooms,  ample  halls,  eleven  closets,  large 
cellar,  heater,  range,  cold  and  hot  water, 
with  all  the  necessary  modern  improve¬ 
ments  suitable  for  the  uses  of  a  good- 

sized  family _ Exterior. — The  general 

outline  is  nearly  square,  26  x  80  feet, 
which,  while  the  most  simple  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  construction,  affords  the 
best  opportunity  for  a  desirable  distribu¬ 
tion,  of  rooms.  The  porch,  bay-window, 
and  lobby,  provide  projections  that  break 
up  and  relieve  the  monotony  usually  ob¬ 
served  in  square  buildings. . . .  .Interior, 
—The  interior  arrangements  partake  very 
much  of  the  character  of  a  “  double 
house,”  particularly  in  the  upper  stories. 

_ Cellar. — The  cellar  extends  under 

the  whole  house,  and  contains  the  heater 
and  bins  for  coal,  etc.  The  heater 
(“portable”)  is  arranged  to  provide 
warm  air  to  each  room  in  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  stories,  except  the  kitchen .... 
First  Story,  (fig.  2.) — The  entrance, 
or  reception  hall,  is  large,  and  contains 
the  principal  stairway  of  the  house,  so 
arranged  that  the  quarter-circle  is  about 
midway  of  their  hight,  placing  the  niche 
down  where  it  adds  greatly  to  the  good 
appearance  of  the  hall.  The  principal 
rooms,  parlor  and  dining-room,  where  it 
is  usual  for  the  family  to  congregate,  are 
spacious  and  accessible.  Each  has  a  large 
bay-window,  adding  to  its  area,  and  sup¬ 
plying  a  pleasant  outlook.  The  dining-room  has  a 
large  closet  for  china,  etc.,  occupying  the  space 
under  the  main  stairs.  The  kitchen  adjoins  the 
dining-room  and  the  rear  entrance,  or  lobby,  and 
has  direct  communication  with  the  cellar-stairway 
through  a  door.  It  is  provided  with  a  range,  boiler, 
sink,  pump,  and  wash-tubs,  complete.  The  copper 
boiler  is  placed  above  the  range  in  an  arched 
recess  in  the  chimney-breast,  and  is  inclosed  with 
an  iron  door.  The  lobby,  or  rear  entrance,  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  connect  by  doors  with  the  dining-room, 
kitchen,  and  private  stairway  leading  to  the  second 

floor . Second  Story,  (fig.  3.)  —  The  stairs 

“land”  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  second  story. 
Very  little  space  is  required  for  the  second-story 
hall,  leaving  almost  this  entire  floor  to  be  laid  off 
in  rooms.  These  rooms  may  all  be  used  as  cham¬ 
bers,  or  any  one  of  them  may  be  used  as  a  study. 
Doubtless  the  room  directly  above  the  front 
entrance  would  be  best  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
The  door  leading  to  this  room  should  have  ground- 
glass  upper  panels  to  supply  light  to  the  hall  of 

this  story _ Attic,  (fig.  4.)— The  attic  story  is 

reached  by  the  stairway,  shown  at  the  front  end  of 
the  second-story  hall,  which  has  a  door  at  the 
foot  to  6hut  off  all  communication  at  pleasure. 
This  story  is  divided  into  four  rooms,  four  closets, 
and  hall.  The  hall  is  lighted  through  au  opening, 
or  skylight,  in  the  roof,  which  also  serves  as  a  ven- ' 
tilator.  The  school,  or  play-room,  is  put  in  this 
part  of  the  house,  where  noise  is  less  likely  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  older  members  of  the  household.  [To  fit 
this  house  for  country  places  or  villages  where 
there  is  not  a  reservoir  supply  of  water,  a  large 
Tank  should  be  provided  on  the  3d  floor,  to  receive 
water  from  the  roof,  with  a  force-pump  to  fill  it  in 
dry  seasons.  This  might  occupy  a  part  of  the 
largest  closet  at  the  right  of  the  chimney.— Ed.] 
A  work-shop,  having  ample  space  for  a  work¬ 
bench,  wood-lathe,  and  other  tools,  is  provided  for 
in  our  plan  on  the  third  floor. ..  .The  estimate  ap¬ 
pended  indicates  the  general  character  of  the  work 


to  be  good  and  substantial.  Provision  is  made  for 
brick  foundations,  a  regular  timber  frame,  double 
siding,  slate  and  tin  roofs,  outside  blinds,  panelled 
doors,  simple  and  appropriate  trimmings  through¬ 
out,  with  marble  mantles  and  6tucco  cornices  in  the 
principal  rooms  of  the  first  story.  The  figures  set 
down  for  the  cost  of  windows,  bays,  porch,  lobby, 


Fig.  3.— PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

and  doors,  include  both  materials  and  labor.  The 
$800  for  carpenters’  labor  is  for  the  balance. 


Estimate  for  house  with  Mansard  roof : 

75  yards  excavation,  at  Me.  per  yard . 

13,000  brick,  furnished  and  laid,  at  $12  per  M  — 


48  ft.  stone  sills,  steps,  and  coping-,  at  40c.  per  it.. 
1,000  yards  three-coat  plastering,  at  28e.  per  yard... 

250  ft.  stucco  cornices,  with  centers . 

4,181  ft.  of  limber,  at  $15  per  M 
2  sills,  4x8  in.  20  ft.  long. 

2  sills,  4x8  in.  30  ft.  long. 

6  posts,  4x7  in.  23  ft.  long 
1  girl,  4x8  in.  38  ft.  long. 

4  ties,  4xfi  in.  26  ft.  long. 

4  ties,  4x6  in.  30  ft.  long. 

4  hips,  3x7  in.  16  ft.  long. 


2  plates,  4x6  in.  26  ft. 
2  plates,  4x0  in.  30  ft. 
4  deck  plates,  3x8  in. 
2  deck  plates,  3x8  in. 
8  beams,  3x8  in.  15  ft. 
60  beams,  2x8  in.  15  ft. 
66  beams,  2x8  in.  12  fl . 


100  joists.  3x4  in.  13  ft.,  at  2-'c.  each.  . 

50(1  wall-strips,  2x4  in.  13  It ,  at  lie.  each . 

483  sheathing  for  sides  and  roofs,  at  25c.  each . 

300  lbs.  tarred  felt,  at  5c.  per  lb . 

381  novelty  siding,  6-inch,  at  3()c.  eacli .  . 

112  ft.  main  cornice,  at  60c.  per  ft . 

10  squares  of  slate,  at  10c.  per  ft . . . 


$15.00 
156.00 
19.20 
280.1  0 
75.00 
.  62.71 

long, 
long. 
22ft.  l’g. 
SO  ft.  l'g. 
long, 
long, 
long. 

.  22.00 
.  55.00 

.  120.75 
.  15.00 

.  114.30 
.  67.20 

.  100.00 


12X  squares  of  tin,  at  10c.  per  tt..... ... .  125-00 

8  cellar  windows,  complete,  at  4>s  each .  64.U0 

12  plain  windows,  complete,  at  $12  each .  144.00 

8  dormer  windows,  complete,  at.  $20  each .  160.00 

2  bav-windows,  complete,  at  $60  each .  —  120.00 

1  porch,  complete.  $i5;  1  lobby,  complete,  $50....  125.00 
390  t.ongued  and  grooved  flooring,  comp’l,at28c.  ea.  109.20 

46  doors,  complete,  at  $10  each .  400.01) 

11  close  s,  complete,  at  $0  each .  60.00 

2  marble  mantels,  complete,  at  $25  each .  ->0-00 

1  heater,  complete .  200.00 

Gas-pipes,  $85.71 :  Painting,  $I8S.93 ;  Carting,  $7d.  299.54 

Plumbing,  including  range,  etc . SOO.OO 

Extras,  lor  hardware,  etc  .  75.00 

Carpenters’  labor,  not  included  above .  300-00 

Total  amount. . . . ..,,...................$3,700.00 
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Shepherd  Dogs. 


The  Scotch  Colley  dogs  are  remarkable  for  great 
Intelligence ;  an  instinct  which  seems  sometimes  to 
surpass  reason ;  wonderful  endurance,  and  activity. 
Without  these  dogs,  sheep-keepiDg  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts,  useful  for  no  other  branch  of  agriculture, 


would  be  impossible.  The  home  of  this  breed  is 
the  Scotch  highlands,  a  locality  of  rocks  and  hills, 
interspersed  with  grassy  valleys ;  elevated  table 
lands  bearing  scanty  herbage,  and  “moors,”  or 
level  or  slightly  undulating  tracts  covered  with 
gorse,  heather,  low  bushes,  boggy  places,  and  scat¬ 
tered  rocks.  Upon  these  hills  sheep  are  kept  in 
large  flocks,  exposed  from  day  to  day  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  storms,  mists,  rains,  and  snows, 
with  no  other  shelter  than  is  afforded  by  the  lee- 
eide  of.  abrupt  precipices,  overhanging  rocks,  stone 
walls,  or  in  rough  sheds  of  poles  and  heather. 
Without  his  dogs  the  shepherd  would  be  helpless 
to  manage  his  flock  in  this  rough  country.  In 
countries  where  arable  land  bears  a  very  high  price, 
only  such  land  as  can  not  be  plowed  is  given  up  to 
sheep  pastures,  and' here  the  dog  is  invaluable: 
and  not  only  here,  for  he  is  made  useful  upon  the 
more  civilized  hill-sides' of  the  Scotch  low-lands; 
■upon'  the  grassy  downs  of  England,  the  rich  fafms 
where  sheep-keeping  is  only  incident  to  high  cul¬ 
ture,  and  upon  our  own  Western  plains.  Every¬ 
where,  where  sheep  are  kept,  a  sheep  dog  of  some 
kind  is  found  useful ;  and  of  all  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  the  Scotch  Colley  is  considered  the  most  valua¬ 
ble.  He  possesses  a  rare  instinct  for  his  work, 
which  comes  as  a  second  nature  to  him.  He  often 
knows  the  ways  of  sheep  better  than  his  master, 
and  understands  the  signals  of  the  shepherd  when 
far  out  of  hearing,  with  great  precision.  Cases 
have  been  known  in  which  the  dog  has  discovered 
the  absence  of  some  laggards  of  the  flock  which  his 
■master  had  not  missed,  and  has  returned  to  the 
pasture  for  them  unbidden.  He  cau  range  his  flock 
vipon  one  side  of  a  road,  when  meeting  other 
sheep,  and  thus  keep  them  from  intermingling  with 
the  strangers.  He  will  discover  by  his  acute  sense 
of  smell  sheep  that  Jjave  been  overwhelmed  in 
snow-drifts,  and  will  conduct  the  shepherd  to  the 
place.  If  no  help  is  available,  he  has  been  known 
to  dig  into  the  drift  and  release  imprisoned  sheep, 
and  to  warm  chilled  lambs  by  huddling  close  to 
"them.  He  is  valiant  in  their  defence,  and  will  give 
battle  to  a  wolf  without  hesitation.  No  vagrant 
4og  will  be  permitted  to  approach  a  flock  of  which 
he  has  charge.  He  will  bring  back  stragglers  when 
upon  the  march,  and  will  return  to  find  the  sore¬ 
footed  ones  that  have  lingered  by  the  way.  For  a 
farm  dog  he  is  of  special  value,  as  he  can  easily  be 


trained  to  manage  with  gentleness  any  kind  of 
live-stock.  He  is  domestic  in  his  habits.  While 
kind  and  affectionate  to  his  owner,  and  his  herds, 
he  is  watchful  and  suspicious  of  strangers  and 
strange  animals.  His  good  disposition  gives  him 
great  influence  over  his  charge,  and  causes  them 
to  have  confidence  in  him.  When  a  flock  is  afraid 
of  the  shepherd’s  dog,  it  shows  wrong  management 


on  the  part  of  the  shepherd,  and  that  the  dog  has 
been  badly  trained.  The  Scotch  Colley  has  long 
and  woolly  hair ;  a  bright  mild  eye  ;  a  sharp  nose  ; 
an  intelligent  aspect;  a  long  bushy  tail,  curling 
upwards,  with  the  end  clear  of  the  ground ;  and  in 
color  is  usually  black  and  tan,  variegated  with  a 
little  white.  The  illustration  pictures  three  dogs 
of  this  breed,  owned  by  Francis  Morris',  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Not  the  least  wonderful  or  useful  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  dog  is  his  tenacious  memory,  by  which 
he  is  able  to  remember  all  the  turning  points  in  a 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles,  and  to  recognize  at 


A  Useful  Farm  Dog. 

The  fox-terrier  is  a  great  favorite  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  is  getting  quite  well  known  in  this  country 
as  a  useful  dog  on  the  farm.  For  unearthing  foxes 
he  is  as  able  as  a  ferret  after  rabbits ;  and  in  kill¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  vermin— rabbits,  woodchucks, 
skunks,  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  etc.— he  has  few 
equals  ;  and  next  to  a  shepherd  dog,  there  is  none 
the  farmer  stands  more  in  need  of  than  one  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  vermin  which  prey  upon  his  crops,  trees 
and  shrubbery.  The  fox-terrier  is  plucky,  and 
brave  as  dog  can  be,  facing  danger  and  death  ’.ike 
a  true  soldier.  He  is  small,  neat,  and  comely  easy 
to  handle,  and  quick  to  obey.  The  “Tartar” 
strain,  it  is’  said,  should  be  avoided,  as  being  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  mixture  with  bull-terrier  blood.  A 
writer  in  an  English  paper,  the  “  Country,”  thus 
describes  what  he  claims  to  be  the  true  type  of  the 
fox-terrier:  “Head  level,  and  well  filled  up  under 
the  eyes ;  long  and  powerful  jaw,  with  just  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  flew,  rather  square,  decidedly  not  a  fast 
taper;  ears  small  and  drooping  close — this  is  a  sine 
qua  non ;  eyes  small  and  expressive ;  deep  and 
rather  narrow  chest ;  shoulders  well  set  back,  with 
elbows  working  as  straight  to  side  as  the  cocks  on 
a  double  barrel ;  legs  as  straight  as  arrows  ;  feet 
round,  toes  slightly  arched,  and  not  the  least 
splayed  ;  short  body,  well  ribbed  up  ;  can  not  have 
too  much .  bone  or  muscle ;  must  be  as  cobby  as 
possible,  and  should  be  very  near  a  breeder’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  what  a  Shorthorn  should  be — a  brick  with 
the  corners  knocked  off.  He  should  not  be  more 
than  seventeen  pound  weight,  which  is  imperative ; 
and  his  heart  should  be  in  the  right  place.  He 
should  stand  low,  and  his  coat,  though  close, 
should  be  dense  and  hard.  The  fox-terrier,  as  I 
have  found  him,  is  pre-eminently  an  intelligent 
dog,  ‘at  all  times  to  our  will  conformable,  ever 
in  fear  to  kindle  our  dislike.’  ” 

- - 

RIcH  Soil  for  Roots. — A  fair  shaped  mangel 
or  turnip  cannot  be  grown  upon  poor  soil,  even 
though  freshly  manured.  To  grow  a  well-shaped, 
dense  root,  without  lateral  fibres  of  great  thickness, 
spreading  like  the  outstretched  fingers  of  a  hand, 
the  plant-food  must  be  equally  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  so  that  each  fibre  can  reach  it 
without  travelling  far.  Then  the  nutriment  is 


THE  FOX-TEERIEE. 


sight  every  member  of  the  flock  to  which  he  has  be¬ 
come  attached.  With  all  his  good  qualifications, 
however,  he  sometimes  lapses  from  virtue  ;  and  no 
other  dog  is  so  destructive  in  the  fold  as  a  sheep 
dog  become  demoralized  by  bad  companions.  A 
traitor  is  the  worst  of  enemies. 


brought  from  all  quarters  to  the  bulb,  and  its 
growth  is  regular  the  fine  root  fibres  being  numer¬ 
ous,  evenly  distributed,  while  the  tap-root  de¬ 
scends  straight  downward.  This  condition  of  the 
soil  cannot  be  procured  by  the  application  of  fresh 
manure,  but  may  be  by  the  previous  application  of 
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that  which  is  fine,  and  well  decomposed.  However, 
by  plentiful  fertilizing  with  the  prepared  artificial 
manures,  and  by  thoroughly  mixing  these  with  the 
6oil  by  harrowing,  a  very  fair  crop  of  good  roots 
may  be  grown  even  upon  comparatively  poor  land. 
The  fine  condition  and  ready  solubility  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  soil,  and 
enable  the  plants  to  procure  the  nourishment  most 
readily  assimilated  as  fast  as  the  crop  requires  it. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  31. 

BY  ONB  or  TBBM. 

Old  Wethersfield 

Was  represented  by  one  of  the  three  grape-vines  on 
the  seal  and  coat  of  arms  of  Connecticut,  encircling 
which,  the  motto  “  Qui  Transtulit  Suslinet ,”  indi¬ 
cates  the  abiding  faith  which  gave  strength  to  the 
pilgrim  band  who  settled  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Wethersfield,  planting  a  “  Vineyard  of  the  Lord” 
iu  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  amid  privations  and 
trials,  and  dangers  which  can  not  now  be  paralleled. 
The  placid  Connecticut  then  as  now  brought  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  meadows  in  the  spring  freshets  ;  shad 
and  salmon  to  the  very  doors  of  the  settlers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  means  of  communicating  with  the 
outside  world  much  more  conveniently  than  by 
hewing  their  own  way  through  a  primeval  forest 
100  miles  with  their  ox-teams  and  axes.  Wethers¬ 
field  was  always  a  quiet  restful  place  to  me.  I 
associate  it  with  after-supper  drives  (we  say  after 
dinner  now-a-days),  when  the  great  elms  cast  no 
shadows  on  the  street  or  roads,  and  when  onion- 
weeding  was  over  for  the  day,  and  the  girls  had 
unbent  their  calloused  knees,  and  were  tripping 
about,  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening  after  their 
day’s  work  in  the  field.  The  slender-spired  church — 
“  built  by  the  women  out  of  onions,”  the  legend 
runs — is  unchanged.  The  broad  street,  still  elm 
embowered,  changed  but  little,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
old  houses  are  still  unaltered  ;  but  change  is  rife 
even  in  Wethersfield.  Steam-cars  and  whistles 
break  the  silence ;  horse  railway  cars  rumble  at 
certain  hours.  Even  the  seed-business,  which  for 
years  has  spread  a  sort  of  beneficent  mantle  over 
all  the  land,  near  the  village,  giving  in  a  very  quiet 
way  employment  to  many  hands — even  this  busi¬ 
ness  now  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  stranger’s  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  great  seed  warehouse  of  Wm.  Megget, 
with  its  lettered  roof,  looms  up  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  building  in  the  village.  One  is  forced  to  think 
of  the  great  yellow  and  fruitytuty  labels  of  the 
“Wethersfield  Seed  Gardens,”  which  one  meets 
with  in  every  country  store  almost  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  or  even,  very  likely,  to  far-away  Oregon. 

Onion  Seed. 

They  raise  onions  still  in  Wethersfield,  but  they 
export  no  more — the  Connecticut  River  sloops 
leave  no  longer  their  odorous  wakes  as  they  plow 
the  placid  Sound.  The  redolent  esculent  is  raised 
strictly  for  home  consumption,  and  for  seed,  and 
last  year  I  believe  they  had  actually  to  import 
bulbs,  as  the  home  supply  was  insufficient  for 
planting.  Immense  quantities  of  seed  are  raised, 
and  the  crop  is  a  beautiful  one  in  all  stages — early 
in  the  ground,  soon  giving  the  peculiar  tender 
bluish  green  to  the  fields,  requiring  clean  culture, 
and  changing  in  appearance  greatly  as  the  season 
advances,  and  the  flower  stems  push  up,  and  head 
and  blossom.  It  is  off  the  ground  in  time  for  other 
use  of  the  land,  and  the  seed,  when  harvested, 
dried,  cleaned,  and  ready  for  market,  is  worth,  in 
different  years,  from  15  cts.  to  $1  a  pound.  So  it 
pays  well  some  years,  and  sometimes  the  seed- 
growers  net  a  loss. — My  visit  was  particularly  to  the 

Farm  of  S.  M.  &  D.  Wells, 
who  are  among  the  best  farmers  in  the  State,  are 
widely  and  favorably  known  as  Ayrshire  breeders, 
and  raise  seeds  by  contract  or  for  the  general  mar¬ 
ket.  They  were  large  milk  producers  and  sellers  a 
few  years  ago,  but  now  look  for  their  profits  more  in 
the  breeding  of  fine  Ayrshire  cattle  than  in  the  milk 
business,  which  was  a  good  deal  damaged  by  the 
skim-milk  dealers,  though  to  the  consumers’ advan¬ 
tage.  There  have  been  a  number  of  “  creameries  ”  or 


butter  factories  started  within  a  few  miles  of  Hart- 
fort— two  at  least— the  one  at  Farmington  being  the 
most  famous.  They  sell  their  skimmed-milk,  which 
during  most  of  the  year  is  quite  sweet,  to  dealers 
who  peddle  it  from  house  to  house  at  3  cts.  a  quart. 
The  people  found  that  this  sweet  skimmed-milk 
was  quite  as  good  as  the  watered  milk  of  most 
milkmen,  and  thus  the  price  of  milk  fell  off  greatly, 
and  the  demand  for  pure  Ayrshire  milk,  at  a  fair 
price,  fell  off  too,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
citement  and  a  pleasure  to  produce  aud  market  the 
article.  In  fact,  men  ought  to  be  well  paid  for 
turning  night  into  day  and  day  into  night,  as  milk¬ 
men  have  to,  in  order  to  supply  customers  with 
fresh  milk  for  their  breakfast.  The  Wellses  work 
with  their  men,  and  I  think  were  really  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  up  this  most  laborious,  though 
frequently  very  profitable,  branch  of  farming. 

Their  Ayrshire  Herd 

has  long  been  famous  throughout  the  country. 
They  have  been  judicious  and  liberal  buyers,  and 
good  breeders,  their  stock  giving  excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion  wherever  it  is  distributed.  I  meet  not  unfre- 
quently  animals  in  high  repute  tracing  to  the 
“  Dolleys,”  “  Floras,”  and  “  Mysies  ”  of  their  herd. 
They  have  always  been  good  feeders,  and  as  they 
have  been  proprietors  of  a  valuable  milk  route  in 
Hartford,  it  has  been  an  object  to  produce  the 
largest  quantity  of  good  milk  consistent  with 
health.  1  say  good  milk,  for  having  this  reputation 
they  have  usually  been  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price 
for  their  milk  than  any  one  else,  and  6uch  a  reputa¬ 
tion  is  worth  maintaining.  Some  years  ago,  when 
making  experiments  with  feed,  as  to  the  policy  of 
steaming,  etc.,  the  yield  of  the  herd  was  9i  quarts 
in  winter,  and  lli  in  summer,  to  each  cow,  count¬ 
ing  dry  cows  and  all.  This  makes  the  general 
average  nearly  3,800  quarts  of  milk  per  cow,  which 
is  extraordinary.  I  think  I  have  never  visited  a 
stable  where  the  two  objects  of  keeping  cows, 
namely,  making  both  milk  and  mauure,  were  more 
thoroughly  well  done.  The  cows  always  have  water 
before  them  in  the  stable,  and  are  fed  all  they  will 
cat,  and  though  kept  at  the  business  of  calf  and 
milk  producing  so  steadily,  they  live  to  old  age, 
and  are  always  in  good  condition,  but  not  fat. 
Stimulants  are  never  employed ;  but  pure  air,  exer¬ 
cise,  variety  of  food,  cleanliness,  and  regularity, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasons  for  their  success. 

Home-made  Things. 

Observing  the  plain  and  substantial  character  of 
a  particular  set  of  double-harness,  I  learned  that 
it  had  been  made  upon  the  place;  a  thorough 
journeyman  having  been  employed,  the  very  best 
leather  bought  for  him  by  the  side,  and  a  capital 
job  turned  out.  The  harness  cost  a  little  more 
than  one  apparently  as  good  could  have  been 
bought  for,  and  it  will  outlast  two  or  three 
“boughten”  sets.  Not  only  is  the  leather  of  the 
very  best,  but  the  thread  is  of  the  first  quality,  and 
the  sewiug  thorough.  Spots  where  wear  comes,  or 
which  are  required  to  be  particularly  strong,  are 
reinforced  by  inserting  capping,  or  backing  with 
extra  pieces. 

An  Old  Farm-Wagon 

was  also  pointed  out,  as  showing  the  value  of 
home-made  things — home-made  in  the  right  way — 
that  is,  by  a  first-rate  mechanic  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  man  who  is  going  both  to  use  and 
pay  for  the  article.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this 
sort  of  work  should  be  done  upon  the  place.  A 
neighboring  wheelwright  will  do  better  work  in  his 
own  shop  than  on  the  farm,  but  if  a  man  of  a  little 
experience  and  common  sense  cuts  his  own  timber, 
seasons  it,  tests  it,  selects  with  the  mechanic  what 
is  best  for  spokes,  felloes,  boulsters,  reach,  etc., 
he  is  certain  that  no  dozy  or  wormy  pieces  get  in, 
and  that  with  good  workmanship,  he  will  have  a 
set  of  running  gear  that  will  stand  some  “racket,” 
as  they  say  in  New  England.  As  to  this  wagon,  it 
was  made  some  35  years  ago  by  the  father  of  the 
Messrs.  Wells,  and  has  been  in  constant  use  ever 
since.  Not  a  spoke  has  failed  or  loosened  ;  tires, 
felloes,  and  the  bottom  and  side-boards  of  the  box, 
have  been  worn-out  time  after  time,  but  the  entire 
running  part  not  exposed  to  wear  with  the  box- 
frame,  has  lasted  intact,  and  is  now  apparently  as 


good  as  ever.  1  do  not  doubt  many  a  parallel  may 
be  easily  found,  but  our  ways  of  doing  things  are 
not  changing  for  the  better.  We  are  using  the 
cheap,  but  gaily  painted  wagons,  spongy,  stretchy 
harness,  tricked  off  with  brass,  like  a  brewer’s 
rig,  and  other  showy  articles,  altogether  too  much. 
These  things  are  cheap,  and  in  an  emergency  are 
worth  the  money  asked  for  them,  twice  over,  per¬ 
haps,  but  for  steady  hard  work,  and  every-day 
use,  are  dear  at  any  price. 

Onions  and  Tobacco 

on  a  good  clay-loam,  well  tilled,  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  crops,  even  if  the  price  does  fluctuate.  They 
require  plenty  of  manure  ;  the  soil  holds  it.  They 
need  clean  culture,  aud  the  soil  once  free  from 
weeds  stays  so  unless  the  seed  is  sown  again.  Ex¬ 
cellent  tobacco  can  be  raised  with  manure  enough 
of  the  right  kind,  on  the  light  lands  across  the 
river,  but  the  manure  does  not  last  in  the  soil,  and 
being  all  derived  from  fields  not  subjected  to  the 
same  clean  culture  required  by  the  tobacco,  the 
entire  farm  is  not  benefited  as  where  rotation  can 
be  followed,  and  one  field  after  another  be  thus 
enriched  and  tilled.  Potatoes  are  a  prominent 
crop,  and  succeed  well,  and  great  use  is  made  of 
Corn  for  Fodder. 

The  variety  is  Stowell’s  Evergreen  (sweet),  sowed 
in  drills  3  feet  apart,  manured  both  broadcast  and. 
in  the  drills.  A  little  is  put  in  very  early,  and  fed 
green  from  the  time  it  is  fit  to  cut,  to  frost,  and 
great  quantities  cured  for  winter  use.  The  corn  is 
cut  up  with  corn  knives,  and  6et  up  in  armfuls,  in 
good  6ized  stooks,  securely  bound,  and  well  spread 
out  at  the  buts.  Thus  it  is  left  until  needed,  or 
until  it  can  be  hauled  in  over  frozen  ground,  when  it 
opens  out  as  green,  fiavorous,  aud  fragrant  as  well- 
cured  hay.  Large  crops  of  mangels  and  other  roots 
are  raised,  and  a  system  of  cooking  the  feed  of  the 
cattle  has  been  followed  for  many  years.  Every¬ 
thing  is  cut  up  by  horse-power, and  mixed  in  a  steam¬ 
ing-box,  which  is  of  plank,  with  a  false  bottom.  The 
box  extends  from  the  cattle-floor  into  the  main  floor 
above,  where  the  fodder  is  cut,  and  i6  large  enough 
to  contain  two  or  three  days’  feed  for  the  whole 
stock  of  6ome  40  milking  aud  breeding  cows,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  many  young  stock. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops— No.  18. 

By  the  Author  of  11  Wallcs  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,”' 
“  Harris  on  tht  Pig,”  etc. 

“  ‘  I  have  a  piece  of  timber  bottom,’  writes  Mr. 
Cobb,  of  Kansas,  ‘  that  I  have  recently  cleared  up, 
and  have  had  it  in  corn  for  the  last  four  years. 
Corn  is  not  very  profitable  at  20  cts.  a  bushel.’” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  him  acknowledge  that,”  said 
the  Deacon.  “  I  have  long  suspected  that  the  men 
who  figure  out  such  handsome  profits  on  paper 
from  20-cent  corn,  are  railroad  men  who  have  land 
to  sell  and  freights  to  carry.” 

“Hush,  Deacon,”  said  I,  “there  is  as  much 
money  to  be  made  in  raising  corn  at  20  cents  a 
bushel  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  as  there  is  in 
raising  it  here  at  40  cents  a  bushel.” 

“Just  about,”  said  the  Deacon,  sarcastically. 

“  Well,”  6aid  the  Doctor,  “  it  is  no  use  grumbling 
at  prices.  They  are  beyond  our  control.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  raise  good  crops,  and  market  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  You  are  not  obliged  to  sell 
corn  at  40  cents  a  bushel.  I  paid  $1.50  for  a  hind- 
quarter  of  lamb  the  other  day,  and  I  am  sure  that 
farmers  could  well  afford  to  feed  out  more  corn  to 
their  sheep  and  lambs.” 

“That  is  certainly  true,l»’  said  I,  “especially  if 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  sheep.  As  yet,  we  fail 
to  appreciate  the  influence  which  the  exportation 
of  meat  to  England  is  going  to  have  on  our  agri¬ 
culture.  We  shall  feed  higher.  Our  fattening 
lambs  and  sheep  will  have  grain  every  day,  summer 
and  winter.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  if  we  could  send  a  million  fat  sheep  to 
England  next  year,  and  two  millions  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way,  except  that 
we  have  not  got  the  fat  sheep.  And  yet  we  sell 
corn  for  20  cents  a  bushel  in  the  West,  and  40  here.” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  Doctor,  “and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible,  here  in  the  country,  to  get  a  good  beef¬ 
steak.  I  have  to  pay  15  cents  a  pound  for  the 
wretchedest  kind  of  beef.  Why  we  do  not  get 
Shorthorn  bulls  and  raise  better  cattle,  and  feed 
more  corn,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  human  nature.  ’  ’ 

“Hitherto,  Doctor,”  said  I,  “we  have  had  no 
steady  market  for  beef  and  mutton.  Now  that  this 
is  secured,  we  shall  raise  better  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  shall  feed  higher.  But  we  are  wandering.” 

“‘This  piece  of  land,’  continues  Mr.  Cobb,  ‘is 
in  fine  condition  and  rich,  and  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  corn  for  the  next  forty  years 
without  manure.  It  ought  to  produce  30  to  40 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  if  I  had  some  good  va¬ 
riety.  What  kind  of  wheat  would  be  suitable  to 
such  a  piece  of  land  in  Southern  Kansas,  that  has 
a  stiff  stem,  and  not  inclined  to  run  to  straw  ? 

The  Squire,  the  Deacon,  Charley,  and  the  Doctor, 
all  said  the  “  Clawson.” 

“But,  nevertheless,”  said  I,  “it  may  not  be  the 
wheat  that  Mr.  Cobb  wants.  The  fact  that  it  does 
well  here  and  in  Michigan  does  not  prove  that  it 
will  do  well  in  Southern  Kansas.  It  has  stiff  straw, 
and  stands  up  well,  but  it  is  such  a  vigorous  grower, 
that  on  rich  bottom-land  and  in  a  southern  climate 
it  may  run  too  much  to  straw.  Still,  I  know  of  no 
variety  of  white  wheat  that  I  would  sooner  risk  on 
such  land  than  the  Clawson.  I  am  never  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  new  varieties  of  anything.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  more  of  what  variety  of  wheat  to 
sow  than  about  preparation  of  the  soil.” 

“  You  should  attend  to  both,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“Make  the  land  in  good  condition,  and  then  select 
the  variety  best  suited  to  your  soil  and  climate.” 

“  That  is  it,  exactly,”  said  I,  “  but  some  farmers 
seem  to  think  they  can  And  a  variety  that  will  do 
well  ou  poor,  wet,  weedy,  half-worked  land.  Mr. 
Cobb  has  the  right  idea  ;  he  has  rich  land  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  and  is  wise  in  looking  for  the  best  variety. 
But  I  have  known  a  farmer  send  hundreds  of  miles 
for  a  choice  variety  of  wheat  that  was  advertised 
in  the  papers,  and  sow  it  on  land  that  was  too  poor, 
and  wet,  and  weedy,  to  grow  a  crop  of  rye.  We 
need  better  varieties  of  wheat  and  barley,  oats  and 
corn,  potatoes  and  root-crops ;  but  we  need  still 
more  better  cultivation,  better  manuring,  and  more 
prompt  and  energetic  preparation  of  the  land.” 

“  That  is  all  true,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  but  farm¬ 
ers  are  improving  their  land  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before.  Artificial  manures  are  having  a  decidedly 
beneficial  effect.  They  put  new  life  into  the  land  ; 
and,  better  still,  new  thoughts  and  new  hopes  into 
the  farmers  and  farmers’  boys.  It  is  giving  tone 
to  our  agriculture.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  but  what  we 
want  is  better  prices  for  our  produce.  It  is  no  use 
raising  crops  if  we  cannot  sell  them.” 

“  Our  crops,”  said  I,  “  always  have  sold,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  sell.  Go  where  you  may,  you  will  see  the 
familiar  sign,  ‘Cash  for  Wheat.’  True,  the  price 
may  not  suit  us.  But  those  who  have  wheat  to  sell 
are  as  well  off  as  their  brethren  who  have  flour  to 
buy  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  our  crops  are  as  good  as  they  are.” 

“  Would  you  put  in  much  wheat  this  fall  ?”  asked 
Charley.  “  Probably  wheat  will  be  very  low.” 

“I  should  put  in  just  as  much  wheat,”  said  the 
Doctor,  “  as  I  could  put  in  well — and  no  more.  We 
had  a  great  crop  of  wheat  in  this  section  last  year, 
and  the  wheat  now  (June  25)  on  the  ground  is  de¬ 
cidedly  better  than  the  average.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Deacon,  “and  there  was  much 
more  land  sown  to  wheat  last  fall  than  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  have  two  such 
crops  of  wheat  in  succession.  I  think  farmers  will 
sow  all  the  wheat  they  can  this  fall.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  as  they  made  a  very  great  effort 
to  put  in  all  the  wheat  they  could  last  year — sowing 
every  acre  that  could  be  got  ready— I  doubt  very 
much  whether  they  will  have  as  much  land  as  usual 
this  fall  to  sow  to  wheat.  At  least  three-fourths 
of  all  the  fall  wheat  raised  in  this  section  is  grown 
after  barley  and  oats.  Far  less  land  was  sown  to 
barley  and  oats  this  spring  than  usual.  Then, 
again,  clover-seed  was  very  cheap,  and  our  wheat 
is  seeded  down  with  clover.  It  is  an  unusually 
good  catch.  And  farmers  will  not  be  likely  to  sow 


wheat  after  wheat,  as  they  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  do  when  the  clover  fails.” 

“All  of  which  goes  to  show,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“  that  the  farmers  have  far  less  land  ready  to  sow 
to  wheat  this  fall  than  was  sown  last  year.” 

“  I  should  say,  with  the  Doctor,  if  you  have  any 
land  that  will  bring  good  wheat,  do  not  hesitate  to 
sow  it.  I  have  33  acres  in  wheat  this  year,  and  30 
in  barley.  As  soon  as  the  barley  is  harvested  we 
shall  plow  the  land  and  get  ready  for  winter  wheat.  ” 

“  Don’t  plow  it  but  once,”  said  the  Deacon. 

“That  depends  on  the  land,”  said  I,  “and  to 
some  extent  on  the  weather.  On  sandy  land,  and 
especially  if  it  is  covered  with  a  good  crop  of  weeds, 
probably  you  are  right.  I  would  plow  it  once  with 
a  jointer  plow,  and  depend  on  the  harrows  and 
cultivators, or  gang-plows, to  keep  down  the  weeds.” 

“  Would  it  not  be  a  better  plan,”  asked  Charley, 
“to  harrow  the  stubble  with  a  heavy  three-horse 
harrow  ?  This  would  start  the  weed-seeds,  and  the 
scattered  barley  or  oats.  We  did  so  one  year,  and 
I  stood  on  a  plank  laid  across  the  harrows  to  drive. 
I  had  to  get  off  occasionally  to  clear  the  harrows 
of  the  stubble  and  weeds,  but  it  did  good  in  start¬ 
ing  the  weeds  and  scattered  grain.” 

“That  is  so,”  said  1,  “and  if  the  new  Peruvian 
Government  Agency  will  sell  us  nitrate  of  soda  at 
such  prices  as  we  can  afford  to  pay,  I  should  like 
to  dress  all  my  wheat  land  this  fall  with  200  lbs.  of 
mineral  superphosphate  and  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  per  acre  ;  with  another  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
6oda  sown  as  a  top-dressing  in  spring,  1  should  ex¬ 
pect  great  wheat.  On  rich,  strong,  loamy  soils, 
artificial  manures  are  not  so  necessary  ;  but  it  will 
cost  more  to  get  the  land  ready  for  the  wheat. 
But  I  think  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  have 
good  wheat  on  these  clay-spots,  and  good  clover 
afterwards.  And  so,  while  it  is  considerable 
trouble  to  get  such  land  into  a  thoroughly  mellow 
condition,  it  pays  wonderfully  well  to  do  it — especi¬ 
ally  as  the  land  is  there  and  will  have  to  be  sown 
whether  we  will  or  no.  You  want  a  three-horse 
plow  with  a  good  point.  And  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
plowed,  rod  it.  If  the  roller  does  not  break  or 
press  down  all  the  clods,  harrow,  and  roll  again. 
Do  not  leave  a  clod  bigger  than  a  hen’s  egg  on  the 
surface.  Harrow  and  roll  until  the  surface  is 
smooth.  This  will  check  evaporation,  and  the  clods 
that  are  pressed  into  the  loose,  mellow  earth  will 
absorb  moisture,  and  become  so  soft  that  the  culti¬ 
vator  or  harrow  will  make  some  impression  on 
them.  But  I  would  not  depend  on  this  alone.  Be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  wheat  I  would  plow  again.  If 
the  first  plowing  was  well  done,  and  if  the  roller 
and  harrows  have  been  used  sufficiently,  this  will 
turn  under  four  or  five  inches  of  moist,  mellow  soil.” 

“That  is  what  I  object  to,”  said  the  Deacon. 

“  Why  not  keep  it  on  top  ?  ” 

“  The  plow,”  said  I,  “will  turn  under  this  mellow 
soil,  and  bring  up  two  or  three  inches  of  hard, 
cloddy  soil.  Roll  and  harrow,  and  drill  in  the 
wheat  deep  enough  for  the  seed  to  reach  the  moist 
earth  underneath.  The  drill  will  pull  up  some  of 
the  clods  aud  leave  the  surface  rough — but  this  is 
no  objection.  I  would  rather  have  the  clods  on 
top  and  the  mellow  soil  beneath,  rather  than  the 
clods  underneath  and  the  mellow  soil  on  top.  But 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question. 
The  Deacon  and  I  have  a  standing  quarrel  on  the 
point.  A  good  deal  depends  on  circumstances.” 


The  Use  of  a  Roller.— The  proper  office  of 
the  roller  is  to  reduce  a  cloddy  soil  to  a  fine  con¬ 
dition,  and  not  to  produce  a  smooth  level  surface. 
Rolling  may  smooth  the  surface,  but  it  can  not 
make  it  any  more  level  than  it  was  previously,  ex¬ 
cept  to  get  rid  of  the  small  furrows  left  by  the  har¬ 
row  or  the  drill,  which  are  of  service,  and  should 
not  be  obliterated.  Rolling  is  useful  when  the  soil 
is  full  of  clods,  which  prevent  the  proper  covering 
of  the  seed  and  the  even  sprouting  of  the  grain.  It 
is  injurious  when  it  compacts  the  surface  and 
causes  it  to  bake  and  crust  over,  by  which  the  soil 
dries  rapidly  and  receives  moisture  slowly,  or  not 
at  all.  Then  the  dew  is  not  absorbed,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  can  not  enter  to  carry  moisture  into  the 
ground  ;  rains  run  off  from  the  surface,  washing  it 


and  carrying  off  fertilizers  or  grass-seed,  either  al¬ 
together  or  into  bunches,  by  which  the  plants  are 
caused  to  come  up  unevenly.  A  good  use  of  the 
roller  is  upon  meadows  in  spring  to  smooth  the 
surface  for  the  mower,  but  at  the  present  season, 
when  fields  are  about  to  be  prepared  for  fail  grain, 
farmers  may  well  consider  how  the  roller  may  be 
used  and  misused. 


Grades  as  Milkers. 

BY  PROF.  LEVI  STOCKBBinGE. 

A  recent  writer  suggests  two  very  important 
questions,  the  facts  in  relation  to  which,  and  the 
principles  controlling  the  case,  should  be  well 
understood  by  all  dairymen  and  breeders  of  dairy 
stock.  His  query  is,  Do  heifers,  from  native  or 
scrub  mothers  by  bulls  of  thoroughbred  milking 
stock,  make  better  milkers  than  their  dams ;  and  if 
so,  why  ?  Why  take  the  qualities  of  the  stock  from 
the  sire,  rather  than  the  dam  ?  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  many  native  cows  are  superior  milkers 
and  butter-makers,  and  this  quality  is  transmitted 
to  their  daughters  in  some  cases,  until  a  family  ex¬ 
ists  of  local  celebrity.  This  characteristic,  how¬ 
ever,  has  generally  been  lost  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  generations,  for  want  of  care  in  keeping  up 
the  regular  line,  or  by  the  yearly  infusion  of  blood  of 
base  or  unknown  quality.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
remarkable  milking  qualities  in  an  individual  native 
cow  might  be  perpetuated  to  remote  descendants, 
and  even  increased,  by  careful  selection  of  the  sire, 
and  in-and-in  breeding.  But  that  is  the  method  by 
which  thoroughbreds  are  produced,  and  requires 
skill  and  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  and  years  of 
observation  and  labor.  With  a  good  native  cow  as 
the  basis  or  stock,  much  anxiety  and  time  may  be 
saved,  by  an  immediate  infusion  of  the  fixed  blood 
of  a  thoroughbred  of  the  desired  type,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  always  answer  the  first  query  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative.  The  calf  will  be  better  than  its  dam,  in  some 
respects,  and  worse  in  none.  As  an  accident  or 
sport,  it  is  possible  the  dam  might  be  a  better 
milker  than  the  dam  or  breed  of  the  sire,  and  the 
calf  taking  the  type  of  the  sire  be  inferior  to  her, 
but  the  rule  taught  by  experience  is  the  other  way. 
In  this  case  the  characteristics  of  the  offspring  are 
determined  by  the  long-known  law,  that  the  longer 
a  class  of  animals  is  developed  in  a  single  line,  the 
greater  is  their  transmitting  power,  with  the  more 
certainty  do  they  impress  their  qualities  on  off¬ 
spring.  The  blood  of  the  dam  having  no  line  of 
descent,  and  no  accumulated  force,  is  overborne  by 
the  thoroughbred  sire.  Theoretically  the  progeny 
of  such  a  connection  is  more  than  half-thorough¬ 
bred,  and  should  develop  more  than  half  of  the 
sire’s  6tock  qualities  in  milk  and  form.  There  is 
but  little  danger  of  reversion  to  original  form 
if  this  method  of  breeding  be  adhered  to  ;  but  even 
if  there  were,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest,  quick¬ 
est,  and  surest  way  to  develop  fixed  milking  quali¬ 
ties  from  native  cows. 

[Upon  a  great  majority  of  the  old  farms  of  New 
England,  and  the  Middle  States,  cows  have  been 
used  for  milk,  and  neglecting  almost  every  other 
quality,  bred  for  milk  for  many  generations.  They 
are  well-bred  in  no  other  particular,  but  not  a  few 
of  them  are  in  this.  When  such  cows  are  crossed 
with  a  bull  of  any  of  the  established  breeds,  is  it 
surprising  that  even  a  grade  Hereford  proves  a 
grand  milker?  That  Shorthorn  grades,  even  by 
sires  of  families  bred  rather  for  beef  than  for  milk, 
should  prove  great  milkers  would  be  looked  for 
from  the  fame  of  their  dams  and  from  their  own 
superior  form  and  higher  grade  as  animals.  That 
Ayrshire  grades  from  such  a  cross  should  give  much 
milk,  and  Jersey  grades  rich  milk,  we  look  for  as  a 
matter  of  course. — Ed.] 


Weeds.— The  worst  thing  about  weeds,  is,  that 
the  farm  of  the  good  cultivator  is  often  stocked 
with  them  from  the  highways  and  the  fence  rows 
or  farms  of  his  neighbors.  The  law  in  most  places 
provides  a  remedy  and  enforces  a  penalty  upon 
careless  or  neglectful  farmers  ;  but  the  good  farmer 
is  generally  a  good  neighbor,  and  is  greatly  disin- 
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•dined  to  protect  himself  by  law,  and  so  he  suffers 
without  complaint.  But  there  is  an  unwritten  law 
which  exists  amongst  men,  which  should  impel 
'every  one  to  use  his  own  property  so  that  it  may 
not  be  made  a  source  of  injury  to  that  of  others. 
Every  farmer  should  be  made  aware  of  the  damage 
’that  arises  from  weeds,  the  waste  of  labor  that  is 
caused  in  eradicating  them,  and  the  robbery  of  the 
soil  by  their  support.  If  every  farmer  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  this,  there  would  soon  be  a  crusade 
against  the  whole  army  of  weeds. 

A  Harrow  for  All  Work. 

S.  H.,  Griggsville,  Illinois,  sends  a  description  of 
good  harrow.  It  is  made  in  two  parts  or  wings, 
■each  of  which  consists  of  four  bars  connected  with 


at  figure  2,  and  is  made  of  iron  bars  li-inch  wide 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cross-bars 
are  placed  with  the  edges  up  and  down,  about  one 
inch  or  one  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and  are  riveted 
to  the  end  bars.  The  gratings  are  12  to  18  inches 
wide,  and  may  be  made 
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Fig.  2.— THE  GRATING. 


A  HANDY  HARROW. 

'three  cross-ties,  the  two  outer  ones  having  strips  of 
light  bar-iron  beneath  them  and  under  the  bars ; 
and  as  the  bolts  pass  through  these,  it  gives  great 
strength  to  the  implement,  notwithstanding  its 
lightness.  Upon  each  wing  there  is  an  adjusting 
bar,  furnished  with  a  number  of  holes,  which  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  brace  to  spread  the  harrow  as  desired. 
The  teeth  may  be  made  to  stand  upright  or  to 
slope  backwards,  as  the  builder  wishes.  By  using 
She  sloping  teeth,  the  harrow  may  be  used  to  clean 
wheat  fields  in  the  spring,  or  to  harrow  young  corn 
<or  potatoes,  as  is  frequently  done.  A  light  harrow 
of  this  kind,  furnished  with  both  upright  and 
sloping  teeth,  may  be  made  to  do  varied  work,  and 
will  be  found  a  very  desirable  implement. 

Slatted  Floors  for  Cow-Stables. 

The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  the  manage- 
<ment  of  a  dairy  is  to  provide  an  effective  method  of 


of  such  lengths  as 
will  answer  for  one 
or  more  cows.  They 
will  answer  either 
for  stalls  or  an  open 
floor  with  stanchions. 
Rings  or  eyes  are  riveted  on  to  the  front  bars  by 
which  the  gratings  may  be  hinged  by  staples  to  the 
timber  in  the  solid  floor.  The  front  part  of  the 
floor  is  made  of  plank  or  concrete,  or  may  be  of 
earth ;  but  there  must  be  a  timber  bedded  in  the 
floor  in  either  of  the  last  cases,  to  which  the 
gratings  are  hinged,  so  that  they  can  be 
lifted  up  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the  gut¬ 
ters  when  necessary.  The  form  of  the  gratings  is 
shown  at  figure  2.  The  rear  portion  rests  upon 
wooden  posts,  stone  blocks,  or  angle-iron  pillars, 
as  shown  at  figure  3.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  arrangement,  although  square  stone  blocks 
bedded  in  the  cement  of  the  gutter  are  durable 
and  cheap.  If  the  iron  posts  are  used,  they  should 
be  set  in  a  beam  of  wood,  bedded  in  the  cement. 
The  floor  beneath  the  gratings  may  be  sloped  (fig. 
1)  down  to  the  open  gutter ;  which  will  tend  to 
bring  the  manure  down  to  the  opening,  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  cleaning  out.  The  plan  of  the  floor  is 
shown  at  figure  4 ;  the  reference  letters  being  the 
same  as  in  figure  1.  This  floor  will  be  found  very 
cleanly ;  the  droppings  which  fall  upon  the  grat¬ 
ings  pass  through  them  into  the  gutter  ;  any  which 


keeping  the  cows  clean.  Stalls  provided  with 
stanchions,  and  gutters  in  the  rear  to  catch  the 
droppings,  is  probably  the  best  method  at  present 
’used  in  dairies ;  but  an  improvement  upon  this  may 
easily  be  made  by  using  slatted  or  grated  floors. 
These  have  long  been  used  in  English  stables,  and 
‘iHave  been  introduced  in  this  country  by  at  least  one 
; enterprising  farmer.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stewart,  of  Buffalo, 
Y.,  has  provided  his  stables  with  a  floor  of  this 
kind,  and  has  found  it  very  effective  in  keeping 
his  cows  cleanly,  and  in  saving  labor.  His  method 
ils  very  similar  to  that  in  use  by  the  well  known 
English  farmer,  Mr.  Mechi,  who  speaks  very 
’highly  of  the  system,  and  considers  the  cost  to 
be  abundantly  repaid  in  the  lessened  labor  and  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  the  cows.  The  cost  for  this 
improvement,  complete  in  every  respect,  need  not 
'be  over  86  per  cow,  or  but  $120  for  20  cows.  The 
■arrangement  of  the  floor  of  the  stable  may  be  as 
shown  at  figure  1.  The  feed  passage  is  at  a;  the 
stanchions  at  b ;  the  grated  floor  at  c ;  the  manure 
jgutter  at  d  ;  and  the  drive-way  for  a  wagon  or  cart 
-to  remove  the  manure  at  e.  The  grating  is  shown 


Fig.  3. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  GRATED  FLOOR. 

may  remain  upon  the  bars  is  forced  through  by 
being  trampled  upon,  and  the  cows’  feet  are 
cleaned  by  the  action  of  the  bars.  No  bedding  is 
necessary  upon  this  floor,  and  this  expense  is  saved. 
This  is  an  important  item  in  towns  and  cities,  where 
litter  is  very  costly ;  and  is,  at  least,  worth  con¬ 
sidering  where  straw  is  plentiful,  because  the  straw 
may  be  wholly  used  for  fodder.  Some  dry  earth, 
or  swamp-muck,  should  be  thrown  into  the  gutter 
to  absorb  the  liquid,  and  a  daily  dusting  of  finely- 
ground  gypsum  will  prevent  any  odor  from  the 
stable.  If  the  liquid 
manure  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served  separately,  the 
gutter  may  be  made  to 
discharge  into  a  cistern, 
and  if  the  gutters  and 
floors  are  washed  down 
with  water  every  day 
or  two,  a  large  supply 
of  liquid  manure  could 
be  secured.  One  of  the 
Blunt  Universal  pumps, 
which  is  both  a  suc¬ 
tion  and  force  pump,  attached  to  a  cistern  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  hose  and  nozzle,  will  be  found  very 
convenient  for  this  purpose.  The  passage  behind 
the  gutter — when  the  room  can  be  spared— should 


A  Method  of  Pulling  Stumps. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  sketch  of  his  method 
of  pulling  stumps  or  rocks,  which  may  also  be  made 
useful  in  loading  heavy  logs,  roots,  or  stones.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  long  stout  pole,  which  serves 
as  a  lever ;  to  one  end  of  it  is  attached  a  chain  con- 


A  CHEAP  STOMP  PULLER. 

necting  with  the  stump  to  be  moved  ;  to  the  other 
end  the  draft  chain  is  made  fast,  a  tree  or  stump 
being  made  use  of  as  a  fulcrum. 


Gathering  Clover  Seed. 

It  is  seldom  that  clover  straw  can  be  made  useful 
after  the  seed  has  been  hulled,  so  that  it  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor,  to  cut  it  as  high  as  possible,  taking 
only  the  heads.  By  using  the  scythe,  or  cradle,  this 
cannot  be  done;  and  it  will  be  found  much  better 
to  use  a  mowing  machine,  having  a  table  attached 
to  the  cutter  bar,  or  a  clover-seed  gatherer  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  work.  The  former  method  is  a 
convenient  one,  but  it  is  only  a  makeshift  after  all. 
It  consists  in  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar,  a  light 
frame  of  hickory  slats,  made  somewhat  like  a  set  of 
cradle  teeth,  so  that  it  will  slide  easily  over  the 
ground.  A  stout  cloth  is  spread  tightly  over  the 
frame,  upon  which  the  clover  heads  may  be  gathered 
as  they  are  cut.  A  machine,  of  which  the  cutter 
bar  can  be  raised  several  inches,  if  neccessary,  is 
preferable  for  this  work.  Then  the  clover  heads 
only  need  be  cut.  As  they  are  cut,  they  are  raked 
back  on  to  the  cloth,  until  it  is  full,  when  the  load 
is  drawn  off,  and  left  in  a  heap  to  dry.  The  rake 
should  be  a  sort  of  scraper,  as  teeth  are  unneces¬ 
sary.  A  broad  lath  as  long  as  the  cutter  bar  attached 


be  wide  enough  to  permit  a  wagon  or  cart  to  be  driv¬ 
en  through  for  the  removal  of  the  manure  ;  in  which 
event,  there  should  be  doors  made  for  the  purpose. 


CLOVER-SEED  GATHERER. 

to  the  rod,  is  the  best  tool.  A  machine  for  gather¬ 
ing  clover-seed  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration.  It  is  automatic,  and  does  its  own  clearing 
of  the  teeth,  by  means  of  a  revolving  scraper,  which 
is  operated  by  the  carrying  wheels.  The  machine 
is  guided  by  the  curved  bar  behind,  and  drawn  by 
one  horse.  The  management  of  the  clover  seed 
crop  is  very  simple.  It  is  improved  by  frequent 
wetting  and  drying,  as  then  the  seed  is  more  easily 
hulled,  than  when  it  is  cured  in  dry  weather.  If 
the  weather  should  be  dry,  it  is  best  to  rake  the 
straw,  or  the  heads,  into  small  heaps,  letting  them 
heat  moderately;  afterwards  spreading  the  heaps 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  raking  may  be  done  while 
still  wet  with  dew,  which  will  assist  the  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  heating,  which  partly  rots  the  hulls,  and 
helps  the  cleaning.  The  crop,  when  perfectly  dry, 
after  two  or  three  weeks’  exposure  to  the  weather, 
should  be  stored  in  a  corner  of  the  bam. 


The  Pea-Fowl 

Although  the  pea-fowl  is  well  known  as  a  bird  of 
fine  feathers,  few  persons  are  acquainted  with  its 
natural  history  and  real  merits.  It  is  a  good  table 
fowl,  and  as  easily  reared  as  the  turkey,  still  it  is 
rarely  seen  upon  the  farm  or  country  place,  and 
then  only  as  an  ornament.  This  bird  is  a  native  of 
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Asia,  from  whence  have  come  nearly  all  our  galli¬ 
naceous  fowls,  the  turkey  excepted.  In  the  time 
of  Solomon,  it  was  an  article  of  merchandise,  and 
was  brought  with  ivory  and  apes  from  Tarshish  to 
Judea.  One  species  of  Pea-fowl  wras  found  by  an 
English  traveller,  Colonel  Sykes,  abounding  in  a 
part  of  India,  where  large  flocks  were  kept  about 
the  native  temples.  Another  Eastern  traveller  re¬ 
lates  that  from  1,200  to  1,500  were  seen  by  him  in 
passes  of  the  mountain,  within  sight  at  one  time  ; 
and  he  speaks  in  extravagant  terms  of  the  brilliance 
of  their  plumage.  There  are  three  distinct  genera, 
which  include  several  species  and  varieties,  such  as  : 
the  Crested,  the  Black-shouldered,  the  Javan,  the 
Japan,  the  Iris,  the  Thibet,  the  Malay,  etc.  All  the 
domesticated  sorts  are  surpassed  by  the  wild  ones 
in  beauty.  Cuvier  says  of  the  Pea-fowl :  “  We 
find  in  its  incomparable  robe,  united,  all  the  bril¬ 
liant  colors  which  we  admire  separately  in  other 
birds  ;  we  find  all  that  glistens  in  the  rainbow,  that 
sparkles  in  the  mine,  the  azure  and  golden  tints  of 


Fig.  2. — -FERRY  AT  HIGH  WATER. 


the  heavens,  and  the  emerald  of  the  field.”  White, 
the  naturalist,  found  that  the  feathers  of  the 
train  do  not  belong  to  the  tail,  but  that  they  grow 
upon  the  back,  the  real  tail  feathers  being  short, 
stiff,  and  brown,  about  six  inches  long,  and  serve 
as  a  prop  to  support  the  immense  train.  By  a  pe¬ 
culiar  muscular  action,  the  long  train  feathers  can 
be  erected  and  spread,  and  their  shafts  made  to 
strike  together,  and  produce  a  clattering  noise. 
The  Pied  peacock  is  white  upon  the  wings,  belly, 
and  breast ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  as  showy  as 
in  the  other  species.  Pure  white  birds  are  very 
rare,  and  highly  valued,  but  from  the  absence  of 
the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  common  kinds,  they 
suffer  greatly  in  contrast  with  the  latter.  It  is  not 
until  the  second  year  that  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  becomes  apparent.  This  bird  lives  from 
20  to  25  years,  and  reaches  maturity  slowly.  The 
third  year  the  train  of  the  cock  becomes  developed, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  exhibits  its  full  coloring  that 
he  is  ready  to  be  mated  with  three  or  four  hens. 

The  pea-hen  lays  her  eggs  on  alternate  days,  and 
when  she  has  produced  five  or  6ix,  she  will  incu¬ 
bate,  unless  the  eggs  have  been  removed.  She 
makes  her  nest  upon  the  ground,  in  a  secluded 
place,  beneath  the  shelter  of  low  bushes,  long 
grass,  or  weeds.  The  maternal  instinct  is  well-de¬ 
veloped  in  some  hens  :  in  others  it  is  so  lacking 
that  they  even  destroy  their  own  young,  or  leave 
them  to  perish  from  neglect.  The  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion  is  from  27  to  29  days.  The  pea-fowls  have 
strong  local  attachments,  and  they  rarely  leave  the 
place  where  they  have  been  reared  and  fed  They 
are  sensible  of  kind  treatment,  and  will  become 
very  tame  when  gently  used  and  petted.  They 
have  a  habit  of  roosting  high,  and  will  choose  an 
elevated  place  on  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  or 
buildings  to  which  they  can  gain  access.  When 
but  three  days  old,  the  chicks  are  able  to  reach  a 
roost  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  if  they  can  mount 
from  one  step  to  another,  they  will  follow  the  old 
birds  to  their  highest  roosting  places.  The  birds 
are  naturally  shy,  and  their  treatment  must  be  reg¬ 
ulated  accordingly.  The  proper  feed  for  the  young 
pea-chicks  consists  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  cracked 


wheat,  coarse  oat-meal,  and  bread-crumbs;  and 
they  will  soon  hunt  after  and  consume  insects  and 
worms  of  all  kinds.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
young  birds  from  wet  and  cold,  and  they  require 
the  same  care  which  is  needed  for  young  turkeys. 


A  Small  Ferry-boat. 

We  have  a  number  of  inquiries  for  a  method  of 
crossing  rivers  by  means  of  a  boat  that  can  be 


Fig.  1.— THE  FERRY-BOAT. 

drawn  from  one  bank  to  the  other  by  a  rope.  We 
suggest  the  following  plan  : — Set  a  post  firmly  in 
each  bank  of  the  river,  and  attach  a  rope  to  each 
post.  Make  a  skiff,  or  scow,  such  as  would  be  con¬ 
venient,  and  attach  a  ring-bolt  at  each  end,  on  one 
side,  and  have  a  winch  with  a  grooved  wheel  at  the 
middle,  as  shown  at  figure  1.  The  rope  may  be 
made  to  iake  one  turn  around  this  wheel,  and  by 
working  the  winch  the  boat  will  be  easily  drawn 
from  side  to  side.  When  the  current  is  swift  dur¬ 
ing  high  water,  and  there  would  be  a  strong  side 
pressure  upon  the  boat,  the  following  plan  can  be 
pursued,  by  which  much  hard  work  may  be  avoided. 
Two  ropes  should  be  provided,  one  fastened  to 
each  end  of  the  skiff,  and  each  fastened  to  the  post 
upon  either  bank.  When  the  stream  is  to  be 
crossed,  the  forward  rope  is  pulled  until  the  boat 
is  in  the  current,  when  it  is  made  fast,  while  the 
other  rope  is  left  to  run  out  as  it  may.  The  boat 
is,  of  course,  carried  down  stream  in  a  direction 
across  the  river  until  it  reaches  the  opposite  bank  ; 
when  out  of  the  strong  current,  it  may  be  hauled 
up  to  the  post  and  made  fast.  In  returning,  the 
same  method  is  pursued. 


An  Egg  Tester. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  testing  the  freshness  or  fertility  of 
eggs,  useful  in  the  household  or  to  the  poultry- 
fancier.  It  consists  of 
a  small  handle,  with  a 
cup  attached  to  it ; 
around  the  cup  is  fast¬ 
ened  a  frame  of  sheet- 
tin,  or  stiff  card-board. 
This  frame  has  a  hole 
in  the  center,  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  an 
egg,  and  a  strip  of 
black  ribbon,  or  cloth, 
is  fastened  around  the 
frame,  projecting  a  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  the  inner 
edge.  To  test  theregg, 
it  is  placed  in  the  cup, 
so  as  to  fill  the  space 
in  the  center  of  the 
frame,  the  edge  of  the 
black  cloth  or  ribbon 
fitting  close  to  the  shell. 
When  the  egg  is  held 
close  to  a  bright  light, 
the  light  passes  partly 
through  the  egg,  and 
shows  a  fresh  or  infertile  one  to  be  perfectly  clear, 
while  a  fertile  one  that  has  been  incubated  two 
days  will  show  the  embryo,  as  in  the  engraving. 
Infertile  eggs  may  then  be  taken  from  the  nest. 


EGG  TESTER. 


A  Cheap  Pig-Pen. 

In  response  to  inquiries,  we  present  a  plan  of  a 
convenient  pig-pen  that  will  cost  less  than  $25,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  labor.  Niue  posts  of  cedar  or  chestnut 
are  set  in  the  ground  one  foot,  and  projecting  as 
far  above  the  surface ;  arranged  as  in  figure  1. 


Sills  of  4  x  4-in.  are  laid  upon  the  posts,  with  a 
cross  sill  in  the  center,  and  halved  together  at  the 
joints.  No  wall  posts  are  used,  the  6tout  board  ¬ 
ing  being  made  to  serve  the  purpose.  The- 
structure  is  8  feet  each  way,  or  can  be  altered  to 
suit  the  ordinary  length  of  boards  when  built.  To 
put  up  the  walls  begin 
at  the  bottom,  fasten¬ 
ing  on  the  corner 
boards  first  and  nail¬ 
ing  their  edges  firm¬ 
ly  together.  Strips  of 
2x4  serve  as  plates. 

Floor  beams  of  2  x  6- 
in.  are  laid  upon  the 
sills,  16  inches  apart, 
and  the  floor  upon  _ 
these.  For  a  roof,  FlS'  OF  PIfl*ras- 

rafters  of  2  x  4-in.  stuff  are  placed  4  feet  apart, 
upon  which  three  12-inch  boards  are  laid,  one  at  the 
peak,  one  at  the  eaves,  and  one  between  these  two. 
The  roof  boards  proper,  8  feet,  long,  are  put  on 
lengthwise  of  the  rafters,  and  battened.  Spaces  for 
the  doors  and  windows  should  be  left  or  cut  in  the 
boards  as  they  are  nailed  on.  There  should  be  two 
small  windows,  placed  as  thought  most  desirable. 
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Fig.  2.— VIEW  OF  PIG-PEN. 

The  interior  division  should  be  as  shown  at  figure 
1.  The  feeding  place  is  at  a,  in  which  is  a  trough, 
with  a  sloping  board  in  the  passage,  c,  by  which  to 
pour  in  the  slop.  A  sleeping-room  is  at  b ;  the 
partitions  of  which  should  be  4  feet  high.  A  few 
looso  boards  will  be  required  for  a  floor  in  the  loft 
to  make  a  space  for  stowing  corn  for  feed.  The 
building  is  raised  one  foot  from  the  ground  for  tlm 
sake  of  avoiding  rats  and  other  vermin.  A  sloping 
gangway  leads  to  the  yard;  into  which  it  is  also 
convenient  to  have  a  gate  from  outside. 


A  Lock-up  Nest  Bos, 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  nest  box  that  wil2 
lock  up  is  desired.  Such  a  box  may  be  made  3  feet 
square  and  18  inches  deep,  which  will  be  largo 
enough  for  two  ne6ts.  The  door  is  at  a.  At  b  is  at 
partition  extending  half  through  the  box,  and  at 
the  inside  of  this  are  two  nests  about  8  inches  deep. 


A  SECURE  NEST  BOX. 

16  inches  long,  and  12  inches  wide.  These  are  seen 
through  the  side  of  the  box,  which  is  partly  removed 
for  this  purpose.  For  small  breeds  of  poultry,  the 
box  may  be  made  considerably  smaller.  Such  a, 
retired  nest  as  this  exactly  meets  the  instincts  of 
the  hen,  and  it  becomes  very  acceptable  to  her* 


Farm  Experiments.— There  has  never  beeta 
so  much  experimenting  by  farmers  as  there  is  the 
present  year.  Great  facilities  for  this  kind  of  in¬ 
vestigation  have  been  given  of  late,  and  the  tone  of 
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the  agricultural  press  has  been  such  as  to  awaken 
ei)  active  spirit  of  inquiry  in  this  direction.  It  is 
to  he  feared  that  some  disappointment  may  occur 
by  reason  of  unexpected  failures  to  reach  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Now,  in  experimenting,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  needful  a6  patience.  One  year  is  far  too  short 
a  time  for  a  result  that  will  be  of  any  value.  The 
results  of  experiments  are  useless,  except  as  they 
are  compared  with  each  other,  and  it  is  of  little 
avail  to  make  trials  and  tests,  of  this  or  that,  unless 
they  are  made  methodically,  and  with  great  care, 
perseverance,  and  patience ;  and  above  all  things 
besides,  with  the  most  accurate  noting  of  all  the 
conditions  as  to  time,  place,  season,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  well  as  of  the  results.  There  can  be 
no  more  valuable  labor  if  properly  carried  through 
to  the  end  than  farm  experiments,  but  if  they 
should  be  abandoned  after  the  first  year,  because 
the  result  may  not  be  what  was  expected,  they  had 
better  not  have  been  begun. 


Cultivator  for  Small  Grains, 


It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  cultivation  and 
weeding  of  the  wheat  crop,  largely  adds  to  the  yield. 
It  is  a  usual  custom  upon  the  fertile  English  farms, 


A  GRAIN  CULTIVATOR. 


not  only  to  hoe  the  wheat,  but  to  pull  every  weed 
by  hand  that  is  not  destroyed  by  the  hoe.  In  this 
country  hand  labor  is  too  costly  to  admit  us  to  do 
this,  but  the  necessity  for  it  is  so  apparent,  that 
farmers  would  at  once  adopt  it  if  practicable  means 
were  provided.  A  very  promising  and  quite  effec¬ 
tive  machine  for  this  purpose  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Travis,  of  Mich.,  with  which  the  writer 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting.  It 
is  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  any  crop  sown,  or 
planted  in  drills,  and  we  have  tried  it  upon  wheat, 
corn,  and  mangels.  It  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  it 
carries  a  row  of  teeth  fastened  to  a  frame  which  is 
loosely  suspended  to  the  axle  so  that  it  can  be  made 
to  oscillate  sidewise  several  inches.  This  renders 
it  easy  to  follow  the  irregularities  of  the  drills,  and 
to  avoid  interfering  with  the  plants  in  the  rows. 
The  teeth,  6hown  in  the  engraving,  are  intended  for 
working  in  small  grains,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  barley, 
and  they  can  be  moved  to  a  less  or  greater  distance 
apart,  as  desired.  On  the  left  of  the  illustration 
the  form  of  the  teeth  is  more  clearly  shown, 
a  small  one  being  used  for  wheat,  and  a  broader 
one  for  corn,  or  roots.  In  using  the  cultivator  for 
the  latter  crops,  the  center  tooth  is  removed,  leaving 
room  to  pass  a  row  of  plants  without  touching  them, 
the  remaining  teeth  being  adjusted  to  very  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  the  whole  space  upon  each  side  of  the 
row.  Thus  two  rows  are  cleaned  at  each  passage. 
In  using  this  machine  upon  #orn,  this  season,  we 
cultivated  the  rows  in  two  directions,  the  crop 
being  planted  3i  feet  apart  each  way;  and  very  little 
hand  work  was  afterwards  needed,  although  the 
ground  was  very  weedy  and  the  weather  after  plant¬ 
ing  was  unusually  rainy.  The  cultivation  of  wheat 
Is, without  doubt,  an  improvement  greatly  needed  in 
our  present  practice.  We  need  very  much  to  make 
this  crop  more  profitable.  The  present  average  is 
far  too  small.  Instead  of  10  or  15  bushels,  it  should 
average  25,  and  the  best  crops  ought  to  reach  00 
bushels  in  place  of  40.  With  proper  manuring,  and 
freedom  from  weeds,  we  can  reach  the  latter  yield 
upon  drained  soils.  If  wc  could  hoe  the  wheat,  we 
might  hope  for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
yield,  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  fertilized.  If 
others  do  it,  why  should  not  we  as  well  ?  We  think 
we  may  reasonably  look  for  success,  and  expect 
soon  to  have  a  wheat  horse-hoe  that  will  be  cheap, 
effective,  and  that  may  also  be  used  on  the  corn  and 


root  crops,  at  least  in  their  earlier  stages,  leaving 
the  later  operations  to  be  performed  by  the  plow. 


Tethering  Cows. 

In  pasturing  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  herd  of  cows, 
upon  a  heavy  growth  of  fodder,  of  whatever  kind, 
the  whole  field  will,  be  traversed  the  first  day,  and 
a  considerable  portion  be  greatly  damaged  ;  but  by 
confining  the  sheep  within  hurdles,  or  by  tethering 
cows,  the  rest  of  the  field  is  neither  trampled  nor 
soiled,  -and  nothing  is  wasted.  The  herbage  is  con¬ 
sumed  only  within  the  limits  of  the  tether,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  left  to  grow  until  required,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  pastured  soon  regains  a  fresh  growth,  and  is 
evenly  manured  at  the  same  time.  By  tethering, 
we  acquire  all  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  soiling, 
without  the  labor  of  cutting  and  carting  of  fodder, 
and  of  hauling  the  manure  made  in  the  yards — that 
is,  if  the  droppings  are  evenly  spread  over  the  field, 
as  they  should  be,  and  not  permitted  to  remain 
in  patches.  By  the  use  of  the  tether-pin  illustrat¬ 
ed  below,  cows  can  be  confined  within  proper 
limits  without  risk  of  winding  up  the  chain  on  the 
pin.  The  swivel-ring  upon  the  top  turns  as  the 
chain  is  drawn  around,  and  as  the  head  is  pressed 
down  close  to  the  ground,  there  is  nothing  upon 
which  the  chain  can  wind.  In  using  the  tether,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  advance  the  pin  each  time  to  a 
sufficient  distance  in  a  direct  line,  thus  feeding  off 
a  strip  through  the  field  or  plot  of  ground.  When 
such  a  strip  has  been  eaten  down,  begin  again  next 
to  the  first  starting  point.  In  this  way  the  grass  is 
eaten  off  regularly,  and  when  the  field  has  been  all 
fed  off,  it  may  be  gone  over  again.  Where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  are  tethered  out,  they  may  be  ranged 
in  a  line,  and  made  to  advance  regularly  through 
the  field.  If  the  herbage  is  dense  and  tall,  a  half 
circle  of  twenty  feet  radius  would  be  nearly  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  cow  for  one  day,  so  that  the  pin  may  be 
advanced  the  length  of  a  twenty -foot  chain,  only, 
each  day.  A  very  near  esti¬ 
mate  may  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  crop  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  II  tons  of  hay  will  cut 
six  tons  of  green  grass, 
which  is  equal  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  a 
square  foot.  A  cow  will 
consume  80  lbs.  of  fresh 
grass  per  day ;  hence,  240 
square  ft.  should  supply  a 
cow  with  one  day’s  fodder, 
which  is  equal  to  a  space 
of  20  ft.  long  by  12  wide. 
In  this  way  the  space  fed  off 
may  be  accurately  appor¬ 
tioned.  If  the  grass  is  about 
half  grown,  twice  240  square 
feet  would  have  to  be  al¬ 
lowed,  in  which  case  the  pin  should  be  moved 
ahead  at  noon  each  day,  aud  so  of  other  yields. 


A  Wooden  Stable-Fork. 

The  writer  has  recently  seen  and  used  a  stable- 
fork  made  of  wood.  For  use  in  arranging  litter 
about  horses  and  cows,  and  in  lifting  fodder, 
whether  whole  or  cut  into  chaff,  it  is  very  con¬ 
venient.  As  the  points  are  not  sharp,  the  danger 
to  man  and  beast,  incident  to  the  steel  fork,  is 
avoided,  and  it  is  much  lighter  to  handle  than  a 
steel  fork.  The  engraving  given  in  the  next 
column  sufficiently  describes  the  implement. 


Our  Foreign  MarKets. — The  extraordinary 
increase  in  our  foreign  exports,  chiefly  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  produce,  by  which  the  balance  of  trade  has 
been  made  to  fall  in  our  favor  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  §250,000,000  during  the  past  year,  has  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  business.  It  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  export  of  gold,  and  has  greatly  helped 
to  keep  up  prices.  It  has  been  this  foreigu  de¬ 
mand  which  has  eased  the  provision  market,  greatly 
depressed  by  a  production  of  meat,  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  that  of  any  previous  year.  Fortunately 


we  have  been  able  to  open  new  outlets  for  our  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  these  once  gained,  will  be  likely  to  be¬ 
come  permanent.  Heretofore,  Great  Britian  has 
been  the  chief  customer  for  our  grain,  meats,  and 
cattle,  but  recently  a  live  cattle  trade  has  been 
opened  with  Germany,  and  shipments  of  beef,  pork, 
and  mutton,  have  been  made  to  France.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  is  rapidly  increasing  and  out¬ 
stripping  the  production  in  France. 
There  is  no  other  source  of  supply 
for  that  country  more  convenient 
than  the  United  States,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  is,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
secure  the  greater  part  of  it.  For  the 
last  three  years,  France  has  increased 
its  imports  of  provisions  to  the  extent 
of  over  §30,000,000  annually,  taking 
§307,600,000  worth  in  1877.  Her  im¬ 
ports  of  cattle  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year,  exceeded 
in  value  $7,200,000 ;  the  number  of 
animals  being  over  400,000  ;  of  which 
315,000  were  sheep,  and  49,000  swine  ; 
thus  in  one  year  that  country  needs 
to  purchase  a  very  large  number  of 
live  animals,  in  addition  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  meat,  both  fresh  and  cured, 
and  fish.  To  secure  this  market  it  is 
necessary  to  furnish  desirable  grades 
of  animals.  At  the  present,  we  are 
most  deficient  in  our  supply  of  mutton 
sheep,  in  which  respect  we  are  slowly 
improving,  but  it  is  essential  that 
we  lose  no  time  in  raising  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  live  stock,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
manure  those  who  will  willingly  become  our 
fork.  customers.  The  bulk  of  this  foreign 
trade  in  live  animals  would  naturally  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  country,  which  are 
near  the  shipping  ports.  No  other  section  needs 
more  the  good  effect  which  feeding  stock  must  pro¬ 
duce  upon  its  system  of  agriculture  than  does  this  ; 
and  none  can  make  the  business  more  profitable. 


Country  Parsona. 

In  former  times  the  English  country  parson  was 
the  best  farmer  in  his  parish,  and  set  the  example 
in  the  use  of  improved  implements  and  methods  of 
practice.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  a  guide  in  tem¬ 
poral  things  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and  his  care  of  the 
material  interests  of  hio  flock  gave  him  better 
knowledge  of  their  moral  wants.  To-day,  the  farm¬ 
ing  parson  has  largely  given  place  to  the  pale-faced 
dispeptic  who  shuts  himself  among  his  books,  and 
knows  and  cares  little  for  the  every-day  affairs  of 
his  people ;  but  specimens  of  the  old  stock  are 
still  found  in  rural  England,  and  the  name  of  a 
rector  or  vicar  is  often  seen  in  their  agricultural 
papers,  signed  to  able  writings  on  theory  and 
practice.  In  America  the  farming  parson  is  a 
scarce  personage,  though  examples  are  not  wanting. 
The  author  of  the  genial  “  Tim  Bunker  Papers  ”  is 
an  excellent  farmer,  as  well  as  pastor,  and  is  held  as 
a  safe  authority  by  his  neighbors  in  things  agricul¬ 
tural.  Even  Mr.  Beecher  wrote  a  book  on  garden¬ 
ing,  and  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  a  country  town, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  agriculturist.  A  score 
of  such  might  be  cited  ;  but  many  readers  will  have 
some  public-spirited,  wide-awake  village  minister 
whom  they  would  set  up  as  an  example  to  their 
own  spiritual  directors. 

We  need  more  farming  parsons.  The  country 
clergyman,  if  he  would  exercise  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  people,  must  take  more  interest  in 
their  crops  and  herds  ;  he  must  have  crops  and  herds 
of  his  own.  His  mental  training  should  fit  him  to 
be  a  good  observer  of  nature,  and  of  methods  of 
practice.  His  opportunities  for  study  of  books  and 
papers  should  enable  him  to  keep  posted  on  all  the 
progressive  ideas  and  methods  of  the  day.  The 
farmer  needs  all  the  precept  and  example— particu¬ 
larly  example — in  good  agriculture  that  he  can  get. 
The  country  clergyman  has  such  influence  that  he 
may  do  agriculture  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  ; 
and  if  he  will  mingle  more  of  nature  and  everyday 
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life  in  his  Sunday  sermons,  he  is  sure  to  make  them 
more  acceptable  and  effective,  than  when  all  com¬ 
posed  of  the  text,  precept,  and  theory  of  books. 

If  not  satisfied  with  the  examples  of  success  in 
this  line  among-  his  acquaintances,  let  the  parson 
turn  to  his  beloved  tradition.  Even  the  Head  of 
the  Christian  Church  taught  by  practical  labor 
as  well  as  by  oral  moral  precept.  The  monks 
of  the  middle  ages  were  the  preservers  of  the 
best  of  agriculture  of  the  earlier  times  for  those 
who  came  after  the  dark  ages  had  passed ;  in  them 
was  possessed  all  the  farm  lore  of  that  day.  And 
history  tells  us  that  for  long  years  thereafter  the 
clergy  were  the  pioneers  in  agricultural  progress. 
The  spirit  and  thought  of  the  people,  and  the 
needs  of  the  calling  for  men  of  thought  engaged  in 
its  work,  open  to  the  country  minister  an  inviting 
field,  and  a  promising  harvest  of  increased  influence. 


How  to  Kill  Quack  Grass. 


The  writer  has  been  engaged  for  two  summers 
in  eradicating  this  pest  from  fields  of  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  the  ground,  until  recently,  was  ap¬ 
parently  as  full  of  roots  as  when  the  work  was  be¬ 
gun.  Ordinary  cultivation  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  effect  on  it.  We  give 
in  next  column  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  plant,  by 

_  which  it  may  be  readily 

recognized.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  grass 
has  a  long-running 
root-stalk,  with  roots 
springing  from  it  at 
-  very  short  intervals. 

6  Buds,  one  of  which  is 

seen  at  a,  start  from  the  root-stalk,  so  that  if  it 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  each  bud  will  send  up  a 
shoot,  and  form  a  plant,  which  in  turn  will  spread 
in  the  same  manner.  The  spike  (seen  at  the  right) 
has  its  spikelets  arranged  as  in  wheat  ( Triticum 
vulgare),  with  the  flat  side  towards  the  stem. 
Its  manner  of  growth  renders  special  treatment 
necessary  to  destroy  it.  Two  methods  may  be 
used,  in  conjunction  or  separately  :  one  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  cultivator  with  teeth,  made  as  in  fig.  2, 
having  an  edge  of  steel  that  can  be  ground  sharp. 
This  should  be  run  about  an  inch  deep,  when 
it  will  cut  off  every  shoot,  leaving  the  root  in¬ 
tact.  If  this  is  done  frequently  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  our  experience  is  that  the  roots  die  in  time, 
their  vitality  being  exhausted  in  the  effort  to  throw 
up  new  buds.  The  other  is  to  use  a  cultivator,  or 
grubber,  with  teeth  similar  to  those  shown  on  page 
256  (July),  fig.  6.  This  tears  out  the  roots,  when 
they  may  be  gathered  and  burned.  It  is  not  safe 
to  throw  them  aside,  as  they  will  sprout  after  the 
first  rain,  and  send  out  new  roots  into  the  ground. 


Village  Improvement. 

BY  E.  W.  B.  CANNING. 


The  Laurel  Hill  Association,  of  Stockbridge, 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

This  Association  had  its  beginning  in  the  year 
1853,  and  was  set  on  foot  entirely  by  the  efforts  of 
one  devoted  lady — now  Mrs.  J.  Z.  Goodrich — whose 
personal  and  untiring  labors  to  arouse  the  people 
resulted  in  an  organization  which  has  not  only 
secured  to  the  town  incalculable  benefits,  but  has 
become  the  inspirer  and  the  model  of  similar  asso¬ 
ciations  in  other  States.  [An  account  of  a  more 
recent  effort  of  this  kind  was  given  in  February.] 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  all  portions  of  the 
town,  by  way  of  preparation,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  August,  which  proved  an  enthusiastic  success. 
Besides  its  own  citizens,  many  sons  of  the  town, 
settled  elsewhere,  were  present,  or  responded 
by  the  proxy  of  a  liberal  subscription.  All  the 
preliminaries  of  a  regular  organization  under  the 
General  Statutes  of  the  State,  were  transacted.  By 
its  constitution  membership  was  obtainable  by  an 
adult  on  the  payment  of  §1,  and  of  25  cents  by  a 
child,  or,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  by  the  planting 
•of  a  tree  under  direction  ;  and  every  child  was  en¬ 


couraged  by  this  means  to  erect  a  memorial  of  him 
or  herself,  to  bear  thereafter  the  name  of  the  planter. 

A  remarkable  knoll,  where  magnificent  rocks  are 
overhung  by  a  forestry  of  oaks  and  pines,  was 
purchased  some  years  previously  and  presented  to 
the  village  as  a  pleasure  ground,  by  a  public-spirited 
citizen.  An  abundant  undergrowth  of  Laurels, 
suggested  a  name  for  the  locality,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  Association.  An  aggregate  of 
about  $1,400  in  cash  and  available  subscriptions 
enabled  it  to  commence  operations  with  vigor.  Its 
attention  was  primarily  directed  to  improvements 
upon  this  hill ;  then  extended  to  the  village  ceme¬ 
tery,,  whose  ruinous  fence  was  replaced  by  a  taste¬ 
ful  structure  of  marble  and  iron,  within  which,  a 
year  or  two  later,  was  set  a  hedge  of  Norway 
Spruce.  The  latter  is  now  kept  about  15  feet  in 
bight,  and  is  a  superb  wall  of  perennial  green. 
Within  this  enclosure  walks  and  drives  were  con¬ 


structed,  shrubbery  and  trees  planted,  leaning 
monuments  set  perpendicular,  and  provision  made 
for  repeated  mowings.  Then  the  streets  of  the 
village  were  taken  in  charge  ;  sidewalks  straight¬ 
ened,  trimmed,  and  gravelled  ;  crossings  laid;  gut¬ 
ters  constructed  with  regard  to  thorough  drainage, 
and  shade-trees  set  along  the  sides  of  every  street. 
Tear  after  year  these  improvements  were  pushed 
farther,  and  along  the  roads  leading  into  the  town, 
and  the  opportunity  for  pedestrian  exercises  great¬ 
ly  enlarged.  In  undertakings  involving  more  ex¬ 
pensive  labor — such  as  grading  and  working  the 
roads  through  and  near  the  village — the  Association 
has  acted  in  concert  with  the  municipal  authorities, 
adding  its  own  to  the  town’s  appropriation,  and 
thus  securing  a  direction  in  the  enterprise.  The 
two  have  thus  enjoyed  mutual  aid,  to  the  invalua¬ 
ble  advantage  of  both. 

The  question  is  often  asked  us,  Were  there  no 
opponents  of  this  crusade  of  improvement? — 
Yes — but  they  were  not  numerous,  and  no  long 
time  was  required  to  concilitate  them  entirely.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature,  when  one  puts  his  prem¬ 
ises  in  order  and  beautifies  them  with  taste,  for  his 
next  neighbor  to  endure  for  long  the  contrast  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  neglect  and  dilapidation  on  his  own 
premises,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not  only 
not  only  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  spirit,  but  be¬ 
come  a  formidable  rival  in  betterments  with  the 


other.  The  little  labor  and  trifling  expense  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  a  change  in  his  surroundings,  of 
which, when  made,  he  can  not  but  be  proud,  ere  long 
convert  him  from  a  brake  to  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
of  progress,  particularly  when  he  comes  to  find — 
as  he  will — that  there  is  money  in  the  operation. 

Once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  August,  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  holds  its  festival  on  Laurel  Hill.  A  turf 
rostrum  built  against  a  huge  overhanging  cliff  is 
the  nucleus  of  operations.  On  that  rural  platform 
sit  the  officers  and  invited  guests.  Around  and  in 
front,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  oaks,  on  the  level 
plat  that  once  formed  the  Council-ground  of  the 
Housatonic  Indians,  stand  or  sit  the  town’s  people  ; 
the  numerous  summer  sojourners  and  visitors  from 
the  neighboring  towns,  whom  the  occasion  attracts, 
forming  an  appreciative  audience,  sometimes  of 
several  hundreds.  After  prayer  (and  often  music 
also),  the  choice  of  officers,  and  the  annual  Report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  an  oration  is  pro¬ 
nounced — usually  by  some  distinguished  native  of 
Stockbridge — which  is  supplemented  by  brief  offer¬ 
ings  in  prose  or  verse,  and  extempore  speeches  from 
visitors.  After  some  two  hours  of  these  pleasant 
exercises,  the  occasion  is  closed — at  times  with  a 
dance  by  the  young  people  on  the  verdant  sod,  to 
the  music  of  the  band.  This  is  peculiarly  the  vil¬ 
lage  festival,  and  tends  to  keep  alive  and  transmit 
the  influence  of  the  institution  to  which  so  much 
pleasure  and  profit  are  due.  In  the  course  of  its 
existence  of  25  years,  the  records  of  the  L.  H.  Asso¬ 
ciation  show  an  expenditure  of  §6,692,  with  the 
following  as  some  of  the  results : 

1.  The  acquisition  by  legacies  of  more  than 
$4,000,  most  of  which  has  been  invested  in  public 
funds ;  the  revenue  from  this,  with  the  annual 
subscriptions,  affords  available  means  and  secures 
the  permanency  of  the  Association. 

2.  The  setting  of  1,686  trees,  besides  several 
hedges.  These,  from  mere  saplings  have  become 
magnificent  specimens  to  afford  a  grateful  shade 
and  be  the  joy  and  pride  of  coming  generations. 

3.  Well  ordered  streets,  sidewalks,  gutters,  and 
crossings,  rendering  locomotion  convenient  and 
agreeable  at  all  seasons. 

4.  A  general  tidying  up  of  all  the  private  dwell¬ 
ings  and  premises  throughout  the  community,  ren¬ 
dering  ours,  externally,  the  finest  village  in  Western 
Massachusetts — the  subject  of  admiration  by  all 
visitors  and  sojourners. 

5.  The  growing  education  of  our  people  in  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  aided  by  art,  tending  to  di¬ 
minish  rudeness,  and  to  the  promotion  of  morality. 

6.  An  increased  value  of  real  estate  of  from  20  to 
100  per  cent.  Trees  planted  by  the  Association  in 
its  infancy  in  front  of  6ome  humble  premises,  have, 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  a  later  purchaser,  added 
$500  or  §1,000  to  his  offer  therefor.  Seldom  is  a 
larger  income  returned  from  so  small  an  outlay. 

7.  An  example  which  has  been  copied  by  scores 
of  communities  that  have  obtained  our  constitu¬ 
tion  as  the  foundation  of  similar  organizations  in 
distant  localities.  Such  applications  continue  of 
frequent  occurrence. 


Emasculate  the  Dog. 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  no  place  for  the  dog 
in  agriculture.  His  ravages  among  the  flocks  in  many 
places  are  an  insurmountable  bar  to  sheep  keeping, 
rendering,  as  it  does,  so  costly  a  watch  over  the 
sheep  by  night  and  day  as  to  swallow  up  the  profits. 
What  can  be  done  about  it  is  not  so  clear.  Those 
who  wish  to  have  dogs  can  hardly  be  prevented,  and 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  animals  under  con¬ 
trol  is  evident.  So  is  also  the  difficulty  of  recover¬ 
ing  compensation  for  damage  where  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  it,  and  the  undesirableness  of  constant 
and  costly  litigation  for  this  end,  which  is  a  poor 
remedy,  even  if  successful.  We  gladly  noticed  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  “Forest  and  Stream,” 
a  suggestion,  which  seems  to  be  practical  and 
practicable.  It  is  simply  to  bring  these  animals 
under  the  same  control  which  is  effective  in 
restraining  others,  viz.,  to  cause  all  male  dogs, 
except  those  kept  for  breeding,  to  be  emas¬ 
culated,  and  to  suffer  none  others  of  this  sex 
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to  go  at  large.  In  this  way  the  present  over¬ 
whelming  increase  of  the  race  would  be  stopped 


the  aconite-leaved  geranium. — ( Geranium  acmitifolium.) 

at  once,  and  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  lawful 
“  dog  catchers  ”  be  avoided.  At  present  we  permit 
an  indiscriminate  multiplication  of  dogs,  and  an¬ 
nually  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
them,  at  great  cost  and  suffering.  This  is  simply 
making  trouble  for  no  purpose.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  disinclination  amongst  farmers  to  keep  a  dog 
of  any  kind,  and  the  great  majority  are  preserved 
solely  to  gratify  the  desire  of  the  children  to  keep 
a  pet  or  a  companion.  If  the  law  which  applies  to 
male  domestic  animals  of  other  kinds  were  brought 
to  hear  upon  dogs,  and  these  were  restrained  just  as 
rams,  boars,  bulls,  and  stallions  are,  there  would  be 
a  prospect  that  the  evil  would  essentially  diminish. 


crops,  and  clover,  is  yearly  widening  ;  and  that  un¬ 
der  cotton  at  the  same  time  is  only  slightly  dimin¬ 
ishing  ;  thus  leaving  the 
cash  crop,  nearly,  if  not 
quite, ns  productive  as  ever  ; 
but  rendering  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  food  and  fertilizers, 
very  small,  or  complete¬ 
ly  avoiding  them.  But  it 
is  always  safe  to  have  two 
things  to  depend  upon,  so 
that  if  one  fails,  the  other 
may  remain,  and  wool  is 
precisely  a  companion  crop 
for  cotton  in  this  respect. 
Besides,  with  wool  there 
is  mutton,  which  is  a  food 
crop,  and  sheep  manure 
is  of  the  richest  quality. 

Wool  is  always  salable, 
and  is  the  staple  of  a  large 
home  manufacture.  It  is 
worth  more  in  many  places, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea¬ 
board,  than  on  the  coast,  if 
there  are  mills  in  the  locality 
to  work  it  up.  Mutton  and 
lamb,  if  of  fair  quality,  arc 
always  salable  to  the  local 
butchers,  and  provide  a 
very  agreeable  fresh  food 
for  the  farmer’s  family. 
Sheep  will  thrive  excellent¬ 
ly  in  the  Southern  States. 
There  are  vast  tracts  of 
land,  notably,  the  piny 
woods  and  table  lands  of 
Western  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  Eastern  Tennes¬ 
see,  which  are  unsurpassed 
as  cheap  sheep-walks.  In 
the  South,  sheep  require 
less  feeding  in  the  winter, 
than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  California 
excepted,  perhaps.  Root 
crops  may  be  grown  and 
fed  off  from  the  ground  by 
a  “penning”  system,  and 
thus  the  soil  be  richly 
and  cheaply  fertilized  and  prepared  for  cotton  or 
corn.  Large  tracts  of  adaptable  land,  can  be 


furnish  excellent  pasture  for  sheep  ;  among  these 
are  the  so-called  Wire-grass,  Bermuda-grass,  Crab- 
grass,  and  Broom  Sedge.  Other  plants  of  an  astrin¬ 
gent  and  resinous  character  grow  in  the  old  fields 
and  pine  woods  ;  and  Blue-grass  of  the  best  kind 
grows  abundantly  upon  the  table  lands.  From 
ample  experience,  it  has  been  found,  that  fine  wool, 
and  wool  of  the  common  Merino  crosses,  can  be 
grown  very  profitably  in  the  South  ;  flock  owners 
of  large  experience,  have  rated  the  cost  of  growing 
wool  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  as 
low  as  6  cents  per  pound.  The  climate  enables  the 
raising  of  early  lambs  for  Northern  markets,  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  facilty  ;  and  the  easy 
communication  with  the  North,  as  well  as  markets 
of  the  South,  ensure  a  ready  sale  of  the  products. 


The  Aconite-leaved  Geranium, 

It  has  more  than  once  come  in  our  way  to  state 
that  the  plants  popularly  known  and  cultivated  as 
Geraniums,  did  not  belong  to  the  genus  Geranium 
of  botanists,  but  were  classed  as  Pelargoniums. 
There  are  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  flower 
distinguishing  Geranium  from  Pelargonium,  which 
need  not  be  given  here  ;  besides  these, ..the  Gerani¬ 
ums  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  herbaceous 
plants,  while  the  Pelargoniums,  as  a  general  thing, 
make  woody  stems.  We  have  several  native  species 
of  Geranium ,  notably  the  Cranesbill,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  all  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
well  known  for  its  remarkably  astringent  root, 
much  used  in  domestic  medicine.  The  European 
Geranium  sanguineum  and  one  or  two  other  species 
are  not  rare  in  collections  of  herbaceous  plants, 
where  they  are  valued  for  their  compact  habit  and 
abundant  bloom.  The  species  here  figured,  Gera¬ 
nium  aconitifolium,  the  “  Aconite-leaved  Gerani¬ 
um,”  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  is  interesting 
as  an  instance  of  the  renewed  popularity  of  a  very 
old  plant.  It  was  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
England  over  a  century  ago,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  its  remarkably  fine  foliage — which  has  the 
shining  green  of  the  Aconite,  from  which'  it  is 
named— and  abundance  of  bluish  purple  flowers, 
have  attracted  attention.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a 
useful  hardy  bedding  plant  in  England,  especially 
for  its  early  and  abundant  bloom.  We  are  not  able 
to  testify  to  its  hardiness  here,  but  have  put  out  a 
row  as  a  margin  to  a  bed,  and  expect  to  be  able  to 
report  that  it  has  survived  the  winter.  At  any  rate, 


Sheep  Farming  for  the  South. 

Exclusive  cotton  growing  is  an  unsatisfactory 
business.  It  has  brought  many  planters  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  more  into  debt ;  and  the  advice  is  given, 
“raise  corn,  grass,  anything  but  cotton.”  The 
American  Agriculturist  has  for  many  years  advo¬ 
cated  the  growing  of  a  variety  of  crops  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  to  such  an  extent  as  would  involve  all 
the  planters  capital  and  attention.  First,  food 
crops ;  then  crops  to  consume  upon  the  farm,  and 
then  crops  to  sell,  is  a  judicious  system  of  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Southern  farmer  then  has  food,  meat, 
manure,  and  money ;  and  in  this  case,  the  money  is 
more  apt  to  stay  with  him  than  that  procured  by 
the  sale  of  cotton,  from  which  is  deducted  the  cost 
of  fertilizers,  food,  interest,  etc.,  and  a  very  small 
balance,  if  any,  is  left  for  the  planter  and  his  work¬ 
men.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  change  which 
has  occurred  of  late  years’  in  this  direction,  and  the 
consequent  improved  condition  of  the  farmers. 
The  acreage  under  wheat,  corn,  oats,  grass,  fodder 


THE  FOREST  ROSE. 


cheaply  procured  in  many  parts  of  the  South. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  wild  grasses  and 
other  plants  which  grow  spontaneously,  and  which 


should  it  fail  to  be  hardy,  it  is  an  admirable  plant 
for  a  cool  greenhouse,  both  on  account  of  its  fine 
foliage,  and  the  abundance  of  its  lively  flowers. 
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New  Strawberries  of  Promise. 

“Crescent  Seedling1”  and  “Forest  Bose.” 
BT  E.  p.  ROE. 


Though  far  from  being  a  veteran  in  small-fruit 
culture,  I  have  already  become  convinced  that  Na¬ 
ture  does  not  concentrate  every  excellence  in  any 
one  variety.  As  with  our  circle  of  acquaintances, 
so  it  is  with  our  lists  of  fruits,  we  cannot  dwell  on 
the  character  of  even  the  best  of  them  without  re¬ 
calling  faults  as  well  as  good  qualities.  We  must 
bear  with  our  friends’  foibles,  if  for  no  better  rea¬ 
son  than  that  we  are  in  need  of  forbearance 
ourselves  ;  but  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  cum¬ 
ber  our  gardens  and  fields  with  old  acquaintances 
in  the  way  of  fruits,  if  new 
and  better  ones  are  to 
be  had.  If  one  might 
judge  from  the  catalogues 
sent  out,  it  would  seem 
that  the  public  were 
offered  a  dozen  or  more 
perfect  strawberries  every 
year ;  but  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  these  new  seed¬ 
lings  appear  to  be  like  the 
small  children  that  aston¬ 
ish  the  home  circle,  but 
make  little  or  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  world  at  large. 

The  two  strawberries 
that  head  this  article 
promise  to  be  marked 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Their  promise  in  the 
localities  where  they  first 
appeared,  has  been  so 
far  fulfilled  in  my  own 
grounds,  that  the  Editors 
of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  feel  warranted  in 
asking  me  to  “report  pro¬ 
gress.!  ’  Mr.  T.  B.  Pope,  of 
Newburgh,  N.T.,  an  artist 
well-known  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  delineations  of  fruit, 
made  accurate  sketches 
from  clusters  of  these 
varieties.  Each  berry 
was  drawn  from  actual 
measurement,  the  aim  be¬ 
ing  to  represent  the  aver¬ 
age  size,  instead  of  to  mis¬ 
lead  by  presenting  a  few 
unusually  fine  specimens. 

I  hardly  know  what  to 
make  of  the  “  Crescent 
Seedling.”  It  has  been 
called  the  “Poor  man’s 
Stra w  b  e  rry .  ”  I  th  in  k  t  h  at 
it  might  be  called  more 
aptly  the  “Lazy  man’s 
Strawberry.”  As  I  have 
seen  it  growing  and  bearing  this  year,  it  would 
6eem  that  the  picking  of  the  fruit  was  the  only 
labor  worth  naming  involved  in  raising  this  berry  ; 
but  this  item  of  picking  will  go  far  toward  making 
up  for  what  is  lacking  in  the  work  of  cultivation. 
The  two  marked  features  of  the  “  Crescent  Seed¬ 
ling”  as  I  have  6een  it  in  several  localities  are:  a 
tendency  to  take  entire  possession  of  the  ground — 
crowding  out  the  weeds  as  the  northern  tribes 
shouldered  weaker  races  aside — and  of  literally 
covering  the  ground  they  grow  on  with  fruit.  It 
is  claimed  that  it  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  15,000 
quarts,  or  about  470  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
seems  incredible,  and  as  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  possible  under  wide  and  general  culture.  If  it 
will  yield  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  under  good  treat¬ 
ment,  it  will,  in  the  estimation  of  many  good  judges, 
work  a  revolution  in  strawberry  culture.  The  case 
has  been  stated  to  me  in  this  form  :  “  Any  farmer, 


or  more  of  this  hardy,  prolific  berry,  and  flood  the 
market  with  the  fruit.  Therefore,  the  raising  of 
strawberries  will  become  unprofitable  for  those 
who  make  it  a  specialty.” — I  do  not  believe  this. 


Fine  fruit  will  always  bring  a  good  price  ;  and  no 
variety  will  produce  fine  fruit  under  slovenly  cul¬ 
ture.  The  market  will  be  “glutted”  with  small 
soft  berries;  and  the  “Crescent”  will,  I  think, 
be  both  small  and  soft  if  allowed  to  mat  the  ground 
with  plants,  according  to  its  tendency. 

Its  lack  of  firmness— of  good  shipping  qualities — 
will,  I  imagine,  prove  its  chief  fault.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  growers — especially  those  near  to  markets — to 
plant  it  liberally,  but  on  no  account,  as  yet,  to 
abandon  the  “Wilson”  and  other  varieties  that 
have  proved  profitable  for  many  years.  I  know  the 
American  Agriculturist  will  endorse  my  warning 
against  putting  “  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket,” 
especially  a  comparatively  new  and  untried  one. 

|  The  “Crescent  ”  originated  with  William  Parmelee, 


THE  CRESCENT  SEEDLING. 

Esq.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1870,  and  was  sent 
out  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  of  West  Haven,  Conn.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  very  fair  and  open  in  asking  all  to 
come  and  see  and  judge  for  themselves,  and  the 
berry  has  really  made  its  way  on  its  own  merits.  I 
have  seen  it  growing  vigorously  and  fruiting  enor¬ 
mously  on  light  New  Jersey  soils,  for  I  took  pains 
to  see  it  in  four  different  localities.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  other  and  leading  varieties  standing  near 
it  had  proved  utter  failures.  It  has  also  done  re¬ 
markably  well  on  damp  and  heavy  soil  in  my  own 
grounds.  The  cluster,  here  represented,  was  from 
a  potted  plant  set  out  last  autumn.  The  engraving 
gives  the  shape  and  habit  of  growth.  In  color,  it 
is  a  bright  scarlet,  and  looks  well  in  the  baskets. 
Like  the  “  Wilson,”  it  is  red  before  it  is  ripe,  and 
in  this  immature  state  the  flavor  is  poor,  but  greatly 
improves  as  the  berry  ripens.  It  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  “  pistillate,”  although  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  bear  alone.  I  noticed,  however,  that  in 
a  field  of  four  acres  owned  by  Mr.  Smith,  “  Wil¬ 
son’s  ”  were  planted  at  intervals,  and  1  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  some  perfect  flowered  varieties  be  set  out 
in  the  same  field  or  garden.  As  far  as  I  can  judge 


from  one  season’s  observation,  the  “Crescent’* 
ripens  about  the  same  time  as  the  “  Wilson,”  and 
so  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties. 

The  “  Forest  Rose”  is  decidedly  different  from  the 
“  Crescent  ”  in  many  respects,  and  surpasses  it  in 
flavor,  beauty,  and  especially,  in  its  shipping  quali¬ 
ties.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  a  berry  better 
adapted  to  long  carriage.  But  thus  far  it  has  not 
proved  with  me  anything  like  so  productive  as  the 
“Crescent.”  It  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  all  the  good  qualities  are  never  found  in 
one  berry.  I  exhibited  the  “  Forest  Rose  ”  at  the 
Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  this  summer,  and  it  took 
one  of  the  1st  premiums,  and  was  greatly  admired. 
It  suffered  less  from  transportation  than  any  one 
out  of  36  varieties  I  exhibited  there.  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  it  on  three  kinds  of 
soil— the  stiffest  kind  of 
clay,  a  light,  moist  soil, 
and  a.gravelly  knoll — and 
it  is  doing  well  in  each 
instance.  The  foliage  thus 
far,  with  me,  has  never 
burned  or  rusted.  The 
most  emphatic  way  in 
which  I  can  make  known 
my  hopes  in  regard  to  it,, 
is  to  state  that  I  planted 
it  more  largely  than  any 
other  kind  last  spring. 

It  is  a  chance  seedling,, 
and  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fetters,  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  O.,  while  hoeing  in 
his  vineyard,  about  seven 
years  ago.  Mr.  Fetters 
sold  out  his  right  in  the 
seedling  to  ML  Leo  Weltz. 
So  eminent  an  authority 
as  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  after 
visiting  the  original  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  Forest 
Rose,  made  a  report  to 
his  Society  as  follows  r 
“This  new  Btrawberry 
promises,  indeed,  to  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  our 
stock  of  varieties.  For  a 
long  time,  1  the  Wilson’s 
Albany  ’  has  borne  pre¬ 
eminence  as  a  market  ber¬ 
ry — for  which  purpose  it 
is  indeed  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed — but  cultivators  have 
^  desired  something  even 
much  better  in  quality. 
Here  we  have  elegance  of 
form,  brilliancy  in  color r 
great  size  and  firmness  to 
bear  transportation,  all 
combined  with  table  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  higher  order  than 
in  ‘Wilson’s  Albany', 
which  it  surpasses  even  in 
field  culture.  When  the  enthusiastic  proprietor  in¬ 
vited  some  of  his  friends  to  visit  the  plantation  to 
see  the  largest  strawberry  in  the  world ,  the  expression, 
was  received  with  a  few  grains  of  allowance,  aucL 
was  attributed  to  the  warmth  of  an  over-sanguine, 
owner  of  a  very  good  strawberry ;  but  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  bearing  plants  in  dif¬ 
ferent  situations,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  Forest  Rose  was  at  least  one  of  the  veiny  best  straw¬ 
berries  known."— Dr.  Warder  is  excellent  authority. 

The  claims  of  these  comparatively  new  varieties 
are  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  that  they  may  have  a  chance  to  work  the 
mines  before  they  are  over-crowded  or  exhausted. 
I  may  seem  an  old  fogy  when  I  6ay,  that  while  I 
shall  give  these  plausible  strangers  plenty  of  room 
in  which  to  prove  their  merits,  I  shall  still  stand  by 
my  old  and  tried  friends  in  the  strawberry  field. 


Layering  the  Strawberry  in  Pots. — It  is 

not  too  late  for  those  who  would  make  the  most  of 
a  rare  variety,  or  who  have  a  small  bed  and  would 
make  a  large  one  to  come  into  fruiting  as  soon  as 
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possible,  to  strike  the  runners  in  pots.  This  method, 
while  it  can  not  be  profitable  in  field  culture,  allows 
the  amateur  to  save  a  year,  if  he  will  take  the  small 
amount  of  trouble  it  requires.  Small  flower-pots, 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  filled  with  rich 
soil ;  plunge  these  into  the  soil  of  the  bed,  each  di¬ 
rectly  under  an  unrooted  runner,  or  rather  the  bud 
of  a  uew  plant  at  the  end  of  the  runner— setting  the 
pot  down  in  the  soil  of  the  bed  up  to  its  rim.  Place 
:a  small  clod,  or  stone,  or  forked  twig  to  hold  the  run¬ 
ner  in  place  upon  the  soil  of  the  pot,  and  it  will 
take  root  in  two  weeks  or  so  ;  the  connection  with 
the  old  plant  may  then  be  severed,  and  the  new 
plant  turned  out  of  the  pot  and  set  in  the  new  bed 
■without  any  disturbance  of  the  roots.  If  set  this 
month,  well  cultivated,  and  the  runners  kept  off  as 
they  appear,  a  very  fine  crop  may  be  expected  next 
spring.  The  layering  should  be  done  at  once. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

In  a  fairly  large  collection  of  ornamental  shrubs, 
I  know  of  none  that  is  more  desirable  than  the 
Double-flowered  Deutzia  Crenata. 

I  refer  to  the  shrub  first  introduced  under  that 
name,  and  which  has  been  in  our  collections  for 
several  years.  In  the  first  place,  it  fills  a  gap,  by 
coming  along  just  after  the  Weigelas  and  other 
early-blooming  shrubs  have  done  flowering,  and 
makes  its  display  about  the  middle  of  June.  It 
first  gives  us  a  few  days  of  promise,  and  these 
■show  the  outside  of  the  petals  with  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  tinge  of  purplish  rose.  The  few  days  it  re¬ 
mains  in  this  state,  are,  to  my  notion,  the  best ;  but 
it  after  this  comes  into  full  flower,  and  the  bush 
is  a  sheet  of  white,  as  by  opening,  the  iuterior 
petals  quite  hide  the  outer  colored  ones.  After 
this  excellent  shrub  had  become  well  established, 
the  nurserymen  offered,  with  some  flourish, 
Deutzia  Crenata  flore  alba  pleno, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  the  White  Flow¬ 
ered  Double  Deutzia  crenata.  This  has  flowered 
with  me  this  season,  but  is  in  no  respect  preferable, 
indeed,  not  equal  to  the  older  variety.  It  is  true 
that  the  flowers  are  pure  white  throughout,  but 
give  only  pure  white,  while  the  older  kind  gives  us 
both  the  purple-rose  tinge  before  it  fairly  opens, 

and  at  length  as  good  a  white  as  the  other _ In 

former  notes  I  have  mentioned  our 
Native  Wistaria, 

Wistaria  fnttescens,  as  a  much  neglected  climber. 
It  does  not  flower  until  the  vine  is  in  full  leaf,  and 
its  flowers  are  not  so  large  or  of  so  deep  a  purple 
as  the  more  generally  cultivated  Chinese  species. 
It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  it  flowers  later  that  I 
value  it.  The  Chinese  is  good  in  its  way.;  still,  if  I 
could  have  but  one,  I  should  take  our  native,  as 
it  gives  foliage  at  the  same  time  with  the  flowers. 
Having  cultivated  the  ordinary  purplish-flowered 
form,  and  also  the  white  variety  for  several  years, 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  And,  in  conversation  with 
horticultural  friends  around  Boston,  to  learn  that 
The  White  American  Wistaria 
was  quite  unknown  at  that  center  of  horticulture. 
This  led  me  to  “hark  back”  on  the  plant,  and 
trace  its  origin.  I  found  that  my  vines  were  sent 
me,  the  season  that  I  came  to  “  The  Pines,”  with  a 
very  generous  contribution  of  other  hardy  stuff, 
from  my  not  very  distant  neighbor,  A.  S.  Fuller, 
Esq.,  and  that  he  procured  his  original  plant  from 
W.  R.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  who  had  in  his  time  a 
most  remarkable  collection.  Beyond  this  it  is  not 
possible  to  trace  its  history ;  but  those  who  knew 
Mr.  Prince  in  his  younger  days,  are  aware  that  he 
spared  no  pains  in  procuring  any  new  and  strange 
plant  that  he  might  hear  of,  in  any  part  of  the 
country ....  Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  in 
Tennessee  (I  think)  sent  me  some  small  trees  of 
The  Dyehouse  Cherry, 

so  called  because  it  originated  on  the  place  of  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Dyehouse.  When  they 
came,  I,  to  save  them,  put  them  in  temporarily 
where  they  grew  a  year  or  two,  and  were  then  set 
■out  where  they  were  to  remain.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  they  have  borne  anything  of  a  crop,  and 


though  the  trees  are  not  over  6  or  8  feet  high, 
they  were  fairly  filled.  The  fruit  was  ripe  at  least 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  “  Early  Richmond,” 
heretofore  the  earliest  cherry  1  had,  and  while 
about  the  size  of  that,  is  a  palatable  fruit.  The 
“Early  Richmond,”  even  when  dead  ripe,  is,  to 
my  taste  too  sour  for  anything  but  cooking  . . . 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  flower-fashions  run.  I 
can  recall  cases  in  which  the  American  Agriculturist 
was  the  first  journal  to  describe  and  figure  a 
plant,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  “  Gardener’s 
Monthly.”  The  plants,  whether  of  native  or  foreign 
origin,  have  been  presented  to  the  horticultural 
world  in  these  American  journals  for  the  first  time, 
at  no  little  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  to 
procure  and  grow  them,  and  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  in  giving  excel¬ 
lent,  and  original  engravings.  Yet,  what  good  does 
it  do  ? — It  is  only  when  these  same  plants,  years 
after,  are  brought  out  in  European  publications 
and  in  the  catalogues  of  European  cultivators,  that 
our  growers  become  aware  of  such  things.  It 
would  seem  that  our  people  cau  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  plant  unless  it  has  been  first  endorsed 
abroad.  As  long  ago  as  1868,  I  saw  a  bed  of 
The  Japanese  Iris  ( Iris  Kcempferi) 
in  the  ga^en  of  James  Hogg,  of  ISiew  York  City. 
The  plants  had  been  sent  by  that  most  excellent 
horticulturist,  his  brother,  Thomas  Hogg,  then  a 
resident  of  Japan.  After  they  had  been  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  James  Hogg  sufficiently  long  to  show  that 
they  were  perfectly  hardy,  I,  in  October,  1870,  gave 
some  account  of  them,  with  an  engraving,  consid¬ 
erably  reduced  in  size,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to 
show  their  great  beauty,  and  how  unlike  they  were 
to  any  heretofore  known  forms  of  cultivated  Irises. 
Within  these  few  years  the  Japanese  Irises  have  been 
introduced  into  European  gardens,  have  been  fig¬ 
ured  in  European  journals,  and  now  our  dealers 
have  found  out,  from  across  the  water,  how  fine 
they  are,  and  offer  them  as  novelties.  Having  cul¬ 
tivated  them  these  8  or  10  years,  I  can  endorse  all 
that  the  dealers  say  of  their  beauty,  and  hope  that 
they  may  be  as  well  known  as  their  merits  deserve. 
In  the  first  place,  they  come  into  flower  after  the 
ordinary  garden  Irises  have  done  blooming.  The 
flowers  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  varieties,  as  they  spread  out  in  a  flat  plate,  and 
are  seen  at  their  best  when  looked  down  upon. 
They  are  from  four  to  six  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  present  a  great  variety  in  form, 
color,  and  marking ;  there  are  pure  whites,  pure 
blues,  and  those  of  the  richest  imaginable  royal 
purple.  In  the  way  of  marking,  there  is  the  great¬ 
est  imaginable  variety.  Nothing  can  be  richer  than 
some  of  the  intense  purples  and  blues  with  lines  of 
golden  yellow,  or  more  delicate  than  the  whites, 
with  net-work  of  blue  and  purple,  and  vice  versa. 
With  such  a  marked  tendency  to  vary,  no  doubt 
seedlings  will  be  raised  finer,  if  possible,  than  any 
we  now  have.  European  growers  are  astir  with 
this  Iris,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg,  who  has  introduced  so  many  choice  Japan 
plants,  without  claiming  the  leastcredit,  has  select¬ 
ed  the  choicest  of  his  importations  to  which,  as  will 
be  seen  elsewhere,  he  has  given  names  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  has  placed  them  in  the  trade,  where  they 
will  be  accessible  to  those  who  fancy  choice  plants. 

_ Sometime  ago,  in  speaking  with  Prof.  C.  S. 

Sargent  of  a  brother  horticulturist,  he  remarked, 
“he  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it.”  I  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  think  the  same 
of  Prof.  Sargent,  who  not  only  “  knows  a  good 
thing  when  he  sees  it,”  but  he  also  takes  care  that 
others  shall  know  it,  by  freely  distributing,  as 
well  as  talking  about  it.  Among  the  plants  that 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  thus  popularizing  is 
Hall’s  Honeysuckle  (Lo nicer. a  Ilatteana). 

In  the  general  confusion  in  which  the  genus  Lo- 
nicerra  is  at  present,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  to 
which  botanical  species  this  belongs,  but  as  it  is  in 
several  catalogues  as  Lonicera  Ralleana,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  under  this,  its  horti¬ 
cultural  name.  Any  one  “who  knows  a  good  plant 
when  he  sees  it,”  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  this  as 
a  most  valuable  climber.  Its  lithe  slender  stems 
make  it  a  most  manageable  plant.  I  have  it  growing- 


flat  upon  the  ground,  and  running  up  upon  what 
is  part  fence  and  part  trellis,  and  also  in  pot  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  one  of  those  easy-going  things  that  will 
grow  anywhere,  and  bloom  whether  2  or  20  feet 
high,  and — what  is  more  to  the  purpose — keep  on 
blooming.  It  blooms  right  along,  all  summer.  Its 
flowers,  when  they  first  open,  are  of  the  purest 
white ;  a  little  while  later  they  are  of  a  delicate 
buff-color,  and  before  they  are  done  with,  become 
darker  still — almost  an  orange-color.  All  the  while 
they  have  a  most  pleasing  perfume.  In  some  for¬ 
mer  talk  I  have  said  something  about 

Wire-Work  on  the  Veranda 
to  the  effect  that  one  could  decorate  his  veranda, 
or  portico,  as  he  pleased,  without  having  the  wire 
in  contact  with  the  woodwork.  Screw-eyes  of 
galvanized  iron,  4  to  6  inches  long,  may  be  had  at 
the  hardware  stores,  and  with  these  and  galvanized 
wire,  No.  14  or  16,  one  can  build  a  framework  upon 
which  such  vines  as  Hall’s  Honeysuckle  can  be 
trained,  and  keep  the  vines  from  actual  contact 
with  the  wood-work,  while  they  appear  to  com¬ 
pletely  clothe  it.... Early  peas  are  for  the  most 
part  unsatisfactory  for  their  shortness  of  bearing, 
the  best  of  them  giving  but  two  pickings,  at  the 
most.  This  is  all  well  enough  for  the  market-gar¬ 
dener,  who  wants  his  crops  all  at  once,  and  then 
can  clear  his  ground  for  something  else.  Generally 
no  crop  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  early  peas.  There  is 
the  trouble  of  sticking,  picking,  and  other  time-tak¬ 
ing  work,  for  a  mess  or  two.  With  later  peas,  like 
that  good  old  stand-by,  the  “Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  it  is  different.  One  can  pick,  and  come  again 
and  again.  I  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  early  peas  were  more  plague  than  profit,  when 
this  season,  finding  “Early  Peas ”  on  my  memoran¬ 
dum,  I  asked  Mr.  W.  H.  Carson  to  give  me  some 
of  his  best  early  peas,  leaving  the  choice  to  him.  I 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  until  the  peas  came 
to  the  table.  We  had,  of  course,  at  first  some 
strain  of  “Daniel  O’Rourke,”  early,  and  peas,  but 
calling  for  no  comment.  Then  came  peas  that  were 
peas,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  they  were 
Kentish  Invicta, 

with  the  remark  that  they  were  a  great  cropper, 
and  held  out  remarkably  well.  Seedsmen  make  a 
point  of  five  days,  in  the  earliness  of  peas,  but  I 
had  rather  wait  twice  five  days,  and  get  peas  like  the 
“Kentish  Invicta,”  than  to  bother  with  such  fla¬ 
vorless  things  as  the  Daniel  O’Rourke,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called — and  it  has  a  dozen  or  more. 


Quinces  and  their  Cultivation. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Quince,  which  is  as  hardy  and 
as  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  as  the 
apple,  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  commands  on 
the  average  three  or  four  times  as  much  in  our 
markets  ?  There  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  “glut”  in  the 
market,  and  prices  are  uniformly  remunerative, 
bringing  the  producers  for  handsome  fruit  from 
S2  to  $4  a  bushel,  in  New  York  and  Boston,  almost 
every  season.  The  apple,  in  the  fresh  or  dried 
state,  enters  into  the  annual  supplies  of  almost 
every  family,  as  cider,  vinegar,  jelly,  sauce,  and 
other  preparations,  and  is  also  a  profitable  feed  for 
our  domestic  animals,  while  not  one  family  in  ten 
knows  anything  of  quince  preserves  and  jellies.  It 
is  really  one  of  the  most  appetizing  and  wholesome 
of  the  sweetmeats  found  among  the  stores  of  our 
housewives  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  should 
be  greatly  extended.  We  know  of  no  fruit  that 
promises  so  good  returns  as  this  to  the  intelligent 
fruit-grower.  If  we  look  at  the  quince  plantations, 
as  we  ordinarily  find  them,  they  are  few  and  far 
between  in  the  farming  districts.  -The  popular 
fancy  is,  that  the  bush  flourishes  'jest  in  a  damp 
soil,  and  if  there  be  an  undrained  swale  on  the 
premises,  we  may  safely  look  for  the  quince  bushes 
there.  More  frequently  than  otherwise,  they  stand 
in  the  grass,  receive  no  cultivation,  and  after  a  few 
brief  years  die,  either  from  stagnant  water,  or  the 
attacks  of  the  borer.  Under  such  treatment  the 
trees  have  no  chance  to  bear  fruit,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  profitable.  The  quince  wants  a  deep,  rich, 
rather  moist  soil,  but  it  should  always  be  well 
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■drained.  Good  corn  land,  that  will  bear  maximum 
crops  of  grain,  will  bear  good  quinces.  No  fruit 
pays  better  for  thorough  cultivation,  and  the 
ground  should  always  be  kept  under  the  spade  or 
plow,  and  should,  if  we  want  abundant  fruit,  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  dressing  of  manure  every  season.  The 
bush,  or  tree,  requires  very  little  other  care  than 
the  occasional  thinning  out  of  the  branches  if  they 
crowd  too  closely.  The  thinning  of  the  fruit, 
where  it  sets  too  abundantly,  will  increase  the  size 
and  profitableness  of  the  crop  that  remains.  The 
fruit,  as  well  as  the  flower,  is  quite  ornamental, 
and  an  attractive  feature  in  October  aud  November. 
The  “Apple,”  or  “Orange  Quince,”  is  by  far  the 
best  variety.  It  ripens  earlier,  and  brings  the  best 
price  in  the  market.  The  quince  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  simplest  and 


Cuttings  put  down  in  the  spring,  in  a  moist,  well 
drained  soil,  a  little  shaded,  will  root  about  as 
readily  as  the  currant.  In  making  a  plantation,  the 
young  trees  should  be  set  at  least  ten  feet  apart, 
and  if  the  soil  is  rich,  fourteen  feet  will  be  none 
too  much.  Connecticut. 

[Our  correspondent  anticipates  our  intention  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  much  neg¬ 
lected  fruit.  We  give  his  article  as  introductory  to 
others  we  had  in  mind, going  more  into  details  of  the 
culture.  There  is  one  point  on  which  we  would  like 
information.  We  have,  as  hundreds  of  others  have, 
a  dozen  or  two  quince  trees,  set  here  and  there  in  by¬ 
places.  They,  situated  as  'they  are,  seem  to  be 
profitable.  Has  any  one  of  our  readers  tried  an  or¬ 
chard  solely  of  quinces  ?  If  so,  will  he  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  their  culture  in  this  manner,  what  are 
the  difficulties  in  and  chief  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  an  orchard  of  quinces,  and  what  is  the  average 
profit  per  acre  of  such  a  plantation  ?  These  are 
points  upon  which  many  would  like  information. 
We  know  all  about  their  hap-hazard  growing — 
for  it  can  hardly  be  called  cultivation — but  who 
will  tell  us  about  “  quince  culture  for  profit  ?” — Ed.] 


Okra— Gumbo. ' 

Okra  is  a  vegetable  that  is  slow  in  finding  its  way 
to  the  garden  and  the  table  in  the  Northern  States, 
while  in  Southern  families  it  is  in  very  general 
use.  The  plant  is  much  like  a  large  Hollyhock, 
with  yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  angled 
pods,  six  inches  or  more  long,  and  over  an  inch 
thick.  These  pods,  when  so  tender  that  they  will 
break,  are  very  mucilaginous,  and  give  off,  when 
cooked,  a  large  amount  of  giimmy  matter.  If 
they  begin  to  mature,  they  become  woody,  filled 
with  hard  round  seeds,  and  quite  unlike  anything 
edible.  Though  in  the  catalogues,  the  plant  is 
called  “Okra  or  Gumbo,”  the  name  Gumbo  prop¬ 
erly  belongs  to  the  dish  prepared  from  the  pods, 
rather  than  to  the  plant  itself,  as  the  Southern 
cooks  make  Gumbo  without  the  use  of  Okra,  but 
substitute  the  pith  and  young  leaves  of  sassafras, 
one  of  the  native  violets,  and  perhaps  other  plants. 
The  best  Gumbo  is  made  with  chicken,  though  veal 
and  other  meats  are  sometimes  used,  and  is  merely 
a  stew  made  thick  by  the  use  of  an  abundance  of 
Okra  pods.  Gumbo  soup  is  any  soup  to  which 
sufficient  Okra  is  added  to  give  it  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness.  The  young  and  tender  pods,  boiled  and 
dressed  with  melted  butter,  are  liked  by  many,  but 
they  are  rather  too  gummy  for  those  who  have  not 
become  accustomed  to  them.  A  dish  made  of  the 
Okra  pods  and  tomatoes  stewed  together,  is  also 
prepared.  One  correspondent  inquires  if  we  know 
of  any  method  of  preserving  Okra  by  canning.  We 
have  not  known  any  attempts  at  canning  the  pods, 
but  they  are  often  dried  ;  the  pods  of  the  proper 
age  for  cooking,  are  sliced,  strung  upon  a  cord,  and 
dried  in  the  same  manner  as  fruit.  They  are  also 
packed  in  salt,  just  as  cucumbers  are,  aud  when 
wanted  for  use,  are  freshened  in  cold  water. 


WltLat  rtiay  be  Done  witli  a  Soap-Box. 

— The  writer’s  first  propagating  house  was  a  soap¬ 
box — hardly  this,  for  it  had  neither  cover  nor  bot¬ 
tom.  It  was  the  frame  formed  by  the  four  sides, 
and  over  either  the  top  or  bottom— which,  is  imma¬ 


terial,  was  tacked  a  piece  of  strong  muslin.  This 
was  set  in  a  sandy  corner  of  the  garden,  and  during 
the  summer,  cuttings  of  all  kinds  were  placed  in 
the  soil  beneath  it.  Sometimes  the  cuttings  of 
shrubs  were  from  sufficiently  unripe  wood,  and  all 
grew— sometimes  the  cuttings  were  too  old  and  all 
failed,  but  take  the  season  through,  a  wonderful 
amount  of  rooted  stuff  came  out  from  under  that 
little  soap-box.  Phloxes  and  Chrysanthemums, 
among  herbaceous  plants,  were  rooted  by  the  doz¬ 
ens  ;  aud  of  even  so  uncertain  a  thing  as  “  Bleeding 
Heart,”  some  took  root.  This  is  something  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  and  we  are  sure  that  this, 
our  first  attempt  in  this  way,  gave  us  more  real 
pleasure,  than  could  the  best  propagating  house. 


Hew  Varieties  of  Japan  Iris. 

It  is  stated  elsewhere  (“Notes  from  the  Pines  ”) 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  who  was  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  Iris  Kmmpferi,  has  selected  20  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  this  charming  plant,  to  which  he  has 
given  names,  they  having  been  heretofore  known 
only  by  numbers.  To  avoid  future  confusion, 
it  is  desirable  that  these  be  placed  on  record, 
which  wc  do  in  the  interest  of  horticulture,  and 
without  the  request,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Hogg,  giving,  with  the  names,  his  brief  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  also  the  numbers  by  which  they  have 
been  designated : 

1.  Ichibau— Light  reddish  purple,  pencilled  with 
white ;  double ;  dwarf ;  medium  early.  2.  Prof. 
Thurbcr — Purplish  blue,  mottled  and  spotted  with 
white,  fine  yellow  eye ;  double ;  early ;  first-class. 
3.  Princess — Lilac,  finely  pencilled  with  blue; 
double  ;  dwarf ;  fine.  4.  Robert  Buist — Dark  indigo 
blue,  fine  yellow  eye ;  double ;  first-lass.  5.  Mr. 
Buchanan — Light  indigo  blue,  fine  yellow  eye ; 
double  ;  large  ;  extra  fine.  6.  Emperor  of  Japan — 
Maroon  ;  first-class.  7.  Pearl — Pure  white  ;  tall  ; 
early  ;  first-class.  8.  JDaimio — Dark  pink,  pencilled 
with  white ;  medium  hight ;  early.  9.  Fusi- 
yama— White,  pencilled  with  purplish  stripes,  pur¬ 
ple  center  ;  tall-,  early;  first-class.  10.  Mr.  Chotars 
— Light  blue,  striped  aud  mottled  with  white  ;  tall ; 
early.  11.  Minister  Mori — White,  deeply  laced  with 
pink;  early ;  first-class.  12.  Iyeyas — Purplish  blue, 
solid  color  ,  tall ;  early.  13.  Murusaki — Purple, 
wavy  petals.  14.  Water  Nymph — White,  deeply 
laced  and  shaded  with  lavender  ;  tall ;  early ;  dis¬ 
tinct.  15.  Biabertz — Deep  indigo  blue  ;  semi-double  ; 
dwarf  ;  medium  early  ;  first-class.  16.  Imperial 
Standard — Purplish  pink,  mottled  with  white  ;  tall ; 
early ;  first-class.  17.  Otcntosama — Light  purple, 
slightly  mottled  with  white ;  tall ;  very  early ; 
handsome.  18.  Empress  of  Japan — Lavender,  pen¬ 
cilled  with  white  ;  tall  ;  medium  early  ;  first-class. 
19.  Perfection — White,  pencilled  and  mottled  with 
purple ;  dwarf ;  medium  early  ;  fine.  20.  Virginalis 
— Double  white ;  extra  fine. 


The  Burn-Heap. — Every  garden  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size  has  much  rubbish  to  dispose  of.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  value  of  a  compost- 
heap,  to  which  a  large  share  of  the  refuse  can  be 
taken,  to  be  converted  into  manure — at  least  not 
to  any  who  have  tested  its  value.  But  besides  this, 
there  is  needed  a  burn-heap — and,  we  may  add, 
what  is  not  exactly  a  heap,  but  the  reverse — a  hol¬ 
low,  or  place,  to  receive  what  belongs  to  neither 
the  compost  or  burn-heap.  As  to  this  last,  there 
will  be  on  a  large  place  some  ravine  to  be  filled,  or 
low  place  to  be  graded,  in  which  the  small  stones 
and  other  incombustible  rubbish  may  be  made  use¬ 
ful.  But  there  is  much  material  that  had  better  be 
burned  ;  superannuated  labels,  pea-brush  that  has 
outlived  its  usefulness,  the  prunings  of  trees  un¬ 
available  for  firewood,  and  most. especially  those 
that  have  been  cut  away  because  of  blight,  the 
weeds  that  have  been  left  alone  (and  the  most  care¬ 
ful  of  us  have  such)  until  seeds  have  begun  to  ma¬ 
ture— these  and  many  other  things  belong  properly 
upon  the  burn-heap.  The  heap  should,  of  course, 
be  where  no  harm  can  come  from  it,  and  be  fired 
from  time  to  time,  as  fuel  accumulates.  We  do  not 
commend  this  as  merely  a  method  of  getting  rid  of 
rubbish,  but,  well  managed,  it  will  give  a  supply  of 


ashes— a  material  so  useful  to  the  gardener,  and  so 
difficult  to  procure  in  thickly  settled  communities. 
If  the  ashes  are  gathered  after  each  burning,  one 
will  be  astonished  at  what  a  quantity  may  be  thus 
obtained  each  season  from  material  otherwise  quite 
worthless.  It  is  a  trilling  matter  in  the  way  of  la¬ 
bor,  but  the  valuable  results  are  not  to  be  despised. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Home  Topics. 


Co-operation  in  Taking  Homesteads. 

Hard  times  have  driven  many  persons  to  seek 
Western  homesteads.  Beautiful  farms  are  to  be 
had  almost  for  nothing,  except  their  actual  settle¬ 
ment  and  cultivation.  Yet  these  farms  sometimes 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  gets  set  down  and  footed 
up  in  the  cash  account.  A  little  story  has  just  been 
told  me  that  illustrates  this.  It  is  about  a  young 
man  who  went  from  this  State  (Minnesota)  further 
west,  secured  a  homestead,  built  a  small  shanty, 
such  as  he  could  afford,  furnishing  it  with  the  bar¬ 
est  necessities  for  housekeeping,  and  then  drove 
eighteen  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  to 
meet  his  young  wife.  It  was  raining  hard  when 
they  set  out  for  “home,”  and  the  ox-team  made 
slow  work  on  the  journey.  Their  clothes  were 
soaked  with  rain  when,  late  at  night,  they  reached 
the  lonely  spot  where  they  should  have  found  a 
shelter.  But  the  wind  had  blown  aviay  the  light 
cabin,  and  the  cooking-stove,  and  other  heavy 
pieces  of  rude  furniture  were  all  that  were  left  by 
the  storm.  They  had  nothing  prepared  to  eat,  and 
nothing  dry  to  put  on.  Early  the  next  morning 
they  started  for  the  nearest  town,  but  the  husband 
fainted  before  they  reached  it,  and  the  sick  young 
wife  drove  the  oxen  into  the  strange  town,— to  find 
help  and  friends ;  let  us  hope  that  they  found 
needed  aid,  but  I  know  nothing  further  of  their 
story.  Of  course,  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  but 
it  shows  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  exposure,  lack  of  provisions,  and  un¬ 
due  fatigue.  It  is  always  a  hazardous  business  for 
families  to  break  up  old  associations,  and  go  off  to 
strike  root  in  an  entirely  new  place,  far  from 
neighbors,  and  entirely  among  strangers. — I  am 
glad  to  see  that  better  methods  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  single-handed  efforts  at 

Making  Homes  in  the  Wilderness. 

There  are  colonization  bureaus,  which  aid  emi¬ 
grants  to  settle  in  congenial  groups,  with  some  de¬ 
fence  against  the  worst  hardships  of  pioneer-life. 
The  Catholic  Church,  in  some  cases,  looks  after 
members  of  its  own  flock  seeking  homes  on  the 
new  lands,  and  settles  them  where  they  can  peace¬ 
ably  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  In  Minnesota 
there  are  several  prosperous  Catholic  settlements, 
carefully  planted  and  tended  by  the  heads  of  the 
Church.  The  Odd  Fellows  settle  people  of  their 
Order  in  pleasant  companies,  helping  them  to  get  a 
good  start  in  the  way  of  comfortable  homes,  with 
pleasant  villages  and  adjacent  farming  population. 
Soldiers,  seeking  homesteads  under  the  acts  espe¬ 
cially  for  their  benefit,  unite  in  associations,  and 
send  committees  to  find  large  tracts  of  good  land 
yet  unappropriated,  where  they  may  settle  in  com¬ 
panies  aud  begin  at  once  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  civilized  life.  This  method  is  adopted  by  others 
than  soldiers,  and  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  prosperous  settlements  in  the  West  have  been 
started  in  this  co-operative  manner.  Beginning  in 
this  way,  with  united  enterprise  and  forethought, 
it  becomes  possible  to  carry  out  some  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  suggestions  made  by  Col.  Waring  in  his  little 
book  on  “  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Vil¬ 
lages.”  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  in  starting 
new  villages,  far  from  the  great  cities  which  furnish 
a  ready  market  for  farm  produce  in  their  vicinity, 
co-operation  in  machinery  and  work  should  be  car¬ 
ried  further  than  that  book  suggests.  It  should 
not  be  too  exclusively  a  farm  village,  or  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  farmers.  Of  course,  mills  and  factories, 
and  a  village  population  of  mechanics  and  trades- 
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men  would  add  greatly  to  the  farmer’s  prosperity 
and  to  liis  social  advantages.  Enterprising  men 
have  founded  colouies  here  and  there,  with  more  or 
less  wise  forethought  for  the  good  of  the  colonists, 
as  well  as  for  the  building  up  of  their  own  private 
fortunes.  But  why  should  not  homesteaders  them¬ 
selves  unite,  getting  their  lands  at  homestead  rates, 
and  by  associated  effort  in  every  way  open  to  them, 
avoiding  the  worst  evils  of  isolated  pioneer  life,  and 
securing  for  themselves  and  families  intelligent,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  order-loving  neighbors  ?  This  talk 
does  not  seem  to  me  inappropriate  for  the  house¬ 
hold  columns,  since  women  and  children  are  the 
worst  sufferers  from  the  loneliness  and  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  the  usual  pioneer  life. 

Maternity  Alleviated. 

“For  lack  of  knowledge”  not  only  do  people 
die,  but  a  very  unnecessary  amount  of  suffering  is 
endured,  and  especially  by  the  mothers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  I  have  long  wished  to  do  something 
toward  the  prevention  of  this  suffering,  by  telling 
other  women  a  part  of  that  whicli  I  know  upon  this 
subject.  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  give  private  advice  to 
a  young  wife,  who  suffered  so  severely  at  her  first 
experience  as  a  mother,  that  she  looks  forward  with 
dread  to  its  repetition.  I  think  she  need  feel  no 
physical  dread  whatever,  if  she  is  so  situated  as  to 
carry  out  the  latest  approved  methods.  I  confess 
I  felt  some  prejudice  against  the  new  rules,  fearing 
that  what  might  contribute  to  the  mother’s  ease 
and  comfort,  would  prove  detrimental  to  her  child  ; 
but  experience  and  observation  have  removed  these 
prejudices.  The  experience  was  only  partial,  and 
was  gained  by  following  no  rules  but  natural  in¬ 
stinct.  The  very  common  desire  for  a  change  of 
diet,  especially  for  acid  fruits,  is  Nature’s  own 
voice,  and  should  be  obeyed.  Apples  were  scarce 
and  dear  four  years  ago  last  spring,  and  I  was 
ashamed  to  tell  how  many  I  sometimes  ate  at  a 
meal  (from  five  to  ten  small  ones),  but  no  other 
food  was  so  delicious,  and  no  meal  gave  me  subse¬ 
quent  comfort  without  at  least  a  single  raw  apple. 
A  few  months  previous,  I  could  hardly  eat  raw  ap¬ 
ples  at  all.  Then  grapes  seemed  the  only  food  the 
stomach  craved  and  accepted  without  nausea.  As 
soon  as  the  great  event  was  over,  and  a  little 
stranger  looked  to  me  for  nourishment,  the  wish 
for  fruit  disappeared,  and  my  oatmeal  and  graham 
gruel,  seasoned  with  cream,  became  for  a  while  the 
sweetest  of  delicacies.  This  experience  was,  for 
its  ease  and  safety,  a  marvel  to  myself  and  to  all 
who  knew  of  it,  and  we  were  soon  convinced  that 
fruit  diet  and  out-door  exercise  had  caused  the 
wonder.  Since  then  we  have  heard  of,  and  person¬ 
ally  known,  much  more  remarkable  cases — equally 
beneficial  to  mother  and  child.  A  diet  wholly  of 
fruit  is  not  recommended,  but  fruit  should  be  very 
liberally  used,  and  such  food  as  contains  much 
mineral  matter,  and  tends  to  solidify  the  bones, 
should  be  avoided.  The  unseen  growth  goes  on  all 
the  same,  except  that  the  bones  remain  in  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  state.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this 
condition  of  the  offspring  saves  the  mother  much 
pain,  and  a  change  to  the  ordinary  diets  immedi¬ 
ately  after  promotes  the  child’s  full  and  healthy 
development.  The  graham  and  oatmeal,  so  useful 
to  growing  children,  especially  because  they  build 
up  the  bones,  should  be  very  sparingly  used  pre¬ 
vious  to  confinement,  and  cream  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  milk.  The  fruit  diet  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  whole  system  in  excellent  condition. 
Yegetables  are  better  than  grain  food  at  this  time, 
beans  being  most  objectionable,  and  peas  and  pota¬ 
toes  next.  Rice,  sago,  and  tapioca  are  recommend¬ 
ed,  and  when  meats  are  used,  the  flesh  of  young 
animals  is  preferred.  Stimulants  and  spices  should 
not  be  used.  A  good  deal  of  gentle  exercise  is  ad¬ 
visable,  but  severe  labor  and  fatigue  should  be 
avoided.  Household  exercise,  when  not  very  con¬ 
fining,  is  excellent,  but  all  the  pure  out-door  air  it 
possible  to  get,  should  be  taken  day  and  night. 
Walking  is  decidedly  useful,  and  no  false  modesty 
should  prevent  a  woman  from  going  out  freely  for 
the  exercise  she  so  much  needs.  If  she  respects 
herself,  she  will  have  the  respect  of  all  decent  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  enlightened  persons  will  only  pity  her  ig¬ 
norance,  or  silliness,  if  she  shuts  herself  indoors 
for  fear  of  observation.  Of  course,  a  modest 


woman  does  not  needlessly  publish  her  sacred  se¬ 
cret.  The  general  rules  of  health,  cleanliness,  com¬ 
fortable  clothing,  plenty  of  sleep,  freedom  from  fa¬ 
tigue  and  excitement,  regular  meals,  and  none  late 
in  the  afternoon,  are  all  especially  applicable  at 
this  time. 

High  Art  and  Woman’s  Dress. 

Chief  among  artists  in  devising  costumes,  is  the 
celebrated  Worth,  of  Paris.  But  it  seems  that  even 
he  cannot  do  as  he  pleases,  and  is  not  responsible 
for  all  the  absurdities  of  feminine  attire.  A  number 
of  American  ladies,  who  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject,  sent  to  Worth  this  question,  “What 
costume  can  be  devised  that  will  be  perfectly  health¬ 
ful,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful  ?  ” — This  is  his 
astonishing  reply  :  “I  have  to  make  the  same  an¬ 
swer  to  you  that  I  have  made  to  the  women  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  costume  of  the  Persian  women  is  the 
handsomest  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  consists 
of  a  loose  waist,  short  skirt  and  trousers,  not  too 
loose.  I  have  made  this  costume  beautifully,  and 
hung  it  up  in  Paris,  but  the  women  will  not  wear 
it.  I  can  do  nothing  more.  They  must  suffer  until 
they  are  willing  to  adopt  it.” 

Now,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  short  skirts  and 
trousers  are  absolutely  and  forever  uubeautiful  ? 
That  they  are  unbecoming  to  isolated  women  in  pub¬ 
lic,  at  the  present  day,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  but  I 
am  quite  positive  that  a  dress  that  gives  freedom  to 
a  woman’s  limbs  will  be  entirely  becoming  when  the 
mass  of  women  are  neither  slaves  nor  pets,  but 
mutual  friends  and  helpers  of  men. 

Who  leads  the  fashions  ?  We  may  say  a  word  on 
that  subject  at  another  time.  But  there  is  a  band 
of  artists,  poets,  and  others  of  their  set  over  in 
Loudon,  a  constantly  increasing  number,  lam  told, 
who  refuse  tq  be  led  about  in  costume  by  every 
fantastic  whim  that  seizes  upon  the  so-called  lead¬ 
ers  of  fashion  in  Paris.  So  now'  we  hear  about  the 
“  Pre-Raphaelite  style  of  dress.”  The  aim  is  to 
have  a  thick  waist — “  thick  like  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  thick  like  that  far  nobler  Venus  of  Milo.” 
The  artists  declare  that  the 
small,  tight-laced  waists 
are  decidedly  unartistic 
and  vulgar,  and  that  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  fe¬ 
male  figure  is  lost  by 
destroying  its  proper 
healthy  proportions.  The 
sleeves  are  very  high  on 
the  shoulder,  sometimes  a 
little  fulled,  to  fit  the 
shoulders  easily,  for  they 
insist  that  a  woman  should 
be  able  to  move  her  arms, 
when  dressed,  as  freely  as 
when  undressed.  Isn’tthat 
a  modern  idea  though  ? 

I  remember  well  when  it 
was  common  for  women 
to  unfasten  their  dress- 
waists  if  they  had  to  re¬ 
arrange  their  hair,  their 
arms  were  so  bound  down 
by  the  arm-holes  cut  low 
on  the  shoulder,  all  for 
the  sake  of  beauty,  w’hich 
must  be  regarded,  however 
uncomfortable  its  vic-tim. 

But  of  the  freedom  of 
the  lower  limbs,  I  hear 
nothing  yet  from  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  except  that 
the  skirts  must  never  be  tied  about  the  legs.  We 
can  wait,  however,  since  the  world  does  move  ;  ouly 
let  us  quietly  bear  witness  to  the  truth  when  it  is 
proper  to  give  our  opinion,  for  public  opinion  is 
made  up  little  by  little. 

Oat-meal  Mush.  Improved. 

Much  better  than  the  old  way  of  stirring  the  oat¬ 
meal  into  boiling  water,  is  the  new  way  of  cooking 
it  in  a  farina  kettle.  If  no  farina  kettle  or  steam- 
cooker  is  at  hand,  one  may  always  be  improvised 
in  this  way  :  Set  a  stone-jar  or  a  tin-pail  containing 
the  food  to  be  cooked,  into  a  kettle  of  water  (put¬ 
ting  a  couple  of  sticks  under  the  jar,  to  keep  it 
from  direct  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  kettle), 


over  the  fire,  and  keep  the  water  boiling  until  the 
food  is  cooked.  This  method  is  best  for  cooking 
cracked  wheat  and  hominy,  and  now  I  find  it  best 
for  oat-meal  also.  [It  is  surprising  to  find  one  so 
generally  well  versed  in  the  best  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  farinaceous  foods,  proposing  as  new  a  method 
of  preparing  oat-meal  and  cracked  wheat  that  we 
have  practised  almost  daily',  fer  years. — We  add  ou: 
commendation  toilers.— Ed.]  Probably  all  of  these 
materials  are  best  cooked  with  part  milk.  Oat-meal 
is  excellent  when  one  cup  of  oatmeal  is  put  into 
two  cups  of  milk  and  two  cups  of  water,  and 
steamed  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Rice  cooked  by 
the  same  rule  is  very  nice.  No  stirring  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  salt  being  put  in  at  discretion  iu  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cooking. 

Spong-e-Cake  Cream-Pie. 

One  teacup  of  sugar,  one  teacup  of  flour  well 
mixed  with  a  level  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder, 
three  beaten  eggs.  Bake  in  a  flat,  square  tin,  and 
when  cold,  split  open  and  spread  with  cream,  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows  :  Whip  a  pint  of  sweet  cream,  until 
very  smooth  and  stiff,  sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste 
(those  who-  like  vanilla  will  prefer  it  in  this  case), 
and  spread  it  stiff  and  cold  upon  the  split  sides  of 
the  cake,  placing  these  two  sides  together  again  so 
that  the  cream  does  not  appear,  and  the  cake-pie 
looks  like  an  ordinary  cake.  One  can  hardly  find 
a  more  delicate  and  delicious  dessert  dish  than  this. 


The  Clothes-Moth. 

Some  housekeepers  seem  to  have  as  much  anxiety 
about  moths  as  David  Copperfield’s  aunt  had  about 
donkeys.  Aunt  Betsy  was  quite  sure  of  her  pet 
aversion,  while  many  housekeepers  accuse  nearly 
everything  that  flies  toward  the  lamp  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  being  a  “  moth  miller.”  Being  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  some  large  creature,  they  accuse  the  inno¬ 
cent  insects,  and  generally  quite  overlook  the  mis¬ 
chievous  one,  from  its  insignificant  size.  We  every 


CLOTHES  MOTH — MILLER  AND  LARVAE. 

now  and  then  get  letters  from  those  who  have  put 
away  their  store  of  woollens  and  furs  for  the  season, 
which  indicate  a  fear  that  something  more  should 
he  done  to  insure  their  safety,  or  inquire  about  this 
or  that  moth  preventive  compound.  Much  of  this 
anxiety  would  be  removed,  and  much  trouble  in 
chasing  and  killing  of  insects  which  are  quite 
harmless,  so  far  as  clothing  goes,  be  saved,  if  house¬ 
keepers  understood  the  appearance  and  the  habits 
of  their  enemy.  With  this  view  we  give  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  common  clothes-moth  in  its  various 
stages  of  natural  size  and  magnified.  The  form 
in  which  the  insect  is  most  popularly  known  as 
“moth,”  is  seen  enlarged  at  A,  and  of  about  the 
natural  size  on  the  cloth  ;  it  is  really  a  caterpillar, 
shown  naked  and  magnified  at  B,  but  it  is  rarely 
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seen,  except  in  its  case,  or  shelter,  that  it  carries 
about  with  it.  This  case  is  made  from  minute  bits 
of  wool  or  soft  hair  which  it  fastens  together  with 
the  finest  possible  silk,  which  it  spins  as  needed. 
The  insect  feeds  on  the  wool,  which  furnishes  it 
■both  food  and  raiment,  as  it  begins  to  build  this 
case  when  first  hatched  from  the  egg,  and  goes  on 
adding  to  it  as  its  growth  requires.  It  does  not 
feed  in  one  place,  but  travels  about,  cutting  away 
the  nap,  and  feeding  here  and  there,  often  leaving  a 
trail  of  its  delicate  silk,  to  mark  its  track.  When 
it  has  completed  its  growth,  the  insect  goes  to  rest 
in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  in  due  time  comes  out  a 
minute  perfect  moth  ;  this,  the  dreaded  moth-miller 
of  the  housekeeper,  is  shown  at  C.  Its  body  is  but 
a  little  over  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  its  spread 
of  wings  only  about  half  an  inch ;  it  is  of  a  light 
buff  color,  and  has  a  satiny  lustre.  So  quiet  is  it  in 
its  flight,  and  so  modest  its  appearance,  that  one 
who  did  not  know  the  insect  would  not  think  it 
capable  of  so  much  mischief.  In  this  state  it  flits 
about,  looking  for  a  dark  place  to  lay  its  eggs,  that 
will  also  afford  abundant  food  for  its  young.  The 
eggs  being  deposited,  the  life  of  the  parent  ends, 
and  so  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  they  com¬ 
mence  anew  the  work  of  destruction.  These  being 
the  habits  of  the  insect,  it  will  be  seen  that  clothing, 
etc.,  put  away  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mother 
insect  can  not  reach  the  articles,  in  order  to  lay  her 
eggs,  will  be  safe.  It  is  important  to  remember 
how  small  the  insect  is,  and  that  it  can  pass  through 
an  opening  not  very  much  larger  than  a  pin¬ 
hole.  Articles,  if  proper  care  be  used,  may  be 
made  as  secure  in  paper  as  in  the  most  costly  moth¬ 
proof  trunk.  Common  boxes  may  be  thoroughly 
covered  with  paper,  outside  and  in,  or  a  well-made 
box  may  be  made  secure  by  pasting  strips  of  strong 
paper  or  muslin  around  the  joints,  after  the  cover 
is  fastened  down.  Let  the  package  be  made  moth- 
tight,  and  no  camphor,  cedar-chips,  or  other  aro¬ 
matic  will  be  needed.  When  moths  are  once  in  a 
fabric,  heat  will  destroy  them  ;  a  heat  less  than  that 
of  boiling  water  (or  160°,  it  is  said),  will  kill  them.  So 
will  the  vapor  of  pure-benzine,  such  as  is  prepared 
for  cleaning  silks,  etc.  With  proper  precautions 
to  keep  them  out,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  resort 
to  any  measures  of  this  kind.  Before  putting  them 
away,  the  articles  should  be  beaten,  and  carefully 
examined,  so  that  no  eggs  or  young  moths  may 
be  put  away  with  them.  It  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  June  is  the  month  in  which  special  vigil¬ 
ance  must  be  observed;  this  is  an  error,  as  the  in¬ 
sects  begin  to  fly  in  early  May,  and  continue  through¬ 
out  the  warm  months.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  all  the  perfect  insects,  or  “  moth-millers,” 
that  are  met  with,  should  be  destroyed. 


Household  Motes  and  Queries. 

Last  month  it  was  stated  that,  lacking  just  one, 
40  housekeepers  came  to  the  help  of  their  sister  who 
wished  for  a  recipe  for  the  “  Queen  of  Puddings.” 
We  had  not  then  began  to  hear  from  the  “  outer 
edge  ”  of  our  immense  circle,  and  can  only  say  that 
of  late  the  responses  have  come  in  such  numbers 
that  we  have  given  up  keeping  count.  It  is  certainly 
very  pleasing,  this  readiness  with  which  many 
others  endeavor  to  aid  one  of  their  number;  but 
what  is  more  pleasing,  are  the  good  words  which 
come  with  these  responses.  Several  in  furnishiug 
the  particular  recipe  asked  for,  add  others  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  what  we  are  almost  as  glad  to  have, 
some  few  ask  questions  to  which  they  would  like 
replies.  All  in  good  time — but  now 

41  Tire  Last  sliall  be  First,”  and  we  give 
place  to  the  correspondent  whose  note  has  made 
the  longest  journey,  Mrs.  “L.  M.  S.,”  Whitman  Co., 
Washington  Terr.  We  would  say  to  Mrs.  S.,  and  all 
others,  no  matter  where  they  may  be,  that  their 
contributions  are  none  the  less  acceptable  because 
they  “live  so  far  away.”  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  regards  the  whole  American  Continent  as  its 
field,  and  if  others  have  the  misfortune  to  live  else¬ 
where,  we  claim  them  as  a  part  of  our  great  family, 
and  extend  to  all  the  same  welcome ....  Our  friend 
over  “towards  sundown,”  sends,  besides  the 
“  Queen  of  Puddings,”  a  recipe  for 


Apple  Dumplings.— Use  good  sized,  rather 
tart  apples,  pare,  and  remove  the  cores  ;  enveloDe 
each  separately  in  puff  paste  and  tie  it  in  a  piece  of 
cloth  ;  boil  or  steam  for  one  hour.  Before  serving, 
remove  the  cloths,  cut  a  piece  from  each  and  put 
in  some  sugar  and  fresh  butter  ;  replace  the  piece 
of  paste,  and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar.  If 
preferred,  they  may  be  served  with  liquid  sauce  or 
sweetened  cream . . .  .The  same  correspondent  sends 
Anotlier  Method,  called  i(  Apple  Roll.”— 
One  lb.  flour,  one  fourth  lb.  of  butter ;  mix  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  a  not  very  stiff  paste. 
Pare  and  slice  rather  thick,  some  tart  apples.  Roll 
out  the  paste  as  for  pie-crust,  and  spread  the  sliced 
apples  to  cover  it ;  sprinkle  on  a  little  flour,  and 
roll  up  as  tightly  as  possible  without  breaking  the 
paste.  Cook  it  in  a  steamer,  or  wrap  in  a  cloth  and 
boil  for  an  hour.  Serve  by  cutting  across  in  thin 
slices,  with  sauce  of  butter  and  sugar. ..  .Here 
comes  a  recipe  from  “  Down  East ;  ”  Mrs.  “  S.  M. 
A.,”  of  Conn.,  gives  her  method  with 
Raked  Apple  Dumplings.— Pare  and  core 
smooth  apples  of  uniform  size,  and  fill  the  cavity 
of  each  with  sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon.  Divide 
the  paste  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  apples; 
roll  each  piece  out  square,  and  enclose  an  apple  in 
it,  slightly  wetting  the  edges  to  make  them  stick. 
Bake  in  shallow  pans,  and  serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Rye  Minute  Pudding. — Heat  milk  to  the 
boiling  point,  salt  to  taste,  and  stir  in  gradually 
rye-flour  to  make  a  thick  mush.  Cook  about  15 
minutes,  and  eat  with  sugar  and  cream.  [This  we 
know  to  be  good,  and  it  recalls  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  of  early  home  life. — Ed.] 

Evaporation. — A  lady  in  Western  N.  Y.  asks 
whether  a  liquid  will  evaporate  more  rapidly  in  an 
open  vessel,  or  in  a  closed  one,  like  a  tea-kettle. — 
In  an  open  one,  most  decidedly,  as  may  be  shown 
by  taking  two  saucers  of  equal  size,  placing  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  in  each,  and  setting  them 
on  the  back  of  the  stove,  or  in  other  warm  place. 
Now  put  a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  piece  of  window- 
glass,  or  other  material,  over  one  saucer,  so  as  to 
two-thirds  cover  it,  and  leave  the  other  uncovered. 
The  difference  in  time  between  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  in  the  two  saucers  will  be  very  marked. 

. . .  .One  asks  if  we  know  any  preparation  that  will 
Remove  Hair  from  the  Face  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  skin.  We  know  of  none,  and  do  not 
think  there  is  such  a  preparation.  With  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  such  matters,  having  chemically 
examined  them,  all  that  we  know  of  contain  some 
form  of  arsenic.  In  the  use  of  this,  injury  to  the 
skin  is  the  least  danger  ;  a  greater  one  is  that  arse¬ 
nic  may  be  absorbed.  We  have  seen  many  cases  in 
which  these  have  been  used,  and  they  leave  the 
dark  roots  of  the  hair  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
white  skin,  making  the  blemish,  if  such  it  be  re¬ 
garded,  more  conspicuous  than  before . This 

brings  to  mind  a  most  wicked  adulteration  recently 
discovered  in  Europe.  White  arsenic  is  a  very 
heavy. powder,  and  is  so  abundant  in  the  refining 
of  some  metals,  that  the  trouble  is  to  get  rid  of  it, 
hence  it  is  a  cheap  substance,  of  which  the  supply 
is  greater  than  the  demand.  Recent  medicinal 
journals  say  it  has  been  used  to  adulterate 
Toilet  Powder!  Just  think  of  it,  one  of  the 
most  deadly  poisons  known,  used  because  of  its 
cheapness,  to  add  weight  to  an  article  applied 
solely  to  the  delicate  skins  of  women  and  child¬ 
ren.  Fearful  and  incurable  skin  diseases  upon 
children  to  whom  it  had  been  applied  to  prevent 
chafing,  led  to  the  discovery.  It  is  safe  to  discard 
all  French  toilet  powder.  Safe  preparations  are  put 
up  in  this  country,  but  each  mother  can  make  her 
own,  because  the  best  are  only 

Perfumed  Starch.— Starch,  made  perfectly 
dry,  and  sifted  through  the  finest  sieve,  may  be 
used,  or  a  few  drops  of  any  desired  perfume  may 
be  mixed  with  it.  Those  who  have  lavender  or 
other  aromatic  flowers  can  fold  them  in  thin  paper, 
and  place  these,  with  layers  of  starch,  in  a  box,  re¬ 
newing  the  flowers  every  few  days,  until  the  starch 
has  absorbed  sufficient  perfume.  The  starch  will 
take  up  a  little  moisture  from  the  flowers,  and 
it  is  best  to  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  sun  until 
quite  dry,  and  then  if  at  all  lumpy,  be  sifted  again. 


ieots  it  mw  dmram 


'I'he  Young  Microseopist’s  Club. 


Some  of  our  correspondents  write  about  things  which 
are  not  quite  microscopic,  though  they  find  our  Micro¬ 
scope  a  great  aid  in  examining  them.  For  this  reason,  if 
I  answer  all  those  who  write,  I  shall  not  always  talk 
about  really  microscopic  things.  Here  is  a  letter  from  “  C. 
M.  M.,”  Nahant,  Mass.,  who  writes  that  he  has  “  made 

A  Very  Curious  Discovery 

tins  morning — curious,  at  least,  to  me.  *  *  *  *  In 
rambling  about  the  grounds  I  noticed  that  the  grass  ap¬ 
peared  spotted  with  white.  Examining  it  closely,  Ifouud 
it  to  be  little  clots  of  froth,  or  foam,  looking  much  like 
spittle,  and  then  I  remembered  hearing  or  reading  of 
something  called  “  Frog’s  Spittle,”  and  thought  that  this 
might  be  it.  There  were  great  quantities  of  this  froth, 
and  I  cut  five  shoots  of  grass  with  it  attached,  and  took 
it  to  the  house  to  examine  more  nearly.  It  was  not  thick 
nor  glutinous,  but  thin,  and  likely  to  drop  off,  so  I  put  it 
on  a  bit  of  paper,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  seven  little 
creatures  commenced  walking  about.  They  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths,  from  a  quarter  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch— a 
fat  little  body  like  that  of  our  “  Hay-makers”  or  Summer 
Locusts,  with  eyes  and  month  very  distinctly  developed, 
and  black,  while  the  body  was  a  greenish  yellow,  like  the 
earliest  leaves  of  the  Sugar  Maple.  Now.  I  want  to  know 
what  these  little  things  are— how  they  came  there— and 
what  they  will  be  eventually.  Can  you  help  me  ? ’’—The 
insect  is  one  of  a  number  which  are  called 

Spittle  Insects. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  definite  information  about 
our  insects,  unless  they  happen  to  be  destructive  to 
vegetation,  in  which  case  Harris  in  his  work,  or  Riley  in 
his  various  reports,  is  likely  to  have  something  to  say 
about  them.  Others  have  written  about  insects,  but 
their  works,  while  they  may  contain  the  very  informa¬ 
tion  we  seek,  have  such  miserable  indexes,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  what  we  want.... No  doubt  most  of  you 
understand,  for  I  have  often  stated  it,  that  insects  gener¬ 
ally  make  their  growth  in  what  is  called  the  larval  state — 
the  caterpillar  is  the  larva  of  the  butterfly  or  moth,  the 
maggot  is  the  laivaof  some  kind  of  fly,  and  so  on.  In 
their  larval  state,  insects  are  often  very  slow  moving 
and  helpless,  and  there  are  many  curious  ways  in  which 
they  hide  from  their  enemies,  especially  the  birds.  Some 
insects  have  a  way  of  hiding  themselves  in  the  larval 
state  under  the  remains  of  their  solid  food— i.  e.,  com¬ 
pletely  cover  themselves  with  a  shield  of  their  own  dung. 
So  these  yon  found  hide  in  the  remains  of  their  liquid  food. 
They  throw  out  a  quantity  of  liquid  within  which  they  are 
able  to  form  air  bubbles,  to  make  a  sort  of  froth,  which 
completely  hides  them,  and  under  which  they  can  feed  and 
grow  without  much  danger  of  being  discovered  by  birds 
or  other  enemies.  In  England,  this  covering  is  called 

Cuckoo  Spit  and  Frog1  Spittle, 

from  the  notion  that  the  appearance  is  caused  by  birds 
or  frogs.  Any  one  who  takes  pains,  like  “  C.  M.  M.,”  to 
examine  the  spittle,  can  learn  the  whole  story.  I  do  not 
know  which  particular  insect  my 
young  friend  found,  but  his  likening 
it  to  the  “Hay-maker”  or  “  Summer 
Locust”  shows  that  he  was  on  the 
right  track.  In  figure  1,  is  given  the 
perfect  insect  of  the  most  common 
of  the  English  spittle  insects,  which 
presents  a  groat  variety  of  colors — 

Plyleus  bifascialus.  I  have  a  book 
on  insects  by  a  very  scientific  Amer¬ 
ican  author,  and  some  American 
species  with  this  habit  may  be  given  in  it,  but  as  its 
author  did  not  care  to  have  us  know  whether  he  had 
either  these  or  any  other  insect  in  his  book,  he  has  made 
no  index;  hence,  his  work  is  of  no  sort  of  value,  and  its 
nearly  400  pages  may  almost  as  well  be  blank  paper,  for 
all  the  use  they  are.  ..Here  is  another  correspondent, 
(a  young  Miss,  too,)  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  has  made 

A  Discovery  of  Anotlier  Kind. 

Miss  Cornelia  was  transplanting  some  plants  from  a 
window-box  to  the  garden,  when  she  “  found  these  curi¬ 
ous  little  seed-cups 
growing  in  the  soil.” 
No  doubt  of  the 
garden,  though  she 
does  not  say  so.  She 
says:  “I  never  be¬ 
fore  saw  anything 
like  them ;  if  they 
are  not  of  sufficient 
interest  for  some  of 
Fig.  2.  your  talks,  would 

it  be  too  much, 
trouble  for  you  to  drop  me  a  postal,  telling  me  the 
name  of  a  book  which  would  give  me  some  information 


Fig.  1. 
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about  them  ? ” — I  often  come  across  these  little  “  seed 
cups,”  and  they  are  very  interesting  things,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  common  work  to  which  to  refer  Miss 
Cornelia,  and  will,  for  her  benefit,  and  that  of  others, 
"talk”  about  them.  Pig.  2  shows  the  appearance  of 
the  curious  things.  As  Miss  Cornelia’s  specimens  were 
badly  crushed,  I  give  a  drawing  of  some  that  I  found  in 
my  own  garden.  This  is  of  the  natural  size,  and  the 
affair  looks  much  like  a  little  nest  with  eggs  in  it,  or,  as 
Miss  Cornelia  has  it,  “little  seed -cups.”  These  “seed- 
cups”  are  really  plants  belonging  to  the  great  order  of 
fungi— other  forms  of  which  you  know,  as  toadstools  or 
mushrooms.  There  are  several  that  have  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  as  the  one  figured— a  nest  or  cup,  within 
which  are  rounded  bodies,  that  have  been  likened  to 
eggs,  or  to  seeds.  Their  botanical  names  are  Nidularia 
(little  nest ),Crucibulum  (a  crucible),  and  Cyathus  (a  cup). 
The  little  bodies  within  them  that  have  been  likened  to 
eggs  or  seeds  are  cases  holding  the  spores,  or  minute 
dust-like  particles, which  in  these  plants  answerfor  seeds. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  these  egg-like  bodies  in  some 
fungi  of  this  kind  explode,  and  violently  scatter  their 
contents  in  all  directions. 

I  had  began  to  be  glad  that  the  questions  ran  less  upon 
insects  and  more  upon  plants,  and  other  objects,  when  I 
opened  a  long  letter  from  “  S.  A.  D..”  Lowell.  Mass., 
who  is  in  trouble  with  his  or  her  ivy. 

Ivy  Grown  in  the  House 
is  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  a  scale  louse,  and  that  is 
evidently  what  is  the  matter  in  the  case  so  carefully  de¬ 
scribed  by  “  S.  A.  D.”  If  my  correspondent— whether 
boy  or  girl,  I  have  no  clue— can  command  a'  piece  of  soft 
pine  wood,  or  a  not  very  stiff  old  tooth-brush,  all  the 
needed  apparatus  will  be  provided.  Then  two  things 
more  are  needed : 

A  Desire  and  Patience. 

By  desire,  I  mean  a  real  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble, 
and  patience  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  means.  The 
microscope  has  done  “S.  A  D.”  one  good  service,  as  I 
learn  from  the  letter  that  it  has  shown  exactly  what 
the  trouble  is— a  scale  louse  that  is  for  most  of  the  time 
just  fixed  in  one  place— is  always  there  if  you  want  to  find 
it,  and  also  when  you  would  prefer  not  to  find  it.  When 
it  has  once  fixed  itself,  it  goes  on  providing  for  a  new 
brood.  Having  provided  “  S.  A.  D.”  with  the  means  of 
warfare— a  pine  stick  or  a  brush,  “  he  or  she”  is  not  the 
Yankee  that  I  take  “  him  or  her”  to  be  if  these  imple¬ 
ments  can  not  be  put  to  good  use.  You  have  the  scale 
lice  there  on  the  ivy ;  they  will  do  much  mischief  if  you 
let  them  alone.  They  do  not  move,  but  will  be  there  to¬ 
morrow  and  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  but  my  advice 
is  to  attend  to  them  to-day.  Having  a  sharp  pine  stick, 
or  a  brush  you  can  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  ;  in  other 
words,  “  kill  ’em.”  I  advise  a  soft  pine  stick  or  brush  in 
preference  to  any  other  arms,  as  with  these  one  can 
easily  crush  the  lice  and  not  injure  the  leaf  or  stem  of 
the  ivy.  You  may  use  soap-suds  if  you  choose,  with  the 
brush,  but  the  few  times  I  have  had  occasion  to  kill 
them,  I  found  the  dry  brush  to  answer. 


The  Doctor  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  his 
correspondents,  the  “  Boys  and  Girls.”  Some  who  write 
for  youngsters,  call  them  ”  My  Dear  Little  Chicks,”  or, 
“My  Darling  Pets.”  I  don’t — I  mean  “  Boys  and  Girls,” 
fori  think  you  will  like  it  best.  Well  then,  Boys  and 
Girls,  I  would  say  to  those  of  you  who  write  me,  that  I 
do  not  answer  puzzles,  If  you  have  anything  to  write 
about  puzzles,  send  it  to  Aunt  Sue,  and  if  worthy,  she 
will  be  glad  to  get  it,  and  will  treat  it  in  the  kindest 
manner.  It  is  of  no  use  to  send  puzzles  to  me ,  for  I  can’t 
answer  them,  and  wouldn’t  if  I  could.  Several  have 
written  to  ask  me  “if  three  cats  will  kill  three  rats  in  three 
minutes,  how  many  somethings  can  be  done  in  so  many 
thingamys  ?  ”  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  stated  the  thing 
rightly,  but  it  makes  no  difference.  If  obliged  to  answer 
the  problem,  I  should  say  if  the  cats  were  my  cats,  the 
number  of  the  rats  to  be  killed  would  be  “  lots.”  If  it  is 
of  the  least  earthly  interest  to  you  to  know  any  possible 
relation  between  cats,  rats,  and  minutes,  it  is  not  to  me 
— except  to  wish  as  many  to  be  killed  as  possible— but  I 
have  no  “  minutes  ”  to  give  to  the  problem.  I  only  say 
“go  ahead  cats.”  The  problem  appeared,  I  think,  in 
Aunt  Sue’s  Department,  I  don’t  know  how  many  months 
ago ;  and  the  strange  thing  is,  that  of  late,  several  young¬ 
sters  should  send  the  problem,  and  ask  me  to  answer  it  1 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  Doctor  Johnson’s,  the  great  dic¬ 
tionary  man’s,  journey  in  Scotland  ?  He  was  a  very 
learned  man,  but  was  easily  bothered  over  foolish  little 
problems.  The  story  goes  that  some  one  proposed  to  this 
learned  man  this  problem :  “  If  a  herring  and  a  half  cost 
a  penny  and  a  half,  how  many  herring  can  be  bought  for 
twelve  pence  ?  ”  It  is  said  that  the  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem  so  soured  the  temper  of  the  venerable  Doctor, 
that  he  never  could  write  orspeak  pleasantly  of  Scotland 
thereafter.  I  am  not  intending  to  feel  unpleasantly  over 
such  matters,  but'to  say  that  they  belong— everything  of 
of  the  problem  or  puzzle  kind— to  “Aunt  Sue,”  and 


should  be  sent  to  her,  direct. 


That  I  not  only  know,  but 


Diamond  Puzzle. 


care  nothing  about  such  questions  as  this  on  rat-killing, 


Baltimore. 


only  the  more  rats  that  are  killed,  the  better  I  shall  like 
it.  Wh:n  you  ask  me  questions  about  the  common 
things  that  surround  you,  when  you  wish  to  know  any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  tell  you  about,  I  do  not  care  how  many 
letters  you  write  me.  But  as  everything  in  the  way  of 
puzzles  is  provided  for — indeed  you  can  not  please  good 
“  Aunt  Sue  ”  so  well  in  any  other  way,  as  by  sending 


B 

R  A  T 
C  A  L  L  A 
PORTAGE 
B  A  L  T  I  M  0  It  E 
DORMICE 
P  R  O  B  E 
ORE 
E 


her  a  regular  “  pozer  I  must  ask  just  once  more  all 


Hour-Glass  Puzzle. 


sensible  youngsters  to  send  all  puzzle  matters  to  her, 
and  not  to  their  friend,  The  Doctor. 


Humbugs. 

A  R  C  II  F  O  E 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-lSox. 

SUNDAY  ACROSTIC. 


0  R  DEL 
A  M  Y 
Ii 

SUE 

ANGRY 

RANSACK 


Rhomboid  Puzzle. 
Across. 

TOSS 
N  O  O  N 
T  R  O  D 
TROD 
Downwards. 

1.  T.  2.  On.  3.  Sot.  4.  Sort. 

5.  Nor.  6.  Do.  7.  D. 

Biblical  Enigma.— Right¬ 
eousness  exulteth  a  nation. 
Alphabetical  Arithmetic, 
341)35679178(101631 
(Key.—"  Logarithms.” 
Cross-Word. —  2.  Despon¬ 
dency. 

Hidden  Rivers.— 1.  Don.  2. 
Neuse.  3.  Pcdee.  4.  Orange. 
5.  Missouri.  6.  Ganges.  7. 
Colorado.  8.  Cumberland.  9. 
10.  Mississippi.  10.  Connec- 
ticut. 


(Selected  from  names  or  words  in  the  Bible.  The  first 
four  lines  indicate  the  initial  and  final  letters.) 

They  quailed  upon  the  brink  ;  behind  them  rang’ 

The  chariots  thundering  and  the  horsemen’s  clang  ; 
Death  seemed  on  every  side,  but  Hands  Divine 
Smoothed  their  safe  passage  o’er  the  obedient  brine. 

1.  He,  like  a  strong  ass,  crouching  ’nentli  his  load, 

His  brethern  served,  and  in  fair  lands  abode. 

2.  “  This  place  is  God’s,”  said  Jacob  ;  “  here  I  set 
This  pillar,  lest  his  warning  I  forget.” 

3.  Ah  1  fatal  City!  Where  predestined  war 
Smote  the  rash  monarch  in  his  battle-car. 

4.  He  said, — and  stretching  to  the  Queen  his  hand— 

“  Ask  what  thon  wilt,  the  half  of  all  my  land.” 

5.  When  conflicts  raged  and  corpses  strewed  the  plain, 
He  sniffed  afar  his  banquet  of  the  slain. 

6.  Nor  cold,  nor  hot,  nor  wholly  vile,  nor  pure, 

No  strength  to  strive,  no  patience  to  endure. 

Mrs.  Ogilvy. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  My  first,  a  precious  stone,  wc  see. 

2.  My  next  an  evergreen— a  tree. 

3.  My  third  the  name  of  lady  fair. 

4.  A  metal  will  complete  the  square.  Isola. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  all  children  like, 

And  older  folks  as  well. 

My  second  most  all  children  like, 

As  older  folks  can  tell. 

Hayes  and  Wheeler  were  my  whole 
Before  they  were  elected. 

Tilden  and  Hendricks  were  my  whole 
Before  they  were  rejected.  J.  H.  B. 

,  HIDDEN  TREES. 

1.  The  boys  made  a  large  lion-fire. 

2.  They  live  up  in  Erie  County. 

3.  Ola  kite  !  a  kite  1 

4.  What  a  hovel  my  cousins  reside  in  1 

5.  It  was  a  lonely  place,  dark  and  gloomy. 

6.  Oh!  Mamma,  please  let  Eddie  go. 

7.  He  may  do  as  he  pleases  in  the  matter. 

8.  Look  out  for  that  bee,  Charlie  1  Marion. 

SUBTRACTION  AND  ADDITION. 

(Or  taking  the  last  syllable  from  the  first  word,  and 
adding  it  to  the  next— e.  q..  1.  To  clasp.  2.  An  orna¬ 
ment.  3.  An  epistle. — Solution— 1.  Embrace.  2.  Brace¬ 
let.  3.  Letter.) 

1.  Consideration.  2.  Contrariwise.  3.  A  bird.  4.  A 
room.  5.  A  slow  movement.  6.  To  neglect.  7.  A  water¬ 
course.  8.  A  kitchen  utensil.  9.  A  large  rock.  10.  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  skin.  Try  Again. 

EASY  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  10  letters  : 

My  8,  4,  6,  is  to  allow. 

My  9,  8,  3.  10,  is  a  river  in  Prussia. 

My  5,  2,  3,  is  to  deprive. 

My  1,  7,  9,  8,  is  a  dance. 

My  whole  was  a  Confederate  General. 

Carrie  D.  A. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

(Fill  the  second  blank  in  each  sentence  with  the  same 
word,  less  one  letter,  as  fills  the  first  blank,  without 

transposition— e.  g .,  The  — -  was  only  a - wide.— The 

road  was  only  a  rod  wide.) 

1.  He  made  a - in  the  garden  with  a - . 

2.  She  said  it  was  her  - —  to  be  — — . 

3.  He  told  a  long - about  some - he  drank. 

4.  They  killed  the  bat  in  the  mine,  and  his - was 

sprinkled  over  the - . 

5.  The  boy  tried  to - an  egg  from  the  nest  of  the - . 

6.  Then  cruelly  tried  to - .  the  bird’s - . 

7.  The - had  a - on  its  head. 

8.  It  made  him - to  drink  the - ,  it  was  so  strong. 

John  W.  Wheatley. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  65  letters 
My  31,  22,  3S,  29.  43.  15,  4,  39.  48,  61,  52,  35,  13,  41,  51, 
42,  49,  50,  2S,  55,  54,  is  the-name  of  an  American  poet. 

My  3,  35,  26,  13,  54,  8,  29,  7,  10,  17,  21,  14,  is  a  Western 
city. 

My  18,  2,  12,  9,  44(59,  63,’  35,  46,  6,  61,  32, 16,  is  “  bell  ” 
in  an  ancient  language. 

My  24,  8,  5,  35,  23,  is  a  title. 

My  38,  20,  15,  25,  65,  was  the  name  of  a  wicked  king 
who  reigned  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

My  53.  8,  37,  1,  56,  54,  30,  47,  27,  35,  61,  58,  11,  48,  is  a 
ragged  fellow. 

Sly  45,  62,  36,  40,  64,  54,  is  a  near  relative. 

My  33,  60,  19,  58,  57,  34,  is  clay,— slate. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  couplet.  Ehrich. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAY  NUMBER. 
Transpositions.— 1.  Care,  race.  2.  Line,  Nile.  3.  Pale, 
leap.  4.  Stage,  gates.  5.  Save,  vase. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Good  character  is  gained  by 
many  acts,  but  is  lost  l>v  one.  2.  Sliakspeare.  3.  Table- 
Cloth.  4.  Aunt  Sue’s  puzzle  box. 


Syncopations.— I.  Grain,  rain.  2.  March,  arch.  3.  Drill, 
dill.  4.  China,  chin.  5.  Farm,  arm.  6.  Stage,  sage.  7. 
Wheel,  lice). 


Square  Word. 


Double  Acrostic. 


V  E  D  A 
EAllL 
DRAB 
ALBS 

Double  Cross-Word.  — 
Oregon,  Nevada. 


R—  a  bine  — T 
E—  Imir  —A 
A—  die  — U 
D—  ayto  — N 
I— conoclas— T 
N-  -O 

G—  rule  — N 


Reading. 

Taunton. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 


Anagrams.— 1.  Indescribable.  2.  Conversational.  3.  Mis¬ 
management.  4.  Manifestation.  r>.  Indentation.  0.  Confla¬ 
gration.  7.  Interrogation.  8.  Affectation. 


BIBLICAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 
C —  cilin  — G 
O-  N  -O 
R—  ache  — L 
I-  sh  -I 
N—  aptli  -A 
T—  abre  — T 
H— anna— H 


SQUARE  WORD. 

BREST 
RIVER 
E  V  E  N  E 
SENS  E 
TREES 

Cross-word.— ‘ The  Eastern 
war. 


Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  It  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters. 
2  (Geographical).  Eagle,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Syncopation  and  Transposition.  — 1.  Lady— lad.  2. 
Onion— noon.  3.  Hermit— their.  4.  Recipe— price.  5.  Dairy 
—yard.  6.  Easy— say.  7.  Infer— fern.  8.  Elude— duel. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  J.  R.  W.,  Hattie  H.  M„ 
C.  B.  Riggs,  J.  J.  Harrop,  O.  L.  Rice,  Evelyn  E.  N.,  Kendrie 
C.  H.,  John  W.  Wheatley,  Laura  Irene  B„  and  to  others, 
whose  inquiries  I  hope  to  be  able  to  answer  at  some  future 
time. 


Correspondents  will  save  time,  if  they  will  address 
their  letters  (to  Aunt  Sue)  to  Rowayton,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  from  July  to  December  of  this  year.  But  please 
remember  that  Aunt  Sue  is  not  Orange  Judd  Co. ;  the 
lalter  must  be  addressed  at  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Chats. 

J.  II.  B.  sends  some  magic-squares,  for  the  amusement 
of  our  puzzlers,  wishing  to  have  the  figures,  from  1  to  25. 
arranged  in  a  square  of  25  small  squares,  so  that  the 
columns,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  diagonal,  shall 
each  foot  up  to  65.  Instead  of  giving  the  problem.  I  will 
show  liow  any  magic-square  of  uneven  numbers  (say  3 
times  3,  5  times  5,  7  times  7,  and  so  on)  can  be  arranged 
correctly,  every  time.  Let  us  take  5  times  5  for  illustra¬ 
tion.  Begin  with  No.  1  in  the  square  next  below  the 
center ;  go  on  downwards,  diagonally  to  the  right,  until 
you  reach  the  lowest  line;  then  put  the  next  figure  in  the 
top  line  of  your  square  corresponding  to  the  diagonal  of 
another  (supposed)  square  below.  (See  No.  3  in  diagram.) 


11 

7 

3 

4 

12 

8 

16 

17 

5 

13 

9 

10 

1 

14 

6  | 

2 

15 

11 

24 

7 

20 

3 

When  you  have  written  down  No.  3,  you  will  again  be  on 
an  edge,  so  imagine  another  square  (to  the  right)  and  go 
on  diagonally,  putting  the  numbers  in  your  own  square 
just  where  they  would  come  in  another  square  to  the 
right ;  the  4  would  come  in  the  second  horizontal  col¬ 
umn,  first  figure  to  the  left,  so  put  it  there  in  your  own 
square.  (I  trust  that  the  diagram  will  help  my  reader  to 
understand  my  description  1)  When  any  figure,  already 
written,  blocks  you  from  pursuing  your  diagonal  course, 
take  the  next  square  hut  one  below  your  last  figure.  (See 
5  and  6.)  Go  on  in  this  way  until  you  reach  tiie  lowest 
corner  on  the  right,  and  then  always  put  the  next  figure 
in  the  square  next  to  the  top  one  in  the  right  column 
(see  15  and  16);  then  go  on  as  before,  and  your  last  num¬ 
ber  should  come  on  the  square  just  one  above  the  center. 
I  have  left  some  of  the  small  squares  blank,  so  that  those 
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interested  in  the  experiment  may  finish  them  for  their 
own  amusement.  You  may  make  a  magic  square  con¬ 
taining  9,801  small  squares,  and  fill  them  by  the  foregoing 
plan  if  you  choose  (?),  and  it  will  come  out  all  right. 

Betting.— I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  in 
Whitehall,  Warrenton,  Va.,  about  crackers,  who  writes: 

“  in  the  May  Number  of  the  American  Agriculturist  I 
see  that  “  Bettine  ”  did  not  succeed  in  making  crackers 
by  the  recipe  in  the  March  Number,  and  as  I  know  a  very 
o-ood  one  1  send  it.  ^  *  *  *  To  one  pint  ot  sifted 
flour  add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  one  of  lard, 
with  either  sugar'  or  salt  to 
taste  (we  think  salt  the  best, 
but  some  people  prefer  sweet 
things,  so  you  can  use  sugar 
if  you  like);  mix  with  milk-warm 
water,  until  the  dough  is  rather 
stifter  than  bread-dough;  then 
beat  it  until  bladders  rise,  then 
roll  out  very  thin,  and  cut  into 
any  shape  you  like,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven.  The  only  trouble 
is  about  the  beating;  if  too  much 
is  given,  it  makes  the  crackers 
heavy,  and  if  not  enough,  they 
taste  like  dry  paste  ;  but  about  ten 
minutes  is  generally  right.  I  hope 
‘Bettine’  will  succeed,  for  it  is 
provoking  to  fail  in  any  cooking.— 

Yours  truly,  Florence  Miller.” 

“  Mollie  ”  says  she  lias  “  a  lot 
of  jet  beads,  and  would  like  to 
know  how  to  make  a  bead-hang¬ 
ing-basket,  or  anything  else  that 
would  be  pretty.”  She  wants  to 
know,  also,  what  kind  of  ornaments  are  made. with  fish- 
scales,  and  how  they  are  made.  Who  will  tell  her.  how  ? 

Jennie  R.  W.  wishes  I  would  tell  her  how  to  solve 
diamond  puzzles.  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  give 
you  a  very  easy  one,  and  tell  you  the  answer.  1.  A  con¬ 
sonant  (sometimes  a  vowel).  2.  A  troublesome  animal. 
3.  Something  that  every  one  drinks  in  some  form.  4.  A 
common  beverage  (much  liked  by  old  ladies).  5.  A  con¬ 
sonant.  The  central  letters,  horizontal  and  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  name  a  beverage. — Now  you  see  there  are  5  items, 
60  the  central  words  must  have  5  letters.  Take  your 
slate  and  mark  some  little  dots  on  it  thus, 
to  show  how  many  words  and  letters  are  .  .  . 

required.  The  first  item  must  be  W  or  Y, . 

but  as  you  are  not  sure;  you  leave  that  and  .  .  . 
try  the  next;  that  must  be  “rat.”  So  put 
R  A  T  in  the  place  of 'the  first  line  of  three  (horizontal) 
dots.  Now  you  have  on  your  slate : 

You  think  the  third  item  may  be  “water,”  RAT 
but  you  are  not  sure ;  so  skip  that.,  and  go  .  .  ,  .  . 
on  to  the  fourth  item.  You  feel  sure  .  .  . 
that  that  is  “  tea,”  so  you  write  it  down. 

.  Now  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  central 

RAT  perpendicular  letters  should  be  “  water,” 
. so  you  put  it  down.  All  you  W 

TEA  have  to  do  now,  is  to  fill  the  RAT 

.  horizontal  line  ill  the  center  .  .  T  .  . 

with  the  missing  letters,  and  you  have  your  T  E  A 
diamond  complete.  It  is  a  very  easy,  simple  R 
diamond ;  but  it  is  very  complete,  because  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  words  are  all  the  same  as  the  horizontal. 


One  of  our  Largest  Insects. 

Several  letters  from  boys  and  girls  concerning  one 
of  our  largest  caterpillars  will  be  here  answered  in  “a 


lnmp.”  We  can  not  always  reply  to  such  inquiries  as 
soon  as  they  are  received,  as  our  engravings  are  planned 
well  beforehand,  and  it  does  but  little  good  to  talk  about 
an  insect,  unless  we  can  give  a  picture  of  it,  so  that  all 
hands  may  know  the  particular  insect  we  are  describing. 
Last  year,  “M.  T.  A.,”  of  Washtenaw  Co.,  Micb.,  wished 
to  know  about  a  “  horrible  horned  creature,”  that  was 
found  upon  the  hickory  trees  in  her  neighborhood.  We 


do  not  wonder  that  she  called  the  caterpillar,  for  such  it 
is,  by  such  a  hard  name,  for  we  know  of  no  other  among 
our  insects,  that  looks  so  formidable  as  this.  Its  por¬ 
trait,  when  full-grown,  is  given  in  figure  1,  though  it  is 
sometimes  nearly  an  inch  longer  than  the  engraving.  A 
young  girl  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  calling  it  a  “  horrible 
horned  creature,”  for  it  really  looks  as  if  it  meant  mis¬ 
chief,  though  it  is  quite  harmless.  This  caterpillar  is  a 
great  feeder,  arid  lives  mostly  on  walnut  and  hickory 
trees,  though  it  will  cat  the  persimmon  and  others,  and 


when  feeding,  as  with  other  large  caterpillars,  its  crunch¬ 
ing  and  tearing  of  the  leaves  may  be  distinctly  heard. 
When  full-grown,  it  is  of  a  green  color,  with  a  pale-blue 
band  on  each  ring ;  the  head  and  legs  are  orange-colored, 
as  are  the  long  spines,  though  their  tips  are  black.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  provided  with  these  savage-looking  horns,  to 
frighten  away  the  birds,  but  it  can  neither  sting  or 
prick,  and  may  be  safely  handled.  When  it  lias  com¬ 
pleted  its  growth,  the  caterpillar  goes-  into  the  ground 
and  forms  a  chrysalis  like  figure  2  ;  it  remains  in  this 
state  until  the  next  season,  when  it  comes  out  in  June 
as  a  large  and  beautiful  moth,  like  that  in  figure  3.  This 
is  known  as  the  “Regal  Moth”,  (the  larva  being  the 


Fig.’  2.— CHRYSALIS  OF  FIGURE  1. 


Royal  Horned  Caterpillar),  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  moths.  Its  general  color  is  orange- 
red,  the  light  spots  ou  the  fore-wings  being  yellow,  and 
there  are  markings  of  dark-red  and  olive  color.  The 
name  given  by  entomologists  is  Citheronia  regalis.  The 
insect  is  never  very  abundant,  but  is  found  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country  ;  the  first  specimen  of  the  moth 
we  ever  saw,  though  we  had  known  the  caterpillar,  flew 
into  a  window  of  the  building  when  we  had  our  office, 
many  years  ago,  on  Park  Row.  It  had  probably  per¬ 
fected  itself  in  City  Hall  Park,  which  was  directly  oppo¬ 
site.  If  any  of  you  come  across  this  savage-looking  cater¬ 
pillar,  do  not  be  afraid  of  it,  even  if  it  does  shake  itself 


from  side  to  side  ;  that  is  the  way  it  protects  itself  from 
its  enemies— by  frightening  them.  If  you  wish  to  raise 
the  perfect  insect,  provide  a  box  of  earth,  in  which  stick 
leafy  stems  of  the  tree  on  which  you  find  the  caterpillar, 
keeping  the  earth  fairly  moist,  but  not  too  wet.  Give 
them  fresh  leaves  as  needed,  and  when  full  grown  the 
caterpillars  will  usually  go  into  the  earth  provided  for 
them ;  then  you  may  put  the  box  away  in  the  cellar,  and 


leave  it  until  next  June,  when  the  moth  will  probably  ap¬ 
pear.  After  severe  cold  weather  is  over,  it  will  be  well 
to  remove  the  box  to  the  open  air,  and  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  mosquito  netting,  or  some  such  material,  so 
that  when  the  moths  come  out,  they  may  not  escape. 


About  Great  iJlen. — Bryant. 

When  I  was  a  youngster,  I  had  an  excellent  old  friend, 
an  Englishman,  who  was  very  fond  of  pictures,  and  who 


had  many  in  the  house  I  loved  to  visit.  Among  all  his 
pictures,  there  were  but  two  portraits— Washington  and 
Wellington  (perhaps  he  would  have  reversed  the  order  of 
naming  them).  I  once  mentioned  this  peculiarity,  the 
absence  of  other  portraits,  when  he  said  that  in  his 
opinion  these  were  the  only  two  men  who  had  ever  lived 

whose  portraits  he  cared  to  keep,  and  he  added :  “  G - , 

I  will  never  hang  upon  my  walls  the'  portrait  of  any  living 
man.” — How  many  times  have  I  thought  of  this  !  A  man 
so  long  as  he  lives  is  capable  of  doing  something  which 
may  make  us  wish  to  turn  his  portrait  to  the  wall.  When 
he  is  dead,  his  account  is  closed,  and  we  may  then  de¬ 
cide  whether  we  wish  to  keep  him  in  memory  by  having 
his  portrait  constantly  before  us.  It  may  be  a  safe  rule, 
that  of  my  English  friend,  not  to  hang  up  the  portraits  of 
the  living,  but  fortunately  there  are  exceptions  to  this. 
There  have  been,  and  there  are  men — and  women,  too — 
whose  portraits  we  may  cherish,  for  the  good  that  they 
have  done,  arc  doing,  and  are  likely  to  do.  We  hear  of 
great  men,  read  what  they  have  said,  done,  or  written, 
and  naturally  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  men  they  are — 
how  they  look.  This  is  a  very  natural  desire,  and  a  very 
proper  one.  I  wonder  how  many  school  boys  there  are 
who  have  not  spoken  from  their  “  speakers,”  or  school 
girls  who  have  not  read  from  their  “  readers  ”  that  noble 
poem,  beginning: 

“  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language  ;  ” 
and  ending  with : 

“  By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

All  of  you  know  that  this,  and  other  familiar  poems, 
is  by  Bryant,  and  naturally  would  like  to  know  how 
Bryant  looked,  and  what  sort  of  a  man  was  he,  who  could 
write  poems  that  are  familiar  to  young  and  old. 

Nearly  25  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to  live  in  New 
York,  my  residence  was  in 
22d  Street.  My  business 
was  far  down-town,  but 
unless  it  was  very  stormy, 
I,  for  the  sake  of  the  exor¬ 
cise,  always  walked  down 
and  up.  Almost  every 
spring  morning  I  fell  in 
with  an  old  gentleman, 
with  a  long  gray  beard, 
flowing  gray  hair,  and  a 
countenance  so  strongly 
marked  that  I  knew  he 
must  be  “somebody.” 
We  were  both  bound 
down-town— and  many  a 
walking  race  we  had.  I 
was  fresh  from  a  prairie 
life,  and  a  lively  walker, 
but  this  old  gentleman 
was  more  than  a  match 
for  me,  and  often,  though 
not  always,  out  -  walked 
me.  All  this  happened  without  a  word  ever  passing 
between  us,  but  when  we  met,  which  was  very  often, 
there  was  a  silent  understanding  that  we  were  on  a  walk¬ 
ing-match,  and  this  continued  until  hot  weather  set  in, 
when  the  old  gentleman  disappeared.  That  fall  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
at  which  an  address  was  to  be  given  by  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  I  had  a  good  lady  friend  who  was,  like  myself,. 


Fig.  1.— THE  ROYAL  HORNED  CATERPILLAR. 


Fig.  1.— THE  ROYAL  MOTH  (PERFECT  INSECT  OF  FIGURE  1). 
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WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYAN  T  .—Taken  at  his  Country  Home,  at  Cummington,  Mass. 


an  admirer  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  poetry,  and  I  invited  her 
to  go  to  the  exhibition  with  me.  Of  course  we  both 
expected  a  treat,  as  such  a  poet,  on  such  an  occasion, 
could  not  fail  to  give  us  something  poetical  about 
flowers.  We  went,  and  found  the  room  crowded.  When 
the  orator  appeared — who  should  it  be  but  the  gray- 
bearded,  gray-haired  old  gentleman  with  whom  I  had 
walked  so  many  races  all  the  spring  months !  This  was 
a  surprise,  but  when  it  came  to  the  address,  it  was  more 
than  a  surprise  ;  it  was  a  disappointment.  We  went  ex¬ 
pecting  poetry,  and  got  only  pruning  !  A  more  matter  of 
fact,  and  I  will  say  instructive,  lecture  on  pruning— pear- 
trees— I  think  it  was,  could  not  be  given  by  one  who 
never  in  his  life  read — much  less  wrote — a  line  of  poetry. 
Some  years  later  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bryant, 
and  found  that  he  knew  all  about  potatoes  and  pumpkins, 
even  if  lie  did  write  charming  poetry  about  flowers. 
A  number  of  portraits  of  Mr.  Bryant  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  most  of  them  taken  in  profile,  and  very  hard  and 


rugged.  The  one  here  given  was  drawn  by  an  artist  a 
few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bryant  was  at  his  country  home 
in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  B.  did  not  know  that  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  for  his  portrait,  and  to  my  notion  it  gives  him  as  he 
appeared  in  his  home  life  better  than  any  other.  Why 
do  I  give  you  Mr.  Bryant’s  portrait? — For  several  reasons  • 
—first,  because  he  is  a  writer  of  poems  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar.  Secondly,  because  lie  was  one  of  the 
few  men  in  active  political  life  who  never  sought  for  or 
would  accept  office.  Thirdly,  as  one  who,  though  a 
strong  writer  in  political  controversy,  was  always  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  never  used  other  than  gentlemanly  language. 
But  these  are  qualities  that  will  not  interest  youngsters. 
My  main  reason  is  that  though  he  died  at  eighty-four,  he 
was  always  a  boy— a  boy  in  activity,  and  a  boy  in  the 
freshness  of  his  spirits.  He  was  born  among  the  rocks, 
the  hills,  and  woods,  of  Massachusetts,  and  though  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  a  great  city,  and 
much  of  his  thought  was  given  to  public  affairs,  his 


true  enjoyment  was  found  among  the  rural  scenes  of  his 
boyhood,  and  he  will  be  remembered  by  his  “Forest 
Hymn,”  his  poem  on  “The  Fringed  Gentian,”  his  lines 
to  “A  Water  Fowl,”  his  “June,”  his  “Death  of  the 
Flowers,”  by  boys  and  girls  in  generations  to  come,  who 
will  perhaps  never  know  that  he  led  an  active  city  life 
and  engaged  in  the  political  struggles  of  his  day.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  thus  remembered. 
He  was  a  remarkable  example  of  growing  old  gracefully. 
He  would  not  have  been  what  he  was,  he  would  not  have 
been  honored  and  esteemed  as  ho  everywhere  was,  had 
he  not  preserved  his  simple  habits  of  country  life,  had 
he  not  cherished  the  memory  of  his  early  country  home. 
The  lessons  of  the  woods  and  fields,  the  memory  of  the 
trees  and  flowers  staid  with  him  and  kept  his  mind  fresh 
and  his  heart  pure  all  through  a  long  and  useful  life. 
Every  country  boy  who  seeks  a  city  career,  may  well 
study  the  example  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  early  home.  The  Doctor. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  WATCH. 

See  Agriculturist,  “  CHEAP  WATCHES,”  page  206,  .June 
Ho.,  1878 ;  also  page  229.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  810. 
SEND  30  CENTS  BY  MAIL  AND  GET 

AND  NOT 
WEAK  OCT. 

J  S  BIRCH  &  CO..  88  Dey  St..  N  Y. 

DRY  GOODS! 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

J  on  DAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

of  Boston,  the  Largest  and  Oldest  Dry  Goods  House  in 
New  England.  We  are  now  ottering  our  immense  stock 
at  retail,  at  prices  lower  than  were  ever  quoted  at  whole- 
sale  before  the  War.  These  unparalleled  liar- 
grains  have  crowded  our  immense  stores  with  customers 
lrom  all  parts  of  sew  England,  and  we  desire  every  one  in 
the  Middle.  Western,  and  Southern  States  to  take 
advantage  ot  these  tile  greatest  bargains  ever  ottered  in 
America.  Send  at  once  for  our  new  catalogue,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail  of  description  and  price. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

Boston.  Mass,,  U.  S.  A. 

Toes  FrotFiidm^*! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  BILLS  DOUBLE  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children's  wear 
either  the 

BEAUTIFUL,  BLACK  or  SILVER 

T1JP3PIR33  SHOES. 


S\3EW 

CHAMPION  MOWER. 


a.  mm  k 

WAGON  &  REAPER  UMBRELLAS 

A  Protection  During  Harvest. 

No.  246  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  No.  49S  and 
500  Broadway,  New  Y  ork.— Send  for  a  Price-list 


GENUINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES,  DIA- 

VJ  MOiND.s  (a  specialty).  Articles  in  sil>  er ;  Jewelry  only 
in  gold  ot  14  carats  and  upward.  No  deception  ill  quality  or 
price.  Prices  reasonable.  Over  3n  years  at  t lie  same  place. 

11.  N.  SQUIRES,  97  Pulton  St..  N.  V,  Cuy. 


For  particulars  see  last  cover  page  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  May,  1S7S  — also 
page  179,  May,  1S77,  or  address:  Whiteley, 
Fassler  .&  Kelley,  The  Champion  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield, 
O.j  and  The  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  Canada. 


DIPLOMAS 

FOR 

ApnRnral  Societies  and  Sioois, 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Specimens  supplied  by 

THE  MAJOR,  KNAPP  LITE.  CO., 

56  and  58  Park  Place,  New  York. 

HJ.  JOHNS 


Liquid  Faints,  Roofing,  Boiler  Coverings, 

Stkam  Packing,  Shkathing,  Kirk.  Acid,  and  Water¬ 
proof  Coatings.  Cements,  etc.  Send  for  Samples,  Illus¬ 
trated  C:  t  ilo'rne.R,  Price  Lists,  etc. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M’Pg  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Premium  Mangle. 

Guaranteed  to  perfectly  per¬ 
form  all  work,  either  liana  or 
power.  Cold  or  Steam  Heated 
Rolls  cheat*,  durable,  highly  re¬ 
commended. 

For  circulars  apply  to 
STAND  A  I  ID  LAUNDRY  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CO.,  32  Dey  Si  .,  New 
York.  58  Long  Wharf,  Boston. 


“New  Automatic 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

This  machine  stands  over  all  others 

in  QUALITY  and  BViERiT,  and  therefore  commands  a 
higher  price.  Persons  seeking  THE  BEST  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  appreciate  its  ^IW  AMD  VALUABLE  FEATURES, 
together  with  its  silence,,  tightness,  swiftness,  ease  of 
working,  simpiicity  and  durability.  St  is  the  O^LY  sew- 
ing  machine  in  the  world  with  TEftlSSOftl  to  manage, 
and  is  different  from  aii  other  machines  in  its  principles 
of  operation,  being  FAR  BN  ADVANCE  of  any. 

Descriptive  Circulars  on  application. 

M.  CO., 

658  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S. 


Stockbridge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  tile  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  ii  made  for  each  Farm  and  Garden  Crop,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  particu¬ 
lar  Plant  requires.  These  manures  were  used  on  more  than  10,000  acres  in  1877,  and  with  Great  Success. 


Wheat  Manure(200tn6001bs.p.  acre),  p.  ton  $45. 


This  famous  Stockbridge  manure  has  produced  from  25  to 
40  bushels  Wheat  per  acre,  depending  on  soil,  season,  &c. 
If  is  too  strong  to  be  sown  in  the  drill  with  the  seed,  unless 
it  is  extended  with  three  times  as  much  dirt  or  plaster.  The 
better  way  is  to  sow  it  broadcast  just  after  the  land  is 
plowed,  and  work  it  into  the  soil  with  the  harrow. 

For  Rye  (200  to  400  lbs  per  acre),  per  ton  $45. 

This  has  produced  from  20  to  85  bushels  Rye,  and  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  Apply  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  Wheat.  Two  Rye  fields,  5s/  acres  in  all,  yielded  two 
tons  Straw  and  32K  bushels  of  Grain  per  acre.  Sturtevant 
Bros.,  Mass. 


Seeding  Down  for  I  Acre 4 bags. 800 lbs.,  $20. 


This  will  give  a  vigorous  growth  of  grass  under  average 
conditions,  with  healthy  and  strong  roots.  It  should  he  sown 
broadcast  and  cultivated  into  the  soil,  and  most  satisfactory 
results  for  a  series  of  years  have  followed  without  reseeding. 
Strawberry  for  l  acre,  8  hags,  1,200  lbs..  $32. 

One-half  applied  after  fruiting  in  summer,  and  balance  in 
early  spring.  It  will  make  a  good  growth  of  vines  and  fruit. 

Bowker’s  Grain  Phosphate,  per  ton  $40. 

Made  esneciallv  for  Wheat,  but  applicable  to  Rye,  Oats, 
Barley,  and  Buckwheat.  Quant.itv  applied  from  2  0  to  600 
lhs.  per  acre,  according  to  condition  of  soil.  A  liberal 
discount  made  on  large  purchases. 

Also  for  sale  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Animal  Meal  for  Fowls  and  Swine,  and  a  full  line  of  Poultry 
Feed.  V3T  Send  for  Pamphlets,  &c.,  free.  A  live  responsible  Agent  wanted  In  every  County  in  the 
Middle  Sta,tes. 

W.  11.  B0WKER  &  €0.,  3  Park  Place,  New  York,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


FOOD  FROM  THE  FAR  WEST ; 

OR 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE, 

WitJi  Special  ISefeience  to  (he  iUeef  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Importation  of 
Head  Meat  from  America 
to  Great  IBritain, 


JAMES  MACDONALD, 

Author  of  “  The  Highland  Society's  Prize  Essays  on  Agri¬ 
culture,''''  etc. 

This  is  an  interesting  Volume  of  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  presenting  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
an  educated  Englishman,  who  spent  a  long  time  among  the 
prairie  farms  and  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  of  our  Western 
States  and  Territories. 

Those  wlao  contemplate  going  West, 
either  to  see  tile  country  or  to  settle,  and 
tliose  wlio  desire  information  regarding 
Sheep  and  Cattle  raising  will  find  tltis  a 
specially  valuable  volume. 

12mo.  BRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  the  trade  at  our  usual  terms. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Broadway,  M  Y. 


TEAS 

al  principle,  by  getting 

CONSUMERS’ 

P.  O.  Box  5509. 


This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  simply  consumers  only 
throughout  t hr.  jjviied  States 
with  PURE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  betore  Known,  i,n  I  he  nmtu- 
up  clubs.  Send  lor  New  Price-List. 

IMPORTING  TEA  10., 

No.  8  Church  St.,  New  York  Oily, 

Hardy,  Herbaceous  Perennial  Plants. 

These  plants  being  “  Hardy  ”  require  no  protection.  They 
arc  “  Herbaceous,”  i,  e.,  their  stems  and  foliage  die  down 
each  year. 

The  roots  being  Perennial,”  they  last  from  year  to  year. 

The  gardens  of  half  a  century  ago  contained  but  few 
plants  other  than  the  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials.  Of 
late  years  these  have  been  unduly  neglected  in  favor  of 
“  bedding  ”  and  other  plants.  The  Perennials  have  so  many 
good  qualities  tliat  public  interest  is  now  being  revived  in 
them,  and  to  meet  the  demand  we  have  accumulated  a  large 
stock  of  the  choicest  varieties,  and  liavo  now 

The  Largest  Collection  in  the  Country. 

Plants  of  this  kind  are  easily  managed.  Once  planted, 
they  may  remain  and  bloom  for  years.  No  trouble  of 
seed  sowing.  No  green-house  or  frames  required. 

Selections  made  to  suit  various  purposes,  and  to  furnish 
a  series  of  bloom  from  early  spring  to  frost. 

Special  collections  made  for  Cemeteries,  for  which  these 
plants  are  most  suitable. 

Native  plants -some  of  which  are  not  excelled  in  beauty 
by  any  exotics— a  specialty. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  ,1. 

N.  B.— Autumn  is  the  most  favorable  season  for  setting 
out  many  of  these  plants. 

The  Cheap¬ 
est,  Best,  & 
Easiest  in 
Draft. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars, 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 

189  &  191  Water  St., 

?•  P.O.Box  870.  New  Tons. 
Agricultural  Implements, 

Machines,  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers. 


Miner’s  Gold  Medal 

Subsoil  Plow. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  ! ! ! 

Branson  Knitting  Machines.  (Centennial  Award).  No.  452 
Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia,  I’a.  G.  A.  Quimby,  Agent. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  1  Machine,  60  Needle,  $10.00,  ionnerly  $20.00. 

No.  2  “  72  “  11.00,  “  22.00. 

No.  3  “  84  “  12.00,  “  24.00. 

No.  4  “  100  “  12.50,  “  25.00. 

(Six  extra  needles  sent  with  each  machine.) 

i^y^TiiiEi?iNR  powder^ 

JRor  Fruits,  "Vegetables,  Baiter,  E"gs,  Meat, 
and  other  Perishable  Articles. 

Perfectly  tasteless,  it  preserves  them  as  if  fresh,  with  finest 
flavor,  taste,  and  color,  'flic  only  article  in  its  line  which 
received  the  Medal  and  Diploma  at  onr  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion;  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Superiorly  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  in  N.  Y..  1877.  Price  50  cts.  per*  Box.  Sent  by 
mail  to  any  address,  postage  prenuid.  Agents  wanted. 

N*  J‘ 

Made  to  sell  at  Highest  Price ;  will  take 
Premiums.  Dairy  Receipt-Book  free. 
Address.  Mrs.  B.  SMITH,  P.O.  Box  1954, 
72  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUTTED 
Did  coloII 
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Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants, 

For  immediate  planting,  which  will  produce  a  full  crop 
next  June,  a  select  list  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Turnip  Seed  Circular, 

giving  many  hints  of  the  great 
value  of  this  crop  and  full 
directions  foi  its  cultivation 
Als  i  a  list  of  VEGETA¬ 
BLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  for  sowing  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September, 
mailed  aree. 

Our  AUTUMN  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF  DUTCH 
BULBOUS  ROOTS 
AND  .-SMALL  FRUITS, 
beautifully  illustrated  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept 
1st  A  copy  will  be  maiieo  to  al.  applicants  enclosing  Ten 
Cents  ;  regular  customer-  supplied  gratis  Address 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O  Box  5,712 

Barclay  Street.  New  York. 

Turnip  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds, 

SEED  RYE,  and  SEED  WHEAT  of  al'  tne  leading 
kinds  Special  Prices  tor  Jarre  lots  Send  for  oui  Seed 
Catalogue  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO- 

18!)  &  '91  Water  St.,  New  York 

TURNIPS!  TURNIPS! 

Our  Early.  White,  Large  Flat  Turnip  is  the  Farmers 
Favorite  Turnip.  One  Package  ol  Seed,  by  mail  50c.  Sena 
for  our  Illustrated  Circular  of  Seeds.  Address 

HA  MB  DUG  SUED  FARM,  Mount  Airy.  N  C. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

TO>  offers  for  sale  after  the  1st  of 

a  Jity.UJ?  J VA  August,  a  large  and  superior 

stock  of  Strawberry  Plants 
grown  from  b»*ds  producing  berries  that  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  premiums  at  the  leading  Horticultural  Fairs,  held 
at  the  great  fruit  centres  at  the  Fast. 

“  The  Horticultural  Exhibition  opened  in  Gilmore’s  Harden 
was  thoroughly  creditable.  Mr.  Roe  was  award  d  the 
GOLD  IYIKDAIj  for  the  best  and  largest  collection  of 
strawberries,  and  be  also  received  the  premium  for  ten 
quarts  of  as  many  distinct  varieties,  'file  second  premium 
for  th  *  best  ten  varieties  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Roe.”— 
New  York  Times,  June  20th. 

I  also  exhibited  my  strawberries  on  the  13th  of  June,  at 
the  Queens  County  Agricultural  Exhibition,  and  received 
IS  Premium*.  At  the  Newburgh  Bay  Horticultural  Ex 
hibition  my  strawberries  were  awarded  thejffr#2  premium. 
My  strawberries  have  thus  received  from  disinterested 
judges,  most  of  whom  are  entire  strangers  to  me, 

THIliT  f  -ONE  PREMIUMS 
during  the  season  just  past. 

A  TV  V  W  tTYTRff  Thousands  of  plants  grown 

WILO  r  VjA  11  Ul&Hi  in  small  wooden  boxes, and 
the  boxes  given  away  with  the  plants.  One  plant  thus  grown 
and  shinned  is  worth  half  a  dozen  not  potted  or  bored.  I 
can  sell  as  cheanlv  as  any  one,  furnishing  the  same  quality 
of  stock.  Catalogue  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  E.  P.  ROE, 

Coni wall  -on- tlic-Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sharpless  Strawberry. 

What.  Ellwnnger  &  Barry  say  of  it “  This  variety  (origi- 
nating  in  Catawissa,  Pa..)  having  frniieil  with  us  several 
seasons,  we  i  nve  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  llie 
Largest  and  Best  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  F.  V.  MERCERON,  Catawis-a,  Pa. 

NTS  W  STR  AWRERRY 

D  I  I  i  Dpr  Ypcici  The  largest,  best  flavored. 
CAIxYAEIT  iJCliotJ.  and  most  productive  berry 
ever  produced.  Berry  raised  with  ordinary  culture  from 
plants  set  in  Sept  V2%  in.  in  circumference  (weight  %'/~  or..), 
and  on  the  same  fruit  stem  lour  others  from  the  size  of  a 
hickorv-nut  to  lhat  of  a  walnut.  See  sworn  statement  and 
recommendations  in  my  circular,  which  is  free  to  all  sending 
their  name  on  a  postal  card.  Address 

J.  L.  DILLON,  Florist,  Bloomsbnrg.  Pa. 

"crescent  seedling 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Parmlees  Crescent.  Seedling  stands  without  a  rival.  This 
!s  the  third  successive  season  this  berry  has  produced  fifteen 
thousand  quarts  per  acre  of  fruit  that  readily  sells  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Wilson,  from  two  cents  to  eight,  and  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  Single  dozen  plants  sold  in  spring  of  ’77,  tins  season, 
has  produced  from  one  to  two  hundred  quarts.  In  one  case 
twenty-five  plants  produced  four  hundred  quarts.  Always 
oe  sure  and  get  the  genuine  stock,  as  there  are  ten  thousand 
spurious  in  circulation  where  there  is  one  hundred  genuine. 

H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

50,000  Transplanted  Strawberry  Plants, 

Equal  to  Potted  Plants,  at  one-fourth  theco6t;  ready  after 
Aug.  1st.  Will  yield  full  crop  of  fine  fruit  the  foliowing 
Spring.  Also  a  large  Stock  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruit  Plants,  &c..  at  Low  rates.  Send  for  Circular 
living  Prices,  Particulars,  &c.  CHAS  BLACK  &  BRO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

STRAW  BE  R  rV^TanTs. 

For  summer  and  fall  setting.  All  the  new  and  choice  varie- 
fles,  including  President  Lincoln,  11  Inches  around.  Great 
American,  Forest  Rose,  Beautv,  Pioneer.  Duchcsse,  Crescent 
Seedling,  and  many  others.  Circulars  free. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

STRA  WBERRY  "plants "for  Summer" and’Tail 

£3  Planting.  Crescent  Seedling,  Cumberland  Triumph, 
Forest  liose,  Gt.  \merinan,  Shurpless,  &c.  SAMUEL  C. 
DeCOIT,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  STRAWBERRY  Plants,  Potted  and 
common  runners.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  best  method 
5f  culture,  to  Wji.  L.  Richards.  92  Brill  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

40  ’VT?  A  15  Q  Among  Small  Fruits.  Send  for  Cata- 
xVJ  X  AjjTLaLO  logue  of  best  varieties. 

POMONA  NURSERY,  (  bmamintoii,  N.  J. 


a 


CR  E  AM”1 


Our  Colored  Plate,  illustrating  six  of  the  best 
Strawberries,  together  with  our  method  of  culture 
by  which  a  full  crop  cun  be  obtained  in  TEN 
MONTHS  from  time  of  planting),  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


% 

Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 

35  Cortlandt  Sireet,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRIES.  I 


h  inches— La rgest— Best— Most 
Hardy  and  Productive.  Plant 
this  Fall  and  save  a  year.  Great  American,  Monarch.  Essex. 
Cumberland.  Triumph  Sharpless,  vrv  large,  excellent, 
firm  and  productive.  Crescent,  Pioneer.  Cap.  Jack,  and 
oth-rs—  RASPBERRIES,  3  inches,  yield  $4,333  on  10 
Acres  Semi  lor  Catalogues 

WM.  PARKY.  Clnnaminson,  N.  J, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

in  Pots,  or  out  of  Pots,  foi  Summer  or  Fall  planting 
Price  List  tree. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

E  P.  Roe’s  New  Seedling  Raspberry 

PRIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON 

More  than  sustains  its  high  reputation.  People  come  from 
far  and  near  to  see  it.  and  ali  say  it  is  the  finest  Raspberry 
they  have  ever  seen  Send  for  circular.  Address 

E.  P.  IlOE,  Cornwall-ou-tke-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  EARLY^PEACHEST^ 

Wilder,  Saunders,  Downing,  Musser,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Ainsden,  and  other  varieties,  fruited  side  by  side. 
Price  list  and  circular, givingour  experience  with  the  above 
this  season,  mailed  upon  application. 

H  M.  ENGLE  &  SON.  Marietta,  Pa. 

HYNES’  SURPRISE. 

The  Earliest  known  Freestone  Peach. 

Large,  highly  colored,  very  fragrant,  a  prolific  bearer,  and 
a  good  keeper.  Third  year  oi  fruiting.  Ripened  in  1877 
June  28th— in  18 IS  June  14th.  Best  of  testimonials  it  desired. 
Buds  $2  per  doz.  Sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  P  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

Ifi.  F.  DYNES,  West  Pla-ins,  Howell  Co.,  Mo. 

TeaclV  and  Bear  Trees — a  large  stock. 

Other  trees  and  plants  in  full  supply. 

New  Brunswick  (Numeric S)  N.  J.  Edwin  Alien. 


FOR  THE  HOUSE 


MY  BULB  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  descriptions  ol  Hyacinths.  Tulips.  Lilies,  and  all 
Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and  for 
Winter  flowers  in  Die  House— just  published  and  sent  free 
to  all.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover 
Hnller  and  Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers— Rail  way  and  Lever  Powers— The 
Howland  Peril  Mill— Grain  Pans  and  Corn 
Shelters.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  andcaunot be  excelled. 

B.  GILL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works.  Trenton.  N  J. 


1UEW  STRAWBERRY. 

SHARPLESS'  SEEDLING. 

We  shall  be  prepared  to  offer  plants  ol  this  valuable  New 
Strawberry  in  August.  It  has  fruited  upon  our  grounds 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  we  consider  it  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  Strawberries  now  in  cultivation.  Circulars 
givi  g  description  and  price  ol  this,  as  well  ;;s  of  other  New 
aud  Valuable  Strawberries,  mailed  free.  Address 

ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  U.  T. 

To  Nurserymen, 

TEEE  DEALEES  AED  PLANTERS, 

Our  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Autumn  1878. 
will  be  ready  August  15th  and  scut  FREE  to  all  applicants. 
ELLWANGEB  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries ,  Kochest.e:r,  N.  Y. 

A  MILLION  OF  gg 

CRESCENT  SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS: 

Also  FOSSES'!’  SSOSE,  Sharp- 
less,  aucl  all  the  Sorts, 

in  large  supply,  both  POT-GROWN  and  Lay¬ 
ers,  at  lowest  prices.  A  Pamphlet  ou  Straw¬ 
berries  FREE. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank.M.J.^ 

TREES. 

Immense  assortment.  Unequalled  facilities  for  furnish 
lng  Agents  and  Dealers.  Correspond  before  buying  youi 
fall  stock.  New  Catalogue  gratis.  Address 

W,  F.  BAIRD,  (Trustee), 

Bloomington  (Phoenix)  Nursery, 

BLOOMINGTON,  III 


ORNAMENTAL 

Trees  &  Plants 

In  Large  Supply  CHEAP. 

Our  stock  is  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  in  novel¬ 
ties  ami  choice  varieties.  PARKS,  CEME¬ 
TERIES,  those  improving  private  estates,  or 
others  buying  in  quantity  and  the  trade  supplied 
at  very  low  rates.  A  new  deM-riptivo  (';i|-:ilo"Tie, 
ready  Sept.  1st,  and  will  be  sent  FliEE  TO  AJLIi, 

*A.  HANCE  &SQN,  Red  Bank,  ft,  J. 


HEIKES  NURSERIES 

Are  prepared  to  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  fall  of  1878.  on  Apples, 
Crab  Apples.  Tetofsky,  Haas,  Fcwau- 
kcc,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  and  a  general  Nursery  Stock. 

We  respectfully  solicit  correspond¬ 
ence. 

The  Heilces  Nurseries  Co., 
Dayton,  O. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare,  and 
Beautiful  Plants, 

will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored  plate.— Many  new 
and  beautiful  Plants  are  offered  lor  the  first  time,  with  a 
rich  collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants;  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants;  new  and  choice  Roses;  Dahlias.  Well  grown 
and  at  low  prices.  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts. 
—a  plain  copy- free. 

JOHN  SMIL,  Washington,  B.  C. 

ARTICHOKES 

Red  Brazillian  and  White  French  Varieties,  cheapest  liog 
food  known.  Send  for  Circular.  E.  F.  BROCKWAY, 
Ainsworth,  Iowa.  Say  you  saw  this  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill, 

Matthews’  Hand  Cultivator 
Matthews’  Drill  and  Culti¬ 
vator  combined,  surpass  ali 
others.  Send  for  circular  before 
you  buy.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Productive  Variety  of  White 


THE  CL  .A.  W  SON. 

I  hare  a  fine  crop  of  over  30  acres  of  Clawson  Wheat.  Will  clean  it  carefully  for  seed,  and  ship  to  any  address  for  $1.50 
per  bushel.  New  two  bushel  bags  25  cts.  extra.  Sample  sent  free  by  mail  to  all  interested  In  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rfloreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


,1  Meclai, 


is?a.i 
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Experiments  on  Wheat  and  Grass. 

A  Plew  and  Simple  Set  of  Fertilizers,  Costing  only  S5  per  set, 
Adapted  for  Testing  any  Soil  for  Deficiency  in  the  more 
Important  Elements  of  Plant  Food, 

“COMPLETE  MANURE  SET,  ” 

Designed  for  Those  who  Require  a  Set  Requiring  the  Least  Possible  Care 

and  Trouble  in  its  Use. 

This  set  consists  of  only  four  bays  of  uniformnoeight,  (50  lbs|each),  requiring  no  mixing  or  further  preparation,  to  he 
applied  on  four  alternate  strips  of  Wheat,  Grass,  or  other  Crop.  May  he  applied  in  Drill,  Broadcast,  or  as  a  Top-dressing  by 
liand  or  machine. 

Bag  A,  SO  lbs.,  complete  manure,  containing  the  main  in-  i  Bag  B,  50  lbs.,  same  as  Bag  A,  with  nitrogen  omitted, 
gredicnls  in  about  the  same  proportion  as,  hut  in  far  more  Bag  C,  50  lbs.,  “  “  “  phos.  acid  “ 

soluble  and  concentrated  form  than,  stable  manure.  >  Bag  1),  50  lbs.,  “  “  “  potash 

The  results  from  tlies efotir  bags  applied  in  four  alternate  strips  will,  during  an  average  good  growing  season,  indicate 
which  one  or  more  of  the  important  ingredients  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potash  is  detioient  in  the  soil  for  growing 
the  crop  experimented  upon.  Full  directions  accompany  each  set.  Any  ordinary  farm-hand  can  apply  them.  To  eacli  bag 
is  attached  a  tag  giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  eacli  ingredient  furnished,  and  the  source  from  which  obtained,  with 
guaranteed  compositi  >n.  Bags  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  will  be  put  up  in  a  large  bag  as  “  Complete  Manure  Set.” 

Price,  per  set,  delivered  to  cars  or  boat  at  New  York,  $5.  Price,  with  plaster  omitted,  requiring  to  be  reduced  in  strength 
by  mixing  with  a  diviser  before  use,  $4.50.  Five  sets  (ready  mixed),  will  he  sent  to  one  address  in  one  shipment  on  receipt 
of  $22.50.  Tlie  endorsement  of  this  plan  of  experiments  by  nearly  all  the  Agricultural  Press,  Agricultural  Colleges,  and 
Stations,  as  well  as  by  many  prominent  agriculturists,  lias  encouraged  us  to  extend  every  facility  in  our  power,  including 
pamphlets  and  other  descriptive  matter  calculated  to  insure  its  success. 

Set  A,  including  pamphlet  on  “  Farm  Experiments,”  written  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  and  blanks  furnished  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  at  Any  one  or  more  single  bags  of  Set  A.  and  also  of  the  extras  (for  full  description  and.  prices  see  American 
Agriculturist  for  April  and  May,  1878),  furnished  in  connection  with  Complete  Manure  Set,  at  published  prices.  By  com¬ 
bining  with  the  Complete  Manure  Set  either  one  of  Bags  I„  II.,  and  III.,  of  Set  A,  the  experiments  may  be  adapted  to  any 
crop  on  almost  any  soil.  Address, 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  quotations  of  Fertilizers  and  Circulars.  Muriate  of  Potash  (80  p.c.),  furnished  by  the  single  ton  at  $35  per  ton. 
For  Fertilizers  for  Grain  a  id  Grass  Crops  see  advertisement  in  American  Agriculturist ,  July,  inside  front  cover. 

PURE  GROUND  BONE,  ALL  GRADES,  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Imported  direct  from  Peru,  by 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

AGENTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  PERU, 

No.  6*i  Pine  St..  New  York. 

iVo.  1  Peruvian  Guano — 10  p.  c.  Ammonia  Standard. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Gun  no— hobos. 

The  Lobos,”  containing  6  per  cent  Ammonia,  15@20  per 
cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  3@5  per  cent  Potas9a,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  general  Fert  ilizer  in  the  market,  being 
admirably  adapted  for  Cereals,  Corn,  Boot  Crops,  Sugar 
Cane,  and  Cotton. 

Circulars  sent  free  on  application. 

"" .  ' "chapman  &  1va\'"wyck7' 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  I  A 


PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
Hew  York. 


BONE. 


Just  received— a  loi  of 
finest  quality  Texas  Raw 
Bone  — superior  to  any 
in  tlie  market. 

Sample  Iree  on  receipt  of  address. 

.A..  13.  COI-IIJ. 

197  Water  St.,  N,  Y. 
WEEKS’  CRAKE  &  FRUIT  PICKER. 

An  indispensable  article  for  picking  choice  fruit  and 
flowers.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  A.  WEEKS,  82  Joint  St..  N.  Y. 

J.  LLOYD  HAICH, 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  and  Iron  Wire,  aid  fire  Rope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Pence  nn<l  Vineyard 
\V  i  ee.  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  81  John  St.,  New  York  City. 

p.  o.  box  a,3:»). _ _ 

Galvanized  Cable  Fence  Strand. 

The  only  wire  fence  that  stands  tlie  test  of  time. 

P.  S.  JUSTICF,.  14  !V.  5111  St..  Pliiln..  Pa. 


jpJBULAR  D( 

lop  D 


Dow  Sockets  for 

UGGIES 


RUE'S  PATENT 

P'otaTP, 


POTATOES 

-via  . 


The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machine, 

'  after  10  years  test,  has  proved  its 
superiority  over  all  others,  bv  its 
great  exhibition  of  strength 'and 
durability,  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness  and  ease  in  nulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company’s  challenge 
of  £1000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
1867  without  being  taken.  They  build 
6  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
all  kind9  of  stumps.  They  make 
Subsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars,  Prices,  etc.,  address 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  M’F’G  CO., 
Olean.  N.  Y. 


WHEAT. 

A  Great  Instructive  Experiment 

will  be  made  this  Fall  to  prove  whether  or  not  tlie  lack  of 

BONE 

in  the  soil  is  tlie  cause  of  poor  yields  of  Wheat  and  failure 
of  Grass  Crops.  The  application  to  wheat  and  grass  of  the 
Pure,  Clean,  Raw,  Odorless,  and  Fine  Ground  Bone  known 
as  Premium  Bone,  has  so  clearly  proved  that  Bone  element 
is  the  great  need,  that  we  believe  Farmers  should  make  a 
wide  extended  experiment  on  a  great  variety  of  soils 
throughout  the  Union. 

Out  of  what  is  the  grain  of  wheat  made?  What  are  the 
proportion  of  its  elements?  What  are  they?— Wheat  is 
made  out  of  Atmosphere  and  mineral  or  soil  elements,  in 
the  following  proportions : 

Atmosphere  (free  to  man) .  19,000  parts. 

Phosphoric  Acid  iBone  element  deficient  in  all 

soils  showing  exhaustion) .  498  “ 

Potash  (seldom  deficient  except  on  soils  under 

culture  for  a  long  period  of  years) .  237  “ 

Magnesia  (enough  in  the  sml  for  a  long  period 

of  years) .  120  “ 

Soda  (common  salt  element) .  91  “ 

Lime  (in  bone  in  its  purest  state) .  28  “ 

Silica  (sand) .  16  “ 

Peroxide  of  Iron .  7  “ 

Sulphuric  Acid .  3  “ 

20,000  parts. 

19  parts  of  wheat  is  atmosphere.  1  part  of  wheat  is 
mineral  or  soil  element.  Si  of  the  mineral  elements  is 
Phosphoric  Arid.  Every  t"n  of  Premium  Bone  contains 560 
lbs.  Phosphoric  Acid.  Every  bushel  of  wheat  contains  3-5 
of  a  lb.  of  Phosphoric  Acid.  A  ton  of  Premium  Bone  con¬ 
tains  enough  Phosphoric  Acid  to  supplj  933  bus.  wheat,  and 
a  ton  of  Premium  Bone  being  made  from  Raw  Bones  (not 
steamed  or  burned)  supplies  to  wheat  100  lbs.  Ammonia. 
Unless  land  ha9  been  cropped  a  very  long  time,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  supplying  anything  outside  of  common  ma¬ 
nure,  except  Premium  Bone.  Farmers,  write  at  once  for 
terms  for  wheat  seeding  to 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works, 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


lontiomery’s  Imp.  Roekaway  Fan ! 

210  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  lo  be  without  one 
Victorious  at  every 
State  and  County  Fail 
where  exhhlted,  and  b 
the  best  and  jheapesi 
Fan  made  in  U,e  Conn 
trv  for  tlie  Farmer  am, 
Planter. 

PRICES  GREAT¬ 
LY  REDUCED. 

Send  for  circular-  ano 
price  lists.  Manufac 
PATKNTKI)  I)H0.  29th,  ,868.  tured  only  bv 
DORSEY,  MOORE  &  CO.,  52  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements. 


The  only  Threshing  Machine  that  received 
an  Award  on  both  Horse-powerand  Thresher 
and  Cleaner  at  the  Great  Centennial  Exhi¬ 
bition.  ForCatalogueandfull  report  of  trial* 
Address  Mi  WARD  HARDER,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 

THE  SILVER  &  DEIV1ING 

Endless  Chain  Hoise  Powers, 

for  one,  two,  and  three 
horses,  are  tlie  best  made. 

They  have  ste  1  track  rods, 
wrought  iron  links,  and  fol 
strength  and  durability  are 
unsurpassed. 

Our  improved  Goveinoi 
regulates  tlie  speed  per¬ 
fectly.  We  also  manufacture 
Drag  and  Circular  Sawing 
Machines. 

Silver  &  Doming  Mfg. 

Co.,  ."ALUM,  OHIO. 
Send  for  circular. 

H E E B NER’S  HORSeHpOWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNEIt  &  SONS.  Lansdale.  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 


STEDMlaN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL¬ 
LEYS.  ami  HANGERS.  IIAY’  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shcllers  and  Cleaners. 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


The  Bird  sell  Cl  aver  Separator, 


SOUTH  REND,  IND. 


Nichols,  Shepard  &  Go., 

RATTLE  CREEK,  MICH., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Th resile rs ,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Threshing  Outfits  complete. 

Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 


FAMILY  CIDER 

and  WINE  PEESS 


DODGE 

HAY  Pit  ESS. 

Puts  10  tons  in  a  common  Car 

Portable  as  a  wagon.  |  44  DRAW  UP.” 

Address  M.  &  H.  M’F’G  CO.,  Waterford.  N.  Y. 

EANEOLPH’S  NEW  DITCHEB, 

REVERSIBLE  —  Double  Under¬ 
doing  work  of  sixtv  men  bv  horse-power 
at  cost  of  six  !  Steam  Machines,  cosling 
less  than  $10  per  day  to  run,  doing 
from  $100  to  $140  work.  Circulars  from 
RANDOLPH  BROS.. 

Ill  Broadway.  New  York. 

Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  FEED-MILL  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  tlie  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  tlie  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  Judges  Report.  Pav  for  itself  in  a 
few  week's.  I).  K Aft N WEIL  10 H, 

120  Centre  St..  New  York. 
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ADAMS’  PATENT  SELF-FEEDING  POWEE  CORN  SHELLERS. 

Strong,  reliable,  thorough  in  all  parts  of  their 
work,  (shelling,  separating,  cleaning,  and  elevat¬ 
ing).  Perfect  self-feeders,  and  best  machines  for 
mill  and  warehouse  purposes,  as  well  as  for  farm 
and  plantation.  Their  superiority  attested  by 
twenty  years'  use  in  tbe  heavy  corn-growing  sec¬ 
tions,  during  which  time  they  have  received  first 
premium  at  all  State  and  World’s  Fairs  wherever 
exhibited. 

MADE  BT  THE 


Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co., 

Sandwich,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ill., 

Who  are  also  makers  of 


The  Best  Maud  lorn  Shelters  in 


the  Market. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

US’”  These  Machines  will  he  on  exhibition  a*- 
leading  State  Fairs  East  and  West. 


DOWN  WITH  HIGH  PRICES. 


THE  ERTETi  ECONOMY  ONE  HORSE  Hay, 
Straw  and  Moss  Press— the  World’s  Favorite— is  the  most 
durable,  the  handsomest  working:,  the  easiest,  in  draught, 
the  lightest  in  weight,  and  lowest  in  price;  10  tons  of  its  Hav 
will  load  in  any  railroad  boxcar.  These  Presses  are  daily 
sold,  REGARDLESS  OF  .JEALOUSY  shown  by  Eastern 
monopolies.  The  Title  of  this  Press  is  guaranteed  to  all. 

Above  is  warranted  or  no  sale.  Address, 

GEO.  ERTEL,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  Quincy,  Ills. 


HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVE®. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill.  2  to 
12  bus,  per  hour:  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  tofu  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address,  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  N  ew  Haven,  Conn 

(William  A.  Foskeft,  Administrator.) 


La  Dows  Jointed  Pulverizing  &  Smoothing 

DISC  HARROW. 


Being  jointed  in  the  center,  is  adapted  to  both 


smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  tlie  best  of  (be  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  iai  one 
operation,  than  going-  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  EV9  EL8CK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States, except  New  England. 
EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  for  the  New  England  States. 


“The  Aquapult,”  a  new 
and  greatly  improved  Fire- 
Extinguisher,  Garden  Engine, 
Window  and  Carriage  Washer, 
Tree,  Vine,  and  Shrub  Pro¬ 
tector  from  Insects,  etc.,  for 
starting  Aqueducts,  and  vari¬ 
ous  uses  which  readily  suggest 
themselves.  No  Dwelling, 
Factory,  Railroad  Station  or 
Wooden  Railroad  Bridge  or 
Viaduct  should  re  without  oi.eoi  these  valuable  articles.  Weight,  with 
b o-e,  5  lbs.,  throws  water  fid  feet.  Price,  each,  sent  by  express, 

C.O.D.  .Vtanufactured  by  W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS,  Middletown,  Ct.,  the 
(ddtftt  and  mod  extensive  manufacturers  of  Pumps  in  the  world.  Branch 
Warehouses,  85  and  87  John  St.,  New  York  ;  1 Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

U  IMS  VERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  lmve  enormous 
power,  anil  are  for  the  house  or 
for  out-door  wells  of  any 
depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  Pit  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
tlie  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  lie  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WEED 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Biunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
Pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  iyf-inch  to  4-iuch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 

NASON  jJI’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New-  York. 
Western  Agency,  Clias.  W.  Newton, 
I  HO  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Pacific  Const  Agency.  Dnnliam,  Car- 
rigantSz  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 


Tlie  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 
by  the  CEfUTEFUfiifAL 
JUDGES. 

Every  machine  warranted  to 
be  well  made  of  good  material; 
to  do  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
wind;  to  be  perfectly  self¬ 
regulating:  to  possess  more 
power,  and  to  be  more  reliable 
than  any  other  wind-mill 
made.  Each  piece 
is  fitted  and  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  a 
stranger  can  put  tlie 
mill  up,  using  our 
drawings  and  print¬ 
ed  instructions  for 


a  guide. 


Send  for  CATALOGUE 


A  99 


and  Price  List. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  IDE. 

 ’wubuhjthe  strongest 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WOULD. 


■''mw  (13  SIZES-> 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  SO  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

311  ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  0Q„  Beloit, Wis. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 


Town  and  County  privileges  lor  making 
riven  We! Is  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  Americiin  !>rireu  Well 
B*stse>at,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire  Extin¬ 
guisher. — Protects  Buildings  from 
Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft.  Easily 
carried.  No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHIT¬ 
MAN,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

BRIE,  PA. 


THE 

8L0BE  NAIL. 


About  ten  years  ago  tlie  GLOBE  NAIL.  COMPANY 
of  Boston,  put  on  tlie  market  the  first  pointed,  polished 
mid  finished  Horse  Shoe  bails  ready  for  driving.  Previous 
lo  that  time  all  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  pointed,  and  most  of 
them  made,  by  tlie  slioers  in  their  own  shops  at  tlie  rate  of 
hut  six  pounds  per  day. 

Tlie  (ilobe  Nail  was  at  once  found  to  he  much  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  then  in  use.  It  soon  became  so  popular 
that  all  manufacturers  of  Horse  Shoe  Nails  were  compelled 
to  make  their  Nails  to  resemble  the  Globe.  For  the  Iasi  ten 
years  it  lias  been  tbe  model.  Each  year  tlie  Nail  hag  been 
greatly  improved  in  quality ,  and  to  such  a  point  have  we 
educated  tbe  slioers  that  now  they  will  baldly  use  a  nail  un¬ 
less  it  is  absolutely  perfect. 


At  tlie  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  we  were 
awarded  the  Medal  and  tlie  following  report,  far  stronge . 
than  that  given  upon  any  other  Nail : 


International  Exhibition,  1876. 
U.  S.  Centennial  Commission. 


[Bureau  op  Awards.] 

Philadelphia,  June  22, 1876. 
Wo.  239,  Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston.  Mass .: 

Horse  Shoe  Nails,  Pointed,  Polished,  and  Finished.  Tlie 
•uniformity  in  size,  smoothness  of  finish,  hardness  and  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  the  iron,  closeness  of  fibre,  and  excellenoe  of  tlie  head 
and  point,  tlie  tensile  strength  of  bod' ,  and  riveting  proper- 
lies  of  these  Nails,  unite  in  making  them  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  manufacture. 

Recommended  for  ail  Award  of  Merit. 

DANIEL  STEIN  METZ,  i'll 
.J.  D.  IMBODEN.  Richinon 
CHARLES  STAPLES,  Por 
G.  L.  REED,  Clearfield,  Pn 
DAV.  McHARDY,  Aherde. 

T.  DIEFENBACH.  Genual 
We  annex  a  sample  of  tlie  testimonials  we  receive  daily 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  country : 


ilia..  Chairman,  I 
ri,  Va., 

tland,  Me.,  t 

l-„  | 

en,  Scotland, 


Group 

Judges 

XV. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  8, 1877. 
Globe  Nail  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Find  enclosed  advertisement  and  postal  card 
concerning  your  Nail.  [Referring  to  a  scurrilous  advertise¬ 
ment  and  postal  card,  disparaging  tlie  Globe  Nail,  circulated 
bv  a  rival  manufacturer  over  Hie  humbug  signature  of 
‘•Humane  Society  lor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals."  No  Society  bearing  that  title  ever  existed.]  As  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  Hie  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
—horses  in  particular,— I  desire  to  -  ay  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  Tlie  Globe  lYa.il.  Though  I  am  not  a  very  extensive 
Horse  Slioer,  yet  I  have  used  enough  Nails  of  tlie  different 
makes  to  speak  knowingly.  I  have  used  tlie  Globe  Nail  in 
my  shop  and  on  tlie  l  ace  track  for  six  years,  on  all  classes  of 
horses,  from  the  heavy  draft  horse  to  Hie  tender  footed  run¬ 
ning  horse :  and  I  can  salelv  sav  it  has  no  superior  in 
point  of  Toughness,  Shape,  and  Finish,  if  it  has 
any  equal,  i  have  used  about  filteen  liumired  pounds  of 
Globe  Nails  a  year  for  I  lie  last  six  years,  anil  in  that,  time  I 
have  found  four  Imperfect  Nails,  two  of  which  I  returned  to 
you  about  two  rears  ago  and  received  in  return  four  perfect 
ones,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  If  my  men  had  no  better 
sense  than  to  drive  those  imperfect  Nails  in  a  horse's  foot,  I 
would  not  consider  It  the  limit  of  tlie  Nail  if  tlie  horse  was 
lamed.  If  bosses  would  look  more  to  tlie  competency  of 
their  men  and  less  to  trying  to  get  shoeing  nails  a  few  cents 
a  pound  cheaper,  we  would  have  fewer  lame  horses.  I 
know  for  safety  and  durability,  with  a  man 
who  understands  his  business  to  drive  them, 
your  Nails  can’t  be  beat  !  1  am  willing  to  pay,  with¬ 
out  any  suit,  for  all  horses  that  are  lamed  ill  my  shop  hr 
using  tlie  Glolie  Nail.  As  long  as  it  is  made  as  at  present,  1 
shall  continue  to  use  it,  even  if  I  could  get  other  Nails  for 
nothing.  1  consider  it  tlie  safest  Nail  that  was  ever  driven 
In  a  horse’s  foot. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

(Signed,)  P.  H.  O’NEILL. 

Horse  Shoer,  No.  1007  Broadway. 

P.  S.— I  think  I  conld  get  every  boss  in  St.  Louis  to  sign 
this  il  I  thought  it  necessary.  P.  H.  O'N- 


Tlie  best  Horse  Is  sore  to  win.  SO 
CLEAR  THE  TRACK  FOR  THE 


GLOBE  NAIL  CO., 


1878.] 
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Three  Most  Important  Works. 


Winter  Greeneries  at  Home. 

By  REV.  E.  A.  JOHNSON.  D.D. 

FINELY  1LLVSTBATED.  12 mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  81.00. 


Thi*  work  difl'ers  from  most  other  works  on  winter  gar¬ 
dening  in  giving  the  results  of  actual  practice.  The  title 
Winter  Greeneries  better  expresses  the  scope  of  the  work 
than  would  that  of  Window  Gardening.  All  can  make  their 
rooms  cheerful  with  green,  while  to  successfully  cultivate 


many  flowers  requires  more  Bkill  than  the  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  possess ;  still  flowers  are  not  omitted.  A  small  but 
judicious  selection  of  easily-procured  and  easily-managed 
plants  is  given,  witli  which  to  enliven  the  greenery. 


House  Plans  for  Everybody. 

By  S.  B.  REED,  Architect. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED.  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


This  is  a  valuable  work  which  meets  the  wants  of  persons 
Of  moderate  means,  and  we  predict  that  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  popular  architectural  books  fever  issued.  It  gives 
a  wide  range  of  design  from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to 
$8,000,  and  adapted  to  farm,  village,  and  town  residences. 
Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have  been  tested  by  practical 
workings.  They  provide  for  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  and 
give  a  large  share  of  what  are  called  Modern  Improvements. 


One  feature  of  the  work  gives  it  a  value  over  any  similar 
publications  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.  It  gives  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  every  article  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  cost  of  each  material  at  the  time  the 
building  was  erected,  or  the  design  made.  Even  if  prices 
vary  from  time  to  time,  one  can,  from  these  data,  ascertain 
within  a  few  dollars,  the  probable  cost  of  constructing  any 
one  of  the  buildings  here  presented. 


TALKS  ON  MANURES. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.  S., 

Of  Morelon  Farm,  Rochester ,  New  York.  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “  Talks  on  Farm  Crops" 

“ Harris  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 

12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


In  the  present  work  Mr.  Harris  continues  the  talking  style 
which  he  has  made  entirely  his  own  in  agricultural  teachings. 
He  also  continues  our  acquaintance  with  the  “  Deacon,"  the 
"Doctor,”  and  the  “Squire,"  and  others  of  Ills  neighbors 
who  have  been  made,  through  the  medium  of  these  Talks, 
almost  as  well  known  as  the  author  himself.  While  we 
have  no  lack  of  treatises  upon  artificial  fertilizers,  we  know 
of  no  recent  work  in  which  the  main  stay  of  the  farm— the 
manure  made  upon  the  farm— Is  treated  at  all  satisfactorily 
or  thoroughly.  If  this  work  should  do  nothing  more  than 
convince  farmers  throughout  the  country  that  the  value  of 
manure  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  food  they  feed, 
rather  than  upon  the  kind  of  animal  that  eats  it,  It  will 
accomplish  much. 

But  It  does  a  great  deal  more  than  this ;  starting  with  the 
question, 

“What  Is  Manure?” 

it  runs  through  in  sufficient  detail  every  source  of  manure 
on  the  farm,  discussing  the  methods  of  making  rich  ma¬ 
nure;  the  proper  keeping  and  applying  it,  and  especially  the 


Uses  of  Manure, 

and  the  effects  of  different  artificial  fertilizers,  as  compared 
with  farm-yard  manure,  upon  different  crops.  In  this  the 
author  makes  free  use  of  the  remarkable  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  instituted  years  ago,  and  still  continued,  by  Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  of  Eothamsted,  Eng.  The 

Remarkable  Tables 

in  which  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  given,  are 
here  for  the  first  time  made  accessible  to  the  American 
farmer.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  point  relating  to 
fertilizing  the  soil,  including  the  suitable  manures  for 
special  crops,  that  is  not  treated,  and  while  the  teachings 
are  founded  upon  the  most  elaborate  scientific  researches, 
they  are  so  far  divested  of  the  technical  language  of  science 
as  to  commend  themselves  to  farmers  as  “  practical  '*  and 
Inhospitable  to  science  as  the  Deacon  himself.  The  book 
should  have  a  hearty  welcome  from  every  farmer,  except 
the  fortunate  few  who  cultivate  soils,  the  natural  fertility 
of  which  Is  not  yet  exhausted. 


Any  of  these  three  books  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price* 
Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  in  succession  as  received. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p,  287. 

In  justice  to  tlie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  vvlio  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back, 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Rack  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “  Basket  ”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.60  per  volume. 

Ritter  Sutter.  —  “Mrs.  C.,”  Rockland  Co.,  N. 
Y.  The  bitterness  of  the  cream  and  the  butter  may 
occur  from  several  causes.  The  cows  may  not  be  in 
perfectly  good  health  ;  the  feed  maybe  in  a  condition  to 
produce  the  flavor,  or  the  weather  may  have  this  effect 
A  pinch  of  powdered  saltpetre  added  to  each  pan  of  milk 
when  it  is  put  away,  may  prevent  the  bitter  flavor. 

Spots  in  Eggs.— “  Barter.”  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  small  reddish  globnles  in  Brahma  eggs.  We 
do  not  know  the  cause,  and  take  no  notice  of  it  in  our 
own  case.  When  fowls  are  preparing  to  moult,  the  new 
feathers  appear  as  small  nodules  in  the  skin.  This  is 
probably  what  you  have  observed  in  your  fowls. 

Cow  Holding  back  her  Milk.— “E.  H.” 

Atlanta,  Ga.  When  a  cow  holds  hack  her  milk, 
there  is  no  way  to  compel  her  to  let  it  down,  unless  her 
attention  is  attracted  elsewhere.  By  the  use  of  milking 
tubes  we  have  been  able  to  draw  all  the  milk  from  a  very 
obstinate  cow.  Probably  fr@m  the  absence  of  the  usual 
handling  she  did  not  suspect  she  was  being  milked. 

When  to  Sow  Timothy. — “  O.  M.  Y.”  Mon¬ 
roe  Co.,  W.  Va.  Where  the  winter  is  mild,  it  is  safe 
to  sow  Timothy  seed  in  the  fall ;  where  it  is  cold,  there 
is  danger  of  unfavorable  exposure.  Fall  sowing  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  spring  sowing,  as  the  risks  of  the  spring  and 
summer  are  the  greater.  Yet  spriug  sowing  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful  when  the  weather  is  favorable.  When  grass  seed 
is  sown  alone,  we  would  choose  the  spring  rather  than 
the  fall.  It  is  rarely  that  a  good  catch  is  missed  when  the 
ground  is  newly  plowed,  and  the  seed  thoroughly  well 
harrowed  into  the  mellow  soil  in  the  spring.  The  earlier 
grass,  or  clover  seed,  is  sown  in  the  spring,  the  better. 

Clogging  of  a  Water-Pipe.— “  J.  L.  M." 
Wash’n  Co.,  Pa.  If  it  is  possible  to  avoid  spilling 
milk  in  the  milk  trough,  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  clogging  of  the  pipe  which  carries  off  the  waste. 
If  this  can  not  be  avoided,  we  would  suggest,  that  the  “foun¬ 
tain  force  pumps,”  made  by  Whitman,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  be  procured  and  used  once  a  week  for  a  few  minutes  to 
force  water  through  the  pipe  in  a  rapid  stream,  by  which 
sediment  would  be  washed  through.  This  force  pump  is 
very  useful  for  clearing  drain  pipes  of  all  kinds. 

Value  of  Poultry  in  the  United  States. 

— “  Subscriber,”  Attleboro,  Mass.  The  statement 
that  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  poultry  in 
this  country  is  greater  than  that  of  hay,  corn,  cotton,  or 
wheat,  is  absurd.  Any  person  who  has  a  moderate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  what  is  going  on  about  him,  can  make  a 
pretty  near  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  poultry  product. 
For  instance,  there  are  four  million  families  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  many  of  these  do  not  keep  fowls.  Few  persons 
produce  over  $20  worth  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  a  year; 
and  if  the  average  product  were  taken  at  $20  for  each 
family,  the  utmost  total  value  of  the  yearly  income  from 
poultry  would  be  only  $40,000,000. 

Feeding  Roots.—"  C.  H.,”  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y.  Roots  are  fed  eithersliced  or  pulped.  Machinesare 
made  for  cutting  large  quantities.  Smaller  quantities 
may  he  chopped  with  a  sharp  spade,  in  a  box. 

Hemlock  Boards  for  Granaries.— “  F.  H.,,r 
Bangor, Kans.  It  is  held  that,  hemlock  boards  are  the  best 
for  granaries,  because  the  timber  is  so  full  of  splinters, 
that  rats  find  difficulty  in  gnawing  through  it.  A  double- 
hoarded  floor  is  better  than  a  single  plank  floor.becattse  the 
joints  are  broken,  and  mice  and  rats,  in  gnawing  through 
a  joint  of  a  double-boarded  floor,  are  obliged  to  stop 
half  way,  when  they  could  go  right  on  through  a  plank- 
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Keeping  tnhusked  Corn.— “  T.  K.,”  St. 
Jo.,  Mu.  When  coni  is  cribbed  with  the  husks  on,  the 
husks  gather  dampness  in  wet  weather,  and  if  the  corn  is 
not  perfectly  dry  when  cribbed,  it  moulds.  It  is  better 
•to  husk  the  corn  before  it  is  cribbed. 

Preparation  of  Bones.- “  C.  A.  J.,”  David¬ 
son  College,  N.  C.  Making  superphosphate  of 
bones  by  using  sulphuric  acid,  is  only  dangerous  as  a 
sharp  axe  is  ;  care  in  handling  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
safety.  Bones  can  be  reduced  to  plant-food  more  readily, 
however,  by  composting  them  with  stable  manure,  or  with 
muck.  Even  large  whole  bones  will  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  their  constituent  parts  become  plant-food, 
after  six  months  in  a  properly  prepared  compost. 

To  Wend  Iron  Pipes  Burst  by  Frost. 

— “  D.  &  C.,  ”  Willowdale,  Col.  A  burst  pipe 
may  be  repaired  by  wrapping  it  very  tightly  with  a  strip 
of  tarred  canvass,  or  covering  the  injured  part  with  a 
piece  of  sheet  rubber,  and  then  wrapping  it  firmly  with 
copper  wire  or  tarred  cord. 

Potato-Bugs  Made  Useful.— Aunt  Sue  passes 
her  summer  months  on  an  island  in  Long  Island  S»und, 
where  she  follows  fishing,  shooting,  and  other  out-door 
exercises  that  many  women  might,  but  do  not.  We  let 
her  tell  her  experience  in  her  own  way:  “  I  have  found 
a  nse  for  potato-bugs  :  Eureka !  The  other  day  a  young 
lady  said  to  me,  ‘Aunt  Sue,  let’s  go  for  black-fish.’ — 
‘  Come  aiong,’  said  I— ‘  but  have  you  got  any  fiddlers  for 
bait?’ — ‘Yes— a  few.’ — On  our  way,  to  the  boat,  we 
passed  a  potato-patch ;  and,  of  course,  there  sat  the 
potato-bug.  Said  I,  ‘Fannie,  I’m  going  to  try  some  of 
these  potato-bugs  for  bait.’— ‘  Oh  !  do  you  believe  the  fish 
will  touch  the  vile  things  ?’ — ‘  We  can  but  try.’ — I  fished 
with  two  hooks— baited  one  with  a  fiddler,  the  other 
with  a  P.  B.— Up  came  a  big  flounder.  ‘  Fannie  1  he 
chose  the  potato-bug  1’ — ‘No!’— ‘Yes!’  ....A  glorious 
pull!— Up  came  a  big  black-fish,  and  he  elected  the  P.  B. 

•  Tell  the  American  Agriculturist !  ’  said  Fannie. — ‘I  will,’ 
I  replied. — Hence  these  lines  (these  fisli-lines). — Yours 
exultantly,  Aunt  Sue.” 

Fine  Bone  or  Superpliospkate.— “H.  W.,” 
Lime  Mountain,  Pa.  If  the  fine  bone-flour  is  used,  there 
is  no  need  to  add  sulphuric  acid,  the  plant-food  of  the 
bone  being  sufficiently  available  without  reduction  by 
the  acid,  for  light  soils.  And  composting  with  stable 
manure  for  3  months,  will  fit  it  for  any  land. 

How  to  Accustom  Colts  to  tlie  Halter.— 

A  correspondent  from  Delaware  gives  the  following 
•directions  for  breaking  colts  to  the  halter:  Put  a  head- 
halter  on  the  colt.  Never  halter  it  around  the  neck,  be¬ 
cause  when  frightened  it  is  apt  to  pull  the  neck  out  of 
place,  which  has  happened  in  many  instances.  Secure 
■the  halter  to  the  manger;  allow  no  more  length  of  halter 
than  will  permit  the  colt  to  lie  down,  lest  it  should  be¬ 
come  entangled.  Halter  it  about  half  an  hour  in  the  day¬ 
time;  increase  the  time  upon  second  and  third  days,  then 
let  it  remain  haltered  all  night ;  go  and  see  it  a  few  times 
before  retiring.  By  this  method  I  accustomed  one  to  the 
halter  at  six  months  old  with  success. 

Uetnoval  of  a  Bain’s  Horn.— “P.  F.  L.,” 
Tuolumne  Co.,  Cal.  If  the  horn  is  about  to  destroy  the 
rani’s  eye,  the  end  of  it  must  certainly  be  removed.  If 
cut  off  with  a  fine  saw  2  or  3  inches  from  the  head,  it  is 
probable  that  the  ram  will  suffer  no  injury  nor  any  in¬ 
convenience.  If  the  horn  should  be  hollow  there,  a  horn 
plug  should  be  inserted,  cut  off  level,  and  the  end  touched 
with  a  hot  iron,  which  will  fasten  the  plug  in  its  place 
securely  to  the  horn. 

Old  Pasture— Irregularity  In  Milk.— “M.,” 
Hamburgh,  N.  J.  To  renovate  the  apparently  exhausted 
pasture,  you  should  plow  under  the  “  five-finger,  running 
blackberries,  sumach,  etc.,”  with  a  strong  team.  Then 
sow  rye — with  which  you  might  use  some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers — plowing  it  under  just  before  it  would 
be  ripe  enough  to  harvest.  Then  the  land  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  in  good  condition  to  raise  any  crop  by  use  of  ma¬ 
nure. — The  falling  off  in  quantity  of  milk,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  twice  a  week,  may  be  due  to  the  cow's  being  milked 
by  other  parties ,  or  possibly  from  failure  to  get  water. 

Wool -tying  Box.— “M.  M.  C.,”  Davenport, 
Iowa.  Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  wool-tying 
boxes  were  given  in  May,  1872,  and  June,  1877. 

Blue  Devils  is  the  popular  name  for  a  very  hand¬ 
some  weed,  of  which  the  botanical  name  is  Echiurn  ml- 
gare.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Virginia  and  the  Middle 
States,  and  has  gradually  worked  its  way  northward.  In 
a  recent  visit  to  Orange  Co..  N.  Y.,  we  saw  several 
places  where  it  iiad  become  well  established.  It  is 
scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Canada  Thistle,  and 
<ve  warn  all  those,  upon  whose  farms  it  has  obtained  c 


foot-hold,  to  prevent  its  spread.  Otherwise  they  will  be 
looking  out  for  new  farms,  where  this  pest  is  not  known. 
“Blue  Devils ,  Echium  mlgare,  “Canada  Thistle,”  C/r- 
sium  arrense,  “Toad-flax,”  Xdnema vulgare ,  and  “ Horse- 
Nettle,”  Solatium  Carolinense ,  are  the  weeds  that  are  most 
to  be  dreaded  by  farmers  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States.  The  farmer  or  the  weed  will  have  possession  of 
the  soil.  There  can  be  no  compromise;  it  must  be  a 
successful  fight,  or  a  surrender. 

Railroads  ill  tlie  United  States.— Interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive  figures  are  given  in  “  Poor’s  Railroad 
Manual”  for  1S78.  At  the  close  of  1877  there  were  in 
operation  74,112  miles— about  enough  to  make  three  con¬ 
tinuous  lines  around  the  world.  Six  years  previous, 
there  were  only  44,014  miles,  an  increase  of  nearly  30,000 
miles  within  the  present  decade.  (We  remember  riding 
on  one  of  the  first  railroads,  20  miles  long,  consisting  of 
flat  strips  of  iron,  like  wagon-tire,  spiked  on  the  top  side 
of  scantling  string  pieces).  What  a  saving  of  wagons 

and  horse-flesh  these  74,112  miles  of  railway  effect! _ 

The  cost  of  these  railways  is  set  down  at  $4,568, 597, 24S. 
The  total  value  of  the  farm  lands  in  the  United  States,  by 
census  of  1870,  was  $9,262,803,861.  Thus,  then,  the  cost 
of  the  railroads  would  buy  half  of  all  the  farms  in  the 
country.  Take  away  these  railroads  and  the  value  of  the 
farms  would  doubtless  be  diminished  fully  one-half  or 
more. ..  .Those  jealous  of  the  railroads,  should  note  that 
while  the  value  of  farms  and  the  property  has  been 
doubled  and  quadrupled  by  the  railroads,  those  who  have 
furnished  the  money  to  build  the  roads  get  a  poor  return. 
The  profits  of  running  the  railroads  during  1877  were 
$170,976,697.  This  is  only  a  little  over  per  cent  on 
the  money  invested  in  them.  In  13  States  the  railroads 
paid  no  dividends  (viz.,  Col.,  Fla.,  Iowa,  La.,  Minn., 
Miss.,  Mo.,  Neb.,  Oregon,  Tex.,  and  Vt.) 

New  Process  Flour.— “A.  G.  A.,”  Florence, 
Mass.  A  few  months  ago  the  so-called  new  process 
of  grinding  wheat  was  described  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  length.  It  is  simply  a  double  grinding; 
the  first  separates  the  bran,  the  stones  being  set  as  wide 
apart  as  possible,  and  breaks  the  kernel  into  coarse 
fragments.  These  are  sifted  from  the  bran  and  re- 
grouna  By  this  process  the  second  layer  of  the  grain, 
is  all  retained  in  the  flour,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
its  quality.  In  ordinary  grinding,  this  second  shell  goes 
out  with  the  bran  as  middlings,  and  is  lost  to  the  flour. 

Making  Clicese.— “Yonng  Housekeeper,”  Har¬ 
rington,  Conn.  In  the  American  AgHculturist  for  Sept., 
1875,  is  an  article  fully  describing  two  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  cheese,  with  accurate  measures  of  the  quantity  of 
rennet  to  be  used,  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  and  how 
to  handle  the  milk  for  cheeses  of  particular  size. 

Bone-Ask,  Bone-Black,  or  Bone.— “R. 

R.,”  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.  Bone-ash  has  no  organic  matter, 
but  often  contains  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Bone-black  contains  no  nitrogen,  but  has  about  30 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Of  the  two,  bone-ash  evi¬ 
dently  possesses  the  highest  value  :  either,  to  be  of 
much  use,  should  be  treated  with  acid,  or  better  for  the 
farmer,  composted  with  stable-manure  or  muck  for  three 
to  six  months.  Pure  bone  contains  from  2  to  4  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  and  about  20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of  the  three  for  farm  nse, 
on  account  of  the  nitrogen,  and  because  it  is  readily  de¬ 
composed  in  a  light  soil,  or  in  a  compost  heap. 

Value  ol  Gas  time.- “A.  J.  H.,”  Crawford  Co., 
Pa.  Gas  lime,  when  fresh,  is  positively  injurious  to  vege¬ 
tation.  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  time,  it  is  useful  as 
a  fertilizer,  but  bears  no  comparison  with  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  in  this  respect.  After  gas  lime  has  remained  ex¬ 
posed  for  a  year,  59  bushels  to  the  acre  may’ be  used  upon 
heavy  land  prepared  for  fall  grain  and  grass,  or  for  corn. 

Draining  ol  a  Springy  Meadow.—”  P.,” 
Ridgway,  Iowa.  A  ditch,  as  a  matter  of  course,  should 
have  its  size  fixed  with  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  carried  off.  It  is  better  to  make  it  too 
large  than  too  small.  Its  depth  will  depend  upon  the  lay 
of  the  land,  the  fall  required,  etc.  A  width  of  4  feet  may 
be  necessary  in  soft  soil,  the  sides  to  slope  to  2  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom.  With  a  good  fall  this  would  carry  off  a 
large  quantity  of  water  flowing  only  one  inch  deep.  In 
throwing  out  the  earth,  it  is  best  to  have  it  all  on  one  side 
i  of  the  ditch,  as  it  can  then  be  removed  easily,  and  if  the 
ditch  needs  widening  there  will  be  no  earth  to  move  twice. 

Butter  Factories.— “  D.  McN.,”  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  A  butter  factory  for  100  cows  could  not  be 
carried  on  so  profitably  as  one  for  600.  The  cost  of  the 
ground,  building,  churns,  labor,  fuel,  water,  and  many 
other  things  for  the  small  factory,  would  be  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  as  those  for  the  larger  one,  while  the  returns 
would  be  but  one-sixth.  Still,  where  the  number  of  cows 


is  limited,  it  will  pay  better  to  churn  for  100  in  one  fac¬ 
tory  than  in  10  or  12  farm  houses.  Plans  and  estimates 
for  creameries  would,  perhaps,  be  furnished  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation  by  O.  S.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairymen’s  Association,  Georgia,  Vt. 

Typkoid  Pneumonia.— “  P.  K.  S.,”  Durham, 
Me.  The  symptoms  which  occur  in  a  case  of  this  disease 
arc  a  changeable  pulse,  eyes  dull  and  prominent,  cold 
horns,  excrement  dark,  bowels  sometimes  constipated, 
and  at  other  times  loose;  loss  of  appetite,  dullness  and 
disinclination  to  move,  and  a  dry,  hot  muzzle.  When 
opened  after  death  the  lungs  are  found  dark  in  color,  and 
the  stomach  and  intestines  are  dark-green,  or  lead-color, 
with  the  skin  or  membranes  so  nearly  decomposed  as  to 
loosen  and  become  detached  at  a  slight  touch.  This 
disease  is  very  virulent  and  difficult  of  cure. 

Pruning  Evergreen  Hedges.— “S.  G.  H.” 

It  all  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  hedge.  If  the 
hedge  is  young,  and  it  is  desired  to  promote  its  growth, 
a  trimming  of  superfluous  shoots  in  October  will  he  all 
that  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hedge  is  well 
established,  and  it  is  necessary  to  check  its  luxuriance, 
new  shoots  maybe  cut  back  early  in  June,  in  addition 
to  the  October  pruning  to  preserve  the  proper  shape. 

Fourteen  Thousand  New  Books,  written 
by  Ten  Thousand  different  Authors,  are  reported  to  have 
been  published  in  Germany  during  1877,  of  which  2,400,- 
000  copies  were  printed,  or  an  average  of  only  171  copies 
of  each  new  book,  and  only  one  copy  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  for  eacli  20  inhabitants.  Statistics  show  that  only 
one  out  of  each  50  of  the  people  bought  one  of  these  new 
books.  About  half  of  the  2,400,000  copies  printed  were 
sold  outside  of  Germany.  On  an  average,  then,  these 
German  Authors  had  only  86  readers  among  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  There  were,  however,  some  six  million  Almanacs 
printed,  and  these  are  usually  larger  than  with  us. 

The  (i  AVkite  Grub  ”  and  Strawberries.— 

Here  comes  a  most  pitiful  letter  from  Pictou,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  ravages  of  the  “Grub” 
can  not  be  stayed,  they  must  give  up  the  culture  of  the 
strawberry.  It  is  the  same  sad  story  that  we  get  every 
year  from  various  quarters.  “Tlie  first  intimation  that 
we  have  of  the  mischief  is  by  the  plant  suddenly  wilting, 
and  if  taken  up  at  once  he  (the  grub)  is  found  at  the 
roots.”  Then,  of  course,  follows  a  request  for  a  remedy. 
Our  White  Grub  is  the  counterpart  of  tlie  Hannetoil,  such 
a  pest  to  cultivation  in  France,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
which  the  Government  some  years  offered  a  prize,  which 
has  not  yet  been  awarded.  Our  “White  Grub”  is  the 
larval  state  of  the  common  “May  Beetle”  ( Lachnosterna 
fu-sea),  which  bounces  about  our  rooms  in  the  evenings 
of  May  and  June.  The  grubs  are  usually  three  years  in 
the  ground  before  they  come  out  in  the  perfect  or  beetle 
form,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  their  mischief  is 
done  in  their  last  year,  when  they  destroy  everything  that 
comes  in  their  way — even  nursery  trees  as  large  as 
one’s  finger.  They  have  many  natural  enemies,  but 
enough  survive  these  to  make  them  in  some  places  a 
calamity.  All  that  our  Pictou  friend  can  do  is,  when  a 
strawberry  plant  wilts,  dig  for  and  find  the  grub,  and  pre¬ 
vent  that  one  from  further  mischief  or  increase.  When 
the  perfect  insects,,  or  May-bugs,  are  abundant,  they 
generally  collect  on  fruit  or  other  trees,  from  which  they 
may  be  shaken  in  early  morning,  caught  on  cloths,  and 
destroyed.  If  the  grubs  are  found  abundant  in  the  soil  in 
plowing  or  spading,  it  will  pay  to  employ  children  to 
pick  them  up  as  they  are  exposed  by  turning  the  soil. 
Tims  far,  these  mechanical  means  are  the  only  ones 
known  for  the  reduction  of  this  most  serious  pest. 

Protection  for  Trace-ckains.— “  T.  P.  B.,” 

Evansville,  Ind.,  describes  a  little  “Yankee  notion” 
that  is  used  “out  West”  to  keep  the  trace-chains  from 
rubbing  the  shoulders,  sides,  and  legs  of  horses  when 
plowing,  harrowing,  or  to  the  wagon. — “  We  get  worn-out 
gum-hose;  about  1-inch  hose  is  the  proper  size  to  take  in 
a  trace-chain.  It  costs  nothing,  as  our  city  friends  are 
always  glad  to  get  rid  of  leaky  hose.  We  cut  this  hose 
in  pieces  to  fit ;  one  from  the  hame  to  the  back-band, 
another  piece  from  the  back-band  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
single-tree,  taking  four  pieces  to  rig  each  horse.  It 
works  like  a  charm.  The  horse  will  not  have  a  hair 
amiss  if  worked  with  chains  thus  enclosed.” 

His  Compost  Heap.— A  correspondent  in  Ontario 
refers  to  the  article  in  June  last  headed  “A  Warning  to 
Every  Housekeeper,”  which  refers  to  tlie  common  neglect 
of  privies,  and  asks  if  he  is  to  apprehend  danger  from  his 
compost  heap,  in  which  he  prepares  manure  for  his 
garden.  The  use  of  dry  earth,  as  suggested  in  that  article, 
will  prove  equally  efficacious  with  the  compost  heap.  If, 
after  turning  the  heap,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  dry  earth — sufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  ot 
unpleasant  odors— we  do  not  think  that  any  gases  will 
arise  from  it  detrimental  to  the  health  of  his  household. 
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Wben  a  Cow  Comes  in  Season. — “  J.  F.  H.,” 
Louisville,  Mo.  As  milk  is  a  more  valuable  product  than 
the  call,  the  object  should  be  to  make  the  season  of 
milking  as  long  as  possible.  A  cow  will  generally  come 
into  breeding  condition  in  three  months  after  calving, 
or,,  if  well  fed,  sometimes  in  two  months.  By  keeping 
the  cow  from  breeding  for  three  months  we  have  about 
ten  months  of  milking,  and  can  give  the  cow  two  months 
rest.  In  general,  this  plan  is  the  most  desirable. 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  Angora  Goats.— “E, 

D.,”  Pittsburg,  Pu.  It  is  a  mistake  that  some  people 
make  to  suppose  that  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  or  the  ed¬ 
itors  of  the  American  •. Agriculturist ,  deal  in,  or  sell  seeds 
or  live  stock  of  any  kind.  No  persons  officially  connected 
with  the  American  Agriculturist  has  anything  to  sell  ex¬ 
cepting  their  own  farm  produce  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
the  markets.  The  advertising  columns  of  this  Journal 
contain  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  names  of  persons 
from  whom  almost  anything  can  be  purchased— from 
a  copper-toed  shoe  or  a  watch-key  up  to  steam-engines, 
farms,  live-stock  of  all  kinds,  and  other  things  large  and 
small,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Hard  hump  in  a  Teat.— “E.  C.  W.,”  Mont¬ 
calm  Co.,  Mich.  To  treat  a  hard  swelling  at  the  base  of 
a  cow's  teat,  apply  twice  a  day  about  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  Glycerine,  7  parts;  Iodide  of  Potassium,  1  part. 
If  the  iodide  does  not  readily  dissolve,  add  a  little  water 
to  the  mixture.  A  small  quantity  of  this  should  be  poured 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  rubbed  about  the  swollen 
part,  using  gentle  pressure  aud  kueadiug. 

Salt  for  Animals.— “H.  M.  J.,”  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
It  is  better  to  give  horses,  sheep,  and  cows,  a  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  salt,  by  placing  a  supply  where  they  can  them¬ 
selves  procure  what  they  want.  Otherwise  they  may  be 
supplied  once  a  week  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  regular 
hour.  Saturday  evening  is  a  good  time  for  this. 

Dysentery  In  Pigs.— “  J.  B.  H.,”  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.  This  disease  is  frequently  caused  by  close  confine¬ 
ment  in  warm  weather.  When  swine  are  confined  in 
pens,  they  should  be  kept  clean,  cool,  and  thickly  bedded 
with  dry  earth.  Some  green  food  should  be  provided 
daily.  To  treat  the  scouring,  give  a  teacupful  of  linseed 
oil  to  an  old  pig,  or  a  tablespoonful  to  a  young  one,  and 
repeat  the  second  day.  Then  give,  in  some  sweet  milk, 
the  crushed  fragments  of  a  pound  of  flour  boiled  dry  in  a 
cloth  for  three  hours. 

When  a  Cow’s  milk  is  Good.-1'  C.  P.” 

Milk  is  fit  for  table  use  the  fifth  day  after  calving.  Many 
people  do  not  object  to  use  the  first  milk,  which  coagu¬ 
lates  readily  by  heat,  as  a  material  for  custard. 

A  New  Way  to  Use  Paris  Green.— “J.  B.,” 
uses  this  pest  poison,  by  mixing  two  ounces  of  Paris 
Green  with  a  half  pint  of  flour  in  just  water  enough  to 
wet  the  mass;  then  he  fills  the  pail  with  water,  thorough¬ 
ly  stirs  it,  and  says  the  mixed  flour  and  green  stays 
mixed,  and  washes  from  the  potato-vines  with  difficulty. 
[We  should  say  one  ounce  to  a  pail  of  water. — Ed.] 

Railroad  Conventions  are  frequently  reported 
here  and  there.  We  suggest  that  a  pretty  general  one 
might  be  profitably  held  “  on  or  along”  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  Those  attending  might  then  learn  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  success  of  the  present  management ;  how 
they  contrive  to  please  everybody— almost ;  to  reduce  the 
number  of  trains,  and  the  expenses,  and  yet  run  just  the 
trains  everybody  seems  to  want,  when  and  where  they  are 
wanted,  and  as  they  are  wanted.  The  result  is,  general 
satisfaction,  and  a  much  larger  business  than  ever  before. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  success  we  hinted  at  some  months 
ago;  viz,  the  managers  considered  the  interests  of  the 
road  and  its  patrons,  farmers  included,  as  being  mutual, 
and  they  had  the  necessary  skill,  experience,  aud  common 
■sense  to  carry  out  this  idea. 

Driving  Posts  by  machinery.— “J.  N.  M,” 

To  drive  posts  by  means  of  a  small  portable  pile-driver, 
can  hardly  pay.  It  is  too  much  like  using  a  trip-hammer 
to  crack  nuts.  The  power  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to 
drive  any  fence-post,  aud  if  a  pile-driver  is  used  there 
must  be  three  men  employed,  and  a  horse  or  two.  There 
would  be  a  loss  of  at  least  of  one  man's  labor,  without 
counting  the  cost  of  the  machinery. 

'The  medical  Register  of  New  York,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  New  Jersey,  William  T.  White,  M.  D.,  Editor, 
is  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York 
Medico-Historical  Society.  As  we  have  a  large  number 
of  physicians  among  our  readers,  we  call  their  attention 
to  this  work  as  one  not  only  likely  to  be  useful  to  them, 
but  as  an  example  of  what  should  be  done  for  every  State 
in  the  Union.  This  work  not  only  gives  the  name  of 
■every  physician  in  the  States  mentioned,  but  the  college 
from  which  he  graduated,  the  societies  of  which  he  is  a 


member,  etc.  In  New  York  City  we  have  not  only  the 
address  of  every  regular  physician,  but  a  directory  of 
streets  giving  the  name  of  every  doctor  in  each  locality. 
We  find  the  work  so  full  of  information  of  various  kinds, 
that  we  can  commend  it  to  the  profession  generally. 

Plaster  Upon  Clover.— “  C.  J.  B.,”  Rensselaer, 
Ind.  Plaster  may  be  usefully  applied  upon  the  young 
clover  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  cleared  from  the  field. 
There  is  no  other  time  in  the  life  of  a  plant  when  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  bo  more  usefully  given  than  when  it  is  young 
aud  struggling  for  existence.  100  pounds  of  plaster  per 
acre  is  a  proper  quantity  to  use.  The  yield  of  seed  is 
improved  by  it  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  fodder. 

A  Georgia  Flea  Trap.— The  “  Savannah  News  ” 
reports  the  following  as  from  another  paper,  name  not 
given:  A  gentleman  placed  a  plate  of  molasses  under  a 
house  where  the  fleas  loved  to  congregate,  drove  a  little 
stake  on  each  side,  and  fastened  a  sheet  of  writing  paper 
to  the  stakes,  so  that  it  stood  vertically  (or  on  its  edge) 
over  the  plate.  The  insects,  true  to  their  instinct  to 
make  for  anything  white,  began  to  jump  against  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  to  slip  down  into  the  molasses.  The  scheme 
was  a  success,  and  thinned  out  the  marauders  rapidly. 
The  plan  sounds  plausible,  and  may  be  worth  trying. 
We  can't  vouch  for  the  instinctive  attraction  to  white. 

Bntter  Coloring. — “R.,”  Auburn,  Cal.  Several 
preparations  for  coloring  bntter  have  been  offered  in 
our  advertising  columns  during  the  past  year.  These 
are  probably  preparations  of  Annatto ,  the  colored  pulp 
that  surrounds  the  seeds  of  a  South  American  plant, 
or  Annattoine ,  the  coloring  principle  separated  from 
this  pulp.  Here  is  one  formula  for  preparing  it:  Dis¬ 
solve  one  pound  of  besty/otas/i  and  half  a  pound  of  sal 
soda  in  ten  quarts  of  water,  pouring  oil'  all  the  clear 
solution  possible.  Put  one  pound  of  Annattoine  in  two 
gallons  of  water  ;  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  two 
days,  with  occasional  stirring.  Mix  the  two  liquids 
together,  stirring  occasionally,  for  two  days,  then  pour 
off  the  clear  portion  and  keep  in  a  stone  jar,  or  if  in  glass 
bottles,  put  them  iu  a  dark  place.  At  churning  stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  liquid  to  each  gallon  of  cream,  using 
more  or  less  according  to  the  depth  of  color  required. 

Conn.  Oleomargarine  Laiv.- The  last  Con¬ 
necticut  Legislature  enacted  that :  “  No  person  shall 
offer  for  sale  or  have  iu  his  possession  for  sale  an  article 
known  to  commerce  as  ‘  Oleomargarine,’  being  a  sub- 
tancc  manufactured  from  suet  or  tallow  and  resembling 
butter,  without  having  the  word  1  Oleomargarine  ’ 
plainly  stamped  or  written  on  the  enclosure.  All  per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  violating  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 
fined  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence,  one-half  to 
him  who  shall  prosecute,  and  one-half  to  the  town  where 
the  offence  shall  be  committed.” 

Paris  Green. — “  F.  W.  M.,”  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  is 
no  new  lact,  that  when  Paris  green  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  cut  or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  the  person  may  get 
poisoned.  The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  frequently  called  to  this,  and 
proper  warning  given  again  and  again.  Paris  green 
is  dangerous,  as  a  sharp  axe  is,  aud  needs  to  be  handled 
with  care  ;  but  it  should  no  more  be  tabooed  on  this  ac¬ 
count  than  the  axe. 

Field  of  a  Cross-Bred  Cow.— A  correspond¬ 
ent  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  sends  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  a  cross-bred  Jersey  and  Shorthorn  cow,  owned 
by  a  resident  of  Frostburg,  in  his  vicinity,  gives  a  daily 
yield  of  21  quarts  of  milk,  from  which  18  pounds  of  butter 
has  been  made  in  seven  days.  The  cow  is  five  years  old, 
and  lias  been  fed  on  pasture  alone. 

Kerosene  for  Hen  I, ire. — “  J.  B.,”  Naugatuck, 
Ct,  While  the  kerosene  will  destroy  vermin  by  the 
thousand,  its  effects  are  not  lasting,  as  it  soon  evapor¬ 
ates.  To  be  effectual  it  should  be  applied  to  the  roosts 
and  wood-work  frequently,  say  once  a  week.  The  red 
color  of  some  of  the  lice  is  due  to  the  blood  sucked  by 
them  from  the  fowls,  as  mosquitoes  become  red  after 
dining  on  human  blood. 

To  get  rid  of  Poultry  Vermin. — "L.  A.  G.,” 
La  Salle.  N.  Y.  To  cleanse  a  hen-house  or  a  barn,  of  lice, 
you  may  wash  the  inside  in  all  infested  parts  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  ;  then  close  the  building 
for  a  day,  and  afterwards  whitewash  the  interior,  re¬ 
peating  the  same  two  or  three  times  a  year.  Wiih  such 
treatment,  and  keeping  the  coops  free  from  droppings, 
no  trouble  will  be  experienced.  Lice  on  laying  fowls  , 
can  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  carbolic  nest  eggs. 

Cramps  in  Turkeys.— “G.  G.,”  Greenville,  Ill. 
Your  young  turkeys,  which,  when  two  weeks  old,  had 
their  “  legs  all  drawn  up  and  toes  twisted  out  of  shape,” 
had  the  cramps  or  rheumatism,  probably  caused  by  close 
in  and  in-breeding,  or  confinement  in  damp  quar¬ 


ters,  or  from  being  reared  by  hens.  It  is  held  by  some 
that  as  a  hen  always  broods  in  the  same  place  at  night, 
the  young  turkeys  thus  take  injury,  perhaps  generate 
some  poison,  which  results  in  the  disease.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  the  cramps,  bathe  the  parts  in  hot  mustard 
water,  by  letting  the  chicks  stand  in  it ;  feed  two  grains 
of  bromide  of  potash  in  soft  food  daily,  and  move  the 
brooding  coop  each  day.  (A  hen  turkey  left  to  herself 
j  will  not  brood  twice  in  the  same  place.)  I.  K.  Fei.cu. 

CJiicken  Cholera.—1 “  P.  S.,”  Fort  Erie.  Chick¬ 
ens  which  have  a  diarrhoea,  voiding  sulphur-colored  drop¬ 
pings,  and  mope  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  die,  probably 
have  the  cholera.  Of  the  many  reported  “  specifics  ”  for 
this  disease,  very  few,  if  any,  will  effect  a  cure.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  scourge,  feed  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur  to  25 
fowls,  twice  a  week  in  their  food  ;  and  keep  crushed 
charcoal  where  the  poultry  can  eat  it  when  they  like. 

Canada  Thistle.— “J.  L.  M.,”  ‘-J.  D.,”  and  others. 
Cut  now,  before  it  goes  to  seed,  and  burn — that  will 
prevent  further  seeding.  There  is  no  special  application 
to  kill  this  or  any  other  weed,  that  will  not  injure  useful 
plants.  Canada  Thistle  usually  appears  in  a  patch,  in  the 
field  or  on  the  roadside.  It  is  rather  late  ;  still,  go  at  it, 
mow  and  burn.  If  it  springs  up  after  the  mowing,  mow 
again,  and  do  this  as  often  as  it  starts  this  season.  Next 
spring,  look  for  it,  mow  and  keep  mowing;  whenever  it 
is  six  inches  high,  cut  it.  By  keeping  at  it,  you  can  sub¬ 
due  it,  but  if  you  have  not  the  needed  persistence,  it  will 
get  the  better  of  you.  Where  the  thistle  appears  in 
small  patches,  we  have  known  it  to  be  subdued  by  mak¬ 
ing  these  the  regular  places  for  salting  sheep. 

Farm  Accounts.- “Young  Farmer.”  It  is  as 
necessary  for  a  farmer  to  keep  accounts  as  for  any 
other  business  man.  Not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred,  or 
perhaps  in  a  thousand,  knows  how  he  stands  with  the 
world,  how  much  he  owes,  how  much  his  crops  cost  him, 
which  of  them  are  profitable,  which  grown  at  a  loss,  how 
much  they  yield,  or  what  a  proper  day’s  work  of  a  man 
is.  Few  can  tell  how  much  grain  a  man  can,  or  should 
thrash  in  a  day,  or  decide  any  such  common  question  ; 
and  the  majority  of  old  farmers  have  spent  their  lives  in 
guessing,  or  perhaps  not  even  caring  to  do  so  much  as 
that.  To  succeed  fully  in  any  undertaking,  one  must 
keep  accounts.  To  do  this  is  very  easy.  Get  a  small 
book,  and  have  one  page  for  every  crop  and  every  kind 
of  stock.  Have  another  in  which  every  day  record  all 
that  is  done,  every  purchase,  every  sale,  the  quantity  of 
feed  used,  cost  of  work  done  in  each  field,  and  the  value 
of  each  crop.  From  this  book  the  items  are  carried  to 
the  separate  accounts  in  the  other  book  to  which  each 
belongs,  and  in  each  account  the  total  at  the  end  of 
the  year  will  show  the  charges  aud  credits  for  each  field, 
for  each  kind  of  stock,  and  for  each  crop.  There  is  no 
need  to  keep  these  accounts  in  any  complicated  way  : 
the  more  simple  and  plain  they  are  the  better. 

Composting  Dead  Animals.— “T.  B.  P.,” 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.  The  best  method  of  utilizing  the  car¬ 
casses  of  dead  animals  is  to  put  them  in  a  compost  heap 
of  stable-manure  or  muck,  either  whole  or  cut  in  pieces. 
The  heap  should  be  wet  from  time  to  time  to  forward 
the  decomposition.  There  need  be  no  offensive  smells 
if  there  is  sufficient  muck,  or  if  the  heap,  when  manure 
is  used,  is  well  covered  with  earth.  In  six  monihs  at 
farthest,  the  carcass  will  be  thoroughly  decomposed,  and 
converted  into  an  excellent  fertilizer. 

Poultry  in  Stables.— “  Reader.”  It  is  best  to 
avoid  keeping  poultry  in  or  near  stables,  because  they 
are  generally  neglected,  and  become  infested  with  vermin, 
which  get  upon  the  cows  or  horses.  But  it  is  only  for  this 
reason,  and  if  the  fowls  are  kept  clean,  there  need  be  no 
such  objection.  Poultry  houses  may  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  vermin  by  painting  or  whitewashing  the  interi¬ 
or,  making  the  floor  of  cement,  and  keeping  it  cleanly 
swept  and  sanded  at  least  once  a  week. 

Fine  Asparagus.— The  winners  of  the  prizes  for 
Asparagus  at  the  Spring  Exhibition  at  Mineola,  Queens 
County,  N.  Y.  Fair,  were  Valentine  Frost,  Locust  Val¬ 
ley,  and  George  H.  Townsend,  Glenhead,  both  of  Long 
Island.  When  the  exhibition  was  over,  they  sent  us 
their  exhibits,  and  though  we  may  have  seen  larger  sin¬ 
gle  bunches,  we  do  not  think  that  we  have  before  seen 
so  much  large  and  really  fine  asparagus  together.  Both 
these  prize  winners  attribute  their  success  to  the  use  of 
“  Mapes’  Special  Fertilizer  for  Asparagus,”  which  was 
the  only  fertilizer  used  upon  the  crop. 

James  Fleming,  well  known  as  a  gardener,  and 
later  as  a  seedsman,  died  on  July  10th  at  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  at  the  age  of  45.  Mr.  F.  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  while  quite  a  young 
man  ;  he  bad  charge  of  some  of  the  finest  private  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  and  in  the  capacity  of  gardener,  ae 
well  as  that  of  seedsman,  he  made  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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Gold  Detecting. — “A.  W.  R.,”  Placer  Co.,  Cal., 
asks,  “  what  acid  is  used  in  determining  the  presence  of 
gold  in  minerals  or  soil?” — If  gold  is  in  its  native  state, 
the  form  in  which  it  is  frequently  found,  the  grains  will 
not  be  brittle,  but  will  flatten  if  hammered  ;  they  will 
not  dissolve  in  any  ordinary  acid,  but  only  in  a  mixture 
of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  To  detect  gold  when  com¬ 
bined  with  sulphur,  iron,  etc.,  requires  a  process  too  long 
to  describe  here,  and  altogether  too  difficult  for  one 
not  accustomed  to  such  work. 

Drained  Marsli. — “M.  W.  J.,”  Mayfield,  Mich. 
The  drained  marsh  intended  for  cranberries,  but  which 
will  not  grow  either  corn  or  oats,  will  probably  improve 
after  a  year  or  two  of  cultivation.  It  may  be  that  the  soil 
contains  too  much  of  the  injurious  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
frequently  occurs  under  such  circumstances,  but  will 
be  changed  to  harmless  compounds,  after  continued  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  An  application  of  lime — say,  25  bush¬ 
els  per  acre — might  be  beneficial.  Ashes  on  such  land 
seldom  are  of  much  value.  Corn,  oats,  and  rye  usually 
succeed  best  on  land  like  this  for  the  first  few  years. 

Horses  and  Cattle  Together.— “  H.  F.,” 
Evansville,  Iiid.  So  long  as  the  animals  are  properly  se¬ 
cured,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  horses  and  cattle  can 
not  lie  kept  under  the  same  roof,  without  injury  to  either. 

The  Best  Agricultural  College,  is  asked  for 
by  “  L.  H.  J.,”  of  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  “  for  a  young  man  who 
has  a  good  English 'education,  and  has  had  some  years’ 
practice  on  a  farm ;  who  is  not  afraid  of  work,  and  wishes 
to  become  a  first-class  farmer,  or  none  at  all.”  We  can 
not  say  which  is  best,  having  had  experience  with  only 
a  few.  Would  recommend  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Amlferst,  Mass.,  or  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Lansing,  Mich.,  or  Maine.  College,  Orono,  Me.— those 
being  known  to  us  personally  as  doing  good  work 
as  agricultural  colleges. 

Carbolic  Acid  for  Slieep-dip.— “J.  W.  C., I’ 
Bates  Co..  Mo;  We  would  advise  you  not  to  use  un¬ 
prepared  carbolic  acid  for  a  sheep-dip.  It  is  unsafe 
for  such  purpose,  as  one  cannot  tell  how  diluted  or 
concentrated  it  is,  and  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the  skin 
and  act  as  a  poison.  A  good  article  is  “  Buchan’s.  Cre- 
eylic  Sheep-dip,”  of  which  carbolic  acid  is  the  basis. 
For  some  reasons  it  is  preferable  to  tobacco. 

Sheep  Scab.— “J.  S.  McC.,”  loin,  Kansas. 
When  Sheep  pens  and  pastures  are  once  infected  with 
scab,  three  years  may  elapse  before  the  insect  and  the 
eggs  will  perish.  But  the  pens  may  be  freed  from  the 
infection  by  a  thorough  washing  with  lime  wash,  contain¬ 
ing  carbolic  acid  at  the  rate  of  one  hundredth  part,  mixed 
with  it.  The  scab  disease  may  be  cured  by  washing  the 
sheep  in  the  preparation  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
item.  The  sheep  should  be  thoroughly  soaked ;  the 
scabs  be  broken  up  and  the  raw  surfaces  well  washed. 

Shorthand. — “L.  H.  Y.,”  Yostville,  Pa.  Any  per¬ 
son  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  learn  to  write  shorthand, 
but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  to  become  expert. 
Graham’s  book  is  good  ;  some  prefer  Munson’s. 

Cutting  Cows’  Tails.— “A.  E.  H„”  Harmony, 
Kan.  We  mean  what  we  say,  when  we  state  that  it  is 
unnecessary  ever  to  cut  off  a  cow’s  tail.  There  is  no  such 
disease  as  tail-ail ;  nor  do  we,  or  any  intelligent  veterina¬ 
rians,  know  of  any  reason  why  the  tail  should  ever  be  cut. 
“B.  V.  B.,”  Monson,  Mass.,  who  thinks  very  highly  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  asks,  what  to  do  instead  of 
cutting  the  tail,  to  prevent  the  hair  from  curling?  Well, 
if  one  doesn’t  like  the  curl,  he  may  cut  it  off;  but  we  do 
not  see  why  a  cow  should  not  wear  one  curl,  especially 
as  it  does  no  harm. 

All  We  Know.— A  subscriber,  residing  we  don’t 
know  where,  wants  us  to  inform  him  “all  weknowabont 
farming,  and  also  the  quantity  and  best  ingredients  of 
fertilizers.”  “  W.  A.  W.”  does  not  ask  much  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  in  his  first  request;  but  they  cannot  answer  the  sec¬ 
ond,  unless  lie  tells  something  of  what  he  knows  about 
what  ho  wants  to  use  the  fertilizer  for,  and  where  he  lives. 

The  Mole  Drain-Plow.— “  W.  B.  E.,”  Ply¬ 
mouth,  HI.  The  mole  drain  and  sub-soil  plow  is  effec- 
'  live  in  stiff  clay  lands.  Upon  light  soils  the  opening 
^made  by  the  plow  soon’ caves  in  and  fills  up. 

Breadlines*  Jn  Cows.— “ G.  W.  H.,”  Stony 
Point,  N.  Y.  We  can  suggest  no  plan  to  keep  cows 
within  bounds  that  are  able  to  creep  under  bars  only 
18  inches  from  the  ground.  We  fear  such  cows  might 
fly  over  the  stone  walls.  For  the  walls,  with  ordinary 
cows,  it  might  be  useful  to  plant  stakes  on  each  side,  to 
which  a  rail  is  fastened  with  wire.  For  the  bars 
it  might  answer  to  put  a  lower  bar  six  inches  from  the 
ground.  A  cow  that  will  creep  under  that  is  incor¬ 


rigible,  or  too  small  to  be  worth  keeping.  If  they  work 
the  bars  out,  boro  holes  in  the  ends  and  insert  pegs. 

Potaslt  on  Fruit  Trees.— The  “Gardener's 
Chronicle”  (London,  Eng.),  quotes  a  correspondent  of 
an  American  paper,  as  to  the  value  of  potash  on  trees, 
and  hie  method  of  applying  it,  which  is  to  slice  up  “a 
few  bars  of  common  soap,”  and  bind  the  pieces  in  the 
branches  where  the  rain  will  dissolve  the  soap  and  carry 
it  down  over  the  bark.  This  is  no  doubt  excellent  prac¬ 
tice,  but  it  is  very  strange  that  so  accurate  a  paper  as  the 
“  Chronicle  ”  should  regard  this  as  a  method  of  applying 
Potash.  It  surely  knows  that  hard  or  bar  soap  does  not 
contain  potash.  All  hard  soaps  are  soda  soaps,  but  are 
not  on  that  account  the  less  useful  to  the  tree. 

Fruit-Growing-  in  tlie  United  States.— 

The  magnitude  of  the  fruit-growing  interest  is  not  ap¬ 
preciated  by  many  people.  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Pres,  of  American  Pomological  Society,  in  the  last  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Society,  makes  the  following  estimate :  Acres 
in  fruit,  including  grapes,  4,500,000.  Apple  and  Peach 
trees  each  112,000,000.  Pear  trees,  28,000,000.  Grape- 
Vines,  141,000,000.  Value  of  annual  products  :  Apples, 
$50,400,000  ;  Peaches,  $56,135,500  ;  Pears,  $14,1-30,000  ; 
Strawberries,  $5,000,000;  Grapes,  $2,118,000;  other  fruits, 
$10,000,000.  Total,  over  $138,000,000,  equal  to  half  the  av¬ 
erage  value  of  the  entire  wheat  crop.  This  would  give 
an  average  of  over  $3  worth  of  fruit  for  each  man,  wo¬ 
man  and  child  in  the  whole  country— or  over  $1.00 
w  orth  of  apples,  and  the  same  of  peaches. 

Houdans  and  Hedge.— “B.  H.,”  Iowa.  The 
fowls  take  their  name  from  a  town  in  France.  With  us 
it  is  usually  pronounced  as  if  spelled  Iioo-dan,  but  the 
French  pronunciation,  as  well  as  it  can  be  expressed  in 
print,  is  Hoo-dong,  as  if  it  were  written  dong,  with  the  g 
silent  or  nearly  so.  A  sound  which  can  only  be  properly 
learned  by  bearing  it  pronounced. . .  .Your  hedge  may  be 
cut  in  the  fall. 

Potato  Diggers.— “  R.  D.  M.,”  Wilmot,  N.  S.  To 
use  such  an  implement,  good  judgment  is  required  to 
adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case.  A 
man  may  be  a  good  plowman,  and  yet  require  practice  to 
become  expert  with  a  potato-digger.  If  it  runs  either 
too  deep  or  too  shallow,  and  will  do  both,  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  make  it  hit  a  proper  depth.  We  advise  you 
to  try  again  this  season. 

P.  and  P.  B.— Petunias  and  Potato-Bugs. 

“E.  C.,  nn  old  Subscriber”  in  Wis.,  sends  us  a  slip  cut 
from  some  paper,  to  the  effect  that  some  one’s  potatoes' 
escaped  because  “Wild  Petunias”  (whatever  they  may 
be)  grew  near  the  patch,  and  the  bugs,  being  attracted  by 
the  Petunias,  were  poisoned  by  them.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  “Wild  Petunia,”  as  we  have  no  native 
species  of  Petunia.,  but  in  gardens  the  plant  is  frequently 
self-sown,  and  becomes  in  a  measure  a  weed,  and  this  is 
probably  what  is  referred  to.  However,  our  correspon¬ 
dent  states  that  he,  several  years  ago,  found  the  ground 
under  a  Petunia  in  his  wife’s  flower-bed  covered  “nearly 
two  inches  thick  (!)  with  dead  potato-bugs,  though  said 
bed  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  some  distance 
from  the  potato-patch.”  Ho  asks,  if  it  would  not  be  well 
to  plant  Petunias  among  the  potatoes.  Here  is  some¬ 
thing  worth  following  up,  that  we  may  learn  its  value. 

Potatoes  above  Ground. — W.  S.  Parsons,  of 
Md.,  sends  us  a  potato  vine  on  which  are  potatoes  in  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  development,  from  fair-looking  tubers, 
of  the  size  of  a  butternut,  down  to  that  of  a  hazelnut, 
part  tuber,  and  part  branch.  Such  specimens  are  not  of 
rare  occurrence,  when  the  growth  of  vines  is  so  luxuriant 
as  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stems. 
The  potato  proper,  or  tuber,  is  an  underground  stem, 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  starch.  In  cases 
like  the  present,  the  stem,  being  in  the  dark,  does  notde- 
velop  as  it  would  if  exposed  to  the  light,  but  thickens  up, 
and  makes  a  more  or  less  perfect  tuber.  We  figured  a 
similar  instance  as  long  ago  as  April,  1863. 

Blasting  ILogs. — “  Progress ”  writes  that  a  better 
way  to  tamp  a  hole  for  blasting  a  log,  than  driving  in  a 
plug  beside  the  fuse,  is  to  tamp  with  dry  clay,  brick- 
dust,  or  sand,  even.  He  says  the  plug  will  blow  out,  but 
the  tamping  will  hold  every  time. 

Plums  Do  not  Bear.— “S.  A.  D.,”  Lowell, 
Mass.,  writes:  “Some  Damson  plum  trees,  six  years 
old,  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  situated  in  a  garden 
that  is  well  cultivated.  They  were  loaded  with  fruit  one 
year ;  since  then  they  have  had  none.  What  can  be  done 
to  make  them  bear?” _ This  is  one  of  the  many  un¬ 

satisfactory  inquiries  that  we  are  asked  to  answer.  The 
writer  thinks  that  the  whole  story  is  told,  but  he  has 
really  told  but  little.  If  the  trees  have  bloomed  freely, 
since  the  “  one  year  ”  of  bearing,  but  of  which  nothing 


is  said,  we  should  look  to  the  Curculio,  as  the  probable- 
cause  of  unproductiveness.  The  attack  of  this  insect  be¬ 
gins  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  or  is  as  big  as  peas.  We 
should  look  for  no  other  reason  for  lack  of  fruit,  unless- 
assured  by  good  observers  that  it  was  not  the  curculio. 
If  so,  as  likely  to  be  the  case,  there  can  be  no  fruit,  unless- 
the  curculio  is  daily  jarred  from  the  tree,  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  over  and  over,  and  are  willing  to  describe  again. 
If  the  trees  bloomed,  the  chances  are  99  to  100,  that  the 
curculio  was  the  trouble.  If  the  trees  did  not  flower, 
then  we  should  look  for  another  cause. 

About  Bleaeliliig.— “  J.  H.,”  Minneapolis.  We- 
have  so  frequently  stated  that  we  do  not  answer  anony¬ 
mous  letters,  that  we  infer  you  are  a  new  subscriber,  and 
not  aware  of  this  rule.  Had  you  given  your  address,  we 
should  be  able  to  ask  for  a  more  definite  question,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  answer  one  so  general  in  terms  as  yours. 

Exhibition  of  tlie  American  Institute,— 

It  is  announced  that  the  47th  Exhibition  of  the  American 
Institute  will  bo  opened  September  lltli, '  and  closed  No¬ 
vember  16th,  1818. 

Department  of  Agriculture.— The  resigna¬ 
tion  of  <T.  R.  Dodge,  statistician,  is  announced  just  as  we 
go  to  press.  No  reasons  are  given  for  a  step  which  de¬ 
prives  the  Department  of  an  industrious,  useful  officer. 

Natural  Sciences  at  Brown  University.— 

The  Corporation  of  Brown  have  recently  appointed  Prof, 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  the  well  known  entomologist,  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  Mass.,  to  the  new  chair  of  Geology  and  Zoology. 

To  Keep  a  Hoad  liorse  In  Condition,  we 

would  say  to  “A.  G.,”  Hamilton,  Ont.,  requires  regular 
feeding  with  the  best  food,  good  grooming,  and  a  clean, 
well -ventilated  stable.  A  good  course  of  feeding  may 
bo  as  follows :  A  three-peck  basketful  of  cut-hay  moist¬ 
ened  and  mixed  with  three  quarts  of  ground  feed,  of 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat-bran,  to  be  given  morning  and 
evening.  At  noon,  four  quarts  of  sound,  crushed  oats. 
At  night,  a  few  pounds  of  long.  hay.  With  each  feed,  a 
-tablespoonful  of  salt  should  be  given.  If  the  animal  is 
rough  and  hide-bound,  give  a  quart  of  linseed-meal  at 
each  meal,  in  place  of  as  much  ground  feed, 


Nuts  and  Nubbins. 

The  musketo,  like  charity,  begins  to  bum. 

Ten  liot  sun-days,  all  together — in  J  line  1878. 

That  horse  is  not  much  at  running  fast,  but  he  can 
stand  the  fastest  of  any  liorse  you  ever  saw. 

Scientific  agriculturists  speak  of  the  “  fruit  belt  ”  of  the 
South.  It  is  where  green  apples  strike  the  small  boy. 

A  little  girl  yesterday,  while  watching  the  rain,  turned 
to  her  mother,  and  said:  “Ma,  I  guess  the  weather’s  so- 
warm  it’s  melting  the  clouds.” 

A  cynical  old  practitioner  says,  “  A  lady  who  practises- 
medicine  commits  two  faults :  she  increases  the  number 
of  doctors  and  diminishes  the  number  of  women.” 

“  Your  dog,  wdiat  does  he  want  here  ?  ”  inquired  a  dry¬ 
goods  dealer  of  a  customer  whose  big  Newfoundland  was 
upsetting  things  generally.  “  Muzzlin,”  was  the  answer. 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  idiots  is  increasing; 
and  yet  some  newspapers  continue  to  make  war  on  quad: 
doctors.  What’s  a  quack  doctor  for  but  to  kill  off  fools  ? 

“  When  tempted  to  kick  a  man,”  says  a  Scotch  philos¬ 
opher,  “  stop  and  remember  that  you  may  some  day 
want  a  favor  of  him.”  Tempted  men  generally  stop  to- 
see  if  the  other  fellow  is  the  biggest. 

A  boy  of  four  will  ask  questions  which  the  man  of 
forty  can’t  answer.  Even  Darwin’s  children  can  puzzle 
their  father  if  they  will  only  say  to  him :  “Where  that 
first  hen  came  from,  is  what  I  want  to  know.” 

“Vat  a  monster  language,”  said  a  Frenchman  ;  “  here 
I  read  in  ze  newspapere  zat  a  man  commit  a  murder, 
was  committed  for  trial,  and  zen  committed  himself  to  a 
reportair.  No  wonder  everyzing  in  America  is  done  by- 
committee.” 

On  the  Fourth  a  native  American  was  upbraiding  a 
naturalized  German  for  celebrating  the  day  so  enthusias¬ 
tically.  The  German  replied  :  “  You,  sir,  are  an  American 
from  necessity;  lam  one  from  choice.  And  beside,  sir, 
when  you  came  into  the  country,  you  hadn’t  a  stitch  of 
clothing  to  your  back,  while  I  was  comfortably  clad.” 
The  American  has  been  thiuking  about  it  ever  sinee. 

Work  on  the  Boston  Post-office  extension  is  progress¬ 
ing  slowly  but  surely.  Four  masons  squinted  over  a- 
block  of  stone  yesterday  for  three  hours  to  decide  if  it 
was  level,  and  then  went  to  dinner.  A  couple  of  men 
who  spent  the  principal  part  of  the  afternoon  in  getting; 
in  and  out  of  their  overalls,  got  as  far  as  spitting  on  their 
hands  before  it  was  time  to  “  knock  off.”  They  will  lift 
a  couple  of  planks  early  in  the  week.— Rostov  Panel'. 
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AMUSING. 


Crandall’s 


Children. 


INSTRUCTIVE, 


The  Best  Presents  Ever  Invented  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


Crandall’s  Heavy  Artillery. 

Price  per  Set.  $3.00.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

Crandall’s  District  School. 

Price  per  Set,  $1.00)  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

Crandall’s  Alphabet-Blocks. 

Price  75  Cts. )  by  mail,  prepaid,  90  Cts. 

Crandall’s  Chinese  Blocks. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

Crandall’s  Acrobats. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

Crandall’s  Expression  Blocks. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  65  Cts. 

Crandall’s  Little  All-Right. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245 


Crandall’s  Wide-Awake  Alphabet. 

Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.30. 

Crandall’s  John  Gilpin. 

Price  per  Box  $1.00;  by  ■mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

Crandall’s  Toy  Horse. 

Price  25  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  30  Cts. 

Crandall’s  Menagerie, 

Price  $2.00.  By  mail,  prepaid,  $2.50. 

Crandall’s  Masquerade-Blocks. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  9Q  Cts. 

Crandall’s  Building-Blocks. 

Price— No.  3,  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  90  Cts. 

BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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[August, 


Farmers  Friend  Grain 


And  Fertilizer  Drill, 


The  quantity  is  regulated  with  gear-wheels  in  a  CONE, 
and  controlled  l»y  a  LcTer,  so  there  are  no  loose 
■wheels  or  movable  feeders,  and  it  will  sow  any  grain 
perfectly  and  accurately. 

It  has  the  best  Spring  Hoe,  and  every  Drill  lias  a 

Force-Feed  Grass-Seeder,  Patent  Sliifter,  and 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE. 


The  cheapest,  most  economical  yet  powerful  Engine  in 
the  market;  and  is  live  only  Agricultural  Engine  with 
Return  Flue  Boiler  in  use. 

There  is  no  obstruction  whatever  to  the  draft,  yet  the  re¬ 
turning  of  the  flames  through  the  small  tubes  compels  the 
deposit  of  the  great  body  of  sparks  in  the  chamber  rear  of 
the  boiler. 

It  is  the  best  and  safest  Steaming  Boiler  in  use,  and  wo  in¬ 
vite  competition  with  any  first-class  maker.  It  will  make 


Surveyor  free. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  description,  prices,  and  a 
Full  Centennial  Report,  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Address,  stating  where 
you  saw  this  notice, 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  MANUF’C  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  _ 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa„ 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener-  .  ^ 

ally.  Inquiries  promptly  HHI 
answered.  .  ■= 

VertlcalEngines,with  or  without ; 
wheels,  very  conveni¬ 
ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  I 
world.  Fig.  [ 

M\l  is  engine 
,-Oinuse.  Fig.  \ 

Ifeready  for 

.road,  Eig.2. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted) 

Toma. 

Agricultural 
Works,  1 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable, 
amplest,  most 

economic  1  ^ 

and  perfect  in 

gJainl'deins'i®  Send  for  Illustrated  Oatalognc. 
ready  for  market.  Address  A  B.  Farquhar ,  Tork^Pa.  » 


Use  the  Anti-Friction  Hay-Carrier, 

For  elevating  and  conveying  Hay,  Grain,  etc.,  in  harn,  bar¬ 
rack,  shed,  or  field.  It  elevates  perpendicularly  and  conveys 
horizontally  any  desired  distance.  No  trouble  about  getting 
over  high  beams  and  to  the  end  of  deep  mows,  or  to  the  top 
of  high  stacks.  Thousands  arc  now  in  use.  Five 
tons  have  been  stacked  and  the  frame  moved  in  45  conse¬ 
cutive  minutes.  Fifty  tons  have  been  stacked  in  a  single  day 
with  this  Frame  and  Carrier.  Send  for  Circular  “3”  to 
U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 

A  Most  Delightful 

Residence 

FOR  ANY  FAMILY. 

EDUCATIONAL  Advantages  UNSURPASSED,  from 
Primary  Schools  up  to  f'Je  best  COLLEGIATE.— Society 
most  Desirable  in  every  respect.— CITY  and  COUNTRY 
advantages  admirably  combined.  —  One  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  Residences  for  a  well-to-do  family,  in  one  of  New 
England’s  most  beautiful  “  City-towns  ’’—For  SALE  or  to 
LEASE,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished,  on  very  favorable  terms,  at  a  very  low  price.  For 
particulars,  address  “  Residence,”  care  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


more  steam  from  less  fuel  than  any  horizontal  boiler  built. 
Before  buying,  see  one  or  send  for  full  particulars,  circulars, 
etc.,  which  will  he  sent  free  by  addressing 

WHITMAN  «Si  BURRELL, 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Clieesc 
Factory  Outfits  and  Supplies. 

N.  B— The  Economizer  Boilers  are  manufactured  for  us 
(in  duplicate  parts),  under  United  States  patents,  by  Porter 
Manufacturing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  thus  securing  per¬ 
fection  and  uniformity.  The  demand  is  unprecedented, 
even  in  these  dull  times. 


BOOKWALTEK  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  hosing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $348.00 

4)4  “  “  .  383.50 

6 'A  “  “  ......  343.50 

US’*  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  ENGINES,  both  Horizontal  and  Vertical. 
STATIONARY  ENGINES  AND  SAW-MI  EES, 

We  have  the  largest  and  best  line  ot  Engine  patterns 
in  U.  S.  Successors  to  Utica  Steam  Engine  Co.,  formerly 
Wood  &  Mann,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Address 

TAYEOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Westminster,  Maryland. 

‘SNYDER’S 

“Little  Giant” 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

For  Farmers,  Machinists, 
Printers,  and  all  requiring 
Light  Power. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  II.  P. 
Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler 
comnlete.  from  $150  to  $450. 
We  make  the  StrongestBoiler 
and  the  Best  Engine  in  the 
country.  Call  at  our  Factory 
and  examine,  or  send  for  free 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

WARD  B.  SNYDER, 
94  Fultou  St.,  New  York. 


SKINNER 

PORTABLE  ENGINE 

3X  to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 

All  parts  duplicated. 

Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $200,009.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
tire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


Fitzhugh’s  Ain.  Hay-Elevator. 

The  greatest  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  in  use.  Easily  put  up  and 
operated.  It  will  take  one  ton  of 
hay  from  the  wagon  ami  carry  it 
hack  100  feet  in  mow  in  5^  minutes. 
Only  occupies  14  in.  of  space  in 
peak  of  barn.  It  is  very  durable 
and  cheap.  Price  $12.00.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  .1.  II.  Fi  i'z- 
Huen,  Ml'r.  and  Pat.,  1,708  Barker 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Branch 
Office  55  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  STANDARD 

Fruit  Dryer 


OF  AMERICA. 

Zinmierniaii’s 
Portable  Galvanized 
Iron  Dryer  &  Baker. 
Over  10,000  Sold. 

THE  MOST  PRACTICA1 
COMBINED 

Dryerand  Baker 

In.  tile  Market. 

Is  Economical ,  Conveni¬ 
ent,  Portable,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  Fire-proof. 

Costs  less  than  you  can  build 
either  a  Dryer  or  Out-oven. 
Send  lor  circular  at  once. 
Address 

JOHN  ZIMMERMAN, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


CIDER  MILLS. 

Empire  State  Press,  for  hand  or  power.  Apple  Grinders. 
Small  Mills  for  family  use,  the  best  in  use.  Send  3ct.  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  P.  SCHENCK,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Press  Screws  with  Ratchets 

for  Cider  Mills. 

EIFTING  JACK-SCREWS, 

Small  Ilorse-Powera  &  Engines. 

MAD  It  11Y 

FREY, SHE0KLER  &  HOOVER, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio.  _ 

APPLE  CRATER. 


Big  Giant  Com  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without,  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
932  N.  3 nd  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Day’s  Transposing  CaMnet  Orjan. 

Raises  or  Lowers  its  Pitch  to 
Suit  the  Voice. 

Best  organ  in  the  world  for  Vocalists,  Day  Schools,  Sun¬ 
day  Schools,  and  the  smaller  Churches. 

Address  for  Circulars  and  Prices, 

DAY  BROTHERS  a4  CO., 

Baltimore,  Mil. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

MORETON  FUARM, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cots  wo  Id  Sheep, 

ESSEX  SWINE, 

CLAWSON  WHEAT  for  Seed.  Samples  free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Automatic  Cow-Milker. 

I  have  the  best  and  simplest  milker  in  the  world,  made  all 
of  pure  silver.  It  is  easily  kept  clean,  and  lias  no  flexible  or 
rubber  tubes  to  sour  and  spoil  tlie  milk  in  warm  weather. 

It  is  easily  applied,  and  can  be  seen  while  milking  that 
every  teat  is  flowing. 

Will  milk  sore  or  short  teats,  or  kicker. 

Fractious  cows  become  very  gentle  by  the  use  of  my  milker. 

It  is  the  cheapest,  best,  and  only  perfect  milker. 

It  never  gets  out  ol  order— never  wears  out. 

It  will  milk  any  cow  very  quick. 

Price  $3.00  per  set:  two  sets,  $5.00.  Single  Tubes,  75  cents. 

Full  directions.  Agents  wanted  for  every  County  in  each 
State.  WM.  F.  ELY,  P.  O.  Box  226, 

Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


_ _  _ _ _ _  .  ppars 

tus  or  Cow  Milker,  has  been  tested  by  a  large  number  of 
practical  Agriculturists, Dairymen,  &c. ;  and,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  merited  high  encomiums  and  commendations,  for  its 
adaptability  and  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  Milking  of  Cows. 
It  is  considered  ono  of  the  most  invaluable  and  useful  Ma¬ 
chines  yet  invented. 

Amongst  its  many  advantages  are — 

1st— It  is  SELF-ACTING,  easy  of  application  ;  and  can  be 
used  by  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  Milking. 

2nd— It  will  Milk  any  Cow  in  FOUR  Minutes  effectually, 
and  its  use  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Cow  than  Hand-Milking. 

3rd— It  is  a  great  boon  in  the  case  of  Sore  or  Corded  Teats. 

I th — its  Usefulness,  Simplicity,  Saving  of  Time,  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  Durability,  and  Cheapness,  prove  it  to  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  adjunct  to  a  Dairy,  and  it  has  only  to 
become  better  known  to  lie  universally  used. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  order  for  $5. 

Printed  Instructions  accompany  each  Machine. 

All  Infringements  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

MILK  TUBES. 

COW-KEEPERS  should  not  be  without  one  of  these,  as  they 
are  invaluable  for  sore  or  Corded  Teats. 

PRICE  $1.00  each. 

war,  crozier,  Xoniipovt,  l.i„  bi.  y. 

GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  the  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk,  in 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers.  Retail  price  $2. 
For  further  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

H.  .T.  SADLER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  LANCASTER  BUTTER  CARRIER, 

with  a  cup  for  each  print,  will  deliver  print  butter  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  perfect  shape.  Also  carriers  without  cups,  for  square 
or  oblong  prints.  Prices  low. 

Can  now  furnish  Initial  Stamps  for  printing' butter, 
any  Initial  or  Initials  to  order.  Sent  by  mail.  Prices  and 
circulars  on  application. 

E.  L.  RESH,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

’  M-Recoimeniiiiis  Clmrii. 

Extraordinary  Offer. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  churn,  we  will 
send  you  one  to  try,  and  if  it  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  you  can  remit  us  the 
price  of  the  chuni  less  the  freight ;  and 
if  not,  you  can  return  the  churn  to  us, 
at  our  expense.  Address 

BLUST  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 

Tie  Rectangular  Ctam 

Simple,  efficient,  and  always 
reliable.  No  inside  fixtures.  Fifty 
per  cent  in  labor  saved  over  any 
other  churn.  Five  sizes  made. 
The  Highest  award  given  over  all 
competitors  at  the  late  Dairy  lair 
in  Chicago.  An  energetic  man 
wanted  in  every  town,  to  act  as 
agent.  One  churn  sent  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Port  At  kinson,  WIs. 

BENSEL’S  PATENT  BUTTER  COOLER. 

The  best  and  most  convenl 
ent  refrigerator  ever  invent¬ 
ed,  being  made  of  porous' un¬ 
lazed  earthenware,  and  is 
oth  simple,  durable,  and 
cheap.  It  operates  without 
cost ,  using  only  water,  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  warm 
climates.  Sample  boxed  and  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
$1.00.  For  circular  and  further  information  address 

AUGUSTUS  REEVE, 

31  Market  St.,  Camden,  IV.  ,T. 

THE  LILY 

BUTTER-WORKER 

We  guarantee  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  Machine  in  the  world. 

No  hard  labor.  Mixes  the  salt  ■ 
thoroughly,  and  takes  all  the 
milk  out.  with  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes  work.  Circulars  sent  on 
application. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

Successor  to  Henderson  &  Co., 

31G  Race  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  FOR  SALE,  thefchoice  of  300 
(raised  on  artichokes').  Send  for  Circular. 

E.  F.  BROCKWAY,  Ainsworth,  Iowa. 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


50 


15  uclian’s  Cresylic  Sbeep  Dip  prevents  ami 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buchan’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  tile  Scrcw-norm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

"jersey  red  swineT" 

Pigs— either  sex— different  ages,  bred  from  best  of  stock, 
now  ready.  Price  Li6t  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  MooreBtown,  New  Jersey. 

POLAND  CHINA  OR  MAGIB  HOGS. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co., Ohio, 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  Cotswold  Sheep, 
Magie  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 

the  leading  kinds  ol  Fancy  Poultry. 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 

CHESTER  WHITES, 

PREMIUM  HEADQUARTERS  STOCK, 

Also,  Improved  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
Pigs,  all  ages. — Thoroughbred  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
Calves,  “deep  butter  and  milk  strains,”  a  specialty. — 
Scotch  Shepherd  and  other  Dogs,  bred  and  lor  sale  by 
_ FRANCIS  MORRIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elegant  Illustrated  Breeder’s  Manual 

and  Catalogue  of  Cattle.  Sbeep, 
and  Poultry,  mailed  free  to 
all.  48  pages,  containing  much 
useful  information,  many  prac¬ 
tical  hints,  and  full  description  of 
all  the  breeds.  Low  Quotations  on  Blooded  Stock.  Address 
BENSON,  MAPLE  Si  CO., 

223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia. 

HIGHEST  CLASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Partridge,  Buff,  and  White 
Cochins,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Houdans,  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  B.  It.  G.  Bantams.— Pekin, 
Aylesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks.— My  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  new,  novel, 
practical,  and  useful  circular. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


Hi 


FINE  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Magrane’s  Light  Brahmas,  also  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge 
Cochins,  and  Silver-Laced,  White  Booted,  and  Japanese 
Bantams.  Bronze,  and  domesticated  Wild  Turkeys. 

Our  reputation  as  judges  and  breeders  is  ample  guarantee 
for  excellence  of  our  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  $3  per  13. 

MAGRANE  Sc  FAIBSEBVICE, 
104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Eggs  from  the  following  varieties  at  $3.00  per  setting. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Pat.  Cochins,  Black  Cochins, 

White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas. 

A  Photograph  of  the  finest  Poultry  House  in  the  U.  S.,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cts. 

W.  G.  TRACY, 

Towanda,  Pa. 

CAME  FOWLS.  RED  IRISH 
SETTERS, 

and  Show  Carrier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  (told  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  ;  also 
Thorough-bred  Hounds.  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sbeep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 

IJi’Own  Leghorn  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 
I  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chick,  after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Emsworth,  Pa. _ 80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  3b  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
:ular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap- 


Y0UNG  TURKEYS,  CHICKS,  AND 

MOULTING  FOWLS, 

During  Summer  and  early  Fall  months  will  go  safely 
through  the  summer  diseases  and  weakness  and  come  out 
in  splendid  condition  for  market  and  as  winter  layers,  if 
given  occasionally  the  “Impe  ial  F.gg  Food.”  Sold 
by  Agricultural  Stores,  Seedsmen .,  Grocers,  <tc.  Packages, 
sent  pre-paid  for  50c.  and  $1.00.  25  kegs  by  freight  for  $6.25,. 
CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

P.  O.  Box  103,  Hartford,  Conk. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  319,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tlie  fourth  regular 
October,  1878.  Clrculi 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARD,  M.H.V.S., 

_ Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

FARMER’S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

By  Prof.  I.  LAW,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, N.  Y- 

“  The  best  work  on  tlie  diseases  of  animals  in  tlie  English 
language.” — Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  tlie  Author  for  $3. 

I  Offer  the  following  for  Sale, 

from  my  own  importation  and  prize  herd  of  Ayrshire,  4 

yearling  Bulls,  3  Bull  Calves  and  16  Ayrshire 
Cow  Calves,  a  few  yearling  Southdown  Rams 
and  Ram  Lambs  from  imported  ewes  and  ram  :  8  young 
Shepherd  Collie  Pups. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Hill,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  JERSEY  BULLS. 

The  time  for  breeders  and  dairy  farmers  to  purchase  is 
tlie  present.  I  offer  for  sale  12  JERSEY’  BULLS,  from  11 
months  to  26  months  old.  All  were  sired  by  my  bulls 
“Pierot  2d”  or  “  Pierot  7tli.”  No  better  sires  exist.  All 
are  from  cows  of  large  butter  yield.  All  have  beautiful 
colored  coat3  and  skins,  and  several  are  solid  fawn,  witli 
black  points.  All  are  able  to  serve  cows  at  once.  Five  of 
them  are  subject  to  entry  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Register.  Of 
course  they  must  he  gilt-edged.  Lowest  price,  $100 ;  high¬ 
est  price,  $200. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

N.  GU1LBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedil,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheen.  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma.  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c„  at  low- 
prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  aiul  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice.  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milcli  Cows  always  on  hand. 
Newfoundland  Pups  for  sale.— Deer,  and  Swan  wanted. 

for  2  stamps— SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  “Amateur’s  Man¬ 
ual,"  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 
“Breeding  and  Management,”  or  thorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  cts.,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  “  Eggsfor  hatch¬ 
ing,”  Lt.  or  Dk.  Brahmas,  from  mated  liens  $5,  from  good 
stock  $3.  Ply.  Rocks  or  Houdans,  $4.  White  or  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  B.  R.  G.  Bantams,  $3.  Bronze  Turkeys  $5.  Pekin. 
Ducks,  $4  per  sitting  Stock  and  fowls  for  sale. 

I,  K  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass, 

THE  “POULTRY  WORLD,” 

Harl  ford.  Conn.,  is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent. 
Vol.  7  begins  January,  1878.  Order  the  best  of  poultry  month¬ 
lies.  ft  is  original,  fresh,  and  practical,  always.  $1.25  a  year. 
Only  75  cents  ext  ra  gives  every  subscriber  12  Splendid 
Fowl  Chromos,  annually !  Every  poultryman  should 
have  tills  excellent  Monthly.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1878! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 
also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  (52  numbers!  post  paid.  Or,  both, 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

H.  H.  Stoddard.  Hartford,  Conn. 

FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec-- 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pet  earning  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
_ _  A,  I,  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio, 

IF  YOU  want  to  purchase  any  thor¬ 
ough  red  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hoes,  Fowls, 
or  Does,  write  for  BURPEE’S 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  2d  Edition, 
elegantly  illustrated  and  enlarged, 
with  reduced  prices,  JUST  OUT,  and 
is  FREE. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &.  Co., 

221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

P.  O.  Box,  1 ,890. 

W ANTED  -  LOP-EARED  RABBITS.— Or  any 

IT  other  kind  which  will  grow  to  tlie  same  weight.  Send 
particulars  and  price  required  for  a  pair  of  the  heaviest. 

L.  VALENTINE,  Am.  Agriculturist,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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TEAS  REDUCED 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

Send  for  oiir  New  Reduced  Price  List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY. 

P.  O.  ROX5643.  31  and  33  Veaey  St.,  New  York  City. 


I  RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES!! 
A  Sure  Investment !  ! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

|  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best  I 
I  in  the  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
I  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
town  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  YVln- 
ItersT  hong  Summers!  Come  and  see.  [ 
I  Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Kir  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


FRUIT  FARMS,  desirably  located,  with  crops  of 
Peach  and  other  fruits  now  growing,  at  $1 .000  to  *1,500 
each.  R  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


STEEL  PENS, 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

IIENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  k  SONS. 


LEWISTOWN  ACADEMY, 

LEWISTOYVN,  PA.,  fits  thoroughly  for  College. 

Course  ot  study  and  methods  ot  instruction  similar  to  those 
of  best  Eastern  Schools.  Rates  much  less.  Please  address  for 
circulars,  &c„  W.  11.  Schuylek,  A.  M„  Pkincipal. 


LASELL  SEMINARY  Auburmlale,  Mass.’*’ 

Boston  privileges  with  delightful  suburban  home.  Special 
care  of  health,  manners,  and  morals  of  growing  girls  Un¬ 
usual  advantages  m  Music,  Elocution,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  C.  BKAGDON,  Principal. 


Greenwich  academy,  witn  Musical  Institute 
and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


Perfumed  Snowflake  aud  Chroino  Cards, 
no alike,  name  iu  gold  or  jet,  10c. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  C’lintonville,  Conn. 


The  German 

Agriculturist. 

The  only  purely  German 
Agricultural  Journal  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Best 
in  the  World. 

SIX  MONTHS 

FOR 

Seventy-five  Cents, 


FARMS. 


Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  at  low*  prices.  A.  P. 
GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


900,000  acres  taken  in  four  months  by  85,000  people. 
Good  climate,  soil,  water,  and  building  stone,  and  good  so* 
ciety.  Address,  8.  J.  Gilmore,  Laud  Com'r,  Saliua,  Kansas. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  1,1 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  C.  K.  SHANAHAN,  Atty..  Easton.  Md. 


A  FARM  BOOK-KEEPER  WANTED.-Age 

from  15  to  18;  one  who  desires  to  learn  practical  farm¬ 
ing.  Good  references  required.  Pay  small.  Address 

E.  H.  L.,  American  Agriculturist,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE 


U 


Model  Piano.” 


PRICE  $150  to  $200. 

The  “Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright  or  Cottage 
piano;  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best  materials  that  can 
he  procured  ;  the  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  its  durabili¬ 
ty  is  guaranteed;  it  is  small, light,  and  occupies  bat  little 
room,  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the  "Model''  is 
sold  at  about  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for  any 
other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  people  of  moderate  means,  and  tiiose  living  in  small 
houses;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  for  beginners,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  price,  commends  itself  to  every  parent, 
because  it  possesses  all  the  principal  features  of  the  finest 
piano,  and  has  none  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  of  the 
reed  organ. 

For  full  particulars  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  aud 
state  where  you  saw  this  notice. 

SIMPSON  &  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

No.  5  East  14fli  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

<  -  the"  ' 


Mutual  Benefit 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  1845.  Purely  Mutual. 


LEWIS  C.  GROVER,  President. 


’iSfivSfv’  \ . $33,181,828.49 

All  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued.  Reports  and  State¬ 
ments  furnished  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  or  any  of  its 
Agencies. 

JAS.  B.  PEARSON,  Vice-President. 

EDWARD  A.  STRONG,  Secretary. 

BENJ.  C.  MILLER,  Treasurer. 

B.  J.  MILLER,  Actuary. 
L.  SPENCER  GOBLE,  State  Agent, 

Southern  New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey, 

137  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Snowilake,  Crown,  Gold  Dust,  and  Damask  Cards,  no 
2  alike,  your  name  on  all  in  gold  and  jet.  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING  &  CO.,  East  Wallingford,  Conn, 


CARDS— Diamond,  Roseate.  Basket.  Repp,  &c., 
12  CIS.,  in  case  16  cts.  Outfit  10  cts. 

NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

by  Flowered,  Diamond,  (<  1 |{  D2  no  2  alike  lAr 
Bosket,  Roseate,  etc.  4-1 II Ho  ONLY 
Name  neatly  printed  on  all.  Star  Printing  Co.,Northford,Ct. 


25 


Styles  of  Cards,  10c.,  or  10  Chromo  Cards,  10c., 
with  name ;  10  Comic  Photos,  all  fun,  10c.  Outfit 
10c.  J.  B.  HUESTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25 


FASHION  ABLE  CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.  2u  scroll,  witn  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO  ,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


pi ,1  VS!  Tableaux,  Dialogues.  Recitations.  Colored  Fire, 
1  1  “9  Wigs.  Moustaches,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  free  by 

HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY.  No.  5  Heckman  Street,  N.  Y. 

*  GEjVTS  BOOK  !  Catalogue  of  44  Novellies  free, 
or,  with  a  Hand-hook  invaluable  to  letter  writers. 


cents. 


ten 


T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PIANO  Another  battle  on  high  prices  flRfi  AM 
UsJJs  War  with  monopolists  renewed  aJu!£2 
See  Beatty's  latest  Newspaper  for  full  replv  sent  free. 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  read  liiy  latest,  circu¬ 
lar.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  &  Organs,  beautiful  Instru- 
meats!  Challenge  comparison!  Rivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success!  Most  successful  house  iu  America ! 

Rosewood  Pianos,  SI  35,  16  stop  Church  Organs,  $115. 
Uf  AD  tremendous  bargains  now  ready.  Address  Ui  AD 

"jPllnaiei  F.  Beatty, Washington, N.J.,U.S.  \.2LL» 

THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  in 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be- 
a  ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie, Pa. 

BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Best  quality  WASH  BLUE,  and  most.  liberal  measure. 

D.  S.  W1L  I'BERGER,  Proprietor, 

233  North  Second  street,  Philadelphia 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  t.o  45  cts.  net'  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample, 
address  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


HULL  &  SCOTNEY, 

346  North  Water  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry, 
L ard,  Tallow.  Game,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Hay,  Grain,  Flour, 
Fur.  Wool.  Cotton.  Peanuts.  Broom  Com'.  Foreign  and 
Domestic.  Fruits.  Liberal  Cash  Advane-  s  made  on 
nil  Shipments  but  perishable  goods.  Send  for  Price  List, 
Stencil,  &o„  &e.  Reference  Cash,  or  we  refer  to  any 
Responsible  House  in  our  city. 


Ep  n  WAT)TI  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
i  (Y/  Ui  VV  iilljJJ,  emv  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  «ec. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  279  Washington-st..  N.  Y. 

(Est’d  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City 

ONNECTING  RODfl 

siissnSTsiiyds  jaw 


POSTAGE  PEE-PAID. 

Subscribe  for  your  German  Gar¬ 
dener  and  other  Workmen. 

Ask  your  German  Friends  and  Neigh¬ 
bors  to  send  for  a  Specimen  Copy. 

We  will  send  the  German 
Agriculturist,  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  beginning  with  July, 
for  Seventy-five  Cents. 

Sample  Copies  furnished  for  10  Cents. 

Orange  Judd  Company, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  VALUABLE 

Advertising  Medium. 

Advertisements  in  the  German  Agri¬ 
culturist  reach  a  class  of  readers  who 
are  not  easily  accessible  through  other 
channels.  The  rates  are  far  lower  than 
in  any  similar  Journal  in  the  World. 
Ordinary  pages,  10  cents  per  line,  each 
Insertion. 

Second  ('over  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover 
Page,  20  cents  per  lin£ 

No  advertisement,  taken  for  less  than 
$1.00  each  insertion. 
ADDRESS 

Orange  Judd  Company, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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From  Forest  and  Stream. 

Sportsman’s  Library.— Messrs.  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  of  New  York,  have  just  issued  their  catalogue 
of  the  Sportsman’s  Library.  This  list  contains  all 
the  best  and  reliable  books  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  on  these  interesting 
topics.  Not  only  does  the  Orange  Judd  Catalogue 
contain  the  characteristics  of  birds,  fishes,  horses, 
and  dogs,  but  natural  history  finds  its  place.  We 
may  mention  among  the  latter  “  Baird’s  Birds  of 
North  America,”  with  Wilson’s  and  Coues’  works 
on  Ornithology.  Text  books  on  rifle  shooting,  in¬ 
cluding  “Wingate’s  Rifle  Practice,”  “Rifles  and 
Marksmanship,”  by  Judge  Gildcrsleeve,  are  offered. 
Among  the  standard  books  are  “Hallock’s  Gaz¬ 
etteer,”  and  all  Forester’s  works,  with  the  leading 
treatises  on  Fish  Culture,  etc.  The  Judd  Cata¬ 
logue  is  in  fact  a  complete  compendium. 


From  The  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Sportsman’s  Library  of  Standard  Books,  just 
issued  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  is  a  very  interesting  compilation 
of  the  various  works — American  and  English — per¬ 
taining  to  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  out-door 
sports  and  pastures.  It  is  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
presents  an  outline  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
publications,  and  contains  between  eighty  and 
ninety  illustrations  of  game  birds,  fish,  horses,  etc., 
many  of  them  drawn  from  life,  and  portraying  their 
points  and  characteristics.  This  compilation  meets 
a  want  that  has  been  felt,  as  sportsmen  and  others 
can  find  enumerated  and  described  in  it,  the  vari¬ 
ous  books  they  may  require.  Prominence  is  given 
to  Judge  Gildersleeve’s  volume  on  “Rifles  and 
Marksmanship.”  Send  to  them  for  a  copy. 


THE 


STANDARD  BOOKS. 

JUST  ISSUED. 


Tills  Compilation  Contains  Brief  Descrip* 
tions  of  Over  One  Hundred,  and  Fifty 
Books  Upon  Out-door  Sports  and 
Amusements,  Together  with  Be¬ 
tween  Eighty  and  Ninety 
Spirited  Illustrations  of 
Game  Birds,  Fish, 

Horses,  etc.,  Many 
of  them  Drawn 
trom  Life. 


Opinions  of  Sportsmen  and  the  Press. 

From  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Stanton,  President  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

This  is  amost valuable  compilation,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  sportsman  ;  every  one  who 
wishes  to  acquire  the  art  of  shooting,  or  to  obtain 
information  regarding  game  birds,  fish,  horses, 
guns,  equipments.  The  trouble  hitherto  has  been 
that  people  have  not  known  what  works  were 
issued  on  out-door  sports  and  pastimes,  or  where 
they  could  be  procured.  This  compilation  supplies 
all  the  needed  information.  Over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  publications  are  here  grouped  under  their 
respective  heads,  together  with  brief  illustrations, 
and  between  eighty  and  ninety  spirited  illustrations. 

From  Col.  Wm.  C.  Church,  Editor  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal ,  and  Fx-l'nsident  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Messrs.  Orange  Judd  Company: 

Gentlemen: — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
gathered  together  into  one  library  the  standard 
works  for  sportsmen,  and  have  issued  a  handsome 
illustrated  Catalogue  of  such  publications.  The 
demand  for  such  a  collection,  which  undoubtedly 
exists,  is  gratifying  evidence  of  an  increase  of  in¬ 
terest  in  manly  pasiimes,  which  should  save  us 
from  that  fate  as  a  nation  of  sour-visaged  dyspep¬ 
tics,  to  which  some  foreign  observers  have  too 
hastily  condemned  us. 

Trom,  Maj.  Henry  Fulton,  Captain  of  the  Victorious 
American  Rifle  Team  of  1876. 

All  who  are  interested  in  sporting  matters  and 
out-door  amusements,  will  be  gratified  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  above  named  Catalogue  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  as  it  embraces  all  of  the  best 
publications  on  field  sports,  etc.  To  know  the 
contents  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  list  will  fit 
any  man  for  the  better  employment  of  his  time, 
and  if  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  this  way  is 
practically  employed,  better  health  and  longer  life 
will  be  the  result. 

Fiom  Geo.  S.  Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  Secretary  Na¬ 
tional  Rifle  Association. 

A  Welcome  and  Much  Needed  Publication  — 
Perhaps  no  inquiry  is  more  frequently  made  of  one 
known  to  be  interested  in  out-door  sports  and 
amusements,  than  “  Where  can  1  find  a  good  text 
book  upon  this  or  that  sport,  and  what  is  the  title 
and  price  ?  ”  Here  we  find  answers  to  each  of  these 
questions,  and  that  in  a  very  acceptable  form. 
QQ-p-y-  QTp  m— r-pn  f'' rj  jVTT2 IT.  A  TT O "NT 
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EQUIPMENTS  for  SPORTSMEN. 


We  have  made  arrangements  for  furnishing  Equipments  and  Outfits  of  every  kind  for  legitimate 
Field  Sports.  Our  purchases  will  toe  made  under  ttoe  personal  super, 
vision  of  Major  HEUIRT  FIJLTOA,  the  noted  rifleman,  and  Captain  of 
the  Victorious  American  Team  of  1876,  which  is  a  guarantee  as  to  ttoeir  quality  and 
excellence.  Sportsmen,  farmers,  and  others,  who  order  from  us,  will  be  immediately 
supplied  with  Guns,  Material,  etc.,  of  first  quality,  and  at  as  cheap  or  cheaper  rates  than 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  All  inquiries  regarding  prices,  etc.,  of  articles  desired  will  be 
promptly  answered. 


Archery. — Arm  guards,  Arrows,  Bolts,  Bows, 
Gloves,  Score  Books,  Quivers,  Targets,  etc.,  etc. 

Ammunition. — Bullets,  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Car¬ 
tridges,  rim  and  central  fire  for  rifle,  shot  gun, 
revolver,  and  pistol.  Caps,  all  makes.  Primers. 
Powder,  all  makes.  Shells,  brass  and  paper,  lor 
rifle  and  sliot-guns.  Shot,  all  sizes.  Wads. 

Camp  Equipments. — Blankets,  cloth  and  rub¬ 
ber.  Boats,  Canteens,  Cooking  Utensils,  Drink¬ 
ing  Cups.  Hammocks,  Match-boxes,  etc. 

Compasses. — Pishing,  Hunting,  Pocket. 

Cases  and  Covers. — Rifle  and  Shot  gun  Canvas, 
Leather  and  Wood  Cases,  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
also  for  ammunition. 

Decoys.— Patent  Tin  and  Wood,  hollow  and  solid. 
Brant,  Ducks,  Geese,  Plover,  Snipe,  Swan,  etc. 

Fencing. — Broad  Swords,  Foils.  Single  Sticks, 
Masks,  Rapiers. 

Floats  and  Sinkers,  Gut  and  Gut  Leaders,  Baskets, 
Bait-boxes,  Swivels,  etc. 

Gnus.— American.  English,  French,  German,  single 
and  double;  Breech  and  Muzzle  Loaders  of  all 
makes,  bores,  lengths,  weights,  actions,  etc. 

Glass  Balls.— Bogardus’,  Paines’,  Purdy’s,  Smooth 
Glass,  and  Kay's  Plaster  Balls. 

Gloves.— Fencing  and  Boxing. 

Fishing'  Tackle.— Artificial  Bait  for  Bass,  Blue- 
fish,  Perch.  Pickerel,  Pike.  Fish  Hooks,  all 
sizes,  shapes,  and  qualities.  Hooks  on  single, 
double,  and  twisted  gut,  gimp,  etc.  Flies, 
Trout,  Bass,  Salmon,  etc.  Lines,  linen  and  cot¬ 
ton.  ail  lengths,  sizes,  and  qualities,  braided  and 
twisted.  Lines  for  Fly-Fishing,  Trout,  etc.; 
grass,  hair,  and  silk,  plain,  oil,  and  water-proof. 


Reels.— Plain,  Click,  Multiplying,  etc.,  for  Bass, 
Fiy, .Gudgeons,  Perch,  Trout,  etc. 

Revolvers  and  Pistols. — Single  and  Double 
Pistols.  Revolvers,  7-shot,  22/ioo  caliber;  6- 
shot,  44/ioo  caliber;  5-shot,  32,  33,  aud  41/ioo 
caliber;  belt  and  pocket  sizes  of  Smith’s  pat¬ 
tern,  Smith  and  Wesson’s,  Colt’s,  Webly’s,  aud 
all  other  standard  makes. 

Rifles.— Maynard  s  Rifle,  with  shot  barrel  extra; 
Ballard’s,  Phctiix,  Remington’s,  Sharp's,  Wes¬ 
son’s,  Winchester,  Whitney’s. 

Rifles,  Pocket.— Stevens  and  Wesson’s  10  to  20 
inch.  -2/100  to  38/100  caliber. 

Rifles,  Gallery  and  Parlor.— Flobert's,  and 
Quackenbusli’s,  for  Darts,  Slugs,  and  Noiseless 
Cartridges. 

Score  Books  for  Rifle  and  Trap  Shooting. 

Shooting'  Suits.— Waterproof,  Duck,  Corduroy, 
black  or  brown ;  Moleskin  and  Tan  Leather. 

Skates.— Ice  and  Parlor,  Club  and  Rink. 

Tents,  Hunters’.— Brown  and  White  Duck,  of 
all  sizes  aud  shapes,  complete,  with  or  without 
poles,’ ropes,  and  stakes. 

Traps,  Glass  Ball,  etc.— Bogardus’,  Hatch’s, 
Purdy's,  and  "  The  Best.” 

Whistles,  Call.— Dog,  Game,  Railroad,  etc.,  of 
Bone,  Ivory,  Horn,  Metal,  etc. 

Miscellaneous.— Dog  Chains,  Collars,  Leaders, 
Whips,  Powder  Flasks,  Shot  Pouches,  Powder 
Measures,  Screw  Drivers,  Lead  Ladles,  Cleaning 
Rods,  Rifle  and  Shot  Shell-Loaders,  Telescopes 
for  Rifles  and  Ranges,  Patent  Oil  Cans,  Clean¬ 
ing,  Lubricating,  and  Lock  Oils.  Recoil  Pads, 
Game  Books.  Ammunition  Bags,  Camp  Lan¬ 
terns,  etc.,  etc. 


Orange  Judd  Company,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  United  States  Cartridge  Co. 


MANUFACTURE  THE  BEST 


SOLID  HEAD 

RELOADING 

Brass  Shell 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

IT  I« 

SIMPLER  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

AND  BETTER  MADE 

Than  Any  Other  Known. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  of  Car-  If] 
tridges,  etc.,  to 

FOWLER  &  FULTON,  Agents, 

300  BROADWAY,  IS  EW  YORK. 
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$25  Breech-Loading 
SHOT  GTTN. 


** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 


Warranted  genunie  English  twist  barrels,  com-  *  # 
plete  with  100  Shells,  reloading  Tools,  Shell  Crim- 
**  per,  Cap  Extractor,  Powder  &  Shot  Measure,  and  ** 

*«■  vs*  -Jr  -sf 

**  Wad  Cutter.  Sent  by  Express  C.  O  D.  with  ** 
-»*  privilege  of  examining.  Send  stamp  for  Illus-  II 
**  trated  Price  List  of  Rifles,  Shot  Guns  &  Revolvers.  ** 

I*  HOMER  FISHER,  H 

II  260  Broadway,  New  York.  I| 

^  ,v. 

*****  ***51:  ******  ******  *%**:!:*  ******* 

Two"¥orlts  Essential  to  Riflemen, 

WINGATE’S 

MANUAL  OF  ItlFLIi  PRACTICE, 

AND  THE 

Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

Wingate’s  Manual  has  been  officially  recognized 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association,  and  by  the 
National  Guard  of  the  several  States,  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  authority  on  Rifle  Practice,  and  as  such  is  in 
use  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  Riflemen  everywhere.  New  edition,  revised, 
just  published.  Price  SI. 50,  by  mail,  pre-paid. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Journal,  having  been  the 
first  to  organize  the  American  Rifle  Movement, 
continues  to  be  the  leading  exponent  of  Military 
Rifle  Practice,  the  most  important  part  of  a  modern 
soldier’s  education.  The  Journal  also  contains 
full  information  concerning  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Militia  of  the  United  States,  and 
yearly  condenses  the  efesence  of  the  bbst  military 
works  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  the  recognized 
authority  on  military  matters  in  this  country.  Sub¬ 
scription,  $6  a  year,  or  50  cents  a  month.  Win¬ 
gate’s  Manual  will  be  sent  with  the  Journal  fur 
one  year  for  $7.  Address 

W.  C.  &  F.  P.  CHURCH, 
_ 245  Broadway ,  N.  Y . 

A  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLAR” 

Breecli-Loafling  Central-Fire  Me, 

40  Calibre,  50  Grains,  for  $16.00. 

SHOT  GUN, 

On  the  same  Principle,  Single  Barrel,  $15. 

Both  made  by  one  of  the  best  and  a 
world-wide  known  Manufacturer 

Mb  for  Military  aiii  Sporting  Purposes. 

These  Rifles  have  until  now  sold  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  but  by  a  special  arrangement  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  supply  them  to  our  subscribers  '  and  pa¬ 
trons  at  this  low  figure.  They  are  fully  warranted. 
(manufacturer’s  description.) 

These  arms  possess  all  the  elements  of  the  best  hreech- 
loading.  Rifles.  They  are  very  simple  of  construction,  and 
perfectly  strong,  safe,  and  durable,- while  the"ease  of  manipu¬ 
lation  in  opening  and  closing  the  breech,  and  extracting  the 
shell  or  cartridge  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  have  les* 
parts  than  any  other  breech-loading  Rifle  in  use,  and  the 
parts  are  of  such  form  as  to  render  the  arm  strong  and  safe 
as  a  Rifle  can  be  made.  They  have  short  top  action,  and  are 
symmetrical  in  form.  The  prices  are  lower  than  for  any 
other  really  first-class  Rifle  in  the  market.  We  make  on 
this  system.  Military  Arms,  Sporting,  and  Target  Rifles  of 
both  Rim  and  Central  Fire  of  the  different  calibres,  and 
Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  which  are  considered  the  best  and 
cheapest  breecli-loading  single  barrel  Shot  Gnus  in  market. 
Every  part  of  the  Gun  is  made  from  the  best  of  steel  or 
wrought  iron,  by  the  most  approved  machinery  and  skill¬ 
ful  workmen.  These  guns  have  been  fired  1400  successive 
shots,  with  no  signs  of  failure  of  any  part. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
Sportsman's  Department,  345  Broadw'ay,  N.  Y, 

SALE.— One  Double-barrel  Breech-loading  Cen- 
■v **  tral  Fire  Shot  Gun,  13-guage.  Address,  FRANK 
SCHLEY,  Frederick,  Md. 
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AMERICAN  ACER  I C  ULI'URIST. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


AT  HOME. 

By  Rev.  E.  A.  JOHNSON,  D.  D., 

Author  of  ‘ Half  Hour  Studies  of  Life."  etc.,  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


This  Volume  differs  from  most  other  works  on  w  inter 
gardening,  in  giving  the  results  of  actual  practice.  The 
author  for  several  years  past  has  found  recreation  in 
beautifying  his  study  with  plants  ;  his  work  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  so  much  enjoyment  to  himself  and  his  friends 
that  he  has  been  induced  to  tell  what  he  did,  and  how 
lie  did  it.  The  book  is  not  a  mere  dry  set  of  directions, 
but  its  teachings  are  presented  in  the  pleasant  form  of 
letters  to  some  young  ladies,  who,  having  witnessed  the 
author’s  success,  have  asked  his  instruction,  and  this 
allows  a  genial  personality  to  pervade  the  work,  and 
makes  it  withal  readable,  as  well  as  instructive.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  guide  to  successful  winter-gardening,  as 
suited  to  American  homes,  with  our  peculiar  domestic 
surroundings,  and  those  who  follow  its  teachings  will 
reach  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success.  The  engravings 
include  several  representations  of  the  author's  study. 

12m o.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

FERNS 

In  tlieir  Homes  and  Ours. 

A  New  and  Useful  Work  upon 

FJLttN  CULTURE. 

By  JOHN  ROBINSON, 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  etc.,  to 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Robinson  lias  long  been  known  to  us  ns  an  accurate 
student  of  Ferns,  and  as  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of 
both  hardy  and  greenhouse  species,  and  is  abundantly 
qualified,  from  both  scientific  and  practical  knowledge, 
to  treat  the  subject.  This  work  is  especially  valuable,  as 
it  was  so  much  needed,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  in  this  country  should  come  from  the 
hands  of  one  so  thoroughly  competent,  as  the  author. 

The  work,  a  large  12mo.  of  115  pages,  is  not.  a  mere 
manual  of  Fern  Culture,  but  is  really  a  Compendium  of 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FERNS, 

Describing  their  peculiar  structure  and  manner  of 
growth,  and  giving  an  account  of  their  wonderful  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  spore.  The  chapters  on  classification, 
distribution,  and  names,  are  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  popular  reader,  and  its  summary  of  the  Literature 
of  Ferns  is  a  useful  feature. 

THE  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

for  the  construction  of  Out-door  Ferneries,  the  Collection 
of  Ferns,  Selection  of  Soil,  Pots,  Fern-Cases,  etc.,  are  the 
results  of  long  and  successful  experience,  and  can  not 
fail  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  these  interesting  plants. 
The  work  is  produced  in  exceedingly  neat  slyle,  and 
abundantly  illustrated  with  plain  and  colored  plates. 

12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  GO. 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES.  General  Manager, 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Manufacturers  of  Manures  for  Special  Crops,  Cround  Bone,  etc. 
Dealers  in  Peruvian  Guano— Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Experimental  Sets  of  Fertilizers  for  Testing  Soils— Price  $5,  per  set  of  four 
bags.—  See  American  Agriculturist .  August  number ,  pages  282  and  311. 

MANURES  FOR  CRAIN  CROPS  and  for  SEEDING  DOWN  TO  CRASS. 

See  Advertisement  American  Agriculturist,  July,  Second  Cover  Page. 

Semi  for  Descriptive  Price  Lists. 

CXTADEHiIjE  TI\o  UEW  C5r.A_X.MEIE  CTTATVRT.T.TI^ 

IT  AMUSES  THE  YOUNG  AND  INTERESTS  THE  OLD  I 

THE  LATEST  NOVELTY  IN  THE  AMUSEMENT  WORLD. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  to  any 
address  this  new  and  delightful 
Parlor  Game,  the  receiver  paying 
the  expressage. 

WARNER  &  CO., 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

DEALERS 

A  New  Parlor  Came.  SEND  F0R  circular. 

ENCOURAGE  HOME  AMUSEMENTS.  EVENINGS  MADE  JOYOUS- 


r ANTED.— (1,000,000)  one  million  Apple  Seedlings. 
Address,  JPfO.  HI.  ALLAN,  Richmond,  Va. 

Gardner  Engine  and  Fire 
ICxti ngu rsiiER.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling.  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump,  bend 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence.  R.  I. 

EMBOSSED  PICTURES  I **»E*25£ 

consisting  of  Birds,  Bugs,  Reptiles,  Japanese  Ferns,  F  low¬ 
ers,  Figures,  &c.  Catalogue  of  over  500  Varieties  sent  Post- 
Paid  oil  receipt  of  $1.00.  11  Sheets  50  ets. 

OSCAR  W.  YOUNG,  Importer, 

No.  60  4th  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.i  N.  Y. 

World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only, 
in  or  out-doors.  Comfort,  durability, 
and  ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Pat¬ 
entee  and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling 
Chairs”  pushed  about  at  the  Centennial. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 

HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  33  Platt.  St.,  New  York. 

GREAT  REDUCTION!!! 

Branson  Knitting  Machines.  (Centennial  Award).  No.  452 
Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  G.  A.Quimby,  Agent. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  l  Machine,  tiO  Needle,  $10.00,  formerly  $20.00. 


No.  2  “ 

72  “ 

11.00, 

22.00. 

No.  3  “ 

84 

12.00, 

24.00. 

No.  4  “ 

100 

12.50,  “ 

25.00. 

_ (Six  extra  needles  sent  with  each  machine.)  _ 

The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

btjy  the 
A.  P.  DICKEY 

Fanning  Mill. 

No  good  Farmer 
can  afford  tc  mar¬ 
ket  dirty  grain. 

A  moderate  quality 
of  grain,  well  cleaned, 
brings  a  better  price 
tli  an  the  nicest  grade 
in  dirty  condition. 

Address  A.  S’.  SHCKliY,  Bacine,  'iVIS- 

A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N,  Y.,  Agent  for  New  York 

Day’s  Transposini  Cabinet  Orpn. 

Raises  or  Lowers  its  Pitch  to 
Suit  the  Voice. 


CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


To  avoid  imposition,  purchasers  of  Waltham  watches  will 
observe  that  every  genuine  watch,  whether  gold  or  silver, 
bears  our  trade-mark  on  both  case  and  movement. 

Gold  cases  are  stamped  4  A.  W.  Co.”  and  guarantee  cer¬ 
tificates  accompany  them.  Silver  cases  are  stamped  “Am. 
Watch  Co..  Waltham,* Mass.,  Sterling  silver ,"  and  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  guarantee  certificates,  signed  It.  E.  Bobbins, 
Treasurer.  The  name  “Waltham”  is  plainly  engraved 
upon  all  movements,  irrespective  of  other  distinguishing 
marks. 

This  caution  is  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  our  cases  are  frequently  separated  from  our  movements 
and  put  upon  worthless  movements  of  other  makers,  and 
vice  versa ,  thus  affecting  injuriously  the  performance  of  the 
watches  and  vitiating  our  guarantee,  which  is  intended  to 
cover  only  our  complete  watches  wholly  made  by  us.  -It  is 
necessary  also  because  it  is  so  notorious  as  to  be  a  public 
scandal,  that  there  is  great  fraud  in  the  metal  quality  of 
both  gold  and  silver  cases  as  now  generally  sold.  We  have 
demonstrated  by  frequent  assays  that  many  gold  and 
silver  cases  offered  in  the  market  are  debased  from  I0fo20 
per  cent  from  the  quality  they  assume  to  be.  This  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  purchaser,  and  accounts  for  the  low  price  at  which 
such  cased  watches  have  been  sold. 

“Eighteen  carat”  gold,  such  as  the  Waltham  cases  sire 
made  of,  is  as  nearly  pure  gold  as  can  be  made  and  be  dura¬ 
ble.  It  contains  750-1000  of  pure  gold,  and  250-1000  of  alloy. 

Sterling  Silver  (English  Govt,  standard)  contains  925-1000 
of  pure  silver,  and  75-1000  of  alloy.  The  Waltham  Watches 
will  always  be  found  up  to  the  standard  represented. 

For  AMERICAN  WA  TCH  CO., 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

General  Agents, 

_  _  New  York. 

GENUINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES,  DIa”- 

UT  MONDS  (a  specially).  Articles  in  silver;  Jewelry  only 
m  gold  of  14  carats  and  onward.  No  deception  in  qualiiy  or 
price.  Prices  reasonable.  Over  30  years  at  the  same  place. 

H.  N.  SQUIRES,  97  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  Oily. 


and  Stercopticons  of  all  Kinds  and  prices— Views  illus¬ 
trating  even  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  noth  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges.  Schools,  churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Lntertcinments.  74-page  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  free. 

MCALLISTER,  MTg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St..  N .  Y  . 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 


Best  organ  in  the  world  for  Vocalists,  Day  Schools,  Sun¬ 
day  Schools,  and  the  smaller  Churches.' 

Address  for  Circulars  and  Prices, 

DAY  BROTHERS  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Take  it  Easy. 


Common-Sense  Chairs 


and  Rockers. 


"  ith  or  without  Reading  Table.  For 
sale,  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 
F.  A.  SINCLAIl!,  MottviUe,  N.Y. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-list, 
lie  careful  that,  the  chairs  are  stamp- 
niy  name  in  full ;  others  are  imitations, 
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Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .OO  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page—S  1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page — &2.00  per  line. 
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A  GOOD  WATCH  for  EVERY¬ 
BODY. — To  Be  Obtained  FREE,  or 
for  a  Very  Eittle  Money. — A  really 
valuable,  very  desirable,  reliable  time-piece. 
For  particulars,  see  page  354  of  this  paper. 
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Phases  op  the  moon. 


MOON, 

BOSTON. 

N.  YORK. 
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1st  Quart  3 
Full  M’n  11 
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Terms,  Publishers’  Notices,  etc. 


Price  Reduced; 

Quality  not  Reduced. 

New  Subscription  Hates  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

The  great  element  of  cost  in  supplying  a  Journal 
is  the  expense  of  paper — especially  one  of  this  kind, 
which  is  printed  on  sized  and  calendered  paper  of 
strong  fibre  (made  of  pure  white  cotton  and  linen  with 
no  mixture  of  clay,  straw,  or  woody  fibre  now 
so  generally  used).  It  is  necessary  to  use  this,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  numbers  are  each  handled 
and  read  by  many  persons  ;  they  are  kept  in  use  for 
a  month  or  more,  and  very  many  are  preserved  by 
binding  or  stitching.  The  theory  of  the  Publishers 
has  been  to  make  up  any  thing  saved  in  lower  cost 
of  paper,  by  adding  to  the  quantity,  and  the 
quality.  When  the  price  of  paper  fell  enough  to 
allow  it,  the  tinted  Cover  was  added,  with  its  five 
new  engravings  (the  center  and  four  corner  pieces) 
upon  every  successive  number.  About  $30,000 
a  year  are  expended  in  gathering  information ,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  engravings,  and  87,000  to  $8,000  in  type¬ 
setting  and  eleetrotyping — all  this  before  going  to 


the  press.  Taking  into  account  the  cost,  the  care, 
and  the  quality,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  long  been  one  of  the  cheapest 
Journals  in  the  world,  and  the  wonder  has  often 
been  expressed,  how  it  could  be  afforded  so  low. 


BBT 

Every  added  subscriber  increases  the  number  among 
whom  to  divide  general  expenses  of  editing,  en¬ 
graving,  type-setting,  electrotyping,  office-help  and 
supervision,  and  our  frieuds  have  so  largely  in¬ 
creased  the  circulation  the  present  year,  and  prom¬ 
ise  so  much  for  the  future,  that  the  Publishers 
have  determined  to  Reduce  the  I*rice  Mill 
I'airtlier,  without  stt  Jill  diminish¬ 
ing- tlie  Vsilsie  of  tlie  Paper.  Indeed, 
they  will  continue  to  increase  its  real  value  to  the 
readers.  The  Publishers  propose  to  hereafter  as¬ 
sume  the  entire  expense  of  prepaying  postage 
themselves,  amounting  to  over  $10,000  a  year. 
The  price  will  also  be  reduced  to  smaller  clubs,  and 
so  simplified  that  all  clubs  can  be  forwarded  with¬ 


out  the  use  of  fractional  currency,  as  follows : 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of 
$1.60.  (For  15  months,  now,  $1.80.)*  For\o* 

[all  post  free.]  months. 

Three  Subscribers  one  year,  $4,  or  $1.33  each.  $1.65 

Four  Subscribers  one  year,  $5,  or  $1.25  each.  $1.55 

Five  Subscribers  one  year,  $6,  or  81.20  each.  $1.45 

Six  Subscribers  one  year ,  $7,  or  $1.17  each.  $1.44 
Seven  Subscribers  one  year,  $8,  or  $1.14  each.  $1.35 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year,  $9,  or  $1.12  each.  $1.30 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post- 

free,  Only  $1  each .  $1.25 


[*  These  15  month’s  terms  are  added  to  accommodate 
those  who  may  wish  to  begin  with  the  October  number, 
and  continue  through  1879,  a  period  of  fifteen  months.] 


Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  fov 
10  cents  each _ ^"Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  above  terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss..  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each  ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  tlie  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  original  club. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Every  German  Cultivator  and  Laborer 
on  the  Farm,  or  lit  the  Garden,  OUGHT 

to  have  the  German  American  Agriculturist,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  subscribers  are  taking  it  this  year.  It 
contains  not  only  the  Engravings  and  all  the  essential 
reading  matter  of  the  American  edition,  but  an  additional 
Special  Gentian  Department ,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Frederick 
MUncli,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful  and  successful  cultivator 
and  excellent  writer.  No  other  German  Agricultural  or 
Horticultural  Journal  in  America  has  been  solongissued; 
no  othercontaius  so  much  useful  information  andso  many 
engravings.  ] 

Reliable  Business  Men,  those  who  have 
both  the  ability  and  the  intention,  to  do  what  they 
promise,  are  the  only  ones  invited  to  use  the  business- 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  those  in  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  are  under  positive  instructions  to  admit  no. others 
at  any  price,  and  they  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  generally 
do,  though  once  in  a  while  they  may  make  a  mistake — to 
err  is  human— but  this  seldom  occurs.  We  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  single  year,  and  supply  the  paper  at  lower 
rates,  if  the  advertising  pages  were  thrown  open  to  those 
who  gladly  pay  high  prices,  as  they  can  afford  to, 
because  they  give  little  for  much.  But  we  mean  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  be  a  valuable  source  of  trustworthy 
information  to  our  readers. — When  ordering  from,  or  cor¬ 
responding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

Trade  With  Sandwich  Islands.— Mr.  J.  B. 

Castle,  a  resident  of  Honolulu,  referring  to  Mr.  Bellamy's 
article  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  August,  says: 
The  history  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  the  statistics  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaiian  Islands, 
show  the  treaty  in  a  highly  favorable  light.  It  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  the  absolute  amount  of  coin  paid  into 
the  U.  S.  Treasury,  but  a  choice  between  a  small  inac¬ 
tive  trade,  and  an  intimate,  prosperous  commercial  rela¬ 
tion  between  this  country  and  a  natural  source  of  supply 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  report  of  the  Stat  istical  Bureau 
at  Washington,  shows  the  increase  alone  of  our  exports  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  amount 
annually  paid  for  duties  previous  to  the  treaty.  Its  ten¬ 
dency  steadily  and  strongly  turning  trade  from  other 
countries  to  this,  and  assisting  our  manufacturers  to  a 
free  competition  in  supplying  the  Islands.  Could  you 
give  the  space,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  any  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  inquirer  the  real  reciprocity  of  the  treaty. 
For  want  of  time  and  space  I  omit  reference  to  other 
statements  of  Mr.  Bellamy — but  I  hope  all  interested  will 
refer  to  the  statistics  and  reports  of  the  working  of  the 
treaty,  published  in  Washington,  April  17,  1878. 

Advantages  of  a  Feed-Cutter. — “A.  D.,”  Du 

Quoin,  III.,  writes,  that  in  1S71,  he  hand  30  acres  of  land, 

4  cows,  and  a  pair  of  mules,  for  which  he  found  it  difficult 
to  provide  fodder.  For  economy,  he  bought  a  feed-cutter, 
and  then  had  plenty  of  feed  and  increased  his  stock.  This 
increased  his  manure,  and  that  doubled  the  supply  of 
feed.  The  stock  was  again  added  to,  and  at  present  there 
are  22  head  of  cattle  and  horses  on  the  30  acres,  and  more 
feed  than  can  be  used.  He  now  has  a  steam  engine  at¬ 
tached  to  a  large-sized  cutter.  His  prosperity  dates  from 
the  day  he  used  a  fodder  cutter. 

Simple  Signals  for  Rifle  Ranges,  Farm¬ 
ers,  etc.— Since  sending  page  347  to  press,  several 
trials  have  been  made  of  “  talking  at  a  distance,”  with 
gratifying  results.  After  a  few  minutes’  practice,  a  boy 
at  a  distance  called  off  the  numbers  23,  3,  23;  322;  21, 

1,  113,  113;  32,  11;  11,  212,  2,  132;  322;  211,  1.  132,  32,  2, 

211  (“  did  the  ball  go  over  the  target  ?  ”)  almost  as  fast  as 
we  could  indicate  the  figures  with  our  bands,  and  he 
promptly  signalled  back  with  his  hands :  122,  11 ;  3,  211; 
213,  2,  122,  211;  211,  11;  322;  132,  3,  32,  33,  211  (“Wo;  it 
went  to  the  right").  In  shooting  at  long  range,  500,  800, 
000,  or  1.000  yards,  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  readily 
communicate  with  the  marker,  and  this  mode  will  be 
found  very  convenient.  Even  if  the  whole  alphabet  be 
not  used,  it  will  be  easy  to  arrange  a  few  numbers  to  re¬ 
present  the  most  common  requirements,  as  132  ‘for: 
“Repeat  your  examination  of  the  target”  (right  hand 
up,  left  hand  out,  right  hand  out,  1,  3,  2),  and  so  of  other 
sentences.  Hunters  can  use  this  sign  language  for  silent 
communication  about  game  appearing,  or  otherwise. 
The  Farmer,  by  having  the  table  of  letters  and  numbers 
learned  by  all  on  the  farm,  which  can  be  quickly  done, 
will  have  the  easy  means  of  communicating  with  men  or 
boys  in  distant  fields,  and  thus  save  a  world  of  steps. 

Winter  Oats. — “G.  H.  A.”  An  experiment  with 
winter  oats  last  season  was  a  complete  failure  with  us. 
They  grew  until  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  when  every 
spire  was  destroyed.  We  do  not  advise  any  one  to  risk 
sowing  them  for  a  crop,  so  far  north  as  the  latitude  of 
New  York,  until  tested  in  a  small  way  first. 


NortU  Carolina  is  having  good  work  done  in  its 
Agricultural  Department,  by  Dr.  Le  Due,  its  chemist,  in 
the  important  fertilizer  question.  His  labors  have  tended 
to  place  the  manufacture  and  trade  on  a  reliable  basis, 
which  means  much  when  it  is  considered  that  about  one 
million  dollar’s  worth  of  fertilizers  are  sold  and  used  in 
that  State  every  year.  We  understand  that  preparations 
are  now  being  made  for  more  extensive  experimental 
work  and  investigations  under  the  auspicies  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  that  an  excellent  assistant  chemist,  Mr. 
Geo.  Warnecke,  who  first  came  from  Germany  by  invita- 
i  tion  to  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Middletown,  has  already  been  engaged. 

Bat  Guano.- “W.  W.,”  Round  Rock,  Tex.  This 
manure  is  not  yet  in  the  market  as  a  commercial  article. 
Its  composition  varies  widely,  according  as  it  is  pure,  or 
mixed  with  inert  matters,  or  been  wet  or  dry.  It  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  nitrogen  it  contains,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  varies  from  one  to  ten  per  cent ;  it  also 
contains  from  J  to  -If  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Its 
value,  compared  with  commercial  fertilizers,  is  from  $10 
to  $10  per  ton.  Bat  guano,  found  in  the  caves  frequented 
by  these  animals,  will  make  a  good  manure,  especially 
for  grains,  but  may  also  be  used  with  profit  on  any  crop 
requiring  a  strong  manure,  not  rich  in  potash. 

Tomato  Catsup.— There  is  a  wonderful  difference 
among  the  various  articles  called  Tomato  Catsup,  from 
the  rich  sauce,  so  thick  it  will  hardly  pour,  to  the  thin, 
watery  stuff  that  would  not  keep  but  for  the  vinegar  and 
salt  it  contains.  Every  family  should  make  its  own, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  of  safety.  If  one 
must  buy ,  avoid  the  bright  red  attractive  looking  com¬ 
pounds,  as  they  are  artificially  colored.  The  cheap  stuff 
sold  to  restaurants  is  made  from  the  peelings  and  other 
refuse  of  the  canning  factories.  Good  catsup  can  only 
be  made  when  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  ;  towards  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  the  nights  get  cool,  and 
growth  is  slow,  the  fruit  is  watery,  and  will  not  yield 
the  rich  pulp  of  the  best  fruit.  Select  ripe  tomatoes, 
cutting  away  any  green  portions,  cut  in  pieces,  stew 
until  thoroughly  done,  and  rub  through  a  sieve  fine 
enough  to  retain  the  seeds.  Evaporate  what  passes  the 
sieve  to  the  desired  thickness  ;  for  this,  no  rules  by 
quantity  can  bo  given,  as  a  bushel  of  some  tomatoes  will 
yield  twice  as  much  pulp  as  others.  The  evaporation 
should  go  on  over  a  slow  fire,  being  careful  not  to  scorch 
it.  When  thick  enough  to  pour  from  a  cruet,  without 
inconvenience,  add  salt  and  spices.  Here  the  recipes 
give  the  greatest  possible  variety.  Be  sure  and  use  salt 
enough  ;  a  chopped  onion,  or  clove  of  garlic,  tied  in  a 
cloth  and  cooked  in  the  pulp,  to  give  just  a  suspicion  of 
the  flavor,  is  liked  by  many ;  Allspice,  Black  Pepper, 
Cayenne,  and  Mustard,  are  the  principal  spices,  and  are 
used  according  to  the  taste  of  the  consumers.  One  re¬ 
cipe  directs  for  a  half  bushel  of  tomatoes  ;  Cloves,  two 
teaspoonfuls,  Cinnamon,  Allspice,  and  Black  Pepper, 
two  tablespoonfuls  each  ;  these  are  not  to  be  ground, 
but  bruised,  placed  in  a  little  bag  and  boiled,  in  the 
pulp  while  it  is  being  evaporated  ;  when  the  pulp  is 
thick  enough,  remove  the  bag  and  add  Mustard,  ground, 
two  tablespoonfuls  ;  Cayenne  Pepper,  two  teaspooufuls  ; 
good  Vinegar,  two  quarts,  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Another 
recipe  uses  all  ground  spices,  viz. :  For  the  pulp  from  f 
bushel  of  fruit:  Allspice  and  Cloves,  J  oz.  each  ;  Mus¬ 
tard,  If  oz.  Black  Popper,  3  oz.  ;  Mace,  f  oz.  ;  Cayenne, 
i  oz. ;  Salt,  6  oz.  or  sufficient,  and  Vinegar,  2  qts.  Add 
the  spices,  boil  a  minute  or  two,  cool,  and  bottle. 

Cucumber  Catsup.— This  recipe,  given  several 
years  ago,  is  republished  by  request.  Take  overgrown 
cucumbers,  before  they  turn  yellow,  peel,  and  grate  on  a 
very  coarse  grater.  Allow  the  pulp  to  drain  on  a  colan¬ 
der,  then  sift  through  a  coarse  sieve  to  separate  the 
seeds.  Half  fill  wide-mouthed  bottles  or  preserving  jars 
with  this  pulp,  and  fill  up  with  good  vinegar.  When 
served,  add  salt  and  pepper.  It  has  precisely  the  odor 
and  flavor  of  fresh  cucumbers,  and  makes  an  acceptable 
accompaniment  to  cold  meats.  In  our  first  attempt  at 
making  this,  finding  no  grater  coarse  enough,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  cover  which  had  outlived  the  wash-boiler  to 
which  it  belonged,  using  a  large  nail,  we  converted  this 
into  a  grater,  which,  if  not  handsome,  was  efficient. 

Lassell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  presents 
features  too  seldom  found  in  educational  institutions  for 
girls,  in  being  especially  strong  in  those  branches  of  study 
bearing  on' domestic  life.  The  practical  methods  of 
training  adopted,  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  people 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  school. 

Pastil ring  Grass  Fields,  especially  newly- 
seeded  stubbles,  is  a  bad  practice,  and  recognized  as 
such  by  most  good  farmers  in  this  country.  In  other 
countries,  and  in  sections  of  this  where  the  ground  does 
not  freeze  hard,  it  may  do  no  harm,  indeed  be  a  positive 
benefit  to  graze  fattening  animals  on  grass  fields,  as  then 
there  is  no  danger  of  damage  by  frost,  and  the  droppings 
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of  the  cattle  serve  to  enrich  the  land.  But  in  the  colder 
regions,  the  grass  roots  want  all  the  protection  from 
frost  that  the  uncut  aftermath  provides.  Instead  of 
feeding  such  lands,  particularly  those  newly  seeded,  it  is 
more  profitable  to  fertilize  them,  either  with  a  fine  com¬ 
post  or  some  artificial  fertilizer.  Fall  applications  of 
manure  strengthen  and  multiply  the  grass  roots,  and 
put  the  plants  in  a  vigorous  condition  to  withstand  the 
winter,  and  for  an  early  start  in  spring.  All  fertilizers 
should  be  applied  to  grass  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos¬ 
sible-better  immediately  after  haying— so  that  it  may 
be  used  in  this  season’s  growth.  If  not  applied  until 
late,  much  of  it  may  be  wasted  by  leaching  in  light  soil, 
and  washing  away  cn  heavy  lands.  It  is  said  above  that 
fattening  cattle  only  were  suitable  for  grazing  grass 
fields.  This  is  because  that  in  the  production  of  fat 
none  of  the  elements  of  fertility— save  those  supplied  in 
abundance  by  nature— are  taken  from  the  land,  all  of 
these  being  returned  in  the  feces.  But  a  growing  ani¬ 
mal  takes  large  amounts  of  phosphates  for  its  bones, 
and  of  nitrogen  for  its  muscle  ;  and  a  milch  cow  takes 
phosphates  for  her  milk  ;  both  take  some  potash.  This 
fact  should  always  be  remembered,  that  mature  fatten¬ 
ing  animals  do  not  deteriorate  the  land,  while  growing 
animals  and  milch  cows  draw  on  its  fertility. 

Mistakes  About  Goats.—"  W.  II.,”  Watertown, 
Mass.  Goats  do  not  have  kids  four  times  a  year,  nor  two 
or  more  at  a  birth.  All  hope  of  profit  or  fortune  from 
such  increase  as  that  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  Goats 
increase  the  same  as  sheep,  and  are  no  more  prolific. 

Fucking  Mutter  (or  Winter.— “Mrs.  V.,” 
Summit  Park,  Col.  To  pack  butter  for  winter,  begin 
when  the  weather  is  cool,  and  the  butter  can  be  kept 
hard.  Free  the  butter  from  milk  by  repeated  washing 
with  cold  spring  water.  Salt  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
the  pound,  and  set  the  butter  away  for  24  hours.  Then 
re-work,  getting  all  the  milky  brine  away,  and  add  one- 
fourth  as  much  salt  as  before,  to  replace  the  waste.  Then 
pack  closely  in  layers  two  inches  thick  in  clean,  new, 
white  oak  tubs  or  pails,  which  have  been  scalded  and 
soaked  in  brine.  When  the  tub  is  full  to  the  top,  cover 
the  butter  with  a  piece  of  muslin  dipped  in  cold  water, 
and  cover  with  salt.  Fasten  the  cover,  and  put  away  in 
a  dry,  cool  cellar. 

Exports  and  fiiti ports. —The  family  that  pro¬ 
duces  and  sells  more  than  is  bought,  is  growing  richer. 
So  with  a  nation.  The  official  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 
up  to  July  1st,  shows  that  this  country  sent  abroad  of  its 
products  to  the  amount  of  $352,049,639,  while  it  imported 
only  $285,757, 455--a  gain  to  us  of  $76,292,184.  The  ex¬ 
port  of  our  products,  exclusive  of  specie,  were  $51,327,- 
709  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1877,  and 
$77,808,842  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1876. 

The  Colorado  ESeede.— Experience  shows  that 
we  have  this  enemy  in  our  power,  if  we  only  make  use  of 
the  simple  means  at  hand  for  putting  an  end  to  him.  In 
many  localities  the  beetles  and  larva;  are  but  few 
in  number,  and  the  potato  vines  are  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous.  For  these  reasons  we  hear  farmers  say,  “the- 
beetle  is  doing  no  harm,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bother 
with  him.”  So  the  pest  is  left  to  gather  force  for  another 
year.  If  every  one  possible  were  destroyed,  but  few 
would  go  into  winter  quarters,  to  appear  next  season. 
While  the  beetles  are  thus  reduced  in  numbers,  we  may 
effectively  prevent  them  from  doing  much  harm  next 
season,  by  poisoning  all  of  the  late  brood  wherever  they 
may  be  found.  This  is  a  duty  every  man  owes  the- 
community,  and  no  one  should  be  so  selfish  or  unmind¬ 
ful  of  other's  rights,  or  convenience,  as  to  neglect  it. 

The  American  Agriculturist  in  Japan.— 

S.  Tsuda,  Editor  of  the  “No-Gio  Laslii,”  the  Japanese 
agricultural  journal,  mentioned  some  months  ago, 
writes :  “Let  me  assure  you  that  your  paper  has  been  of- 
great  benefit  to  the  Japanese. . .  .It  is  my  great  desire  to 
make  the  “No-Gio  Lashi  ”  to  Japan,  what  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  to  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

As  to  Sowing'  Wheat. — “  T.  S.  C.  H.,”  Essex 
Co..  Mass.  Very  full  directions  for  sowing  wheat  will  he 
found  in  the  monthly  “  hints  for  work.”  The  soil  must 
be  well  drained,  or  wheat  will  not  thrive,  and  it  will  be 
liable  to  be  heaved  out  by  frost  and  winter  killed.  The 
Clawson  wheat  is  now  very  popular.  Wheat  straw  is  of 
little  vaiue  for  feed,  without  a  generous  mixture  of  ground 
grain  and  roots,  say  corn  and  turnips  ;  but  neither  of 
them  is  good  for  growing  and  fattening  animals. 

Information  About  Poultry. — “B.  C.  E.,” 
Port  Robinson,  Out.  It  would  be  misleading  to  give 
estimates  of  what  can  lie  done  in  poultry  raising  with¬ 
out  knowing  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  General  informa¬ 
tion  can  lie  had  from  the  following  hooks :  “  An  Egg 
Farm,”  by  Stoddard ;  “  Wright’s  Practical  Poultry 
Keeper,”  and  "Poultry  Farm  and  Market,”  by  Corbel L 
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Agricultural  Notes  from  Channel  Islands. 

From  our  Special  Coirespondent. 


Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  lying  just 
off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  France — mere  rocky 
isles,  sprinkled  about  with  hundreds  of  lesser  rocks 
— are  the  so-called  Channel  Islands,  dependencies 
of  Great  Britain,  but  not  colonial  possessions,  and 
these  together  constitute  one  of  London’s  most 
noteworthy  kitchen-gardens,  though  three  of  them 
are  known  in  America  mostly  for  their  cattle. 

Potatoes  are  Jersey’s  great  specialty,  the  season 
for  which  extends  from  the  latter  part  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  July,  and  a  special  potato  steamer 
leaves  St.  Heliers  daily  for  London.  Guernsey’s 
specialties  are  grapes,  plums,  figs,  pears,  cut  flow- 


oxen  and  one  or  two  pair  of  horses,  followed  by 
the  farmers  with  their  hooks  and  forks,  is  a  pic¬ 
turesque  sight.  Below  is  an  illustration  of  such  a 
team  ;  it  shows  the  peculiar  cart  and  an  odd  form 
of  yoke,  which  is  a  straight  piece  fastened  behind 
the  horns,  with  a  straight  rod  extending  half  down 
each  side  of  the  neck,  and  a  cord  underneath,  to 
serve  as  a  bow.  The  number  of  men  to  each  team 
shows  an  abundance  of  labor,  which  would  hardly 
be  economical  in  America.  The  price  of  Herm 
vraic,  delivered  in  Sark,  is  from  five  to  six  shillings 
per  ton,  and  it  requires  from  22  to  25  shillings’ 
worth  ($5.50  to  $6.25)  to  manure  an  English  acre. 

Over  100  tons  of  grapes  will  be  shipped  from  St. 
Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  to  London,  this  season. 
Hamburghs  and  Muscats  are  the  chief  varieties, 
and  these  are  raised  in  greenhouses  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat.  We  visited  one  vinery  comprising  11 
greenhouses,  which  will  produce  this  year  over 
four  tons.  Several  hundred  weight  have  already 
been  shipped  to  London,  where  they  brought  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6 d.  (62  to  87  cts.)  per  pound,  whole¬ 
sale,  and  at  this  time  they  retail  in  London  from  5 
to  8s.  per  pound.  The  vines  are  placed  about  one 


neys,  to  which  they  are  similar  in  color  and  phys¬ 
ique,  but  the  Guernseys  are  generally  larger  and 
finer,  and  give  more  milk.  The  Guernseys  are 
larger  than  the  Jerseys,  and  in  color  are  usually 
reddish-yellow  and  white,  often  curiously  spotted 
with  white,  and  have  uniformly  yellow  skins.  They 
give  more  milk  than  the  Jerseys,  and  the  butter  is 
higher  colored— indeed,  so  marked  is  the  yellow 
hue  that  it  is  wrongly  supposed  by  strangers, 
that  Guernsey  butter  is  artificially  colored.  An¬ 
other  important  advantage  claimed  for  them  over 
the  Jerseys  is  that  they  can  be  fattened  for  beef 
after  having  served  their  time  as  dairy  cattle. 

Pasture  land  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Grass 
must  be  economized,  so  all  the  cows  are  tethered. 
By  this  means  their  rations  are  given  in  known 
quantities,  and  they  make  the  most  of  what  comes 
within  the  scope  of  their  tethers,  instead  of  wan¬ 
dering  about  picking  up  the  daintiest  morsels  and 
trampling  down  the  rest.  They  are  generally  much 
petted,  and  are  as  docile  as  kittens.  Singularly 
enough,  considering  the  affection  of  their  owners 
for  them,  they  are  seldom  given  proper  names.  In 
conversation,  they  are  distinguished  by  such 
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ers,  including  camellias  which  flourish  in  the  open 
air,  and  fresh  fish.  Sark  supplies  fish  and  rabbits, 
and  the  little  island  of  Herm,  rabbits,  and  vraic  or 
sea-weed.  The  rabbits  live  among  the  furze,  and 
are  bred  in  immense  numbers.  During  a  recent 
season  one  boatman  carried  7,000  from  Herm  to  the 
Guernsey  market,  where  they  were  sold  for  10  pence 
(20  cents)  apiece.  Meat,  with  the  exception  of  rab¬ 
bits  and  chickens,  is  scarce  in  Sark  and  expensive, 
and  milk  brings  4  pence  (8  cents)  a  quart  ;  butter, 
Is.  6 cl.  (37  cts.)  a  pound ;  eggs,  1  shilling  (25  cts.) 
a  dozen ;  and  a  six-pound  loaf  of  wheat-bread, 
from  1  shilling  3  farthings  to  Is.  2 d.  (26  to  29  cts.). 

Jersey  produces  a  remarkable  variety  of  cabbage, 
called  the  “Jersey  Cow  Cabbage,”  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  four  to  six  feet,  and  is  cultivated  for 
fodder.  The  stalk,  which  is  tall  and  straight,  is 
often  made  into  walking  sticks  ;  this,  when  smooth¬ 
ed  off  and  varnished,  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  a  bamboo  cane,  and  most  travellers  who  visit  • 
the  island  carry  away  a  cabbage  walking  stick. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  current  in  the  Channel 
Islands:  11  Point  de  vraic,  point  de  limit  yard!  ” 
which,  being  translated,  means  :  “No  sea-weed,  no 
wheat-field  1  ”  Vrai@  is  the  local  name  for  the  sea¬ 
weed,  which  grows' in  immense  quantities  along  the 
rocky  shores,  and  which1  is  used  for  manure.  The 
season  for  gathering  it  is  limited  by  law,  and  ex¬ 
tends,  I  believe,  from  Feb.  1  to  August  15.  The 
live  weed  is  torn  from  the  rocks,  and  heaped  upon 
the  beach  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  by  carts 
to  the  fields.  A  vraic  cart,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of 


foot  apart,  and  are  trimmed  close,  allowing  the 
sunshine  to  enter  freely.  While  green,  the  berries 
are  thinned  very  severely  at  two  different  periods, 
consequently  the  berries  are  very  large,  perfect  in 
shape,  and  highly  flavored.  Most  of  the  plants 
that  I  have  seen  were  remarkably  healthy,  but  the 
red  spider  is  common  in  the  Guernsey  vineries,  and 
does  much  injury.  K  ;eping  the  leaves  abundantly 
showered  with  water,  though  it  is  but  partially 
effective,  is  considered  the  only  feasible  remedy. 

The  farms  in  these  Islands  are,  without  exception, 
small,  the  dairy  work  generally  managed  by  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  implements  and  mode  of  work  simple, 
even  primitive.  Much  of  the  work  is  also  performed 
by  women,  who  receive  a  franc  or  a  franc  and  a  half 
(29  or  30  cts.)  per  day.  I  saw  no  cattle  market.  The 
industry  for  which  the  Islands  are  specially  noted 
abroad — cattle  breeding,  is  mostly  controlled  by  an 
agent  in  England,  who  takes  orders  from  foreign 
stock  fanciers,  which  he  refers  to  local  dealers  in 
the  Islands  who  are  good  judges  of  cattle.  In  the 
Channel  Islands,  one  hears  little  of  “Alderney” 
cow's  ;  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  are  the  two  stand¬ 
ards,  and  they  differ  widely  in  their  characteristics. 
The  Jerseys  resemble  the  cattle  of  Brittany,  from 
which  they  are  said  to  have  been  bred.  They  are 
small,  symmetrical,  and  with  graceful  proportions ; 
they  have  deer-like  heads,  and  are  generally  mouse- 
colored,  with  black  points,  and  always  black  snouts. 
Alderney  has  given  its  name  to  a  breed  of  cattle, 
but  comparatively  few  are  exported.  The  Guern¬ 
seys  are  said  to  have  been  bred  up  from  the  Alder- 


phrases  as  “the  old  cow,”  or  “the  big  cow,”  or 
“  the  last  calf.”  Some  of  the  prize  Guernseys  give 
20,  24,  and  even  28  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  In 
Guernsey,  during  summer,  the  cows  are  generally 
milked  at  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  milking 
is  usually  done  by  women.  No  calf  is  allowed  to 
be  scut  from  Sark  to  the  neighboring  islands  with¬ 
out  a  certificate  from  the  Seigneur  (the  Lord  of  the 
Manor),  giving  a  permit,  and  statiug  the  animal’s 
pedigree,  nor  from  the  other  islands  without  a 
similiar  document  from  the  proper  authorities. 

“La  Grande  Charrue”  (the  Great  Plow),  is  an 
institution  in  Guernsey.  It  is  used  for  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  and  is  large  and  clumsy.  Several  farmers 
club  together  to  use  it — the  team  being  made  up 
of  all  the  oxen  and  horses  which  the  party  can 
muster.  The  Great  Plow  is  frequently  honored 
with  a  team  of  four  oxen  and  six  or  eight  horses, 
or  two  oxen  and  ten  or  twelve  horses,  making 
quite  an  imposing  turnout.  After  each  day’s  plow¬ 
ing,  the  farmers  who  have  taken  part,  hold  a  festi¬ 
val  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  small  plows  in 
common  use  are  awkward  in  the  extreme,  resem¬ 
bling  one  of  our  ordinary  one-liorse  plows ;  but, 
between  it  and  the  team  of  two  horses,  a  low¬ 
wheeled  carriage-part  with  pole  is  introduced,  by 
which  means  the  plow  is  removed  far  from  the 
horses,  half  of  their  force  being  expended  in  lifting 
the  carriage,  which  is  below  the  line  of  traction ;  and 
were  the  strength  of  the  team  sufficient,  I  should 
expect  to  see  the  two  wheels  dangling  in  the  air 

Sark,  July  15th,  1878.  G.  W.  W.  H 
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Hints  for  Work. 


[The  Hints  arul  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  gears,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  mouth,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
vobse-i'vations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department. \ 

Wheat  and  Bye.-  Sowing  the  fall  crops  is  the 
principal  work  of  this  month.  It  is  useless  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  harvest  unless  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
as  well  done.  There  are  several  points  to  be  studied: 

The  Fitting  of  the  Soil  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  Wheat  requires  a  fine  mellow  soil  for  the 
■seed,  and  a  light  soil  to  be  well  compacted  about 
the  sowed  grains.  If  any  vacant  places  are  left,  as 
would  be  were  the  soil  cloddy,  the  rootlets  being 
■exposed  to  air,  will  dry  and  perish.  Therefore, 
after  plowing,  cultivate,  or  harrow  repeatedly 
■until  ail  the  clods  are  made  fine. 

The  Surface  Soil  may  be  lumpy  and  somewhat 
rough,  but  the  lumps  should  not  be  so  large  as  to 
prevent  the  spires  of  wheat  reaching  the  surface. 

The  Boiler  Should  be  Used  immediately  after  the 
plow,  to  break  up  the  lumps  ;  then  the  cultivator 
and  harrow  will  finish  the  work.  This  is  the 
proper  use  of  the  roller.  Its  misuse  is  to  roll  the 
■ground  after  the  seed  has  been  sown,  thus  leaving 
the  surface  packed  down  close  and  solid,  in  which 
state  it  will  crust  over  after  the  first  shower. 

An  Oat  or  Barley  Stubble  should  be  well  cultivated 
to  destroy  the  sprouted  seed  which  has  been  shelled 
in  harvesting.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  this  vol¬ 
unteer  growth  protects  the  sown  crop,  which  is  a 
great  mistake :  it  is  really  weeds,  and  crowds  the 
young  wheat  or  rye,  prevents  it  from  occupy¬ 
ing  the  ground,  and  seriously  injures  it. 

The  Young  Plant  Should  be  Well  Fed. — A  weak 
plant  will  fail  unless  it  has  plenty  of  the  right  kind 
of  food,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed,  digested,  and  assimilated.  Thoroughly  de¬ 
composed  stable  manure  furnishes  such  food,  and 
is  a  good  stand-by  for  the  entire  growth  of  the 
crop.  Properly  prepared  fertilizers— -rich  in  nitrates 
(containing  nitrogen)  of  potash  or  soda,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  known 
to  have  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  development  of 
the  young  rootlets— may  be  used  with  safety  and 
comparative  certainty. 

The  Hessian  Fly  has  done  much  damage,  espe¬ 
cially  to  barley.  The  spring  brood  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  injurious.  Late  sowing,  that  is  af¬ 
ter  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  September,  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  effective  deposit  of  eggs,  and  thus 
greatly  lessen  the  number  and  vigor  of  the  spring 
brood.  Although  by  forcing  the  early  sown  wheat 
to  a  strong  growth,  it  can  be  secured  against  the 
fly,  yet  we  thereby  furnish  breeding  places  for  in¬ 
sects  whose  progeny  will  attack  the  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat  next  spring. 

Selecting  Seed. — When  it  is  inconvenient  to  attend 
lo  the  selection  of  good  seed,  it  is  profitable  to  pay 
■double  or  treble  the  market  price  for  grain  to  a 
farmer  who  will  take  pains  to  grow  nice,  clean 
seed  of  the  best  varieties,  than  for  a  farmer  to  go  to 
his  own  bin  and  take  the  seed  as  it  comes,  good 
and  poor,  with  many  foul  seeds  in  it.  A  farmer 
who  sows  poor  seed  may  save  a  dollar  per  acre,  but 
he  will  lose  ten  for  every  one  saved. 

Cultivating  the  Fall-sown  Crops. — It  will  be  found 
decidedly  beneficial  to  use  a  sloping-tooth  harrow 
soon  after  sowing,  and  before  the  spire  shows  above 
ground,  and  again  as  soon  as  it  has  become  well 
rooted.  A  harrow  of  the  kind  referred  to  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  August. 
After  having  tested  this  harrow,  we  find  it  to  do  ex¬ 
cellent  work  with  both  sloping  and  straight  teeth. 
It  is  light  and  passes  easily  over  the  loose  ground, 
disturbing  only  the  surface  and  killing  only  the 
shallow-rooted  weeds,  leaving  the  wheat  uninjured. 
The  loosening  of  the  soil  benefits  the  wheat,  and 
prepares  the  ground  for  the  timothy  seed. 

Harrowing  Disturbs  the  ITessian  Fly. — Doubtless 
this  is  because  the  wheat  is  pushed  forward  by  the 
stirring  of  the  soil,  and  many  maggots  are  cer¬ 
tainly  destroyed. 

.Steeping  the  Seed. — For  at  least  the  partial  preven¬ 


tion  of  rust  and  smut  in  wheat  the  seed  should  be 
steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  or  in  a 
solution  of  4  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol,  or  copperas)  in  a  gallon  of  water,  for  one 
hour.  The  seed  is  then  drained  and  sprinkled  with 
dry  lime,  when  it  may  be  sown  immediately. 

Water  Furrows. — When  all  else  is  done,  make  the 
necessary  water  furrows  at  once.  There  may  come 
a  heavy  rain  the  next  day  and  do  damage.  Disperse 
the  water  into  several  channels,  rather  than  permit 
it  to  collect  in  one  or  two.  When  the  field  is  in 
grass,  these  water  furrows  will  be  useful  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  rain  more  evenly  over  the  field. 

Seeding  to  Crass. — It  is  a  good  practice  on  fertile 
soil  to  sow  grass-seed  two  weeks  after  the  wheat  is 
put  in.  Thrifty  growing  timothy  keeps  the  wheat 
back,  as  proved  the  past  season  on  the  writer’s  field. 
Other  farmers  corroborate  this  experience. 

Sowing  Bight  and  Left. — After  waiting  two  weeks 
for  a  still  day  the  past  spring  to  sow  clover,  the 
writer  tried  sowing  with  the  right  and  left  hand  al¬ 
ternately,  and  it  answered  well.  The  method  is 
this  :  With  the  wind  blowing  from  the  right  over 
to  the  left,  cast  with  the  right  hand  ;  in  returning, 
step  seven  or  eight  paces  towards  the  wind,  and 
cast  with  the  left  hand.  There  will  be  then  no 
doubled  places,  and  no  streaks  missed.  To  get  the 
method,  practise  with  light-colored  sand,  or  chaff. 

Boot  Crops. — Where  mangels  or  ruta-bagas  are 
crowded,  pull  the  superfluous  roots  for  the  cows. 
The  fresh  feed  will  be  useful,  and  those  remaining 
will  occupy  the  vacant  space,  and  make  a  better 
growth  by  the  thinning.  White  turnips  may  yet 
be  sown  if  the  land  is  rich,  or  made  so.  A  vacant 
potato  stubble  treated  with  250  lbs.  of  fine  bone- 
dust  per  acre,  will  give  a  vigorous  growth  of  turnips. 

Buckwheat  should  be  cut  before  frost.  If  a  light 
frost  kills  the  tops,  it  may  be  cut  at  once.  Cut 
with  a  cradle  or  a’reaper,  while  the  dew  is  on,  early 
in  the  morning,  otherwise  the  grain  will  shell 
badly.  Leave  it  in  the  swath  until  the  straw  is  dry, 
then  rake  into  gavels,  which,  without  binding,  set 
into  small  stocks,  where  they  will  dry  in  a  day  or 
two  of  bright,  breezy  weather.  Then  draw  the  crop 
to  the  barn  in  racks  upon  which  barn  sheets  or 
blankets  are  spread,  to  catch  the  shelled  grain,  and 
thrash  at  once.  If  a  machine  is  used,  the  concave 
should  be  removed  and  a  piece  of  plank  substituted, 
or  the  leeth  will  break  the  grain.  When  thrashed 
it  should  be  cleaned  immediately,  and  carefully 
stored,  as  it  is  apt  to  heat. 

Late  Potatoes. — As  a  measure  of  precaution  for 
next  season,  every  potato-beetle  that  can  be  found 
should  be  destroyed.  When  the  leaves  are  eaten 
from  potato  vines,  the  growth  of  the  whole  plant 
stops  ;  if  new  leaves  start,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
tubers.  So,  kill  the  beetles,  and  increase  the  crop. 

Corn. — As  soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed,  corn 
should  be  cut,  if  the  stalks  are  to  be  saved.  Frost 
greatly  injures  the  fodder,  and  reduces  its  feeding- 
value.  Before  cutting,  the  seed  for  next  year  should 
be  selected,  taking  ears  from  stalks  that  have  borne 
two  or  more  good  ones.  The  tops  of  the  selected 
stalks  may  be  broken  down,  to  mark  them,  and 
when  the  crop  is  cut,  left  standing  until  the  ears 
are  perfectly'  ripe,  then  they  should  be  gathered, 
and  stored  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Such  selections  of 
seed  will  tell  well  in  the  next  crop. 

Weeds. — A  great  number  of  weeds  are  now  ma¬ 
turing  seeds;  to  permit  this  is  simply  to  make 
trouble  and  expense,  in  years  to  come.  Every  weed 
about  fence-rows,  in  fields,  or  about  barns,  and  in 
nooks  and  corners,  should  be  cut  at  once,  and  burn¬ 
ed.  By  persevering  in  this  way  for  a  few  years, 
a  farm  maybe  cleared  of  these  fertility  thieves. 

Livestock. — For  hints  about  the  management  of 
farm  animals  refer  to  the  August  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  will  only  add  that,  as  cold  weather  is 
approaching,  any  falling  off  in  condition  should  be 
guarded  against.  Extra  feed  may  be  given  this 
month  to  young  animals,  with  profit. 

Sundry  Matterrs. — This  is  the  usual  season  for  re¬ 
newing  insurances,  and  it  ought  not  to  bo  over¬ 
looked.  The  farm  buildings,  tools,  and  crops,  should 
be  secured  so  that  in  ease  of  fire  all  will  not  be  lost. 
- Preparations  should  be  made  for  storing  the 


root  crops  ;  a  substantial, permanent  root  house  will 
always  repay  its  cost,  and  a  good  one  may  be  made 
very  cheaply . . .  .All  the  harvesting  implements  and 
machines  should  be  cleaned  and  oiled  —both  wood¬ 
work  and  iron — and  stored  in  a  dry,  covered  place. 
To  remove  rust,  use  crude  petroleum,  then  brash 
over  linseed  oil.  Petroleum  is  a  good  preserver  of 

wood . Chicken  coops  and  other  “  traps  ”  put 

away  until  next  season,  in  an  outhouse,  or  shed. 

- Clean  up  all  rubbish  about  yards  and  buildings, 

and  remove  to  manure  heaps — having  all  possible 

materials  for  compost  gathered  and  utilized _ The 

sum  of  the  small  things  which  may  be  done  with 
economy  now  that  leisure  offers  opportunity,  will 
be  considerable. ..  .Do  not  overlook  the  Fairs,  and 
make  a  business  of  attending  as  many  as  possible, 
with  observant  eyes  to  things  of  interest  and  utility. 


Notes  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden. 

A  few  months  ago  we  suggested  that  it  was  a 
profitable  use  of  time  for  cultivators  to  visit  one 
another — to  make  excursions  not  only  for  pleasure 
but  instruction.  Equally,  if  not  more,  profitable 
will  it  be  to  visit  a  central  point  where  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  a  wide  district  have  brought  together  the 
results  of  their  season’s  labors  for  exhibition  and 
comparison.  This  is  what  we  find,  or  should  find, 
at  the. various  fairs,  and  these  should  be  visited,  as 
a  matter  of  duty  by  every  one,  whether  his  or¬ 
chard  or  garden  be  large  or  small.  Visit  the  local 
Fair  by  all  means,  whether  it  be  Town  or  County, 
and  as  many  more  as  time  and  means  allow. — “  But 
these  local  fairs  have  but  little  interest.” — Then 
make  them  interesting,  and  begin  now  to  set 
about  insuring  a  good  exhibition  of  orchard  and 
garden  products.  Some  one  in  such  matters  must 
be  a  leader  or  agitator.  Many  fail  to  exhibit,  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  think  of  it.  See  that  your 
neighbors  have  not  this  excuse.  Others  would  ex¬ 
hibit  if  they  thought  any  one  else  would.— Tell 
such  that  you  will  exhibit  if  they  will.  Still  others 
can  be  stirred  up  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  Send  word 
to  such  that  you  intend  to  beat  them  on  grapes, 
turnips,  or  whatever  the  special  hobby  may  be.  14 
is  astonishing  how  much  one  person,  by  a  few 
timely  words,  can  make  the  Horticultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  fair  a  success.  Who  can  -better  speak 
these  words  than  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist?  Do  not  refrain  from  exhibiting  be¬ 
cause  you  fear  that  some  one  else  has  better. 
Show  the  best  you  have,  and  if  another  has  better 
of  the  kind,  learn  how  he  produces  it.  No  matter 
if  you  are  a  Vanderbilt  in  wealth,  and  the  premium 
awarded  you  is  only  50c.,  take  the  money.  This  de¬ 
clining  premiums  by  wealthy  or  well-to-do  persons, 
touches  the  pride  of  those  in  humble  condition, 
and  they  stay  away.  We  have  known  a  flourishing 
society  nearly  ruined  by  this,  as  it  drove  away  the 
mechanics  and  others  with  small  gardens.  Wealthy 
persons  do  well  when  they  make  presents  in  cash 
to  such  societies,  but  they  should  always  take  their 
premiums.  What  ever  is  shown,  let  it  be  arranged 
to  appear  at  its  best.  There  are  neat  and  slovenly 
ways  of  showing  cabbages.  Go  to  the  fairs  by  all 
means,  but  go  with  something  to  exhibit,  and  be 
sure  to  take  wife  and  children  besides. 


Orclianl  and  I\'  ursery. 

In  these  notes  on  work  are  included  answers  to 
many  correspondents,  though  this  is  seldom  stated. 
Just  now,  as  in  past  years,  many  ask  about 

Fall  Planting. — The  answer  will  depend  much 
upon  the  locality  of  the  inquirer.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  better  condition  of  the  scil,  the 
greater  comfort  in  working,  insuring  better  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  less  pressing  character  of  other  work 
are  all  in  favor  of  fall  planting.  Besides  these,  the 
trees  having  become  established  in  the  soil,  start 
much  earlier  in  spring,  and  are  thus  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  resist  the  summer  drouths  than  those  set 
in  spring.  In  far  northern  localities,  in  which  there 
is  but  a  brief  period  between  the  time  when  trees 
can  be  taken  up,  and  the  setting  in  of  winter, 
spring  planting  is  preferable,  but  where  there  are 
some  weeks  of  autumn  weather,  it  is  better  to 
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plant  all  but  the  stone  fruits  in  autumn.  In 
autumn  planting  it  is  well  to  make 

A  Mound  of  Earth  around  the  base  of  each  tree, 
from  10  to  15  inches  above  the  general  level.  This 
selves  to  keep  water  from  settling  at  the  roots, 
and  protects  them  from  frost,  helps  to  keep  away 
mice,  and  serves  as  a  stay  or  support  for  the  tree 
in  a  much  better  manner  than  staking.  The 
earlier  trees  are  planted,  after  they  have  completed 
their  growth  and  ripened  the  wood,  the  better. 

Stripping  the  Leaves  from  nursery  trees  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  improper,  but  if  done  at  the 
right  time  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  When  the 
leaves  have  done  their  work  they  are  of  no  further 
use  to  the  tree,  and  will  fall  in  a  heavy  storm  or 
with  the  first  frost,  and  no  more  injury  will  result 
from  stripping  them  off  by  hand  than  if  they  were 
left  to  be  removed  by  natural  agents,  provided  it 
be  done  when  they  are  fully  mature  and  prepared 
to  fall.  Stripping,  properly  done,  allows  the  trees 
to  be  set  out  some  weeks  earlier  than  otherwise, 
in  the  fall.  If  left  on,  the  trees  would  be  difficult 
to  pack  ;  there  would  be  danger  of  heating  in  the 
package,  and  if  the  tree  were  planted  with  the 
leaves  on,  they  would  carry  on  an  evaporation  that 
would  greatly  injure  if  it  did  not  kill  it.  See  hints  ou 

Gathering  ami  Marketing  Fruit  in  last  and  previous 
months’  Notes.  Windfalls  should  not  be  wasted  ; 
they  may  be  used  for  vinegar,  for  drying,  or  be  fed 
to  the  pigs.  Those  who  have  large  orchards  find 
it  profitable  to  provide  a  hand-press  to  treat  wind¬ 
falls  as  they  occur,  long  before  the  general  press¬ 
ing,  and  materially  increase  the  amount  of  vinegar. 

Propagating. — Budding  may  be  continued  so  long 
as  the  stocks  are  in  growing  condition  ;  cut  the  ties 
of  those  buds  that  have  taken.  Collect  peach  and 
plum  stones,  and  keep  in  saud  until  sown. 


Tlte  Frnit  Garden. 

The  reasons  given  for  fall  planting  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  hold  with  the  hardy  small  fruits  and  dwarf 
trees  in  the  garden. 

Strawberries. — Keep  the  beds  entirely  free  from 
weeds,  and  remove  all  ruuners  not  needed.  Plant¬ 
ing  was  discussed  last  month,  and  an  article  giving 
useful  hints  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Blackberries  and  Baspbet'rics  push  their  growth  so 
early  in  spring,  that  fall  planting  is  especialy  de¬ 
sirable  for  them.  If  not  already  shortened  as  di¬ 
rected  last  month,  do  it  now.  If  it  is  desired  to 
propagate  Black  caps,  and  other  varieties  that  root 
from  the  tips,  branches  should  be  left  uncut  for 
the  purpose  ;  while  they  often  take  root  without 
help,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  by  placing  earth  on 
the  ends  of  the  canes,  to  hold  them  in  place. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  may  be  pruned  when 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  or  will  drop  at  a  slight 
touch.  Cuttings  of  this  year’s  growth  should  be 
set  at  that  time ;  make  them  4  to  6  inches  long, 
and  set  4  inches  apart  in  rows,  with  one  bud  above 
the  surface.  Cuttings  set  this  month,  or  early 
next,  will  usually  be  well  rooted  by  winter. 

Grapes. — In  gathering,  use  scissors  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  hold  the  bunch  after  it  is  severed, 
and  avoid  the  necessity  of  handling,  which,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  bloom,  greatly  injures  their  appearance 
and  consequently  the  sale.  Gather  in  trays  or 
shallow  boxes  and  keep  in  a  cool,  airy  room  for  a 
few  days,  until  the  skin  toughens  somewhat. 

Packing  Grapes. — For  immediate  sale,  or  later  to 
keep,  wooden  boxes  of  thin  stuff,  to  hold  3  or  5 
lbs.  are  preferred,  though  some  growers  use  paper 
boxes.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  removed,  and  the 
grapes  laid  in,  handling  only  by  the  stems,  and 
enough  put  in  to  make  it  necessary  to  use  slight 
pressure  to  bring  the  bottom  to  its  place— which 
the  curing  of  exposure,  by  toughening  the  skins, 
makes  possible  without  cracking  the  fruit.  See 
last  month  on  mildew. 

Pars  need  careful  watching  that  they  may  be 
picked  as  soon  as  they  mature  ;  with  some  varie¬ 
ties,  a  delay  of  a  few  days  will  cause  loss  by  decay 
at  the  core.  Whenever  the  stem  of  the  fruit  parts 
readily  from  the  branch,  the  pear  should  be  picked, 
no  matter  how  hard,  and  ripened  in  the  house. 
Select  specimens  are  sent  to  market  in  shallow 


boxes  holding  but  a  single  layer,  each  pear  wrapped 
in  white  or  colored  tissue  paper.  Pruning  to  bring 
the  tree  into  proper  shape  may  be  done  now. 


lUtchen  :m<l  Market  Garden. 

Now  that  the  cool  nights  have  come,  the  late 
crops  will  be  making  a  rapid  growth  not  possible 
when  both  nights  and  days  were  hot.  But  cool 
nights  are  equally  favorable  to  certain  weeds,  and 
there  can  be  no  relaxation  of  vigilance  with  these. 

Clear  up  as  you  go. — When  a  crop,  large  or  small, 
is  taken  off,  clear  up  at  once  the  refuse,  and  if  the 
land  is  not  needed  for  any  crop,  keep  the  weeds 
down  by  running  the  cultivator  over  it  whenever 
that  is  used  among  the  crops. 

Cold  Frame  Pants  are  to  be  provided  for.  Those 
who  are  only  used  to  the  old  fashioned  way  of 
gardening,  which  began  with  spring  and  ended 
with  fail,  do  not  understand  that  the  earliest  cab¬ 
bages,  lettuce,  etc.,  are  from  seeds  sown  the  fall 
before,  the  plants  kept  through  the  winter  in  cold 
frames,  and  set  out  in  early  spring.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  about  this  that  can  not  be  done  by  any  farmer 
or  other  person  who  will  take  the  needed  pains. 
We  will  describe  the  frame  in  due  time  ;  the  seed 
for  the  plants  must  be  sown  this  month.  In  order 
to  have  them  of  the  proper  size,  gardeners,  about 
New  York,  make  two  sowings,  on  the  10th  and  15th 
of  this  month.  Farther  North  the  sowing  is  earlier, 
and  in  more  Southern  localities,  later.  The  seeds 
of  the  Early  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Lettuce, 
are  sown  in  well  prepared  seed  beds,  and  cared  for 
the  same  as  when  sown  in  spring. 

In  Virginia  and  Southward,  cold  frames  are  not 
needed,  but  the  plants  are  protected  by  ridges  as 
will  be  described  another  month  ;  the  seeds  for 
these,  are  sown  the  later  part  of  this  month,  or 
early  next,  according  to  locality. 

Celery  should  be  making  a  good  growth,  which 
should  be  favored  by  frequent  stirring  the  soil.  If 
early  celery  is  needed,  some  of  the  most  forward 
may  be  straightened  up,  having  the  earth  drawn  to 
it  with  the  hand ;  in  about  a  week  it  is  banked  up 
with  earth  to  half  its  hight ;  and  in  another  week 
banked  again.  It  should  be  used  as  soon  as  blanch¬ 
ed  (which  requires  10  days  or  so),  as  it  soon  becomes 
hollow  if  earthed  up  while  in  the  growing  state. 

Corn. — As  fast  as  the  ears  are  taken  from  a  plant¬ 
ing,  cut  up  the  stalks  to  cure,  if  not  fed  out  at 
once.  During  its  abundance,  dry  a  supply  for 
winter  ;  see  note  on  page  287,  last  month,  on  pre¬ 
serving  with  Tartaric  Acid. 

Borecole,  Bale,  or  in  the  New  York  market 
“  Sprouts,”  is  sown  early  this  month.  It  is  merely 
a  kind  of  cabbage  that  does  not  make  a  head.  Some 
varieties  are  quite  ornamental,  having  handsomely 
curled  and  fringed  leaves ;  sow  the  seeds  in  row's 
15  inches  apart ;  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
keep  clear  of  weeds  until  winter,  when  it  is  to  be 
covered  with  straw,  and  may  he  used  in  spring. 

Spinach  for  next  spring  is  sown  in  the  climate  of 
New  York,  between  the  first  and  middle  of  the 
month.  Sow  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  and  keep 
clean ;  thin  to  6  or  8  inches,  using  the  thinnings. 

Com  Salad  is  treated  the  same  as  Spinach,  and  is 
used  in  spring,  mainly  by  Europeans. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Prevent  the  vines  from  taking 
root  by  moving  them  occasionally. 

Turnips. — The  flat  kind  may  be  sown ;  Rep-top 
Strap-leaved  is  best,  and  will  usually  make  a  good 
crop,  if  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Melons. — Remove  all  that  are  not  likely  to  ripen  ; 
the  small  musk  melons  maybe  used  for  “Man¬ 
goes,”  or  stuffed  pickles,  if  desired. 

Shallots. — A  hardy  onion,  which  is  ready  for  use 
in  early  spring,  may  be  set,  using  the  small  bulbs. 

Seeds. — If  seeds  are  saved,  they  should  never  be 
from  the  leavings  of  a  crop,  but  the  finest  and 
earliest  plants  or  fruits  selected  in  advance,  and  so 
marked  that  they  will  not  be  taken  for  use.  If 
several  varieties  of  melons,  squashes,  and  others 
of  the  family,  of  corn,  etc.,  are  grown  in  a  small 
garden,  it  is  of  little  use  to  save  their  seeds,  as 
they  will  be  so  mixed  that  only  mongrels  will  result. 

Badishcs. — Those  who  like  radishes  in  winter, 


may  sow  the  Chinese  Rose-colored  Winter,  and 
treat  and  keep  it  the  same  as  turnips. 

Et  Cetera. — Cucumbers,  Martynias,  Green  Toma¬ 
toes,  String  Beans,  etc.,  should  be  gathered  while 
young  and  tender,  and  salted  as  stated  on  page 

345 . Make  Catsup  while  Tomatoes  are  plenty 

- Use  ripe  Cucumbers  for  Cucumber  Catsup. 

They  may  be  peeled,  sliced,  dipped  in  batter  and 
fried  like  egg  plant . . .  .Lastly,  weeds. 

Flower  GardeM  asa«l  ILsswu. 

Now  that  the  hottest  days  are  over,  an  increased 
growth  of  grass  will  require  a  more  frequent  use  of 
the  mower.  On  new  lawus  the  “  Finger  ”  or  “  Crab- 
grass  ”  ( Panicum  sanguinale),  is  often  abundant, 
especially  the  first  year;  fortunately  it  is  only  an 
annual,  and  if  kept  from  seeding  it  will  give  but 
little  trouble  hereafter.  . 

New  Lawns  may  be  made  ;  grass  sown  this  month, 
or,  iu  the  warmer  States,  next  month,  usually  gives 
good  results  ;  and  where  the  season  is  favorable  for 
it  to  get  well  established  before  growth  ceases, 
fall  sowing  is  to  be  preferred  to  spring. 

White  Grub  in  Lawns. — A  friend  near  Boston, 
whose  extensive  lawns  have  been  models  of  excel¬ 
lence,  writes  that  the  white  grub  has  been  so  de¬ 
structive  that  some  acres  of  turf  are  destroyed, 
the  roots  being  eaten  off  just  at  the  surface,  so  that 
the  grass  may  be  rolled  up  like  a  carpet.  We  have 
known  of  similar  trouble,  but  not  on  so  extensive 
a  scale.  The  work  is  done  so  thoroughly  that  there 
are  not  roots  enough  left  to  allow  the  grass  to  re¬ 
cover  if  the  turf  were  rolled,  to  bring  it  in  close 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  kept  moist  by  watering, 
for  which  he  has  ample  facilities,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  make  the  lawn  anew. 

Is  the  Grub  increasing  in  numbers?  is  a  serious 
question  for  cultivators  of  all  kinds,  for  there  are 
but  few  plants,  including  young  trees,  that  are  not 
attacked  by  it.  If  it  is  not  on  the  increase,  it  is 
noticed  more  closely,  as  we  hear  more  of  it  of  late 
than  in  former  years.  It  is,  as  most  readers  know, 
the  larva  of  the  May  or  Dor-bug,  and  lives  three 
years  in  the  ground.  As  its  presence  is  not  sus¬ 
pected  until  the  mischief  is  done,  we  can  only 
make  effective  war  against  it  in  the  perfect  or 
beetle  state.  When  discovered  in  large  numbers 
on  trees,  the  beetles  should  be  caught  by  nets  or 
otherwise,  and  as  they  are  readily  attracted  by  light, 
traps  with  a  lamp  for  a  “  bait  ”  must  be  devised. 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — For  many  of  these,  fall  is 
the  best  season  for  transplanting ;  a  few,  like  the 
Poeony,  will  not  bloom  the  same  year  if  moved  in 
spring,  hence  these  must  always  be  transplanted 
now,  unless  we  would  lose  a  season  of  bloom.  All 
the  early  bloomers,  if  set  iu  the  fall,  will  become 
well  established  and  flower  well  next  spring. 

Bedding  Plants.  —  Geraniums  and  such  plants 
should  now  be  at  their  best.  If  a  stock  is  to  be 
kept  over  winter,  make  cuttings  for  the  purpose. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Those  wanted  to  flower  in¬ 
doors,  should  be  potted  when  the  buds  show,  and 
shaded  for  a  few  days  until  they  recover.  Provide 
the  tall  growers  with  stakes,  and  keep  them  tied: 
up,  else  they  will  be  broken  by  storms. 

Cannas. — Some  of  these  are  as  desirable  for  their- 
flowers  as  for  their  foliage  ;  prolong  the  bloom  by- 
cutting  away  the  stalks  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 
unless  seeds  are  wanted. 

Dahlias  need  careful  tying,  and  the  larger 
branches  may  need  separate  stakes ;  the  stems 
break  readily ;  the  flowers  are  heavy,  especially 
when  wet,  and  unless  well  cared  for,  they  will  be 
wrecked  just  when  they  should  be  most  showy. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  may  often  be  advan¬ 
tageously  transplanted  in  autumn,  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  under  Orchard.  Many  prefer  this  season 
for  the  removal  of  Evergreens  ;  success  with  these 
depends  quite  as  much  upon  how  as  upon  when  it 
is  done,  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  drying  of  the, 
roots  being  essential  at  any  season. 

<jJi-eenIio«ise  and  Window  Plants. 

All  plants  in  pots  should  be  in  the  condition  of 
an  army  waiting  orders — ready  for  a  move  at  any 
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minute.'  If  houses  and  all  their  belongings  are  not 
in  readiness,  there  is  now  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Soils,  Hits,  and  whatever  other  materials  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  needed,  should  be  at  hand  under  cover. 

In  bringing  in  Plants  it  is  best  to  do  it  before  a 
cool  spell  makes  it  necessary,  as  they  can  be  exam¬ 
ined  and  cleaned  of  insects  if  need  be.  Begin  with 
the  most  tender,  and  bring  them  in  gradually. 
House  plants  should  not  go  to  their  quarters  in  the 
living-room  at  once,  but  be  placed  in  a  room  where 
the  windows  can  be  left  open  all  night,  if  need  be, 
and  thus  gradually  accustom  them  to  confinement. 

Seeds  of  Annuals  for  winter  bloom  may  be  sown 
now,  and  other  sowings  made  later;  Candytuft, 
Sweet  Alyssum  and  Mignonette,  are  always  in 
demand  for  cut  flowers. 

Hanging  Baskets  may  be  filled  and  furnished,  and 
kept  on  the  veranda  until  time  to  take  them  in. 

Plants  in  open  ground,  such  as  Carnations,  Tea 
and  other  roses,  and  others,  expected  to  flower 
in  winter,  should  be  taken  up  and  potted,  and  kept 
in  a  shady  place  until  they  recover. 

Slight  Frosts  sometimes  occur  before  the  plants 
can  be  taken  in  ;  these  may  prevented  from  doing 
damage  to  even  the  very  tender  plants  by  covering 
them  with  a  sheet ;  even  a  few  newspapers  over 
the  plants  so  secured  that  they  will  not  be  blown 
away,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

- -O-O- - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Aug.  12 III,  1S78, 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TKA  NS  ACTION'S  AT  TIIIC  NEW  YORK  M  A  UK  UTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  P.arleu.  Oats, 
27(l’s«Aism'tli361,000  4.1147.000  4,384,000  251,000  291,000  1,11:5,000 
25  d’s  last  m*tli382,000  4,904,000  3,903,000  490,000  261,000  1,137,000 
Salks.  Flour.  Wheat,  thorn.  Hue.  Parley.  Outs. 

21  d’s  this  m’t, 0458,000  6,259,000  6,411,000  437,000  — -  1,507,000 

25  d’s  last  m’lh47G,0U0  6,518,000  5,151,000  570,000  98,000  1,950,000 

li.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1878.  .361,000  4.047,000  4,384.000  251,000  291,000  1,213.000 

27  days  1877.  .221.000  2,476,000  2,931,000  01,000  200,000  1,042,000 

Sai.ks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1878.  .458,000  0,259,000  6.411,000  431,000  -  1,507,000 

27  days  1877  3S3.000  2,906,000  6,113,000  351,000  163,000  1,290,000 
3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  12. 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Peas. 

hbls. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

78. 

1,508,205 

27:101,173  18,239,911  2 

,561,907 

,515,149  2 

086.031 

306,112 

77 

712, 70S 

5,252,059 

4,676,357 

856,034 

718,855 

102,618 

170,337 

76: 

1,164,721 

11.575,520 

8,844,000 

691,000 

2S.100 

302,000 

455,98  4 

75. 

1,129,0)1 

14,050,208 

7,225.590 

120,103 

165 

75,147 

229,590 

74. 

1,305,480 

23,290,750 

14,513.41 1 

531.001 

320 

72,311 

263,8-3 

78. 

791,998 

9,278,612 

7,669,335 

327,970 

19,226 

20,839 

92,496 

72. 

547,794 

5,479,949 

14.572,323 

510,678 

22,660 

29.706 

123,093 

71. 

1,095,079 

10,556,653 

6.341,032 

71,309 

81,797 

16,764 

— 

70. 

1.009,227 

10, 836, *357 

220,647 

65,731 

— 

1 1 ,205 

- . 

69. 

812,764 

9,099,803 

1,53  (.077 

72,811 

— 

42,727 

— 

6$. 

573,091 

3,209,201 

4,903,ST2 

158,073 

— 

40,613 

— 

A.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  hush.  hush.  hush.  hush.  bush. 
Aug.  13,  ’78.  .1.126,813  59S.736  62,647  203,224  472,366  137.003 

July  II, ’78. .-1,591, 132  '  720,784  138,853  174,000  207.769  003,075 

Juilfeio,  ’7S.. 1,487, 700  616,623  148,889  197,507  603,153  233,285 

Mav  7,  1378..  748,190  '203,020  75,229  207,576  570,293  253,327 

Apr. 15,1878.  .1,370,081  541.643  106,375  390.861  857,273  253,434 

Mar. 11, 1878  .1,039,371  430,484  114,300  060,145  1,090,897  275.705 

Feb.  11, 1878..  1,074, 035  774,470  208, SI0  831,673  1,415.633  318,079 

Jan.  10, 1878.. 2, 586, 715  105,909  2S6.333  913,898  1.087.885  321,414 

.Dec.  10,1877.  .2.844.982  1.723.229  899,077  864.787  1,879.052  358.849 

Nov.  5, 1877..  984,374  2,043.502  160.910  368,429  1,770,759  328.3S8 

May  7,1877..  761, 6S6  468,809  193,016  174,375  317,831  291,654 

Fel).  7, 1877.. 3, 083, 819  2,302,261  314,112  071.114  956,114  388.605 

■Tan.  8.  1817.. 3,668, 010  3.077,504  341,750  905,615  1.083,104  425,406 

Dec.  11, 1876.. 3, 110.283  3,385,554  218.841  873,810  1,189,823,512.041 
Apr.  10,1870.  .3:3933)14  232,140  68,129  200,381  706.282  436,942 

Jam  10,1876.. 5,802, 393  663,982  100,741  325,191  i,OS0,300  307, 43S 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 
igation  to  Aug.  7; 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bids.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush. 

1878  3,100  9,850,000  10,114.000  715,  01  304,000  2,221.000  197.000 

1877.-3,11)0  1.534,700  8,885,100  192,900  3S9.700  970,300  277,500 

1876.  .13.700  7,597,500  2,  65,000  327.000  11  1,500  1.791.200  305,500 

1875.  .27,200  7,504,600  1,932,200  08.700  -  1.023.200  456.500 

1874.. 35, 1U0  11,590,000  9,705,200  189,800  71,000  1,216,100  350,300 

Gold  has  been  up  to  100%.  and  down  to  100%,  closing 
Aug.  12,  at  100%,  hs  against  100%  on  July  13;  10076  011 
June  13  ;  100J  on  May  13  ;  100%  on  April  17  ;  10214  on  Jan. 
12 ;  103  on  Dec.  12 ;  102%  on  November  12  ;  103  on  October 

12;  and  104%  011  July  12,  1877 _ An  active  business  has 

been  reported  in  Breadstuff's,  mainly  for  home  use.  and 
export,  but  to  an  important  extent  also  on  speculative 
account.  Prices  have  fluctuated  frequently  and  widely, 
influenced  chiefly  by  the  unfavorable  tenor  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  crop  and  weather  reports,  and  the  use  made  of  these 
to  promote  speculative  interests,  especially  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Chicago  markets,  where  Spring  Wheat  has 
been  ruling  much  higher,  relatively,  than  on  the  sea¬ 
board,  thus  impeding  the  outward  movement.  Receipts 
of  Grain,  however,  have  been  recently  on  the  increase  at 
the  more  prominent  points  of  accumulation  in  the  inte- 
riot- — notably  so  of  new  crop  Winter — and  more  liberal 


also  at  (his  port.  Toward  the  close,  the  general  market 
here  has  shown  more  flrmn.ss,  with  a  rather  confident 
inquiry  for  shipment,  chiefly  for  Winter  Wheat,  steamer 
and  sailing  vessels  grades  of  Corn,  prime  Rye,  and  No.  2 
Chicago  Oats.  Home  trade  requirements  have  been  fair, 
though,  as  a  rule,  not  very  urgent.  Spring  Wheat  Flour 
lias  been  advanced  sharply,  during  the  month,  closing 
strong  in  price,  on  much  lighter  offerings,  particularly  of 

the  Minnesota  Extras _ Provisions  have  been  in  more 

demand,  and  prices  have  been  generally  quoted  higher. 

_ Wool  has  been  more  freely  purchased  at  firmer  prices, 

holders  of  desirable  qualities  of  domestic  showing  much 

more  confidence _ Cotton  has  been  quoted  rather  dearer, 

on  a  livelier  business . Seeds  have  been  attracting 

more  attention  ;  and  prime  rough  Flaxseed  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  to  an  important  aggregate  for  August  and  early 
September  deliveries,  at  $1.35®$!. 40,  closing  at  $1.40 
bush — Ilay,  Straw,  and  Hops  have  been  quiet  at  irregular 
prices. . .  .Naval  Stores  and  Petroleum,  less  freely  dealt  in, 
and  quoted  weaker  in  prices...  Groceries,  fairly  active  ; 
Coffee,  firmer;  Sugars  and  Molasses,  lower...  .Ocean 
Freights  have  been  more  active,  especially  in  the  Grain 
and  Petroleum  interests,  opening  higher,  but  closing 

weaker . Grain  rates  by  steam  to  Liverpool  closedAug. 

12th  at  7  'Ad.  (about  15  cents)  per  bushel ;  Glasgow,  G  %rt.; 
London',  6  !.RL;  Bristol,  7<L;  Hull,  8 d.\  the  Continent,  8® 
9%c?.;  by  sail  to  Liverpool,  6%@,7 il.\  London.  G®6%d.  ^1 
bush.  Flour  to  Liverpool,  by  steam,  2c’.  6 d.  (about  GO 
cents  bbl.);  by  sail  at  2s.;  London,  2s.  3d.,  and  by 
steam,  2s.  (id. ;  Bristol,  by  steam,  2s.  9d.@3s.,  and  sail,  2s. 
4%d.@-2s.  (id.  per  bbl.  Provisions  by  steam  to  Liverpool, 
30s.@lo«.  per  ton.  Butter,  in  refrigerators,  125s.  Cotton, 
by  sail,  V32 <1 •>  and  steam,  54 <1.  lb.  Grain,  by  sail,  for 
Cork  and  orders,  at  5s.  9d.(u>G$.  per  quarter  (S  bushels), 
and  to  Continental  ports,  5s.  4%ff.@6s.  9 d.;  and  from 
Philadelphia  for  Cork  and  orders,  Gs.  3d!  ,  from  Baltimore 
for  Cork  and  orders,  Gs.  3cL@Gs.  6 d.,  and  Philadelphia 
for  Lisbon,  Wheat  in  bags,  at  10%c.  bush. 


iVew  Verk  l/ive-^ioek  Markets. 


receipts. 


week  ending  Beeves. 

July  22 .  10,960 

July  29 . 12,198 

Aug.  5 . 12,371 

Aug.  12  8,325 

Total  for  4  Weeks.  .43,854 
do.forprev.  5  IKeeA-s  50,715 


CotoSi 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

54 

3,686 

20,563 

22,703 

85 

93 

3,011 

28,714 

19,421 

4,346 

34,095 

20.691 

105 

3,750 

26,290 

21,628 

337 

14,793 

115,608 

84.443 

271 

21,010 

131,923 

138,450 

)es.  Cows.  Calves 

.  Sheep. 

Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 10,963  84  3,698  28,917  21,111 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..10,143  54  4,202  26,384  27,090 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month  .11,548  41  4,853  28,708  33,862 


ESceves.— 1 The  market  has  been  a  poor  one  the  past 
month.  The  heavy  receipts,  and  the  so-called  “  under 
consumption  ”  together,  brought  prices  down  to  the  low 
average  of  8!4c.;  the  fall  being  most  on  poor  stock,  of 
which  many  lots  have  been  carried  over  from  week  to 
week  wanting  buyers.  To  make  things  worse,  the 
foreign  trade  has  fallen  off,  one  or  two  shippers  having 
suspended  operations,  and  others,  looking  in  vain  for 
profits,  are  reducing  their  business.  As  the  month  neared 
the  dose  receipts  fell  off— the  last  week  nearly  one-third, 
and  prices  recovered  a  little.  Still  the  toDc  of  the  market 
was  bad,  and  with  everything  in  favor  of  sellers  but  a 
small  advance  was  made.  For  once,  however,  the  pens 
were  left  empty,  and  stocks  were  cleared  off,  and  that 
was  a  gain.  Prices  at  the  close  were  10%c.  $  ib  for 
extra  steers  of  1,350  fils. ,  estimated  57  lbs.  to  the  100; 
10c.  1,298  Ib  steers,  same  estimate  ;  !)%c.  $  1,280  lbs., 

estimated  5Gibs.  to  the  100;  8%@8%c.  for  lighter  cattle, 
and  0%(§)7e.  tp  lb  for  Texans  of  55  lbs.  to  the  100.  A  lot 
of  bulls  were  sold  at  $2. GO  |9  100  lbs.,  live  weight. 
Dressed  beef  soid  at  6c.@8c.  vjj?  lb  for  natives,  and  4c.(§4 
6c..  lb  for  Texans. 


The  prices  for  the  past  four 
week  ending  Range. 

July  22 . 7  mO'/.c.- 

July  29 . 7%@10%C. 

Aug.  5 .  «%@10%c. 

Aug.  12 .  6%@10%c. 


weeks  were  as  follows : 


Large  Sales. 

A  ver. 

8%@  9%c. 

9  c. 

8%®10  c. 

9%c. 

8  ©  9  c. 

8%e. 

9  @10  c. 

9  c. 
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3 

30 
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1 

26 
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26 
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© 
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© 
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© 
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© 

60 
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39 
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© 
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1 

40 

Siiga  a— Refi’g  &  Grocery  79  lb 

Mon asses.  Culm.  Tftgal . 

New  Orleans,  78  gal . 

Coffee—  l;io(Gohl) . 

Touacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,?Ub. 

Seeil  Leaf,  78  lb . 

'Voou—  Domestic  Fleece,  78  lb 

Domestic,  pulled.  78  lb . 

California,  spring  clip . 

California  fall  clip . 

Tallow,  78  Ib  . 

Oie-Oake— Tli  ton  _ 

Pork — Mess,  78  barrel . 

Exlra  Prime,  78  barrel.  . 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

Baud,  in  tres.  &  this.  78  100  lb 

Butter— State.  78  lb . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  $  lb. 
Cheese.  .  .  ...... 

Eggs— Fresh. 78  dozen  ..  .... 

Poultry—  Fowls,  $  lb . 

Chickens.  79  ib . 

Penn.,  78  ft. . . /. . . 

Turkeys— 78  lb . 

Geese,  78  pair .  . 

Ducks,  78  pair . /. . ;.. 

Roosters,  ?!  ft . 

Pigeons,  wild,  78  doz . 

Squads,  per  dozen  . 

Apples— new, 79  barrel . 
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Pears,  78  bbl .  1  50  ©  4  50 

Peaches,  crate .  40  ©  3  50 

Currants,  ^9  lb .  3  @  8 

Blackberries,  78  qt .  6  ©  10. 

Plums,  finish . . .  2  50  @4  00 

Gooseberries,  78  bbl _  ..  2  75  @5  50 

Whortleberries,  $  busli.. .  3  50  @4  25 

Peanuts,  domestic,  71'  bush..  1  30  ©  1  55 

Beans— 79  bushel . 

.Melons,  per  100 . 

Parishes,  new,  71 100  bun... . 

Peas— Green,  7*  bush . 

Canada,  111  bond,  71  bu 

”  78  bag . 

Potatoes,  new,  78  bbl 
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Beets,  79  100 hunches .  1  CO  ©  1  25  1  00  © 


50 


Turnips  71  bbl 

white,  78  100  bunches. 

Broom-oorn . 

SprxACir,  7*  bbl . —  . 

Tomatoes.  7*  basket  . . 

Cauliflower,  78  bbl .  150 

Cah3  tGEs— new,  71  bill .  2  00  @6  00 

Onions— 79  bbl .  —  @  — 

78  crate .  60  ©  65 

Guf.en  Corn,  77 100 .  —  @  — 

Lettuce.  71  bbl .  25  ©  75 

String  Beans,  79  bbl .  75  ©  1  25 

Cucumbers.  71  '00  .  50  ©  2  00 

Carrots,  new,  79  100  bunches  —  ©  — 


1  25  ©  3  25  1  23  ©  3  25 

-  -  - 00 

©  50 

©  — 
@  18 
©  1  75 
©  1  50 
.  .  ©  1  50 
75  ©  1  00 
—  ©  - 
3!  4®  7h 

—  ©  - 
30  @  1  00 

1  00  @5  00 

2  00  ©  6  00 
50  ©  1  25 


—  ©  1  00 
2  00  ©  3  00 
3  'A©  7 


60  ©  75 

50  @  1  25 
75  ®  1  00 
75  ©  2  00 
1  00  @  — 


Cows. — After  a  struggle  to  maintain  prices,  dealers 
have  been  lorced  to  give  way,  and  the  best  cows  have 
sold  for  $G0@$G5.  Ordinary  milkers  sell  for  $30  to  $35. 
Stock  is  coming  in  too  freely  for  the  light  demand. 

Calves. — The  trade  m  veals  has  been  dull,  but  prices 
have  held  their  own,  and  prime  veals  sold  for  6%c.  fi>, 
with  7c.  for  extra.  Good  to  fair  brought  5@6%c.,  and 
grass  and  buttermilk  calves  at  3%@4%c.  lb. 

SHieep  and  I.amfos. — Buyers  have  done  what  they 
pleased  in  the  sheep  market;  no  reasonable  offer  has 
been  refused.  The  market  closed  more  depressed  than 
at  the  beginning  ot  the  month.  The  dead  moat  market' 
is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Prime  heavy  sheep  were  taken 
last  week  at  4%c.@5c.  <j$  Ib  for  export  ;  fair  to  good  sold 
for  3%c.®4%c.  <p  lb  live  weight.  Lambs  brought  $4.25 
(H>$G  per  100  lbs.  Stock  ewes  brought  $4  100  fibs. 

Swine  have  been  steady  through  the  month,  closing 
at  4%c.  lb  for  live  and  5%@6%c.  $  B>  for  dressed. 
Market  pigs  brought  G%c.  ^  lb. 

The  ISorsc  Market. — The  horse  market  has  been 
extremely  dull.  There  is  no  sale  for  green  animals  this 
hot  weather,  as  they  can  not  stand  the  unusual  work  on 
the  hot  city  streets.  Old  veterans,  which  are  (Lily  dying 
off,  have  their  places  filled  by  younger  animals,  but  no 
purchases  are  made  that  can  be  avoided.  In  Ibe  week 
ending  Aug.  12th,  -65  head  were  exported,  and  2  fill-blood 
Norman  stallions,  2  mares,  and  a  colt,  were  imported 
through  Robt,  Stoddard’s  bonded  stables.  A  valuable 
trotting  horse,  valued  at  $9,000,  was  also  imported  the 
same  week.  In  a  few  weeks  the  usual  fall  demand  will 
be  looked  for,  and  business  may  be  more  active.  No 
useful  quotations  can  be  given  at  present. 


Prices  of  Peed. 

Brail,  per  ton . $18.00© $20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton.. . . . .  19.00©  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . .  15.00@  21.00 

Einseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  44.00©  41.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25,50©  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  Ib . . .  3©  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.  1. Peruv.  CuanolO  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  79  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47  50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  71  ton,  cargo  H  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c. .  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  77  ton .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  P.aw  Bone,. .  .55.00 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1.000  lbs  20.14 

do.  do.  do.  Grain  and  Grass,  71  1,000  tts.  25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.50 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton.  42.00 

do.  do.  do.  extra  fine _  do.  40.00 

do.  do.  do.  fine .  .  do.  38.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

Stockbviclge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre .  20.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.00 

“  Rye  do  do  10.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  15.00 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potasb  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9%c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  3'(@4  c. 

do.  do.  (pptasli  27%  per  cent) .per  lb..  1%@2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potasb  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton . $ ) 5.i.0@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  peril) _  2  @2%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  c.©4%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  Ib .  4%c.@5  c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  14  per  cent)  per  ton . $45.00@50.00 
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•containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
( type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


A  Woman  Farmer  at  Valley  Springs,  Dakota, 
■who  deserves  success,  wrote  to  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Sons,  in  regard  to  their  wheat  prizes,  as  follows :  “  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  in  writing  to  you  yesterday,  that  you 
might  think  it  singular  that  a  woman  should  write  you 
for  seed  in  order  to  compete  with  men  for  a  prize.  To 
convince  you  that  I  mrt  not  incompetent  to  try,  I  will 
mention  a  few  items  of  the  work  I  have  accomplished 
already  :  We  lost  all  we  had,  by  fire,  and  came  West,  to 
make  a  new  home.  As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  claim 
could  be  broken  up  and  made  suitable,  I  commenced  put¬ 
ting  out  forest  trees  and  small  fruits,  as  far  as  I  could 
■command  the  means  to  purchase.  The  first  year  I  rode 
nine  miles  on  horseback  to  the  nearest  timber ;  took  up, 
brought  home,  and  set  out  four  hundred  forest  trees. 
The  next  year  I  sot  out  four  hundred  feet  of  willow  hedge, 
besides  currants,  blackberries,  strawberries,  and  rasp¬ 
berries  ;  the  next  year  a  large  lot  of  asparagus,  pie-plant, 
one  hundred  raspberries,  and  eighty  dwarf  cherry  trees. 
This  year  I  shall  complete  seven  hundred  feet  of  willow 
hedge,  set  one  hundred  raspberries,  two  hundred  straw¬ 
berries,  and  make  a  large  garden,  and  flower  beds,  be¬ 
sides  doing  my  own  housework  for  four  persons.  Won’t 
yon  please  permit  me  to  try  for  a  prize  ?  ”  She  was  placed 
in  the  list  of  competitors,  and  we  hope  to  record  her  as 
first  prize  winner. 

Manual  of  the  Apiary,  by  A.  J.  Cook,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Entomology  in  the  Mich.  Ag’l.  College.  The 
author  is  known  to  us  as  an  earnest  student,  and  excel¬ 
lent  observer,  and  has  in  the  present  work  given  the  lat¬ 
est  views  as  to  the  physiology  of  the  bee,  and  the  recent 
improvements  in  bee-keeping.  Like  a  true  naturalist, 
he  does  not  assume  to  know  everything,  but  all  through 
the  work  gives  credit  to  other  authors  and  reference  to 
other  works,  where  particular  topics  are  treated  more  in 
detail.  The  work,  28G  pages,  abundantly  illustrated,  is 
sent  from  this  office,  postpaid,  for  $1.25. 

Hmw  Strawberries  are  Sold  in  Belgium.— 

Our  correspondent  “  G.  W.  W.  II.”  writes  from  Frank¬ 
fort  :  In  travelling  through  Belgium  in  June,  strawberries 
are  brought  to  the  car  windows  at  every  station— luscious 
great  berries,  some  red,  some  white,  often  as  large  as  a 
pullet’s  egg,  and  temptingly  displayed  in  shallow  baskets, 
made  of  split  willow,  in  the  form  given  in  the  engraving. 
Baskets  of  this  shape  seem  to  us  well  deserving  of  intro¬ 
duction  in  America.  The  construction  is  simple,  strong, 
and  inexpensive.  A  single  willow  withe  forms  the  handle 
and  middle  support  of  the  bottom  ;  a  second  withe  bent 


to  a  circle  forms  the  rim  ;  and  four  others,  i.  e.,  two  on 
either  side  between  the  middle  piece  and  rim.  complete 
the  foundation  into  which  thin  strips  are  braided.  The 
depth  is  only  a  quarter  inch,  diameter  three  inches.  On 
the  bottom  are  a  few  fresh  grape  leaves  on  which  are 
placed  the  berries,  nearly  all  of  them  exposed  to  view. 

“Ferns  In  Their  Monies,  and  Ours,”  is 

the  attractive  title  of  a  work  on  Ferns,  and  their  Culture, 
by  John  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  If  the  welcome 
accorded  to  a  work  is  in  proportion  to  the  need  for  it, 
this  should  meet  with  a  large  and  rapid  sale,  for  there  is 
no  special  work  for  which  there  have  been  so  many  in¬ 
quiries  as  for  one  on  ferns.  It  is  not  easy  to  couceive 
how  this  demand  could  be  more  acceptably  met  than  by 
the  book  in  question.  While  those  who  cultivate  ferns 


may  not  care  to  give  much  study  to  their  botanical  char¬ 
acters,  every  intelligent  person  will  wish  to  know  what 
constitutes  a  Fern,  and  how  it  differs  from  other  plants, 
all  this  is  admirably  told  in  the  chapter  on  “  The  Life 
of  a  Fern.”  Abundant  references  are  giveu  to  those  who 
would  study  ferns  botanically,  and  an  excellent  sketch 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  given.  Having  long 
known  of  the  author  as  a  thorough  student  and  success¬ 
ful  cultivator  of  these  plants,  we  were  prepared  to  find 
in  the  practical  portions  of  his  book  the  results  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  culture  of  ferns,  under-glass  and  out  of  doors. 
The  work,  presented  in  the  neatest  possible  form,  and 
well  illustrated,  is  creditable  to  the  publishers,  the  Na¬ 
turalist’s  Agency,  Salem,  Mass.  Sent  postpaid  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  for  the  publishers’  price,  $1.50. 

A  Skirt  for  50  Cents— Seemed  to  us  so  improb¬ 
able,  that  we  ordered  a  dollar’s  worth  of  shirts  to  see 
what  they  could  be  like.  Of  course,  finer  shirts  are 
made,  but  how  even  such  shirts  as  these  are  made  for  so 
low  a  price,  still  remains  a  problem — we  give  it  up. 

Peaelies  by  Mail.— Some  six,  or  more,  corre¬ 
spondents  have  notified  us  that  they  have  sent  speci¬ 
mens  of  peaches  by  mail,  asking  our  opinion  as  to  qual¬ 
ity,  earliness,  etc.  In  no  case,  save  one ,  have  those  speci¬ 
mens  been  received.  In  this  single  case  the 
ruling  is  strange  enough.  The  sender  properly 
paid  postage  on  the  parcel ,  as  third-class  matter. 

The  parcel  came  to  us,  marked  92c— letter-rate, 
the  stamps  put  on  by  the  sender  ignored, and  the 
package  marked,  “non-mailable.” — How  it  could 
be  “  non-mailable,”  when  it  was  mailed,  and  de¬ 
livered  at  letter-rates— or  why  the  post-stamps 
put  on  by  the  sender  should  go  for  nothing — 
be  confiscated,  as  it  were,  are  among  those 
things  that  “no  feller  can  find  out.”  It  may 
be  that  wo  shall  some  day  have  a  postal  law 
that  both  the  people  who  use  the  mails  and 
the  Washington  “powers”  will  understand  alike — until 
then  we  must  endure  with  what  patience  we  may. 

AvticHiokes  for  Hog-Food.— A  circular  from 
“E.  F.  Brockway,”  of  Ainsworth,  Iowa,  offering  Artichoke 
tubers  for  sale  for  planting,  reminds  us  that  this  root  is 
an  excellent  food  for  hogs,  for  which  purpose  it  is  now 
quite  extensively  grown  in  some  sections;  they  are  more 
nutritive  than  any  ordinary  vegetable,  save  the  potato,  and 
nearly  equal  that  chief  of  vegetables.  Under  systematic 
culture  they  are  easily  grown,  and  yield  large  crops — even 
as  high  as  800  bushels  per  acre  having  been  raised,  and 
1,500  to  2,000  bushels  per  acre  yields  are  claimed  in  some 
instances.  They  are  planted  like  potatoes,  in  spring,  on 
light  dry  land,  and  cultivated  the  same  as  corn.  Of 
course  this  is  the  plant  known  as  “Jerusalem  Artichoke,” 
a  variety  of  which  is  offered  as  the  “  Brazilian  Artichoke.” 


line  all  round.  To  prevent  soiling  the  lamp  or  table,  the 
charred  part  can  be  pinched  of  mainly,  giving  it  a  final 
smoothing  rub.  The  dark  portion  that  will  not  rub  off. 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  unburned  parts,  and  will  light 
more  quickly.  When  impure  oil  is  used,  the  wick  be¬ 
comes  coated  all  through  with  dust  or  dirt;  and  when  this 
accumulates  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  ascent  of  the  oil, 
a  new  wick  is  essential. 

A  TTurulp  Topping  and  Fulling  Maclaine 

is  extensively  used  in  England,  where  the  turnip  is  one 
of  the  principal  crops  grown  on  all  slock  farms.  The  in¬ 
creased  acreage  devoted  to  the  crop  in  this  country  cre¬ 
ates  ademand  for  some  simple  machine  for  harvesting  it. 
We  reproduce  an  illustration  from  the  “Agricultural 
Gazette”  (Eng),  of  one  known  as  “  Hunter’s  Turnip-Top¬ 
ping  and  Tailing  Machine,”  which  is  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  said  to  be  effective  in  operation,  and  is  self-act¬ 
ing.  “  In  a  neat  wrought-iron  frame,  two  saws  are  fixed  to 
guides,  which  run  on  the  crown  of  the  turnip,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  saws  from  cutting  or  bleeding  the  root.  The 
whole  is  hinged  to  the  frame  at  one  end,  and  fastened  by 
means  of  a  chain  to  the  other,  so  that  the  cutting  saws 
adapt  themselves  to  the  variously-sized  roots.  At  the 
back  end  of  the  machine,  and  well  clear  of  the  saws,  is  a 
cast-steel  concave  blade  or  shear,  which  lifts  the  root 


without  cutting,  so  that  by  the  use  of  this  implement,  a 
crop  oF  turnips  and  sweedes  can  be  lifted  and  topped 
with  much  despatch.  It  is  also  made  double.”  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  machine  is  not  patented  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  so  simple,  that  any  good  mechanic,  by  the  aid 
of  a  blacksmith,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  one. 

Oaponizing;. — “F.  E.,”  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  Young 
fowls  cannot  safely  be  caponized  after  they  arc  3  months 
old.  When  of  6  or  8  pounds  weight  there  is  more  risk  than 
when  they  weigh  half  that.  Capons  frequently  weigh  10  to 
1G  pounds,  and  sell  for  much  more  than  common  fowls. 
For  the  price  of  the  instruments  write  to  II.  II.  Stoddard, 
Hartford,  Conn.  “Philadelphia  dry  picked”  poultry 
doesn’t  come  from  that  city,  but  from  Bucks  and  Berks 
Counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  districts,  for  which 
the  nearest  market  is  Philadelphia. 


Tlie  Best  Lamp  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
“  German  Student  Lamp,”  or  some  one  constructed  on 
the  same  principle.  These  lamps  are  made  in  America 
better  than  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hinrichs  says  the  proper 
name  is  “  St.  Germain.”  These  have  a  reservoir  of  oil  so 
arranged,  that  whenever  the  oil  around  the  wick  sinks 
so  much  as  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  a  bubble  of  air  enters 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  and  lets  down  more  oil.  A 
lamp  flame  is  fed  by  oil  ascending  by  capillary  attraction 
through  the  wick.  In  the  common  lamp,  as  the  oil  burns 
away,  it  has  further  to  rise,  and  feeds  slower,  and  as  the 
wicks  are  not  uniform,  and  are  often  clogged,  the  light 
both  diminishes  and  is  unsteady.  In  the  Student  Lamp 
all  this  is  obviated  ;  there  is  a  clear,  steady  light  as  long 
as  the  reservoir  holds  a  spoonful  of  oil.  Such  lamps  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  light  of  gas,  which,  owing  to  con¬ 
stantly  varying  pressure,  is  always  unsteady,  straining 
the  eyes,  even  when  it  is  not  flickering.  As  to  economy, 
our  “  family  expense  book”  shows  for  the  same  quarter 
in  the  year,  that  after  introducing  the  Student  Lamp 
through  the  house,  kitclrep  included,  and  using  Pratt’s 
Astral  Oil,  bought  at  the  regular  price,  through  the 
grocer,  we  had  a  better  light  at  one-tenth  the  expense  of 
gas.  By  the  way,  there  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
old  ball-and-pin  valve,  in  lamps  constructed  on  the  above 
principle.  A  cut-off  is  attached  to  the  discharge  tube  at 
the  base  of  the  reservoir,  which  also  has  a  catch  at  the 
side  that  not  only  stops  the  churning  motion  but  also 
prevents  its  being  lifted  out  until  it.  is  turned  so  as  to 
close  the  discharge  tube.  After  filling  and  replacing,  a 
quarter  turn  opens  the  bottom.  This  arrangement  is  safer 
and  more  convenient,  as  it  avoids  the  usual  dripping  or 
spilling  of  oil,  and  prevents  any  over-flowing  of  the  wick. 

Trimming;  ILamps— The  Best  Way,  by  far, 
is  not  to  trim  them  at  all.  It  is  is  very  difficult  to  cut  the 
wick  evenly  all  round,  and  any  portion  or  point  left 
higher  than  the  rest,  gives  an  irregular  flame,  if  not 
smoke.  All  that  is  needed,  is  to  remove  the  thoroughly 
charred  portion  at  the  top.  Turn  the  wick  up  just  enough 
to  expose  this  part,  and  rub  it  off  with  a  cloth  or  with  soft 
paper ;  the  top  of  the  wick  will  then  be  even  with  the  fire 


Merino  Rams.-“ff.  II.  O.,”  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  would  not  pay  a  breeder  of  prize  Merinos  to  raise  them 
for  £5  a  head.  That  is  about  the  mutton  price  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  native  sheep.  A  good  Merino  ram  cannot  be  raised 
for  less  than  $15  to  $50,  according  to  the  breeding  value 
of  the  stock.  The  latter  price  is  very  moderate  for  an 
animal  that  will  add  a  value  of  at  least  one  dollar  for  each 
of  tiic  lambs  he  may  sire — GO  to  80,  from  50  ewes  each  year. 
They  can  bo  procured  of  advertisers  in  this  Journal. 

u  Mouse  Flans  for  55verylbo»ly,”  by  S.  B. 

Reed,  Corona,  L.  T.,  N.  Y.  The  House  Plans  which 
have  formed  a  marked  feature  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  the  past  three  volumes,  have  differed 
from  most  such  plans  in  _  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  one  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  prac¬ 
tice.  They  have  not  been  the  ideals  of  an  architect,  but 
represent  houses  that  have  actually  been  bnilt.  The 
work  abounds  in  a  great  number  of  practical  common- 
sense  suggestions,  convenient  and  useful  devices,  many 
of  them  original  ones.  Another  most  useful  feature  is 
the  estimate  of  cost,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  so 
that  one  may  calculate  from  the  price  of  lumber  at  any 
given  time  or  place,  within  a  few  dollars  of  the  outlay 
required.  These  plans  cover  such  a  wide  range  as  to 
style  and  cost,  that  they  may  be  properly  designated 
“  for  everybody,”  as  the  needs  of  those  who  can  afford 
only  a  $250  cottage  are  as  carefully  provided  for  as  those 
who  invest  $8,000  or  more  in  a  handsome  mansion.  There 
is  not  only  this  wide  range  of  prices,  but  an  equally  wide 
variety  in  styles,  and  while  none  are  overloaded  with  or¬ 
namentation,  costly  at  first,  and  more  co  ;tly  to  keep  in 
repair,  the  pleasing  aspect  of  the  dwelling  is  regarded  in 
even  the  humblest  of  the  designs.  The  many  persons, 
builders  and  others  who  have  purchased  hound  volumes 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  solely  for  the  sake  of 
these  plans,  and  all  others  who  wish  really  practical  de¬ 
signs  for  dwellings,  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  those  who  are  to  live  in  thorn,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  they  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
form  of  a  Book  with  the  above  title.  The  engravings, 
on  the  heavy  tinted  paper,  with  the  careful  printing 
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that  can  be  given  to  a  book,  appear  to  much 
better  advantage  than  they  possibly  could  in  the 
rapid  pressworkof  the  newspaper,  and  while"  they  form  a 
most  useful,  they  make  a  really  elegant  book.  There 
are  40  designs,  each  illustrated  by  a  perspective  view  or 
elevation,  and. plans  for  each  floor,  besides  numerous 
engravings  to  illustrate  details  of  construction,  when 
needed.  All  is  made  so  plain  by  description  and  illustra¬ 
tion,  that  any  one  of  ordinary  mechanical  ability  can 
build  from  anyone  of  the  designs.  Being  “for  every¬ 
body,”  it  is  sent  at  the  low  price  of  $1.50,  postpaid. 


by  the  time  the  second  half  of  the  year  has  fairly  begun. 
The  essays  read  at  the  meetings,  and  the  discussions  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  are  of  interest,  and  that  interest  is 
not  decreased  by  their  prompt,  appearance  in  a  neat  And 
carefully  prepared  volume.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
present  Secretary,  Robt.  Manning,  Esq. 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  353. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Kates  Reduced  !— Our  readers  will  see  by  an  an¬ 
nouncement  on  page  321,  that  there  has  been  an  essential 
reduction  in  the  subscription  rates  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  This  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  enlarge  our  circle 
of  readers,  and  the  editors  will  spare  no  effort  to  make 
the  paper  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  family,  however 
large  it  be. 

“Tallis  on  Manures.” — This  work,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Harris,  which  was  announced  some  two  months 
ago,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  time  this  reaches  our 
readers.  It  was  stated  that  one  of  its  most  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  was  the  presentation  of  the  elaborate  tables  of  the 
remarkable  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  England.  The 
sole  value  of  such  tables  consists  in  their  accuracy.  The 
composition  and  correction  of  these  consumed  so  much 
time  that  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  the  work  at  so 
early  a  day  as  was  expected.  However,  a  work  on  ma¬ 
nures  is,  unlike  one  upon  many  other  agricultural  topics, 
seasonable  at  any  time,  and  we  feel  sure  that  this  will 
have  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  large  circle  of  readers 
who  have  already  known  the  author  through  his  other 
writings.  This  is  not  especially  a  work  on  fertilizers, 
but  on  manures,  in  the  widest  and  broadest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  its  teachings,  while  in  accordance  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  facts  in  science,  are  divested  as  far  as  possible 
of  technicalities  and  of  all  show  of  what  the  Deacon 
would  call  “  scientific  larnin,”  but  are  conveyed  in  that 
pleasant,  colloquial  manner  which  his  “Walks  and 
Talks,”  and  “  Talks  on  Crops”  have  made  familiar  to  so 
many.  Where  pleasant  reading  and  sound  teaching  are 
so  happily  combined  as  in  the  present  work,  it  can  not 
fail  to  be  widely  useful  in  its  effects  upon  farm  practice. 
Pages  354.  Sent  by  .mail  for  $1.50. 

“  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home.”— Just  as 
shorter  days  and  cooler  nights  remind  us  that  preparations 
for  our  “Winter  Greeneries”  must  soon  be  made,  here 
comes  the  needed  work  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  to  tell 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  The  author,  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Johnson,  D.D.,  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  has  not  brought 
together  all  he  knew,  and  all  that  he  could  find  that  any 
one  else  knew,  in  one  promiscuous  and  confusing  jum¬ 
ble,  and  called  it  “  Window  Gardening,”  but  has  given 
an  account  of  his  own  “  winter  greeneries,”  and  told  it 
all  so  pleasantly  and  plainly,  that  they  must  be  dull  in¬ 
deed  who  cannot  follow  in  his  steps  to  something  like 
his  success.  “Attempt  only  what  can  be  done  well,”  is 
not  enjoined  anywhere  in  the  work,  that  we  recollect, 
but  that  is  the  idea  that  pervades  it.  There  is  nothing 
advised  beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  moderate  means, 
and  whoever  will  follow  his  simple  teachings  may  hope 
to  attain  a  success  approaching  the  author’s  own,  as 
shown  in  the  fine  illustrations  of  his  beautifully  “  em¬ 
bowered  study.”  The  title  of  the  work  conveys  his 
method ;  green  in  the  form  of  ivies  and  other  climbers, 
green  in  the  trailers  and  droopers,  green  from  above, 
green  at  the  sides,  green  in  graceful  ferns,  and  quaint 
forms,  green— cheerful  green  of  various  shades  make  up 
his  “winter  greeneries.”  Following  Nature,  he  estab¬ 
lishes  the  ground  work  of  green,  and  then,  following  the 
same  excellent  teacher,  lights  it  up  with  bits  of  color,  in 
the  way  of  bloom,  which  are  all  the  more  effective  for 
their  setting  of  green.  Then  he  does  not  thrust  a  whole 
florist's  catalogue  atone,  but  in  his  selection  of  “  Winter 
Bloomers  ”  judiciously  points  out  the  few  plants  that  one 
may  have  in  a  living-room— for  the  greenery  is  to  be  for 
and  with  the  household— and  with  any  fair  treatment 
give  flowers  in  winter.  Having  been  over  much  of  the 
same  ground  in  the  management  of  house  plants,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  author  is  as  safe  a  guide  as  he  is  a  pleasant 
one.  And  we  are  glad  that  we  have  in  “  Winter  Green¬ 
eries  at  Home  ”  a  work  that  will  do  much  towards  en¬ 
couraging  and  increasing  the  culture  of  house  plants,  by 
showing  the  beginners  how  to  begin.  The  work  is 
handsomely  illustrated,  with  views  of  the  winter  green¬ 
eries  at  home  with  the  author,  and  engravings  of  the  va¬ 
rious  ways  and  contrivances  that  his  experience  has 
suggested.  While  eminently  practical,  the  work  is 
handsome  enough  for  a  “gift  book,’1  and  is  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  $1. 

The  Massachusetts’  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  deserves  much  credit.  If  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
societies  of  its  kind,  it  is  also  the  most  active.  It  gives 
ns  its  “Transactions”  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1878, 


If  one  fraud  has  been  more 
thoroughly  exposed  than 
another,  it  is  Clark  &  Co., 
“Claim  Adjusters.”  We  be¬ 
gan  to  show  their  methods, 
under  various  aliases, 
last  year,  and  there  has  been 
scarcely  a  month  this  year 
in  which  some  new  phase 
of  their  operations  did  not 
call  for  a  new  warning.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  Clark  &  Co.  have 
become  so  conspicuously 
notorious  that  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  have  taken  them  up, 
and  if  there  is  a  concern 
that  has  been  widely  adver¬ 
tised — after  a  fashion— it  is 
this.  Yet  Clark  &  Co.  are 
good  judges  ol"  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  they  know  that  but 
few  people,  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number,  read,  and  of  those  who  do  read,  a  very 
small  proportion  recollect  what  they  have  seen  for  any 
length  of  time ;  they  also  know  that  a  large  share  of  man¬ 
kind  feel  flattered  at  being  addressed  personally,  by  let¬ 
ter,  and  if  this  letter  contains  a  tempting  bait,  in  which 
the  hook  is  cleverly  concealed,  they  stand  a  good  chance 
to  get  some  bites,  so  this  remarkable  firm  of 

CLARK  &  CO.  STILL  CONTINUE 

to  send  out  those  nice  letters  asking,  “  Is  this  your  sig¬ 
nature  ?”  and  will  continue  so  long  as  it  pays,  or  until 
some  one  who  finds  that  he  has  been  wronged,  will  visit 
New  York  and  enter  a  complaint.  This  is  very  unlikely 
to  happen,  as  the  letters  are,  as  a  general  tiling,  sent  to 
persons  living  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  very  amusing  to 
sec  how  particular  many  are  to  request  us  to  be  sure  to 
return  Clark  &  Co.’s  letter  which  they  have  sent  for  our 
inspection,  while  they  know  'that  they  have  invested 
in  neither  mining  stock  nor  jewelry  speculations,  feel 
that  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  something  may 
come  of  it.  and  wish  the  documents  returned.  If  these 
persons  knew  that  we  have  received  bushels  of  these  Clark 
&  Co.  letters,  they  would  not  place  much  value  on  theirs. 
_ That  remarkable 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  SECRET  SERVICE  CO. 

is  not  the  Co.  we  should  like  to  employ  on  any  “  secret 
service,”  as  the  managers,  or  whoever  run  the  concern,  do 
not  know  the  members  of  their  own  force.  Imagine  the 
surprise  of  a  business  man,  the  head  of  a  large  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  house  in  Missouri  at  receiving  such  a 
communication  as  this: 

“  Dear  Sir — As  we  consider  you  one  of  the  best  detec¬ 
tives  on  our  force,  we  desire  to  publish  your  picture  in 
our  paper,  and  also  give  you  a  favorable  notice,  for  which 
we  will  charge  you  only  $10 — the  actual  cost  of  engraving, 
the  notice  being  free.  Write  at  once." 

Then  follow  requests  for  photograph,  biographical 
sketch,  etc.  No  wonder  our  Missouri  friend  requests 
us  to  “  warn  the  public  of  these  frauds,  ”  which  we 
have  been  doing  for  some  months.  The  scheme  seems 
too  absurd  to  succeed,  yet  has  no  doubt  trapped  many. 

THE  VALUE  OF  ANT  SECRET  SERVICE 

depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  agents,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  known  to  be  agents  or  detectives.  Yet  this 
so-called  Company  has  been  appointing  “detectives” 
right  and  left,  the  chief  condition  being  that  each  shall 
subscribe  to,  and  send  $3  for  their  paper — the  rest  being 
all  promises.  Now,  they  appeal  to  the  vanity  of  their 
dupes  in  this  picture  dodge,  and  will  no  doubt  get  many 
a  poor  fellow’s  $10— who  has  not  sense  to  see  that  pub¬ 
lishing  the  portrait  of  a  “  detective  ”  is  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  absurdity _ Those  chaps  in  Calais,  Me.,  still  send 

out  letters  informing  the  recipient  how  his  name  was  ob¬ 
tained.  “Returning  from  our  mine, 

WE  MET  A  GENTLEMAN  ON  THE  CARS 

from  your  locality,  and  we  asked  him  to  give  us  the 
names  of  some  persons  who  might  take  an  interest  in 
mining,”  etc.  This  accompanies  a  circular  showing 
“  How  Fortunes  are  made  in  Mining,”  accompanied,  of 
course,  by  offers  of  the  stock  itself,  “if  applied  for  at 
once."  The  number  of  times  these  people  returned  from 
the  mines,  and  the  number  of  “  gentlemen  ”  they  met  in 
the  cars  are  beyond  computation.  Commen-eense  people 


will  ask:  “If  such  fortunes  are  to  be  made  in  your 
mines,  why  don’t  you  make  them,  and  not  spend  time 
and  money  in  writing  and  sending  sucli  transparent  stuff 
as  this  ‘gentlemen  on  the  cars?’  ” 

THIS  SEMINOLE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY, 

whose  proprietors  are  always  meeting  “  a  gentleman  ou 
the  cars,”  is  not  very  definitely  located  ;  the  circular  says, 
it  is  one  day’s  ride  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in 
Wyoming  Territory.  —  The  “Carbon  County  News” 
Rawlings,  Wyoming,  (see  “N.  Y.  Tribune”  Aug.  13,  ’78, 
p.  5),  has  very  decided  opinions  as  to  this  mining  scheme,, 
and  others  like  it.  We  advise  all  who  contemplate  in¬ 
vesting  in  these  mining  schemes  to  either  visit  the- 
locality — if  they  can  find  it — or  write  to  the  above  named 
journal  for  a  copy  giving  its  views  of  the  mines.  The 
Wyoming  people  complain  tiiat.  schemes  like  these  inter¬ 
fere  witii  the  development  of  the  real  mineral  riches  of 
the  Territory. 

DO  HUMBUGS,  LIKE  COMETS, 

have  their  periods  of  reappearing?  This  would  seem  so 
from  the  fact  that  every  now  and  then  a  very  old  one,  that 
we  had  quite  forgotten,  comes  around  as  new. 

We  infer  from  our  letters  that  there  is  a  revival  of 
THE  TREE  COTT  :N  SPECULATION 
in  some  of  the  Western  States,  as  we  receive  inquiries 
as  to  its  culture  and  yield,  and  how  long  after  planting  a 
crop  may  be  expected.  During  the  war,  when  cotton 
was  at  its  highest,  there  was  every  inducement  to  raise 
cotton  in  the  Northern  States,  and  every  thing  that 
promised  to  be  of  value  was  tried.  Some  samples  of 
“Hardy”  aud  “Tree  Cotton”  were  brought  us  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  could  have  no  motive  for  swindling,  claim¬ 
ing  that  they  could  be  profitably  grown  in  all  the  Middle 
States,  but  these  gentlemen  were  mistaken,  and  their 
well  intended  trials,  like  the  numerous  swindles  to- 
which  they  gave  countenance,  all  alike  ended  in  failure. 
"We  advise  our  inquiring  friends  to  first  try  two  or  three 
plants,  before  they  bother  about  the  yield  per  acre.... 
The  “Butter  Compound”  business  in  Massachusetts 
seems  to  be  remarkably  quiet,  but  we  hear  of  another 

BUTTER  COMPOUND  FROM  OREGON, 

the  old  Ohio  concern,  which  we  supposed  dead  long  ago. 
A  citizen  of  Oregon,  who,  misled  by  the  claims  and  plaus¬ 
ible  offers  of  the  “Company,”  took  the  agency,  now 
sends  us  all  the  documents,  agreements,  etc.,  and  asks 
us  to  publish  the  concern  as 

“  THE  GRANDEST  HUMBUG  OF  THE  AGE.” 

We  have  been  publishing  this  as  a  humbug  these  many 
years,  and  are  glad  that  there  is  one  the  less  “agent” 

for  the  sale  of  the  vile  stuff _ A  friend  in  Seward  Co., 

Neb.,  writes :  “A  great  many  persons  here  are  investing 
in  — —  &  Co.’s  (Wall  Street) 

“  SO-CALLED  COMBINATIONS,” 

and  begs  us,  if  we  have  any  more  light  upon  the  subject, 
to  let  it  dawn  on  them.  We  have  said  in  these  columns 
all  that  can  be  said.  We  can  not  point  out  one  single¬ 
concern  and  say,  these  are  frauds,  but  we  can  say,  as  the 
opinion  of  the  best  business  men  in  Wall  street,  as  well 
as  out  of  it.  that  all  these  parties  who  send  out  tempting 
circulars,  are  iu  bad  company,  and  that  the  business- 
even  if  honestly  conducted — is  full  of  such  risks  as  no 
one  of  moderate  means  should  run.  It  is  really  a  game 
of  chance,  having  all  the  fascinations  of  other  such 
games,  and  the  player  is  pretty  sure  to  lose  in  the  end. 
There  are,  in  Nebraska,  as  elsewhere,  certain  persons 
who  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  acquire  riches  by 
some  unusual  means.  Such  persons,  when  they  get  a  few 
dollars  ahead,  are  not  happy  until  they  can  get  rid  of 
them  in  some  lottery,  or  some  mining  or  Wall  St.  scheme, 
and  the  more  extravagant  the  claims  put  forth  by  these, 
the  more  readily  do  such  persons  fall  into  the  trap. 
Warnings  are  wasted  upon  such,  and  it  is  only  those  wbc 
can  stop  and  think  that  we  can  hope  to  benefit. ..  .An 
Arkansas  subscriber  complains  that  his  neighborhood  is 

FLOODED  WITH  LOTTERY  CIRCULARS, 

and  thinks  it  suspicious  that  the  documents  are  mailed  in 
New  York  City  in  a  sealed  envelope,  to  be  answered  at. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  while  the  lottery  is  to  bo  drawn  in 
Cuba.  Our  Arkansas  friend  doesn't  know  the  “  ways  that 
are  dark,”  taken  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  Post  Office 
officials.  But  what  are  the  New  Haven  officials  about, 
that  lottery  tickets  can  be  opeuly  advertised  from  the 
City  of  Elms?.... 

SWINDLES  UPON  FARMERS, 

especially  in  the  way  of  introducing  new  implements, 
continue  to  be  reported  :  these,  a  few  years  ago  were 
more  frequent  in  New  England  than  elsewhere,  but  a 
case  given  in  a  recent  “  Ohio  Farmer  ”  shows  that  these 
chaps  have  taken  the  advice  to  “go  West.”  It  is  the 
same  old  story.  Two  glib-tongued  chaps  call  upon  the- 
farmer,  and  at  once  make  friends.  They  find  it  a  pity 
he  should  work  so  hard  for  a  little  profit,  and  show  how 
he  may  essentially  add  to  his  income  by  taking  the- 
agency  for  their  machine.  They,  after  much  talk,  per¬ 
suade  him  to  sign  a  contract  to  act  as  their  agent,  and 
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depart.  In  a  few  weeks  the  farmer  learus  that  there  is  a 
large  lot  of  machinery  awaiting  him  at  the  railroad  de¬ 
pot.  and  he  gets  a  notice  from  a  neighboring  bank  that 
his  no  -  e  for  a  certain  amount  is  due.  In  a  case  in  Butler 
Co.,  Ohio,  a  farmer  found  that  he  had  signed  an  order 
for  “  twenty  Marsh's  Improved  Corn  Shelters,”  when  he 
supposed  that  he  only  agreed  to  act  as  their  agent,  and 
to  receive  a  corn-sheller  free.  This  and  olher  cases  of 
frequent  occurrence  add  force  to  our  injunction, 
FARMERS,  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  ’SOU  SIGN  ! 

It  should  be  added  that  the  real  makers  of  the  imple¬ 
ment.  Marsh  &  Co.,  knew  nothing  of  the  operations  of 
the  swindlers.. . .  .Recent  readers  of  the  Humbug  columns 
can  have  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 

COUNTERFEIT  OR  “QUEER”  MONEY 

business  was  carried  on  10  or  15  years  ago.  Those  who 
have  the  back  volumes,  will  find  that  we  often  warned 
our  readers  against  1C  or  20  dealers  each  month.  The 
whole  thing,  as  explained  in  full  in  the  former  volumes  ot 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  affords  a  remarkable  and 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  crime.  Of  late,  we  hear 
of  these  dealers  but  rarely,  and  they  seem  to  be  more 
cautious  than  formerly.  The  latest  is  from  a  chap  In 
New  York  to  a  lawyer  in  Nebraska,  informing  him  that 
he  got  his  (the  lawyer’s)  name,  from  the  hook  of  a  lormer 
dealer,  and  that  if  he  is  in  want  of  such  money  now,  the 
writer  will  give  him,  “  the  name  of  a  bonaflde  dealer  Irom 
whom  you  can  obtain  the  money  of  th e  finest  kind.  *  * 

I  make  a  small  commission  on  goods  sold  to  customers 
whom  I  find.” . . .  This  is  in  quite  strong  contrast  to  the 
hold  game  played  a  few  years  ago,  making  appointments 
at  obscure  hotels,  and  threatening  the  one  who  receives 
the  letter  with  death  in  case  he  betrays  the  writer.  It  Is 
a  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  done  our  share  in 
breaking  up  this  rascally  crew. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

appear  to  have  succumbed  to  the  “heated  term,"  and 
hut  a  single  novelty,  or  rather  oid  tiling  in  a  new  shape, 
has  turned  up  during  the  month.  This  is  a  pamphlet  on 

“ELECTRO-VOLTAIC  AND  MAGNETIC 
Beits,  Bands,  and  Appliances  for  Seif  Cure,”  which  is  one 
of  those  pernicious  publications,  ostensibly  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  young  men,  but  really  ca.cniated  to  work 
upon  their  imaginations  and  excite  their  fears;  having 
convinced  the  unfortunate  reader  that  lie  is  in  a  bad  way, 
he  is  ready  for  the  assurance  that  his  omy  hope  lies  in 
tlie  application  of  this  electric  concern.  Our  views  of 
these  so-called  electrical  appliances  were  given  a  short 
time  ago.  In  brief;  electricity  may  be  a  useful  agent, 
but  it  should  be  applied  under  the  advice  of  a  physician, 
wlio  is  present  to  examine  and  prescribe.  Manyofthe 
electrical  appliances,  though  they  have  a  “scientific” 
look,  are  utterly  useless,  being  at  most  a  series  of 
closed  circuits,  which  pass  no  electricity  into  the  body, 
and  nil  the  good  they  do  is  in  acting  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  iliose  using  them. 


Successful  Strawberry  Culture. 

Mr.  Eli  Beard,  of  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  been,  and  is 
remarkably  successful  with  strawberries,  and  many  who 
have  seen  his  patch,  have  asked  him  for  his  method  of 
culture.  Finding  it  a  task  to  reply  to  the  applications, 
he  has  concluded  that  the  most  direct  way  of  reaching 
everybody,  is  to  have  the  account  published  in  tho 
American  Agriculturist.  Mr.  B.  writes: 

“The  plants  are  set  in  rows  20  inches  apart,  and  10 
inches  apart  in  the  rows — the  earlier  in  the  spring  the 
better— and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way  the  first  and 
second  seasons.  After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  the 
second  season,  between  the  first  and  middle  of  July,  the 
vines  are  cut  close  to  the  ground  :  new  plants  will  appear 
soon  after  the  cutting.  In  the  following  September,  the 
old  roots,  which  have  become  dead  and  are  of  a  dark 
color,  are  removed  from  the  vines,  being  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  new  and  living  ones.  Late  in  the  fall,  before 
the  ground  is  frozen,  cover  the  plants  with  from  two  to 
four  inches  of  coarse  littery  manure.  In  the  spring, 
after  the  ground  becomes  settled,  remove  the  coarse  ma¬ 
nure  from  over  the  plants  and  fork  it  into  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  ;  cultivate,  and  remove  the  weeds  from 
time  to  time,  keeping  the  runners  cut  off.  and  not  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  occupy  the  space  between  the  rows.  After 
the  blossoms  appear,  mulch  thoroughly.  My  plot  is 
about  40  feet  square;  it  was  planted  seven  years  ago. 
The  above  method  of  cultivation  has  been  strictly  ob¬ 
served  ;  the  product  lias  increased  every  year  up  to  the 
present,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  Two  years  ago 
we  picked  from  the  plot  over  SO'hushels;  since  then  we 
have  not  been  careful  to  measure  or  estimate  the  yield, 
hut  are  confident  that  not  less,  hut  probably  more  fruit 
has  been  produced.  After  the  second  year,  the  vines  run 
together,  making  a  continuous  solid  row,  which  is  from 
4  to  6  Indies  wide  on  the  ground.” — [Mr.  Beard’s  method 
is  a  modification  of  what  is  known  to  cultivators  as  the 


“Matted  Row”  culture.  He  attributes  his  success  to: 
1st,  clean  culture  and  an  abundance  of  manure.  2d,  to 
cutting  off  the  foliage  after  the  fruit  is  gathered— an  old 
method,  about  which  cultivators  do  not  agree.  3d.  the 
removal  of  the  “  old  roots,”  which  we  judge,  from  his  de¬ 
scription,  are  the  under-ground  stems  of  the  plants,  with 
the  sort  of  bulb  made  by  the  hardened  bases  of  the  leaf¬ 
stalks.  In  this  way  he  secures  a  thorough  renewal  of 
the  plants  each  year,  and  by  having  highly  enriched 
soil  for  the  new  plants,  he  gives  them  the  best  possible 
chance.  Mr.  B.  says,  that  originally  there  were  the 
Wilson,  Green  Prolific,  and  two  others,  the  names  of 
which  are  lost, but  they  are  now  thoroughly  mixed,— Eds.] 


Some  Bee  Notes  for  September. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

In  most  localities,  all  surplus  honey  boxes  should  be 
removed  from  the  hive  before  this  date.  The  practice  of 
leaving  boxes  upon  the  hive  until  late  in  the  season, 
should  he  avoided,  as  they  become  soiled  by  so 
doing.  All  unfilled  boxes  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  yield  of  honey  is  over,  and  packed  away  for  the.  fol¬ 
lowing  season’s  use.  Combs  containing  honey  in  partly 
filled  boxes,  may  he  taken  out  and  the  honey  drawn  from 
them  with  the  extractor,  and  the  combs  used  for  guides 
in  boxes  next  season.  If  single-corni)  boxes  are  used, 
tlie  honey  may  be  extracted  without  removing  the  combs. 

Marketing  Honey. — Where  hut  a  small  amount  ot 
surplus  honey  is  secured,  it  is  usually  best  to  dispose  of 
it  at  a  home  market.  It  requires  less  attention  in  pack¬ 
ing,  and,  as  a  rule,  will  bring  a  better  price.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  will  necessarily  he  snipped  to  a  city  market.  The 
provision  of  a  proper  package  for  transportation  is  essen¬ 
tial.  For  box  honey  the  shipping-case  should  hold  from 
1J  to  25  lbs.,  and  may  he  neatly  made  as  follows — Tlie 
size  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  boxes  to  he  packed; 


Fig.  1.— BOX  FOR  SHIPPING  HONEY. 

basswood  lumber  is  most  suitable  :  Cut  two  pieces,  %  or 
%  in.  thick,  of  nroperdimensions,  for  the  ends.  At  equal 
distances  from  the  ends,  and  about  one  inch  from  one 
edge,  ent  a  hole  J4  in.  deep  for  a  handle,  as  at  a,  figure  1. 
A  top  and  bottom,  and  four  strips  1J4  wide,  an  of  )4  or 
in.  thickness,  according  to  the  size  of  tlie  crate,  con¬ 
stitute  the  remaining  material  of  the  case.  Nail  together, 
as  shown  in  engraving.  Before  packing,  boxes  should  he 
nicely  cleaned  from  propolis,  and  care  taken  in  every  way 
to  place  the  honey  in  market  in  a  neat  and  attractive 
package.  The  boxes  which  each  case  is  to  hold  should 
he  placed  upon  the  scales  and  weighed  before  packing. 
With  a  little  care  in  selecting  boxes,  fractions  of  pounds 
in  a  case  may  be  avoided,  which  is  desirable.  The  net 
weight  should  be  neatly  marked  on  the  case. 

Extracted  Honey. — The  quantity  ot  liquid  honey 
placed  upon  the  market  is  increasing  each  season,  and 
finds  ready  sale  in  nearly  every  slylo  of  package,  from 
jelly  cups  to  casks  holding  500  lbs.  If  frnit  cans  are  used, 
let  them  he  of  some  standard  make,  and  pack  them  in 
crates  of  twelve  each,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  Each  can 
should  have  an  attractive  label,  indicating  the  quality  of 
the  honey.  Far  the  past  few  seasons  we  have  shipped 
largely  in  tin  cans, 
holding  10, 15,  and  20 
lbs.  At  present  the 
demand  is  for  casks, 
or  firkins,  holding 
from  150  to  200  lbs. 

Such  casks  should 
he  well  made,  and 
honnd  with  wooden 
hoops,  which  should 
be  nailed  in  place, 
and  the  casks  well  coated  with  bees-wax,  inside,  before 
filling.  To  do  this,  they  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  sun  until  they  are  quite  warm.  The  wax  should  he 
applied  quite  hot.  Pour  a  quart  into  a  cask,  and  cork  up 
tight,  then  roll  and  turn  it,  until  every  spot  is  touched, 
when  the  unused  wax  may  be  poured  out.  The  warmer 
the  cask,  tlie  hotter  the  wax,  and  the  quicker  the  work, 
the  less  wax  will  be  required.  Avoid  filling  the  casks 
too  full  with  cold  honey,  for  if  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place,  the  honey  will  expand,  and  cause  the  casks  to  leak. 

Preparations  for  Winter. — All  openings  at  the  top 
of  the  hive  should  be  closed  so  as  to  keep  the  interior 


Fig.  2. — HONEY  IN  CANS. 


warm,  which  will  tend  to  continue  breeding  later  in  the 
season,  and  thus  aid  in  securing  a  larger  number  of  young 
bees  for  winter.  Combs  of  honey  from  tlie  heaviest  hives 
may  be  changed  for  light  ones  in  less  prosperous  colonies, 
and  each  thus  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  win¬ 
ter.  Each  hive  should  contain  about  25  lbs.  of  honey. 
Avoid  exposing  honey,  whereby  robbing  may  be  induced. 
Where  few  hives  are  kept,  the  different  operations  may 
be  performed  morning  and  evening,  when  the  bees  are 
flying  less  freely,  and  robbing  will  he  less  likely  to  occur. 

Honey  Yield. — From  the  hive  mentioned  in  August 
Notes,  honey  lias  been  taken  as  follows  :  July  12,  45  lbs.; 
July  20,  106)4  lbs.;  July  26,  50*£  lbs. 

No  Patent. — I  am  receiving  letters  freouently  which 
complain  iliat,  unscrupulous  parties  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  are  endeavoring  to  collect  a  fee  for  the  right 
to  use  the  New  Quinby  Hive.  One  individual  in  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  claims  to  have  secured  a  patent  upon  it, 
after  it  lias  been  before  tlie  public  ten  years.  I  wish  to 
state  that  all  such  claims  are  fraudulent,  as  all  of  Mr. 
Quinby’s  inventions  were  given  to  the  public  free. 


Harvest  Home  Picnics. 


The  successful  gathering  of  the  harvest  signalizes  the 
most  joyous  season  of  the  farmer’s  year.  It  is  the  fru¬ 
ition  of  his  hopes,  and  the  reward  for  his  labors.  In  many 
other  countries  the  occasion  is  celebrated  in  various  ap- 
propriatj  and  interesting  ways.  “Thanksgiving  Day” 
in  America  partakes  of  this  character,  and  is  especially 
endeared  to  tlie  New  England  heart,  hut  we  need  some¬ 
thing  nearer  harvest  time — a  festival  which  can  he  held 
out  of  doors,  while  the  fields  and  woods  still  are  Iresli  and 
green.  In  short,  country  people  need  a  Harvest  Home 
Picnic,  r.ot  necessarily  at  the  drawing  home  of  the  last 
load  of  ripened  grain  from  the  fields,  or  of  fruit  from  the 
vineyard  or  orchard,  hut  sometime  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  to  celebrate  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  and  express 
our  thankfulness  for  the  gracious  gifts  we  have  received. 
And  when  with  pleasure-taking  is  combined  some  other 
good  object,  the  occasion  maybe  one  of  visibly  lasting 
benefit.  Such  ail  affair  was  a  church  picnic  and  festi¬ 
val  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  about 
the  middle  of  August.  The  little  country  church  had 
a  small  debt,  which  its  honest  people  wanted  to  pay. 
So  some  bright  woman  suggested,  and  it  was  decided  to 
combine  a  picnic,  a  fair,  and  a  harvest  home  festival, 
in  one.  A  gentleman  loaned  his  splendid  farm,  and 
had  a  fine  grove  cleared  up  and  the  many  natural  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  place  put  in  order  for  his  visitors,  employ¬ 
ing  all  his  spare  hands  in  the  work  for  some  days. ,  The 
creek  was  dammed  tor  boating,  and  a  “  Crusoe  Island  ”  and 
rustic  bridges  made.  Evergreen  arches  adorned  bridges 
and  paths;  a  beautiful  natural  bower  was  formed  by  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  rubbish  about  a  giant  hut  fallen  willow,  and 
seats  were  constructed  here  and  there  through  the  grove. 
Simply  painted  signs  on  plain  boards  indicated  tlie  various 
localities.  One  neat  banner  of  white  cloth  gave  the 
programme  ;  another  had  tlie  words  “Harvest  Home  Pic¬ 
nic;”  a  third,  “Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity— the  greatest 
of  these  Is  Charity.”  Then  the  company  came— villagers, 
farmers,  and  city  visitors.  Tents  were  pitched  over 
tables,  from  which  sandwiches,  cake,  coffee,  ice-cream, 
and  confectionery  were  sold.  The  gipsy  tent  was  unique ; 
on  the  ground  were  displayed  various  trinkets  of  woman’s 
handiwork  for  sale,  and  not  the  least  attractive  were  the' 
gipsies  in  quaint  and  pretty  costume  ;  outside  was  a  veri¬ 
table  gipsy  cart,  and  a  pot  hanging  from  a  crane  over  a 
smouldering  fire.  Flower  girls  spread  their  tempting 
wares  in  the  shade,  near  the  “  Bower.”  “  Rebecca  at  the 
Well”  was  dressed  attractively  ;  the  well— a  big  milk  can 
partially  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  surrounded  by  rocks 
and  ferns— dispensed  lemonade  to  the  thirsty  crowd  at 
“  only  five  cents  a  glass.”  Games— such  as  an  apple  race, 
a  sack  race,  a  foot  race,  and  a  tub  race— and  the  ascen¬ 
sion  of  fire  balloons  made  fun  for  the  people,  and  brought 
prizes  of  ice-cream  and  lunch  for  the  winners.  A  mock 
art  gallery  and  a  lace  maker  were  among  the  novelties. 
One  of  tiie  marked  attractions  was  horse-back  riding  by 
a  young  lady  of  the  farm,  with  her  instructor.  They  each 
drove  a  “  tandem,”  and  made  their  well  trained  horses 
pass  through  pretty  evolutions  and  perform  various  feats. 
These  exercises  called  to  mind  the  good  old  times  when 
ladies  generally  rode  so  much  and  so  well,  and  brought 
the  wish  that  the  many  country  girls  who  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  would  engage  more  ill  this  graceful,  as  well  as 
healthful,  pastime.— The  net  receipts  were  considerable, 
helped  along  by  a  small  admission  (10  cents)  to  the 
grounds;  and  best  of  all,  the  day  was  delightful,  every¬ 
body  had  a  good  time,  none  felt  bored,  and  when  sun¬ 
down  came,  many  felt  sorry  that  the  (lay  was  done.  Some 
enjoyed  a  social  party  in  the  evening  (which  helped  swell 
the  proceeds),  and  had  a  pleasant  drive  home  by  moon¬ 
light.  Altogether  it  was  a  day  and  a  programme  that 
might  he  copied— at  least  in  its  outlines— to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  many  a  country  town. 
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Railways  of  the  World. 


Interesting  Figures.— According  to  statistics  recent¬ 
ly  published  at  the  beginning  of  1877,  there  were  181,002 
miles  of  railway  in  the  world,  distributed  as  follows: 


United  States . 74,095  miles.  Egypt . 

Canada .  4,200  miles..  Rest  of  Africa  . 

Argentine  Repu’c  990  miles. !n 

Peru .  970  miles. 

Brazil .  836  miles. 

Rest  of  America.  2,329  miles.  , 


Total  in  America. 83, 420  miles. 


Total  In  Africa 
In  Australia.... 


Sundry. 


975  miles. 
544  miles. 
1,519  miles. 
1,924  miles. 
20  miles. 


overseer,  but  let  your  work  show  that  you  have 
been  busy  in  the  absence  of  your  overseer.  Let  us 
try  to  have  it  said  of  the  men  ‘  Only  see  the  amount 
of  work  done  for  the  number  of  men.’  Also,  so 
conduct  yourselves,  that  I  can  say  to  the  proprietor, 
‘  We  have  a  choioo  lot  of  men.’  This  I  can  do  with  a 
good  will,  if  you  do  so  conduct  yourselves  ;  if  not, 
I  cannot,  and  you  will  lose  your  jobs.  So  all  this, 
you  see,  is  for  your  own  interests,  and  if  you  will  not 
study  your  own  interests,  I  cannot  be  expected  to.” 


Germany . 17,181  miles. 

Great  Britain . 1  >,79  i  miles. 

France . 13,492  miles. 

Russia . 11.555  miles. 

Austria . 10.852  miles 

Italy .  4,815  miles. 

Turkey .  960  miles. 

Rest  of  Europe. ..13, 781  miles. 
Total  in  Europe.. 89,430  miles. 

India .  6,527  miles. 

Rest  of  Asia . 1,162  miles. 

Total  in  Asia .  7,689  miles. 


Total  in  World  .  .184,002  miles. 

[Estimating  for  the  increase 
since  the  above  tables  were 
made  up,  the  present  length 
of  constructed  railroads  is 
believed  to  be  205,000  miles ; 
and  adding  for  double  tracks, 
switches,  stations,  etc.,  the 
total  length  of  track  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  256,000  miles.] 


The  total  cost  is  given  at  $16,313,500,000,  of  which 
$10,386,000,000  is  allotted  to  the  89,430  miles  in  Europe, 
($116,135  per  mile);  and  $5,927,500,090  for  the  94,592 
miles  in  the  rest,  of  the  world.  In  last  month’s  American 


Agriculturist  we  gave  the  cost  of  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States  as  $4,568,597,243.  ($61,659  per  mile),  which 
leaves  $1,358  902,752  for  the  cost  of  the  11.152  miles  out¬ 
side  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  (or  about  $122,000 
permile).  Theaverage  cost  of  all  the  World's  Railroads  is 
about  $83,700  per  mile.  The  total  value  of  the  Real  and 
Personal  Property  of  the  United  States,  for  1870,  was 
$30,068,518,507,  or  less  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  railroads 

of  the  world _ It  will  be  seen  that  74/184.  or  two-fifths 

of  the  railways  of  the  world  are  in  the  United  States .... 
It  is  only  53  years  since  the  first  railroad  was  opened  to 
traffic  (the  Stockton  and  Darlington  in  England,  Sept.  27, 
1825 1 ;  and  only  28  years  a  :o  (in  1850)  there  were  only 
18.600  miles  of  railroad  any  where.  There  were,  there¬ 
fore,  165,402  out  of  the  184,002  miles  built  during  26  years, 
or  6,323  miles  a  year,  or  over  29  miles  for  each  working 
day.  Reckoning  an  average  of  25  pounds  of  iron  to  the 
foot  of  iron  rail,  the  256,000  miles  of  track  requires 
67,584  million  pounds  of  iron  (67,584,000,000  lbs.);  or  to 
help  the  conception,  say  1,535  pounds  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  United  Slates  (reckoning  them 
at  44  millions,  i  Yet  this  amount  would  make  little  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  vast  stores  of  iron  provided  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  or  in  a  small  coating  of  its  surface. 
(The  specific  gravity  of  iron  is  about  8,  making 
the  weight  of  a  solid  foot  500  lbs.  The  67,584,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  railroad  iron  would  make  135,168,000 
solid  feet  of  iron,  or  a  mass  about  514  feet  every  way). 
....What  will  be  the  figures,  when  the  rest  of  North 
America,  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
larger  ocean  Islands  are  supplied  with  the  railroads  that 
can  be  profitably  built  and  used. . . .  As  all  railways  have 
ties  about  7  feet  long,  and  averaging,  say  one  to  every  2J 
feet,  some  of  our  arithmetical  readers  may  find  amuse¬ 
ment  in  estimating  the  amount  of  timber  required,  the 
amount  of  ground  to  grow  it.  the  necessary  amount  to 
be  constantly  growing,  if  the  ties  require  a  renewal  once 
in  seven  years,  on  the  average,  with  no  new  railroads. 


A  Farm  Order  with  the  Right  “Ring.” 


A  New  York  gentleman,  carrying  on  extensive 
business,  owns  a  large  farm,  to  which  be  goes  with 
his  family  during  the  summer.  There  are  many 
workmen  employed,  who  are  under  the  immediate 
care  and  direction  of  the  Head  Farmer,  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Our  friend  finds  among  his  files,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  issued  by  the  Superintendent,  on 
March  23d,  last.  It  has  the  right  ring— is  firm,  but 
conciliatory  and  stimulating — of  a  kind  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  would  issue  to  men  going  into  battle ;  and 
were  not  these  meu  going  into  a  real  battle  ?  With 
such  a  leader,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
order,  they  will  conquer  themselves  and  their  bad 
habits,  and  the  results  will  show  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  when  the  season’s  work  is  summed  up. 
We  solicited  a  copy  of  the  “  Order,”  and  here  it  is  : 

“Now,  we  are  going  to  start  on  full  time,  and 
perhaps  for  the  season  ;  that  will  depend  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  every  man 
to  take  good  care  of  tools,  and  keep  them  in  their 
places  when  not  in  use.  Next,  be  on  hand  promptly 
to  commence  work.  Next,  he  always  sure  that  it 
is  time  to  quit,  before  leaving  your  work.  Never 
stand  listening  to  somebody  telling  yarns  in  work¬ 
ing  hours.  Despise  tattlers  ;  let  us  have  peace,  and 
with  that  industry.  Never  be  found  watching  the 


Repairing  Water  Pipes. 


When  water  pipes  are  bui-st  by  the  frost,  it  is 
easy  to  repair  them  in  the  following  manner.  The 
break  is  usually  as  seen  at  a,  and  is  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  when  freezing. 
In  repairing  such  a  break  in  a  lead  pipe,  first  bring 
the  edges  near  together  by  hammering,  then  scrape 
the  surface  around  the  broken  part,  and  solder  it ;  or 
the  piece  may  be  cut  out,  and  a  new  piece  inserted. 
But  for  iron  pipes,  and  for  lead  pipes,  when  it  is 
not  convenient  to  solder  them,  a  different  plan  may 
be  followed.  A  strip  of  stout  canvass  soaked  in  a 
melted  cement,  made  of  pitch  and  brick  dunt, 
is  wrapped  around  the  pipe,  as  shown  at  6,  until 
the  injured  part  is  covered,  or  a  piece  of  sheet 
rubber  may  be  used  as  at  c,  taking  care  that  the 
edges  do  not  meet  over  the  break.  If  the  broken 
edges  of  the  pipe  are  sharp  and  likely  to  cut  the  cov¬ 
ering,  file  them  down.  After  the  wrapping  is  placed, 
it  is  “  served  ’’  over  with  copper  wire  or  tarred 
hemp  as  illustrated  at  d.  A  “serving  ”  mallet  is 
used  for  this  purpose ;  it  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
wood  hollowed  to  fit  the  pipe,  and  with  a  hole 
bored  through  from  the  center  of  the  hollowed 
part  to  the  top  of  the  handle.  The  wire  or  hemp  is 
passed  through  the  hole,  and  as  the  mallet  is  made 


MENDING  BURSTED  PIPES. 


to  rotate  around  the  pipe  it  lays  the  cord  or  wire  in 
an  even  coil  upon  it.  The  wrapping  may  be  laid 
tightly  by  pressing  upon  it  as  it  enters  tbe  handle 
of  the  mallet,  or  by  twisting  it  once  around  the 
same  as  it  comes  from  the  ball.  When  it  is  firmly 
bound,  the  end  may  be  fastened  in  any  secure 
manner,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  coating  of 
the  pitch  and  brick  dust.  These  directions  will 
apply  to  all  sorts  of  pipes  where  the  pressure  is 
not  very  great ;  otherwise  the  wrapping  will  need 
to  be  made  stronger  to  resist  the  greater  pressure. 


Report  on  Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Plant. — The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has 
appointed  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Prof.  A.  R.  Grote,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
special  agents  to  carry  on  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  insects  injurious  to  the 
cotton  plant.  These  gentlemen,  together  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  local  observers,  who  have  been  appointed 
in  different  parts  of  the  cotton  belt,  will  act  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Riley,  the  Entomologist  of 
the  Department,  who  has  prepared  a  circular  letter 
of  inquiry  to  be  sent  to  correspondents  throughout 
the  South.  From  this  we  learn  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  to  make  an  exhaustive 
report  on  the  insects  injurious  to  the  great  staple, 
and  do  for  the  South  what  the  United  States  Ento¬ 
mological  Commission  has  already  done  for  the 
West.  Such  a  report,  strange  to  say,  has  never  yet 
been  made,  and  under  Prof.  Riley’s  charge,  we 
have  every  confidence  that  it  will  prove,  like  his 
other  similar  work,  full,  thorough,  and  reliable. 


A  Home-made  Wind-mill 


“  W.  B.  W.,”  Mendon,  Ill.,  sends  a  description 
of  a  home-made  wind-mill.  The  manner  of  making 
it  is  as  follows  :  Procure  some  2-inch  oak  boards  ; 
saw  out  a  disk  (a,  fig.  1,)  about  16  or  18  inches  in 
diameter ;  make  a  square  hole  in  the  center  2x2 
inches ;  bolt  the  arms  to  this  as  shown.  These 
must  he  of  good,  hard  wood,  about  feet  long 
by  2  x  2  inches  thick,  for  an  8-foot  wheel.  Chamfer 
off  one  side,  and  screw  on  the  crosspieces,  6,  b; 
upper  one  14  inches  long,  lower  one  S  inches  long. 
These  must  be  put  on  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  set  the 
wings  diagonally  to  the  wind.  To  these  nail  thin 
pine  weather-boards,  allowing  the  ends  to  extend  a 


Fig.  1. — WIND-MILL  ANB  PUMP. 


little  beyond  the  outer  cross  piece.  After  the 
wings  are  all  bolted  on  to  the  center  piece,  bore  a 
small  hole  through  the  end  of  each  arm,  and  pass 
a  stout  wire  through  and  around  the  entire  wheel, 
taking  a  hitch  around  a  nail  driven  in  the  end  of 
each  arm.  For  the  standard  or  tower,  saw  out  two 
wheels  or  disks  of  wood,  making  a  hole  four  inches 
in  diameter  in  each.  Place  these  four  feet  apart, 
and  nail  stout  slats  all  around,  making  a  drum  open 
at  both  ends,  (this  is  shown  at  c,  in  fig.  1) ;  four 
inches  from  the  top  of  this,  at  d,  place  a  collar, 
nailing  it  on  securely.  Now  take  a  board  five  feet 
long,  1)4  foot  wide,  and  two  inches  thick  (fig.  2) ; 
make  a  hole  in  this  to  fit  over  the  end  of  the  drum 
on  the  collar ;  put  another  collar  on  top  of  this ; 
fasten  it  securely,  and  we  have  the  turn-table. 
To  one  end  of  this  board  put  on  boxing  for  the 
wind-mill  shaft  (see  fig.  2).  The  shaft  for  the  mill 
should  be  of  hardwood,  shaved  or  trimmed  round, 
with  smooth  bearings  left  for  it  to  work  in  ;  but 
squared  at  the  end,  and  fastened  in  the  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  wheel.  To  one  end  of  the  shaft  at¬ 
tach  a  crank  so  as  to  give  a  4-incli  stroke  (e,  fig.  2) ; 
to  this  attach  the  pump-rod,  which  passes  down 
through  the  drum,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
For  the  vane,  take  a  2  x  4-inch  scantling  seven  feet 
long ;  mortise  the  cross  pieces  as  shown  in  fig.  1 ; 
make  a  frame,  and  cover  with  stout  canvass  or 
sheet  iron.  To  stop  the  mill  in  case  of  a  storm, 
turn  the  vane  around  at  a  right  angle  to  the  wheel, 
as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  fig.  2.  This  greatly 
lessens  the  wind -resisting  power.  The  whole  appa¬ 
ratus  may  be  held  up  on  a  tower  by  nailiug  the  ends 
of  supports  to  the  drum  ;  or  by  making  a  small, 


Fig.  2. — SHAFT,  CRANK,  TURN-TABLE,  AND  VANE. 


square-topped  tower,  and  letting  the  drum  down 
through  a  hole.  Make  a  swivel  in  the  connecting 
rod  to  the  pump,  to  prevent  twisting  of  the  pitman. 
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What  About  the  “Cow  Milkers.” 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  some  appliance  for 
lessening  the  disagreeable  work  of  hand-milking. 
We  have  been  looking  and  hoping  for  such  an  im¬ 
plement  more  than  a  score  of  years  as  Editors,  and 
more  than  twice  that  time  as  owners  of  cows. 
With  a  drove  of  cows  to  milk  before  and  after 
school  hours,  when  on  the  paternal  farm,  we  tried 
to  devise  something  that  would  draw  the  milk,  es¬ 
pecially  from  kicking  and  sore-teated  animals. 
Straws,  quills,  and  wooden  tubes,  with  carefully 
smoothed  ends  were  used,  but  discarded  after 
one  of  them  drew  blood,  and  a  fractious  cow  ran 
away  with  another  and  pushed  it  entirely  into  a 
teat.  A  frieadly  eye  and  ear  have  always  been 
turned  to  those  bringing  to  this  office  anything 
that  gave  the  least  promise,  of  success.  Probably 
not  less  than  twenty  devices  have  been  examined, 
and  we  have  travelled  many  a  mile  to  look  into  and 
test  various  contrivances.  Some  have  appeared 
feasible  at  first,  but  continued  practical  testings 
have  always  brought  some  unfavorable  results. 

We  mention  this  experience  to  let  it  be  known 
that  the  first  party  who  will  bring  out  a  good  prac¬ 
tical  cow  milker  will  have  the  earnest  good  will  of 
this  Journal,  and  all  the  help  it  can  give  him.  Such 
an  implement,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  great  wants  of 
the  day.*  If  seeking  new  business,  we  would  give 
more  for  the  patent  of  a  successful,  trustworthy 
implement  that  would  milk  the  millions  of  cows  than 
for  a  machine  for  any  other  purpose  we  this  mo¬ 
ment  think  of.  From  our  earliest  recollections  of 
farm  work,  onward,  only  one  more  tiresome,  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  comes  to  mind,  viz.,  raking  bearded 
barley  from  before  an  old-fashioned  threshing-ma¬ 
chine  ;  that  capped  the  climax !  We  say  thus  much 
to  stimulate  inventors  to  continue  their  efforts. 

What  of  the  Milkers  now  in  Use  P 

During  two  or  three  years  past,  sundry  tubes 
have  been  brought  out — hard  rubber,  ivory,  boue, 
silver,  silver-plated  ;  tubes  to  be  used  singly,  and 
those  united  by  flexible  rubber  pipes.  They  have 
been  tried  by  three  of  our  Editorial  Staff,  and  by 
other  trustworthy  gentlemen.  As  these  have  been 
made  so  carefully  as  to  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
doing  direct  injury,  and  as  those  of  our  Staff  who 
have  tried  them  have  found  them  useful  with  sore 
teats,  have  discovered  no  direct  injury  in  their  own 
experience,  and  have  not  been  able  to  say  there  is 
a  decreased  flow  of  milk  from  their  continued  use, 
we  have  allowed  them  to  be  advertised  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist — not  with  great  confidence  in  their 
having  much  value,  but  partly  because  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  advertisers,  partly  because  they  seemed 
incapable  of  injury  in  careful  hands,  and  especially 
because,  being  inexpensive,  we  have  hoped  a  wide 
trial  of  them  might  result  in  their  favor.  But  we 
are  not  prepared  to  unqualifiedly  recommend  any¬ 
thing  we  have  yet  seen.  Some  recent  reports  have 
come  of  direct  injury,  shown  by  blood,  when  used 
by  unskillful  persons,  proving  that  they  can  not  be 
entrusted  to  the  ordinary  run  of  milkmen,  or  milk¬ 
maids.  Careful,  skillful  owners  are  warranted,  we 
think,  in  having  one  set  on  hand  for  temporary  use 
for  badly  sore,  or  cracked  teats,  and  we  hope  they 
will  secure  and  personally  experiment  with  them. 

An  irnpoi  tant  question  is  yet  to  be  settled.  The  nat¬ 
ural  process  is,  suction  by  the  calf,  accompanied  by 
the  pushing,  “  bunting  ”  motion.  Milking  by  hand 
partly  supplies  this  natural  action.  But,  will  coivs 
generally  continue  to  secrete  and  yield  a  full  supply  of 
milk,  if  it  is  drawn  away  quietly  through  milking 
tubes,  supposing  it  to  be  always  done  with  care. 

•The  U.  S.  Census  for  1870  reported  8,935,382  mileh  cows  ; 
the  American  Cyclopedia  gives  for  1874  a  total  of  10,906,800. 
There  are  doubtless  at  least  12. 000.000  Milch  Cows  now, 
(probably  nearer  15  millions).  To  milk  12  million,  twice  a 
day,  with  an  allowance  of  only  five  minutes  for  each  milk¬ 
ing,  requires  a  daily  expenditure  of  time  equivalent  to 
2,000,000  hours,  or  200.00  >  persons  to  be  constantly  milk¬ 
ing  10  hours  a  day.  Allowing  every  person  who  milks  at  all 
to  have,  on  the  average,  3  cows,  not  less  than  four  million 
persons  go  through  the  operation  of  milking  twice  every 
day,  good  cows,  and  bad,  and  indifferent.  If  good  milking, 
by  hand  even,  could  be  secured  continuously,  the  product 
would  be  increased  at  least  five  per  cent— an  enormous  sum 
in  the  aggregate— to  say  nothing  of  unpleasant  work, 
spoiled  tempers,  and  spoiled  cows. 


Some  assert  that  they  will.  That  is  the  question  now. 
We  are  anxious  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so,  but 
frankly  confess  we  are  yet  much  in  the  dark.  To 
settle  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  long  continued,  thorough  trial,  upon  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  cows,  of  known  milk  yield  capa¬ 
bilities— part  milked  with  and  part  without  the  in¬ 
struments,  and  with  such  care  in  feeding,  and  other 
items,  as  to  leave  no  questionable  elements  to  vitiate 
the  results.  The  trials,  to  be  of  value,  must  be 
made  under  the  careful  supervision  of  persons  of 
good  judgment,  and  entirely  disinterested  in  any 
milking-machine,  or  patent.  The  Patentees  of  one 
or  more  of  these  milkiug-machines,  if  they  have 
confidence  in  them,  and  we  are  sure  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  confident,  ought  to  be  able  to  secure 
such  thorough  tests.  We  think  the  subject  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its  being  taken  up 
by  some  State  Agricultural  Society,  or  trustworthy 
Dairy  Association.  Though  not  involving  a 
chemical  question,  would  it  not  be  a  legitimate 
work  for  the  Conn.  Agr.  Experiment  Station,  for 
example  ? — having  the  trial  say  on  Mr.  Webb’s 
farm,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Johnson  and 
his  assistants  ?  Other  Institutions  at  the  West  and 
South  might  make  similar  experiments. 


Very  Gratifying  Figures, 

Any  farmer,  or  any  business  man,  who  produces 
and  sells  more  than  he  buys,  is  by  so  much  improv¬ 
ing  his  financial  condition,  provided  he  keeps  up 
the  productive  capacity  of  his  farm  or  business,  and 
does  not  diminish  his  stock  on  hand.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  Nation.  That  the  productive  ability  of  the 
United  States  is  increasing,  despite  some  “  wearing 
out  of  the  soil,”  is  evident.  Millions  of  new  acres 
are  annually  brought  into  cultivation  ;  and  there  is 
also  a  yearly  large  increase  of  live  stoek,  imple¬ 
ments,  machinery,  etc.  The  statistics  of  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  have  just  been  completed  for  the  year 
ending  July  1st,  1878,  for  the  entire  country,  and 
they  stand  thus  : 

July  isl,  18 1 1,  to  JitneWth.  1878. 

Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures .  $694,884,200 

Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver .  83,733,2)5 

Total  Exports .  $728,617,425 

Imports  of  Merchandise,  etc .  $437,051,538  ) 

Imports  of  Specie .  29,821,S13  S 

Total  Imports .  $466,872,846 

Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports .  $261,744,579 

That  is,  during  a  single  year  past  we  have  sent 
$30§,744,57!>  more  to  other  countries,  than 
we  have  received  from  them,  and  are  so  much 
richer,  even  though  the  money  went  to  pay  up 
our  indebtedness  abroad.  During  the  previous 
year  (ending  July  1st,  1877),  the  excess  of  exports 
was  $166,539,917,  or  a  total  excess  for  two  years  of 
$43@,3S4,;»J>0.  During  Jive  years,  ending 
July  1st,  1878,  the  total  exports  of  products,  includ¬ 
ing  gold  and  silver,  amounted  to  $3,242,634,153,  and 
the  total  imports,  gold  and  silver  included,  were 
$2,585,415,658 ;  excess  in  our  favor,  $657,218,495, 
or  an  annual  average  of  $131,443,699.  This  total 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  five  years  nearly 
equals  one-third  of  our  entire  National  Debt.  An 
annual  excess  of  exports  equal  to  that  of  the  past 
year,  would  in  eight  years  about  equal  the  whole  of 
the  National  Debt,  allowing  only  for  the  principal. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XIV. 

The  Ville  Formulas  and  System  of  Manuring'. 

Of  the  numerous  formulas  for  fertilizers  for  spe¬ 
cial  crops,  no  others  have  attracted  more  attention 
than  those  of  Prof.  George  Ville  of  Paris,  whose 
investigations  at  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Vin¬ 
cennes  during  the  past  25  years  or  more,  have 
been  discussed,  and  whose  writings  are  read  the 
world  over.  These  formulas  form  a  part  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  manuring  explained  in  Ville’s  books,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 
An  early  one  which  covers  part  of  the  ground,  and 
includes  most  of  the  bad  and  many  of  the  good 
points  of  Ville’s  doctrines,  has  been  lately  repub¬ 
lished  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title 
“  High  Farming  without  Manures — Six  Lectures  on 
Agriculture.”  Another,  later  and  more  complete, 
is  called  “Chemical  Manures.”  A  third  gives  a 


brief  exposition  of  the  system,  iu  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue,  and  has,  I  think,  been  translated  under  the 
name  of  “The  School  of  Chemical  Manures.” 

Ville’s  fundamental  proposition  is  :  “  The  profit 
from  farming  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  fertil¬ 
izers  given  to  the  land . Without  fertilizers 

the  yield  is  small,  the  profit  nothing,  and  the  final 
result  loss.  With  abundant  manuring,  the  yield  is 
increased,  and  the  profit  certain,  for  the  excess  of 
expense  is  but  the  half  or  the  third  of  the  price  of 
the  excess  of  the  harvest  crop.” 

The  great  problem  for  the  farmer  then  is  to  get 
manure.  The  cattle  he  wants  and  can  profitably 
keep  for  other  purposes  will  not  generally  supply 
enough.  More  stock  will  be  a  burden,  and  the 
manure  costly.  Ville  proposes  chemical  manures 
instead.  In  what  he  calls  “  The  System  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  ought  to  Prevail,”  instead  of  cattle 
kept  as  a  necessity  for  making  manure  for  grain 
and  other  crops,  he  recommends  to  “buy  manure, 
and  raise  such  crops  and  keep  as  much  or  as  little 
stock  as  will  be  most  profitable.” 

The  Essential  Ingredients  of  Manures.— 
“  Complete  Manures.” 

According  to  Ville,  of  the  dozen  or  more  consti¬ 
tuents  of  dung,  four — nitrogen,  phosphate  of  lime 
(phosphoric  acid),  potash,  and  lime,  which  consti¬ 
tute  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight — are  “  the  regu¬ 
lators  par  excellence  of  production,  and  the  only  ones 
with  which  agricultural  industry  need  occupy  it¬ 
self.”  His  formulas  for  “  complete  manures  ”  sup¬ 
ply  these  four  ingredients,  the  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of 
potash  (saltpeter),  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  super¬ 
phosphate  ;  the  potash,  in  either  nitrate  of  potash, 
or  other  potash  salts,  and  the  lime  as  sulphate  of 
lime  (land  plaster).  He  says,  that  “  the  mixture  of 
these  substances  has  the  same  properties  as  dung.” 
The  “  complete  chemical  manure  is  to  the  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  what  the  metal  is  to  the  ore.”  “  It 
is  farm-yard  manure  divested  of  all  useless  matter.” 

The  formulas  which  are  made  for  different  crops, 
based  not  upon  the  composition  of  the  plant,  but 
upon  its  assumed  capacity  for  getting  its  food  from 
air  and  soil,  and  the  effect  of  the  different  materials 
upon  its  growth.  “  Each  of  the  four  regulating  in¬ 
gredients  has  its  own  functions  which  are  of  more 
or  less  relative  importance,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  applied....”  No  one 
can  do  any  good  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  three  (though  if  either  is  supplied  in  abund¬ 
ance  by  the  soil,  it  need  not  be  included  in  the  ma¬ 
nure.)  Give  the  others,  and  each  has  its  own  pre¬ 
dominant  action  for  a  certain  list  of  crops. 

“Dominant  Ingredients.” 

Ville  gives  “  the  name  dominant  to  the  ingredient 
which,  for  a  given  crop,  plays  a  more  important 
part  than  the  others.”  Thus  : 

“  Nitrogen  is  the  predominant  ingredient  for  the 
cereals  as  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  and  for  Colza, 
Sugar  beet,  Hemp,  etc.” 

“  Potash  has  an  especial  influence  upon  Peas, 
Beans,  Clover,  Lucern,  Flax,  Potatoes,  etc.” 

“  Phosphoric  acid  is  especially  beneficial  for  Tur¬ 
nips,  Ruta-bagas,  Radishes,  Indian  Corn,  Sugar- 
Cane,  etc.” 

“  Lime  seems  to  exert  no  especial  preponderating 
action  upon  any  plant,  but  is  necessary  for  all.” 

The  practical  inference  is  that  in  preparing  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  a  given  plant,  we  must  reduce  the  subor¬ 
dinate  ingredients  as  much  as  we  can,  and  put  in  a 
good  deal  of  the  dominant.  To  sustain  his  proposi¬ 
tions,  Ville  cites  a  great  many  experiments ;  some 
made  by  himself  iu  pots  or  in  the  fields  of  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  farm  at  Vincennes,  and  others  by  farmers 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  In  an  experiment  on 
wheat,  for  instance,  one  plot  received  a  “  complete 
manure  from  another  the  lime  (sulphate  of  lime) 
was  omitted,  while  the  third  had  no  potash,  etc. 

Fertilizer.  Yield  of  YHieat  per  Acre. 

Nothing .  ..  .  15.88  bushels. 

“  Complete  Manure,”  .  56.44 

“  Complete  Manure,”  without  “  lime  ”... .  53.33  “ 

“  Complete  Manure,”  without  Potash.  ...  40.44  “ 

“  Complete  Manure.”  without  Phos.  Acid.  34.00  “ 

”  Complete  Manure,”  without  Nitrogen . .  18.18  “ 

The  wheat  suffered  more  from  lack  of  nitrogen 
than  from  lack  of  any  other  ingredient.  Again, 
with  sugar  beets,  starting  with  a  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  which  supplied  360  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  180 
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lbs.  of  nitrate  of  potash,  270  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  360  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  lime,  per  acre,  when 
more  lime,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid  was  added, 
the  yield  was  not  affected,  but  when  the  nitrogen 
was  increased,  the  yield  rose  with  it.  From  such 
experiments  as  these,  Ville  infers  that  nitrogen  is 
the  dominant  ingredient  for  wheat  and  the  sugar- 
beet,  and  consequently  he  puts  a  large  proportion 
of  it  in  his  formulas  for  these  crops.  He  insists, 
furthermore,  that  the  form  of  combination  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  uses  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  wheat, 
nitrate  of  soda  for  sugar-beets,  and  so  on.  For 
clover,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  he  recommends  little  or 
no  nitrogen,  because  these  plants  are  found  to  get 
very  little  if  any  good  from  nitrogenous  manures. 
He  explains  this  by  assuming  that  such  plants  get 
all  their  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  do  not  need  it 
•  in  fertilizers.  Of  the  theory  once  held  by  many, 
that  plants  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
Ville  is  now  almost  the  only  prominent  defender. 
He  claims  that  clover  gathers  all  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air  ;  that  barley  and  rye  get  80  %,  wheat,  50  %, 
and  sugar-beet,  60  °/o, 
from  the  air,  and  the  rest 
from  the  soil.  This  as¬ 
sumption,  I  think,  has 
very  little  of  experi¬ 
mental  proof  to  rest 
upon.  Much  more  in¬ 
vestigation  is  needed 
to  settle  the  question. 

Concerning  the  mineral 
ingredients,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  and  lime, 

Ville’s  rule  is  to  restore 
all  that  the  crops  remove, 
and  a  little  more  to  make 
up  for  what  is  reached 
away  by  the  water  in 
the  soil  below  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  roots 
of  plants.  In  this,  he 
veiy  strangely  ignores 
the  resupply  which  every 
soil  keeps  up  from 
the  decomposition  of 
the  materials  it  contains. 

Ville  proposes  “com¬ 
plete  manures  ”  for  all 
crops,  but  at  the  same 
time  recommends  farm¬ 
ers  to  test  their  soils  by 
experiments,  in  order  to  find  whetherthese  already 
contain  and  can  supply  any  of  the  ingredients,  and 
if  so,  omit  them  from  the  fertilizer.  He  lays  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  these  experiments,  and 
gives  very  full  directions  for  making  them.  Where 
chemical  fertilizers  are  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
farm  manure,  he  recommends  to  use  the  dominant 
ingredient  for  the  crop;  thus, for  wheat  he  would  add 
6ulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda;  for  corn, 
or  turnips,  superphosphate,  etc.  Ville  claims  that 

Chemical  Fertilizers  are  Superior  to  Farm 
Manure 

for  several  reasons  :  (1 )  They  bring  larger  crops. 
In  proof  of  this  he  cites  several  hundred  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  agricultural  schools,  societies,  and 
private  individuals,  on  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
maize,  potatoes,  sugar-beets,  sugar-cane,  etc.,  in 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  51  experiments  with  wheat,  in  which 
chemical  and  farm  manures  were  compared,  the 
chemicals  brought  larger  crops  in  47,  less  in  3,  and 
the  same  in  one  case.  In  92  experiments  with 
6Ugar-beets  the  artificial  fertilizers  brought  the 
best  results  in  67  cases,  the  dung  in  20  cases,  and 
both  the  same  in  5  cases.  In  32  experiments  with 
potatoes,  the  chemical  manures  brought  more  than 
horse-manure  in  25,  less  in  6,  and  the  same  in  1. — 
(2.)  The  chemical  fertilizers  are  cheaper.  To  sub¬ 
stantiate  this,  he  makes  extended  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  in  France  of  farm  manure  and  the 
corresponding  chemical  materials,  and  calculates 
that  the  manure  is  the  dearer  by  some  six  per 
cent. — (3.)  Chemicals  are  always  at  command,  and 
in  just  such  kinds  and  quantities  as  arc  needed, 
the  only  limit  being  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  in¬ 


vested. — (4.)  The  ingredients  of  chemical  manures 
are  ready  for  use  at  once,  while  in  yard-manure 
they  are  slowly  available. — (5.)  Chemical  manures 
are  more  easily  and  cheaply  transported,  handled, 
and  applied. — (6.)  Chemical  manures  can  be  divided 
60  as  to  use  for  each  crop  its  predominant  regulat¬ 
ing  ingredient,  and  in  each  case  only  what  is 
needed.  Thus,  in  a  rotation,  nitrogen  can  be  used 
for  wheat  or  oats,  phosphates  for  corn  or  turnips, 
and  potash  for  clover.  Or,  if  the  soil  supplies 
enough  of  any  one  ingredient  for  any  crop,  it  can 
be  omitted  from  the  fertilizer  and  its  cost  saved. 

Continuous  Use  of  Chemical  Manures. 

.  To  the  question  whether  chemical  manures  alone 
can  be  depended  on  and  used  with  profit  year  after 
year,  Ville  replies,  “Yes,  under  two  conditions; 
1st.  Give  the  land  in  fertilizers  more  phosphate  of 
lime,  more  lime,  and  more  potash  than  the  crop 
takes  from  it. — 2d.  Give  it  about  50%  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  harvest.”  W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University ,  Middletown ,  Conn. 


A  Flemish  Milk  Wagon. 


A  correspondent  now  travelling  in  Europe,  sends  a 
photograph  of  the  milk  cart  common  in  the  streets 
of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  which  we  reproduce  in  the 
engraving  presented  above.  For  a  dog  to  draw  a  cart 
is  a  curious  thing  for  many  readers,  as  also  is  the 
peddling  of  the  milk  from  door  to  door  by  a  woman, 
but  is  an  ordinary  sight  in  that  country.  The  cans 
are  of  the  ordinary  sort,  from  which  the  milk  is 
drawn  by  means  of  the  dippers, ^he  long  handles  of 
which  are  seen  sticking  above  the  sides  of  the  cart. 


Oleomargarine. 

What  it  is— What  it  is  Used  for— Its  Effects. 

Though  much  has  been  published  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  on  Oleomargarine,  we  give  the 
following  summary  for  the  benefit  of  the  large 
class  of  readers  who  show  by  their  letters  that  they 
are  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject.  Oleo¬ 
margarine  is  made  from  the  caul-fat  of  beef  ani¬ 
mals,  by  a  process  and  machinery,  which  separates 
the  fat  from  the  tissues.  So  far  it  is  clean,  and,  of 
itself,  as  clear  suet,  is  unobjectionable  ;  but  some 
claim  that  dirty  grease,  and  even  refuse  hog-fat 
are  also  used  in  the  process.  Manufacturers  claim 
that  it  is  identical  with  butter,  because  both  are 
fat,  and  come  from  the  same  animal,  and  are 
similar  in  composition.  A  comparison  will  show 
the  fallacy  of  this  assertion.  Oleomargarine  con¬ 
sists  exclusively  of  the  three  fatty  compounds — 
stearin,  olein,  and  margarine.  All  animal  fats,  of 
which  butter  and  suet  are  chief  representatives,  are 


made  up  mainly  of  these  three  substances,  though 
in  varying  proportions,  and  often  with  additions. 
Butter  is  composed  of  stearin,  olein,  margarine, 
butin,  myristin,  caprin,  caproin,  caprylin,  and 
butyrin — six  extra  ingredients  which  are  not  con¬ 
tained  in  oleomargarine  ;  and  these  extra  six  consti¬ 
tute  something  like  ten  per  cent  of  the  butter,  and 
the  aromatic  flavor  and  other  peculiar  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  butter  are  mainly  due  to  their  presence. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
components  of  butter  make  the  oleomargarine 
superior  in  keeping  quality  to  butter.  Be  this  is  as 
it  may,  it  does  not  make  butter  of  oleomargarine. 

Butter  is  a  product  peculiar  to  the  udder  of  the 
cow,  and  is  obtained  by  separating  from  the  milk, 
by  churning,  the  fats  which  compose  it.  Oleomar¬ 
garine  is  formed  in  other  tissues  of  the  animal,  is 
composed  of  different  ingredients,  and  is  separated 
by  heat  and  processes  which  produce  a  different 
result.  Though  chalk  and  marble  have  nearly 
the  same  constituents,  yet  chalk  is  not  marble, 
nor  is  marble  chalk  ;  even  so  oleomargarine  is  not 
butter.  Oleomargarine  is 
then  essentially  tallow, 
or  other  fat  prepared  by 
churning  it  with  a  little 
real  butter  to  form  a  pro¬ 
duct  which  has  been  often 
sold  for  butter— now,  for¬ 
tunately,  prohibited  by 
law  in  some  States.  Oleo¬ 
margarine  quite  closely 
resembles  butter  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  it  has  a 
peculiar,  strong  taste — 
unmistakable  after  it  is 
once  tried— and  leaves  a 
sticky  disagreeable  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  mouth,  similar 
to  that  caused  by  greasy 
soup  ;  this  bad  flavor  can 
be  tasted  for  hours  after 
eating  it.  For  cooking 
purposes  it  may  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  poor  but¬ 
ter,  and  may  even  be  used 
upon  the  table  by7  those 
who  are  not  particular  in 
such  matters.  It  makes  a 
pastry,  which,  though 
good  enough  while  hot, is 
very  tough  when  cold.  A 
very  large  amount  issold  in  the  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  use  in  cooking  and  for  table  use  in  cheap 
restaurants,  and  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  usual 
price  for  this  “  butter  ”  is  15  cts.  per  pound.  Much 
is  also  used  in  cheese  factories  to  take  the  place  of 
the  cream  used  for  butter-making.  The  product 
is  sold  as  whole  milk  cheese,  when  not  prevented 
by  law  or  the  honesty  of  dealers  ;  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  shipped  abroad  as  American  cheese. 

The  effects  of  such  a  product  in  the  market  are 
great  and  manifold,  as  often  pointed  out  in  the 
American  Agriculturist:  Its  low  price  seriously 
affects  all  the  lower  grades  of  butter  and  cheese  ; 
it  imposes  on  the  public  a  sham  for  a  reality ;  it 
endangers  our  foreign  markets  for  good  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  and  all  of  these  will  in  turn  have  other  and 
deleterious  effects,  which  any  one  can  trace.  The 
remedy  is  simple  :  let  every  State,  that  has  not 
done  so,  by  law  compel  its  sale  under  its  own  name, 
and  let  dairymen  combat  it  in  the  market,  by  not 
making  either  butter  or  cheese  which  can  be  com 
pared  to  it,  but  produce  only  superior  articles, 
and  get  the  better  price  they  are  6ure  to  bring. 


Been,  Bee  Keeper's,  and  Honey.  —  The 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers’ 
Association  will  meet  in  the  Cooper  Union,  N.  Y. 
City,  on  the  8tli  of  October,  at  12  noon,  and  a  show 
of  b?es  and  their  products  will  be  held  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair  on  and  after  September 
20th.... As  to  shipping  honey,  a  prominent  dealer 
informs  us  that  the  supply  of  honey  now  in  mar¬ 
ket,  and  on  its  way  thither,  is  so  great  as  to  prac¬ 
tically  overstock  the  market,  which  fact  should 
induce  farmers  to  hold  their  stock  for  a  while. 
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A  Norfolk  Polled  Heifer. 

We  recently  gave  a  picture  of  a  Norfolk  polled 
cow.  Herewith  is  presented  a  portrait  from  one 
published  in  the  “Agricultural  Gazette,”  (Eng.)  of 
a  heifer  of  this  breed :  it  is  Rosebud  2d;  dam, 
Rosebud  1st ;  sire,  Rudham  Hero ;  bred  by  Mr. 
Savory  of  Rudham  Grange,  England.  The  breed 
is  attracting  considerable  notice  in  that  country, 
and  a  Herd-book  has  been  established  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  both  of  breeders  and  purchasers,  as  well  as 
for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  breed, 
which  is  worthy  of  introduction  and  cultivation 
in  America.  The  dairy  interest  is  growing  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  in  its  developement  over 
greatly  differing  localities,  there  is  not  one  really 
good  kind  of  dairy  stock  that  may  not  find  a  place, 
in  which,  for  certain  purposes,  or  to  suit  certain 
tastes,  or  necessities,  it  may  surpass  all  others  in 
form  and  usefulness.  That  the  Norfolk  polled  cat¬ 
tle  desire  the  high  reputation  they  possess,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  herd-book,  more  than  seven  hundred  care¬ 
fully  bred  animals  were  offered  for  entry.  There  is 
but  one  full  herd  of  them  in  America — that  import¬ 
ed  and  bred  by  Mr.  Taber,  of  Patterson,  N.  T. — with 
a  few  scattered  animals  in  different  sections.  From 
the  numerous  enquiries  made  concerning  them 
since  our  previous  illustration,  it  seems  that  they 
are  exciting  considerable  interest.  This  would  be 
augmented  if  a  few  energetic  importers  of  other 
cattle  would  turn  their  attention  to  these.  That 
such  ventures  would  be  profitable,  seems  to  be 
quite  certain,  considering  the  prices  realized  for 
Jerseys  at  every  importer’s  sale.  It  is  not  alone  as 
dairy  cattle,  that  this  breed  deserves  notice  :  the  il¬ 
lustration  shows  that  these  animals  will  produce 
beef  as  well  as  milk.  The  deep  brisket,  the  full 
fore-quarter,  the  rounded  barrel  carrying  a  full 
loin,  and  the  general  symmetry  would  not  disgrace 
a  short-liorn  of  the  first  families.  To  produce  good 
milch  cows  and  excellent  beeves  is  sufficient  to 
give  character  to  any  breed  :  but  when  in  addition 
it  has  the  advantages  of  being  easily  kept  on  mod¬ 
erate  pastures  and  feeding,  and  being  without  the 
dangerous  and  useless  horns,  it  becomes  still  more 
valuable  and  desirable.  With  the  present  outlook 


rights,  representing  10,000  acres  of  land,  were  sold 
in  1877,  and  the  present  year  290  rights  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  up  to  July.  As  progress  is  made  and  ex¬ 
perience  gained,  or  better  methods  are  practised,  the 
water  is  used  with  more  economy,  and  the  breadth 
of  land  that  can  be  watered  is  consequently  en¬ 
larged.  So  far,  streams  only  have  been  utilized, 


Cross-Bred  Jersey- Ayr  shire 
for  the  Dairy. 


Cows 


Which  is  the  best  cow  for  farm  and  for  family  use  ? 
Where  the  farmer  uses  his  cows  for  butter  making, 
experience  would  go  to  show  that  the  grade  Jersey 


CROSS-BRED  JERSEY-AYRSHIRE. 


but  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  water  of 
occasional  floods  by  confining  it  in  reservoirs.  In 
this  way  the  supply  may  be  largely  increased,  and 
hundreds  of  farms  made  in  places  that  are  now 
barren,  not  only  because  they  aro  deficient  in  water 
for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  but  because  they  are 
torn  and  devastated  by  freshets,  and  inundations  at 
other  seasons,  when  the  water  would  be  useless  for 
vegetation.  It  will  doubtless  be  but  a  short  time 


NORFOLK  POLLED  HEIFER. 


for  an  extensive  trade  in  beef  and  beef  cattle,  their 
characteristics  will  carry  much  weight  in  the  choice 
of  live  stock  for  both  milk  and  general  farming. 


Agriculture  by  Irrigation. — The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  land  by  means  of  irrigation  is  gradually 
extending  in  Colorado,  California,  and  other  locali¬ 
ties.  In  the  colony  of  Greeley,  Colorado.  250  water 


before  agriculture  will  call  tor  the  services  of 
engineers,  to  make  available  the  practically  unlim¬ 
ited  opportunities  for  impounding  water  in  the 
mountain  valleys,  and  using  it  for  irrigation.  We 
hear  already  of  such  intentions  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas,  which  possesses  a  supply  of  water 
sufficient  to  convert  its  present  dry  fields  into 
gardens  for  several  hundred  miles  along  its  course. 


is  essentially  the  farmer’s  cow,  a  fact  widely  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  mark  of  the  Jersey  is  now  noticed 
on  every  hand  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
colors  and  graceful  forms  of  the  cows  seen  grazing 
in  the  meadows,  and  dotting  the  pastures.  No  other 
cow  is  so  easily  kept,  or  more  docile,  or  gives  a 
richer  return  in  butter  for  the  food  consumed,  than 
the  grade  Jersey.  But  something  depends  upon 
the  cow  from  which  the  grade  is  raised.  Unless 
I  the  dam  of  the  cow  is  a  copious  milker,  and  is  able 
:  to  transmit  this  quality  to  her  progeny,  the  princi¬ 
pal  end  sought  in  the  crossing  is  missed.  The 
Ayrshire  is  the  most  prolific  milk  cow.  For 
large  yields,  and  for  easy  keeping,  she  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  To  cross  an  Ayrshire  cow,  with  a  well 
selected  Jersey  bull,  ought  to  give  the  best  dairy 
cow  that  can  be  readily  produced.  The  large 
milk  yield  of  the  Ayrshire,  is  united  with 
the  large  cream  yield  of  the  Jersey,  and  we 
have  all  we  can  procure  in  one  way  from  the 
Jersey,  multiplied  by  the  excess  of  the  yield  of 
the  Ayrshire.  Herewith  we  give  a  portrait,  the 
first  ever  published,  we  believe,  of  a  cross-bred 
Jersey- Ayrshire  cow.  This  is  a  young  animal,  a 
few  days  over  two  years  old,  but  has  been  milking 
for  five  months,  and  has  produced  over  one  pound 
of  butter  per  day  from  a  little  more  than  eight- 
quarts  of  milk.  She  was  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Fitch,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  experimenting  in  crossing  the  Jersey 
upon  every  known  breed  of  cow,  including  the 
“  Sacred  cow  of  India,  ”  for  over  80  years,  and  who 
long  ago  settled  upon  the  Jersey- Ayrshire  as 
the  best  cross  possible  for  large  yield  and  rich  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk.  The  cow  in  question  is  a  white  and 
brindle  in  color,  with  a  golden  yellow  skin  which 
shows  through  the  fine  short  silky  hair  at  every 
place  where  white  prevails.  As  a  proof  of  the  easy 
keeping  of  this  class  of  cows,  the  original  of  the 
illustration  has  been  kept  in  excellent  condition 
from  the  mowings  of  less  than  half  an  acre  of  lawn 
with  two  quarts  of  middlings  daily  ;  and  upon  this 
feed  has  been,  and  is,  producing  a  little  more  than 
one  pound  of  butter  per  day.  For  so  young  a  cow 
this  performance  is  worthy  of  being  recorded 
among  those  of  the  many  good  cows  whose  por¬ 
traits  have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  one 
of  the  best  cows  for  the  farm  and  for  family  use. 
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Among  the  Farmers.— No.  32. 

BY  ONB  or  THEM. 


When  the  strawberries  were  in  blossom,  and  rye 
not  yet  in  the  ear,  and  when  men  were  getting  out 
the  manure  for  corn,  and  the  shouts  of  the  plowmen 
were  heard  all  over  the  land,  on  a  drizzly  rainy  day, 
with  lucid  intervals,  and  just  chill  enough  to  make 
us  feel  that  grass  was  the  only  thing  especially  bene¬ 
fited,  and  with  the  good  company  of  an  old  friend, 
Mr.  Wells,  of  Wethersfield,  the  writer  visited 

“  The  Ranch  ”  of  James  B.  Olcott. 

This  is  Wonderland  to  the  readers  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Courant — a  land  of  mysterious  production  and 
of  a  peculiar  charm,  not  well  defined,  but  real.  Mr. 
Oleott’s  readers  have  learned  all  about  the  sand 
barren,  and  the  yellow  pines,  and  scrub-oak  woods, 
and  strawberry  plantation.  They  know  “Old  Ring¬ 
bone  ”  and  the  “  Twenty-dollar  horse,”  and  the  Al¬ 
derney  steers,  by  reputation  at  least,  and  so  did  I. 
Now,  to  understand  both  the  man  and  his  home, 
needs  a  long  acquaintance,  and  the  affection  engen¬ 
dered  of  it,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  to  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  that  Mr.  Olcott  is  a 
reformed  Californian.  That  is,  he  has  had  the  desire 
to  wander  and  see  the  world,  and  the  rough  and  sav¬ 
age,  as  well  as  the  smooth  and  placid  waters  and 
ways  of  life,  and  then,  ten  years  ago,  settled  down 
upon  his  native  sands..  He  believes  that  a  man  as 
is  a  man,  can  get  a  living,  and  a  home,  and  home 
comforts — and  that  includes  fruit  from  June  to  June 
— as  well  as  everything  else  that  a  regenerate  wan¬ 
derer  is  naturally  heir  to — home,  joy,  peace,  meat 
and  vegetables,  especially  if  his  heart  is  full  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  his  stables  of 
Jersey  cows — provided  he  goes  to  work  the  right 
way,  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 

Well,  we  caught  him  at  home,  or  he  caught  us. 
and  no  Tartar  either  way.  He  had  big  boots  of 
rubber  or  well-grained  leather,  which  furnished  us 
fora  tramp  through  the  wet  grass  ;  and  we  inspect¬ 
ed  the  strawberries,  the  grass  land,  the  big  patcb 
of  sand-barren  he  was  reclaiming  with  40  or  50 
loads  of  beautiful  leaf  and  stable-manure  compost 
to  the  acre,  the  low  woods  which  were  annually 
robbed  for  the  leaves,  and  many  other  interesting 
things.  We  inspected  the  house  of  his  own  plan¬ 
ning  and  building,  with  the  dairy  and  stables  adja¬ 
cent,  which  are  quite  too  close  for  any  but  people 
who  love  neatness  and  hate  ill  odors  ;  and  we  par¬ 
took  of  a  frugal  lunch,  served  by  the  gentle  house¬ 
mother  and  her  daughters,  and  seasoned  by  kindly 
welcome  and  instructive  talk. 

Mr.  Olcott  built  his  house  with  much  of  Donald 
Mitchell’s  sentiment,  for  a  combination  of  the  use¬ 
ful  and  beautiful — that  is,  making  beauty  a  thing  of 
use,  and  useful  things  graceful  and  fair  ;  and  so  he 
carries  on  his  work,  a  useful  sentimentality  pervad¬ 
ing  both  his  composts  and  his  letters.  It  is  framed 
into  his  buildings  and  recognized  in  the  width  of 
his  doorway  and  the  breadth  of  the  grass-plat,  in 
the  weedless  garden,  in  the  kindly  whinny  of  Ring¬ 
bone,  and  the  contagious  laugh  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  “Ranch.” 

One  thing  surprised  us,  there  was  less  of  what 
one  may  call  sandy-land  farming — that  is,  plowing 
in  of  green  manure  crops,  agonizing  after  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  (which  is  always  disappearing), 
and  the  use  of  crops  known  to  flourish  in  light 
soils,  like  eow-peas,  for  instance.  Manure  from  the 
barnyard,  which  was  really  one  great  compost-heap, 
is  Mr.  Oleott’s  dependence  for  crops  of  all  sorts. 
The  supply  of  this  is  augmented  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  way,  but  chiefly  by  leaves  from  the  woods. 
This  robbing  of  the  woods  checks  their  growth  in  a 
great  measure.  Yet  we  may  surely  take  our  choice, 
when  we  have  it,  between  promoting  the  growth  of 
timber,  and  increasing  the  yield  of  corn  and  fruits. 

Treatment  of  Ailing'  Animals. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  gives  a  real  dis¬ 
tress  to  a  humane  man,  it  is  sickness  and  pain  in 
*  dumb  brute  which  he  can  not  alleviate.  If  his 
children  are  sick,  he  or  his  wife,  or  the  good  grand¬ 
mother,  has  knowledge  and  nostrums  which  are 
administered  with  some  confidence — “  simples  ” 


which  are  useless  and  harmless,  or  possibly  bene¬ 
ficial.  If  these  fail,  they  usually  have  near  at  hand 

“  The  Village  Doctor ,  *  *  *  * 

Whose  ancient  sulky,  down  the  village  lanes. 
Dragged  like  a  war-car,  captive,  ills  and  pains.” 

If,  however,  the  animals  are  sick,  we  have  no  one 
to  turn  to— cow -leaches  and  horse-doctors,  black¬ 
smiths  and  stable-boys,  whose  tender  mercies  are 
cruelties,  are  aways  ready  to  physic  and  purge,  to 
sear  and  torture,  with  “  every  thing  and  device  they 
can  think  of,” — nauseous  mixtures,  the  very  enu¬ 
meration  of  whose  ingredients  would  be  hardly 
fitting  matter  for  these  pages,  if  no  important  good 
were  to  be  gained  by  it.  So  the  poor  things  suffer, 
and  get  well  in  spite  of  us,  or  they  die  in  agony 
while  we  stand  by  helpless.  This  state  of  things  is 
all  wrong,  and  might  and  must  be  remedied. 

Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  number  of  educated  veterinarians  in  this 
country  is  very  small ;  they  all  find  employment  in 
or  about  our  large  towns,  and  as  a  rule  are  a  very 
respectable  class  of  practitioners.  To  them,  how¬ 
ever,  whenever  we  can,  we  confide  the  treatment  of 
our  live  stock ;  but  not  one  farmer  in  10,000  can  do 
so.  We  have  two  or  three  veterinary  schools  which 
are  struggling  with  poverty  or  lack  of  appreciation, 
and  would  do  well  if  they  each  graduated  a  score 
of  practitioners  a  year.  Medical  schools  for  train¬ 
ing  human  physicians  abound,  and  their  graduating 
classes  number  hundreds.  Every  hamlet,  almost,  at 
the  East,  and  every  village  in  the  .Middle  and  South¬ 
ern  States,  has  its  educated  physician  ;  while 
throughout  the  Western  States  they  are  numerous, 
and  within  reach  everywhere  in  civilized  regions. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  are  making  no  more  than  a 
fair  living,  and  many  are  failing  to  do  that.  Other 
professions  and  callings  tempt  them  from  their 
own  that  they  may  get  better  pay.  Not  that  they 
do  not  love  their  profession,  nor  that  they  are  not 
qualified  to  practice  it,  but  it  will  not  support  them. 

Why  Should  Not  Physicians  Treat 
Animals  as  well  as  Men  P 

If  a  physician  has  all  he  can  do  to  treat  ailing 
humanity,  certainly  the  animals  must  be  neglected; 
but  when,  as  at  present,  the  “  doctors  ”  are  making 
a  poor  living,  or  none  at  all,  what  should  prevent 
them  from  treating  the  animals  ?  Nothing  hinders 
but  a  false  pride.  Study  and  experience  will  enable 
any  physician  to  do  it  with  success.  Comparative 
anatomy  is  studied  in  all  our  medical  schools  ;  com¬ 
parative  pathology  should  be.  The  knowledge  of 
animal  diseases  is  of  great  service  to  a  physician.  In 
fact,  man  and  animals  are  found  to  have  so  many 
diseases  in  common,  that  animal  pathology  is  quite 
essential  to  reasoning  upon, and  treating  many  of  the 
ills  that  man  is  heir  to.  Were  it  to  become  a  gen¬ 
eral  custom  among  physicians  to  treat  animals,  and 
to  charge  for  it,  we  might  confidently  anticipate  the 

Most  Gratifying  Results. 

These,  or  some  of  them,  1  venture  to  enumerate. 
First,  the  physicians  would  make  a  better  living  ; 
besides,  they  would  at  once  become  more  important 
to  their  constituencies.  Second,  the  country  would 
have  a  corps  of  efficient  observers,  on  the  watch 
for  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  among  ani¬ 
mals,  and  quick  to  detect  and  report  upon  unusual 
animal  diseases  of  any  kind,  whenever  they  might 
break  out,  thus  providing  an  efficient  safeguard 
against  their  spread,  and  against  filling  our  city 
markets  with  diseased  meat,  or  the  killing  of  such 
for  country  consumption.  Third,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  at  once  by  the  saving 
of  the  lives  of  many  animals,  and  ultimately  by  the 
better  understanding  and  prevention  of  various 
murrains  and  maladies.  Fourth,  improvement  in 
the  sanitary  surroundings  of  both  animals  and  men, 
and  a  much  higher  degree  of  health  and  soundness. 

Effect  of  “Fertilizers”  in  Moist  Seasons. 

The  present  season  has  been  an  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vorable  one  for  testing  fertilizers.  At  least  I  have 
found  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  very  nearly  a  max¬ 
imum  effect.  There  is  a  danger,  unless  compara¬ 
tive  trials  arc  made  with  different  fertilizers,  of 
overestimating  the  excellence  of  those  we  do  try. 


I  have  one  standard  kind  applied  liberally  to  corn 
and  to  mangels,  and  its  effects  are  so  extraordinary 
that,  had  I  not  other  rows  of  corn  and  roots  which 
look  now  equally  well,  though  manured  with  other 
articles — I  should  not  say  equally  well,  perhaps — 
and  yet  one  patch  looks  as  if  it  would  produce  just 
as  much  as  the  other.  I  observed  one  curious  re¬ 
sult.  In  planting  corn,  20  rows  were  manured  with 
superphosphate  in  the  hill ;  20  upon  the  hill  after 
planting;  20  rows  upon  the  hill  and  hoed  in  after 
the  corn  was  up,  and  20  more  after  the  corn  was 
three  to  four  inches  high.  The  only  notable  result 
was  that  the  second  20  rows  had  to  be  replanted  ; 
not  one  quarter  of  the  hills  did  more  than  sprout, 
and  then  the  plantlets’  kernels  softened,  a  very  few 
making  a  struggling  life.  After  replanting,  the 
corn  did  well,  and  now  makes  a  good  stand.  I  get 
about  half  the  result  from  superphosphate  har¬ 
rowed  in  broadcast  with  corn,  for  fodder,  as  when 
applied  to  corn  in  drills — that  is,  when  the  fertilizer 
was  scattered  in  the  furrow,  and  corn  sown  in  and 
covered.  I  am  confident  that  although  that  in 
drills  was  put  in  a  week  later,  there  is  now  fully 
twice  the  burden  of  fodder  upon  the  land  that  there 
is  upon  the  broadcast  piece. 

Usefulness  of  “Sludge  Acid.” 

The  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  prob¬ 
ably  know  of  the  hue  and  cry  that  has  been  made 
in  New  York  about  the-use  by  the  fertilizer  makers 
of  what  is  called  sludge  acid — that  is,  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  has  been  employed  in  extracting  the 
impurities  from  petroleum,  and  which  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  becomes  highly  charged  with  oily  matters,  and 
emits  a  nauseous  odor.  The  superphosphate  of 
lime  made  with  this  retains  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  its  peculiar,  pungent,  “aromatic,”  and  very 
disagreeable  odor.  Now,  insects  are  sensitive  to 
odors,  and  I  fiud  that  wire-worms  avoid  potatoes 
where  this  fertilizer  is  used,  and  that  my  corn  has 
not  been  troubled  with  cut-worms  and  white  grubs 
where  this  was  on  or  near  the  surface.  1  attribute 
the  freedom  to  the  presence  of  the  sludge  acid 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  superphosphate, 
and  am  confident  that  it  does  no  harm  to  the  plants. 


What  Kind  of  Wheat. 

Important  to  Grain  Farmers. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  are  wheat- 
growers,  we  would  like  each  one  who  has  tried  any 
one  or  more  known  varieties  to  write  us  what  kind 
has  done  the  best  with  him.  If  each  will  answer  in 
order  the  following  questions,  the  compared  replies 
will  doubtless  be  of  value  to  each  and  all  of  them  : 

(1.)  What  variety  of  Winter  Wheat  has  succeeded 
best  with  you  ? 

(2.)  What  variety  of  Spring  Wheat  has  succeeded 
best  with  you  ? 

(3.)  What  is  your  soil  ? 

(4.)  What  manure  and  other  fertilizer  do  you  use  ? 

^5.)  What  manure  or  fertilizer  has  given  the  most 
satisfactory  results  with  you,  and  how  much  have 
you  used  per  acre  where  such  results  were  obtained? 

(6.)  How  much  seed  do  you  use  per  acre  ? 

(7.)  What  is  the  yield  of  crop  you  obtain  ? 

(8. )  Does  the  Hessian  Fly  or  Wheat  Midge  trouble 
your  crop  ? 

(9.)  When  do  you  sow  winter  wheat  ? 

(10.)  When  do  you  sow  spring  wheat  ? 

(11.)  What  price  do  you  obtain  per  bushel  ? 

Be  sure  to  give  your  post-office,  County,  and  State. 

Answers  are  desired  from  farmers  on  rich  virgin 
soils,  where  no  manure  is  used,  as  well  as  from  the 
old  sections.  Please  answer  each  question  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  in  the  order  as  above  put  down,  and 
write  the  number  against  the  answer  given  to  it. 


Grazing  Pastures. — When  a  pasture  is  insuf¬ 
ficiently  grazed,  considerable  of  its  product  is 
wasted.  The  tufts  of  uneaten  herbage  which  often 
cover  a  large  portion  of  the  surface,  are  not  only 
left  useless,  but  injure  the  next  year’s  grass.  To 
keep  a  pasture  in  good  condition,  the  droppings 
should  be  evenly  scattered  once  a  week,  and  the 
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fouled  spots  be  sprinkled  with  plaster.  In  addition, 
it  will  pay  to  follow  cattle  with  a  few  sheep,  which 
will  clear  off  the  spots  left  by  the  cows.  The  finest 
pastures  are  those  kept  the  most  evenly  grazed; 
and  to  secure  this,  grazing  lauds  should  receive  con¬ 
stant  attention  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  But  close  cropping,  by  animals  which  are  not  all 
the  time  in  the  pasture,  will,  after  a  while,  exhaust 
it;  to  provide  against  which,  150  to  300  lbs.  per 
acre  of  fine  bone  or  superphosphate,  should  be 
applied  yearly  in  the  fall  or  early  spring.  The 
phosphates  are  first  exhausted  from  pastures ;  an 
average  cow  requiring  about  100  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  her  milk  yearly,  and  growing  animals  a 
large  amount  for  their  bones. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  19. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  tin  Farm," 
“  Harris  on  tin  Pig,"  etc. 

We  had  a  trial  of  a  new  binder.  After  the  people 
had  gone,  the  Deacon  remarked  :  “Well,  it  did  the 
work  better  than  I  expected.  It  did  not  tie  the 
bundles  quite  tight  enough  to  suit  me,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  can  be  easily  regulated.” 

“  One  thing  is  certain,”  said  I,  “  binding  by  ma¬ 
chinery  is  an  accomplished  fact.  There  are  several 
machines  that  do  the  work  well.  Which  will  prove 
to  be  the  best  remains  to  be  seen.  This  one  ties 
the  bunches  with  string  instead  of  wire,  for  which 
many  will  prefer  it.  Before  I  buy  a  machine,  how¬ 
ever,  I  will  wait  to  see  if  some  one  can  not  invent 
a  binder  that  will  bind  corn-fodder  as  well  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  timothy,  millet,  etc.  We  have 
cut  corn-fodder  for  several  years  with  a  reaper. 
It  does  the  work  better  than  it  can  be  done  by 
hand.  It  cuts  the  corn,  and  throws  it  off  into  bun¬ 
dles  ready  to  be  bound,  and  if  the  machine  would 
also  bind  it,  I  would  raise  20  acres.  I  would  drill 
it  in  rows  21  or  three  feet  apart,  cultivate  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  cut  it  during  hot  weather — early  in 
September ;  put  the  bundles  into  stooks,  as  we  do 
wheat,  and  let  them  stay  until  well  cured.” 

“Is  not  that,”  remarked  the  Deacon,  “easier 
6aid  than  done  ?  ” 

“No.  I  have  managed  corn -fodder  precisely  in 
that  way,  and  do  not  wish  for  better  feed  for  milch 
cows,  sheep,  or  horses.  Bat  I  have  also  had  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  curing  and  handling  it.  I  have 
had  part  of  a  field  where  the  crop  proved  every 
way  excellent,  and  part  where  it  was  almost  worth¬ 
less  ;  and  that  is  not  all,  the  poor  fodder  entailed 
twice  the  labor  of  the  good.  Why  this  difference  ? 
Simply  because  one  was  cut  in  the  last  of  August, 
and  the  other  two  or  three  weeks  later.  The  one 
was  thoroughly  cured  during  hot  weather;  the 
other  grew  larger,  and  was  more  difficult  to  cut, 
and  the  weather  being  cooler,  with  more  or  less 
rain,  it  was  not  fully  and  quickly  cured,  and  lost 
much  of  its  color  and  sweetness. 

“  I  have  not  tried  it,  but  I  feel  pretty  confident 
that  a  crop  of  corn-fodder,  if  sown  early,  of  an 
early,  small  variety  of  corn,  and  cut  early,  can  be 
cured  in  August  or  early  in  September,  so  that  it 
can  be  put  in  the  barn  or  stack.  The  Germans  call 
it  ‘Maize  hay,’  and  I  believe  it  can  be  so  well 
cured  that  it  will  keep  as  well  as  clover  or  timothy. 
Why  not?  I  have  corn-fodder  that  is  to-day  (July 
24th)  as  thick  and  heavy  as  it  can  stand  on  the 
land.  It  is  in  drills,  35  inches  apart,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  walk  through  the  rows.  Now, 
if  such  corn-fodder  is  cut  the  first  week  in  August, 
and  tied  up  into  sheaves  as  we  do  wheat,  and  put  in 
rather  open  stooks  for  a  week  or  ten  days  during 
one  of  our  ‘heated  terms,’  there  would  be  very 
little  more  sap  in  it  than  there  is  in  clover  hay. 
Stow  it  away  in  a  stack  holding,  say  ten  tons,  and 
do  the  work  during  a  bright,  hot  day  ;  and  if  you 
are  afraid  it  will  not  keep,  put  a  layer  of  dry  straw 
between  each  layer  of  bundles  of  fodder,  and  finish 
off  the  top  of  the  stack  with  straw.” 

“Or,”  said  the  Deacon,  “put  it  in  the  barn  at 
once,  and  have  done  with  it.” 

“That,”  said  I,  “would  sometimes  save  labor, 
but  all  of  us  have  not  bam  room  to  spare  at  that 
season  ;  and  if  the  field  is  some  distance  from  the 


bam,  it  is  quicker  to  stack  in  the  field,  and  draw 
in  the  fodder  when  we  are  not  so  busy  as  now.” 

“Busy  as  now,”  exclaimed  the  Deacon.  “I 
hope  not!  We  have  not  had  such  a  busy  harvest 
for  years.  Everything  ripened  up  at  once.  Wheat 
was  ready  to  cut  before  we  were  half  through  hay¬ 
ing.  Then  the  bugs  were  on  the  potatoes,  and  the 
weeds  in  the  corn,  and  an  extra  man  could  not  be 
had  for  love  or  money.” 

“It  is  your  own  fault,  Deacon,”  said  1;  “  there 
are  men  enough  if  you  would  only  take  the  right 
course  to  get  them.  I  have  heard  you  remark  again 
and  again,  ‘  If  a  man  comes  here  we  have  got  to 
support  him.  He  has  got  to  have  a  living,  and  ho 
will  get  it  out  of  us.’  And  yet  every  year  you  go 
through  precisely  the  game  experience  as  you  have 
this  year.  It  is  uothing  new.  It  is  so  every  har¬ 
vest,  only  you  forget  from  year  to  year.  Next 
spring  you  will  forget  again.  If  a  man  wants  work, 
you  will  say,  ‘  I  guess  I  can  get  along  without  you,’ 
and  you  send  the  poor  fellow  into  the  city.  He 
would  be  glad  to  work  for  75  cents  a  day,  and  board 
himself.  But  you  depend  on  hiring  an  occasional 
day  hand.  You  leave  undone  much  work  that 
could  be  profitably  done,  and  when  the  pinch 
comes  you  look  around  for  your  day  men  and  they 
are  not  to  be  found.  The  Squire  wants  them,  I 
want  them,  and  others  want  them.  One  man  told 
me  that  there  were  eight  farmers  after  him  one 
morning  last  week  before  breakfast.  You  offer 
§1.50,  $2.00,  or  $2.50  per  day,  and  board,  for  men 
and  boys  not  actually  worth  75  cents  a  day.  And 
you  will  do  precisely  the  same  thing  next  year.''' 

“  Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  hire  an  extra  man  next  spring.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  that  is  not  just  what 
I  want  to  see  done.  I  want  you  and  the  Squire  to 
encourage  more  good,  steady,  sober,  industrious 
married  men  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
value  of  farm  property,  other  things  being  equal, 
depends  on  the  population.  Our  profits  come 
from  labor  and  not  from  land.  We  want  more  men.” 

“  That  is  so  just  now,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  but  it 
is  not  so  in  winter  and  spring.” 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,”  said  I,  “  we  had  more  men 
at  work  on  this  farm  last  December  and  January 
than  we  had  during  harvest,  and  still  more  in 
March,  April,  and  May.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
this  fluctuation  in  the  demand  for  labor  on  our 
farms.  Unsteady  employment  and  high  wages  are 
utterly  demoralizing.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  we 
shall  not  lower  wages  by  refusing  steady  work  to 
steady  men,  and  thus  compelling  them  to  turn 
tramps,  and  then  paying  high  wages  to  some  mis¬ 
erable  scallawag  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the 
busy  season.  The  system  is  all  wrong.  It  makes 
young  men  idle,  impertinent,  unskilful,  and  vicious. 
There  is  work  enough  for  all,  and  there  arc  men 
enough  to  do  the  work.  But  the  less  we  do,  the 
less  there  is  to  do.  If  we  plant  less  corn,  there  is 
less  to  cultivate  and  husk  ;  and  the  same  for  other 
crops  and  in  other  industries.” 

I  know  that  this  is  not  talking  about  “  Farm 
Crops.”  And  yet  the  subject  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  our  agriculture— if  not  at  the  foundation  of  our 
national  prosperity.  I  will  not  say  that  the  cities 
need  less  labor,  but  I  am  sure  the  country  needs 
more.  How  are  we  going  to  get  it  ? 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  sell  a  good  steady  man  an 
acre  or  two  of  land,  and  let  him  put  up  a  small 
house.  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  put  up  the  house  your¬ 
self  and  rent  it  to  a  good  man,  and  give  him  work. 
And  give  his  boys  work.  Geo.  Geddes  once  told 
me,  “The  only  way  you  will  get  a  foreman  is  to 
raise  him.”  And  the  best  way  to  get  good  farm- 
men  is  to  let  them  grow  up  on  the  farm.  I  have 
two  boys  that  were  bom  on  this  farm,  and  that 
have  worked  for  me  ever  since  they  were  able  to 
work  at  all.  They  know  my  ways — know  the  land 
and  the  stock,  and  the  implements  and  machines, 
and  every  year  they  become  more  useful  and  valu¬ 
able.  They  are  happy  and  contented,  and  will  in 
time  have  farms  of  their  own  ;  and  better  still,  know 
how  to  manage  them  and  take  care  of  good  stock. 

A  young  man  is  far  better  off  on  a  farm  than  in  a 
city.  Farming  is  no  longer  the  dull,  plodding,  un¬ 
eventful,  dreary  existence  that  we  read  about. 
There  is  sufficient  hurry,  pressure,  and  excitement 


to  stir  the  blood  and  stimulate  the  efforts  of  an  en¬ 
ergetic  boy  or  man.  Our  seasons  arc  so  short  that, 
a  farmer  must  work  lively.  Whatever  his  hands, 
find  to  do,  he  must  do  with  his  might.  He  must 
battle  with  the  winds  and  storms,  with  rain  and 
snow,  with  heat  and  cold.  He  must  fight  if  he 
would  win.  He  must  be  a  plucky  man.  He  must 
work  with  a  will.  If  there  is  no  snap  in  him  he  had 
better  find  some  dull,  steady,  slow,  unvarying  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  city.  He  is  not  the  man  for  mod¬ 
ern  agriculture.  Our  work  is  constantly  changing. 
It  is  rare  that  we  have  three  days  of  steady  labor. 
We  have  in  the  spring  to  plow  for  barley,  then  har¬ 
row,  then  drill  in  the  seed.  Then  sow  clover  seed. 
Then  roll.  If  it  rains,  we  go  into  the  cellar  and  get 
potatoes  ready  for  planting.  When  the  stubble 
laud  is  too  wet  to  work,  we  plow  on  the  sod.  We 
have  oats  to  sow,  and  corn,  potatoes,  and  beans  to 
plant.  We  are  beginning  to  use  more  or  less  artifi¬ 
cial  manures.  Wc  are  raising  more  mangel-wurzel 
and  other  root  crops.  We  are  constantly  getting 
improved  implements  and  machines,  and  needing 
more  intelligence  and  skill  in  our  operations.  We 
have  not  time  to  get  tired  of  putting  in  the  crops, 
and  of  hoeing  and  cultivating  before  the  grass  is 
ready  to  cut ;  and  a  bright  boy  can  relax  his  muscles 
by  riding  on  a  new  mowing  machine.  Then  comes 
the  harvest.  But  what  is  haying  and  harvest  com¬ 
pared  to  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy  ?  If  we  got 
through  in  six  weeks  we  did  well ;  now,  with  mow¬ 
ers  and  reapers,  and  rakes  and  unloading  forks,  we 
can  do  double  the  work  in  half  the  time.  If  a 
shower  stops  us  wc  “green”  the  potatoes.  Then 
there  is  the  excitement  of  thrashing  with  a  steam¬ 
er.  And  all  this  time  the  weeds  are  calling  to  us,, 
“be  quick,”  “be  quick,” — “we  are  after  you,” 
“  we  are  after  you.”  And  if  we  are  not  lively  they 
will  catch  us,  and  then  wc  get  a  sound  thrashing, 
which,  if  we  are  men,  will  make  us  work  livelier 
another  year.  There  is  no  time  or  chance  for  dull¬ 
ness  on  a  properly  managed  farm. 

“  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  ”  ?  More  than  any  of  us  realize.  We  want 
better  men.  And  to  get  them,  we  must  commence 
with  the  boys.  We  must  get  more  married  men 
into  the  neighborhood,  and  give  their  boys  a  good 
agricultural  education  on  the  farm.  We  must  teach 
them.  If  you  have  a  boy  loading  hay  and  two  men 
are  pitching,  do  not  take  delight  in  throwing  the 
hay  just  where  the  boy  does  not  want  it.  Put  a 
good  forkful  on  the  corner,  and  another  to  bind  it. 
The  pitcher,  if  he  is  a  man,  can  do  half  the  work 
for  the  boy.  Then  in  unloading,  instead  of  the  two 
big  men  standing  on  the  top  of  the  bay  looking  at 
the  boy  pitching  the  hay  up  to  them,  let  one  of 
them  help  him  to  unload  occasionally.  I  have 
known  two  men  and  a  boy  drawing  in  hay  ;  the 
boy  was  unloading.  I  had  a  spare  man,  and  sent 
him  to  the  stack  to  help.  Where  do  you  suppose 
he  went?  Did  he  help  the  boy?  No.  He  got  on 
to  the  stack  and  looked  down  at  the  boy,  pulling 
and  working  at  the  load  of  hay  below  !  And  that 
is  as  much  sense  and  manliness  as  you  will  find  in 
half  the  old-fashioned  common  farm  hands.  Then 
when  the  load  was  off,  if  the  men  wanted  a  drink 
of  water,  the  boy  must  go  and  get  it  for  them.  We 
must  raise  a  better  class  of  men.  Look  at  the  boys. 
They  will  soon  be  men.  It  will  pay  to  educate 
them.  Do  not  give  them  the  poorest  tools.  If  you 
have  a  new  plow  let  the  boy  take  it.  Do  not  ask 
him  to  do  the  hardest  work,  or  if  you  do,  relieve 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  These  two  boys  I  speak 
of  will  do  anything  I  ask  them.  When  thrashing 
with  a  machine,  if  there  were  two  men  and  one  of 
these  boys  on  the  straw  stack,  if  anything  should 
happen  requiring  two  hands,  and  I  called  the  boy  and 
one  of  the  men  down,  the  chances  are  that  the  other 
man  would  think  he  could  not  take  away  the  straw. 
He  would  give  up  the  ship  ;  but  I  could  safely  take 
the  two  men  away  and  leave  the  boy.  I  could  de¬ 
pend  on  him  to  strain  every  nerve  and  muscle  to 
keep  the  thing  going.  He  would  know  that  I  would 
relieve  him  the  first  moment  there  was  a  chance. 
I  baye  had  him  in  just  such  a  situation  more  than 
once,  and  when  I  have  gone  to  his  assistance,  he 
did  not  relax  his  efforts,  but  the  expression  of  his 
face  said  plainly,  “  I  knew  you  would  come.”  He 
held  the  fort,  and  will  do  it  again  whenever  I  ask  him. 
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Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Temporary  Whiffle-tree. — One  of  the  very  an¬ 
noying  conditions  in  which  a  man  occasionally  finds 
himself  is  when  he  breaks  a  whiffle-tree  away  from 
home.  A  subscriber  sends  a  plan  of  relief  from  the 
fix  as  follows  :  Procure  a  piece  of  the  best  timber 
to  be  found  of  the  proper  length  ;  hew  it  down, 
and  notch  it  so  as  to  fit  the  clevises  as  shown  at  a, 
fig.  1.  The  clevises  are  attached  as  shown  at  b, 
and  the  happy  man  can  go  on  his  way  rejoicing,  if 
only  he  has  an  axe  with  him.  This  he  will  al- 
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Fig.  1.— CHEAP  WHIFFLE-TREE. 


ways  have  if  he  follows  the  hints  given  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  that  no  one  should  go  from 
-home  with  a  team  or  carriage  without  one,  and  also 
take  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  and  a  spare  bolt  or  two. 

A  Barn  Closet. ^A  very  useful  closet  may  be 
made  in  the  comer  of  a  barn  or  stable  by  nailing 
to  the  wall  a  common  packing  box,  which  can  be 
procured  at  any  country  dry  goods  store  for  a  few 
•cents.  The  cover  is  fastened  with  hinges,  and 
serves  as  a  door  for  the  closet.  Two  shelves  may 
be  fitted  in  the  box.  A  place  is  thus  provided  for 
storing  away  the  small  odds  and  ends  lying  about 
a  barn  or  stable,  where  they  may  be  kept  clean, 
and  can  be  found  in  a  moment  when  wanted.  The 
closet,  as  it  will  appear  when  fastened  up,  and  rest¬ 
ing  upon  a  cleat  at  the  back,  is  shown  at  figure  5. 

A  Water  Pan  for  Chicks. — To  prevent  young 
chicks  from  fouling  the  water  in  the  saucers  in 
which  it  is  given  to  them,  take  a  common  fruit 
can,  remove  the  top,  and  cut  notches  in  it  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  (fig.  4).  The  chicks  can  reach  the 
water,  but  they  can  not  foul  it  by  running  through. 

A  Rake  for  a  Stable. — “A.  W.  L.”  sends  a 
hint  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  of  a  rake  and  scraper 
combined,  which  he  uses  to  clean  out  his  stables. 
The  rake-head  is  a  strong  piece  of  hard  wood,  bev¬ 
eled  on  one  edge,  and  furnished  with  teeth  upon 


the  other.  It  is  fitted  to  a  proper  handle,  and  will 
serve  to  rake  out  half-used  litter  or  manure,  to 
scrape  the  floor,  or  to  push  the  manure  into  heaps 
for  convenient  removal.  It  is  illustrated  in  fig.  2. 

Home-made  Saw-buck.— -A  “Reader”  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  a  very  serviceable  “  buck  ”  for  sawing 
wood,  made  of  four  pieces  of  round  wood.  These 
are  hewed  into  the  form  shown  at  fig.  3 ;  a  two- 
inch  hole  is  bored 
through  one  of  each 
pair  of  legs  to  receive 
the  trimmed  top  of  the 
other  leg,  and  the  legs 
are  joined  in  the  usual 
manner  by  a  two-inch 
cross  stick  tightly 
wedged  at  each  end. 
To  prevent  the  legs 
from  coming  apart,  the 
"  Pig.  3. — saw-buck.  holes  for  the  cross  stick 

may  he  bored  so  as  to 
slightly  notch  the  leg,  which  is  then  held  firmly 
by  the  cross  stick,  and  can  not  work  loose  readily. 

Manure  Dumping. — Yokes  wear  out  and  break 
sometimes,  and  the  writer  has  recently  seen  a  capi¬ 
tal  use  for  them  when  broken.  The  piece  was  at¬ 
tached  by  a  chain  and  staple  to  the  axle  of  an  ox¬ 
cart,  and  was  used  as  a  rest  or  runner  whereon  to 
place  the  tail  of  the  cart  in  dumping.  Only  a  part, 
say  a  quarter  of  the  load,  is  wanted  in  one  heap,  60 


the  cart  is  tipped  up,  a  portion  drawn  out  over  the 
tail-board,  then  it  slides  along  on  its  yoke-runner 
to  where  the  next  heap  is  wanted,  and  so  on.  The 
runner,  when  not  in  use,  will  take  care  of  itself,  or 
may  be  hung  up  under  the  cart-body.  The  illustra¬ 
tion,  fig.  6,  represents  one  seen  on  the  Welles 
brothers  farm,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


Value  of  Sheep  as  Manure  Makers. 

Pasture  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  sheep 
in  profitable  thrift,  especially  in  the  approaching 
breeding  season  ;  in  addition,  a  daily  ration  of  grain 
is  needed.  When  the  pasture  is  poor  the  quantity 
of  grain  should  be  liberal.  With  good  pasture,  a 
pint  of  mixed  corn  and  oats,  or  rye  and  buckwheat, 
is  little  enough ;  with  poor  pasture  half  as  much 
again  would  be  required  to  keep  full-grown  sheep 
or  growing  lambs  in  proper  condition.  In  some 
sections  cotton-seed  meal  is  coming  into  great 
favor  for  feeding  sheep  on  poor  pastures,  a  half 
pint  being  fed  to  each  one  daily.  It  is  a  nutritious 
food,  and* makes  an  exceptionally  rich  manure; 
and  the  quality  of  the  dung  of  animals  as  a  manure 
always  depends  on  the  quality  of  their  food,  for  the 
dung  is  only  the  food,  changed  by  the  processes  of 


digestion,  less  the  portion  taken  into  the  system 
as  nutriment.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea,  which  has 
been  fostered  by  writers  who  know  little  about 


Fig.  6.— to  bump  a  manure  cart. 


sheep,  that  these  animals  have  the  unusual  capa¬ 
bility  of  living  upon  weeds,  briers,  brush,  and 
coarse  herbage,  and  not  only  of  getting  fat  thereon 
but  of  greatly  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  poor 
soil.  A  sheep,  however,  has  no  power  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing.  By  reason  of  its  fine 
masticatiou,  and  its  vigorous  digestion,  it  can,  per¬ 
haps,  exhaust  its  food  of  more  of  its  nutriment 
than  any  other  animal  except  a  fowl ;  and  its  ma¬ 
nure,  by  reason  of  this  finely  comminuted  condition, 
rapidly  decomposes,  and  is  at  once  effective  as  a 
fertilizer.  To  make  our  flocks  tluify — to  secure 
strong  lambs,  heavy  fleeces,  and  good  mutton — we 
need  to  feed  the  sheep,  and  we  must  do  this  if 
we  would  turn  the  flock  into  vehicles  for  spread¬ 
ing  manure  and  enriching  the  soil.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
sheep  supplied  with  a  regularly  given  ration  of  one 
pint  of  grain  per  day,  besides  pasture,  made  in  80 


Fig.  5.— closet  made  from  a  box. 


days,  20  lbs.  each  more  w eight  than  a  flock  on  as  good 
pasture  without  grain  ;  and  the  value  of  the  extra 
flesh  more  than  paid  for  the  grain.  In  addition,  the 


fleece  made  more  growth,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ewes  conceived  twins,  and  the  lambs  came  stronger 
and  were  better  supplied  with  milk.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  droppings  of  these  sheep 
must  have  been  richer  in  fertiliziug  value  than 
those  of  poorly-fed 
sheep.  The  good 
shepherd  eareth  for  his 
sheep,  and  he  has  his 
reward  in  the  richest 
return  thatcan  be  made 
by  any  of  our  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  for  the  food  and 
care  given.  Instances 
of  the  successful  use 
of  sheep  as  fertilizers 
of  the  soil  are  given  so 
frequently,  but  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to 
the  methods  of  their 
use,  that  it  has  become 
a  general  belief  that  nothing  else  is  needed  to  make 
a  poor  farm  rich.  But  if  any  novice  is  led  to  try  it 
for  himself,  both  he  and  his  flock  will  come  to  grief. 


Fig.  4. — POULTRY  WATER¬ 
ING  DISH. 


How  to  File  and  Set  a  Hand-Saw. 


W  hen  a  saw  is  in  bad  order,  the  teeth  are  irregu¬ 
lar  in  length,  and  pitch,  as  in  figure  1.  This  oc¬ 
curs  through  improper  filing,  and  results  in  the 
saw  working  hard.  The  reason  is  that  a  saw  ir¬ 
regularly  filed,  or  set,  cuts  only  with  the  longest 
teeth  and  those  that  have  the  most  set.  To  rem¬ 
edy  these  defects,  it  should  be  pointed  and  filed  un¬ 
til  the  teeth  are  all  of  even  length,  and  are  pitched 
so  that  the  front  of  each  tooth  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  back  of  the  saw,  as  seen  at  fig.  2.  The 
saw  is  fastened  into  a  clamp  (see  fig.  6  on  opposite 
page),  which  consists  of  a  pair  of  jaws  fixed 
upon  a  stand,  and  moved  by  screws  as  shown.  An 
end  view  is  given  at  fig.  3.  The  ends  of  the  teeth 
are  brought  to  a  level  by  running  a  flat  file  length¬ 
wise  of  the  blade.  The  best  form  to  give  the  edge  is 
a  slight  curve  from  end  to  end  of  the  saw,  making 
the  middle  slightly  rounding  outwards,  never  hol¬ 
low.  The  handle  of  the  saw  when  in  the  clamp 


1 

Fig.  1.— A  SAW  IN  BAD  CONDITION. 


should  be  to  the  left,  and  not  be  changed  during 
the  filing.  The  part  held  in  the  clamp  should  he 
filed  completely  before  being  moved,  if  the  jaws 
are  not  long  enough  to  hold  the  whole.  On  a  rip- 


Fig.  2. — SAW  PROPERLY  FILED  AND  SET. 

saw,  the  teeth  will  be  filed  square,  as  shown  at  a, 
fig.  4 ;  on  a  cross-cut,  they  arebeveled  upon  alternate 
sides,  as  also  shown  in  fig.  4.  Both  sides  should  be 
filed  without  moving  the  saw, 
which  may  be  done  by  changing  the 
position  aud  manner  of  holding 
the  file.  A  beginner  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  handle  at  least  a  foot  long 
for  his  file ;  this  will  enable  him 
to  hold  it  steadily,  which  is  very  / —  -  a  \ 
necessary  for  good  work.  The 
proper  size  for  a  file  is  31  inches 


Fig.  3. 


long  for  a  saw  having  eight  teeth  to  the  inch.  A 
saw  is  set  before  it  is  filed.  The  set  given  for  easy 
cutting  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  cut 
as  wide  as  twice  the  thickness  of  the  blade. 

Several  good  sets  are  sold  at  the  tool  shops 
which  are  self-regulating,  and  make  even 
work.  The  set  of  a 
cross-cut  saw'  will  make 
it  appear  as  at  fig.  5 
when  looking  length¬ 
wise  at  the  teeth  ;  and 
an  even  channel  should 
be  seen  in  which  a  knit¬ 
ting  needle  could  he 

laid  and  moved  from  end  to  end.  If  only  a  few  of  the 
teeth  are  short,  they  need  not  be  pointed,  but  may  be 
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Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 
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touched  with  a  few  strokes  at  each  filing,  until  the 
rest  are  worn  down  to  them.  If  one  has  no  clamp, 
a  strip  of  hard  wood  may  be  laid  upon  each  side  of 


Fig.  6.— SAW  CLAMP. 


the  saw,  and  the  whole  held  tightly  in  a  vice.  Iu  fil¬ 
ing,  the  strokes  should  be  made  from  the  operator, 
and  not  towards  him.  The  file  should  be  grasped 
firmly  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  tip  is  held  lightly 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other.  A  safe 
rule  is  to  work  slowly,  and  to  test  the  teeth  as  the 
work  progresses  with  a  try  square.  As  long  as  the 
faces  are  kept  at  right  angles  with  the  blade  of  the 
saw,  the  backs  must  come  out  right.  “  W.  D.,”  of 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  some  of  these  suggestions. 


Raw-hide  Horse  Shoes. 


A  method  of  shoeing  horses  with  raw-hide,  has 
long  been  in  use  on  the  plains,  and  found  so  ser¬ 
viceable  and  convenient  that  it  might  doubtless  be 
found  useful  in  many  places  where  there  are  long 
periods  of  hot  weather.  There  are  also  cases  fre¬ 
quently  occurring,  in  which  disease  of  the  feet 
might  at  least  be  alleviated  by  the 
temporary  use  of  shoes  cut  from 
raw-hide  or  properly  prepared  sole 
leather.  With  these,  that  portion 
of  the  foot  which  needs  the  most 
precaution,  viz.,  the  crust  or  walls 
of  the  hoof  where  it  meets  the 
sole,  will  be  preserved  from  con¬ 
tact  with  hard  or  rough  surfaces  ; 
while  the  frog,  generally  too  much  protected,  will 
reach  the  ground  and  become  subjected  to  health¬ 
ful  action.  For  farm  work,  upon  smooth  soils  free 
from  stones  or  gravel,  this  kind  of  shoe  will  be  use¬ 
ful  during  the  summer  season.  A  simple  strip  of 
raw-hide  or  sole  leather,  well  filled  with  hot  pine 
tar  to  make  it  hard  and  waterproof,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  general  use.  A  more  durable  shoe  may 
be  made  of  two  or  more  thicknesses,  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  copper  rivets  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 


Cattle  Sheds. 


Shelter  should  always  be  provided  for  cattle  or 
other  live-stock,  both  from  the  summer  heat  and 


the  winter’s  cold.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
6heds  should  be  costly,  many  a  farmer  who  knows 
their  need  may  wait  too  long  for  them  unless 
they  can  be  cheaply  constructed  and  of  cheap 
materials.  It  is  now  time  to  think  about  sheds  for 
use  in  the  coming  winter,  else  when  winter  comes 
they  will  not  be  ready.  The  material  may  be  such 
as  will  suit  the  purse  of  the  owner,  and  the  style 
the  same  of  whatever  they  may  be  made.  At  figure 
1  is  a  plan  of  a  shed  which  can  be  built  for  about 
50  cents  a  running  foot,  or  $50  per  100  feet,  which 
will  accommodate  35  to  30  head  of  cattle.  The 
extra  quality  of  the  manure  made  in  a  shed  of  this 


character  in  one  season  would  repay  its  whole  cost. 
This  is  built  against  the  side  or  end  of  a  barn,  or  a 
high  board  fence.  A  scantling,  a,  is  spiked  to  the 
wall  at  a  convenient  liight.  Poles,  6,  are  set  in  the 
ground  21  feet  from  the  wall,  and  sloping  back¬ 
ward,  as  shown.  Scantlings  or  battened  poles  are 
spiked  to  the  pieces,  a,  the  tops  of  the  poles,  6,  and 
to  posts,  c,  to  support  the  roof.  The  front  can  be 
enclosed  wholly  or  in  part  with  boards  nailed 
horizontally.  The  feed  trough,  cl,  is  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  can  be  reached  through  openings 
in  the  barn  wall.  If  abundant  litter  is  thrown  in 
this  shed,  the  cattle  may  be  kept  in  it  for  a  whole 
winter,  in  perfect  cleanliness  ;  and  the  manure  be¬ 
ing  trodden  hard,  will  remain  moist  and  inoffensive. 
In  a  similar  shed,  40  feet  long,  14  head  of  cattle 
have  been  wintered  and  kept  dry  and  comfortable  ; 
the  manure  wheu  removed  in  the  spring  was  two 


Fig.  2. — A  CATTLE  SHED  OP  BETTER  BUILD. 


feet  deep,  and  in  the  best  condition  for  immediate 
use.  The  animals  were  not  fastened,  but  if  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  tie  them,  each  post  will  make 
a  stanchion  for  hitching  to.  Of  course  it  will  be 
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understood  that  such  sheds  are  not  recommended 
for  occupancy  by  milch  cows  in  very  cold  localities. 

A  better  looking,  but  not  more  serviceable  building 
may  be  made  of  timber  and  boards  nailed  and  spiked 
together,  without  mortises  or  tenons,  for  about 
four  times  the  cost  of  the  shed  above  described. 
A  section  of  the  frame  is  shown  at  fig.  2.  The  sills, 
6x6  (a),  are  halved  together  at  the  ends  and  pinned 
or  spiked.  The  joints  should  be  thoroughly 
painted  with  pine  tar  before  putting  them  together. 
The  boards  are  then  nailed  to  the  sills,  fastening 
and  bracing  the  comers  until  the  plates,  2x6,  (b,  6), 
are  nailed  to  the  boards.  A  girt,  2x4,  (e),  is  then 
fastened  at  such  a  hight  as  to  be  made  to  support  a 
floor  if  necessary,  or  about  7  feet.  The  beams  of 
the  floor  should  be  of  2x6.  The  building  may  be 
10  or  12  feet  high  if  20  feet  wide.  The  rafters  are 
then  fitted  to  the  plates  and  strengthened  with 
collar  pieces  of  board  ( d ).  Posts,  4x4,  may  be  put 
in  at  the  corners,  and  a  few  studs  of  2x4  be  added 
at  every  4  or  6  feet  around  the  walls.  A  building 
so  constructed  will  be  found  quite  stiff ;  and  with 
a  shingle  roof,  and  painted  with  Johns’  Asbestos 
paint,  it  may  be  neat  and  shapely.  If  room  is  need¬ 
ed  for  storing  hay  or  grain,  the  upper  floor  may 
be  removed  and  the  building  be  filled  to  the  peak. 


Or  pens  of  rails,  poles,  slabs  from  saw-mills,  or 
other  rough  timber,  may  be  made  as  shown  at  figs. 
3  and  4.  These  are  built  up  after  the  manner  of  log 


houses,  the  ends  of  the  poles  at  the  entrances  be¬ 
ing  secured  by  stakes  driven  down  upon  each  side 


into  the  ground,  and  fastened  by  wires  or  withes, 
twisted  around  them.  The  pens  may  be  covered 
with  cornstalks,  coarse  hay,  or  straw,  and  a. 


Fig.  1. — BUTTER  STAMP. 


quantity  of  the  same  used  for  protection  on  the 
exposed  sides.  As  a  protection  in  the  field  for 
sheep  and  pigs  when  about  to  produce  their  young, 
such  pens  will  be  found  very  useful ;  and  in  the 
West,  where  com  stalks  and  straw  are  a  burden,  such 
cheap  sheds  will  be  found  an  economical  shelter. 


Butter  Stamps  and  Packages. 

There  is  rivalry  amongst  fancy  butter  makers  to 
excel,  not  only  in  quality,  but  also  to  offer  their 
product  in  the  most  acceptable  form,  and  in  attrac¬ 
tive  as  well  as  convenient  packages.  The  favorite, 
method  of  putting  up 
butter  for  immediate 
sale,  is  that  of  pound 
cakes, ornamented  with 
a  stamp  and  marked  in 
the  center,  so  that  each 
can  be  divided  into 
half  pounds  for  use  on 
the  table.  For  this, 
moulds  and  stamps 
are  used.  A  con¬ 
venient  and  shapely 
butter  stamp  is  shown 
at  fig.  1,  bearing  the 
maker’s  initials.  Being  square,  the  prints  may  be 
packed  upon  the  shelves  in  any  butter-carrier  with¬ 
out  loss  of  space,  which  is  an  advantage.  A  pack¬ 
age  for  round  prints,  known  as  the  Lancaster  But¬ 
ter-Carrier,  is  shown  at  fig.  3.  This  holds  48  round 
prints,  each  contained  in  a  separate  cup  of  tin.  In 
warm  weather  the  central  cups  may  be  left  out  and 
the  space  filled  with  ice.  This  method  preserves 
the  butter  in  good  shape,  and  enables  it  to  be 
handled  by  the  retailer  in  the  best  manner.  A 

useful  pack¬ 
age  for  dis¬ 
tant  ship¬ 
ment,  is  the 
white  -  oak 
pail,  shown 
at  fig.  2.  It 
is  made  of 
several  sizes,, 
to  hold  5, 1§, 
20,  or  more 
pounds.  The 
smaller  ones 
are  conveni¬ 
ent  for  the, 
consumer 
and  for  the 
retailer;  and 
the  oak  being  free  from  objectionable  scent  or 
flavor,  will  preserve  the  fine  qualities  of  the  best 
butter  from  deterioration.  They  can  be  packed 
in  barrels  or  boxes  when  put  up  for  shipment. 


Seed  Wheats.— Now  at  planting  time,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  choose  a  good  variety  of  seed  wheat. 
With  every  care  in  preparing  the  ground,  all  may 
be  thrown  away  and  lost  by  sowing  a  variety  that  is 
either  not  hardy  or  not  prolific.  Of  two  varieties 
sown  side  by  side,  and  grown  under  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  on  the  writer’s  farm,  one  was  hardly  worth 
thrashing,  while  the  other  will  yield  at  least  25  to 
30  bushels  per  acre.  The  better  of  the  two  is  the 
Clawson  wheat.  Of  the  fall  wheats,  we  have  also 
grown  the  Treadwell,  Fultz,  Lancaster  Ked,  with 
the  Clawson,  which  have  proved  hardy,  almost 
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Fig.  3.— BUTTER  PACKAGE. 
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proof  against  fly  and  the  midge,  and  they  yield  well, 
and  make  excellent  flour.  A  newly  imported  variety, 
the  “Challenger,”  grown  this  season  upou  Long 
Island,  has  done  very  well,  and  from  its  permanent 
reputation  in  England,  is  worthy  a  trial  here. 


Levelling  the  Bottom  of  a  Drain. 

When  drains  are  laid  so  that  the  slope  is  uneven, 
they  soon  become  useless.  This  is  caused  by  the 
retention  of  water  in  the  hollow  portions,  and  by 
the  deposition  of  sand  or  other  sediment  in  these 
low  spots  until  the  tile  or  water  channel  is  com¬ 
pletely  closed.  In  making  a  drain,  the  first  thing 
is  to  cut  the  ditch.  If  this  is  perfectly  done,  laying 
the  tile  is  a  simple  matter  that  can  hardly  go  wrong. 
The  chief  consideration  is  to  get  an  even  slope 
without  any  depressions,  which  is  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  however  well  the  surveyor’s  levelling 
and  staking  may  have  been,  if  the  workman  is  in¬ 
competent,  or  not  closely  watched,  there  will  almost 
certainly  be  hollows  in  the  course  of  the  drain. 
Where  a  stream  of  water  is  running  in  the  ditch,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  notice  any  deviation  from  a  regu¬ 
lar  slope ;  but  when  the  ditch  is  dry,  it  is  far  from 
easy,  especially  when  the  slope  is  only  a  few  inches 
in  a  hundred  feet.  A  guide  made  in  the  following 
manner,  will  serve  to  indicate  any  variance  from  a 
proper  grade.  It  consists  of  a  few  “cross-legs” 
made  of  wooden  bars,  2  inches  wide,  H  inch  thick, 
and  5  feet  long  (fig.  1).  They  are  fastened  together 
with  bolts,  so  that  the  legs  can  be  spread  or  closed, 
and  may  be  set  astride  the  ditch.  When  the  ditch 
has  been  roughly  dug  out,  the  level  may  be  accu¬ 
rately  fixed  in  two  or  more  places,  over  each  of 
which  a  pair  of  legs  is 
set,  and  over  these,  a 
strong  thin  cord,  such 
as  a  stout  linen  fishing 
line  well  oiled,  is 
stretched  and  secured 
as  shown.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience  how 
many  of  the  legs  are 
used ;  two  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  in  most  cases,  al¬ 
though  a  number  of  them  may  be  used  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  drain  upon  regularly  sloping  land,  as  a  guide 
for  the  first  excavation.  When  the  line  is  set  up,  it 
may  be  prevented  from  sagging,  by  the  use  of  a 
few  intermediate  supports  as  shown  at  a.  These 
are  square  rods  H  inch  thick,  furnished  with  sharp 
iron  points,  and  each  having  an  arm,  a  foot  long,  as 
indicated.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  may  be  graded 
from  this  line  by  testing  it  occasionally  with  a 
plumb-bob.  By  testing  every  foot,  a  perfect  grade 
may  be  secured,  and  in  laying  the  tile,  the  test  lino 
may  be  again  used  for  certainty.  It  is  necessary  in 
placing  the  “cross-legs,”  to  have  them  set  so  that 
the  line  supported  by  them  is  parallel  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  grade  of  the  drain.  This  may  be  done  by 
spreading  the  legs  apart  or  by  drawing  them  together. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  sketch  and  description  of 
a  method  of  making  levels  upon  the  surface,  which 
may  also  be  adapted  to  the  levelling  the  bottom 
of  a  drain.  The  implement  consists  of  a  “pair  of 
legs  ”  with  a  cross-bar,  upon  which  is  mounted  a 
common  builder’s  spirit-level.  The  legs  are  made 
of  strips  1  inch  thick,  3  inches  wide,  and  11  feet 


long.  The  cross-bar  is  9  feet  long.  The  spread  of 
the  feet  is  exactly  161  feet,  or  1  rod.  The  level 
may  be  temporarily  used  to  secure  the  correct  hang¬ 
ing  of  the  plumb-line,  and  the  marking  of  the 
notch,  shown  at  figs.  2  and  3,  and  may  then  be  laid 


aside.  When  the  instrument  is  correctly  marked,  a 
block  of  wood  one  inch  thick  may  be  placed  under¬ 
neath  one  foot,  and  a  mark  made  where  the  plumb- 
line  strikes  the  cross-bar,  as  shown  at  fig.  3.  A 
scale  may  thus  be  noted  upon  the  cross-bar,  each 
mark  showing  a  deviation  of  one  inch  in  a  rod,  or  1  in 
198,  and  the  scale  may  run  each  way  from  the  mid¬ 
dle.  It  would  be  better  to  read  thus,  4,  3,  2,  1,  0, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  so  on  ;  the  center  0  showing  a  level, 
and  the  others,  1,  2,  3,  or  4  inches  slope  in  198  feet. 
In  practice,  the  instrument  is  placed  in  the  drain  to 
be  tested,  and  the  mark  beneath  the  plumb-line 


Fig.  3. — LEVEL  IN  USE. 


noted.  Whatever  this  may  be,  the  same  inclination 
should  be  kept  along  the  course  of  the  drain,  and  a 
test  made  at  every  6  or  8  feet  if  desired.  The  in¬ 
strument  may  be  used  for  laying  out  drains  in  the 
first  instance,  by  placing  it  upon  the  ground  with 
the  right  leg  at  the  starting  point,  and  moving  the 
left  one  here  or  there  until  a  proper  slope  is  found, 
when  a  peg  may  be  driven  in  the  ground  dowu  to 
the  surface,  and  the  right  leg  moved  onto  it,  when 
the  left  one  may  be  used  again  to  find  the  proper 
spot.  By  traversing  the  required  direction  until 
the  termination  of  the  drain  is  reached,  and  count¬ 


ing  the  pegs,  the  whole  inclination  will  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  when  the  drain  may  be  run  in  a  direct  line, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  peg,  avoiding  the  mean- 
derings.  Another  level  which  will  serve  to  test  the 
inclination,  is  shown  at  fig.  4.  This  is  marked 
similarly  to  that  shown  at  fig.  2,  but  is  differently 


Fig.  4. — A  HANDT  INCLINATION  LEVEL. 


constructed.  The  L  is  made  at  right  angles,  and  the 
amount  of  divergence  is  shown  by  the  swinging  of 
the  plumb-rod.  The  bottom  may  be  exactly  100 
inches  (8  ft.  4  in.),  and  every  inch  of  slope  can  be 
marked  upon  the  scale.  The  handle  serves  to  slide 
the  level  along  the  bottom  of  drain. 


Sheltering  Vehicles  and  Machines, 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  carts,  and  mow¬ 
ing-machines,  and  horse-rakes,  and  other  tools 
that  we  see  standing  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  field, 
the  year  round,  most  farmers  believe  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  housing  all  these  things.  They  know  that 
iron  rusts,  and  that  wood-work  swells  and  shrinks 
with  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  They  think 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  that  the  new  carriage 
house  or  shed  shall  be  built,  where  the  scattered 
tools  and  vehicles  will  have  a  permanent  home. 
This  waiting  to  provide  the  needed  shelter  is 


the  most  expensive  kind  of  saving.  The  ele¬ 
ments  are  all  the  while  at  work,  depreciating  the 
value  of  the  wood  and  iron  that  are  exposed  to  the 
weather.  A  scythe  and  snathe  hung  in  a  tree 
through  one  season,  is  old,  warped,  and  rusty. 
Stored  in  the  tool-room  it  is  little  changed  in  look 
or  value  ;  no  repairs  are  wanted,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  ready.  The  new  cart 
that  is  left  by  the  roadside  soon  goes  to  pieces ; 
even  if  painted,  the  paint  soon  wears  off ;  the 
sun  cracks  paint  and  wood,  the  heat  expands  the 
cracks,  the  rain  enters  the  openings,  and  decay  com¬ 
mences  ,  the  joints  become  loose,  the  felloes  and 
spokes  shrink  in  the  dry  weather,  and  the  tire  must 
be  set  often  to  keep  the  vehicle  in  running  order. 
Farmers  often  overestimate  the  expense  of  a  tool 
or  wagon  house.  If  they  have  timber  or  building 
stone  upon  their  farms,  very  little  money  need  be 
laid  out  to  put  all  running  gear  under  cover.  A 
roof  and  siding  to  keep  out  rain  is  the  main  thing. 
Flooring  is  not  needed.  The  bare  earth  under  all 
wooden  wheels  with  tires,  if  dry,  will  answer  instead 
of  plank.  Just  enough  moisture  is  absorbed  from 
the  earth  to  keep  the  wheel  in  good  condition. 
The  tire  will  not  need  setting  so  often.  A  shed  set 
upon  a  bank  wall  makes  a  good  shelter,  and  is 
within  reach  of  most  farmers. 


The  Best  Fertilizer. 

How  to  make  a  formula  for  a  fertilizer  for  any 
particular  crop  or  soil,  which  shall  produce  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  at  the  same  time  be  most  eco¬ 
nomical  of  material — wasting  nothing,  and  using 
only  so  much  as  the  special  case  requires— is  a  most 
difficult  question  for  any  one  to  answer,  unless  he 
be  the  best  of  agricultural  chemists,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  from  long  experience  with  the 
land  under  treatment.  Yet,  just  such  information 
as  this  is  what  farmers  in  various  sections  are  con¬ 
tinuously  writing  to  us  for.  The  first  part  of 
the  problem  is  comparatively  easy — i.  e.,  to  make 
a  fertilizer  which  shall  produce  great  results — but 
vi hat  to  leave  out  is  a  difficult  point  to  settle.  Indeed 
we  may  say,  that  this  is  a  point  which  never  can  be 
settled  exactly,  so  great  a  difference  is  there  be¬ 
tween  adjacent  farms  and  fields,  and  parts  of  the 
same  field  even,  or  further  still  in  the  composition 
of  the  same  spot  of  ground  at  different  periods. 
But  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem — which  involves  so  much  of 
success  or  failure  in  agriculture — within  the  past 
few  years,  and  for  the  most  part  has  been  recorded 
in  the  American  Agriculturist.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
“  J.  W.  L.,”  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa  : 

“  Will  you  please  give  me  what  you  consider  the  best 
formula  for  making  a  phosphate  for  wheat,  also  tobacco 
and  corn,  to  be  used  on  limestone  soil.  Farmers  in  this 
County  have  generally  been  making  their  own,  and  are 
using  more  every  year  with  good  effect.  It  is  made 
according  to  the  following  formula,  viz,,  for  one  ton  take 
600  lbs.  Bone.  I  50  lbs.  Salt. 

200  “  Oil  of  Vitriol.  |  300  “  Plaster. 

150  “  Sulphate  of  Soda.  7  bush.  Sand  or  Ashes.” 

10  “  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

In  this  case  the  same  fertilizer  is  used  for  three 
crops  of  quite  different  requirements,  yet  appar¬ 
ently  with  like  “good  effects”  on  each.  Tobacco 
is  a  great  potash  feeder,  containing  about  27  lbs.  in 
100  of  ash  ;  while  corn  contains  30  lbs.,  and  wheat 
34  lbs. ;  yet  this  fertilizer  contains  only  what  potash 
is  in  the  7  bushels  of  ashes— not  over  20  lbs.  But 
the  Lancaster  County  average  tobacco  crop  of  1,500 
lbs.  per  acre  requires  80  lbs. ;  and  as  only  400  lbs.  of 
the  fertilizer  are  applied  per  acre,  it  only  gets  4  lbs., 
and  not  always  that,  since  the  ashes  are  considered 
of  so  little  importance  as  to  sometimes  be  replaced 
by  sand.  Yes,  the  sand  is  even  named  first.  The 
same  is  true  of  wheat  and  corn  as  respects  potash, 
though  to  a  less  extent.  If  this  fertilizer  produces 
satisfactory  harvests  year  after  year  for  each  of 
these  crops,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  soil  where 
it  gives  such  results,  does  not  need  potash,  for  the 
present  at  least.  Yet  almost  any  farm  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  elsewhere,  on  which  the  same  sandy-loam 
soil  prevails,  would  show  a  very  different  result, 
as  potash  thereon  is  one  of  the  essentials.  And  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  same  showing 
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would  be  made  for  many  years  in  Lancaster  County. 
As  to  the  composition  of  the  fertilizer,  we  see 
nothing  essential  except  the  bone  and  the  oil  of 
vitriol  (sulphuric  acid).  Since  the  mineral  portion 
of  bone  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  lime  com¬ 
pounds,  when  it  and  the  acid  are  put  together, 
chemical  action  takes  place,  which  forms  a  large 
amount  of  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster).  Why,  then, 
add  more  plaster  ?  The  plaster  thus  formed  in  the 
fertilizer  would  have  a  similar  effect  to  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  could  well  take  its  place  ;  and  there  is 
so  little  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  as  to  be  of  no 
moment  whatever,  though  100  lb§.  would  doubtless 
have  a  materially  beneficial  effect  Even  the  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  provided 
the  bone  be  reduced  by  composting  with  stable- 
manure  for  three  to  six  months.  Such  a  compost, 
kept  heating  by  occasional  wetting  (best  with 
liquid  manure),  and  protected  from  loss  of  the 
ammonia  by  a  light  covering  of  earth,  will  fit  the 
bone  for  use  as  well  as  by  using  the  costly  acid. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  waste  in 
such  home-made  fertilizers,  even  though  they  pro¬ 
duce  good  results.  We  have  pointed  out  one  or 
two  points  of  error ;  but  we  have  not  considered 
the  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid,  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  relation  to  the  various  crops ;  nor  touched 
upon  the  amount  of  the  fertilizer  required  in  each 
case  :  the, first  will  have  further  consideration  ;  the 
second  must  be  determined  by  individual  experi¬ 
ence  from  year  to  year  on  the  farm. 


Profitable  Use  For  Some  Waste  lands. 


How  will  this  do  ?  All  over  the  mountainous  re¬ 
gions  of  New  England,  Eastern  and  Southern  New 
York,  Central  and  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  so  on 
Southward,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  far  Western 
States  and  Territories,  there  are  very  many  tracts 
of  high  land  too  stony  for  cultivation,  or  even  for 
good  pasturage.  When  the  first  wood  is  cut  off,  a 
second  growth  comes  up,  straggling,  bushy,  often 
scrubby.  In  15  to  20  years  a  moderate  crop  of  fire¬ 
wood  is  again  cut,  but  there  is  little  valuable  tim¬ 
ber. — While  wandering  over  the  large  farm  of  a 
friend  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  the 
other  day,  we  came  upon  a  sort  of  table-land  field 
on  a  hill  that  had  been  cleared,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  plow  and  cultivate  it ;  but  it  was  too  stouy, 
and  the  proprietor  said  he  should  give  it  up  as  not 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  HAT  CARRIAQE  TRACK. 


worthy  of  attention.  All  around  it  were  groves  of 
cedar,  chestnut,  and  other  kinds.  The  chestnut 
trees  appeared  thrifty.  We  set  to  reasoning  thus  : 

A  man  with  pick  and  spade  could  dig  up  and 
prepare  at  least  20  places  a  day  that  would  each 
furnish  a  good  bed  for  a  young  chestnut  tree.  Put¬ 
ting  these  in  regular  squares,  say  about  12  feet 
apart,  would  give  300  trees  to  the  acre.  At  81  a 
day,  this  would  cost  $15  per  acre  ;  on  many  fields 
it  would  be  done  for  much  less.  An  abundance  of 
young  chestnut  trees  that  will  bear  transplanting 
can  be  readily  produced  at  trifling  cost  by  planting 
the  seed  in  a  good  plot  of  ground.  Allow  $5  for 
the  300  young  trees,  and  we  have  them  well  started 
and  growing  oh  an  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $20.—  One  or 
two  days  annually,  with  a  long-handled  hatchet,  or 
wide  chisel,  or  bush-hook,  would  suffice  to  clip  out 
starting  under-brush,  and  trim  off  side  branches 
from  the  trees  to  keep  them  growing  upward,  so 
as  to  furnish  tall  trunks  for  timber.  No  other  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  required.  The  trees  set  in  the 
small  prepared  plots  will  send  oiit  their  roots 
among  the  stones,  and  grow  vigorously,  if  the 
ground  be  not  wet  or  springy.  The  annual  fall  of 
leaves  will  mulch  and  enrich  the  soil.  In  about  14 
years  there  would  be  300  fine  trees,  each  worth  at 


least  50  cts.,  or  $150  per  acre,  for  posts  and  rails,  be¬ 
sides  not  a  little  fire-wood.  The  original  outlay 
of  $20  would  be  doubled  by  loss  of  interest.  Allow 
$10  more  for  pruning,  care,  etc.,  and  would  there 
not  be  a  profit  of  $100  per  acre  ?  Nothing  is  allowed 
for  the  value  of  the  fruit  or  nuts  that  would  be 
gathered.  We  said  above  that  our  thoughts  run 
out  in  this  channel,  but  we  are  not  sure  of  the 


feasibility  of  the  plan,  and  we  invite  criticisms,  pro 
and  con,  and  any  suggestions.  Would,  or  would 
not  the  above  be  better  than  to  invest  the  $20  in 
bonds  or  mortgages  ?  The  laud  is  practically 
worthless  now  ;  if  it  yields  any  pasturage,  it 
would  yield  quite  as  much  with  the  under-brush 
kept  down,  after  the  trees  are  too  large  to  be 
injured  by  the  animals  roaming  among  them. 


A  Home-made  Hay  Carriage 

A  correspondent  from  Somerset  Co.  Pa.,  sends 
the  following  description  of  a  hay  carriage,  which 
can  easily  be  attached  to  a  barn  at  any 
time,  but  more  easily  when  the  barn  is 
building.  The  rail  track  is  shown  at  fig. 

1.  It  consists  of  four  pieces  of  4x4 
timber ;  two  uprights,  a,  and  two 
horizontals,  6,  6.  These  are  as  long  as 
may  be  made  necessary  by  the  pitch  of 
the  roof,  and  are  framed  or  bolted  to 
each  pair  of  rafters.  The  space  between 
the  uprights,  a,  is  8  inches  ;  that  be¬ 
tween  the  ends  of  the  horizontals,  b,  5, 
is  one  inch.  The  rails  which  rest  on  the 
ends  of  the  horizontal  supports,  6,  b, 
run  the  entire  length  of  the  barn,  and 
are  5  x  3i  inches,  thus  leaving  a  sp>ace 
of  one  inch  between  them.  The  rails 
are  firmly  secured  by  bolts,  the  heads 
being  sunk  even  with  the  surface,  so  as 
to  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  wheels. 

The  carriage  (fig.  2)  is  made  of  strap- 
iron  bent  as  shown  at  figure  3.  The 
wheels  a,  a,  are  of  wood  or  iron,  and  flat  on  the 
tread  ;  are  5  inches  wide,  and  from  6  to  9  inches  in 
diameter.  The  iron  straps  are  2  feet  long,  21  inches 
wide,  and  1  inch  thick.  The  hanging  pieces,  (6,  b, 
figs.  2,  3,  and  4,)  by  which  the  hoisting  rope  is  sup¬ 
ported,  are  13  inches  long.  They  are  bolted  to  the 
carriage  as  indicated;  one  is  provided  with  a  pulley  at 
the  end  over  which  the  rope 
passes,  and  one  carries  the  catch 
c.  The  construction  of  these  is 
shown  in  detail  at  fig.  4.  At  fig.  5 
is  a  movable  fastening, upon  which 
the  catch  hooks  itself  as  the  car¬ 
riage  is  drawn  back  to  its  place, 
either  by  a  light  rope,  or  a  rope 
and  weight.  The  top  piece,  d, 
(figs.  2  and  5),  andthe  under  piece, 
embrace  the  rails  e,  e,  between  them,  and  hold  them 
firmly  when  the  thumb-screws  are  tightened.  This 
part  of  the  catch  is  moved  upon  the  rail  as  is 
found  necessary  for  the  hoisting  of  the  hay.  The 
carriage  can  be  used  to  hoist  hay,  straw,  or  grain, 
either  into,  or  out  of  the  barn,  or  from  one  end 
of  the  barn  to  the  other,  or  from  either  mow  to 
the  floor  in  the  middle. 


Cats,  versus  Hats  and  Mice. 


We  have  never  seen  any  estimate  of  the  damage 
inflicted  upon  the  farmer  by  rats  and  mice,  that  did 
justice  to  the  subject.  The  damage  is  wide-spread, 
and  outside  of  the  realm  of  statistics,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  for  any  farmer  to  estimate,  except 
approximately,  his  own  personal  loss  every  year 
from  these  vermin.  He  is  made  aware  of  the  ruiu 
wrought,  on  almost  every  part  of  his  premises,  and 
every  day  in  the  year.  They  are  in  the  cellar  reduc¬ 
ing  his  winter  stores  of  vegetables,  or  if  walled  out 
therefrom,  by  stone  and  cement,  they  find  refuge 
in  the  barn,  invading  grain-bins  and  hay-mows. 
They  make  their  homes  in  the  field,  under  stacks, 
and  shocks  of  grain.  If  there  is  anything  tender 
and  edible,  they  lie  in  wait  for  it.  How  they  prize 
young  ducks  and  chickens,  every  poultry-woman 
knows.  What  a  charm  there  is  in  seed-corn,  and 
indeed,  in  seeds  of  all  kinds,  for  them,  every  one 
who  saves  seeds  knows.  Cement  is  good,  if  faith¬ 
fully  applied,  but  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  uses 
it ;  and  those  who  do,  find  it  impossible  to  keep 
cement  between  rats  and  their  graiu  crops  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  They 
prey  upon  corn  on  the  stalk 
and  in  the  shock,  and  upon 
wheat  in  the  stack.  They 
frequent  mangers,  and  pigs’ 
troughs,  and  the  hen-house. 

Traps  are  very  good,  and  rats 
may  be  thinned  out  by  these 
ingenious  contrivances.  But 
your  neighbor  docs  not  use  traps,  and  he  is 
always  raising  rats  and  mice  to  stock  your  premises. 
The  creatures  will  emigrate  without  any  respect  to 
the  graves  of  the  victims  you  are  all  the  while  bury¬ 
ing  out  of  sight.  A  clean  house  and  barn  to¬ 
day,  may  be  haunted  with  lively  vermin  to-morrow. 
Poison  is  effectual  and  carries  the  war  right  into 
the  enemies  country.  But  then  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  prepare  it,  and  to  seclude  it  from  every¬ 
thing  but  rats  and  mice.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
too,  that  they  have  a  malicious  way  of  crawling  into 
their  burroughs,  wall  in  and  ceiling,  and  reminding 
you  of  their  presence  in  an  ungenerous  way.  If 
the  evil  that  men  or  rats  do,  would  only  die  with 
them,  we  should  have  some  consolation.  But  it 
will  not.  There  are  so  many  failures  and  infelici¬ 
ties  about  the  proposed  remedies,  that  we  have 
come  to  think  better  of  the  old  and  time  honored 
method  of  destroying  rats  and  mice.  The  cat  has 
her  drawbacks,  it  must  be  admitted.  She  is  noisy, 
and  will  sometimes  fight  the  dog,  or  prevent  birds 
from  nesting  about  the  house.  But  then,  she  does 
war  upon  rats  and  mice,  and  makes  a  business  of 
destroying  them.  It  is  literally  victuals  and  drink 
to  catch  these  vermin,  and  she  educates  her  off¬ 
spring  in  the  same  habits.  Other  parents  sometimes 
fail  of  transmitting  goodness.  But  by  birth  and 
education,  the  cat  is  a  rat-catcher.  Every  one  of 
her  brood  walks  in  the  way  she  should  go.  She  is 
cheap.  Her  time  is  not  worth  much.  She  slays, 
and  saves  money  while  you  sleep.  Let  us  cultivate 
cats.  Connecticut. 


The  Dodders  as  Weeds.— {Ouscuta). 


Those  little  parasitic  plants,  the  Dodders,  are 
well  known  to  those  who  notice  the  common  things 
about  them.  In  almost  every  swampy  place  their 
yellowish  threads  may  be  seen  in  late  summer, 
hanging  in  tangled  masses  over  other  plants,  upon 
the  juices  of  which  they  live.  In  Europe,  one  Dod¬ 
der  injures  the  clover,  and  another  the  flax  crop. 
In  December,  1874,  we  figured  a  Chilian  species  that 
threatened  serious  damage  to  the  Alfalfa  fields  of 
California  ;  and  in  November,  1868,  another,  that 
had  made  its  appearance  in  a  nursery,  and  attacked 
the  young  apple  trees.  Recently,  we  had  another 
instance  of  the  appearance  of  a  Dodder  as  a 
weed.  A  gentleman  in  New  Jersey,  who  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  choicer  basket  willows,  brought 
rods  from  his  plantation,  5  or  6  ft.  high,  which  were 
festooned  to  the  top  with  the  thread-like  stems  of 
the  parasite.  As  flowers  had  not  yet  appeared,  we 
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could  not  determine  whether  it  was  one  of  the  half 
dozen  or  more  native  species  of  Cascuta,  or  a  Euro¬ 
pean  one,  imported  with  the  willows.  At  all  events 
it  is  in  such  abundance  as  to  threaten  to  seriously 
injure  the  value  of  the  willows,  and  if  not  exter¬ 
minated,  their  culture  in  that  locality  will  be  im¬ 
possible.  The  course  to  be  pursued  will  depend 
upon  the  future  development  of  the  weed.  If  that 
flowers  and  perfects  its  seeds  so  late  that  the  wil¬ 
lows  may  be  cut  without  injury  to  the  stools,  then 
it  may  be  well  to  wait  a  while,  but  if  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  stocking  the  soil  with  seed  before  it  will 
answer  to  cut,  then  hand-picking  of  the  clusters 
must  be  resorted  to.  As  Dodders  always  start 
from  a  seed  that  germinates  in  the  ground,  and 
draw  their  nourishment  from  the  soil  until  the  stems 
have  thoroughly  attached  themselves  to  the  bark, 
it  will  not  be  difficult,  now  that  the  nature  of  the 
pest  is  kno  ,vn,  to  keep  it  down  in  the  future. 


A  Large  and  Complete  Barn, 

The  plans  and  perspective  view  presented  here¬ 
with,  represent  the  fine  stable  on  Houghton  Farm, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  Mountain- 
ville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  located  in  a  central 


The  farm  buildings  are  numbered,  this  being  No. 
1,  shown  by  a  conspicuous  figure  in  white  over  the 
main  door.  The  interior  exposed  wood-work 
is  varnished,  making  a  neat  and  substantial  finish. 
Systematic  work  is  en¬ 
forced  in  the  care  of  the 
animals,  and  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  appropriate 
mottoes  about  the  stable 
in  the  basement,  such  as 
the  following :  Over  the 
horses,  “  I’ll  do  my  best 
for  a  kind  and  generous 
master  ”  and  “Take  good 
care  of  me  and  I  will 
serve  you  long  and  well;” 
on  the  feed  passages, 

“  Waste  not,  want  not,” 
and  “  Be  regular  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering ;  ”  over 
the  carriage-way,  “Be 
prompt ;  ”  and  con¬ 
spicuously  before  the  eyes  of  the  men  when  harness¬ 
ing,  the  well-known  saw  of  Davy  Crocket,  “  Be  sure 
yon  are  right,  and  then  go  ahead  over  the  farm 
harnesses,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  ;  ”  over  the 
tools,  “  A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in 


gates  for  separating  the  cattle  department  from  the 
horses.  Another  bam  serves  for  stabling  a  portion 
of  the  cattle.  Figure  3,  shows  a  plan  of  the  main 
floor  ;  a,  is  the  tool  room,  on  the  wall  of  which  are 


Fig.  1. — BARN  AT  HOUGHTON  FARM,  MOUNTAINVILLE,  N.  T. 


position  on  the  farm,  about  25  rods  from  the  house, 
on  a  side  hill,  and  supplied  with  water  brought 
from  springs.  The  barn  is  handsomely  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  with  its  slated  roof  and  red-painted 
walls,  with  black  trimmings,  presents  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  For  the  keeping  of  the  owner’s  large  stud  of 
carriage,  saddle,  farm,  and  breeding-horses,  it  is  ad¬ 


mirably  adapted,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by  any 
well-to-do  farmer  desiring  a  handsome  and  useful 
ham ;  and  in  its  general  plan  may  be  followed  on 
a  smaller  scale  by  any  one  having  numerous  horses 
and  fine  cattle  to  provide  stabling  and  shelter  for. 


Its  place.”  There  is  also  the  precaution,  “Look 
well  to  ventilation;”  and  oft  repeated,  “No 
smoking.”  A  clock  on  the  wall  marks  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  wasted  or  utilized  time.  Iron-framed 
lanterns,  with  reflectors,  are  made  fast  to  the  wall 
at  one  end  of  each  passage.  Opening  into  the 
basement,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  roof  are  four 
ventilating  flues,  each 
4  ft.  square.  Their  outer 
edge  is  on  a  line  with 
the  drive-way,  and  the 
inner  side  has  openings 
fitted  with  movable 
slides,  at  various  hights, 
which  make  the  flues 
serve  as  convenient  hay 
shoots  into  the  floor 
below.  The  building  is 
110  feet  long,  by  55  feet 
wide,  with  20  feet  posts, 
and  is  40  feet  from  the 
main  floor  to  the  ridge. 
It  rests  on  a  stone  base¬ 
ment  ten  feet  high  in 
the  clear;  this  basement 
provides  comfortable  and  convenient  stabling  for 
the  owner’s  fine  stud.  The  division  is  shown 
at  figure  2  ;  a,  a,  are  the  horse  stalls  ;  5,  the  harness 
room,  4  x  25  ft.  ;  c,  stairs  ;  d,  box-stalls,  104  x  144 
ft.  ;  e,  e,  cow-stanchions ;  /,  ox-stanchions  ;  g,  g, 


MO'O" 

3. — PLAN  OF  MAIN  FLOOR. 

the  words,  “Return  every  tool  to  this  room  ;  ”  b, 
contains  a  horse-power  for  driving  a  feed-cutter, 
thresher,  etc. ;  c,  is  used  as  a  stowage-room  for  cut 
feed,  etc.  ;  d,  is  the  grain  room,  provided  with  bins 
and  convenient  shoots  ;  e,  is  a  room  for  the  trainer, 
who  there  sleeps  just  over  the  animals  he  loves 
and  cares  for  so  well ;  the  room  also  contains 
closets  for  the  nicer  harnesses.  An  opening  in  the 
ventilator,  and  a  wakeful  ear,  enables  the  trainer  to 
hear  every  sound  from  below.  The  letters  v,  v,  v,  v, 
indicate  the  ventilators ;  s,  shows  the  large  plat¬ 
form  scale,  on  which  every  load  of  hay  or  grain  is 
weighed  as  it  enters  the  barn.  The  floor  of  the 
basement  is  made  of  brick,  laid  on  edge  in  mortar, 
underlaid  by  concrete.  Figure  4  represents  oue  of 
the  horse-stalls.  The  upper  portion  consists  of 
iron  rods  extending  from  the  top  of  the  sides  to  a 
railing  two  feet  above,  and  from  the  manger  to  the 
railing,  as  illustrated.  The  stall  is  9  x  44  ft. ;  and 
the  manger  is  1  ft.  9  in.  from  front  to  back.  An 
iron  feed  trough  for  grain  occupies  one  end  of  the 
manger,  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  at  O  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  taken  up  by  the  hay-box,  H,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  ;  a  door  in 
front  allows  for  cleaning  out  the  feed  box,  and  a 
closet  for  storage.  The  box-stalls  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  iron  rods  for  a  top-finish,  so  that  a 
person  can  easily  see  into  them  without  entering. 
This  barn  has  so  many  conveniences  that  we  have 
not  space  in  one  article  to  describe  them.  In  its 
general  completeness,  — fine  proportions,  conveni¬ 
ences,  and  compact  arrangement,  it  has  few  equals. 


Fruit  Growing  In  California.— Until  re¬ 
cently,  the  California  fruit  growers  enjoyed  an 
enviable  immunity  from  the  various  insects,  blights, 
and  other  obstacles  with  which  Eastern  growers 
have  to  contend.  The  Californians  have  shown 
great  enterprise  in  introducing  fruits  from  ail  parts 
of  the  world,  and  with  them  have  come  the  enemy, 


Fig.  4.— VIEW  OF  HORSE  STALL. 

and  for  the  last  year  or  two,  the  California  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Agricultural  Journals  are  almost  as 
much  devoted  to  the  extermination  of  insects  and 
fungi,  as  are  similar  papers  in  the  older  States. 
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The  Starry  magnolia. — [Magnolia  stellata.) 

Many  months  ago,  Messrs.  Robert  B.  Parsons  & 
Co.,  sent  us  the  flowers,  and  later  the  foliage,  of 
two  new  Japanese  Magnolias,  to  which  had  been 
given  the  names  respectively  of  Hall’s  and  Thur- 
ber’s  Magnolia,  (M.  Halleana,  and  M.  Thurberi), 
the  one  in  honor  of  Doct.  Hall,  a  long  resident  of 
Japan,  and  who  has  been  instrumental  in  introduc¬ 
ing  a  number  of  Japanese  plants,  and  the  other  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  These  Magnolias  were  first  introduced 


sion  as  to  quite  cover  the  bush,  but  are  individually 
smaller  than  those  of  the  related  species,  averag¬ 
ing  from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  They  have  an 
exceedingly  pleasing  fragrance.  The  other,  offered 
as  M.  Thurberi,  mainly  differs  from  this  in  the 
number  and  size  of  its  petals.  For  small  places, 
plants  of  moderate  hight  and  abundant  bloom,  are 
most  desirable,  and  such  really  valuable  additions 
as  these  Magnolias  to  our  collections  of  early  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  are  most  welcome,  and  we  thank  Mr. 
Robert  Parsons  for  making  us  acquainted  with  them. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  regret  that  bo¬ 
tanical  names  should  be  given  to  nursery  plants, 


A  California  Succulent. 

[Cotyledon  edule.) 

Within  a  few  years,  the  plants  known  collectively 
as  “  succulents  ”  have  been  much  in  fashion.  Their 
compact  and  low  growth,  their  fleshy  leaves,  usu¬ 
ally  arranged  in  rosettes,  and  the  considerable  va¬ 
riety  in  their  color,  which  is  generally  of  soft  and 
pleasant  tints  of  green,  especially  adapt  them  for 
working  out  figures  in  mosaic  planting,  and  allow 
the  production  of  effects  in  gardening  that  are  pos¬ 
sible  with  no  other  class  of  plants.  Under  the 


into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.,  in  whose  nursery  they  flowered  several 
years  ago,  and  where  they  received  the  names  above 
mentioned.  When  the  old  firm  was  made  into  two, 
the  stock  was  (presumably)  divided  between  the 
new  firms  of  Sami.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons  and  R.  B.  Par¬ 
sons  &  Co.,  as  we  notice  that  both  firms  offer  them 
m  their  catalogues.  Aside  from  their  intrinsic 
merits,  these  trees  have  an  especial  interest  as  be¬ 
ing  American  introductions.  We  give  an  engrav¬ 
ing  from  a  drawing,  made  last  spring  from  the 
original  stock  of  the  one  called  Hall’s  Magnolia. 
The  flowers  were  received  at  one  time,  and  the 
leaves  at  another,  and  by  some  misunderstand- 
ing,  the  artist  has  put  the  flower  upon  a  leafy 
branch.  This  conveys  a  wrong  impression.  Like 
11.  conspicua,  M.  Soulangeana ,  and  other  Chinese 
Magnolias,  this  produces  its  flowers  in  advance  of 
the  leaves,  and  to  show  it  correctly,  the  flowers  and 
leaves  should  be  presented  on  different  branches. 
The  plant  has  a  dwarf  habit,  and  will  probably  not 
reach  a  hight  of  over  6  or  8  feet.  It  produces  a 
great  abundance  of  bloom,  which  appears  earlier 
than  that  of  the  two  well  known  kinds  just  named. 
The  pure  white  flowers  are  produced  in  such  profu- 


and  the  case  of  this  Magnolia  calls  for  a  renewal  of 
this  protest,  as  it  affords  an  example  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  it  leads  to.  No  conscientious  botanist  gives 
a  new  name  to  a  plant  unless  he  is  well  convinced 
that  the  plant  itself  is  new.  Still,  with  all  possible 
care,  our  books  are  loaded  with  synonyms.  We 
would  not  imply  that  the  nurserymen  would  wil¬ 
lingly  give  a  name  to  a  plant  already  described, 
but,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  nurserymen  have 
not  the  books,  herbaria,  and  other  facilities  for  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  plant  new  to  him  is  really 
new  to  science.  This  Magnolia  seemed  to  be  new, 
and  it  was  named  M.  Halleana,  was  sent  abroad  un¬ 
der  that  name,  and  only  in  June  last  was  figured  as 
such  in  “The  Garden,”  (London.)  It  now  appears 
that  it  is  really  an  old  plant,  it  having  been  figured 
85  or  more  years  ago  by  Siebold  &  Zuccarini  as 
Buergeria  stellata,  as  they  considered  it  distinct  from 
Magnolia.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  “Botanical  Magazine,”  puts  the  matter 
right  by  figuring  it  under  the  proper  name,  Magno¬ 
lia  stellata.  and  before  this  article  was  put  in  type, 
there  came  to  hand  the  “  Revue  Horticole,”  in 
which  the  plant  is  figured  by  Carriere  under  the 
same  name.  M.  Halleana  must  therefore  be  dropped. 


general  term  “  succulents,”  are  included  plants 
with  no  immediate  botanical  relationships,  the 
large  family  Compositai  furnishing  several,  though 
the  great  majority  belong  to  the  Stone-crop  Family 
( Crassulacece ),  of  which  the  old  and  well-known 
“House-leek”  ( Sempervivum  tectorum)  and  the 
common  “Live-forever”  (Sedum  Telephium),  now 
in  some  places  only  too  common  as  a  weed,  are  the 
most  familiar  representatives.  The  majority  of 
the  “succulents”  being  tender,  mosaic  bedding 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  those  who  have  suf¬ 
ficient  greenhouse  room  for  the  storing  of  the 
plants  during  winter,  and  examples  of  this  style 
of  gardening  are  limited  to  the  grounds  of 
those  with  proper  means  and  facilities.  The 
plants  most  largely  used  are  the  different  species 
and  varieties  of  what  are  given  in  the  catalogues  as 
Echeveria ,  and  comprises  plants  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  including  several,  and  those 
among  the  most  striking,  from  our  Pacific  Coast. 
But  botanists  (Hooker  &  Bentham  abroad,  and 
Gray,  Watson,  and  others  at  home,)  have  lately 
found  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  genus  Echeveria,  as  distinct  from  the  older 
Cotyledon  of  Linnaeus.  So  the  plants  named  in 
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honor  of  one  JScheveri ,  who  drew  Mexican  flowers 
so  handsomely,  must  go  back  to  Cotyledon,  so 
named  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  cavity  or  cup,  the 
foliage  forming  a  sort  of  leafy  cup.  Long  before 
mosaic  planting  in  our  gardens  with  Cotyledons 
(or  Echeverias),  and  similar  things,  was  thought  of, 
the  writer  had  a  view  of  a  most  complete  and  ex¬ 
tensive  example  of  mosaic  work,  which  was  perfect 
in  its  way,  it  being  nature’s  own  planning.  In  1852, 
we  made  an  excursion  to  the  Coronados  Islands,  a 
rocky  group  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  Pacific, 
some  30  miles  directly  west  of  the  beautiful  harbor 
of  San  Diego.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a 
landing,  and  an  equally  difficult  oue  to  scramble  to 
the  top  of  the  rocky  cliffs.  At  the  top  were  a  few 
acres  of  rock,  seamed  and  creviced  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  wherever  there  was  a  seam  that  would 
give  the  plants  a  foothold,  there  grew,  as  thickly 
as  they  could  stand,  what  we  may  call  the  “  Pow¬ 
dered  House-leek,”  Cotyledon  pulverulentum,  now 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  most  effective  of  the 
succulents  employed  in  mosaic  bedding.  The  spe¬ 
cies  is  called  pulverulentum,  because  the  leaves, 
which  form  a  beautiful  rosette,  appear  as  if  sprin¬ 
kled  with  some  white  powder  ;  there  were  besides 
this,  less  numbers  of  one  or  two  other  species.  The 
formal  shape  of  these  plants,  each  being  an  almost 
exact  duplicate  of  its  neighbor,  their  regular  dis¬ 
posal  in  the  long  lines  of  crevices,  and  the  fact  that 
they  made  up  nearly  the  sole  vegetation  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  these  islands,  formed  a  scene  most  weird 
and  striking.  The  surroundings  contributed  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  picture.  It  was  framed  in  by  an 
immensity  of  ocean,  the  dash  of  which  against  the 
rocks  made  a  solemn  diapason,  relieved  only  by 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  sea-lions  disturbed  by  our 
arrival,  and  the  screams  of  multitudes  of  sea-fowls 
unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  man.  As  we 
looked  upon  this  example  of  nature’s  mosaic  plant¬ 
ing,  we  little  thought  that  we  should  thereafter  see 
the  same  plants  contributing  to  the  attractions  of 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  Huuuewell  at  Wellesley,  or  of 
Professor  Sargent  of  Brookline,  both  in  far  off 
Massachusetts.  With  this  personal  digression  we 
come  back  to  our  succulents,  the  Cotyledons. 
Among  the  species  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  cultivators, 
Cotyledon  edule,  which  may  be  called  the  “  Edible 
House-leek.”  Since  seeing  it  wild  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  we  first  met  with  it  in  cultivation  in  a  small 
but  choice  collection  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
by  Miller  &  Sievers,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Since 
then  we  have  received  it  from  a  California  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  this  summer  have  had  it  in  flower. 
The  plant  forms  a  tuft,  a  foot  or  so  across,  made 
up  of  numerous  short  leafy  branches,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  leaves,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  cylindrical,  and  are  from  three  to  five 
inches  long  ;  they  have  a  peculiar  glaucous  hue — a 
very  pale  green — and  would  be  quite  as  useful  in 
producing  planting  effects  as  the  Kleinia,  now  so 
much  employed.  The  flower  stems  are  a  foot  or 
more  high,  and  produce  a  panicle  of  whitish  flow¬ 
ers,  like  those  shown  in  the  engraving  reduced  in 
size.  This  is  very  unlike  in  its  general  aspect  to 
any  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  its  horticultural 
value  as  a  bedding  plant  has  not  yet  been  fully  test¬ 
ed.  At  all  events,  we  find  it  an  interesting  plant 
for  a  cool  green-house,  and  value  it  none  the  less 
because  it  is  a  native.  It  was  described  by  Nut- 
tall,  who  first  made  it  known,  as  Sedum  edule  ;  the 
specific  name  was  given  because  the  Indians  of  the 
Coast  used  the  young  leaves  as  food.  As  these 
Indians  eat  everything  from  acorns  to  grasshop¬ 
pers,  we  can  not,  upon  their  evidence  that  it  is 
edible,  add  this  to  our  list  of  garden  vegetables. 


Keeping  Celery  in  Winter. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

[Last  winter  was  so  mild  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  that  great  difficulty  was  found  in  keep¬ 
ing  celery,  and  the  losses  were  often  heavy.  Though 
written  last  January,  this  article  is  of  more  use  now, 
when  growers  of  celery  are  thinking  as  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  storing  their  crops.  One  would  suppose  that 
so  simple  a  rule  as  “  govern  the  amount  of  covering 


by  the  temperature,”  would  be  observed  by  every 
one.  But  experience  last  winter  showed  that  it 
was  not,  and  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
simplest  directions  year  after  year. — Ed.] 

A  correspondent  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  writes  me 
under  date  of  December  24tli,  as  follows  :  “  I  have 
followed  your  instructions,  given  in  “  Gardening  for 
Profit,”  of  how  to  preserve  celery  in  winter,  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  never  failed  until  this  season. 
Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  my  celery  is  rot¬ 
ting?  Please  reply  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
as  the  answer  may  then  benefit  others  as  well.” — 
Yes ;  the  reason  is  easily  explained.  In  almost 
every  section  of  the  country  the  season  has  been 
unusually  mild — warm,  in  fact— consequently  if  you 
covered  up  your  celery  in  the  trenches,  at  the  usual 
time  of  covering,  uothing  could  prevent  it  begin¬ 
ning  to  first  make  roots  prematurely,  then  to  blanch 
or  become  white,  and  eventually  to  rot.  In  this 
vicinity  (Jersey  City  Heights)  we  have  scores  of  old 
celery  growers,  some  of  them  growing  half  a 
million  roots  annually,  and  quite  a  number  of  them 
blundered  just  as  the  Harrisburg  man  did.  The 
cousequence  was  that  the  New  York  market  last 
year  was  flooded  with  celery  from  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  to  the  middle  of  January,  so  that  instead 
of  selling  at  the  usual  and  paying  price  of  3c.  per 
root,  it  has  not  averaged  lc.  per  root  for  all  sold 
between  these  dates,  to  say  nothing  of  probably 
one-third  of  it  having  rotted  entirely.  Now  there 
was  no  occasion  whatever  for  this  loss,  for  there 
was  no  necessity  to  place  any  covering  whatever  on 
celery  in  trenches  in  this  district,  until  the  28tli  day 
of  December. 

We  grew  some  10,000  roots  ourselves  from  which 
to  raise  seed,  but  allowed  it  to  remain  uncovered 
until  that  date,  and  it  is  now  nearly  as  green  as 
when  it  was  put  away.  By  taking  the  precaution 
to  have  the  covering  placed  along  side  of  the 
trenches  in  heaps,  ready  to  throw  on  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  cold  snap,  all  danger  of  being  caught 
by  frost  can  be  avoided,  for  a  cold  snap  never 
comes  so  suddenly  but  that  there  is  time  enough 
to  cover  up  before  harm  is  done.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  many  others  in  gardening  operations,  the 
most  successful  cultivator  is  the  oue  wffio  does  not 
follow  blindly  any  given  directions,  but  who  will 
exercise  his  common  sense  when  the  exigencies  of 
climate  or  any  thing  else  require  him  to  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track  of  the  usual  practice. 


Winter  Bouquets,  Grasses,  etc. 

As  usual,  at  this  season,  we  have  inquiries  as  to 
the  preparation  of  grasses,  flowers,  etc.,  to  use  for 
winter  decorations.  In  1874,  we  published  a  series 
of  articles  on  this  subject  in  which  were  given  the 
results  of  our  own  experience,  with  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  could  be  gathered  from  trustworthy  sources. 
Those  who  have  the  volume  for  that  year  will  find 
in  the  several  numbers  for  August,  September,  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  December,  an  article  in  which  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  treated  in  full.  It  is  not  practicable  for  us 
to  go  over  the  whole  ground  again,  in  the  same  de¬ 
tail,  but  for  the  benefit  of  new  readers,  we  give  the 
principal  points,  referring  those  who  wish  for  further 
particulars,  to  the  articles  in  1874.  In  Europe,  the 
preservation  of  flowers  is  a  regular  business  carried 
on  in  large  establishments  and  employing  many 
hands.  Great  numbers  of  these  flowers  are  imported 
by  our  dealers,  both  made  up  in  wreaths,  bouquets, 
baskets,  etc.,  and  in  bunches  or  clusters  all  of  one 
kind.  Most  of  the  made-up  affairs  are  not  of  a 
kind  that  appeal  to  our  taste,  the  object  being,  ap- 
apparently,  to  crowd  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  the  most  positive  colors — even  to  black  (!)  in 
each  design.  The  effect,  as  a  general  thing,  is  arti¬ 
ficial  and  tawdry. 

As  to  Grasses. 

These  are  largely  imported,  and  of  late  years 
some  dealers  have  offered  many  of  those  collected 
in  various  parts  of  this  country.  These  for  the  most 
part  are  dyed  of  various  brilliant  colors,  and  look 
to  our  taste,  so  thoroughly  unnatural,  that  we  are 
repelled  rather  than  attracted  by  them.  The  pleas¬ 
ing  effect  of  grasses  is  in  form,  rather  than  in  color, 


and  when  we  see  specimens  which  are  naturally  of 
a  soft  green  or  straw  color,  dyed  with  the  most  in¬ 
tense  crimson  or  blue,  or  of  a  green,  the  like  of 
which  no  grass  ever  presented,  the  eye  is  arrested 
by  the  “stunning”  color,  and  takes  no  note  of 
the  beauty  of  form.  Others  load  their  grasses  with 
crystals  of  alum  ;  and  worse  yet,  others  are  given  a 
metallic  appearance  by  the  application  of  bronze 
powders.  We  can  describe  how  these  things  are 
done,  but  we  can  not  find  beauty  in  them. 

The  Time  for  Collecting:  Grasses. 

Each  month  there  will  be  some  grasses  in  season, 
and  though  many  of  the  earlier  ones  have  gone  by, 
there  will  be  found,  during  this  month  and  next,  a 
sufficient  variety,  especially  of  the  larger  kinds.  As 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  kinds  are  of  no  agricul¬ 
tural  value,  they  are  not  generally  known  by  com¬ 
mon  names,  and  to  give  tbeir  botanical  names  would 
be  of  no  use  except  to  botanists,  who  do  not  need 
them.  We  therefore  simply  say,  that  by  road-sides, 
in  meadows,  and  especially  in  moist  and  swampy 
land,  grasses  are  to  be  sought  for.  Not  only  the 
more  showy  kinds,  but  those  which  have  delicate, 
flue  panicles  or  flower  clusters  should  be  collected. 
Secure  long  stems,  and  cut  away  the  leaves.  In 
most  grasses  the  upper  joint  that  bears  the  flower 
cluster  will  pull  out  readily  from  the  sheathing 
leaf ;  this  will  often  leave  the  stem  too  short  to 
make  up  conveniently,  and  it  is  better  to  take  sev¬ 
eral  joints  of  the  stem  and  cut  away  the  leaves.  If 
one  can  choose  the  time  for  collecting,  the  grasses 
should  be  watched  as  they  develop,  and  taken 
W'lien  in  flower,  which  may  be  known  by  the  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  anthers  or  the  feathery  stigmas.  Some 
grasses  if  gathered  much  later  than  this,  will  drop 
portions  of  their  flowers,  or  shed  their  seeds  in  an 
unpleasant  manner.  Still,  if  one  is  but  temporarily 
at  a  locality,  a  desirable  grass  should  be  taken  in 
the  condition  it  is  found  at  the  time. 

Drying'  the  Grasses. 

Those  in  which  the  panicle  is  graceful  and 
drooping,  should  be  dried  so  as  to  preserve  the  nat¬ 
ural  form.  If  such  are  tied  in  bunches  and  hung 
up  carelessly,  they  will  be  disappointing  when  dry. 
A  handy  method  is  to  have  a  broad  and  not  very 
deep  bpx  of  sand,  and  stick  the  stems  in  this. 
Those  kinds  in  which  the  flowers  are  in  a  close  and 
spike-like  cluster,  may  be  tied  in  convenient 
bunches  and  hung  up,  heads  down  ;  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  will  teach  the  proper  treatment  if  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  form  in  which  the  grass  is  dried  can 
not  be  afterwards  changed.  Any  airy  place  will 
answer  for  drying,  such  as  an  unoccupied  room,  or 
an  old-fashioned  garret.  When  the  stems  are  quite 
dry,  the  flower  cluster  will  be  so  ;  and  if  the  dry¬ 
ing  place  is  not  quite  free  from  dust,  they  should 
be  put  away  from  dust  and  from  flies,  which  are 
very  fond  of  collecting  upon  them. 

Besides  the  True  Grasses 
there  are  various  members  of  the  Sedge  Family 
that  are  worth  collecting,  especially  the  Cotton- 
grasses  ( Eriophorum ),  which  show  their  white  and 
brownish  plumes  in  the  boggy  meadows.  Indeed, 
whatever  plants  ty  grace  or  beauty  of  form  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  collector,  should  be  gath¬ 
ered,  without  reference  to  botanical  relationships. 

Preserving  Showy  Flowers. 

While  grasses  are  as  much  flowers  as  roses  and 
camellias,  they  are  not  popularly  so  regarded,  and 
in  the  trade,  “  preserved  flowers  and  grasses  ”  are 
offered.  We  compromise  the  matter  by  calling  the 
others  “  showy  ”  flowers,  of  which  a  large  number 
are  prepared  abroad.  The  class  of  annuals  known 
as  “Everlastings,”  are  cultivated  by  many  with  a 
view  to  the  use  of  their  flowers  in  winter  decora¬ 
tions.  The  majority  of  these  require  only  to  be 
picked  as  they  just  come  into  bloom,  carefully 
dried  and  kept  from  the  light  and  dust  until 
wanted.  A  large  number  of  the  imported  flowers 
are  preserved  by  means  of  sulphur  fumes,  the 
process  being  precisely  that  used  in  bleaching 
straw  hats.  A  box  or  barrel  is  provided,  which,  if 
not  tight,  may  be  made  so  by  pasting  paper  over  the 
joints ;  this  should  have  a  small  opening  near  the 
bottom  to  admit  air,  which  can  be  closed  when 
needed;  a  few  inch  and  a  half  holes  to  be  stopped 
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with  plugs  will  answer.  An  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  support  crosswise  sticks  at  the  top  ;  a  tight 
fitting  cover  and  an  old  iron  pan,  or  flower-pot  with 
the  hole  plugged,  to  hold  live  coals,  complete  the 
outfit.  The  flowers  are  tied  in  small  clusters  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  fumes  can  reach  all  parts, 
and  hung  upon  the  cross-sticks,  live  coals  being 
put  in  the  pot  or  pan,  a  few  lumps  of  sulphur  are 
thrown  upon  them  and  the  cover  placed  on  ;  if  the 
cover  does  not  fit  closely,  put  folds  df  wetted 
cloth  under  it  and  a  heavy  weight  on  top.  When 
the  box  or  barrel  is  well  filled  with  fumes,  close  the 
lower  air  hole  and  leave  all  untouched  for  24  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  remove  the  flowers  and 
hang  them  in  an  airy  room  to  dry.  When  quite  dry 
they  may  be  laid  away  in  boxes.  All  flowers  do  not 
succeed  equally  well,  and  there  is  room  for  experi¬ 
ment.  Among  those  we  found  most  satisfactory 
were,  China  Asters,  Fuchsia  buds,  Larkspurs— the 
dark  colored  kinds,  Red  flowered  Spiraeas,  Golden- 
rods,  Roses — the  red  well  filled  and  not  over-blown 
ones  answering  best.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
flowers  are  better  if  taken  just  as  they  are  opening  ; 
some,  such  as  the  Fuchsias,  even  in  the  bud,  to  be 
opened  afterwards.  Some  flowers  after  sulphuring 
will  he  quite  bleached,  others  will  have  the  color 
hightened  ;  but  the  color  in  most  can  be  restored, 
as  we  may  show  in  speaking  of  making  them  up. 


Village  Improvement. 


Some  Important  Suggestions  to  Beginners. 


Mr.  Canning,  the  author  of  the  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  August  American  Agriculturist,  aud 
Secretary  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Association,  makes  the 
following  additional  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  are  about  to  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  Village  Improvement — suggestions  which  his 
experience  has  found  to  be  of  primary  importance  : 

1.  Have  available  funds  at  command  before  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow— funds  sufficient  to  accomplish  some¬ 
thing  noticeable  before  the  community. 

2.  In  order  to  preclude  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  mere  spirit  of  ardor,  the  decline  of 
interest  as  it  becomes  an  old  story,  and  to  secure 
permanence  to  your  organization,  arrange  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  a  fixed  sum  for  three  years,  at  least — 
longer,  if  possible.  The  extent  of  your  operations 
can  then  be  intelligently  forecast  and  accomplished. 

3.  By  all  means  have  the  ladies  of  the  place  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  plan  at  the  outset,  aud  give  them  full 
representation  upon  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Don’t  undertake  too  much  at  the  start.  Opera¬ 
tions  were  better  confined  to  some  greatly  needed 
betterment,  and  success  there,  will,  as  in  case  of  a 
partially  constructed  rail-road,  prompt  to  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  same  line. 

5.  Hold  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  regularly,  as  often  as  monthly,  and  from  house 
to  house,  during  the  working  campaign.  The  im¬ 
portant  element  of  sociability  will  thus  be  incorpo¬ 
rated,  and  tend  materially  to  activity  and  success. 

6.  Let  each  particular  department  of  work  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee,  with  an 
efficient  chair-man  or  woman,  who  shall,  at  each 
meeting,  report  its  proceedings  since  the  last. 

7.  Have  all  labor  accounts  examined  by  a  com¬ 
petent  officer,  and  all  drafts  upon  the  Treasury 
countersigned  by  the  president  or  other  authority. 

8.  For  obvious  reasons,  have  your  Association 
chartered  under  State  law. 


Tlie  Red  Cedar  from  Seed.— The  seeds  of 
Red  Cedar  rarely  germinate  until  they  have  lain  in 
the  ground  for  a  year.  Instead  of  sowing  such 
seeds  and  keeping  a  large  surface  clear  of  weeds 
for  one  season,  nurserymen  resort  to  what  is  called 
“stratification.”  The  seeds  are  made  into  a  heap, 
with  alternate  layers  of  earth,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  several  inches  of  soil ;  or  the  seeds 
may  be  mixed  with  earth  in  a  box  with  holes  in  the 
bottom,  which  is  to  be  plunged  in  the  soil  up  to  its 
edges.  In  either  case  the  seeds  will  be  subjected 
to  the  same  alternations  of  temperature  and  mois¬ 


ture  that  they  would  experience  if  sown.  The  next 
spring,  the  seeds,  if  large,  may  be  separated  from 
the  earth  by  a  sieve,  or  if  small,  earth  and  seeds  to¬ 
gether  may  be  sown.  Like  most  other  seedling  ever¬ 
greens,  the  Red  Cedar  needs  shading  while  young. 
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m-  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Common  Weeds  Made  Ornamental. 


Last  fall  we  saw  in  a  New  York  seed-store  among 
dried  and  colored  grasses,  and  other  materials  for 
winter  bouquets,  a  box  of  curious  balls  of  down, 
each  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  dealer  did 
not  know  what  they  were,  and  as  they  were  too 
delicate  to  allow  of  thorough  examination,  the  only 
clue  to  their  real  nature  was  the  bit  of  dried  stem 
attached  ;  and  from  this  we  guessed  they  were  in 
some  manner  prepared  from  thistles.  Walking 
with  a  lady  in  the 
country  this  summer, 
we  jocularly  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  a  thistle 
to  the  flowers  she  was 
gathering.  “  But  do 
you  know,”  said  she, 

“  what  a  pretty  orna¬ 
ment  can  be  made 
from  the  thistle  ?” — 

Then  the  mystery  of 
the  puzzling  balls 
was  solved.  The 
large  common  Thistle 
is  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  manner 
of  treating  it  may  be 
shown  by  a  rough 
drawing.  The  thistle 
deprived  of  its  armed 
leaves  as  in  figure  1, 
has  a  green  prickly 
cup,  a,  and  the  showy  or  colored  portion,  b ,  which 
really  consists  of  a  multitude  of  separate  little  flow¬ 
ers,  or  florets,  each  complete  in  itself  ;  these  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bottom  of  the  green  cup,  and  are  held 
together  very  closely  by  its  upper  edge.  The  bottom 
of  this  cup  on  which  all  these  flowers  stand,  the 
botanists  call  a  receptacle,  and  in  the  thistle  it  not 
only  receives  all  these  little  flowers,  but  mingled 
among  them  a  vast  number  of  pure  white  delicate 
hairs,  which  are  too  soft  to  deserve  the  botanists 
name  of  “bristles.”  It 
is  these  hairs  or  bristles 
that  make  the  orna¬ 
ment  in  question.  To 
get  at  these,  first  cut 
away  the  leafy  cup  a 
little  below  the  middle, 
about  at  the  point,  a. 
This  will  require  some 
care,  and  a  sharp  knife 
or  small  scissors.  It 
will  be  found  that  this 
cup,  or  “involucre,” 
is  not  a  solid  piece,  but 
is  composed  of  numer¬ 
ous  leafy  scales,  closely 
overlapping  one  an¬ 
other, and  mostof  these 
scales  are  each  tipped 
with  a  sharp  prickle, 
as  careless  handling  will  soon  demonstrate.  All 
the  green  scales  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cup  being 
carefully  removed,  and  some  of  the  innermost  are 
very  delicate,  then  commence  to  pull  out  the  purple 
florets  a  few  at  a  time.  As  each  of  these  has  very 
fine  hairs  attached  to  it,  do  not  think  that  the 
wrong  material  is  being  removed  ;  if  the  florets  are 
taken  by  the  tips  and  pulled  gently  they  will  come 
out  all  right.  Slow  progress  will  be  made  at  first, 
as  the  number  of  these  little  flowers  is  something 
astonishing.  When  the  last  floret  is  pulled  out, 
the  thistle  will  appear  as  in  figure  3,  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  cup,  a,  and  a  dense  brush,  or  short 


plume  of  the  white  silky  hairs  of  the  receptacle. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  a  ball  of  down.  For  that, 
we  must  trust  to  nature,  for  art  has  done  all  it  can 
towards  it.  Hang  the  thistle  head  prepared,  as  in 
figure  2,  in  the  sun,  and  the  rest  will  do  itself. 
These  thistle  balls  may  be  kept  suspended  or  put 
away  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  lose  their 
shape,  until  wanted  for  winter  bouquets  or  other 
decoration.  We  perhaps  should  not  have  given  so 
much  space  to  describing  this,  did  it  not  at  the 
same  time  give  an  instructive  lesson  in  the  structure 
of  the  thistle  head,  and  through  that  a  general  idea 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  flower  heads  in  the  great 
Composite  Family  of  plants  to  which  the  Thistle 
belongs,  in  which  the  same  plan  or  idea  is  worked 
out  in  their  structure  in  wonderful  variety. 

The  Common  Ox-eye  Daisy,  or  White  Weed, 

that  pest  of  the  farmer,  who  ever  supposed  that 
anything  interesting  or  amusing  could  come  of 
that  ?  The  lady  referred 
to  (an  artist  in  many 
ways),  as  another  lady 
saw  the  possibilities  of 
a  beautiful  head  in  a 
lump  of  butter,  saw  in 
this  commonest  of 
weeds  a  possible  head, 
which  is  here  represent¬ 
ed  in  figure  3,  that  its 
beauty  may  be  mani¬ 
fest.  In  the  Ox-eye 
Daisy  we  have  another 
composite,  its  green- 
cup,  small  and  flat,  and 
two  kinds  of  florets,  the 
yellow  disk  and  the  white  ray  flowers.  Removing 
some  of  the  ray  florets  altogether,  clipping  the 
others  to  form  the  cap  border,  or  halo,  leaving  two 
in  proper  positions  for  the  strings ;  it  only  needs 
the  features  to  be  put  in  with  pen  and  ink,  to  show 
how  art  can  improve  upon  nature.  With  a  bit  of 
green  this  makes  a  button-hole  bouquet  quite  un¬ 
like  any  in  Miss  Hassard’s  work  on  floral  decora¬ 
tions,  and  the  prepared  flower  heads,  may  be  pre¬ 
served  for  use  in  winter  at  fairs  and  otherwise. 


Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Our  Children  and  the  Wicked  World. 

A  little  boy  of  five  years  is  shut  away  from  the 
wicked  world  by  the  loving  care  of  parents  and 
friends,  in  order  that  he  may  grow  up  free  from 
the  faults  and  vices  that  infest  society— a  model  of 
all  the  virtues.  It  is  proposed  that  he  shall  receive 
his  education  entirely  by  private  instruction,  until 
he  goes  away  to  college.  No  playmates  are  allowed 
him  except  such  as  are  approved  by  his  parents— 
“  good  ”  children,  of  course.  I  do  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  this  plan  will  work,  but  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  child,  and  sorry  for  his  parents.  I  am  afraid 
they  believe  in  the  “  white  paper  ”  theory — that 
each  babe  is  like  a  sheet  of  pure  white  paper  upon 
which  the  parents  may  write  just  what  they  please, 
so  that  his  character  at  maturity  may  give  the  exact 
impress  of  their  efforts  to  train  him.  Now,  I  have 
never  had  any  of  this  “  white  paper  ”  to  deal  with. 
Neither  have  I  ever  seen  any.  I  have  seen  children 
who  were  certainly  negative  enough  to  rank  as 
blank  paper.  It  might  seem  that  you  could  do  al¬ 
most  anything  with  them,  for  you  could  easily 
“twist  them  around  your  finger,”  so  to  speak; 
but  you  could  never  make  anything  really  good  or 
great  of  such  children.  It  is  my  belief  that,  instead 
of  coming  into  the  world  mere  blanks  or  sponges, 
these  children  are  all  heirs  of  Human  Nature,  with 
its  untold  capacities  for  both  good  and  evil.  I 
have  never  seen  two  alike,  even  in  the  same  family. 
The  natural  dispositions  are  various,  aud  different 
temptations  affect  them  variously.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
wicked  world  into  which  they  have  come  ;  but  it  is 
the  world  in  which  they  must  live  and  do  their 
work  as  men  and  women.  It  is  a  very  important 
part  of  their  education  that  they  should  learn  the 
ways  of  the  world — not  that  they  may  practice  all 
its  arts,  but  that  they  may  have  some  idea  of  what 
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they  have  to  deal  with,  and  be  prepared  to 
judge  wisely  in  practical  affairs.  William’s  father 
would  not  let  him  go  to  the  menagerie  for  $100. 
Alien’s  father  lets  Allen  go  to  every  one  that 
comes  along.  Indeed  he  quits  work  and  goes  him¬ 
self  every  time.  Neither  father  seems  to  know 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  that  institution  called 
“  the  menagerie.”  I  suppose  every  boy  who  sees 
the  gorgeous  pictures  on  the  walls  about  town,  and 
sees  and  hears  the  triumphant  procession  of  the 
incoming  show,  has  a  strong  desire  to  go' inside 
the  big  tent,  and  see  the  wonderful  performances 
there.  Why  shouldn’t  he  go?  I  suppose  such 
shows  have  some  objectionable  features,  but  not  so 
many  or  so  striking,  I  am  told,  as  they  had  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago.  There  are  certainly  some  educa¬ 
tional  features,  not  easily  obtained  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  there  is  always  an  exhibit,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  strange  and  foreign  animals.  I 
can  imagine  a  wise  father  sympathizing  with  his 
children’s  pleasure  over  the  glowing  pictures,  en¬ 
couraging  their  curiosity  about  the  animals  by  bits 
of  zoological  information,  and  explaining  how 
horses  are  trained,  and  what  use  or  what  foolish¬ 
ness  there  may  be  in  the  skill  of  the  circus  rider 
and  his  horse.  I  can  imagine  him  promising  the 
little  ones  that  he  will  take  them  to  a  menagerie 
w’hen  they  are  old  enough,  and  explaining  to  them 
how  wearisome  and  comparatively  unprofitable  it 
would  be  for  them  to  go  before  they  are  old  enough 
to  see  the  show  without  undue  fatigue,  or  to  re¬ 
member  the  different  animals  distinctly  after  seeing 
them.  The  children  of  such  a  father  wait  patiently 
for  their  time  to  come,  as  they  see  their  father 
quietly  going  about  his  business  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
citement,  and  in  the  meantime  they  have  more  ra¬ 
tional  amusements. 

How  to  Gain  Strength. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  efforts  of  some  of 
my  acquaintances  to  gain  strength,  and  become 
healthy  women — all  the  more  interested  because  I 
have  lately  had  to  make  some  particular  effort  in 
that  direction  myself,  being  unusually  wearied  by 
a  hard  winter’s  work.  How  we  shall  all  come  out 
I  cau  not  say  yet,  but  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that 
my  way  is  the  best  way.  They  all  have  doctors, 
aud  I  have  none.  I  confess  I  wanted  one  very 
much  indeed  to  give  me  good  advice,  but  I  couldn’t 
afford  to  put  myself  under  a  doctor’s  care ;  and  I 
knew  very  well,  too,  what  a  good  doctor  ought  to 
say  to  me,  and  I  couldn’t  afford  to  follow  his  en¬ 
tire  prescription,  which  would  be  largely  of  rest  and 
freedom  from  care.  One  of  my  friends  pays  her  doc¬ 
tor  by  the  month  for  treating  her.  He  Ms  never 
seen  her ,  but  she  has  told  him  by  letter  her  symp¬ 
toms,  and  he  sends  her  medicines,  and  gives  her 
advice  by  letter.  The  disease  which  he  tells  her 
that  she  has  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  im¬ 
proper  medicine  in  the  first  place,  but  the  dear 
woman  takes  the  medicines  of  the  new,  strange 
doctor,  in  undoubting  confidence,  and  thinks 
she  could  not  live  without  them.  There  is  too 
much  of  this  “blind  leading  the  blind.”  My  sick 
friends  who  are  troubled  with  so  much  general 
weakness  and  “  all-gone ’’-ness,  are  obliged  to  add 
to  their  tea  and  coffee  stimulants,  beer  and  wine, 
one  or  both,  as  invigorators ;  and  yet  they  don’t 
get  strong.  I  seemed  to  be  breaking  down,  too — 
have  been  walking  along  close  on  the  brink  of  it, 
with  what  caution  I  could,  for  a  long  time  past.  I 
was  afraid  any  common  sort  of  doctor  would  want 
to  go  to  toniug  me  up  with  medicine,  and  I  never 
would  take  his  stuff,  for  nothing  was  the  matter 
with  any  part  of  me  except  tired-outness.  A  doc¬ 
tor  of  good  sense  ought  to  tell  me  to  rest,  and  I 
have  gone  into  that  business  as  well  as  I  am  able. 
As  little  hard  work  and  care  as  possible,  all  the 
quiet  out-door  life  1  can  get,  plain,  nourishing 
food,  with  a  good  proportion  of  ripe  fruit — that 
is  my  own  prescription,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
good,  kind  girl,  and  the  kind  consideration  of 
friends,  I  expect  to  pull  through.  No  doubt  some 
things  are  more  strengthening  than  others  when 
put  into  the  human  stomach  as  food  or  as  medi¬ 
cine,  but  I  have  no  faith  in  anything  which  pro¬ 
fesses  and  really  appears  to  give  strength  without 
imparting  any  real  nourishment  to  the  system, 
which  simply  makes  a  person  feel  strong  as  a  re¬ 


sult  of  taking  it,  with  a  reaction  of  weakness  after 
the  effect  of  the  stimulant  is  spent,  until  the  dose 
is  repeated  and  gradually  increased  as  the  system 
grows  accustomed  to  the  artificial  stimulation.  No 
doubt  medicine  may  act  as  a  corrective  of  a  bad 
state  of  the  system,  impure  blood,  or  a  clogged 
liver.  But  you  can  get  your  blood  purified,  and 
your  liver  unclogged,  without  resorting  to  medi¬ 
cine,  if  you  choose,  simply  by  ceasing  to  do  evil, 
and  learning  to  do  well  physically.  Make  your 
blood  of  wholesome,  nourishing,  well-prepared 
food — the  most  healthful  meats,  the  best  of 
grains,  the  freshest  vegetables ;  and  for  drink  de¬ 
pend  as  much  as  possible  upon  juicy,  ripe,  un¬ 
spoiled  fruit,  with  pure  water  when  needed.  Purify 
the  blood  so  made  by  full  breaths  of  clean,  fresh 
air,  taken  into  the  lungs  where  the  blood  is  con¬ 
stantly  passing  for  such  purification.  Keep  the 
blood  in  healthy  activity  of  circulation  by  judicious 
exercise,  both  in  the  way  of  useful  work  and  in 
jelly  games,  and  give  yourself  plenty  of  sleep  in 
the  purest  air  you  can  obtain.  Living  in  this  way, 
you  can  afford  to  “  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,”  and 
you  will  find  it  the  cheapest  way  in  the  end,  as  all 
good  doctors  will  tell  you. 

Cleansing:  Laces. 

Just  what  kind  and  degree  of  culture  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  one  scorn  the  use  of  any  lace  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  is  known  as  “real,”  I  can  not  ex¬ 
actly  say,  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  reach  that  high 
degree  of  social  culture:  The  finest  hand-made 
lace  is  a  rare  product  of  human  skill  aud  patience, 
but  I  have  read  that  the  very  rarest  and  richest  in 
fineness  aud  delicacy,  and  fullness  of  design,  is 
made  in  damp  unwholesome  cellars,  by  women 
who  wear  out  their  lives  in  the  sickening  business. 
It  can  not  be  made  iu  dry,  fresh  air,  moisture  be¬ 
ing  a  necessary  factor  iu  its  production.  Slowly, 
painfully,  the  beautiful  pattern  is  wrought,  stitch 
by  stitch,  of  the  finest  material,  and  of  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  our  sister  women.  You  and  I  can  do 
without  it,  and  let  fewer  life  drops  fail  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Indeed  we  must  do  without  it,  most  of  us, 
it  is  so  exceedingly  costly,  and  I  hope  we  neither 
envy  those  who  are  able  to  wear  it,  nor  feel  like 
crying  “  sour  grapes  ”  about  it. 

But  real  Valencieunes  and  thread  lace  sometimes 
come  within  the  purse  range  of  people  who  can 
afford  to  read  the  papers.  It  is  poor  economy 
and  poor  taste  to  wash  and  iron  these  like  common 
rags.  A  much  better  method  seems  coming  into 
common  use,  and  nearly  all  laces  good  enough  to 
wear  at  all,  should  be  washed  in  this  way.  This 
includes  lace  and  tatting  collars,  pieces  of  footing, 
and  also  the  better  kinds  of  machine-made  lace 

Take  a  large-sized  bottle — a  common  junk  bottle 
will  do — and  wind  it  smoothly  with  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  white  cotton,  or  at  least  two  thicknesses 
of  clean  white  flannel.  Fasten  this  smoothly.  Be¬ 
gin  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bottle  and  wind  the  lace 
around  it,  the  scalloped  edge  down,  bringing  it 
around  so  that  the  edge  of  each  row  just  overlaps 
the  straight  edge  of  the  preceding  row.  With  a 
fine  thread  baste  the  lace  in  position,  pulling 
it  out  evenly,  and  snug,  but  not  stretched, 
over  the  flannel.  Over  this  wind  carefully  two 
thicknesses  more  of  white  flannel  or  stout  cotton 
cloth,  sewing  it  snug.  Put  this  into  a  kettle 
and  cover  it  with  soft  water,  in  which  sufficient 
soap  of  the  best  quality — White  Castile,  if  you  can 
get  it — has  been  shaved  to  make  a  good  suds.  To 
this  add  a  small  half  teaspoonful  of  borax,  or  a  few 
drops  of  aqua  ammonia.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and 
continue  boiling  only  a  few  minutes.  Set  off  the 
kettle,  and  remove  the  bottle  when  the  water  is 
cool  enough  to  allow  pressing  out  the  suds  gently 
with  the  hands.  To  rinse  and  starch  the  lace — put 
the  bottle  into  a  kettle  of  clean  water,  stirring  in  a 
few  drops  of  bluing  and  stiffening  of  some  kind. 
Rice  flour  starch  is  said  to  be  the  best,  but  well 
made  common  laundry  starch  is  used,  and  simple 
gum-arabic  water  is  recommended.  When  this 
water  boils,  take  the  kettle  again  from  the  fire  and 
partially  cool  the  water  by  standing.  Press  out  all 
the  moisture  possible,  then  hang  the  bottle  in  the 
sunshine  until  its  wrappings  are  dry.  Rip  off  the 
outer  flannel  and  remove  the  lace.  If  the  edge  does 


not  look  even  and  new,  pick  out  the  pearling  with 
a  pin.  Of  course  the  lace  should  not  be  ironed. 

This  involves  some  trouble,  but  if  one  wears  nice 
laces,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  care  of  them.  If 
they  are  laid  away  after  every  wearing  iu  a  mixture 
of  powdered  pearl  starch  and  magnesia,  they  will 
seldom  need  washing.  For  common  use  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear,  thin  muslin  ruffles  and  pleated  footing 
are  serviceable.  I  buy  the  footing,  all  pleated  and 
doubled  so  as  to  make  a  double  ruffle,  at  ten  cents 
a  yard.  Washed  and  starched  with  the  fine  clothes, 
and  ironed  without  unpleating,  it  makes  a  full 
double  ruffle  with  a  straight  edge,  and  is  as  little 
trouble  and  as  cheap  and  pretty  as  anything  for 
children’s  common  use. 

House  Decorations. 

A  sister  who  inclines  to  help  me  bear  my  burdens, 
says  in  a  late  letter  :  “  Do  you  ever  write  of  house 
decorations  ?  ”  Very  little  indeed,  I  might  reply. 
I  have  no  time  to  make  the  pretty  little  ornaments, 
and  not  much  taste  for  many  that  I  see  in  other 
people’s  houses. 

I  shook  hands  with  Thoreau  (in  spirit),  many 
years  ago,  when  I  read  his  “Walden.”  He  won¬ 
dered  how  people  could  clutter  up  their  houses 
with  so  many  things  which  must  be  dusted  and 
taken  care  of  daily  or  become  a  nuisance — with  col¬ 
lections  of  things  which  are  beautiful  in  their  place- 
— but  mere  rubbish  in  our  houses. 

Still,  Ido  know  that  little  touches  here  and  there, 
brighten  up  a  room  and  make  it  cheerful  and  home¬ 
like,  instead  of  bare  and  barny,  and  each  home¬ 
maker  must  judge  for  herself  what  she  can  afford, 
and  what  best  use  of  her  time  she  can  make. 

Sister,  writes  :  “I  have  seen  some  very  pretty  and 
inexpensive  lambrequins  for  brackets  or  shelves, 
made  of  scarlet  or  navy-blue  opera  flannel,  or  ladies’ 
cloth,  on  which  are  sewed  figures  cut  from  lace 
curtain  material.  A  yard  of  curtain  material  con¬ 
tains  enough  to  go  a  great  ways,  and  some  of  it  has 
very  pretty  figures  of  ferns,  etc.,  which  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  the  taste.  Across  the  room,  this 
looks  like  bead-work,  and  it  requires  very  little  time 
and  labor.  The  edge  may  be  pinked  or  bound  with 
thin,  white  muslin.” 

“  Persian  rugs  are  quite  in  fashion,  and  very 
pretty.  The  ladies  use  remnants  of  Brussels’  car¬ 
peting,  cut  in  strips  about  a  finger  and  a  half  wide, 
and  then  ravelled.  Then  they  knit  strips  about  a 
finger  wide,  garter-stitch,  with  strong  twine,  knit¬ 
ting  in,  in  loops,  the  ravelled  Brussels’  yam,  shading 
it  to  suit  themselves.  These  rugs  are  very  durable 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  slow  to  make.” 


The  Management  of  the  Washing. 

BY  “CEKES,”  HOWARD  00.,  SED 

I  confess  to  a  little  surprise  that  “  Faith  Roches¬ 
ter,”  who  evidently  brings  so  much  thought  to 
bear  upon  everything  connected  with  domestic 
economy,  has  not  yet,  as  indicated  by  her  article  in 
May  last,  come  to  repudiate  all  washing  fluids, 
chemical  soaps,  and  the  like.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  I  am  in  advance  of  her,  having  tried  many  of 
them,  and  being  in  turn  an  advocate  for  most  of 
them,  until  disgusted  with  each.  I  have  come  back 
to  first  principles :  pure  soap  and  good  management 
in  the  use  of  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  chemical 
preparations  are  used,  in  soaps  or  otherwise,  the 
clothing  will  not  last  nearly  so  long,  and  will  not 
retain  a  good  color  or  smell  without  special  care. 
I  have,  until  lately,  allowed  my  wash-women  to 
take  their  accustomed  course,  which  usually  is  very 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  article  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  not,  however,  forgetting  my  own  early 
lessons,  which  often  led  me  to  put  my  nose  into 
the  middle  of  a  basket  of  clothes  just  from  the 
clothes  line,  to  ascertain  whether  they  smelled  as 
sweetly  as  they  used  to  “  at  my  mother’s.”  The 
verdict  was  invariably  against  them,  however  nicely 
they  looked.  A  new  wash-woman,  and  one  not 
past  the  teachable  age,  led  me  to  try  whether  my 
mother’s  practice  would  work  as  well  in  these 
days,  and  the  result  is  so  satisfactory  I  am  tempted 
to  give  it  to  the  “  American  Agriculturist  family.” 

The  clothing  for  the  week’s  washing  being  duly 
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assorted,  it  is  well  to  place  coarse  and  badly  soiled 
articles  by  themselves  in  warm  suds,  to  soak  until 
you  are  ready  for  them.  Then  take  the  colored 
clothes,  wash,  rinse,  and  starch,  and  hang  them  out 
to  dry  ;  flannels,  also,  should  be  disposed  of  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  These  done,  proceed  to  the 
white  clothes.  A  little  soaking  in  as  warm  suds  as 
can  be  conveniently  managed,  is  undoubtedly  a 
help,  and  with  that  and  the  washing  through  two 
good  suds,  kept  as  clean  by  removing  as  your  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  will  admit  of,  brings  them  ready  for 
scalding  (not  boiling.)  One  should  never  have  less 
than  three  tubs  to  use  in  a  family  washing,  and 
four  are  better.  Into  the  deepest  tub  you  have, 
throw  the  garments  as  they  are  washed  from  the 
second  suds,  shaking  them  loosely,  and  rubbing  a 
little  soap  when  there  is  any  indication  of  its  being 
needed.  When  the  tub  is  nearly  full,  or  you  have 
all  the  clothing  of  that  class  in,  pour  over  it  boiling 
water  in  which  a  little  soap  has  been  dissolved, 
until  they  are  well  covered  with  the  water;  then 
cover  the  tub  w'ith  a  blauket,  or  whatever  will  hold 
the  steam,  until  you  can  bear  the  hand  in  to  wash 
the  clothestout  of  this  water.  As  this  is  the  last  of 
the  washing,  every  part  should  be  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  and  have  whatever  rubbing  may  be  necessary ; 
wring  lightly,  as  the  suds  helps  the  bleaching,  and 
spread  on  the  grass,  where  the  sun  will  fall  on  them 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  keep  them  wet  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  sprinkling  from  a  garden  watering  pot.  This 
scalding  has  to  be  repeated  if  you  have  more  than 
one  tubful  of  clothes.  With  the  coarsest  and  most 
soiled  articles,  there  is  no  objection  to  boiling  for  a 
few  moments,  but  I  would  advise  taking  from  the 
boiling  water  into  fresh,  clean  suds,  before  putting 
out  on  the  grass.  This  part  of  the  washing  can  be 
accomplished,  and  everything  cleared  up,  by  one 
or  two  o’clock,  where  there  is  a  good,  large  wash. 
As  the  clothes  should  be  left  out  to  bleach  all  the 
afternoon,  this  part  of  the  day  can  be  utilized,  if 
you  are  hiring  by  the  day,  in  having  the  calicoes 
ironed.  As  late  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so, 
have  the  clothes  taken  from  the  grass,  still  keeping 
the  coarse  and  fine  ones  separated,  and  put  to  soak 
in  a  liberal  supply  of  clear  water.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  have  them  rinsed  from  this  water,  or  one 
slightly  blued  after  it.  If  dried  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  will  look  so  white  and  smell  so 
delightfully  pure  and  fresh,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
wear  them,  and  you  will  have  the  comfort  of  know¬ 
ing  your  clothes  wear  out,  instead  of  washing 
out — a  much  slower  but  more  satisfactory  process. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 


“Parker  House  Rolls.” — These  very  light,  de¬ 
licious  rolls,  which  are  generally  obtained  in  per¬ 
fection  from  the  bread-bakers  only,  we  recently 
found  home-made,  equal  to  the  best,  at  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Post’s  “Maplewood  Mansion,”  Ellenville,  N.  T. 
The  recipe  was  solicited  and  tried  at  home  with 
good  success.  Here  it  is  :  Sift  4  quarts  of  good 
flour ;  take  1  quart  warm  milk,  and  melt  in  it  1  tea¬ 
cupful  of  butter,  and  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  teacupful  of  baker’s 
yeast,  or  its  equivalent  yeast  cake.  With  these  and 
part  of  the  flour  make  a  soft  sponge  at  night  if 
wanted  for  breakfast,  or  in  the  morning  if  for  tea. 
When  the  sponge  is  light,  early  in  the  morning,  or 
in  the  afternoon,  add  the  rest  of  the  flour,  and 
knead  as  for  bread.  Roll  out  as  for  tea  biscuit, 
and  cut  out  in  round  forms  about  3i  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Grease  about  half  the  surface  with  butter, 
and  lop  it  over,  not  quite  half  way.  Let  them  rise 
in  a  warm  place  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour, 
and  bake  quickly. 

The  Queen  of  Puddings  Again. — This  time  the 
recipe  comes  from  New  Zealand,  for  which  we  re¬ 
turn  thanks.  We  suggest  to  our  friends  that  we 
are  so  well  supplied  with  this  recipe,  that  they 
need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  sending  any  more. 

Liquid  Stove  Polishes. — Some,  at  least,  of  these 
need  to  be  used  with  caution,  as  they  contain  naph¬ 
tha,  a  highly  inflammable  fluid,  which  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  have  about.  A  case  is  reported  in  the 
New  York  daily  papers,  of  a  death  which  resulted 


from  the  “  explosion  ”  of  “  Boynton’s  Liquid  Stove 
Polish.”  The  explosion  was  probably  of  a  mixture 
of  the  vapor  of  the  naphtha  with  the  air.  Selling 
this  liquid  in  any  form,  should  be  restricted  by  law. 
Employing  it  in  an  article  to  be  used  in  families  is 
simply  wicked.  Avoid  all  such  stove  polishes. 

Making  Pickles. — The  accumulation  of  inquiries 
from  new  readers  make  it  necessary  to  repeat  cer¬ 
tain  points  in  pickle  making,  each  season.  The  in¬ 
quiry  generally  is  :  “  How  can  I  make  pickles  like 
those  sold  in  glass  jars  ?  ” — To  answer  this  and 
others  in  brief, — really  good  pickles  can  not  be  made 
by  putting  cucumbers,  etc.,  directly  into  vinegar. 
Salting  removes  natural  juices,  and  allows  the  vine¬ 
gar  to  penetrate  the  cucumber  throughout.  Some 
pickles  may  be  made  from  cooked  vegetables  with¬ 
out  salting ;  and  ripe  peaches  and  other  fruits  are 
pickled  without  salting,  using  boiling  vinegar.  Pick 
the  cucumbers  daily,  always  with  the  stems  on. 
Wash,  if  needed,  and  place  in  a  barrel,  sprinkling- 
salt  among  them  ;  half  a  bushel  of  best  salt  is  re¬ 
quired  for  a  barrel  of  pickles.  Place  a  cover 
weighted  with  stones  on  the  pickles,  and  add  water 
to  reach  the  cover.  If  few  cucumbers  are  gathered 
daily,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  put  them  into 
a  jar  or  keg  of  brine  made  strong  enough  to  float  a 
potato,  using  a  weighted  cover  to  keep  them  down. 
About  four  weeks  are  required  to  thoroughly  salt 
them,  and  they  may  be  kept  as  much  longer  as  de¬ 
sired,  by  care  in  replenishing  the  brine  if  need  be. 
All  bright  green  pickles  are  made  so  by  copper,  in¬ 
directly  used  by  preparing  them  in  copper  caul¬ 
drons,  or  directly,  by  the  intentional  use  of  verdi¬ 
gris.  The  attractive  appearance  of  the  pickles 
“  sold  in  glass  jars,”  is  due  1st  to  this  greening,  and 
2d  to  the  use  of  colorless  vinegar.  That  sold  as 
“White  Wine  Vinegar,”  is  made  from  whiskey  or 
other  form  of  alcohol ;  it  is  just  as  wholesome  as 
any  other,  but  is  merely  sour,  without  the  pleasant 
fragrance  of  pure  cider  vinegar.  Those  who  regard 
quality  rather  than  appearance,  will  use  cider  vine¬ 
gar  only  for  their  pickles.  Green  tomatoes,  string- 
beans,  etc.,  are  treated  the  same  as  cucumbers. 


ibbys  <k 

The  Young  Microscopist’s  CIiil>. 

“What,  more  insects?  ”  some  of  yon  perhaps  will  say. 
How  can  I  help  it?  I  propose  to  answer  the  questions 
as  well  as  I  can,  sent  by  the  members  of  the  Club;  and 
if  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  inquiries  are  upon  insects,  the 
replies  must  be  somewhat  in  proportion..  .A  box  came 
a  few  days  ago,  which,  when  opened,  appeared  at  first 
sight  to  contain  some  leaves  nicely  packed  in  cotton, 
hut  as  the  cotton  began  to  move  and  soon  became 
rather  lively,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  specimen  of 
The  Woolly  Aphis,  or  Woolly  Plant  Louse, 
which  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country  unfortunately  too 
common.  If  you  see,  especially  upon  young  fruit  trees 
what  look  like  patches  of  white  mould,  or  if  you  find  a 
twig  that  appears  as  if  some  one  had  wound  it  loosely 
with  cotton  or  wool,  as  in  fig.  1,  you  will  do  well  to  take 
a  specimen  home  and  examine  it  with  your  Microscope. 
While  the  surface,  of  the  mass  is  of  white  threads,  you 


Fig.  1.— WOOLLY  APHIS  OR  “AMERICAN  BLIGHT.” 


will  find  by  looking  below  the  surface,  a  very  lively  lot 
of  small  insects,  little  blackish  plant-lice,  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  long;  one  of  them  is  shown  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  size  in  the  upper  part  of  figure  2.  But  the  threads— 
almost  as  white,  but  coarser  than  cotton  fibres  and  most 
wool— where  do  they  come  from?— That  is  the  curious 
part  of  it.  They  come  from  the  body  of  the  insect, 
which  seems  to  have  the  power  of  producing  them  as 
needed.  The  lower  part  of  figure  2  shows  one  magni¬ 
fied,  with  the  tuft  of  threads.  You  may  ask 
“  What  this  Wool  is  for  ?  ” 

It  is  said  that  it  allows  the  insect  to  be  carried  for  long 
distances  by  the  winds,  and  one  of  its  uses  may  be  to 


scatter  it  abroad,  but  I  think  its  chief  use  is  to  conceal 
this  plant  louse  from  its  enemies ;  i  t  must  be  a  sharp-eye  i 
little  bird  that  can  see  anything 
like  food  in  this  mass  of  wool. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  their  in¬ 
stinct  leads  them  to  huddle  to¬ 
gether  in  masses  ;  a  single  insect 
does  not  seem  to  have  wool 
enough  to  hide  him,  and  they 
seem  to  know  that  by  getting  to¬ 
gether  in  large  numbers,  they  can 
help  one  another,  and  make  a  more 
complete  hiding  place.  So  the 
little  fellows  stick  their  bills  into 
the  tender  bark  of  our  young 
trees,  and  suck  away  for  a  living, 
while  they  are  well  concealed 
from  their  enemies.  “  But  do 
they  not  injure  the  trees?” — In¬ 
deed  they  do;  on  this  account 
they  are  called,  in  England,  where  they  are  very  plenty, 
“The  American  Blight,” 
which  is  hardly  fair  to  this  country,  as  the  insect  came 
to  us  from  the  Old  World.  They  are  sometimes  in  such 
numbers,  so  rapidly  do  they  increase,  as  to  destroy 
young  orchards.  They  are  easily  killed  by  the  use  of 
soft-soap,  brine,  or  whitewash,  put  on  with  a  brush. 
The  scientific  name  of  the  Woolly  Aphis  is  Eriosoma 
lamgera.  The  first  name  is  from  the  Greek  for  “  woolly- 

body,”  and  the  other  is  the  Latin  for  wool-bearing _ 

Another  insect  common  in  greenhouses,  and  sometimes 
found  on  house-plants,  hides  itself  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  one  just  described,  viz.,  the  well  known 

Mealy-Bug 

of  the  gardeners.  This  is  often  found  alone  in  forks  of 
the  stems  of  greenhouse  plants  or  on  the  veins  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  not  a  plant-louse,  but  belongs  to  another 
family,— the  Scale  insects.  This  is  able  to  cover  itself 
with  wool,  which  rather  than  hiding  it  makes  it  the  more 
easily  seen  on  the  green  surface  of  the  plant.  Like 
other  scale  insects,  it 
fixes  itself  to  the  plant 
while  very  young,  and 
doesnotmove  afterwards. 

The  insect  without  the 
“meal,”  or  wool,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Doct.  Packard, 
that  shown  much  en¬ 
larged  in  fig.  3.  When 
covered  it  is  a  shapeless 
tuft  of  down.  When 
there  are  not  many  they 
may  be  picked  from  a 
plant  with  a  small  sharp- 
pointed  stick,  or  may  be 
touched  by  a  small  brush 
flipped  in  alcohol .... 

Here  is  an  inquiry  not 
about  insects.  “  T.  G.” 
wishes  to  know  if  our 
Microscope  will  show  all 
the  parts  of  ferns,  and  Fig.  3. — mealy  bug. 
how,  in  collecting,  to  tell 

a  fern  from  a  moss.  No,  it  would  take  a  very  costly 
instrument  to  “  show  all  the  parts  of  ferns,”  but  it  will 
allow  him  to  see  all  the  parts  that  are  used  in  studying 
ferns,  to  tell  one  kind  of  fern  from  another.  As  to  tell¬ 
ing  a  fern  from  a  moss,  it  will  be  better  for  me  in  the 
first  place  to  briefly  answer  the  question, 

“What  is  a  Fern  ?  ” 

as  this  has  also  been  asked  by  several  others.  Our 
ferns  generally  have  their  stems  below-ground,  from 
which  arise  the  leaves  (often  called  fronds ),  and  these  in 
the  majority  of  kinds  are  roll¬ 
ed  up  in  the  bud  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  shape,  as  if  the  rolling 
had  begun  at  the  end,  so  that 
the  leaf  as  it  is  coming  out 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  bishop's 
crosier,  as  in  figure  4,  which 
shows  two  buds.  On  the 
veins,  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaf,  or  along  its  margin 
in  some,  you  will  find  a 
great  number  of  dots,  some 
round,  and  others  long, 
which  are  called  fruit-dots, 
and  these  serve  mainly  to 
distinguish  ferns  from  other  plants.  I  should  have  stated 
in  the  first  place  that  ferns  belong  to  the  great  series  of 
Flowerless  Plants ; 

they  have  no  proper  flowers  and  produce  no  proper  seeds, 
like  the  common  plants  we  are  familiar  with,  and  though 
these  spots  on  the  back  of  the  leaves  are  called  “  fruit- 
dots,”  it  only  means  that  they  answer  the  same  purpose 
that  fruit  does  in  other  plants— that  is,  that  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  producing  new  plants.  Figure  5  shows  a  bit  of  a 


Fig.  2. —aphis. 
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fern  frond,  with  the  fruit-dots  on  the  under-side ;  each  one 
of  these  dots  is,  when  young,  covered  with  a  little  shield, 
which,  when  the  plant  is  old,  is  often  not  easily  found. 
Under  this  is  a  cluster  of  curious  bodies  called  spore- 
cases ,  and  very  pretty  things  they 
are,  when  you  examine  them  with 
the  microscope.  They  are  usually 
brownish,  each  little  case  upon 
a  stalk,  and  around  the  case  a 
jointed  band,  as  seen  in  figure  6. 

When  the  spore-case  is  ripe,  this 
band  straightens  out,  and  tears 
the  case  open  to  let  out  its  con¬ 
tents  .  Being  a  spore-case,  you  will 
have  guessed  that  the  contents  are 
spores.  If  you  shake  a  fern  leaf 
over  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  when 
these  spore-cases  are  mature,  you 
will  collect  a  very  fine  dust,  the 
spores ;  these  are  minute  grains, 
some  of  which  are  shown  in  figure  6,  which  is  of  course 
greatly  magnified.  Each  one  of  these  minute  spores  can 
Answer  the  Purposes  of  a  Seed 
in  producing  a  new  plant,  but  it  is  not  a  real  seed,  as  it 
has  not,  like  a  true  seed,  a  little  plant,  or  embryo  inside 
of  it.  The  manner  in  which  it  grows  to  produce  a  new 
plant  would  hardly  be  understood  by  youngsters,  and 
you  must  let  that  go  at  present,  as  one  of  the  things  to 
be  learned  hereafter.  A  few  of  our  ferns  do  not  produce 


3  and  4,  and  one  each,  of  figs.  1  and  2.  If  one  of  the 
large  pieces  contains  about  120  holes  the  long  way,  and 
50  holes  across  the  width,  cut  the  slits  as  directed  by  the 
number  of  holes  in  the  pattern  (fig.  2);  otherwise  you 


Fig.  5. — PART  OF  A  FERN  FROND. 

their  spore-cases  in  fruit-dots  on  the  back  of  the  leaves, 
but  I  can  not  now  describe  these.  All  the  leaves  you 
will  find  on  a  fern  will  not  bear  fruit-dots,  these  are 
called  “barren  fronds,”  while  the  others  are  “fertile 
fronds.”  You  will  find  great  beauty  and  a  wonderful 
variety  in  the  forms  and  markings  of  the  ferns;  indeed 
they  are  so  delicate  and  graceful  that  many  are  gathered 
and  pressed,  to  be  used  as  ornaments,  and  to  make 
Fern  Pictures  and  Bouquets. 

To  collect  ferns  for  this  purpose,  a  portfolio  with  paper 
should  be  taken  on  your  fern  hunt. 
Old  newspapers  between  two  stiff 
pasteboards  will  answer.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  many  of  the  most 
delicate  begin  to  wither  and  curl  up 
as  soon  as  gathered,  and  by  the 
time  you  reach  home  they  will  be 
useless.  By  putting  them  in  press 
at  once,  this  is  avoided.  As  most 
ferns  contain  but  little  moisture,  if 
plenty  of  dry  paper  be  used  but  lit¬ 
tle  changing  will  be  needed.  You 
should  keep  the  ferns  under  pres¬ 
sure  until  you  wish  to  use  them  in  making  up. — I  shall 
have  to  tell  you  a  little  about  mosses  another  time. 


Fig.  6.— YOUNG 
FROND. 


Aunt  Sue’s  €lmts. 

C.  C.  F.  wants  to  know  “  what  will  kill  the  nerve  of  a 
tooth— and  what  will  remove  freckles  ? ’’—You  should 
apply  to  a  dentist  to  kill  the  nerve ;  he  killed  one  of  mine 

very  easily.  Lemon- 
juice  and  many  other 
remedies  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  freckles, 
but  I  never  yet  met 
any  one  who  had 
been  benefited  by 
their  use.  If  your 
skin  is  of  the  freck¬ 
ling  sort,  and  you  go 
out  into  the  sun  and 
air,  yon  will  get 
freckled ;  even  if  yon 
should  get  rid  of  one 
set,  yon  would  soon 
get  another.  Your 
best  plan  is  to  not  care  two  cents  about  the  matter, 
but  to  be  pleasant  and  jolly,  so  as  to  make  you  and 
your  freckles  welcome  wherever  you  may  go. 

Mollie.  —  A  “diamond  wedding”  is  celebrated 
seventy-five  years  after  marriage.  A  golden  wedding, 
fifty  years  ;  a  silver  wedding,  twenty-five  years  ;  crystal, 
fifteen;  tin,  ten;  wooden,  five;  and  paper,  one  year. 

Mamie.— A  very  pretty  “gift,  for  less  than  a  dollar,” 
is  a  Sewing-silk  Case  made  of  perforated  card-board,  rib¬ 
bon,  etc.  Get  a  sheet  of  pretty  finely  perforated  card,  and 
cut  from  it  two  pieces,  each  of  the  size  and  shape  of  figs. 


Fig.  4. — END  OF  SILK  CASE. 


•AUNT  SUE’S  SEWING  SILK  CASE. 

must  be  guided  by  your  eye.  When  cut  they  arc  lifted 
up  slightly,  to  tuck  the  silk-winders  under.  On  the 
other  large  piece,  work  the  word  “  silks;  ”  then  put  the 
two  pieces  back  to  back  and  bind  them  all  round  with 
lute-string  ribbon  -J  of  an  inch  wide  (blue  or  any  color 
you  prefer).  Bind  all  the  other  pieces,  singly,  with  the 
same  ribbon,  then  overhand  them 
together  as  in  fig.  6  (next  page). 

Some  little  design  may  be  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  pointed  pieces, 
for  ornament,  or  a  pretty  little 
picture  may  be  stuck  on  each. 

Sew  a  ribbon-string  to  each  point. 

Cut,  out  of  plain  white  card-board, 
seven  winders,  the  shape  of  figure 

5.  Wind  two  or  three  different 
colored  silks  on  each  winder,  and 
tuck  them  in  under  the  “  slits.” 

Cut  one  or  two  slits  in  each 
winder  (fig.  5,  next  page)  to  fasten 
the  ends  of  the  silk  after  wind¬ 
ing.  The  two  side  pieces  (fig. 

3)  should  just  meet  when  closed 

over  the  silk-winders.  Shut  these  up  first,  then  turn  the 
end  pieces  over  and  tie  them  together  with  ribbons. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  “Boby,”  Louisa 
J.  S„  “Little  Boy,”  B.  D.  T..  Eflie  S„  C.  M.  M.,  Willie, 
Birdie,  Sarah  J.  W.,  John  J.,  Dot,  Amanda  G.  C., 
Moppet,  and  G.  W.  Z. 


HIDDEN  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES. 

1.  Fred,  is  Harry  ready  to  take  a  stroll  ? 

2.  Our  walk  was  most  romantic  !  Up  hill  and  down  dale. 

3.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked  up  and  down  the  street. 

4.  Oh  !  Charlie  is  too  liberal,  altogether. 

5.  He  says  he  doesn’t  care  for  King  or  Queen. 

6.  Does  Mat  owe  less  than  Tom  ? 

7.  Please  get  me  an  extra  yard  for  a  pocket. 

$.  Sew  the  bow  loosely  on  the  side. 

9.  She  was  lovely ; — nose  classic,  hair  luxuriant,  form 
perfect. 

10.  What  a  goose  he  was  to  veto  such  an  excellent 
proposition. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  blossom  but  not  in  leaf. 

My  next  is  in  robber  but  not  in  thief, 

My  third  is  in  hover  but  not  in  fly, 

My  fourth  is  in  plodding  but  not  in  ply. 

My  fifth  is  in  buzzing  but  not  in  hum. 

My  sixth  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb, 

My  seventh  is  in  liking  but  not  in  love, 

My  eighth  is  in  pigeon  but  not  in  dove, 

My  ninth  is  in  garden  but  not  in  plot, 

My  tenth  is  in  drunkard  but  not  in  sot, 

My  eleventh  is  in  anchor  but  not  in  stay, 

My  twelfth  is  in  fodder  but  not.  in  hay, 

My  thirteenth  is  in  shilling  but  not  in  cent. 

My  fourteenth  is  in  circus  but  not  in  tent: 

My  whole  smooths  many  a  pathway, 

Dispels  full  many  a  fear, 

It  comforts  many  a  sorrow, 

And  dries  full  many  a  tear. 


Aaiut  Sue’s  Piizzle-ltox. 

CLASSICAL  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  a  hero  of  antiquity;  and  the  finals  a 
mythical  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  agriculture. 

1.  A  son  of  Zeus,  who,  even  as  a  baby,  displayed  the 
qualities  which  betokened  a  capacity  for  mercantile 
pursuits. 

2.  A  monster,  the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  that 
of  a  maiden,  while  the  lower  was  that  of  a  serpent. 

3.  Was  usually  said  of  animals  only,  but  Virgil  said  of 
man. 

4.  Is  the  typical  part  of  the  name  of  a  promontory  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

5.  Was  one  of  the  distinguishing  appellations  of 
“  Gallia  ”  or  Gaul. 

6.  Was  a  priest  of  Apollo. 

7.  Is  a  Latin  interjection. 

8.  Was  a  celebrated  gladiator,  who  defied  Rome  in  vain. 

J.  A.  B. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  29  letters  : 

My  12,  4.  23,  2,  6,  is  an  Indian  boat. 

My  1,  13,  3,  8,  is  a  title. 

My  28,  19,  26,  17,  11,  9,  is  a  field  flower. 

My  10,  29,  24,  27,  is  a  vegetable. 

My  7,  16,  22,  5,  is  proud. 

My  15,  14,  3,  21,  is  a  girl’s  name. 

My  25,  18,  20,  19,  is  a  place  for  money. 

My  whole  is  a  proverb  translated  from  the  Latin. 

Albert  and  Augusta. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  9  letters  : 

My  9,  3,  6,  is  a  kind  of  frutt. 

My  2,  5,  6,  1,  is  a  kind  of  fruit. 

My  4,  8,  7,  9,  is  a  piece  of  money. 

My  whole  we  should  all  acquire,  if  possible. 

Imogen  Weld. 


SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  Marks  of  injury.  2.  To  grumble.  3.  An  artery.  4. 
Calamus  of  India.  5.  Axeltree  iron.  Little  Folks. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER. 

Enigmatical  Bouquet. —  1.  Iris.  2.  Tulips.  3.  Sweet 
pea.  4.  Candy-tuft.  5.  Catchfly.  6.  Dew-drop.  7.  A  rose. 


Puzzle.— CIVIL. 
Cross-word.— Bartholomew 
Numerical  Enigmas.  — 
1.  “  That  life  is  long  which 

SW PI’S  lifp’c  OTPflt  pnrl  ” 
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Square  Word. 
ABLE 
BEET 
LEFT 

answers  life’s  great  end.”  ®  T  f  -A- 

(Up  to  date  [July  18th],  Bessie  [of  Newburypovt]  is  the  only 
one  who  has  sent  an  answer  to  this  enigma.)  2.  Fish 
geranium.  3.  Sweet  corn.  4.  Harmoniplion. 


Correspondents  will  save  time,  if  they  will  address 
their  letters  (to  Aunt  Sue)  to  Rowayton,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  from  July  to  December  of  this  year.  But  please 
remember  that  Aunt  Sue  is  not  Orange  Judd  Co. ;  the 
latter  must  be  addressed  at  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Aunt  f*olIy’s  Visit  to  tlie  City. 

BY  AUNT  POLLY. 

Well !  ’Liza  Jane,  I’m  glad  to  be  to  hum,  though  I  did 
hev  a  nice  time,  and  seen  a  powerful  lot  of  things.  I 
might  as  well  begin  to  the  beginnin’  and  tell  you  all  about 
it.  You  see  goin’  as  I  did,  rather  sndden,  there  was  no 
one  there  to  meet  me  to  the  station ;  but  Lucy’s  folks 
livin’  near,  I  didn’t  hev  no  great  amount  o’  trouble  to  find 
’em.  When  I  got  to  the  front  door,  I  jest  stopped  in 
wonderment,  for  there  was  two  winders  in  it  of  colored 
glass  for  all  the  world  like  a  clmrch,  and  I  think  it’s 
persumin'  to  imitate  the  House  of  God  in  that  manner. 
Well,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  colored  gentleman  dressed 
up  spruce,  I  can  tell  you,  with  a  white  necktie,  and 
gloves,  if  you  please,  to  say  nothin’  of  a  s wallertailed  coat. 
And  as  I  told  Lucy  afterward,  1  thought  it  was  extrav¬ 
agant  and  highfalutin’  to  dress  him  so 
fine,  and  if  she  wanted,  I’d  send  her  the 
pattern  I  make  John  Henry’s  clothes  by, 
and  then  she  could  make  ’em  herself. 
Well,  when  I  said  I’d  like  to  see  Mrs. 
Orson,  if  he  didn’t  go  and  hold  out  a 
waiter ;  and  I  tell  yon  I  was  scared,  for  I 
didn’t  know  but  what  he  wanted  money, 
and  as  lie  see  how  surprised  I  was,  says 
he,  “  your  card,  ma’am.”  Then  says 
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Fig.  3.— SIDE-PIECE  OF  AUNT  SUE’S  SEWING  SILK  CASE. 

I,  “  I  ain’t  got  no  card ;  you  can  jest  go  up  and  tell  ’em 


*  *  *  * 
* 


****** 


letter  of  the  bottom  word. 


HOLLOW  SQUARE. 

Top — is  an  inventor.  Base — is  moderate¬ 
ly.  Left  side — is  a  countryman.  Right 
side— to  explain.  First  letter  of  top 
word  is  also  first  letter  of  left  word. 
Last  letter  of  top  word  is  first  letter  of 
right  word.  Last  letter  of  left  word  is  first 


Try  Again. 


Aunt  Polly  Beacon’s  come.” 

You  ought  t’hev  seen  the  room  I  slept  in.  I  allow 
t'was  purty  fine,  but  there  was  some  things  I  didn’t  like 
about  it.  They  told  me  to  ring  the  bell  if  I  wanted  any¬ 
thing,  but  I  didn't  see  no  bell,  only  a  row  ’o  little  knobs 
on  the  wall  that  I  darsn’t  touch  for  the  world.  Then  the 
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door— why  I  didn't  know  but  I  should  get  locked  in  and 
found  dead  years  after,  like  that  woman  they  sung  about 
down  to  the  town  hall  last  spring,  called  the  “Mistletoe 
Bough.”  There  was  so  many  knobs  and  handles  on  it 
that  I  thought  I  never’d  get  out.  Why  can’t  people  stick 
to  the  good  old  latches  that  everybody  understands.  In 
the  mornin’  they  showed  me  over  the  house,  it  must 
have  cost  a  sight  o’  money,  hut  things  were  mighty 
queer,  I  tell  you.  In  Lucy’s  room  they  had  curtains 
instid  o’  doors,  and  pieced  they  was  at  that !  Why  I 
they  thought  nothin’  o’  puttin’  two  or  three  kinds  o’ 
stuff  together.  When  I  saw  the  next  room  I  was  beat, 
for  they  had  nothin’  but  pine  furniture  in  it,  and  the 
carpet  warn’t  big  enough  for  the  floor.  Then  there  was 

a  little  settin’  room, 
and  they  didn’t 
have  no  carpet  at 
all  there,  only  a  mat 
laid  down ;  and  the 
curtains  they  said 
was  very  rare,  and  I 
should  hope  they 
was,  for  I  never  see 
sech  thin  stuff  in  all 
my  life,  and  of  the 
strips  of  trimmin’ 
on  ’em,  there  wasn't 
two  alike.  And,  if 
you'll  believe  it, 
there  was  three  kinds 
of  paper  on  all  the 
chamber  walls ;  just 
as  if  they  didn’t  hev 
enough,  and  pieced 
it  out  with  another 
kind.  The  little 
strips  around  the 
top  they  called  a 
“ freeze ,”  and  the 
one  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  a  “dado;  ”  a 
Fig.  5. — silk  winder.  “dado!  '  Did  you 
ever  h ear  anything  so 
silly  !  I  was  particular  ’bout  rememberin’  them  names, 
for  I  know’d  you’d  be  struck  when  you  heard  ’em. 

The  keepin’  room  was  queer,  you’d  better  believe, 
(drawin’  room,  they  called  it,  and  I  declare  to  goodness, 

I  don’t  see  the  sense  of  half  their  new  fangled  names). 
There  was  a  three-legged  pianer  in  it,  and  them  “  dados,” 
and  “  freeze,”  and  against  the  chimbley  was  a  kind  of 
little  dresser  that  they  had  full  o’  chiny,  (vases  and  pitch¬ 
ers  and  sich).  Some  of  the  vases  they  said,  too,  was 
more  valuable  than  silver,  because  they  had  hand  paint¬ 
ing  on  them ;  but  such  daubs  you  never  saw.  Why  our 
old  rooster  would  a  done  as  well  if  you’d  given  him  the 
paint.  The  andirons  I  was  took  by,  and  if  uncle  Obadiali 
hadn’t  promised  to  give  us  his’n  when  he  dies,  I’d  ameb- 
bee_brought  some  home  with  me. 

I  didn’t  see  a  bit  of  white  chiny  while  I  was  there,  and 
what  they  did  when  they  had  company  to  tea,  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know.  I  never  seed  Faith  Rochester  write  about 
any  such  thing  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

When  I  was  in  Almira’s  room,  I  seen  what  I  thought 
was  a  clock,  and  says  I,  “  where  did  you  get  such  a  pretty 
clock?”  And  says  they,  “laws!  don’t  touch  that,  or 
you’ll  set  it  off;  that’s  the  burglar  alarm.”  And  I  tell  you 
what  it  was,  I  didn’t  hev  a  minute’s  peace  the  rest  o’  the 
time  I  was  in  that  house,  thinkin’  what  if  the  thing 
should  go  off,  for  I  was  forty  times  as  ’fraid  of  that  as  I 
was  of  the  burglars ;  and  I  suggested  to  Lucy  that  set- 
tin’  a  tub  o’  water  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  a  very 
good  way  of  frightenin’  burglars. 

When  I  seen  the  dinin’  room,  I  just  give  up ;  for  if 
they  didn’t  hev  fancy  plates,  they  called  ’em  “  placques,” 
or  some  sech  name,  hangin’  to  the  wall,  and  the  ceilin’  1 
Well,  they  had  some  painted  ceilin’s  that  was  very  han’- 
some,  but  this  one — why  I  actually  believe  that  after  they 
got  through  paperin’,  they  just  took  all  the  pieces  they 
had  left  of  eveiy  kind  in  the  house,  and  pasted  ’em  onto 
that  dinin’  room  ceilin’  I 

By  the  way,  bow’d  the  last  churnin’  turn  out ;  and  did 
my  receipt  cure  old  Miss  Pipkin’s  rheumatiz  ? 


Internationa.!  Sunday  School 

Lessons. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent  stated  in  London, 
that  7,500,000  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  alone,  were  every  Sabbath  Day  study¬ 
ing  the  same  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  Millions  more 
in  other  lands  use  the  same  lessons.  It  will  doubtless 
interest  the  friends  of  this  Journal  to  know  that  the 
present  popular  plan  of  using  International  Lessons 
originated  and  received  its  largest  impulse  through  the 
American  Agricidlurist.  Thirty  years  ago  (1848)  Mr. 
Orange  Judd  prepared  a  regular  series  of  lessons  for  each 
quarter,  and  posted  them  conspicuously  in  the  S.  S.  room. 
Following  up  the  plan  from  year  to  year,  with  the  assist¬ 


ance  of  Dr.  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D.,  the  series  of  lessons 
below  were  prepared  in  1860-1,  and  used  for  two  years, 
and  they  were  published  in  this  Journal,  February,  1862, 
and  another  series  was  issued  in  December,  1862,  for  1863. 
Two  other  similar  series  from  the  Old  Testament  were 
subsequently  issued,  viz.,  No.  3,  Adam  to  Elijah,  and 
No.  4,  Elijah  to  Christ.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cards 
or  slips,  with  these  lessons,  were  called  for  and  sent  all 
over  the  country.  In  response  to  a  general  demand,  four 
Question  or  Lesson  Books  were  issued,  entitled  “  Les¬ 
sons  for  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year ,”  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
of  which  many  hundreds  of  thousands  were  used  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  all  the  leading  Christian  Denomina¬ 
tions.  This  paved  the  way  for,  and  led  to  the  present 
International  Lessons.  (The  dates  for  the  lessons  as  first 


and  is  to  be  485  feet  high,  making  it  the  loftiest  artificial 
structure  in  the  world.  Some  are  in  favor  of  adding  30 
feet  more,  so  that  should  the  Cologne  Cathedral  ever  be 
finished,  we  should  still  have  the  highest  structure.  Five 
hundred  feet  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  mile  (5,280  feet), 
and  is  but  a  small  bight  compared  with  the  mountains  of 
one  to  five  miles  elevation. 
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Fig.  6.— SEWING  SILK  CASE. 


prepared  for  1861,  correspond  with  those  of  the  present 
year,  1878).  There  was  one  advantage  in  this  series  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  present  series,  we  think, 
viz.,  that  the  children  were  expected  to  commit  to  mem¬ 
ory  an  average  of  seven  consecutive  verses  every  week 
and  they  thus  stored  in  the  mind  some  350  or  more  verses 
of  the  sacred  text  every  year. 

1861.  Subject.  Chapter. 

1.  Jan’y6  Angels  at  Bethlehem . Luke  ii, 

2.  “  13  Visit  of  the  Magians . Matt,  ii, 

3.  “  20  Christ  at  twelve  years  of  age.. Luke  ii, 

4.  “  27  The  Baptist’s  Mission. . . Mark  i, 

5.  Feb.  3  Christ’s  Temptation . ..Matt,  iv, 

B.  “  10  Interview  with  Nicodemus . John  iii, 

7.  “  17  Christ  equal  with  the  Father.  .John  v, 

8.  “  24  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath . Mark  if, 

9.  Mar.  3  Parable  of  the  Sower . Matt,  xtii, 

“  10  Calling  of  the  Twelve . Matt,  x. 


Verses. 
8  to  14 

3  to  9 
42  to  49 

4  to  11 
3  to  10 
1  to  8 

18  to  24 
23  to  28 
3  to  9 
1  to  7 
21  to  29 
26  to  33 
1  to  8 
7 
7 


11.  “  17  John’s  Imprisonment . . . Mark  vl, 

12.  “  24  Christ  the  Bread  of  Life. . Tohn  vi, 

13.  “  31  The  Transfiguration  . . . .Matt,  xvii,  _ 

14.  April7  Necessity  of  Childlike  Temper.Matt.  xviii,  1  to 

15.  “  14  Appointment  of  the  Seventy.  .Luke  x,  1  to 

16.  “  21  Parable  of  the  Good  SamaritauLuke  x,  80  to  37 

17.  “  28  The  Lord’s  Prayer . Luke  xi,  1  to  8 

18.  May  5  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd . Johnx,  1  to  7 

19.  “  12  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. ..Luke  xv,  11  to  19 

20.  “  19  The  Lord’s  Supper . . . 1  Cor.  xi,  23  to  29 

21.  “  26  The  Agony  in  Gethsemane  . . .  .Luke  xxti,  39  to  46 

22.  June  2  Seizure  of  Christ . Luke  xxii,  47  to  53 

23.  “  9  Peter’s  Denial . Luke  xxi,  54  to  62 

24.  “  16  Christ  before  the  Sanhedrim.  .Luke  xxii,  63  to  71 

25.  “  23  Christ  before  Pilate . Luke  xxlii,  1  to  7 

26.  “  30  Christ  before  Herod . Luke  xxlii,  8  to  16 

27.  July  7  Christ  Sentenced  by  Pilate _ Luke  xxiil,  18  to  25 

28.  “  14  The  Crucifixion . Luke  xxiii,  32  to  88 

29.  “  21  Death  of  Christ . Luke  xxiii,  41  to  53 

80.  “  28  The  Sepulchre  Guarded . Matt,  xxvii,  61  to  66 

31.  Aug.  4  Resurrection  of  Christ . Mark  xvi,  1  to  8 

32.  “  11  Christ’s  Appearances . . . Mark  xvi,  9  to  16 

33.  “  18  The  Ascension . Acts  i,  6  to  12 

34.  “  25  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit . Acts  ii,  1  to  7 

35.  Sept.  1  Peter&  John  before  SanhedrimActs  iv,  5  to  12 

36.  “  8  Community  of  Goods . . . Acts  iv,  31  to  37 

37.  “  15  Martyrdom  of  Stephen . Acts  vii,  54  to  60 

38.  “  22  Conversion  of  Paul . Acts  ix,  1  to  8 

39.  “  29  Conversion  of  Cornelius . Acts  xi,  11  to  17 

40.  Oct.  6  Founding  the  Church,  AntiochActs  xi,  19  to  27 

41.  “  13  Peter  delivered  from  Prison.. Acts  xii,  1  to  6 

42.  “  20  Paul  appointed  Missionary _ Acts  xii, 24  to  xiii, 5 

43.  “  27  Decree  of  Council  at  Jerusal  mActs  xv,  22  to  29 

44.  Nov.  3  Philippi  Jailor  Converted . Acts  xvi.  25  to  31 

45.  “  10  Paul’s  Preaching  at  Athens _ Acts  xvii,  22  to  28 

46.  “  17  Tumult  at  Ephesus . Acts  xix,  21  to  27 

47.  “  24  Arrest  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem.. Acts  xxi,  27  to  33 

48.  Dec.  1  Paul  begins  Voyage  to  Rome.. Acts  xxvii,  1  to  8 

49.  “  8  Storm  during  Paul's  Passage.  .Acts  xxvii,  13  to  20 

50.  “  15  Paul  Encourages  Mariners _ Acts  xxvii,  27  to  34 

51.  “  22  Escape  from  the  Wreck . Acts  xxvii.  38  to  44 

52.  “  29  Paul’s  Arrival  at  Rome . Acts  xxviii,  11  to  16 

The  above  Lessons  embrace,  in  order  of  oecurrence,some 
leading  events,  parables,  etc.,  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles— about  61  years — 
and  give  a  connected  view  of  the  history  of  that  period. 
The  lessons  are  in  order  of  time ,  and  the  first  32  are  sever¬ 
ally  selected  from  that  one  of  the  four  Gospels  which  gives 
the  best  account  within  the  compass  of  about  7  verses. 


Tall  Structures— Washington’*  monu¬ 
ment. — The  highest  human  structures  now  extant  are, 
we  believe,  as  follows : — 1.  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  in  Egpyt 
(480  feet) ;  2.  Strasburg  Cathedral  (474  feet) ;  3.  St. 
Peter’s,  Rome,  (458  feet);  4.  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral, 
Vienna,  (445  feet)  ;  5.  Salisbury  Cathedral,  England, 
(406  feet) ;  6.  Antwerp  Cathedral,  Brussels,  (405  feet) ; 
7.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedra],  London,  (404  feet);  8.  Milan 
Cathedral,  Italy,  (400  feet) ;  9.  United  States  Capitol, 
Washington,  ( 307 %  feet).  The  Cologne  Cathedral  was 
planned  to  be  511  feet.,  but  after  over  400  year’s  work 
upon  it,  it  is  far  from  completion.  The  Washington 
Monument  Obelisk  was  at  first  started  for  a  hight  of  600 
feet.  It  is  now  taken  in  charge  by  the  Government, 


Talking  at  a  I>istaucc. 

There  are  many  ways  of  expressing  our  thoughts  to 
others.  Talking  is  the  most  common,  though  it  takes 
the  child  years  to  learn  what  modulations  or  changes  of 
the  human  voice  represent  different  thoughts.  We  note 
down  these  sounds  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  com¬ 
binations  of  them.  We 
learn  what  sounds  a,  b,  c, 
d,  etc.,  stand  for,  and  in 
reading  we  utter  the  sound 
of  each  letter.  The  deaf 
and  dumb,  instead  of 
sounds,  use  motions  or 
positions  of  the  fingers  to 
represent  different  letters. 
Thus,  three  fingers  held 
downward  mean  m  ;  tw» 
fingers  held  down  stand 
form  ;  if  held  upward  they 
stand  for  u ;  the  little 
finger  held  up  stands  for 
i ,  and  so  on.  The  Tele¬ 
graph  Operator  uses 
dots  and  dashes  in¬ 


stead  of  letters;  thus  one  dot  (.)  stands  love;  two  dots 
(. .)  for  i ;  three  dots  (. . .)  for  s ;  a  dash  ( — )  stands  for  t ; 

two  dashes  ( - )  for  m  ;  a  dot  and  a  dasli  (. — )  for  a ;  a 

dasli  and  a  dot  (— .)  for  n,  and  so  on.  A  bit  of  iron 
(moved  by  electricity)  making  short  and  longer  “  clicks  ” 
npon  the  ends  of  a  magnet,  stand  for  these  dots  and 
dashes,  and  ttie  ear  translates  them  into  letters  and 
thoughts.  Ships  communicate  at  sea  by  colored  flags, 
which  in  different  positions  stand  for  figures,  etc. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  ways  ...Here  is  one  simple 
mode  of  talking  at  a  distance,  originated  by  one 
of  the  editors,  for  the  young  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  It  requires  no  apparatus,  will 
often  be  useful,  and  be  good  amusement.  Suppose 
two  persons  are  so  far  apart  as  that  they  can  just  see 
each  other’s  hands  and  arms.  They  agree  that  if  the 


A-  1 

B — 21 

J— 111 

Q— 131 

E—  2 

O'— 22 

K— 112 

R  -132 

I—  3 

D — 23 

L— 113 

S  —133 

O—ll 

F— 31 

M— 121 

T  —211 

U — 12 

G— 32 

N— 122 

V— 212 

V— 13 

H— 33 

P—123 

W — 213 

Fig.  3. 

right  hand  be  held  straight  up  (fig.  1)  it  stands  for  1. 
If  held  straight  outward,  it  stands  for  2  (fig.  2).  If  the 
left  hand  be  held  out  straight  it  stands  for  3  (fig.  3).  Now 
let  itbe  understood  that  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  has  its 
own  number ,  thus  1  equals  a ;  2  equals  e ;  3  equals  i,  etc. 
Here  is  an  alphabet  with  a  number  for  each  letter : 

X— 311 
Z— 312 
AND— 321 
THE— 322 
IN-323 

Note.— Any  other  figure  or  number  can  be  chosen 
for  any  letter.  The  numbers  representing  the  several 
letters  can  be  changed  as  often  as  desired. 

Now  suppose  James  wishes  to  tell  George  in  a  distant 
field  to  “  come  to  dinner .”  He  holds  right  hand  out  twice 
for  22  or  c.  Dropping  both  hands,  he  next  throws  the 
right  one  up  twice  for  11,  oro.  Next  right  hand  up  for 
1,  right  hand  out  for  2,  and  right  hand  up  for  1,  or  121, 
equalling  m.  Next  his  right  hand  out  for  2,  or  e.  Next, 
right  hand  out,  and  right  hand  up  twice,  for  211,  making  t ; 
then  right  hand  up  twice  for  11  oro.  Next,  right  hand 
out,  left  out,  for  23  or  d ;  then  left  hand  out  for  3  or  i  ; 
then  right  hand  up  and  out  twice  for  122  or  n ;  then  right 
hand  out  for  2  or  e ;  then  right  hand  up, left  out,  right  out, 
for  132  or  r— drop  the  hands  between  each  letter,  and 
pause  a  little  between  the  words.  All  this  can  be  done 
and  understood  quicker  than  yon  can  read  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  Each  can  have  the  alphabet  and  numbers  written 
down.  The  letters  most  used  will  soon  be  remembered. 
Two  can  talk  silently  in  a  room  by  simply  using  a 
finger  ora  pencil  held  up,  right, and  left.— Two  parties 
may  talk  miles  apart,  if  in  sight  of  each  other,  by  using  a 
handkerchief  or  flag  on  a  stick  instead  of  the  hand.  Army 
officers  talk  to  each  other  from  hill-tops  len  miles  or  more 
apart,  by  using  flags  several  feet  square,  and  portable 
telescopes  to  see  the  movements  of  the  flags  clearly. 
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Tim’s  Kit. 

r  A  big  heart  often  lies  under  a  rough  exterior.  Our  old¬ 
er  readers  will  remember  the  incident  that  occurred  be¬ 
fore  the  door  of  the  American  Agriculturist  office,  when 
a  ragged  boot-black  offered  a  bite  from  his  peach  to  a 
poor  comrade,  and  seeing  him  take  a  small  bite,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Bite  bigger  Billy.”  —  The  Detroit  “Free 
Press  ”  relates  an  incident  that  goes  right  to  every  heart. 
“Limping  Tim”  came  among  the  “  shiners  ”  and  news- 


but  big-hearted  urchins.  Did  God  ever  make  a  heart 
which  would  not  respond  if  the  right  chord  was  touched. 


Our  Native  Water-Fowl. 

Some  months  ago,  we  gave  you  a  picture  of  some  in¬ 
teresting  land  birds,  and  we  now  give  an  engraving  of 
two  of  our  most  beautiful  water-fowls,  selecting  those 
that  are  known  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  While  birds 
of  different  kinds  have  many  things  in  common— such  as 


some  others,  dive  for  their  food,  but  live  upon  what  they 
can  find  upon  the  margins  of  the  waters  they  visit.  These 
Teals  are  among  the  most  common  of  our  water-fowls, 
and  though  generally  called  “  ducks,”  they  differ  from 
the  true  ducks,  not  only  in  structure,  but  in  habits.  The 
most  conspicuous  bird  in  the  picture,  the  one  at  the  left, 
and  reaching  forward,  is  the  male  of  the  Blue-winged 
Teal,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  white  mark  like  a 
crescent  in  front  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  by  the  blue  feathers 
upon  its  wings.  The  female,  shown  just  below,  has  the 


boys  around  the  P.  O.  and  quietly  said :  “  Boys,  I  want  to 
sell  my  kit.  Here’s  two  brushes,  a  hull  box  of  blacking, 

a  good  stout  box,  all  for  two  shillin’s.” - “  Goin’  away, 

Tim?”  asked  a  comrade. - “Not  ’zactly,  boys,  but  I 

want  a  quarter  the  awfullest  kind  just  now.” - “  Goin’ 

on  a’scursion?”  asked  another. - “Not  to-day,  but  I 

must  have  a  quarter,”  he  answered. - One  of  the  lads 

passed  over  the  change  and  took  the  kit,  and  Tim  walked 
straight  to  the  counting-room  of  a  daily  paper,  put  down 
the  money,  and  said  :  “I  guess  I  can  write  if  you’ll  give 
me  a  pencil.”  With  slow-moving  fingers  lie  wrote  a 
death  notice.  It  went  into  the  paper  almost  as  he  wrote 
it,  but  you  might  not  have  seen  it.  He  wrote : 

“Died— Litul  Ted— of  scarlet  fever;  aiged  three  yeres. 
Funeral  to-morrer,  gon  up  to  Hevin  ;  left  won  brother.” 

“Was  it  your  brother?”  asked  the  cashier. - Tim 

tried  to  brace  up,  but  he  couldn’t.  The  big  tears  came 
up,  bis  chin  quivered,  and  he  pointed  to  the  notice  on  the 
counter  and  gasped  :  “I— I  had  to  sell  my  kit  to  do  it,  b— 
but  he  had  his  arms  aroun’  my  neck  when  he  d — died  1” 

He  hurried  away  home,  but  the  news  went  to  the  boys, 
and  they  gathered  in  a  group  and  talked.  Tim  had  not 
been  home  an  hour,  before  a  barefooted  boy  left  the  kit  on 
the  doorstep,  and  in  the  box  was  a  bouquet  of  flowers, 
purchased  by  pennies  contributed  by  the  crowd  of  ragged 


feathers,  wings,  legs,  bills,  etc. — all  made  on  one  general 
plan,  you  will  find  on  examining  them  that  they  are  won¬ 
derfully  varied,  and  that  each  is  adapted  to  get  its  living 
in  a  peculiar  way.  When  you  see  the  wicked-looking 
bill,  and  the  strong  claws  of  a  Hawk,  you  know  that  it 
means  mischief,  and  that  small  birds  must  keep  out  of 
their  way.  If  you  see  the  long  legs  and  long  neck 
of  the  Cranes,  you  know  that  these  birds  must  get  their 
living  by  wading.  So  every  class  of  birds  shows  in 
the  form  of  its  parts,  the  mode  of  life  to  which  it  is  fitted. 
When  we  come  to  examine  what  are  generally  known  as 
“  water-fowls,”  the  geese,  the  ducks,  the  teals,  and 
others,  we  shall  find  them  equally  fitted  for  their  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  life.  They  are  usually  strong  of  wing,  and 
can  make  long  flights.  When  on  the  water  they  can 
swim,  their  webbed  feet  being  especially  suited  to  this 
kind  of  motion;  then  very  often,  such  birds  can  dive,  and 
get  their  food  from  the  plants  which  grow  only  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  streams  and  ponds.  The  picture  shows 
you  two  of  our  most  beautiful  water  birds,  the  Blue- 
winged  and  Green-winged  Teals,  the  last  named  being 
found  all  over  the  Continent,  while  the  other  has  not  yet 
been  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  orni¬ 
thologists— as  those  who  study  the  science  of  birds  are 
called— class  these  as  “River  Ducks,”  which  do  not,  like 


blue  wings  of  the  male,  but  much  more  of  brown  in  her 
general  coloring.  This  bird  appears  in  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States  in  April,  on  its  way  to  its  breeding 
grounds  in  the  far  North — though  it  sometimes  nests  in 
New  England ;  and  it  again  appears  in  autumn,  on  its 
way  to  the  far  South,  where  it  passes  the  winter.  The 
Green-winged  Teal  is  shown  on  the  right  of  the  picture, 
the  male  on  the  bank  above,  and  the  female  in  the  water 
below.  It  is  very  common  in  our  fresh  waters  in  both 
spring  and  fall,  and  usually  passes  for  a  duck,  both  with 
sportsmen,  and  in  the  markets.  Fanciers  in  such  matters 
regard  the  flesh  of  this  bird  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
celebrated  Canvas-back  Duck;  it  does  not  confine  itself 
to  water  plants,  but  feeds  also  upon  such  grains  and 
berries  as  it  finds  on  land.  It  is  very  easily  domesti¬ 
cated,  and  the  wild  birds  have  been  known  to  feed  with 
tame  fowls  in  the  farmer’s  barn-yard,  and  share  their  corn 
with  them.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  very  beautiful; 
its  head  and  neck  are  of  a  fine  chestnut  color,  with  a 
black  chin ;  its  wings  are  marked  with  a  rich  green,  and 
it  is  especially  distinguished  by  a  showy  curved  white 
mark,  just  before  the  bend  of  the  wing.  Besides  the 
Teals,  here  represented,  the  English  Teal  is  sometimes 
found  on  our  Atlantic  Coast,  and  the  one  called  the  Cinna¬ 
mon  Teal  is  found  in  the  far  Western  and  Southern  States. 
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THE  “OLD  RELIABLE” 

UNIVERSAL  WRINGER 


Improved  with  Rowell’s  double  cog-wheels  on  both  ends 
Of  each  roll. 

Over  500,00©  Sold! 

And  now  in  use,  giving  “Universal  ”  satisfaction. 

EVERY  WRINGER  WARRANTED. 

Sold  l>y  dealers  generally. 

METROPOLITAN  WASHING  MACHINE  CO., 
32  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

THE 

Only  Sensible  Shoe  for  Children 

Are  those  with  the  SILVER  or 

THE  <£1E5>  BLACK  TIP  HPOH  THEM. 

THEY  REDUCE  SHOE  BILLS  ONE-HALF. 

IMPORTED  DUTCH'" 

BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Priced  Catalogues  on  application  for  our  new 
importations  of  first-class 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  &c., 

NOW  READY  FOR  BAILING. 

•T.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  Street,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  supply  consumers  only 
throughout  th"  United  States 
with  PURE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  butore  Known,  on  I  lie  mutu¬ 
al  principle,  by  getting  np  clubs.  Send  for  New  Price-List. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5509.  No.  8  Church  St,,  New  York  City. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  WATCH. 

See  Agriculturist ,  “  CHEAP  WATCHES,”  page  206,  June 
No.,  1878;  also  page 229.  Price  Ten  Hollars. 

SEND  ?0  CENTS  BY  MAIL  AND  GET 

AND  NOT 


TEAS 


W.  i 

WAGON  &  REAPER  UMBRELLAS 

A  Protection  During  Harvest. 

No.  246  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  No.  498  and 
500  Broadway,  New  Y  ork,— Send  for  a  Price-list. 

POCKET  KNIVES  our  own  brand,  hand 

X'VJOXk.Jj  JL  XkJN  X  V  fo— ed  from  beat  raznr 

steel;  warranted  perfect  and  exchanged  if  soft  or  flawy,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  2-blade  knives— medium,  50c.;  heavy,  60c.; 
extra  thick  blades,  75c. ;  extra  heavy  and  highest  finish  on  r 
best',  $1.  Three-blade  kniveB— ebony  handle,  8=1 ;  ivorv 
handle,  $1.25 ;  pearl  handle,  $1.50.  Pruning  knives,  extra 
temper,  75c.  and  $1.  Boys  1-biade,  25c. ;  light  2-hiade,  25c. 

OTTT?  "R  A  lY.OTJ  have  been  in  the  best  barber 
WUXL  o  8l|0p8  for  eleven  years;  we 

warrant  them  the  best  ;  if  not  perfect  shavers  will 
exchange  free. 

Light  blade,  %-inch-  wide,  K  hollow  ground _ $1.50 

Heavier  “  %  “  “  'A  “  _ 2.00 

Wider  “  “  Full  concave .  2.50 

Barbers  “  'a  “  “  Extra  “  . 3.00 

MAHER  Si  GROSH.  Cutlers.  Toledo,  Ollio. 

g— if  A-  PAY'.— With  Stencil  Outfits.  What  costs  4  cts 
-v  -o  sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M.  SPENCER,  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OR  circulars  and  prices  of  the  Improved  Tet  lier. 
_  illustrated  in  August  number  Am.  A  griculturist,  address 
UGENE  BOCK,  Glen  Head,  QueenB  Co.,  N.  Y.  Price,  |5.95. 


I 

jsu 


IN  THE  RIGHT 

LATITUDE 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

Best  quality  WASH  BLUE,  and  most  liberal  measure. 

1).  S.  WlL  l'BERGER,  Proprietor, 

233  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING,  BOILER  COVERINGS, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  Cements. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES.  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

H.W, JOHNS  M’F’G  Co.,  87MAIDEN  LANE, N,Y, 

An  unequaled  offer 

BY  A  RELIABLE  FIRfti! 

FOR  ^1.— Upon  receipt  of  only  One  Uollarwe 
4*0  will  send  The  Cricket  on  the  55e»rth  (a  mam¬ 
moth  16-page.  64-col  urn  n  Illustrated  Literacy  aud  Family 
Journal,  the  largest  and  best  published,  full  of  every  thing 
to  delight  and  instruct  the  whole  family),  for  one  year; 
also  a  handsome  and  elegant  set  of  Six  Extra  Heavy 
Silver-Plated  Teaspoons*  worth  $2.00,  and  equal 
to  a  solid  silver  set  for  all  purposes  of  use,  appearance  and 
wear,  and  also  our  large  and  magnificent  €hromo 
entitled  “  Studious,**  size  22x16  inches— one  of  the  most 
superb  works  ol  art  ever  issued.  All  this  for  SI.  This  is 
the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  any  publishing  firm  in 
the  world.  It  is  good  only  for  60  days  from  date  of  this 
paper,  and  is  made  to  introduce  our  paper  into  Dew  homes. 
You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  great  chance.  Write 
at  once /  Address:  F.  M.  LUPTON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  243 
Broadway,  New  York. 

ARTICHOKES 

Red  Brazilian  and  White  French  Varieties,  cheapest  hog 
food  known.  Send  for  Circular.  E.  F.  BROCKWAY, 
Ainsworth,  Iowa.  Say  you  saw  this  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 


GUNS. 

A  Splendid  Op¬ 
portunity  for  Se¬ 
curing  a  Splendid 
Gun. 


We  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Remington  rifles,  shot  guns, 
and  pistols,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  deliver  them,  carefully  selected,  to  our  subscribers  and  patrons  at  as  low 
rates  as  they  can  be  obtained  at  the  factory.  These  guns  are  used  by  Orange  Judd  and  by  nearly  all  the  noted 
Creedmoor  shots. 

On  receipt  of  price  named,  we  will  forward,  free  ol  carriage,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  east  of 
tile  Mississippi  River,  where  there  is  an  express  or  a  freight  office,  any  one  of  the  guns  described  below,  and  at 
more  distant  points  for  a  trifling  addition. 

No.  1.— Double-Barreled,  Breecli-S.oadtng,  Central  Fire  Shot-Gun,  warranted. 

Steel  barrels,  using  paper  or  brass  cartridges,  that  can  be  reloaded  many  times;  2  dozen  of  which  and  lvlon  ier, 
(costing  $4).  and  500  primers,  or  caps  (costing  $1),  are  given  with  the  gun  ;  one  of  the  finest  guns  ever  offered 
the  American  sportsman,  combining  all  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  best  imported,  together  witli  some 
valuable  improvements  not  found  with  any  other.  Just  as  good  as  many  of  those  imported  at  a  cost  of  $150  to 

$200  or  more.  Price,  delivered .  ...  .  .  .  $45.00 

No.  2.— Single-Barrel,  Breecb-lLoading  Shot-Gun,  No.  16  Gauge.— Plainly  made, 
but  shoots  just  as  well  as  the  most  costly  carved  and  ornamented  weapons.  Can  be  loaded  and  fired  5  to  10 

times  a  minute :  cleaning-rod  and  loading-stick,  accompany  the  gun.  Price,  delivered .  S18.00 

No.  3.— Single-Barrel,  ITIuzzle-Doader  Shot-Gun. — Just  as  good  a  gun  as  formerly  sold  for 
$15.00.  and  serves  every  purpose,  where  wanted  for  only  occasional  use,  and  where  rapid  loading  or  firing  is  of 

no  account.  Price,  delivered  .  $6,00 

No.  4.— Long  Range  Creedmoor  Bifles  us  d  by  most  of  the  successful  competitors  at  the  Inter¬ 
national,  State,  and  other  rifle-contests.  A  great  desideratum  for  shooting  one-third  to  five-eighths  of  a  mile  or 
more,  at  game  or  otherwise.  The  Remingtons  now  make  them  at  three  prices.  The  barrels,  lochs,  etc.,  all  of 
the  same  quality,  and  shooting  equally  well — the  differences  being  in  the  stocks  and  extra  finish.  All  three  have 
venter  sight,  wind  gauge,  and  spirit  level.  No.  1  has  a  “pistol  grip”  stock;  No.  2  is  without  pistol  grip;  No. 
3  has  a  military  stock.  Some  prefer  these  ;  it  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  taste,  the  shooting  and  calibre  of  all 

being  the  same.  Prices,  delivered .  . ’ .  . $100,  $80,  $55 

No,  5. — Hunting  and  Target  Bide,  Breeoh-hoader,  Rim  Fire. — For  general  use  up  to 
of  a  mile,  for  hunting  and  target  shooting,  this  is  a  valuable  Rifle.  The  calibre  may  be  22,  32,  38,  or  44/ioo> 

as  desired.  Except  for  larger  animals,  the  38  calibre  is  sufficient.  Price,  28-inch  barrel,  delivered _  $22.00 

No.  6.— Revolver,  Smoot’s  Patent  Five  Sliot  — Length,  6%  inches,  weight,  10  ounces,  calibre 

30.  Finished  in  the  best  manner.  Price,  delivered .  .  $7.50 

No.  7.— Vest-Pocket  Pistol.— Full  length.  4  inches;  weight,  3%  ounces:  calibre  22.  Full  nickel 
plated.  Single  Barrel.  Price,  delivered .  $3.7  5 


A  Twenty-Five  Dollar  Breech-Loaflini  Central-Fire  Rifle, 

40  Calibre,  50  Grrains,  fox*  016.00. 

SHOT  GUN,  ON  THE  SAME  PRINCIPLE,  SINGLE  BARREL,  $15. 

Both  made  by  one  of  the  best  and  world-wide  known  Manufacturers.  Both  for  Military  and  Sporting  pur¬ 
poses.  These  Rifles  have  until  now  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars,  hut  by  a  special  arrangement  we  are  enabled 
to  sell  them  to  our  subscribers  and  patrons  at  this  low  figure.  They  are  fully  warranted. 

(MANUFACTURER'S  DESCRIPTION  ) 

These  arms  possess  all  the  elements  of  the  best  breech-loading  Rifles.  They  are  very  simple  of  construction, 
and  perfectly  strong,  safe,  and  durable,  while  the  ease  of  manipulation  in  opening  and  closing  the  breech,  and 
extracting  the  shell  or  cartridge  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  have  less  “arts  titan  any  other  breech-loading  Rifle 
in  use,  and  the  parts  are  of  such  form  as  to  render  the  arm  strong  and  safe  as  a  Rifle  can  be  made.  They  have 
short  top  action,  and  are  symmetrica!  in  form.  The  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  really  first-class  Rifle  in 
the  market.  We  make  on  this  system  the  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  which  are  considered  the  best  and  cheapest 
breech-loading  single  barrel  Shot.  Guns  in  market.  Every  part  of  the  Gun  is  made  from  the  best  of  steel 
or  wrought  iron,  by  the  most  approved  machinery  and  skilful  workmen.  These  guns  have  been  fired  1.490 
successive  shots,  with  no  signs  of  failure  of  any  part.  Address,  SPORTSMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Strawberry  Plants, 

(POT- GilO  WiV  ) . 

If  planted  now  will  bear  freely 
next  season. 

The  advantage  of  planting  pot-grown  plants,  will  be  read¬ 
ily  admitted  by  all  who  have  given  it,  a  trial.— The  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  plants  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  next  season. 

Circulars  giving  a  list  ot  all  the  leading  varieties,  with 
instructions  for  planting,  sent  free  to  all  applicants 


Address 


B. 


K.  BLISS  &  SONS 
34  Barclay  St.,  New  iork. 


AND 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
illustrated,  will  be  ready  lor  distribution  Sept.  1st.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  Ten  Cents;  regular 
customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712.  34 Barclay  St.  New  York. 

GRAPE  VINES! 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Healers,  and  large  Planters 
Send  slump  for  Descriptive  hist.  Price  List  free. 
_ T.  S.  HUBBA  RD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES 


Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 
Plants  of  best  Quality; 
at  doz.  rates  tree  by  Mail, 
ami  SMALL  FRUITS,  gend  for  Price  List. 
Address  BUSH  &,  SON  &  MEISSNER, 
Bl’SHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

CHOICE  PLAITS  AID  FINE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
For  Quality,  NoneBetter;  for  Price.  None  Cheaper. 
Catalogues  free.  The  beat  Floral  Guide  ever  is-ueti,  25o 
Address  J.  Greives,  See.  G.  &  P.  Nurseries,  Paterson,  N-  J. 

Peach  and  Pear  Trees — a  large  stock. 


Other  trees  and  plants  in  full  supply. 
New  Brunswick  (Nurseries'),  N.  .1. 


Edwin  Allen. 


HPJKES  NURSERIES 

Are  prepared  to  oiler  special  luduce- 
|\  ments  for  the  fall  of  1878,  on  Apples, 
Crab  Apples,  Tetofsky,  Haas,  Pewau- 
"  '  kee,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  and  a  general  Nursery  Stock. 

We  respectfully  solicit  correspond¬ 
ence. 

The  Heikes  Nurseries  Co., 
_ _ _ Dayton,  O. 

/in  VI?  4T?8  Among  Small  Fruits.  Send  lor  Cata- 
“v  ILaIBO  logue  of  best  varieties. 

POMONA  NURSERY,  dinnaminson,  N.  J. 

^HSaa^RASPBE^Y? 

The  largest,  beat,  most  productive,  and  best  shipping 
Black  Raspberry  ever  introduced ;  berries  averaging  from 
2  to  2!<  inches  around.  For  descriptive  catalogue,  testimoni¬ 
als,  and  price  lists,  send  to 

N.  OHMER.  Dayton,  O. 


PRIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON 

Received  “  First  Prize  ”  as  best  Red  Raspberry  from 
Boston  Horticultural  Society,  June  Oth,  P78. 

See  Cut  actual  sire  in  our  Catalogue. 

Grape-vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  forty  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  strawberries,  andafullline of  othernursery 
stock,  both  fruit  ana  ornamental.  Send  for  price  list. 
Two  New  Gooseberries, 

Dutchess  Nurser 


FERRIS,  MINARD  «fc  CO,. 

■  and  Seed  Establishment 


•ss  JVursery  and  seed  Establishment 

383  &  387  Main  St,.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

Strawberries  for  Fall  Planting. 

Also  Raspberries  Blackberries,  Currants  Grapes,  etc. 
AH  best  sorts  at  Lowi  -  t  Price*  Catalogue  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

_ M oores town,  N  J. 

Crescent  Seedling  Strawberry  Plants. 

12  for  $1 ;  100  for  $2 ;  1,000  for  $10.  Warranted  pure. 
_ _ _ EZRA  STOKES.  Berlin.  N.  J. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

STKAWIIEKRIES, 

ELEVEN  INCHES  AROUND, 
were  picked  this  season  from  plants  set  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  plants.  In  Pots,  aim  out  of 
Rots,  of  Lincoln.  Duchesse,  Crescent  Seedling,  Forest  Rose, 
Sharpleas.  Great  American  Beauty,  and  over  'll  other  varie¬ 
ties.  He  sure  and  plant  this  lull,  and  thus  save  a  year. 
Circulars  free  to  all.  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE, 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

F.T  one  of  Rook’s  Improved  Tetlxevs  to  secure 
your  stock  at  the  Fair  this  fall.  Rrice,  $5.95.  Address, 
EUGENE  ROCK,  Glen  Head,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Gr 


The  Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  ill  the  U.  S.  Priced 
Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  1.  Fruits,  wit.i 
colored  plate  (new  edition),  15  cts. :  p  am,  lO  cts. 
No.  2,  Ornamental  Trpes,  etc-,  with  plate,  25  cts.  ; 
plain.  15  cts.  No.  ",  Gr  enhou  e  ;  No.  4,  Wholesale, 
and  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Free.  Address— 

EHWINGER&  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

WANTED  I  WANTED!! 

From  54100  to  10,000  Customers,  or  enough  to  buv 
our  SPLENDID  and  LARGE  stock  of  Nursery-growD 
trees,  vines,  etc.  etc.  consisting  in  part  of 

125,000  Apple  Trees,  3  to  5  years  ola 
25, Olio  Crab  Apple,  2  to  4  years  old 
85,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  old. 

20,000  Cberrv  Trees,  2  to  3  years  old 
25,000  Pear  Trees,  2  to  5  years  old. 

100  000  Currants,  1  to  2  years  old. 

Plum,  Apricots,  Nectar'ne,  Quince  Grape  vines,  and  ail 
kinds  of  smalt  fruit  plants  Forest  and  Evergreen  trees  in 
large  quant  t>es 

500,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years 
20,000  Cherry  Seedlings,  1  year 
50.000  Mapte  Seedlings,  land*  years 
(Sugar,  Kvcamore,  Norway  a..d  Sllver-leat.)  Also  100,- 
000  La  Versai'fes  and  Cherry  Currant  Cuttings, 
from  nursery-grown  plants 

The  above  stock  is  alt  c.ean,  thrifty  voting,  and  of  fine 
size  for  lmmea.ate  transplanting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  customers  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT  <fc  SONS, 
_ _ New  Canaan,  Coin?, 

FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 

STANDARD  PE \R  TRWES  A  SPECIALTY 
Send  stamp  for  Trade  List.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.  MOODY  &  SOYS  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Nuksekies.  Established  1839. 


ORNAMENTAL 

Trees  &  Plants 

in  Large  Supply  CHEAP. 

,  Our  stock  is  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  in  novel 
tics  and  choice  varieties.  PAItliS,  CEME- 
TERIESj  those  improving  private  estates,  or 
others  buying  in  quantity  and  the  trade  supplied 
at  very  low  rates.  A  new  descriptive  ( 'atalovue, 
|  ready  Sept.  1st,  and  will  be  sent  FREE  TO  ALL, 

L  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.  J 


a 

p 

- 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Wholesale  price  list  and  supplement  to  the  general  Nursery 
Catalogue,  with  a  further  reduction  in  prices,  just  issued, 
and  will  he  mailed  free  to  all  applicants  Also  special  cata¬ 
logue  for- mailing  Dutch  Bulbs,  Chinese  P  iiuroses. 
Cyclamens,  Camellias,  Azalias,  Kerns,  Roses,  Fancy 
Geraniums,  nml  m  iiv  oilier  choice  p'ants. 

HENRY  S.  RUPP,  Cumberland  Nurseries, 
_ Whiremanstowu,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Half  a  Million  Peach  Trees. 

The  largest  and  best  stock  ever  offered,  embracing  all  the 
new  extra  Early  and  Late  sorts  with  all  the  old  Standard 
market  varieties.  Also300.n00  Apple  Trees,  20' ,000  of  them 
extra  long  keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting 
or  wherever  long  Keeping  apples  are  desirable.  1  also  offer 
a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Apple  and  Peach. Trees  sent,  by  mail  to  all  sections. 
Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much 
valuable  information  m-dlod  arat.is  io  all  anpli  ants. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del- 


TREES! 

We  offer  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  etc.,  at  low 
prices,  a  very  large  stock  of  well-grown  and  thrifty 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  PEARS, 
STANDARD  PLUIV9S, 

Standard  CHERRIES,  sweet  and  sour, 
CRAPE  VINES,  CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  QUINCES, 

RASPBERRIES. 
Large  Stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  ROSES. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva  Nursery, 
Established  1846  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


75,000  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  50  best  varieties  ;  a  tine  lot  of  Wil«on  Blackberry  also 
Strawberry,  raspberry,  and  all  small  Fruit  Plants  and  Vines. 
Apple.  Pear,  and  all  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seedlings, 
&c\.  at  hard  time  prices.  Order  direct  from  the  Nursery.  No 
travelling  agents.  Address  for  Circular, 

(  HAS.  BLACK:  BRO., 

Hightgtown  Nurseries,  HightstuwM,  N.  J. 


1*00,000  Fruit, 

250,000  Evergreens.  s 
500.000  Greenhouse, 
Bedding  Plants,  &c# 
&ur  Catalogues  Free  22dYea*  400  Acred.  13  Greenhouses. 

STORES,  UABJUSON  &  C0^PAm»a?UJJt, 


OUR  LIST  OF 


IDO, OOO 

Winter  Flowering  Plants, 

together  with  our  price  list  ot 

BULBS  AMD  ROOTS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Sent  free  on  app  ication. 

Seedsmen,  Marke,t  Q-ardeners  and  Florist,  s, 

35  Cortiaudt  Sr  New  Yovk, 


A  NEW  EARLY  PEACH. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  this  Fail,  a  few  trees  of 
the  remarkable  new  Peach  Waterloo,  which  has  limited 
two  years,  and  proved  to  be  larger  and  earlier  than 
Alexander  or  Amsden.  Circulars  giving  lull  description 
sent  on  application.  Price  $2  per  tree. 

IE@“  See  general  advertisement.  Address— 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES. 

Immense  assortment.  Unequalled  facilities  for  furnish¬ 
ing  Agents  and  Dealers.  Correspond  before  buying  your 
fall  stock.  New  Catalogue  gratis.  Address 

W.  F.  BAIRD,  (Trustee), 

Bloomington  (Phoenix)  Nursery, 

BLOOMINGTON,  Ill. 


CABBAGE  SEED,  SIS. 

“True”  Jersey  Early  Wakefield, 
“Henderson’s”  Early  Summer, 
“Newark”  Early  Flat  Dutch, 
“Excelsior”  Large  Flat  Dutch,  and 
“Perfection”  Drumhead  Savoy. 

Grown  from  perfect  heads,  carefully  selected,  and 
warranted  first-class  in  every  particular.  For  sale  to 
dealers  at  very  reasonable  pi  ices.  Price  circulars  free. 
Address  FRANCIS  BRILL,  Seed-Grower, 

Mattituck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


SEAUFIFUIsFLQWSEftl 


pPe  will  send  dree  by  mail  and  guarantee  their 
|  safe  arrival  in  good  condition ,  our  choice , 

J 7  Fine  Hyacinth  Bulbs  for  -  81.00 

aor  20  Fine  Tulip  Bull  s  for  -  -  81. OM 

Bor  1  0  Fine  Tulip  end  3  Hyacinth  Bulbs  for  $1.00l 
gor  8  Roses,  Fine  Winter-blooming,  for  81.001 
lor  3  Roses,3  Carnations*  3  Bouvardias  $1.00g 
Sor  8  Fine  Geraniums,  8  sorts,  for  -  $7  -00s 

Bor  3  Camellia  Japonicas,  3  sorts  for  -  $1.00| 

Sor  6  Carnations,  6  sorts,  for  -  -  $1.00§ 

Sor  8  Grape  Vines,  8  sorts,  for  -  -  81.00g 

Bor  10  Currant  Bushes,  3  sorts  for  -  $1.00 

Sor  20  Raspberry  Plants,  4  sorts  for  -  $.100 

Bor  50  Strawberry  i  lai.ts,  5  sorts  for  -  $1.00| 
Hundreds  of  Oilier  Tilings  Cheap,  f 
For  your  choice  of  varieties  see  Catalogues! 
gmailea  free  to  all  who  apply.  We  al-o  offei 
gflR  immense  stock  ot  Fruit  and  Ornamenta 
jgTrees,  Evergreens ,  Shrubs  clc. 

25 th  Year,  15  (greenhouses,  400  Acres. 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


NEW  AND  RARE 

PLANTS  and  FRUIT  TREES, 

DUTCH  BULBS,  &c., 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMON,  8  VARIETIES. 

New  Pears;  New  Peaches;  New  Cherries,  &c.,  with  a  large 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS— Large  Importations,  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.— Hot- 
House  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  a  rich  collection,  well  grown. 
All  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MY  BULB  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  all 
Bulbs  and  Seeds  for'  Kail  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and  for 
Winter  I’ lowers  in  the  House— just  published  and  sent  free 
to  all.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Pra  te  is  the  home  of  the  S  n  ytler  Blackberry.  Pure 
plants  and  other  small  fruitnlants  at  lowest  prices. 
For  list  address  STEEL Ii  BROTHERS,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


351 


Moatpierj’s  Imp.  Eoclaway  Fan ! 


310  Premiums. 


PATENTED  DEC.  29th,  1868. 


15  Silver  Medals. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford'  i  o  be  without  one. 

Victorious  at  every 
State  and  County  Fair 
where  exhibited,  and  is 
the  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  in  tiie  Coun¬ 
try  for  the  Farmer  and 
Planter. 

PRICES  GREAT- 

GY  reduced. 

Send  lor  circular*  and 
price  lists.  Manufac¬ 
tured  only  by 


_  _  _ _  _ only  . 

DORSEY,  MOORE  &  CO.,  52  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md„ 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  save  pasture  buy  R  nclt’s  Improved 
Tethers,  illustrated  in  May  and  August  number  Am. 
Agriculturist.  Price,  complete,  $5.95.  Stakes,  $2. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

Imported  direct  from  Peru,  by 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

AGENTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  PERU, 

Wo.  65  iPiue  St.,  New  York. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano-10  p.  c.  Ammonia  Standard. 
No.  1  Peruvian  Guano— hobos. 

The  “  Lobos,”  containing  6  per  cent  Ammonia,  15@20  per 
cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  3@5  per  cent  Potassa,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  general  Fertilizer  in  the  market,  being 
admirably  adapted  for  Cereals,  Corn,  Root  Crops,  Sugar 
Cane,  and  Cotton. 

Circulars  lent  free  on  application. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  IX 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. _ 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  THE  FALL. 

Russell  Coe’s  Ammoniated  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Dime,  $4u  per  ton. 
No.  1  Ground  Bone.  $3ii  per  ion. 
Pure  Ground  Bone,  Guaranteed, 
$53 f .50  per  toil. 

Metropolitan  Fertilizer,  composed 
ot  Blood,  Kmrai  s  of  Animals  and  Bone, 
a  splendid  Fertilizer,  $20  per  ton. 


N?l. 

|  PERUVIAN  | 


[GUAM  Orders  of  one  ton  at  a  time  will  be  5  per 

I  no  ni,  ,  tepnl  Cent  Off.  METROPOT.it  V  V  ApRTOn.TIIR- 

iWARRAHiEDJ  al  Works,  H.  B.  GRIFFING, 
No.  60  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Just  received— a  lot  of 
finest  quality  Texas  Raw 
.  _  Bone  — superior  to  any 
“  In  the  market. 

Sample  tree  on  receipt  of  address. 

13. 


BONE. 


COHU, 
197  Water  St,,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT. 

The  Great  Experiment. 

LOW  PRICE  FOR  TRIAL. 

PREMIUM  BONE. 

Pure,  Odorless,  Fine  Ground,  Clean,  Raw  Bone.  Put  up 
In  new  bbls.,  net  weight  232  lbs.  Regular  ton  price,  per 
bill.  $6.87)4. 

Price  per  bbl.— for  Trial— only  $7.62)2.  Send  money  in 
Registered  Letter,  or  send  Money  Order  ;  the  change  can  be 
sent  in  postage  stamps.  Delivered  free  on  cars  at  Salem. 
Address 

EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 

Salem,  Ohio. 

New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society. 

20th  GRAND  STATS  EXHIBITION, 

at  "Waverlev  Station,  Pa.  R.  R.,  between  Newark  and 
Elizabeth.  To  commence  Monday,  Sept.  Kith,  and  continue 
five  days.  For  Premium  List  address, 

_ P.  T.  QUINN,  Cor.  Sect.»  Newark,  N.  J. 

SKINNER 

PORTABLE!  ENGINE 

3 K  to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 

All  parts  duplicated. 

Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 


ADAMS’  PATENT  SELF-FEEDING  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 


Strong,  reliable,  thorough  in  all  parts  of  their 
work,  (shelling,  separating,  cleaning,  and  elevat¬ 
ing).  Perfect  self-feeders,  and  best,  machines  for 
mill  and  warehouse  purposes,  as  well  as  for  farm 
and  plantation.  Their  superiority  attested  by 
twenty  years’  use  In  the  heavy  corn-growing  sec¬ 
tions,  during  which  time  they  have  received  first 
premium  at  all  State  and  World’s  Fairs  wherever 
exhibited. 

MADE  BY  THE 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co., 

Sandwich,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ill., 

Who  are  also  makers  of 

The  Best  Rand  Corn  Shelters  in 
the  Market. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

EF”  These  Machines  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
leading  State  Fairs  East  and  West. 


g&g Aeo~i£j\a. 


Farmers  Friend  Grain 


And  Fertilizer  Drill, 

The  quantity  is  regulated  with  gear-wlieels  in  a  CONE, 
anil  controlled  by  a  Fever,  so  there  are  no  loose 
wheels  or  movable  feeders,  and  it  will  sow  any  grain 
perfectly  and  accurately. 

It  lias  the  best  Spring  IIoc,  and  every  Drill  has  a 
Force-Feed  Grass-Seeder,  Patent.  Shifter,  and 
Surveyor  free. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  description,  prices,  and  a 
Full  Centennial  Report,  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Address,  stating  where 
you  saw  this  notice, 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  MANUF’C  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


SO  R  G  HUM 


We  are  now  prepared  to  sell  RIGHTS— m<llfidual  or  ter¬ 
ritorial— to  the  Clough  Refining  Process, and  ma¬ 
terials  lor  using  the  same.  By  this  process,  the  offensive 
odor  and  taste  peculiar  to  Sorghum  is  removed ,  ar.d  a  syrup 
obtained  that  finds  a  ready  market  at  an  advanced  price • 
Circulars  with  full  particulars  sent  on  application. 
Ciough  Refining  Company,  Cmcumati,  0. 


RUE'S  PATENT 

£otA™ 
&IGGESI 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. . .  $242.00 

4  K  fcfc  ...  5883.50 

6K  66  “  ...  343.50 

EST“Pnt  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


SNYDER’S 

“Little  Giant”1 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

For  Farmers.  Machinists, 
Printers,  and  all  requiring 
Light  Power. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  H.  P. 
Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler 
complete,  from  $150  to  $450. 
We  make  Hie  Sir  on  gent  Bo  Her 
and  the  Best  Engine  in  the 
country.  Call  at  our  Factory 
and  examine,  or  send  for  free 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

WARD  B.  SNYDER, 
94  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


CLOVER  SEED  GATHERER. 

The  most  efficient  machine  for  gathering  the  heads  of 
Clover.  Send  for  descriptive.  Catalogue. 

WM.  I,.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

3,101  Germantown  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULAR 
, _ JP.  K.QEQERICK  8,  CO. 

ALBANY. 

ft 


Grand 

^Centennial 

.PremiuH 


lO  TONS  IN  A  CAK. 


CIDER  MILLS. 

Empire  State  Press,  for  hand  or  power.  Apple  Grinders. 
Small  Mills  for  family  use,  the  host  in  use.  Send  Set.  stamp 
for  catalogue  and  prices.  Good  active  agents  wanted  in 
every  county.  Name  this  paper. 

M.  P.  SCHENCK,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 


BOOMER  &  B03CHERT  PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


zest 

°£.€.JOA/e:s.r 


LLOYD 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  aM  Iren  Wire,  anil  fire  Rope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Pence  ami  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  81  John  St.,  New  York  City. 

_ P.  O.  BOX  3,339. _ 

Big  (riant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing'  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTUBED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
922  N.  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis. 

PORTABLE  &  FARM  ENGINES. 

USING  P I  TENT  ANGULAR  DRIVING  DELI. 
TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Westminsier,  Mil.,  U.  P.  A.;  or  U.  S.  Section  Agricultural 
Department,  Paris  Exposition,  France. 

Established  in  1840. 

Eureka  Safety  Power. 

h.p.  cyl.  ht.  space,  wt.  price. 


3%xi 


4x6 
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40x25 

46x80 

72x42 


900 

1600 


Also  Spark  Arre  ting  Porta¬ 
bles  ,and  Stationary  Engines  for 
Plantations.  Send  for  Circulars. 

B.  XV.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 

Say  where  yon  saw  this  advertisement. 

WEEKS’  GRAPE  &  FRUIT  PICKER, 

An  indispensable  article  for  picking  choice  fruit  and 
flowers.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  A.  WEEKS,  82  John  St.,  N.  Y. 
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“New  Automatic 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

This  machine  stands  PRE-ESViBNEftiT  over  all  others 
in  QUALITY  and  RftERIT,  and  therefore  commands  a 
higher  price,  Persons  seeking  THE  BEST  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  appreciate  its  MEW  AND  VALUABLE  FEATURES, 
together  with  its  silence,  lightness,  swiftness,  ease  of 
working,  simplicity  and  durability,  it  is  the  ONLY  sew¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  world  with  NO  TENSION  to  manage, 
and  is  different  from  all  other  machines  in  its  principles 
of  operation,  being  FAR  BN  ADVANCE  of  any. 

Descriptive  Circulars  ou  application. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 


658  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


We  will  pay 
postage  on  small 
packages  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  the 
price. 


Serviceable  Silver-Plated  Ware. 

“  Silver  Steel  ”  and  “  Albata  ”  Silver-Plated. 

Save  the  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  buy  direct 
of  Manufacturers  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

An  opportunity  is  now  given  to  buy  any  of  the  silver- 

plated  ware  manufactured  by  us  direct.  The  goods  are  6  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handle 

made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  years.  and  blade,  nil  silver-plated .  $->  -,o 

These  are  not  cheap  brass  goods,  like  the  6  Desert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-plated . $2.00 

eo-caded  “  Premium  Silver  Ware,  with  which  12  Steel  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented.. $1.50 

the  market  Is  flooded,  but  are  warranted  as  12  Steel  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

represented.  Remember,  brass  12  Silver  Steel  Table  Forks,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

goods  are  poisonous  !  1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . 75 

1  Soup  or  Oyster  Ladle  (11  In.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . $1.25 

(See  illustration,  which  shows  style  of  last  two  mentioned  articles.) 

The  entire  set  (50  pieces).... . $11.00 

Liberal  discount  from  these  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 

t3T~  Single  pieces  of  any  of  tile  above  sent  post-paid  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

D.  S,  STEVENS  &  GO., 

Manufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 


REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

For  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Butter,  Eggs,  Meat, 
and  other  Perishable  Articles. 

Perfectly  tasteless,  it  preserves  them  us  if  fresh,  with  finest 
flavor,  taste,  and  color.  The  only  article  in  its  line  which 
rei-e.ved  (lie  Medal  and  Diploma  at  our  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  ;  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Superiority  by  .the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  in  N.  Y„  1877.  Price  50  cts.  per  Box.  Sent  by 
mail  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  in 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

ERIE  WASHEB  C0„  Erie, Pa. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Fall  session  opens  Sept.  18, 1878.  Entrance  examinations, 
Sept.  18,  19,  and  20.  Catalogues  with  full  particulars  may 
be  had  of  the  undersigned.  W.  1,.  DEAN, 

Registrar  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  s.  y. 


w 


ANTED.— An  energetic  partner  with  small  capita], 
—  a  sheep  or  general  stock  farm  in  the  South.  Address, 
T.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Marshall ville,  Macon  Co„  Ga. 


THE 
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Model  Piano. 

PRSCE  $150  to  $200. 

The  “Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright  or  Cottage 
piano;  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best  materials  that  can 
be  procured  ;  the  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  iis  durabili¬ 
ty  is  guaranteed;  it  is  small,  light,  and  occupies  but  little 
room,  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the  “Model”  is 
sold  at  about  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for  any 
other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  very  suit¬ 
able  tor  people  of  moderate  means,  and  those  living  in  small 
houses;  but  It  is  especially  adapted  tor  beginners,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  price,  commends  itself  to  every  parent, 
because  it  possesses  all  the  principal  features  of  the  finest 
piano,  am]  lu\s  none  of  the  nunie.  ous  disadvantages  of  the 
yeed  organ. 

For  full  particulars  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  and 
State  where  yon  saw  this  notice. 

SIMPSON  &  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANDFACTUREBS, 

No.  5  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


This  book  needs  no  Endorsement.— Dr,  Palmer. 

AGENTS  WANTED  F  n 

for  p  Hr*®*  sRl 

DR.  MARCH’S  q  |  1  Jm  TO 

MEW  BOOK,  M  lb#  JP®!  Y75T3X T 

In  this  new  volume  the  Popular  Author  of  Night  Scenes 
in  the  Bible  portrays  with  vivid  and  thrilling  force  and  elo¬ 
quence  the  events  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  adds  fresh  testimony 
to  the  beauty, pathos  and  sublimity  o!  the  Stories  of  the  Bible. 
Agents  will  find  tliis  Book  with  its  sparkling  thoughts,  glow¬ 
ing  style,  beautiful  Engravings,  nml  rich  bindings,  the  best 
in  the  market.  Terms  Liberal.  Circulars  Free. 
Address,  J,  C.  McCUltDY  <fc  CO.,  Phila,,  Pa. 

PALLISER’S  MODEL  HOMES.  editIdn. 

100  pages,  0x9,  SO  plates,  20  Designs  for  Model  (  ottages. 
Farm  and  Uoimtry  I  louses,  also  Farm  Barn  and  Hennery, 
Stable  and  Carriage  House.  School  House,  Bank  and  Library, 
Masonic  Ass'n  Building,  Town  Hall  and  3  Churches,  descrip¬ 
tive  specifications,  hints  on  building  and  a  large  amount  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  making  a  very  valuable  book  for 
every  one  intending  to  build,  price  $1,  post-paid.  Address 
the  publishers,  FALLISEIi,  PALLISER  &  CO., 

Architkcts,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’ Rub*,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G-.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  PENS, 

sold  by  all  dealers. 

No,  91  John  St.,  New  Yoke. 

HENRY  II0E,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT&S0NS. 

AGENTS  LOOK  I  Catalogue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or,  with  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

EP  fl  WADT1  produce  commis- 
1  ffi  U,  VV  xilliJJ,  ston  merchants. 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  <fcc. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 

No.  379  Washington-st„  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City 


REAL  GOOD  SHIRTS 

FOR  50  CENTS. 


From  the  Work  Room 
the  Wearer. 


to 


Two,  well  made,  open  back,  linen  bosom,  unlaundered, 
yoke  shirts,  ready  to  wash  and  wear,  mailed,  post-paid,  lor 
one  dollar,  Men’s  or  Boys’ sizes.  GiveKizeof  collar  worn, 
and  write  name  and  full  address  plainly  Address, 

NEWARK  SHIRT  COMPANY. 

104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

TS^Oue  sample  shirt  sent  for  SO  cents  in  cur¬ 
rency,  or  postage  stamps.  _ 


STEVENS’  PATENT 

Breech-Loading  Sporting  Rifles, 


Poub'e  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns.  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter’s 
Pet  Rifles.  Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Double 
Breech-Loading  Guns.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and 
manufactured  with  great  care  from  the  v  ry  best  material. 
They  are  pronounced  by  experts  “  the  best  gun  in  the 
market  for  the  money.” 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  STEVENS  «fc  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

CALCICAKE; 

or,  Compressed  Calcimine. 

Something  New  for  Walls  and  Ceilings.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  Economical.  Ready  for  Use,  and 
can  be  Applied  by  Any  One. 

AVEEILL  PAINT, 

READY  FOR  USE. 

This  Paint  is  indorsed  as  the  best  by  thousands  who  have 
used  it  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Send  for  Sample  Cards,  furnished  free  by  the 

AVER  I IX  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Bin  lintr  Slip,  N.  Y.;  171  East  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago;  132  East  River  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  N.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Race  Sts., 
Philadelphia;  191  High  St.,  Boston. 

Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


DP  AMS1  Another  battle  on  high  prices  BRfi  ft  M 
r  I H rau  War  with  monopolists  renewed  v.n U H »s 
See  Beatty's  latest  Newspaper  lor  full  reply  sent  free. 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  read  my  latest  circu¬ 
lar.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  A  Organs,  beautiful  Instru¬ 
ments!  Challenge  comparison!  Kivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success!  Most  successful  house  in  America  1 
Bosewood  Pianos,  $135,  16stop  Church  Organs.  $115, 
Ul  ft  D  tremendous  bargains  now  ready.  Address  *  p 
j5-ff.Piln.niel  F.  Beatty.  Washington.N.J ..U.S.A. 

LEWI  STOW  N  ACADEMY, 

LEVVISTOWN,  PA.,  fits  thoroughly  for  College. 

Course  ol  study  and  methods  of  instruction  similar  to  those 
of  best  Eastern  Schools.  Rates  much  less.  Please  address  for 
circulars,  &c„  W.  H.  Schuyler,  A.  M„  Principal. 

REENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  Institute 
VX  and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Cb  &  FASHION  ABEE  CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with 
'Tk  name,  10c.  20  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO  ,  Nassau;  N.  Y. 
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Perfumed  Snowflake  and  Cliromo  Cards, 
no  2  alike,  name  in  gold  or  jet,  10c. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  ClintonviUe,  Conn. 

CARDS— Diamond,  Roseate.  Basket,  Repp,  &c„ 
12  cts.,  in  case  16  cts.  Outfit  10  cts. 

NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ftj  Flowered,  Diamond,  f1 1  f?  318  no  2  alike 
») \J  Basket,  Roseate,  etc.  hSiU/8  ONLY 


10c. 


Name  neatly  printed  on  all.  Star  Printing  Co.,Northford,Ct. 

FANCY  CARDS,  Snowflake,  Oriental, 

etc.,  in  Twentv-five  stvles,  with  name,  10c. 

J.  B.  I1HESTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25 


PI  4  VQ  Tableaux,  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Colored  Fire, 
i  u  m  a  139  Wigs,  Moustaches,  etc.  Catalogues  sent  free  by 
HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY,  No.  5  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 

WHYGOWE8T?  Send  lor  Delaware 


and  Maps. 


Farm  Catalogue 

J»  F.  MANCHA,  Hover,  Hel. 
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No.  HOWS. 

3.  Plain  Lancewood  Bows,  2J4  feet .  each  $0  10 

4.  “  “  3  “  .  .  “  15 

5.  Stained  Lancewood  Bows,  3)4  feet .  “  20 

6.  “  “  314  “  .  “  25 

7.  “  “  4  “  “  30 

8.  “  “  4)4  “  ■•••.  “  40 

9.  “  “  5  “ .  “  75 

10.  “  “  5)4  “  .  “  1  25 

11.  “  “  6  “  “  1  50 

12.  Horn  Tipped,  Polished,  3)4  “  .  “  75 


13.  Horn  Tipped,  Polished,  4  feet . each  1  00 

14.  “  “  4)4  “  .  “  1  25 

15.  “  “  5  “  “  1  50 

16.  *•  “  5y2  “  .  “2  00 

17.  “  “  6  “  “  2  25 

1714-  Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 
Strings,  3)4  feet,  each .  1  00 

18.  Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Slained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 
Strings,  4  feet,  each.,,,, . .  1  25 


containing  a  great  variety  of  items,  including  many- 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  328, 

In  justice  to  llie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  wlio  liave  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  tliose  vclio  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Stack  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing'  articles  referred  to- 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for- 
1 5  cts.  each,  or  $  1 .60  per  volume. 

Our  Fair  S,ist,  which  will  be  found  on  page  855, 
contains  some  670  names  of  State,  County,  and  other- 
fairs  to  be  held  mainly  this  month  and  next.  This  is 
very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  country.  While  many  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  other  Societies  responded  to  our  request  for 
direct  information  as  to  the  times  oi  holding  the  fairs, 
we  do  not  receive  so  many  as  we  should  have  had,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  take  the  announcements,  as  here¬ 
tofore.  from  papers  published  in  various  States.  If  the 
various  associations  woula  fix  upon  the  date  early  in  the 
year,  and  inform  us  as  soon  ns  this  is  decided  upon,  it 
woula  greatly  facilitate  us  in  making  up  this  list.  As- 
to  the  fairs,  we  say  go  to  them  ;  do  not  neglect  your 
loca,  fair  for  the  sake  of  going  to  or  exhibiting  at  the 
State  fair,  but  visit  both,  and  as  many  more  as  possible. 

Comprehensive  Horticulture.— The  Premi¬ 
um  List  of  the  first  aunuai  Exhibition  of  the  Southern 
California  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Oct,  14  to  19,  shows  that  the  Society  is  very  liberal 
in  being  “open  to  at.  the  World,”  and  equally  so  in  the 
range  of  articles  admitted  to  a  horticultural  fair.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  vehicles,  runs  through  boots  and  cooking 
stoves,  and  includes  about  everything  usually  exhibited 
at  fairs,  down  to  the  inevitable  patch-work  quilt.  We- 
won'id  not  intimate  that  horticultural  products  are  over¬ 
looked,  but  they  find  themselves  in  unusual  company. 
We  highly  commend  one  feature  in  the  prizes :  nearly  all 
the  second  prizes  are  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  “  South¬ 
ern  California  Horticulturist.” 

liaising  Farmers— Good  Help-  Scarce. — 

Some  suggestions  on  these  topics  worth  ttiinking  of, 
will  be  found  on  page  335. 

A  Manual  of  Georgia,  for  the  use  of  Immi¬ 
grants  and  Capitalists,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  P.  Janes,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Doct.  Janes,  as  Commissioner,  is  not  only  doing 
good  work  to  aid  those  already  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  his  State,  hut  has  put  forth  this  compendium, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  would 
locate  in  its  mild  climate  and  upon  its  fertile  soils.  This 
work,  a  generous  pamplet  of  119  pages,  gives,  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form,  a  general  sketch  of  the  agricultural  and 
others  resources  of  the  State,  with  statistics  for  each 
county  and  the  principal  towns.  Knowing  the  author,  vve- 
leel  sure  that  the  work  is  free  from  all  exaggerations,  and 
that  its  statements  may  be  relied  upon.  The  one  fault  in 
the  work,  is  a  failure  to  state  how  and  where  it  may  be 
procured,  though  we  presume  from  the  Commissioner 
himself,  at  Atlanta. 

Physicians  will  be  interested  in  the  suggestions 
on  page  334,  concerning  treatment  of  Animals,  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  and  the  “Results"  referred  to. 

United  States  Entomological  Commis¬ 
sion. — The  first  Annual  Report  for  1877,  relating  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  is  issued  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  It  forms  one  of  the  series  of  the  Reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  is  uniform  in  style  with 
those.  When  we  say  that  three  such  Entomologists  as 
C.  V.  Riley,  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  and  Cyrus  Thomas,  have 
put  the  results  of  their  work  into  over  70C  closely 
printed  pages,  which  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  maps 
and  engravings— some  of  the  latter  of  great  beauty' — it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  Locust  has  had  justice  done  it. 
The  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  the  Government  that  authorized  it„ 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  most  useful  to  the  States  ravaged 
by  the  insect.  To  this  end  we  hope  that  it  may  be  made: 
accessible  at  cost  price,  to  all  who  wish  to  procure  it. 


19.  Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 
Strings,  4)4  feet,  each . .  1  50 

20.  Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 
Strings,  5  feet,  each .  2  00 

21.  Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 
Strings,  5>4  feet,  each .  2  25 

22.  Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 

Strings,  6  feet,  each .  2  50 

Extra  Quality  Self  Lancewood  Bows. 
Made  to  weight.  French  Polished,  with  best  Flemish 
strings  whipped,  suitable  for  Club  use. 

Each. 

5  feet,  made  to  weight .  $3  00 


Mi 


5J4 
6  H 
6 


3  50 

3  75 

4  00 


Ladies’ Lcmonwood,  5  feet,  made  to  w’ght  4  25 


5>4 

6 


4  75 

5  00 


Ladies’  Best  Back  Bows. 

2  Pieces,  with  best  Flemish  Strings. 

4)4  feet,  20  to  25  ponnds . $4  50  to  $6  00 

5  “  22  to  33  “  5  00  to  7  50 

514  “  25  to  40  “  5  50  to  8  00 

Gents’  Best  Back  Bows. 

2  Pieces,  6  feet,  best  Flemish  Strings,  40  to  60  lbs., 
$7  50,  $9  00,  $10  50  and  $12  00  each. 
Snakewood  and  Lancewood  Bows. 

2  Pieces. 

44.  5  feet  3  inches,  20  to  40  lbs . each  $  8  50 

45.  6  “  35  to  60  lbs  .  “  10  00 

TARGETS,  (Straw,  with  Canvas  Baizes). 


3a 

34. 

35. 

36. 


Each 

Each. 

12  in.  diameter. . . 

. .  $1  00 

24  in.  diameter. . 

. .  $2  50 

13  “ 

..  1  25 

27  “ 

..  3  00 

18  “ 

30  « 

..  3  50 

21  “ 

..  2  00 

36  « 

42  “ 

Target  Facings  separate,  one-quarter  price  of  complete 

Targets. 

Portable  Iron  Target  Stand. 

4  feet  high . $2  00 

4)4  “  2  50 

5  “  3  00 

Largest . $4  00  and  $5  00  each. 

Orders  for  the  above  Archery  Goods,  amounting  to  fiv 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Missouri 
at  more  distant  points  for  a  trifling  addition. 


No. 

ARROWS. 

Per  Doz. 

1 — 12  inch,  plain  blunt  Doints  ...  . 

$  0  25 

1J — 15 

“  41  4‘ 

30 

2—16 

“  “  44 

40 

3-18 

H  It  <t 

63 

4—20 

“  “  sharp  points . 

75 

5-21 

“  “  3  feathers,  sharp  points . 

1  00 

6—24 

“  “  44  44 

1  25 

7—21 

“  Polished,  sharp  points,  for  practice. . 

1  25 

8-24 

“  “  44  44 

1  50 

9-28 

“  “  “  “ 

2  CO 

10-21 

“  “  and  painted . 

1  50 

11-24 

44  44  44 

1  75 

12—23 

“  4t  44 

2  CO 

13-25 

“  half  nocked,  polished  and  painted. . . 

2  25 

14—28 

44  “  44  44 

2  50 

15-23 

“  $  nocked,  “  “ 

3  CO 

16-2S 

“  i  “ 

3  50 

17-25 

“  full  “ 

4  00 

18-23 

“  full  “  “  “ 

4  50 

19-22 

“  Old  Deal,  painted  and  gilt . . 

5  50 

20-25 

“  “  44  44 

6  00 

21—28 

li  U  it  U 

6  75 

22—25 

“  Best  footed,  with  parallel  points, 

painted  and  gilt,  and  painted  be¬ 
tween  the  feathers . 

8  50 

23—28 

“  Ditto . 

9  00 
10  00 

24—25 

“  Alexandra . 

25-28 

“  44  . 

11  00 

QUIVER  BELTS. 

Ladles. — No.  1,  $1.75;  No.  2,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $2.50  each. 
Gents.—  No.  1,  $2.25;  No.  2,  $3.00  ;  No.  3,  $4.50  each. 

FINGER  TIPS. 

Ladies.— No.  1, 63c.;  No.  2,  $1.00  each. 

Gents. — No.  1,  75c.;  No.  2,  $1.00  each. 

ARM  GUARDS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1,  Green . $1  25  each. 

“  2,  “  Stitched .  1  50  “ 

“  3,  Silk  lined,  Stitched . . .  1  75  “ 

GENTS. 

No.  1,  Green . . . $1  00  each. 

“  2,  “  Stitched . . .  1  25  “ 

“  3,  Silk  lined,  Stitched .  1  50  “ 

Bow  Strings,  Best  Flemish,  25c.,  30c.,  and  40c.  each. 
Rules  for  Archery  and  Lawn  Tennis,  10c.  per  copy, 
e  dollars  and  upwards,  we  will  forward,  free  of  carriage, 
River,  where  there  is  an  express  or  freight  office,  and 


Orange  Judd  Company,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  Watch  for  the  People, 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  VIEW,  PULL  SIZE. 


A  Most  Excellent  Watch, 
easily  obtained  for  a  Very 
Little  Work,-  or  for  a  Very 
Little  Money. 

Those  wSio  ivish  to  obtain  a  real* 
ly  good,  serviceable,  reliable,  and 
quite  accurate  Tune*keepet',  but 
who  do  not  lee!  able  to  pay  for  ©me, 
or  to  pay  but  it  small  price  for  one, 
will  be  isatereste«l  in  tbe  following-  : 

Last  spring,  one  of  tlic  Chief  Editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  having  occasion  to  leave  his  Watch  for 
cleaning,  received  a  low-priced  watch  to  carry  in  the 
meantime.  He  thought  it  would  answer  temporarily,  if 
watched  and  corrected  daily.  To  his  great  surprise,  it 
ran  very  accurately  week  after  week,  varying  from 
standard  time  less  than  a  minute  per  week.  The  Agent 
of  the  manufacturers  was  hunted  up,  and  during  the 
summer  different  editors  have  obtained  for  themselves  anil 
friends  a  number  of  other  watches  of  the  same  make, 
taking  them  direct  from  the  general  stock  (not  fixed  up 
or  selected  ones),  and  carried  them  for  weeks  and 
months.  These  watches  have  AU  given 
the  highest  satisfaction.  For  example,  one  now 
carried  by  Mr.  Judd  has  been  compared  daily  with 
Benedict’s  Standard  Clock  for  a  month  past,  and  it  lias 
scarcely  varied  a  single  second  per  day !  This  seems 
hardly  credible,  and,  as  a  rule,  can  not  be  expected  from 
any  watch  except  one  costing  a  hundred  dollars  or 
more,  and  thoroughly  ’‘adjusted  to  temperature  and 
position.”  But  t his  much  is  certain,  the  watches  are 
such  good  time-keepers,  that  we  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  our  friends  wanting  a  watch  of  tills  kind. 

Another  important  feature  is,  that  t  hese  watches  are 
Stem-winders  and  Stem-setters.  No  key  is  required  for 
winding  or  moving  the  hands.  (On  depressing  the  little 
pivot  near  the  ring,  the  stem  moves  the  hands  back  or 
forward).  So,  after  regulating,  one  has  never  to  open  the 
watch  at  all.  Nine-tenths  of  all  trouble  with  ordinary, 
good  watches,  comes  from  the  admission  of  dust  and 
moisture  in  opening,  and  especially  from  the  fine  dust 
that  gets  in  from  the  key  through  the  key-hole,  and  finds 
its  way  among  the  delicate  works.  All  this  is  obviated 
in  the  stem-winding,  stem-setting  watches,  and  the 
necessity  of  biennial  or  annual,  if  not.  semi-annual, 
cleaning  generally  required  is  greatly  lessened. 


DESCRIPTION. — Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of  full 
size,  and  fig.  2,  a  back  view  with  the  cover  lifted  to  show 
tlie  interior  works.  These  works  are  covered  with  glass, 
so  that  when  thus  opened,  n@  dust  can  enter.  The  case 
is  strong,  looks  well,  is  heavily  plated  with  nickel,  which 
is  not  easily  distinguished  from  silver,  yet  is  harder,  and 
is  not  tarnished,  like  silver,  by  gasses  or  sulphur  vapors 
from  the  skin.  For  looks  and  wear,  for  use  in  fact.,  these 
cases  are  preferable  to  coin  silver.  The  case  is  strong 
and  substantial,  the  face  is  protected  by  a  strong,  flat 
crystal  with  modern  beveled  edges,  and  the  dial  is  neat 
and  clear.  That,  the  works,  the  most  important  part,  are 
well  and  carefully  made,  is  proved  by  what  they  do,  as 
stated  above.  The  weight  of  the  watch  is  4%  ounces. 

Mow  to  Get  this  Watch  Free. 

The  watches  described  above  are  sold  so  low,  that  the 
manufacturers  cannot  make  sufficient,  wholesale  discount 
to  admit  of  their  being  offered  as  general  Premiums, 
like  other  new  articles.  SSUT,  as  a  SPECIAL 
OFFER,  for  tbe  great  Fair  Month  (September), 
and  only  for  this  Month,  the  Publishers  offer 
300  of  these  Watches,  as  follows: 

©ue  Watch  will  be  presented  to  each 
subscriber  who  shall,  during  the  month 
of  September,  secure  and  forward  16 
Subscribers  to  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  one  year,  at  the  NEW  subscription 
rate  of  $1.50  a  year,  post-free.  (For  our 
new  terms  see  the  first  page)  ; 

©B5,  13  subscribers  for  1$  years  (October  1878  to  De¬ 
cember  1379,  inclusive),  at  $1.80  each,  post-free  ; 

©IE,  31  Subscribers  for  one  year,  at  the  four-club  rate 
of  $1.25  a  year,  post-free; 

OR,  25  Subscribers  for  1J  years  (Oct.  1878  to  Dec.  1879, 
inclusive),  at  $1.55  each,  post-free. 


(Note  1 .)— At  least  half  of  the  above  subscribers  must 
be  new  ones,  or  those  not  now  on  our  books. 

(Note  2.) — Two  Subscribers  for  6  months,  or  four  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  3  months  will  count  the  same  as  one  sub¬ 
scriber  for  a  year,  for  tbe  above  premium. 

(Note  3.) — To  Distant  Subscribers— Though  tbe 
above  offer  is  limited  to  September,  yet,  to  put  all  on  a 
par,  those  subscribers  living  anywhere  so  distant  as  not 
to  receive  this  notice  before  Sept.  10,  will  be  allowed  20 
days  after  this  paper  does  arrive,  in  which  to  gather  and 
forward  names  for  this  premium. 

(Note  4.)--The  subscribers  need  not  necessarily  all 
lie  at  the  same  Post  Office,  but  they  must  all  be  sent  by 
the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  Watch. 

52F"  This  is  the  most  liberal  Premium  we  have  ever 


offered,  or  expect  to  offer.  N.B. — It  is  special,  and  only 
for  September,  1878,  with  the  20  days  aflei1  the  arrival 
of  the  paper  to  distant  subscribers,  above  specified. 

Capital  Work  for  the  Fairs. 

Those  wishing  the  above  premium,  will  do  well  to 
take  a  copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist  along  to  the 
Fairs,  whore  they  can  gather  many  names — perhaps 
enough  at  a  single  Fair  to  secure  the  watch. 


This  Watch  Supplied  to  Subscri¬ 
bers  for  $10. 

If  any  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist  may 
wish  to  purchase  one  of  the  above  valuable  watches, 
without  getting  it  ns  a  premium,  or  in  addition  to  a  pre¬ 
mium  one,  the  Publishers  will  procure  and  forward  one 
on  receipt  of  $10.  They  are  sold  at  from  $10  to  $20,  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality,  and  are  worth  more  for  real  service 
and  reliability,  than  many  watches  sold  at  several  times 
this  price. 

Mode  and  Cost  of  Delivery.—' The  above 
watches  will  be  packed  in  a  safe  wooden  box  and  for¬ 
warded  by  express— the  delivery  to  he  paid  by  the  receiver. 
The  expressage  will  probably  amount  to  from  25  to  50 
cents,  according  to  distance,  to  points  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  a  trifle  more  to  more  distant  points. 


'File  Hessian  Fly  and  tine  Wheat  Midge. 

—These  two  pests  stand  on  cither  hand  of  the  farmer. 
If  he  sows  early,  the  fly  destroys ;  if  he  sows  late,  the 
midge  infests  the  crop.  Of  the  two  evils  the  fly  is  the 
worse,  and  deserves  the  most  consideration.  This  insect 
lays  its  eggs  in  August  and  early  September  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  young  wheat.  When  hatched,  the  larva,  a 
small  white  maggot,  works  down  to  the  stalk  near  the 
root,  where  it  sucks  the  juices,  causing  the  leaves  to  be 
eome  yellow,  if  not  the  death  of  the  plant.  A  variety  that 
starts  freely  and  grows  vigorously  will  therefore  resist  the 
fly  better  than  another  of  less  strong  growth.  And  the 
more  fertile  the  soil,  the  better  the  plant  sustains  the 
injury.  The  remedies  are  obvious.  With  the  help  of 
some  active  fertilizer  and  a  vigorous  variety  of  wheat,  a 
late  planted  crop  may  he  as  far  ahead  when  the  winter 
comes,  as  the  early  crop  not  so  favorably  started.  To  sow 
on  and  after  Sept,  loth  seems  to  practically  secure  safety 
from  this  euemy. 

Rain— How  Much  oil  ail  Acre.— A  fall  of 
rain  one  inch  deep  on  an  acre  (43,560  square  feet),  is 
equal  to  3.030  cubic  feet ;  or  27,154  gallons;  or  862  barrels. 
As  water  weighs  62,‘£  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  the  one  inch 
of  rain  on  an  acre  (3,630  cubic  feet),  equals  226,875  lbs.,  or 
over  113  tons;  and  on  a  single  square  mile,  145.200,000 
lbs.,  or  72,000  tons.  As  we  write  (Aug.  7),  a  telegram  says 
2  inches  of  rain,  twice  the  above  amount,  fell  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  yesterday,  in  half  an  hour!  The  annual  fall 
of  rain  over  the  United  States,  east  of  100°  longitude, 
varies  from  32  to  56  inches.  A  mean  fall  of  44  inches 
would  give  37,928  barrels,  or  about  5,000  tons  of  rain¬ 
water  to  every  acre.  It.  is  much  more  in  many  places. 

Twenty-Five  Cent  Dinners  for  Families  of 
Six,  by  Jnliet  Corson,  Supt.  of  N.  Y.  Cooking  School, 
No.  35  East  17th  St.,  N.  Y.,  price  15  cts.  Several  months 
ago,  we  noticed  ‘‘Fifteen  Cent  Dinners,”  by  the  same 
author,  and  the  present  work  is  written  with  the  same 
laudable  purpose— i.  to  show  working-people  and 

others  bow  it  is  “  possible  to  live  upon  a  very  moderate 
income.”  Bills  of  fare  are  given  for  each  meal  for  every 
day  in  the  week,  tbe  cost  of  each  article  being  stated. 
Of  course,  to  bring  tbe  prices  within  her  limits,  her  di¬ 
rections  for  buying  must  be  heeded,  and  tbe  meals  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  what  is  prepared  for  one,  may  sometimes 
serve  in  part  for  another.  Even  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  closely  count  their  expenses,  will  find  here 
hints  for  useful  economy  and  methods  of  cooking, 
worthy  of  being  tested.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
author  gives  due  prominence  to  macaroni,  a  most  nutri¬ 
tious  article  of  food  that  may  be  cooked  in  various  ac¬ 
ceptable  styles,  and  one  which  should  be  oftener  found 
on  the  tables  of  the  well-to-do,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
must  study  close  economy. 

Disease  in  Sheep.— In  an  item  last  month,  by 
inadvertently  dropping  a  word,  we  were  made  to  say 
that  “a  soft  loose  swelling  under  the  jaw,”  is  known  as 
“liver  rot.”  It  should  have  read,  “it  accompanies 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  the  disease  known  as  liver- 
rot.”  meaning  of  course  that  it  is  one  of  the  attendant 
symptoms  of  “liver-rot.”  and  not  the  disease  itself. 
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State,  County,  and  Otter  Fairs 
in  1878. 

State  and  Industrial  Fairs. 

Am.  Institute . New  York. Sept.  U-Nov.  23 

Ag’l  and  Mecli’l 

Exposition  of 

the  North  west..  Dubuque,  Iowa..Sept.  9-12 

California . Sacramento . Sept.  16-21 

Cal.,  Southern _ LosAngeles . Oct.  14-19 

Colorado . Denver . Sept.  21-23 

Connecticut . Hartford . Sept.  10 13 

Dakota . Sept.  10-13 

Delaware . Dover . Sept.  23-28 

Georgia . Macon . Oct.  23— Nov.  2 

Illinois . Freeport . Sept.  16-21 

Indiana . Iudianapolis.Sept.  30,  Oct. 5 

Inter-State . Chicago..  ..Sept. 4,  Oct.  19 

Iowa . Cedar  Rapids... Sept.  16-20 

Kansas  City  Ex..  .Kansas  City.Mo.Sept,  16-20 
Kentucky  Ag’l  & 

Mech’l . Lexington . Aug.  27-31 

Maine . Portland . Sept.  17-20 

Maryland . Pimlico . Sept.  21-27 

Maryland  lnst'e.  Baltimore.  ..Oct.  2,  Nov.  2 
Mass.  Char. 

Mechanics . Boston . Sept.  2,  Nov.  2 

Mechanics  lnst’e. .SanFr’cisco  Aug.l3,Sept.ll 

Michigan . Detroit . Sept.  16-20 

Minnesota  A.&  M.Minneapolis . Sept.  2  7 

Minnesota  State.. St.  Paul . Sept.  2-  7 

Missouri . Madison . Sept.  9-13 

Montana . Helena . Sept.  23-26 

Nebraska . Lincoln . Sept.  23-27 

Nevada . Reno . Oct.  7-12 

New  England . Worcester, Mass.Sept.  3-  6 

New  Hampshire.. Manchester . Oct. 

New  Jersey . Waverly . Sept.  16-20 

New  Jersey, Hort.Mt.  Holly . Sept.  9-13 

New  York . Elmira . Sept.  9-13 

Ohio . Columbus . Sept.  9-13 

Oregon . Salem . Oct.  10-18 

Pennsylvania . Erie . Sept.  23  27 

St,  Louis . St.  Louis,  Mo _ Oct,  7 12 

Texa3 . Austin . Oct.  29,  Nov.  2 

Texas . Houston . Oct.  22-23 

Tri-State  Fair _ Dayton,  O . Sept.  16-21 

Vermont.; . St.  Albans . Sept.  10 12 

Virginia . Richmond.  .Oct.  29,  Nov.  1 

Wisconsin . Madison . Sept.  913 

DISTRICT  FAIRS. 

Georgia  North _ Atlanta . Oct, 

Ohio  Central . Mechanicsburg..Sept. 

Ohio  Northern. . .Cleveland . Sept. 

Kentucky  N  orth.  .Florence . Aug. 

Ohio  Southern _ Dayton . Sept, 

Indiana  NorthernF-t.  Wavne . Sept. 

Iowa  Northern..  .Pottsville . Sept, 

Tri-State,  O.  Mich 

Indiana . Toledo . Sept- 

Wisconsin  Cent  T .  Watertown . Sept. 

Wisconsin  N.  W.. Oshkosh . Sept. 

Wisconsin  South. Beloit . Sept, 

Wisconsin  S.  W.. .Mineral  Point. ..Sept. 

County  and  Town  Fairs. 


21 
3-  G 
9-13 
27 

23-27 

9.11 


16-21 
16-20 
23-27 
2-  6 
3-  9 


Androscoggin  . . . 

MAINE. 
.Lewiston . 

1-  3 

Franklin . 

.Farmington... 

.  .Oct. 

8-.0 

Knox . 

.Camden . 

..Oct. 

1-  3 

Montville . 

.Montville . 

..Oct. 

2 

Piscataquis  East. 

.Brownville _ 

..Sept.  23-24 

Scarboro . 

.Prospect  Ilill. 

...Sept.  21-25 

Waldo  &  Penobs’tMonroe . 

1-  2 

Cheshire 

Sullivan. 


25-26 
25  26 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

. Keene . Sept. 

. Claremont . Sept. 

VERMONT. 

Caledonian . St.  Jolmsbury...Sept.  17-19 

Franklin . Sheldon . Sept.  4-  6 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable . Barnstable . .SeDt.  17-18 

Berkshire . Pittsfield . Oct,  1-  3 

Bristol . Taunton . Sept.  24-26 

Bristol  Center _ Myrick’s . Sept.  11-13 

Deerfield  Valley.. Charlemont . Sept.  19-20 

Essex . Lawrence . Sept.  24-25 

Franklin . Greenfield . Sept.  26-27 

Hampden  ..  _ _ Springfield . Sept.  21-25 

Hampden,  East. .  .Palmer . :..Sept.  17-18 

Hampshire . Amherst _ _ _ Sept.  17-18 

Hampshire,  etc... Northampton. ...Sept.  19-21 

Hanson . Hanson . Sept.  25-26 

Highland . Middiefield . Sept.  12-13 

Hingham . Bingham . Sept,  24-25 

Hoosac  Valley _ North  Adams.  ..Sept.  17-18 

Housatonic . G’t  Barrington.  .Sept.  25-27 

Marshfield . Marshfield . Sept.  11-12 

Martha’s  Vlney’d.  West  Tisbury...Oct.  1-2 

Middlesex . Concord . Sept.  25-27 

Middlesex,  Nortli.Loweil . Sept.  24-25 

Middlesex,  South. Framingham _ Sept.  17-18 

Nantucket . Nantucket . Sept.  4-  5 

Natick . Natick . ....Oct.  2-3 

Norfolk . Readvllle . Sept.  26-27 

Plymouth . Bridgewater..  ..Sept.  18-20 

Union . Blaudford . .'.Sept.  18-20 

Wilmington  Far.  Club, Wilmington  Sept.  20 

W  orccster . . . W  orcester . Sept.  19-20 

Worcester,  NorthFitchburg. ......  .Sept.  26 

Worcester,  N.  W. Athol . Oct.  1-2 

Worcester,  South.Sturbridge . Sept.  12-13 

Worcester,  S.  E.. Milford . Sept,  2-1-26 

Worcester,  West.Barre . Sept.  26-27 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Washington . West  Kingston.  .Sept.  1C-12 

CONNECTICUT. 

1-  5 
.  10-12 
.24 
.24-26 
.18-20 
.  11-12 
.  25-27 
.  17-19 
.24-28 
.  10-11 
.24-26 
.24-26 


Danbury  Town... Danbury . Oct. 

Fairfield . Norwalk . Sept.  1 

Guilford . Guilford . Sept,  i 

Housatonic . New  Milford _ Sept,  5 

Meriden . Meriden . Sept.  1 

Milford  &  OrangeMilford . Sept. ! 

New  Haven . New  Haven . Sept.  5 

New  Lond'  n . Norwich . Sept.  1 

Ridgefield . Ridgefield . Sept.  5 

Union . Falls  Village _ Sept.  1 

Watertown . Watertown . Sept.  5 

Windham . Brooklyn . Sept. " 

NEW  YORK. 

Annsville  and  LeeTaberg . Sept.  10-12 

Brookfield . <  larkville . Sept.  21-25 

Broome . Whitney’s  Point.Sept.  3-  6 

Chautauqua . Jamestown . Sept,  11-13 

Danby .  Dauby, (Tom’k’s)Sept.  18 

Delaware . Delhi  . Sept.  10-12 

Duchess . Washington  Hol.Sept.  17-19 

Edmcst’n  &  Bur’nEdmeston . Sept.  11-13 

Erie . Hamburgh . Sept.  10-13 

Essex . Westport . Sept.  17-19 


Franklin . Malone . Sept.  2"-27 

Fulton . Johnstown . Sept.  17-19 

Galen . Clyde . Sept.  20-21 

Genesee . Batavia . Sept.  6-  7 

Gouvcrneur . St.  Lawrence  Co.Sept.  4-  G 

Greene . Cairo . Sept.  18-19 

Hampton . Bridgehampton.Oct.  1-  3 

Iroquois . Cattaraugus  Res  Sept.  17-20 

Jefferson . Watertown . Sept,  24-26 

Lenox . Oneida . Sept.  24-27 

Lewis . Lowville . Sept.  10-13 

Maine  Village . Maine,  (BroomejAug.  28-30 

Oneida . Rome . Sept.  16-20 

Oneonta  Union. . .Oneonta . Sept.  26-28 

Onondaga . Syracuse . Sept,  17-19 

Onondaga  Indian. Onondaga CastleSept.  25-28 
Onondaga N’west.Baldwinsville... Sept.  2-1-27 

Orleans . Albion . Sept.  2.-23 

Oswego  Falls . Fulton  Station.  .Sept.  17-19 

Oswego. . . Mexico . .Sept.  10-12 

Otsego . Cooperstown. . .  Sept.  23-25 

Phoenix  Union _ Phoenix,  OswcgoSept.  10-13 

Queens . Mineola . Sept.  21-26 

Racket  &  St.  Regis  Val'y,  Potsdam  Sept.  17-19 

St.  Lawrence . Canton . Sept.  17-19 

SandyCreek, Rich¬ 
land,  Orwell _ Sandy  Creek _ Sept.  4-  6 

San»x>rfield  &  MarWaterville . Sept.  23  25 

Schenectady . Schenectady - Sept,  10-13 

Schenevus  ValleySchenevus . Sept,  19-21 

Schoharie . Schoharie . Sept.  21-26 

Seneca . Waterloo . Sept.  24-26 

Skaneatelas  Parmers'  Club . Sept.  17-18 

Steuben . Bath . Sept.  25-27 

Sullivan . Monticello . Oct.  2-  3 

SusquehaunahValUnadilla . Sept.  17-19 

TomDkius . ..Ithaca . Oct.  1-  3 

Waddington . Waddington..  ..Sept.  3-  5 

WarrensburghUnWarrensburgh.  .Sept.  17-20 

Washington . Sandy  Hill . Sept.  3-6 

Western  N.  York. Rochester . Sept,  17-21 

Winfield . West  Winfield.  .Sept.  16-18 

Wyoming . Warsaw . Sept.  21-26 

Yates . Penn  Yan . Sept.  21-26 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington . Mt.  Holly . Oct. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Berks . . .  .Reading . Oct. 

Bra  Iford . East  To ivanda.  ..Sept. 

Bucks . Kutstown . Sept. 

Cliartiers  Valley,. Cannonsburgh.  .Sept. 

Chester . West  Chester... Sept. 

Columbia . Bloomsburg . Oct. 

Connoquensessing 

Valley . Harmony . Sept. 

Cumberland . Carlisle . Oct. 

Doylestown . Doylestown . Oci. 

Farm.  &  Mec’n.  In.Easton . Oct. 

Franklin . C  hamber3burg. .  Oct . 

French  Creek _  Cochrantown..  .Sept. 

Gratz . Gratz . Sept. 

Indiana . Indiana . Oct. 

Lehigh . Allentown . Sept. 

Lycoming . Williamsport..  .Sept. 

Lycoming*  Clin.. Jersey  Shore _ Sept- 

Mercer . StoneDoro . wept. 

Monongahela  Val.MonODgahelaC’ySept. 

Montgomery . Ambler  Park _ Sept. 

Northampton . Nazareth . Oct. 

Northumberland..Dewart . Oct. 

Oxford . Oxford . Sept. 

Potter . Coudersport..  ..Sept, 

Schuylkill . Orwigsburg . Sept. 

Somerset . Somerset . Sept. 

Susquehannali. . .  "Montrose . Sept. 

Tioga . Wellsboro . Sept. 

Troy . Troy . ,...Scpt. 

Union . Burgettstown...Oct. 

Warren . Sugar  Grove _ Sept. 

Wayne . Honesdaie . Oct. 

Westmoreland . . .  Grcensburg . Sept. 

York . York . Oct. 

OHIO. 

Allen . Lima . Oct.  1-  4 

Ashtabula . Jefferson . Sent.  21-27 

Athens . Athens . Oct.  3-  1 

Auglaize . Wapakoneta..  ..Sept,  25-27 

Belmont . St.  Ciairsvilie...Sept.  1S-20 

Brown . Georgetown . Sept.  10-13 

Butler . Hamilton. 1st  week  in  Oct. 

Carroll . Carrollton . Oct.  9-11 

Champaign . Urbaaa . Sept.  22-21 

Clarke . Springfield . Aug.  20-23 

Clermont . Boston . Sept.  3-  6 

Clinton . Wilmington . Sept.  2-  5 

Columbiana . N  ew-Lisbon . Sept .  2-1-23 

Coshocton . Coshocton . Sept.  21-27 

Crawford . Bucyrus . Sept.  2-1-27 

Cuyahoga . Chagrin  Falls... Oct.  1-  4 

Darke . Greenville . Sept.  17-20 

Defiance . Defiance . Oct.  1-  1 

Delaware . Delaware . Sept.  25-27 

Erie . Sandusky . Sept.  24-27 

Fairfield . Lancaster . Oct.  9-12 

Fulton . Wauseon . Sept.  21-27 

Gallia . Galliopolis . Sept.  11-13 

Greene . Xenia . Aug.  14  16 

Hancock . Findlay . Oct,  2-  5 

Hardin . Kenton . Sept.  25-28 

Harrison . Cadiz . Sept.  3-  6 

Hocking . Logan . Oct.  2-  5 

Holmes . Millersburg . Sept.  25-27 

Jackson . Jackson  C.  H. ..Sept.  13-15 

Jefferson . Smithfield . Sept.  25-27 

Knox . Mt.  Vernon . Sept.  24-27 

Lake . Rainesville . Sept.  4-  G 

Lawrence . Ironton . Sept.  17-20 

Licking . Newark . Oct.  1-  4 

Logan . Bellefontaine....Oct.  1-4 

Lorain . Elyria . Oct.  1-  3 

Lucas . Toledo . Sept.  18-21 

Mahoning . Canfield . Oct.  1-  3 

Marion . Marion . Oct.  1-  4 

Medina . Medina . Sept,  17-19 

Meigs . Pomeroy . Sept,  19-20 

Mercer . Celina . . Sept.  10-13 

Miami . Troy . Oct.  8-11 

Monroe . Woodsfleld . Sept.  17-19 

Morgan . McConnellsville  Sept.  17-19 

Morrow . Mt.  Gilead . Oct.  9-11 

Muskingum . Zanesville . Sept.  3-  6 

Ottawa . Port  Clinton _ Sept.  16-18 

Paulding . Paulding . Oct.  1-  4 

Perry . New  Lexington. Sept.  25-27 

Pickaway . Circleville . Oct.  1-  4 

Preble . Eaton . Sept.  24-27 

Portage . Ravenna . Sept.  25-27 

Putnam . Ottawa . Oct.  9-12 

Richland . Mansfield . Sept.  5-  7 

Ross . Chillicothe . Sept.  3-  6 

Sandusky . Fremont . Oct.  1-  4 

Seneca . Tiffin . Oct.  1-  4 

Shelby . Sidney . Oct.  1-  4 

Stark . Canton . Oct,  1-  4 

Summit  . Akron . Oct.  2-  5 


8-10 

1-  4 
25  27 
17-20 
2127 
19-21 

9  12 

10  13 
1-  4 
1-  4 
1-  4 
8-11 

1713 

24- 27 
1-  4 

21-27 

17-20 

25- 28 
9-12 
1S-20 
23-28 

1-  4 
1-  3 
25-27 
25-27 
23-26 
25-27 
25-26 
25-27 
19-20 
1-  3 
17-10 
1-  .3 
21-27 
1-  4 


Trumbull . Warren . Sept.  17-20 

Tuscarawas . Canal  Dover _ Oct.  1-  1 

Union . Marysville . Oct.  1-  4 

VanWert . VanWert. . Sept.  17-20 

Warren . Lebanon . Sept.  17-20 

"Washington .  Marietta . Sept.  4-  6 

Wayne . Wooster . Oct.  2-  4 

Wood . Tontogany . Sept.  3-  6 

INDIANA. 

Allen . Fort  Wayne . Sept.  9-13 

Bartholomew . Col umbus . Aug.  27-31 

Bridgeton  Union. Bridgeton . Aug.  26-31 

Boone . . Lebanon . Sept.  9-13 

Carroll . Delphi . Sept.  23-27 

Cass . .  Logansport . Sept.  24-27 

Clark . '..Charlestown _ Sept.  10-13 

Clinton . Frankfort . Sept,  16-20 

Decatur . Greensburg . Aug.  20-23 

Delaware . Muncie . Sept.  10-13 

Dunkirk  Union..  .Dunkirk . Sept.  3-  6 

East  Enterprise. .Switzerland  Co. .Sept.  10-13 

Edinburgh  Union.F.dinburg . Sept.  24-28 

Elkhart. . Goshen . Oct.  1-4 

Fayette . Connersville _ Sept.  3-  6 

Fulton . Rochester . Sept.  19-21 

Fountain  W.  &  V.Covington . Sept.  21-27 

Franklin . Brookville . Oct.  12-14 

Gibson . Princeton . Sept.  16-20 

Grant . Marion . Sept.  17-20 

Greene . Linton . Oct.  1-  5 

Hamilton . Cicero . Aug.  27-30 

Harrison . Corydon . Sept.  10  11 

Hendricks . Danville . Sept.  10-13 

Henry _  ..  . Newcastle . Sept.  17-20 

Howard . Kokomo . Sept.  16-21 

Huntington . Huntington . Sept.  17-20 

Jasper . Renssalaer . Sept,  li-20 

Jay . Portland . Oct.  1-  4 

Jefferson . Madison . Sept.  17-20 

Knightstown  U’n.Knightstowu _ Aug.  27-30 

Knox  . Vincennes . Oct.  11-19 

Kosciusko . Warsaw . Sept.  23-26 

La  Grange . La  Grange . Sept.  25-27 

Lake . Crown  Point _ Sept.  24-27 

La  Porte . La  Porte . Sept.  25-27 

Lawrence . Bedford . Sept,  10-13 

Loogootee  Dist. .  .Loogootee . Oct.  8  12 

Madison . Anderson . Sept.  3-  6 

Marion . Valley  Mills . Sept.  5-  7 

Miami . ■. _ Peru .  Sept.  17-20 

Middiefork  Dist,  .Middlefork . Aug.  26-30 

Middletown  U’n. .Middletown . Aug.  2C-23 

Monroe . Bloomington _ Sept,  18-20 

Mitchell  District. Mitchell . Sept.  25-29 

Morgan . Martinsville . Sept.  10-15 

Noble . Ligonier . Sept.  17-20 

Northeastern  Ind. Waterloo . Oct.  8-11 

Perry .  Rome . Oct.  1-  4 

Porter . Valparaiso . Sept.  18-20 

Posey . New  Harmony.  .Sept.  10-13 

Pike . Petersburg . Sept.  2-  6 

Putnam . Greencastie . Sept.  23-23 

Prairie  Farmer. .  .Francesville _ Sept.  10-13 

Randolph . Winchester . Sept.  17-20 

Remington  Dist, .  Remington . Aug.  27-30 

Ripley . Osgood . Aug.  27-30 

Rush . Rushville . Sept.  10-13 

Russellville  U’n. . Russellville . Aug.  19-21 

Shelby . Shelbyville . Sept.  3-  7 

Stark . Knox . Sept.  26-28 

Steuben . Angola . Sept.  24-27 

Sullivan . Sullivan . Sept.  8-  7 

ThorntowuUniou  Thorntown . Sept.  23-28 

Tippacanoe . Lafayette . Sept.  2-  7 

Union  City  Dist..  .Union  City . Sept.  24-27 

Vigo . Terre  Haute . Sept.  914 

Wabash . Wabash . Sept.  10-13 

Warren . West  Lebanon.. Sept.  9-14 

Warrick . Booneville . Oct.  8-12 

Wells . Bluifton . Sept.  21-27 

Worthingt’n  Ind’l Worthington.  ...Sept.  24-27 
ILLINOIS. 

Adams . Camp  Point . Sept.  2-6 

Adams  . Quincy . Sept.  21-27 

Boone . Belviuere . Sept,  3-  6 

Brown . Mt.  Sterling . Sept.  17-20 

Bureau . Bureau . Sept.  3-10 

Carroll .  . Mt.  Carroll . Aug.  27-30 

Cass . Virginia . Aug.  27-30 

Champaign . Champaign . Sept,  S-  6 

Christian . Tajlorville . Sept.  17-20 

Clark . Marshall . No  report 

Clay . Louisville . Oct.  8-11 

Clay . Flora  . Sept.  24-27 

Clinton . Carlyle . No  report 

Coles . Charleston . Sept.  17-21 

Crawtord . Robinson . Oct,  8-11 

Cumberland . Majority  Point. .Sept.  25418 

DeKalb . Sandwich . Sept.  10-13 

DeKalb . Sycamore . Sept.  21-27 

DeKalb . DeKalb . Sept.  11-13 

DeWitt . Clinton . Aug.  20-23 

DeWitt . Farmer  City _ Aug.  26-30 

Douglas . Tuscola . Sept.  10-14 

DuPage . Wheaton . Sept.  11-13 

Edgar . Paris . Sept.  3-  5 

Edwards . Albion . Oct.  1-  4 

Fayette . Vandalia . Oct.  2-  5 

Ford . Paxton . Sept.  10-13 

Ford . Gibson  City . Aug.  20-23 

Franklin .  Benton . Sept.24-;7 

Fulton .  Canton . Sept.  3-  6 

Fulton . Avon . Sept.  24-27 

Gallatin . Shawneetown. .  Oct.  1-  5 

Greene . Carrollton . Oct,  1-  4 

Grundy . Morris . Sept.  21-27 

Hardin . Elizabethtown.. Sept,  18-21 

Henderson . Biggsville  . Sept.  17-20 

Henry . Cambridge . Aug.  26-30 

Iroquois  . Onarga . Sept.  2-  7 

Jackson . Murphysboro..  ..Sept.  10-13 

Jasper . Newton . Sept.  24-27 

Jefferson . Mt.  Vernon . Oct.  8-11 

Jersey . J  ersey  ville . Oct.  15-18 

Jo  Daviess . Galena . Sept.  24-27 

Jo  Daviess . Warren . Sept.  21-27 

Kane . Aurora . Sept.  3-  6 

Kankakee . Kankakee . Sept.  24-27 

Kendall . Bristol . Sept.  10-12 

Knox . Knoxville . Sept.  17-20 

Lake . Waukegan . Sept.  23-28 

LaSalle . Ottawa . Sept.  2-  6 

Lawrence . Lawrenceville.  .Oct.  2-  5 

Livingston . Pontiac . Sept.  2-  7 

Livingston . Fairbury . Sept.  10-13 

Logan . Lincoln . Aug.  26-31 

Logan . Atlanta . Aug.  19-23 

Macon . Decatur.  .Sept,  30  to  Oct.  4 

Macoupin . Carlinville.Sept.30  to  Oct.4 

Marion . Centralia . Oct.  1-  4 

Marshall . Weuona . Sept.  23-27 

Mason . Havana . Sept.  17-20 

Massac . Metropolis . Oct.  9-11 

McDonough . Macomb . Aug.  21-31 

McHenry . Woodstock . Sept.  24-27 

McHenry . Marengo . Sept.  10-13 


McLean . Bloomington _ Sept.  3-  8 

Menard . Petersburg . Sept.  8-  6 

Mercer . Aledo . Sept.  2-4-27 

Montgomery . Hillsboro . Oct.  2-  4 

Montgomery . Litchfield . Oct.  15-18 

Morgan . Jacksonville _ Sept.  10-13 

Moultrie . Sullivan . Sept.  10-14 

Ogle . Oregon . Sept.  3-  6 

Ogle . Rochelle . Sept.  23-26 

Peoria . Peoria . Sept,  10-13 

Perry . Pickneyville _ Oct.  2-  4 

Piatt . Monticello . Aug.  20-23 

Pike . .Pittsfield . Sept.  24 

Pope . Golconda . Oct.  3-  5 

Putnam . Mennepin . Sept,  10-12 

Randolph . Sparta . Sept.  25-27 

Randolph . Chester . Oct.  15-18 

Richland . Olney . Sept.  17-20 

Rock  Island . Hillsdale . Sept.  17-19 

Sangamon . Springfield . Sept,  23-27 

Schuyler . Rushville . Sept.  24-27 

Uuion . Jonesboro . Sept.  10-13 

Vermillion . Catiin . Sept.  10-13 

Vermillion . Hoopeston . Aug.  27-30 

Vermillion . Danville . Sept,  16-10 

Wabash . Mt,  Cai-mel.Sept.30  to  Oct. 3 

Warren . Monmouth . Sept.  10-18 

Wayne . Fairfield . Sept.  17-20 

Whiteside .  .  .Sterling . Sept.  24-27 

Whiteside . Albany . Sept.  11-13 

Whiteside . Morrison . Sept.  3-  6 

Will . Joliet . Sept.  9-18 

WilliamBon . Marion . Oct.  1-  4 

Winnebago . Rockford . Sept,  10-13 

MICHIGAN. 

Eaton . Charlotte . Sept.  24-27 

WISCONSIN. 

Dodge . Juneau . Sept,  4-  6 

Jefferson . Jefferson . Sept.  17-20 

Kenosha . Kenosha . Sept.  17-20 

Marquette . Montello . Oct.  2-  4 

Monroe . Sparta . Sept.  25-27 

Racine . Burlington . Oct,  1-  4 

Rock . lanesville . Sept.  2-  6 

Sauk . Baraboo . Sept.  16-18 

Walworth . Elkhorn . Sept.  24-27 

Waukesha . Waukesha . Sept.  3-  6 

IOWA. 

Benton . Vinton . Sept,  3-  6 

Butler . Butler  Center. .  .Sept.  24-28 

Cerro  Gordo . Mason  City . Sept.  24-26 

Clarke . Osceola . Sept.  17-19 

Crawford . Denison . Sept.  25-27 

Decatur . Leon . Sept.  10-13 

Delaware . Manchester . Sept.  24-27 

Fayette . West  Union . Sept.  24-27 

Franklin . Hampton . Sept.  24-26 

Hardin . Eldora . Sept.  11-13 

Jackson . Maquoketa . Sept.  24-27 

Johnson . Iowa  City . Sept.  24-27 

Keokuk . Sigourney . Sept.  24-27 

Lucas . Charlton . Sept.  25-27 

Madison . Winterset . Sept.  11-14 

Mahaska . Oskaloosa . Sept.  4-  7 

Marshall . Marshalltown... Sept.  10-12 

Mitchell . Osage . Sept.  26-28 

Muscatine . Muscatine . Sept.  24-27 

North’n  Iowa  DistPostville . Sept.  3-  6 

Page . Clarinda . Sept,  10-14 

Plymouth . Le  Mars . Sept.  11-13 

Poweshiek  Cent’l.Malcolm . Sept.  10-13 

Ringgold . Mt.  Ayer . Sept.  12-11 

Scott . Davenport . Sept.  2-  6 

Un’n  &  Mech’villeMechanicsville.  .Sept.  10-13 

Union  at  Villisca.Villisca . Sept.  3-  7 

Union  at  Mt.  Joy. Long  Grove _ Sept.  10-13 

Wapello . Ottumwa . Sept.  24-27 

Washington . Washington . Sept.  10-13 

Woodbury . Sioux  City . Sept,  3-  6 

Appanoose . Centreville . Sept.  4-  6 

Des  Moines . Burlington . Sept.  21-27 

Floyd . Charles  City . Sept.  25-27 

Humboldt . Humboldt . Sept,  ts-20 

Jom  s . Monticello . Sept.  3-  6 

Warren . Indianola . Sept.  3-  5 

Winneshiek . Hesper . Sept.  17-19 

KANSAS. 

Allen.  .  lola . Sept.  17-20 

Humboldt  (Allen  Co.)Humboidt. ..Oct.  1-  5 
Neosho  Valley  DisNeotho  Fails.  ...Sept.  23-27 

7th  Judicial  Dist.. Chanute  . . . Sept.  4-7 

Anderson . Garnett . Sept.  18-20 

Brown . Hiawatha . Sept.  18-21 

Kansas  Central _ Junction  City. ..Oct.  9-11 

Doniphan . Troy, ...Last  week  in  Sept. 

Kansas  Valley _ Lawrence . Sept,  2-  7 

Franklin . Ottawa . Sept.  11-14 

Greenwood . Eureka . Sept.  18-20 

Harvey . Newton . Oct.  2-  4 

Jefferson . Oskaloosa . Sept.  17-20 

Jewell . Jewell  Center... Sept.  15 

Labette . Oswego . Sept.  12-14 

Linn . La  Cygne . Oct.  2-5 

Lyon . Lyon  County _ Oct.  1-4 

Marion . Peabody . Oct.  2-  4 

Marshall . Maysville . Sept.  8-10 

Miami .  Paola,  week  after  lias  City 

Northwestern _ Beloit . Sept.  24-26 

Burlingame . Burlingame . Sept.  25-27 

Osborne . Osborne . Sept.  25-27 

Riley . Manhattan . Sept.  24-27 

Sedgwick . Wichita . Sept.  10-14 

Shawnee . Topeka . Sept.  10-13 

Topeka  Briv’g  P’k  Ass’n.. Topeka. Sept.  3-  6 

Smith . Smith  Center. ...Sept.  18-19 

Wabaunsee . Alma . S'ept.  18-19 

Washington . Washington . Sept.  23-25 

Wilson . Fredonia . Sept.  18-21 

NEBRASKA. 

Adams . Juniata . Sept.  16-18 

Burt . Tekamah . Sept.  18-20 

Butler . David  City . Sept.  18-20 

Cass . Plattsmouth _ Sept.  17-20 

Clav . Sutton . Sept.  17-18 

Furnas . Beaver  City . Sept.  12-13 

Gage . Beatrice . Sept.  17-19 

Hall . Grand  Island _ Sept.  18-20 

Hamilton . Aurora . Sept.  19-21 

Jefferson . Fairbury . Sept.  11-14 

Johnson . Tecumseh . Sept.  19-21 

Lancaster . Lincoln . Sept.  25-27 

Nemaha . Brownville . Sept.  18-20 

Otoe . Syracuse . Sept.  i;-19 

Platte . Columbus . Sept.  11-13 

Richardson . Salem . Sept .  18-20 

Saline . Crete . Sept.  18-20 

Saunders . Wahoo . Sept.  19-21 

Seward . Seward . Sept.  19-21 

Webster . Red  Cloud . Sept.  17-19 

York . York . Sept.  17-20 

MISSOURI. 

Newton . Neoshn . Sept.  18-29 

St.  Genevieve . St.  Genevieve.  ..Sept.  4-  6 
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MARYLAND. 

Talbot . Hambleton  Park . 

Washington . . . 

West’n  Maryland . Cumberland . 

CALIFORNIA. 

Calif orniaSouth’n . Los  Angeles . 

Cal.  South 'u  Hort . Los  Angeles . 

El  Dorado... . Placerville . 

Golden  Gate . Oakland.  . . 

Monterey....- . Salinas  City . 

Napa  &  Solano . Vallejo . 

Northern . Marysville . 

San  Joaquin  Val . Stockton . 

Santa  Clara . San  .Jose.. . Sept 

Siskiyou . Yreka . 


.Sept.  11-13 
Oct.  1G-18 
.Oct.  22-25 


Oct.  14-19 
Oct.  14-19 
Sept.  13-15 
Sept.  9-16 
Oct.  8-12 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  23-28 
Sept.  24-28 
.  30,  Oct.  5 
Oct.  2-  5 


Grasses  Named.— “  C.  R.  G.,”  Young  Co.,  Tex. 
“  Pungent  Meadow  Grass  {Eragrostis pofBoides,  var.  megas- 
tacJiyd),  with  us  an  annual  weed  in  cultivated  grounds 
and  waste  places.  It  has  a  strong  odor,  as  indicated  by 
its  common  name.  It  belongs  to  a  genus  of  little  or  no 
agricultural  value,  and  if  your  horses  show  a  fondness 
for  it,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  change 
from  their  ordinary  food.  We  should  not  like  to  confine 
an  animal  to  this  as  its  only  fodder _ “  S.  S.,”  Stone¬ 

wall,  Va.  “  Velvet  Grass  ”  ( Holcus  lanatus ),  and  so  unlike 
Orchard  grass,  that  the  seed  could  hardly  have  been  sold 
for  that  by  any  competent  seedsman.  It  is  of  very  little 
value,  hut  is  sometimes  grown  on  soils  too  poor  to  raise 
a  better  grass  , . .  “  J.  S.,”  Henderson,  N.  C.  Italian  Ray 
Grass  ( Lolium  Italicum),  a  valuable  grass  on  good  soils. 
The  seeds  may  have  been  introduced  in  some  packing 
case,  or  mixed  with  other  seeds. ' 


Pear  ISliglit. — “  J.  C.  W.,”  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
others.  We  are  obliged  to  reply,  as  we  have  many  times 
in  the  past,  that  the  “  cause”  of  the  blight  is  not  known. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  fungi,  hut  this  has  not  been 
demonstrated.  Its  presence  is  not  known  or  suspected, 
until  the  tree,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  ckad ,  hence  remedies 
can  not  be  applied.  The  preventives  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  are  numerous,  but  we  do  not  find  any  two  fruit 
growers  agree  as  to  their  efficacy.  All  that,  with  our 
present  limited  knowledge,  can  be  advised,  is,  to  cut  away 
the  blighted  portion,  be  it  more  or  less,  and  for  fear  that 
fungi  may  be  concerned,  burn  the  primings.  Though  pear 
blight  is  a  topic  discussed  at  pomological  meetings 
more  frequently  than  any  other,  scarcely  any  positive 
knowledge  has  been  thus  far  elicited. 

Prickly  Comfrey  again  comes  forward  as  a  matter 
of  interest.  “  A.  W.,”  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  calls  it  “  a  hum¬ 
bug  of  the  worst  kind,”  as  even  his  horses  will  not  eat  it. 
While  some  maintain  it  is  a  failure  as  a  fodder  crop, 
others  speak  favorably  of  it,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  there  has  been  in  the  treatment  of  the 
plant,  or  in  the  method  of  feeding  it,  to  account  for 
these  wide  differences  of  opinion.  In  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  a  row  200  feet  long,  it  comes  early  and  holds  on 
late,  and  if  our  animals  would  only  eat  it,  we  should 
esteem  it  highly,  but,  in  fact,  neither  of  our  cows  would 
touch  it  last  year  or  this  ;  early  this  spring,  our  horses 
seemed  fond  of  it,  but  refused  it  altogether  after  they 
had  had  a  nip  at  the  pasture.  The  pigs  eat  it,  but  where 
“pussley  ”  and  garden  refuse  are  abundant,  we  see  no 
inducement  to  cultivate  Comfrey  or  other  crops  for  feed 
iug  pigs.  We  much  regret  that  we  can  give  no  more 
favorable  report  from  our  own  experience.  It  would 
appear  that  this  Comfrey  meets  with  more  favor  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  and  West,  as  it  will  there  yield 
fodder  before  corn  can  be  made  available. 

The  Fly  in  Wheat.-  “B.  II.,”  Hillsboro,  N.  J. 
The  "fly”  is  not  in  the  seed  wheat.  After  the  young 
wheat  plants  have  come  above  the  ground,  the  fly  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  leaves  near  the  surface,  and  these  hatch  in  a 
few  days  into  small  white  maggots,  which  crawl  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  pierce  it  and  suck  the  juices. 
Anything  that  will  disturb  or  destroy  the  maggot  or  the 
fly  will  save  the  wheat.  See  “  Hints  for  Work,”  page  324. 

Lime,  Salt,  and  Ashes,  we  would  say  to  “  J.  A. 
B.,”  of  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  will  not  make  a  good  compost 
for  sandy  land.  The  ashes  are  all  right,  and  the  more 
used  the  better.  Lime  is  seldom  of  any  use  on  light 
soil,  though  often  valuable  for  heavy  land,  and  salt  only 
on  special  crops  or  soils  naturally  fertile.  If  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  use  either  or  all  of  these,  there  can 
be  no  advantage  in  mixing  them  ;  though  the  salt  and 
lime  may  be  put  together  to  advantage  for  use  on  heavy 
soils,  as  the  mixture  results  in  beneficial  chemical  action. 

Hoisting  Wheel.— “  J.  G.,”  East  Toledo,  Ohio. 
A  plan  for  constructing  a  hoisting  wheel  was  given  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  August,  1875. 

Treatment  for  Garget.  —  “  H.”  —We  have 
£ound  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  Glycerine  and  1  part  of 
Iodide  of  Potassium,  to  be  the  most  effective  application 
for  caked  or  swollen  udder.  Before  rubbing  this  upon 
the  udder,  that  organ  should  be  well  fomented  with  warm 
water  for  some  time.  Half  an  ounce  of  Saltpetre  may 
be  given  to  the  cow  daily,  while  the  udder  is  feverish. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING  — 1 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  $1 ;  13  for  $3 ;  19  for  $3 ;  36  for 
$4 ;  35  for  $5 ;  75  for  $10  ;  100  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Rose-Growers,  West  Grove.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


DIPLOMAS 

FOR 

Apnltiral  Societies  ai  Schools, 

AT  REDUCED  PR5CES. 

Specimens  supplied  by 

THE  MAJOR,  KNAPP  LITH.  CO., 

56  and  58  Park  Place,  New  York. 


New  Quinby  Smoker, 

Every  Bee-Keeper  should 
have  it. 

Sent  by  mail  for  $1.50. 

Send  for  circular  of  general 
supplies  to  L.  C.  ROOT, 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PLANT. 

TRITOSIA  MACOWANI,  figured  and  described  in 
A.  A.  for  Feb.  1878. 

Large  Plants, . $1.00  each. 

Small  Plants .  50  each. 

$5.00  per  dozen  per  mail  after  October  1st.  Order  early  as 
stock  is  limited.  WOOLSON  &  CO.. 

Dealers  in  Hardy  Plants,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


SPEC5AL  PRICE  LIST  FOR 

MARK  15  T  G  A  ISISENE  KS 

AND 

1  FLORISTS. 

|  Sent  free  on  application, 

■|  Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists, 
i  35  Cortlandt  (St.,  New  York. 


Hardy,  Herbaceous  Perennial  Plants. 

These  plants  being  “  Hardy  ”  require  no  protection.  They 
are  “  Herbaceous,”  i.  e.,  their  stems  a  id  foliage  die  down 
each  year.  The  roots  being  “  Perennial, ”  they  last  from 
year  to  year. 

Plants  of  this  kind  are  easily  managed.  Ouce  planted, 
they  may  remain  and  bloom  for  years.  No  trouble  of 
seed  sowing.  No  green-house  or  frames  required. 

Selections  made  to  suit  various  purposes,  and  to  furnish 
a  series  of  bloom  from  early  spring  to  frost  from 

TIib  Largest  Collection  iu  the  Country. 

Special  collections  made  for  Cemeteries,  for  which  these 
plants  are  most  suitable. 

Native  plants— some  of  which  are  not  excelled  iu  beauty 
by  auy  exotics— a  specialty. 

Catalogues,  giving  full  particulars,  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

N.  B.— Autumn  is  the  most  favorable  season  for  setting 
out  many  of  these  plants. 

WINTER  RTF. 

CLEAN  AND  HANDSOME  SEED 

Grown  on  newly  burned  land,  delivered  at  Railroad  in 
Boston  for  $1  per  bushel,  hags  25  cents  extra.  Samples 
free  by  mail. 

CHARLES  W.  WOLCOTT,  Readville,  Mass. 
APPLE,  “CHERRY,”  PEACH,  AND  PLUM 

TREES. 

LARGE  MAPLES,  “EVERGREENS,”  Etc. 

At  low  rates.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Address  Geo.  Acuelis,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Bone  Meal. 

Fine  Ground,  Warranted  pure.  Manufactured  by 

S.  H.  MORGAN,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Circular. 


The  Coming  Raspberry, 

E.  P.  Roe’s  New  Seedling 


Pride  ~  Hudson 

Awarded  the  “First  Prize”  by  the  Boston  Horticultural 
Society. 

“LET  OTHERS  PRAISE  TIIEE.” 

“As  it  now  appears  it  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  Lest 
flavored  Red  Raspberry  that  I  have  yet  seen.”—  Chan. 
Downing. 

“  The  Raspberries  seem  to  me  to  deserve  all.  that  Chas. 
Downing  says  of  them.”— Hon.  IF rm.  C.  Bryant. 

“The  host  Raspberry  L  have  ever  grown.”— Agricultural 
Sditor  N.  Y.  Times. 

"1  still  regard  it  as  the  finest  Raspberry  I  have  seen.’’— 
Peter  Henderson. 

“  The  plants  you  sent  me  have  made  a  line  growth.  They 
bore  berries  which  were  magnificent  in  size  and  appearance 
and  of  superb  quality  ."—J.  T.  Lovett,  with  A.  Stance  dc  Soti. 
October  is  the  best  time  to  set  out  Raspberries. 

“GOLD  MEDAL  ” 

STKAWBERRY 

PLANTS,  over  40  varieties. 

100,000  Forest  Rose,  also  Crescent  Seedling.  Duciiesse, 
Great  American.  Sharpless,  &e,  in  large  quantities. 

All  the  leading  small  fruits,  true  to  name.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  Address, 

Ee  F.  ROE,  Corn  wall-on-the-H  Jill- 


sou,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y„ 


BBHMB  MW  W  BEHHBMB 


A  MILLIOIV  OF 

CRESCENT  SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS; 

Also  FOREST  ROSE,  SHARPLESS,  Cin¬ 
derella,  -Miner’s  Prolific,  etc.,  (at  reduced  rate-), 

and  all  the  standard  sorts,  both  POT-GROWN 
and  Layers,  in  large  supply.  An  8-liage  Pam¬ 
phlet,  3d  edition,  with  reduced  prices,  mail¬ 
ed  free  to  all. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N,  J, 

See  illustrations  of  and  notes  on  Crescent  and 
Forest  Rose,  pages  300  and  301. 

“cii scInt  'see  dung- 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Parmlees  Crescent  Seedling  stands  without  a  rival.  This 
is  the  third  successive  season'  this  berry  has  produced  fifteen, 
thousand  quarts  per  acre  of  fruit  that  readily  sells  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Wilson,  from  two  cents  to  eight,  and  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  Single  dozen  plants  sold  in  spring  of  '77,  this  season, 
lias  produced  from  oue  to  two  hundred  quarts.  In  one  case 
twenty-five  plants  produced  four  hundred  quarts.  Always- 
be  sure  and  get  the  genuine  stock,  as  there  are  ten  thousand 
spurious  in  circulation  where  there  is  one  hundred  genuine. 

H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Ct. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY 

OTT  A  T?T>T  TT'CC  The  largest,  best  flavored. 
ioJLlYSLjLl/jr  and  most  productive  berry 

ever  produced.  Berry  raised  with  ordinary  culture  from 
plants  set  in  Sept  12Jf  in.  in  circumference  (weight  2K  oz.>, 
and  on  the  same  fruit  stem  lour  others  from  the  size  of  a 
hickory-nut  to  that  of  a  walnut.  See  sworn  statement  and 
recommendations  in  my  circular,  which  is  free  to  all  sending 
their  name  ou  a  postal  card.  Address 

J.  L.  DILLON,  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Sharpless  Strawberry. 

What  Eliwanger  &  Barry  say  of  it “  This  variety  (origi¬ 
nating  in  Catawissa,  Pa..)  having  fruited  with  us  several 
seasons,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  the 
Largest  and  Best  Strawberry  iu  cultivation.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  F.  F.  MEKCERON,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

Great  American  strawberry  Plants,  Potted  and 

common  runners.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  best  method, 
of  culture,  to  Wm.  L.  Richakds,  22  Brill  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES.  | 

this  Fall  and  save  a  year.  Great  American,  Monarch,  Essex. 
Cumberland,  Triumph,  Skarplcss,  very  large,  excellent, 
firm,  and  productive.  Crescent,  Pioneer,  Cap.  Jack,  and 
others.— RASPBERRIES,  3  inches,  yield  $4,338  on  19 
Acres.  Send  tor  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARKY,  Clniiaininson,  N.  J. 
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T  HEREBY  WARN  TIIE  TUBLIC  that  the  ma- 
I-  chine  advertised  by  Geo.  Ertel  as  the  Economy  Hay 
Press  infringes  and  uses  eight  of  my  patents,  and  that 
said  press  wus  copied  from  my  designs  on  the  records 
of  the  Patent  Office,  or  front  my  machines  in  the  field, 
and  that  they  are  thus  a  swindle  upon  the  public. 
Either  the  maker,  seller  or  user  are  liable,  and  as  the 
damage  for  infringing  so  many  patents  will  be  large, 
I  propose  to  prosecute  the  latter  as  usually  the  most 
responsible  party.  Moreover,  the  damages  are  largely 
occasioned  by  the  defective  operation  of  such  inferior 
machines,  distortions  of  my  patented  designs;  and  the 
dirty  ragged  bales  they  put  upon  the  market  being  my 
patented  form  of  bale,  not  only  prejudices  my  interests 
seriously,  but  also  damages  the  entire  hay  interest  of 
the  country,  as  it  will  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Per¬ 
petual  Press  and  bale,  which  means  several  dollars 
less  per  ton  of  hay.  Formerly  Western  Hay  was  at 
a  discount  and  but  little  called  for  in  Eastern  markets, 
but  the  Perpetual  Press  has  opened  up  the  markets  of 
the  entire  country  to  the  Western  farmer  and  shipper, 
and  the  bales  from  these  presses  are  now  found  and 
sell  at  an  advance  in  all  Eastern  and  Southern  mar¬ 
kets;  no  one  questions  that  it  is  the  Perpetual  Press 
that  has  done  all  this,  then  why  prostitute  its  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned?  The  damages 
for  infringing  so  many  patents  will  be  sure  to  cost  the 
purchaser  more  than  the  press,  and  its  use  will  be 
stopped.  Why  join  in  such  a  steal  rvhen  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  same  machine  of  me,  the  inventor,  at  the 
same  prices,  and  with  such  improvements  as  to  make 
them  do  good  work  and  sustain  the  reputation  and 
prices  of  the  Perpetual  Hay  in  the  market?  Parties 
who  appropriate  the  inventions  of  others  seldom  origi¬ 


nate  anything  themselves  further  than  attaching  some 
little  side  trap  to  the  machine  they  pirate  in  order  to 
get  a  patent  on  the  side  trap  and  make  the  public  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  on  the  machine  proper.  Said  Ertel  copied 
the  machine  in  question  bodily,  and  the  patents  he 
claims  are  not  on  the  machine  proper  but  on  little 
traps  attached  to  a  feed  door  and  the  pole  of  the  truck, 
neither  of  which  could  be  utilized  on  a  perfect  press, 
and  he  has  no  authority  to  use  my  patented  press  to 
apply  his  side  trap.  I  am  not  a  novice  in  presses  and 
patents,  but  have  had  a  life  experience  and  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  satisfy  all  interested  that  X  am  entitled  to 
all  I  claim,  and,  having  the  ability  to  do  so,  shall  pro¬ 
tect  my  property  to  the  interest  of  the  public  and  my¬ 
self.  Do  not  regard  this  as  a  scare  as  I  volunteer  to 
furnish  evidence  to  satisfy  all  upon  application  that 
the  above  is  a  statement  of  facts,  and  in  all  fairness  I 
ask  the  public  if  I  am  not  entitled  to  some  considera¬ 
tion  for  mv  improvements  and  the  benefit  they  have 
been  to  the  hay  interests  of  the  country.  Parties 
having  these  contraband  presses  will  not  be  allowed  to 
use  them  unless  they  settle  with  me,  and,  in  addition, 
apply  such  of  my  improvements  as  are  required  to 
make  them  do  good  work,  and  turn  out  bales  that  will 
not  sell  at  a  discount,  thereby  damaging  the  sale  of  our 
patented  bale  in  the  market.  Don’t  be  swindled,  but 
send  to  me  for  copies  of  my  patents  before  purchasing 
any  horizontal  hay  press.  Price  of  presses  guaranteed 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  cheaper  at  prices  than 
any  other  as  a  gift  or  no  sale,  from  5100  upwards. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 


Address 


P.  K.  DEDERICK, 

Albany,  K.  Y. 


EUGEXE  ROCK,  Glen  Head,  Queens  t'o.,  N.  Y.,  inventor 
and  manufacturer  of  tile  Improved  Tether,  illus¬ 
trated  in  August  number  Am.  Agriculturist.  Price,  $5.95. 

MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co.? 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Threshers,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Threshing  Outfits  complete. 

Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 


The  Birdseli  Clover  Separator, 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Catters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse  Pitchforks, 
Shingle  Machines,  Straw  Preserving 
Rye  Threshers,  Portable  Steam- 
Engines,  Cider  and  Wine-Mills 
and  Presses  Dos  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MEL9CK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover 
Huller  and  Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers— Rail  way  and  Lever  Powers— The 
Howland  Feed  Mill— G>-ain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shelters.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  andcannotbe  excelled. 

B.  GILL  &  SO.t, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

THE  siLVER^ &  DEMINC 

Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers, 

for  one,  two,  and  three 
horses,  are  the  best  made. 

They  have  ste  1  track  rods, 
wrought  iron  links,  and  for 
strength  and  durability  are 
unsurpassed. 

Our  improved  Governor 
regulates  the  speed  per¬ 
fectly.  We  alsomanuiacture 
Drag  and  Circular  Sawing 
M  chines. 

Silver  &  Denting  Mtg. 
Co.,  -AI.KM.  Onto. 
Send  for  circular- 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


HEEB^ER’S  HORSE  POWER 

"with 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARtyDHAR,  York,  Pa„ 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rick 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener-  | 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered.  . 

VertlealEngines.with  or  without  S  S' 

*  wheels,  very  conveni-  _  2. 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de- 
,  tail,  best  and 
-  cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  / 
world.  Fig. 

\l  is  engine!1 
|  in  use.  Fig. ' 

=2  ready  for 
iroad.-  Fig.  2. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  “ 

Teona. 

Agricultural 
Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable.  • 
simplest,  most  * 

economic  1 

aad  perfect  in  ' 

pain.c^nt  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
ready  for  market.  .  Address  A  II.  Farquhar.  York..Pa. 1 

Galvanized  Cable  Fence  Stranfl. 

The  only  wire  fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 

P.  S.  JUSTICE,  14  N.  r,tU  St,,  Phila.,  Pa. 

La  Dows  Jointed  PntelziM  &  Smoofflu 

DISC  HARROW. 


a 


«s 

fee 


i 

fa 


Use  the  Anti-Friction  Hay-Carrier, 

For  elevating  and  conveying  Hay,  Grain,  etc.,  in  barn,  bar¬ 
rack. shed,  or  fie  d.  it  elevates  pc  rpendicalarlv  and  conveys 
horizontally  any  desired  distance.  No  trouble  about  getting 
over  high  beams  and  to  the  end  of  deep  mows,  or  to  the  top 
of  high  stacks.  Thousands  a’-e  now  in  use.  Five 
tons  have  been  stacked  and  the  frame  moved  in  45  conse¬ 
cutive  minutes.  Fifty  tons  have  been  stacked  in  a  single  day 
with  this  Frameand  Carrier.  Send  for  Circular  “2”  to 
U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 

Fitzhugh’s  Am.  Hay-Elevator. 

The  greatest  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  in  use.  Easily  put  up  and 
operated.  It  will  take  one  ton  of 
bay  from  the  wagon  and  carry  it 
back  100  feet,  in  mow  in  r>K  minutes. 
Only  occupies  14  in.  of  space  in 
peak  of  barn.  It.  is  very  durable 
and  cheap.  Price  $12.00.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  J.  R.  Fitz- 
HUGH,  Mfr.  and  Pat..  1,708  Barker 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Branch 
SOfflce  55  Beekraan  St„  N.  Y. 

OR- SALE.— <>n<^Tou5T^)arr3HBreecinoading  Cen- 

tral  Pirn  Shot,  Gun,  12-guage.  Address,  FRANK 
SCHLEY,  Frederick,  Md. 


2 

i— • 

2 

W 

Being  jointed  in  tile  center,  is  adapted  to  Do  til 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  tlie  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  in  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
wit.li  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Dises 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.Y.,  for  the  United  States, except  New  England. 
EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass., 
Manufacturers  for  the  New  England  States. 

STEDMAN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL¬ 
LEYS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shelters  and  Cleaners. 

AURORA,  INDIANA. _ 

FARM  GRIST  MILL. 

The  Grinding  parts  are  STEEL. 
It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  horse¬ 
powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of  grain 
rapidly. 

Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

WJI.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
2,101  Germantown  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVE®. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill,  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to  40  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address,  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
_ (William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator.) 

RANDOLPH’S  HEW  DITCHER,  . 

REVERSIBLE —  Double  Ender  — 
doing  work  of  sixty  men  by  horse-power 
at  cost  of  six !  Steam  Machines,  costing 
less  than  $10  per  day  to  run,  doing 
from  $100  to  $140  work.  Circulars  from 
RANDOLPH  BROS., 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Best  &  Cheapest 


Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin* 

Biicli an’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw- worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York* 

‘  AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  laws  1810  —  Chapter  319,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LI1IJTAKD,  M.1».V.S., 

_ Uean  of  !He  Faculty. 

FARMER’S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

By  Prof.  I.  LAW,  Cornell  University,  Itliaca,N.  Y. 

“The  best  work  oil  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language.” — Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  tor  ig3. 

THE  “POULTRY  WORLD,” 

Hartford,  Conn.,  is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent. 
Vol.  7  begins  January,  1878.  Order  the  best  oi  poultry  month¬ 
lies.  It  is  original,  fresh,  and  practical,  always.  $1.25  a  year. 
Only  75  cents  ext  ra  gives  every  subscriber  12  Splendid 
Fowl  Cliromos,  annually !  Every  poultrynian  should 
have  this  excellent  Monthly.  Now  Is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1878! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 

also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  (52  numbers)  post  paid.  Or,  both 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

H.  H.  St  oddard,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  SHEEP  MAN  WANTED.— I  have  an  Improved 
Farm  of  320  acres  to  rent,  for  from  3  to  5  years,  and  a 
Flock  of  Sheep  to  let  on  Shares  for  same  length  of  time. 
None  but  a  practical  Shepherd  and  Farmer  need  apply.  Capi¬ 
tal  required,  $1,000  to  $1,500.  The  best  of  references  given 
and  required.  Address  B.  J.  G.  Bettelheim,  Brookfield,  Mo. 

Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book~$2.50 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book ,  (the  former  edition  of  the 
present  volume),  has  been  one  of  the  standard  farmers’ 
hand-books  for  twenty  years  ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book,  but  as  its  author,  Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  could  not  give 
time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by  his  brother, 
Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer  of  Erie 
county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd-Book. 
The  present  edition  of  the  work  is  greatly  enlarged, 
and  full  of  suggestions  from  the  rich  experience  of  its 
editor  and  reviser,  and  is  called  the  NEW  AMERI- 


Patented  May  28th,  1878 . 


The  Patent  Self-Acting  Cow  Milker  M’fg  Co. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  cow  should  have  one  of  our  wonderful  Milkers. 
A  child  can  use  them.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  $2.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  the  Cow,  containing  sectional 
views  of  a  cow’s  teats  and  bag  dissected  and  scientifically  explained,  by 
Drs .  White  and  Wilson  of  this  city.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

ORO.  KING,  President. 
Office,  5T5  Broadway,  New  York. 


S-DO-IT 


for  2  stamps— SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  "Amateur's  Man¬ 
ual,"  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 
“ Breeding  and  Management,"  or  thorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  ets.,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  Jersey  Cattle, 
Berkshire  Pigs,  Shepherd  Dogs,  Lt.  and  Dir.  Brahmas,  P. 
Rocks,  Houdan  and  Leghorn  Fowls,  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
Pekin  Ducks  bred  and  for  sale.  Quality  is  1st  class. 

I,  K  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass, 

Rock  Maple  Stock  &  Poultry  Farm. 

Plymouth  Hocks  mul  White  African  Ban¬ 
tams.  Pure  premium  stock  for  sale  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Remit  money  through  Post  Office  Order  or  Regis- 
tered  Letter.  GEO.  H.  RATHBUN,  Wlllimantic,  Conn. 

Brown  Leghorn  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 

I  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chicle, after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Eins worth.  Pa.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CAMTT0WLSrRED~lmSH 

SETTERS, 

and  Show  Carrier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  Pork.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  ;  also 
Thorough-bred  Hounds,  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them, 

HICJHEST  CI.ASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  Buff,  and  While 
Cochins,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Iloudans,  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  1!.  It.  G.  Bantams.— Pekin, 
Aylesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks.— My  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  new,  navel, 
practical,  and  useful  circular. 

_ GEO,  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  TURKEYS,  CHICKS,  AND 

MOUliTINCr  FOWLS, 

During  Summer  and  early  Fall  months  will  go  safely 
through  the  summer  diseases  and  weakness  and  come  out 
in  splendid  condition  for  market  and  as  winter  layers,  if 
given  occasionally  the  “Imperial  Egg  Food.”  Sold 
by  Agricultural  Stores,  Seedsmen,  Grocers,  dec.  Packages 
sent  pre-paid  for  50c.  and  S 1 .00.  25  pound  kegs  by  freight  for 
$6.25.  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors. 

P.  O.  Box  103,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FINE  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Magranc’s  Light  Brahmas,  also  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge 
Cochins,  and  Silver-Laced,  White  Booted,  and  Japanese 
Bantams.  Bronze,  and  domesticated  Wild  Turkeys. 

Our  reputation  as  judges  and  breeders  is  ample  guarantee 
for  excellence  of  our  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  $3  per  13. 

MAGRANE  &  FAIRSEBVICE, 
104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Sra&TsiB¥POULTRYEAlMl 

Eggs  from  the  following  varieties  at  $3.00  per  setting. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Pat.  Cochins,  Black  Cochins, 

White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas. 

A  Photograph  of  the  finest  Poultry  House  in  the  U.  S.,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cts. 

W.  G.  TRACY, 

Towancla,  Fa. 

"  C^QyTLBElf^ 


Automatic  Cow-Milker. 

I  have  the  best  and  simplest  milker  in  the  world,  made  alB 
of  pure  silver.  It  is  easily  kept  clean,  and  has  no  flexible  or 
rubber  tubes  to  sour  and  spoil  the  milk  in  warm  weather. 

It  is  easily  applied,  and  can  be  seen  while  milking  that 
every  teat  is  flowing. 

Will  milk  sore  or  short  teats,  or  kicker. 

Fractious  cows  become  very  gentle  by  the  use  of  my  milker. 
It  is  the  cheapest,  best,  and  only  perfect  milker. 

It  never  gets  out  of  order— never  wears  out. 

It  will  milk  any  cow  very  quick. 

Price  $3.00  per  set:  two  sets,  $5.00.  Single  Tubes,  75  cents. 
Full  directions.  Agents  wanted  for  everv  County  in  rack 
State.  WM.  F.  ELY,  P.  O.  Box  226, 

_ _ _ Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 

Have  Ho  More  Hog  Cholera  I 

These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this- 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send, 
for  circular. 

VV.  G.  LEWIS, 
Framingham,  Mass, 

PIGS. 

Hall  Bros.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  breeders  of  purePoland- 
Ciiina,  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  and  Essex  Pigs.  Prices  moderate- 
aud  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ESSEX  "SWINE. 

Pigs  two  to  five  months  old,  in  pairs  or  trios,  not  akin . 
Sows,  five  to  eight  month  old.  Boars,  fit  for  service.  Young- 
Sows  in  pig,  or  Sows  two  to  three  years  old.  All  must  be- 
sold  to  close  out  my  entire  Stock.  Prices  very  low. 

J.  S.  GILES,  Apalachin,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

r  ii  . . .  . . . . 

Elegant  Illustrated  Breeder’s  manual 

law.  S0  and  Catalogue  of  Cattle.  Sheep. 

Ba  JB  §1  Agf  ns  and  Poultry.  Mailed  free  to 

il  a  all,  48  pages,  containing  much 

I  SS  ’SfariPa  useful  information,  many  prac- 

“  ™  —  "1™l_  tical  Hints,  and  full  description  of 

ail  the  breeds. 

150  of  as  fine,  well-marked,  high  pedigreed,  young  Berk- 
sliires  as  can  be  found  in  America.  All  fit  for  exhibition 
at  coming  shows.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  South¬ 
down,  Cotswold,  and  Leicester  Lambs  and  Yearl¬ 
ings  are  unsurpassed. 

BENSON,  MAUI/E  &  CO., 

223  Cliurcli  St.,  Philadelphia. 

POLAND  CHINA  OR  M1SSE  HOGS. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co., Ghi©p 

Breeder-  and  Shipper-  of  Cotswold  Sheep, 
Magic  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 

the  leading  kinds  of  Fancy  Poultry, 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 

JERSEY  RED  SWINE.  PIGS,  BEST  STO’CK. 
Price  List  free.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 

Moor-estowu,  N.  J. 

CHESTER  WHITES, 

PREMIUM  HEADQUARTERS  STOCK. 

Also,  Improved  Yorkshire  ami  Berkshire 
Pigs,  all  ages.— Thoroughbred  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
Calves,  “ deep  butter  and  milk  strains ,”  a  specialty. — 
Scotch  Shepherd  and  other  Dogs,  bred  and  tor  sale  by 
FRANCIS  MORRIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAN  FARM  BOOK.  Originally  by  Richakd  L.  Al¬ 
len,  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Swine  Husbandry . SI. 75 

A  most  valuable  Practical  Manual  for  the  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Management  of  Swine,  and  the  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases.  While  written 
from  a  Western  breeder's  standpoint,  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  is  by  no  means  limited  to  any  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  fullest  and  freshest  compendium 
relating  to  Swine  Breeding  yet  offered.  By  F.  D. 
Coburn,  a  Western  Practical  Farmer  and  Breeder. 

Harris  on  the  Pig . ..$1.50 

The  points  of  the  various  English  and  American  breeds 
are  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
using  thorough-bred  males  clearly  shown.  The  work  is 
equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who  keeps  but  few  pigs, 
and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale.  By  Joseph 
Harris,  author  of  “Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,” 
#  etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12iho. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Bigs,  Toulouse, Bremen, Hong  Kong, 
White  China  and  Wild  Geese,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
Pekin  and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White 
Turkeys,  Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other 
Fowl, ’Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c..  at  low 
prices.  Best  Breeds. of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Guinea  Pigs.  White  Mice.  &c.  Song  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  Shetland  Ponies.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Newfoundland  Pups  for  sale.-— Deer,  and  Swan  wanted. 


A  FEW  SPLENDID 

AYRSHIRE  RULES 

for  sale.  One  and  two  years  old,  from  the 

BEST  OF  DAIRY  STOCK. 

Also  Cows  and  Heifers;  South-Down  Sheen,  and  Berkshire 
Hogs,  Collie  Dogs,  and  While  Dorking  Fowls. 

_  WM.  CROZIEK,  Nortiiport,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  JERSEY  BULLS. 

The  time  for  breeders  and  dairv  farmers  to  purchase  is 
the  present.  I  offer  for  sale  12  JERSEY  BULLS,  from  11 
months  to  26  months  old.  All  were  sired  by  my  bulls 
"Pierot  2d”  or  “  Pierot  7tli.”  No  better  sires  exist.  All 
are  from  cows  of  large  butter  yield.  All  have  beautiful 
colored  coats  and  skins,  and  several  are  solid  fawn,  with 
black  points.  All  are  able  to  serve  cows  at  once.  Five  of 
them  are  subject  to  entry  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Register.  Of 
course  thev  must  be  gilt-edged.  Lowest  price,  $100 ;  high¬ 
est  price,  $200. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


| 


THAT 

HOG- OF  MINE, 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  A 
POPULAR  AUTHOR, 

Sample  copy  mailed  free. 
Address, 

H.  W.  HILL  &  Co., 
Decatur,  Ill. 

T>  OCR’S  IMPROVED  TETHER  consists  of  one  combined 
_IAi  swivel  and  stake, 25  ft.  imported  German  chain,  1  Rock's 
Improved  N  eck  Strap  with  pat.  lock-snap  hook.  Price,  $5.95. 


THOROUGHBRED  Cattle,  Sheep.  Hogs,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Dogs.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Free.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  <t  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1890. 221  Church  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


I®”  FRIENDS !  If  yon  are  in  any  way  Interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  vou  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
_ _ _  A,  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Self- Milking  Apparatus. 

(Trade  Mark  Registered  in  the  U.  S.,  July  30,  1878.) 

This  is  the  Original  English  Cow-Milker, 
Imported  by  Mr.  William  Crozier,  of  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  and  described  in  the  Editorial 
columns  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
June,  1878. 

The  attention  of  Cow-keepers,  Farmers,  and  Dairymen  is 
called  to  the  NKW  SELF-MILKING  APPARATUS.  This 
Apparatus  or  Cow  Milker,  lias  been  tested  by  a  large  number 
of  practical  Agriculturists,  Dairymen,  &c. ;  and,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  merited  high  encomiums  and  commendations,  for  its 
adaptability  and  wonderful  rapidity  in  the  Milking  of  Cows. 
It.  is  considered  one  of  the  most  invaluable  aud  useful  Ma¬ 
chines  yet  invented. 

Amongst  its  many  advantages  are — 

1st — It  is  SELF-ACTING,  easy  of  application  ;  and  can  be 
used  by  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  Milking. 

2nd— It  will  Milk  any  Cow  in  FOUR  Minutes  effectually, 
and  its  use  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Cow  than  Hand-Milking. 

3rd— It  is  a  great  boon  in  the  case  of  Sore  or  Corded  Teats. 

4th— Its  Usefulness,  Simplicity,  Saving  of  Time,  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  Durability,  and  Cheapness,  prove  it  to  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  adjunct  to  a  Dairy,  and  it  has  only  to 
become  better  known  to  be  universally  used. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  for  $5.  Printed 
Instructions  accompany  eacli  Machine. 

All  infringements  will  be.  vigorously  prosecuted. 

MILK  TUBES. 

COW-KEEPERS  should  not  be  without  one  of  these,  as  they 
are  invaluable  for  sore  or  Corded  Teats. 

PRICE  $1.00  each. 

WM.  CROZIER,  Northport,  I„.  I.,  IV.  Y. 


WHEAT 


Sample  free.  8400  worth 
BLOODED  STOCK  GIVEN 
as  premiums.  W.  Atleo  Bur- 
peoi  Co.,  221  Church  St.,  Phil.,  Pa. 


New  1st  prize 

AUSTRALIAN 
Wheat.  Best  in 
the  world. 


THE  LILY 

BUTTER  WORKER 

We  guarantee  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  Machine  in  the  world. 
No  hard  labor.  Mixes  the  salt 
thoroughly,  and  takes  all  the 
milk  out.  with  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes’  work.  Circulars  sent  on 
application. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

Successor  to  Henderson  &  Co., 

316  Raee  St^JPhila..  Pa. 


CL i 


RUTTER 
Dto  CO  Loll 


Self-Recoimendii  ctrarn. 

Extraordinary  Offer. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  churn,  we  will 
send  you  one  to  try,  and  if  it  gives  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  you  can  remit  us  the 

8 rice  of  the  churn  less  the  freight ;  and 
'  not,  yon  can  return  the  churn  to  us, 
at  our  expense.  Address 

BLUST  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 

BESSEL’S  PATENT  BUTTER  POOLER. 

The  best  and  most  conveni¬ 
ent  refrigerator  ever  invent¬ 
ed,  being  made  of  porous  un- 
giazed  earthenware,  and  is 
both  simple,  durable,  and 
cheap.  It  operates  without 
cost,  using  only  water,  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  warm 
climates.  Sample  boxed  and  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
$1.00.  For  circular  aud  further  information  address 

AUGUSTUS  REEVE, 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  3o  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  UK  ID, 

6  N.  Kigliteentlx  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


GOO©  MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  the  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  the 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk,  in 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers.  Retail  price  $2. 
For  further  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

H.  J,  SADLER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  LANCASTER  BUTTER  CARRIER, 

with  a  cup  for  each  print,  will  deliver  print  butter  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  perfect  shape.  Also  carriers  without  cups,  for  square 
or  oblong  prints.  Prices  low. 

Can  now  furnish  Initial  Stamps  for  printing  butter, 
any  Initial  or  Initials  to  order.  Sent  by  mail.  Prices  and 
circulars  on  application. 

K.  I„  RESH,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Made  to  sell  at,  Highest  Price:  will  take 
Premiums.  Dairv  Receipt-Book  free. 
Address.  Mrs.  B.  SMITH,  P.O.  Box  1954, 
72  N  Fourth  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  AET  OF 

GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING. 

By  CHARLES  BALTET. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  is  the  most  complete  work  on  Grafting— including 
Budding— in  any  language,  and  though  the  American  propa¬ 
gator  may  not  need  to  use  many  of  the  processes  here 
described,  it  is  well  for  him  to  know  about  them.  We  know 
of  no  other  work  that  is  so  full  on  this  method  of  propaga¬ 
tion  in  all  its  varieties.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING-, 

2%  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men, 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Trochar  and 
Cannula  to  he  used  in  ringing  a  bull,  and  on 
page  13  (January)  and  page  97  (March)  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1873  (copies  of 
which  may  be  got  from  this  office  for  15  cents 
each)  we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
-  —  .  in  relieving  lioven  in  cattle.  These  ar- 
l|r  tides  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
||  Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
II  kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple- 
j||  ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
I  to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
Uul  herewith  a  small  engraving  of  ttie  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them  from  dealers 
can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid,  for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A. 

Sportsman’s 

Miniature 

Library 

For  sio. 


On  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  we  will  send,  post  paid,  the  following  8  standard  works,  comprising  a  little 
library  by  themselves. 


Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting, 
Schley’s  Partridge  and  Pheasant  SStooting. 
Bumsted’s  On  the  Wing. 

Batty’s  Slow  to  Bunt  and  Trap. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 
Gould’s  How  to  «  amp  Out. 

Parloa’s  Camp  Cookery. 

Wallace’s  Guide  to  the  Adirondacks. 


LOGOMACHY. 

WAK  OF1  WORDS. 

A  most  useful  as  well  as  entertaining  game  for  young  and  old  on  the  construction  of  words.  It  can  be  playec, 
by  three  or  more  persons.  Every  game  played  is  as  good  as  a  “  spelling  lesson  ”  for  Children.  Add  it  to  your 


camp  outfit. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 
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Handsomely  mounted  (foldin' 

Ditto,  with  bone  counters 

Delivered  free  by  mail  or  otherwise  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  additional. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TEAS  REDUCED 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  THE  REST. 

Send  for  our  New  Reduced  Price  List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN'  TEA  COMPANY. 

P.  O.  Uox  5643.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


I  RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES!? 
A  Sure  investment !  ! 

BUY  LAND  OP 

|  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY.' 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best 
I  in  the  world  ;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
I  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
I  own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win-  | 
Iters!  Bong  Summers!  Come  and  see. 

I  Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  IT.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  j 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


FARM  FOR  SAliE,  in  Maryland,  170  acres,  $5,000 ;  half 
cash  ;  good  neighborhood.  Healthful,  desirable,  accesi- 
ble  to  best  markets  by  water  and  rail.  Address, 

RENNET,  79  Franklin  Street,  N.  Y. 

T71  A  T>  IVY C  _ Delaware  Fmit  and  Garden  Farms 

_T  xSL.AAi.TAk?*  at  low  prices. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Pel. 

Fruit  farms,  desirably  located,  with  crops  of 
Reach  and  other  fruits  now  growing,  at  $1,000  to  $1,500 
each.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


HOW  TO  GET  THEM  in  the  best  part  of  the  state.  6.000,000 
acres  for  sale.  For  a  copy  of  the  “Kuiiniin  Pacific  Home¬ 
stead,”  address  S.  J.  Gilmore,  Land  Com'r,  Saliua,  Kansas. 

IPAVA  NURSERIES. 

Splendid  Stock  and  Low  Prices. 

Send  for  Wliolesile  or  Retail  Price  Lists, 

ADDRESS,  LESLIE  &  McCUNE,  Ipava,  Ills. 

WITHOUT  A  RIVAL!! 

TURF,  FIELD  AND  PLUM. 

its  reports  of  Racing  and  Trotting  events,  Shooting, 
and  all  other  manly  sports,  are  the  most  complete  and  re¬ 
liable.  Each  department  Is  conducted  by  gentlemen  of 
ability.  The  paper  is  read  by  tens  of  thousands  every  week, 
while  Turf  Associations,  Agricultural  Societies,  Stock 
Breeders  and  Clubs  preserve  and  bind  their  copies.  As  a 
general  advertising  medium,  the  TURF,  FIELD  AND 
FARM  is  not  surpassed  by  any  publication  in  America. 

Mari  Pnllications  on  the  Horse,  Fieii 
Snorts,  &c, 

American  Stud  Book  (Bruce),  3  vols . $30.00 

Forester’s  Horse  of  America  (revised  by  Messrs. 

Bruce),2vo!s .  10.C0 

The  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  Field  (Stonehenge  ,  1  vol.  4.00 
American  Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar  for  1870, 

1871, 1872, 1873,  1874, 1875,  and  1876,  each  vol .  2.00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture  (a  treatise  on  Handling 

Trotters),  1  vol .  3.00 

New  American  Hand-Book  (a  thorough  Farmer's 

Guide) .  2.50 

American  Rowing  Almanac  and  Oarsman’s  Pocket 

Companion,  1873,  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  each .  50 

Magnificent  Steel  Engravings  (12  x  16)  of  celebrated 
Horses,  Price  50  cents  each. 

"  TURF,  FIELD  AND  FARM,” 

For  Sale  by  Newsdealers  Throughout 
the  World. 

Send  stamp  for  new  Catalogue  of  other  Books,  Engrav¬ 
ings,  and  Premium  Lists.  Our  list  comprises  the  very  best 
books  upon  Horses,  Cattle,  Farming,  Gardening,  Poultry, 
Fishing,  and  Field  Sports. 

Address  TURF,  FIELD  AND  FARM, 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York, 


WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WORLD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIN'D  MILL  00,,  Beloit, Wis. 

HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 

TWO  DIPLOMAS 
by  the  CENTENNIAL 
JUDGES. 

Every  machine  warranted  to 
be  well  made  of  good  material; 
to  do  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
wind;  to  be  perfectly  self- 
regulating;  to  possess  more 
power,  and  to  be  more  reliable 
than  any  other  wind-mill 
made.  Each  piece 
is  fitted  and  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  a 
stranger  can  put  the 
mill  up,  using  onr 
drawings  and  print¬ 
ed  instructions  for 
a  guide. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  “A”  and  Price  List. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  I JLiI,. 

The  Old  Reliable  Banner  Wind  Mill, 

The  most  substantial,  efficient,  nnd  economical  wind  en¬ 
gine  made.  Has  latest  improvements.  Circulars  free. 

IV.  P.  MIX,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Avenue,  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

U  N I VERSAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  for  the  house  or 

for  out-door  wells  of  any 

depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  iorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
tile  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  lie  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  PEEP  WEI, I, 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug:  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  baud  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lM-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
mati  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Ckas.  W.  Newton, 
150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunbam,  Car¬ 
l-lean  <&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  "Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

EIIIE,  3?iA. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
]> riven  Well*  and  selling  Licenses  tinder 
the  established  American  Driven  Well 
Paient,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &,  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. _ 

Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  FEED-MILL  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  the  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
r*  and  Judges  Report.  Pay  for  itself  in  a 
ije  few  weeks.  I).  KAHNWEILKR, 

120  Centre  St..  New  York. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Comjaiiy,  of  Watertown,  N,  T, 

Capital  $200.00'i.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


C,  F,  A,  HIMCHS, 

29, 3 1  &  33  Park  Place. 

New  York. 

Proprietor  of  all  the  Patents 
MANUFACTURER  OF  THE 

ST.  GERMAIN 

STUDENT  LAMP. 

Original  &  Only  Genuine. 

Buy  no  lamp,  unless  you 
find  my  name  on  the  chim¬ 
ney  holder. 

The  best  made  lamp. 

“  “  “  wick. 

“  “  “  shade. 

“  “  “  chimney. 

All  with  trademark. 

New  Cut-off.  Enlarged 
Reservoir.  New  Decora¬ 
tions.  Illustrated  Price-list. 


Farnham  Iiproiefl  Woven  fire  Bed 


The  most  beautiful,  durable,  and  elastic  spring  ever 
invented,  needing  but  a  blanket  or  light  mattress  to  make 
them  luxuriant.  Especially  adapted  to  warm  climates. 
Hotels,  Steamers,  and  Hospitals,  will  find  them  just  what 
they  need.  Vermin  will  not  live  in  them. 

Woven  of  fine  wire,  it  adjusts  itself  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  being  a  perfect  support. 

For  the  testimony  ol  one  who  has  thoroughly  tested  them, 
see  Oct.  No.,  1877,  of  this  paper.  We  manufacture  all  kinds 
of  Woven  Wire  Beds  for  Hospitals  to  order. 

J.  W.  Mason  &  Co.,  375  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  are  my  wholesale 
agents.  Price  of  full  size,  delivered,  $12. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

HIRA3I  BUCKINGHAM, 
CUestel-,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturer. 

The  latest,  most  simple,  and 
Important  Patent  invention  ever 
made  is  the 

“  HAND  MOTOR” 

FOE 

Sewing  Machines. 

Work  can  he  done  as  fast  by 
hand  as  by  foot,  enabling  weak 
females  to  Sew  witli  ease  and 
comfort.  This  “  UIFE  PRE¬ 
SERVER”  can  be  attached  to 
most  all  Sewing  Machines  at 
small  expense.  It  works  equally  well  by  foot  as  by  hand. 
Several  persons  have  expressed  willingness  to  have  these 
In  their  dwelling  houses,  when  they  would  not  suffer  the 
FOOT  MOTOR  to  be  there.  Here  is  a  good  opportunity 
to  make  money  by  purchasing  at  wholesale  and  to  retail  to 
families.  For  sale  Dy 

JAMES  BANCROFT,  Manager. 

ATHENS,  GEORGIA. 

2d  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED. 

The  Sportsman’s  Library 

of  STANDARD  BOOKS, 

Containing  Brief  Descriptions  of  nearly 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  BOOKS  upon 
Out-door  Sports  and  Amusements, 
and  Illustrated  with  a  great 
Number  of  Spirited  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  Game  Birds,  Fish, 
Horses,  etc.,  many  of 
them  Drawn  from  Fife. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  sportsman ;  every  one  flush¬ 
ing  to  acquire  the  art  of  Shooting,  or  to  obtain  information 
regarding  Game  Birds,  Fish,  Horses,  Guns,  and  Equipments. 
—Bon.  N.  P.  Stanton,  President  National  Rifle  Association. 

A  handsome  compilation,  the  demand  for  which  is  grati¬ 
fying  evidence  of  an  increase  of  interest  in  manly  pastimes. 
—Col.  Wm.  C.  Church,  Editor  Army  and  Envy  Journal. 

A  complete  compendium.  Contains  all  the  best  and  reli¬ 
able  books  on  these  interesting  topics,  also  characteristics  of 
birds,  fishes,  dogs,  etc.  Natural  history  also  finds  its  place. 
—Forest  and  Stream. 

A  welcome  and  much  needed  publication,  telling  where  to 
find  good  text  books  upon  this  or  lhat  sport —  Geo.  S. 
Schermerhorn,  Jr.,  Secretary  National  Rifle  Association. 

Send  three-cent  Postage  Stamp  for 
a  Sample  Copy  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  BROAD  WAV,  NEW  YORK. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and.  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Baltet’s  Grafting  and  Budding .  .  1  75 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnara’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . . .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  0  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys, .  1  50 

Flax  Cul  ture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

Flint  (Charles  L.i  on  Grasses .  2  50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Loring’s  Farm-Y"ard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . • . paper.,  30c.:  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols..  each .  150 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [18781 .  30 

Rilev  s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe's  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener's  Text-Book .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough . .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  lTankee  Farming .  l  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols . 4  50 

Ville’c  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry, 8vo  edition  . 2  50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  ami  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buchanan’s  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  WTine  Making....  75 

Buel’s  Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  1  50 

Buist's  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit-Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Field’3  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  I  50 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture .  1  55 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  00 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1.00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.. .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  u0 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours .  1  50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship . 1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols..  . 30  00 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  L2ino .  150 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth. .  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  a  Medical  Point  of 

View . ." .  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book . 2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols .  5  00 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary . 2  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  50 

Horses  and  Hounds .  80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law's  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Rai  ey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  O') 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book . 1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable*  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . Id  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2.... 20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  op  the  Horse .  1  50 


Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 2mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali!  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Siewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual .  1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market. ...pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Lewis’  Practioal  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  . .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  .  9  CO 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  5q 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.  New .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 
Bicknell's  Stables,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Details .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  i  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crotf’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  0  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  G  00 

Cupper’s  Stair-Builder .  2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  4  00 

Gould's  American  Stair-Builders  Guide . 3  00 

Gould’s  Carpeuter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . 3  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-Buildings  and  Fences .  4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn- Yard .  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder .  . 10  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . . '. ....  5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  end  Builders'  Guide .  1  00 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1.50 

Rural  Church  Architecture . .  4  00 

Weidenmaun’s  Beautifving  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  21  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward's  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings _ 1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1*2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Miscellaneous. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’ Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Club  List  and  Sportsman's  Glossary .  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanshin .  5  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot . .  1  25 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover.  &  Trap  Shooting.  New  Edition.  2  00 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures... .  25 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth..  75 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan . . .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual . . .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  .  1  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  3  00 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium . ■  75 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Dead  Shot:  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses .  I  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mysteiw  of  Metropolisville. . .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C .)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  00 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . 2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo...  2  00 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . . . . . . .  50 


.paper,  25c. ;  cloth. . 


Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual . 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint . 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifle  Marksmanship . 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide... 
Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4  ; 

Colored  Engravings . 

Harris'  Talks  on  Manures . 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  . 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plaids 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds .  on  nor  •> 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing _ 

Home  Cook-Book . 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c  ;  cloth . 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens . 

How  I  made  $350  a  Y'ear  by  my  Bees . 

How  to  Make  Candy . 

How  lo  Use  the  Pistol . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  its  Uses . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book.. paper,  40c _ cloth . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture . 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide . 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England . 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming . . . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  I  riend . 

Norris'  American  Angler. . 

Norris’ American  Fish  Culture . 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting . 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book . 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects . 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope . . 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction . 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.;  cloth.... 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague . 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  ours . 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator . 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  Stairs. .. 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture . 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen . 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . : 

Texas  ;  the  Coming  Empire . 

The  Rifle:  Its  Theory  and  Practice . 

Ville's  Chemical  Manures . 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  . 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  ana  Health . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  ana  Earth  Sewage . . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses 

Waring's  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns . 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages.... 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book . 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice . 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies . 

Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Free  Saw . . 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets . 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . 

IN  STOCK: 

A veling’s  Carpentry  and  Joinery . . .  l  25 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  W  at.er  Service .  3  00 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  oil  Fruits,  Flow  ers,*  Farming  2  00 
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Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion 

Building  Construction . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings..... 

Cook’s  Injuiious  Insects  of  Michigan 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Cones'  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3  00 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Darwin's  Variations  of  Animals  anu  plants.  2Vols .  5  CO 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  50 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics . 15  00 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow .  20 

Greeley’s  Wliat  1  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Ho  r  s .  4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hill  on  the  Dog .  6  00 

Holly's  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country .  4  00 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary .  3  50 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc .  60 

Kenrick’s  American  Silk  Grower’s  Guide .  1  25 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  l  50 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee .  1  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat .  1  75 

Linsley’s  Morgaii  Horses . 3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping .  90 

Mayhew's  Blank:,  for  Book-Keeping .  1  20 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country . 4  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 1  75 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  3  00 

Pratt’s  Horses  Friend .  4  50 

Randolph’s  Parlor  Gardener .  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Carden .  2  50 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers .  2  50 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture .  3  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Reemelin's  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture  (English) .  3  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waiers .  3  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Tanner’s  First  Principles  of  Agrieuture .  45 

Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book .  5  00 

Trapper’s  Guide .  1  50 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  iFesquet) .  1  25 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wax  Flowers  and  How’  to  Make  Them .  2  00 

Williams’ Window  Gardening  .  1  50 

Wildwood's  Hand-Book  for  Young  Sporlsmen .  25 

Window  Gardener,  (Randi .  75 

Youmans’ Household  Science .  1  75 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF  RURAL  ROOFS. 

Send  a  three-cent  postage  stamp  for  our  new  Illustrat¬ 
ed  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Books  oil  all 
Branches  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  etc. 


[September, 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


FOOD  FROM  THE  FAR  WEST 


OE 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


TV i til  Special  Reference  to  llie  Beef  Production  and  Importa¬ 
tion  of  Dead  Meal  from  America  to  Great  Britain, 

By  JAMES-  MACDONALD, 

Author  of  “  The  Highland  Society's  Prize  Essays  on  Agriculture,"  etc. 

T!iis  is  an  interesting  Volume  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  presenting  the 
observations  and  experiences  of  an  educated  Englishman,  who  spent  a  long  time  among 
the  prairie  farms  and  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories. 

Those  who  contemplate  going;  West,  either  to  see  the 
country  or  to  settle,  and  those  who  desire  information  regard¬ 
ing  Sheep  and  Cattle  raising  will  find  this  a  specially 
valuable  volume. 

12mo.  PRICE.  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  book  will  bo  sent  to  the  trade  at  our  usual  terms. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


(CAIMEPiSLlG-Kr  OF  1070.1 


NEW  CHAMPION  REAPER. 

Operated  be  the  same  marvelous  movement  which  lias  made  the  NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER 
such  a  wonderful  success.. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  these  machines  is  the  NEW  MECHANICAL  MOVEMENT  far  driving  the 
knife-.  It  possesses  more  strength  and  durability  than  any  of  the  best  systems  of  gearing  heretofore  in  use  for  this 
purpose,  and  does  away  with  nearly  all  the  uolse  and  friction  common  thereto:  the  direct  results 
being  extreme  lightness  of  draft,  and  greatly  increased  cutting  power. 

Reapers  and  Mowers  will  be  on  exhibition  this  fall  at  many  of  the  County, 
District  and  State  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces. 

From  every  Fair  and  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  which  it  was  presented  last  season,  the  New 
Champion  bore  away,  with  only  two  exceptions,  the  First  Honors  The  lied  Ribbons. 

Do  not  purchase  a  Reaper  or  Mower  until  you  have  examined  the  NEW  CHAMPION  at  your  Fair  this  fall. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  «fc  Iielley-,  The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder, 
Mitchell  A  Co.,  Springfield.  <).;  and  The  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Tails  oil 


Stockbridge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 


Wheat  Manure(2u0totiooii)s.p.acre), p.  ton  $45. 

Tills  famous  Stockbridge  manure  has  produced  from  25  to 
40  bushels  Wheat  per  acre,  depending  on  soil,  season,  &c 
It  is  too  strong  to  be  sown  in  the  drill  with  the  seed,  unless 
it  is  extended  with  three  times  as  much  dirt  or  plaster.  The 
better  way  is  to  sow  it  broadcast  just  after  the  land  is 
plowed,  and  work  it  into  the  soil  with  the  harrow. 

For  Rye  (200  to  400  lbs  per  acre),  per  ton  $45. 

This  has  produced  from  20  to  35  bushels  Rye,  and  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  Apply  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  Wheat.  Two  Rye  fields,  5 acres  in  all,  yielded  two 
tons  Straw  and  32 1  -  bushels  of  Grain  per  acre.  Sturtevant 
Bros.,  Mass. 


Seed  i  rig  Down  for  1  acre,  400  to800  lbs..  $50  p.ton. 

This  will  give  a  better  “  catch  ”  than  stable  manure,  and 
is  as  lasting,  providing  the.  same  value  is  used.  It  contains 
no  weed  seeds  ;  and  enough  from  2  to  5  acres  may  be  hauled 
at  one  load.  If  your  field  is  som.  distance  from  the  barn, 
or  hard  to  reach,  use  tills  fertilizer. 

Bowker's  Crain  Phosphate,  per  ton. 

Made  especially  for  Wheat,  but  appli-able  to  Rye,  Oats. 
Barley,  and  Buckwheat.  Quantify  applied  from  2n0  to  COO 
lbs  per  acre,  according  to  condition  of  soil.  A  liberal 
discount  made  on  large  purchases. 


Also  for  sale  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Animal  Meal  for  Fowls  and  Swine,  and  a  full  line  of  Poultry 
Feed.  E^Send  for  Pamphlets,  &c.,  free.  A  live  responsible  Agent  wanted  in  every  County  in  the 
Middle  States. 

W.  II.  BOWKER  &  CO.,  3  Park  Place,  New  York,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

House  Plans  for  Everybody. 

By  S.  B.  REED,  Architect. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED.  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


This  is  a  valuable  work  which  meets  the  wants  of  persons 
of  moderate  means,  and  we  predict  that  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  popular  architectural  books  ever  issued.  It  gives 
a  wide  range  of  design  from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to 
$8,000,  and  adapted  to  farm,  village,  and  town  residences. 
Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have  been  tested  by  practical 
workings.  They  provide  for  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  and 
give  a  large  share  of  what  are  called  Modern  Improvements. 


One  feature  of  the  work  gives  it  a  value  over  any  similar 
publications  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.  It  gives  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  every  article  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  cost  of  each  material  at  the  time  the 
building  was  erected,  or  the  design  made.  Even  if  prices 
vary  from  time  to  time,  one  can,  from  these  data,  ascertain 
within  a  few  dollars,  the  prohable  cost  of  constructing  any 
one  of  the  buildings  here  presented. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


BY 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Author  of  "Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  "Harris  on 
the  Pig,"  etc. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface. 

Chatter  1. — Farming  as  a  Business. 

Chapter  2.— What  is  Manure  ? 

Chapter  3. — Something  About  Plant-food. 

Chapter  4.— Natural  Manure. 

Chapter  5. — Swamp-Muck  or  Peat,  as  Manure. 

Chapter  6. — What  is  Potential  Ammonia. 

Chapter  7.— Tillage  as  Manure. 

Chapter  8.— Summer-Fallowing. 

Chapter  9.— How  to  Restore  Worn-out  Farms. 

Chapt.  10.— How  to  Make  Manure. 

Cuapt.  11. — The  Value  of  Manure  Depends  on  the  Food, 
Not  on  the  Animal. 

Chapt.  12.— Foods  which  Make  Rich  Manure. 

Chapt.  13. — Horse-Mannre  and  Farm-yard  Manure. 
Chapt.  14. — Fermenting  Manure. 

Chapt.  15.— Keeping  Manure  under  Cover. 

Ciiapt.  10. — An  English  Plan  of  Keeping  Manure. 

Chapt.  17.— Soluble  -Phosphates  in  Farm-yard  Manure. 
Chapt.  18. — How  the  Dyncon  makes  Manure. 

Chapt.  19.— How  John  Johnston  Manages  His  Manure. 
CHArT.  20. — My  Own  Plan  of  Managing  Manure. 

Chapt.  21. — The  Management  of  Manures — Continued. 
Chapt.  22. — Manure  on  Dairy-Farms. 

Chapt.  23. — Management  of  Manures  on  Grain-Farms. 
Chapt.  24. — The  Cheapest  Manure  a  Farmer  can  Use. 
Chapt.  25.— Dr.  Vcelcker’s  Experiments>on  Clover. 
Chapt.  26.— Experiments  on  Clover-Soils  from  Burcott 
Lodge  Farm,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Chapt.  27. — Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  Experiments  on  Wheat. 
Chapt.  28. — Lime  as  Manure. 

Chapt.  29. — Manures  for  Barley. 

Chapt.  30. — Manures  for  Oats. 

Chapt.  31. — Manures  for  Potatoes. 

Chapt.  32. — What  Crops  Should  Manures  he  Applied  to. 
Chapt.  33.— Manures  on  Permanent  Meadows  and 
Pastures. 

Chapt.  34. — Manures  for  Special  Crops. 

Chapt.  35.— Manures  for  Gardens  and  Orchards. 

Chapt.  36. — Different  Kinds  of  Manures. 

Chapt.  37.— Bone-Dust  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
Chapt.  38. — Special  Manures. 

Chapt.  39. — Value  of  Fertilizers. 

Appendix. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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W.  S.  BLUNT'S 

U  N  S  VERBAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  anil  are  for  Hie  house  or 
for  out-door  wells  of  any 
depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
□  on-lreezing  FIKEPUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizi-B,  from  If, '-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
■Western  Agency,  Chas.  W.  Newton, 
150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Pacific  Boast.  Agency.  Dunham,  Car- 
rican&f  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTUEKlt  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  "Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

ERIE,  IPiV. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL. 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
Wriven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  Aniericstu  I>riveu  Well 
leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

"  WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

_ NEW  YORK. _ 

HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 
by  the  CENTENNIAL 
JUDGES. 

Every  machine  warranted  to 
be  well  made  of  good  material; 
to  do  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
wind;  to  be  perfectly  self- 
regulating:  to  possess  more 
power,  and  to  he  more  reliable 
than  any  other  wind-mill 
made.  Each  piece 
is  fitted  and  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  a 
stranger  can  put  the 
mill  up,  using  our 
drawings  and  print¬ 
ed  instructions  for 
a  guide. 


Send  for 


CATALOGUE  “A” 


and  Price  List. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &.  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL.. 


WE  BU9LD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WORLD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  SO  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO.,  Beloit, Wis. 


The  Old  Reliable  Banner  Wind  Mill. 

The  most  substantial,  efficient,  and  economical  wind  en¬ 
gine  made.  Has  latest  improvements.  Circulars  free. 

I\  .  1*.  MIX,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Avenue,  Franklin  Co.,  Oliio. 

Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  FEED-MILL.  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters,  the  Oil-Mii Is  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  the  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  .Judges  Report;.  Pay  for  itself  in  a 
lew  weeks.  1).  K  AI1NWEILKR, 

120  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  I T. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  agaSnst 
tre  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  General  Manager, 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Manufacturers  of  Manures  for  Special  Crops,  Ground  Bone,  etc. 
Dealers  in  Peruvian  Guano. 

^“Experimental  Sets  of  Fertilizers  for  Testing  Soils— Price  $5,  per  set  of  four 
bags.— See  American  Agriculturist ,  August  number,  pages  282  and  311. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Muriate  of  Potash  (80  per  cent),  price  per  ton  at  retail,  $35.— Dissolved  Pure  Bone— Nitrate  of  Soda— 
_ _ Sulphate  of  Ammonia-Sulphuric  Acid,  etc.,  at  proportionately  low  prices. 


CITiYUEIjItiE  Tlio  NEW  G-iV-ME  dtt  -uns-ro-r  ,t  .th_ 

IT  AMUSES  THE  YOUNG  AND  INTERESTS  THE  OLD! 

THE  LATEST  NOVELTY  IN  THE  AMUSEMENT  WORLD 

66  CITADELLE.”  #  A  A  For  $1.00  we  will  send  to  any 

address  this  new  and  delightful 
Parlor  Game,  the  receiver  paying 
tlie  expressage. 

WARNER  &  CO., 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

DEALERS 

!A  New  Parlor  Game.  SEND  roR  circular. 
ENCOURAGE  HOME  AMUSEMENTS.  EVENINGS  MADE  JOYOUS- 

&  TOOLS.  THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 
Thousands  in  UBe.  Send  S  cents  for  circular  to 
EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  FARM  FORGES 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus- 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Danterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  bnterlainments.  74-page  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  free. 

McALLISTEU,  MY ’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  RAOINE  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  aM  Ornamental 

IRON  GOODS, 

Ferneries,  or  Wardian 
Cases,  Aquaria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets,  Plant 
Window  Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor, 
Bacine,  Wis. 

t®"Send  for  our  lllst’d  Catalogues. 

GREAT  REDUCTION!!! 

Branson  Knitting  Machines.  (Centennial  Award).  No.  452 
Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  G.  A.  Quimby,  Agent. 

l'BICE  LIST. 

No.  1  Machine,  60  Needle,  $10.00,  formerly  $20.00. 

No.  2  "  72  “  11.00,  “  22.00. 

No.  3  “  84  “  12.00,  “  24.00. 

No.  4  “  100  «  12.50,  “  25.00. 

(Six  extra  needles  sent  with  each  machine.) 

WYCKOFFS  COMBINATION  RULE. 


Especially  useful  to  Accountants,  Merchants,  Lawyers, 
Draughtsmen,  R.E.  Agents,  Teachers  and  Scholars. 

A  Ruler,  Paper-cutter,  Pen  or  Pencil-case,  Foot  Measure, 
Gauge  for  Lines  or  Money  Columns,  LETTER  SCALE, 
Square,  Protractor  for  Angles  or  Degrees,  combined  in  one 
durable  and  ornamental  article.  Circles,  Diagrams,  &c., 
maybe  describedbyusing  the  perforations.  Directions  with 
each  Rule.  Sold  by  all  Stationers,  News  &  Notion  Dealers. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Sent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  Price,  50  cents  (or  P.  O.  stamps.) 

PERRIS  &  BROWNE,  Sole  MTrs,  164  Fulton  St,  N.  Y. 

Marsh’s  Cylinder  Bed  Foot  Lathe. 

This  is  a  New  Lathe 
i-i  and  on  a  New  Pi, ax, 
.  —  having  a  Cylinder  Bed, 
winch  is  much  more 
simple  and  convenient 
than  the  old  style.  It 
lias  attachments  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  scroll  sawing, 
and  bracket  moulding, 
New,  Noyei,,  and  the 
Bust  Invented.  Man¬ 
ufactured  and  sold  by 
the  IS.  C.  MACH’Y  CO., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  pT-  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 


A 


GENTS  LOOK!  Catalogue  of  44:  Novelties  free, 
L  or,  with  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten. 
i Its, T,  J.  HASTINGS  &  ro..  Worcester.  Mass. 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c.,  <&c. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 
No.  379  Washington-st..,  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  Mtionct!  Dmk,  New  York  City. 


GENUINE  JEWELRY,  WATCHES,  DIA- 

MON  I)  S  (a  specialty).  Articles  in  Silver:  Jewelry  only 
in  gold  of  14  carats  and  upward.  No  deception  in  quality  or 
price.  Prices  reasonable.  Over  31)  years  at  the  same  place.. 

_-JLJL_S2UHiES;i97iFulWnaS^ 

WALTHAMJfVATCHES. 

Improved  in  Quality ,  but  no 
higher  in  price. 

After  this  date,  we  shall  sell  none  but  New  Model 
Waltham  Watches,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
In  our  New  Price  List. 

Every  one  concedes  that  genuine  W altii am  watches  are 
superior  to  all  others,  and  at  present  prices  they  are  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

IV  e  continue  to  send  single  watches  by  mail  or  express  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  remote,  without 
any  risk  to  the  purchaser. 

Price  List  sent  free  and  post-paid. 

Address,  HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  364  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

All  silver  cases  for  the  new  model  watches  are  made 
of  sterling  silver,  and  cases  as  well  as  movements  are 

$25  Breech-Loading* 

I  Double  Shot  Gum.  I 

■Warranted  genuine  English  twist  barrels,  com-| 

I  plete  with  100  Shells,  reloading  Tools,  Shell  Crimper,  i 
|  Cap  Extractor,  Powder  &  Shot  Measure,  and  Wad  I 
|  Cutter.  Sent  by  Express  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  I 
I  examining.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price  List  of  £ 
j  Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  and  Revolvers. 

HOMER  FISHER, 

260  Broadway,  New  York. 

. . . I . i . 

Take  it  Easy. 

Common-Sense  Chairs 
and  Stockers. 

With  or  without  Reading  Table.  For 
sale  by  the  trade.  Manufactured  by 
F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Price-list. 
I>e  earetul  that  the  chairs  are  stamp¬ 
ed  with  my  name  in  full ;  others  are  imitations. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EIHTIO.V 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Past  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 35  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

J’agevext  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GEUMAN  YH>lTIOI¥. 

Ordinary  Pag ex,  10  cents  per  lino,  each  insertion. 

Second  ('over  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page ,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

U2g?“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York? 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FOR  THE 


''arm,  GrarcLen,  and.  Household. 

“AGlilCULTUUE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  DSEFDL,  AN1»  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  M AN.”— Washington. 


«■  *  ..fts.Bte  tm  ■*  »  ■ 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
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2  5  mo. 
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1  11  mo. 
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4  10  mo. 

3  58  mo. 

3  46  mo 

3  34  mo. 

3  4  mo. 

30  Quart. 

19 

2  26  mo. 

2  14  mo. 

2  2  mo 

1  50  mo. 

1  20  mo. 

New  M’n 

25 

6  14  ev. 

6  2  ev. 

5  50  ev. 

5  38  ev. 

5  08  ev. 

Terms— Publishers’  Notices,  etc. 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of 
$1.60.  (For  15  months,  now,  $1.80.)*  pw 

[all  post  free.]  months. 


Three  Subscribers  one  year,  $4,  or  $1.33  each. 
Four  Subscribers  one  year,  S5,  or  $1.25  each. 
Five  Subscribers  one  year,  $6,  or  $1.20  each. 
Six  Subscribers  one  year,  $7,  or  $1.17  each. 
Seven  Subsci'ibers  one  year,  $8,  or  $1.14  each. 
Eight  Subscribers  one  year,  $9,  or  $1.12  each. 
Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post- 
free,  Only  $1  each . 


$1.65 

$1.55 

$1.45 

$1.40 

$1.35 

$1.30 

$1.25 


[*  These  15  month’s  terms  are  added  to  accommodate 
those  who  may  wish  to  begin  with  the  October  number, 
and  continue  through  1879,  a  period  of  fifteen  months.] 


2S?“  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ [^“Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  above  terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  X.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cents  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage  ;  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  130  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  hi  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each; 


or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50. _ Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 

Good  Things  Coming 

For  All. 

Useful,  Most  Desirable  Articles, 

TO  BE  HAD 

WITHOUT  MONEY, 

AND 

More  Easily  than  Ever  Before, 

First-rate  (best)  Sewirng  Ilaeltiues 

—  Table  Cutlery  —  Pocket  Knives 

—  Spring  Beds  —  Water-Throwers 

—  Tool-Holders  —  Guns  —  Pistols — 
Hlens  and  Boys  Pure  Ginn  Boots — 
Seed-Drills  -Seed-Sowers — Pianos, 
Household  Articles — Family  Games 

—  Amusing'  Things  for  Children  — 
Organs  —  Tool  Chests  —  Gold  Pens 

—  Pocket  Pencils  —  Writing  Desks 

—  Work  -  Boxes  —  Boys’  Wagons 

—  Bracket  Saws  —  Embroidery 
Frames  —  Good  Books  —  etc.,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  Reduction  in  subscription  prices, 
the  Publishers  intend  to  continue  their  long-established 
custom  of  sending  Valuable  Articles  as  acknow¬ 
ledgments,  or  Premiums  to  their  friends  who  take  the 
trouble  to  gather  and  forward  lists  of  new  and  old  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  American  A gricultuHst,  and  most  of  the 
articles  are  offered  for  a  less  number  of  subscribers  than 
ever  before,  even  at  the  reduced  terms.  It  will  therefore 
be  easy  for  any  one,  anywhere,  to  secure  one  or 
several  of  these  articles  free,  in  return  for  very  little 
time  and  trouble. 

A  few  of  these  articles  are  described  on  page  398. 
A  large,  Illustrated  Full  Descriptive  List  of  the  Pre¬ 
miums  offered  will  be  ready  on  October  1st,  or  soon 
after,  a  free  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  and 
every  one  desiring  it,  who  will  send  his  or  her  full  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  Postal,  and  say,  “Premium  List  Desired.” 


HOW  CAN  VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  BE  GIVEN,  WITH  THE 
PRESENT  REDUCED  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  ? 

Answer Our  Readers  are  only  asked  to  pay  for 
the  actual  cost  of  making  and  mailing  the  paper  to  them 
— not  all  of  that  even.  Good  advertisements  (only)  are 
inserted  for  the  three-fold  purpose,  of  furnishing  reliable 
business  information  to  the  readers,  of  supplying  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  cost  of  the  paper  not  met  by  subscriptions, 
and  for  a  reasonable  business  income  to  the  proprietors. 
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Increased  Circulation  brings  more  advertising  receipts. 
So  the  Publishers  pay,  out  of  the  advertising  receipts ,  pre¬ 
miums  to  those  who  assist  in  keeping  up  and  increasing 
the  number  of  subscribers. — More  circulation  also  m-ings 
more  readers  to  be  benefited  by  the  paper,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  gratifying  to  the  Editors. 

Instead  of  Cash  premiums,  the  Publishers  arrange  to 
supply  good,  useful,  desirable  articles,  which  they  buy  in 
large  quantities,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  cash  rates,  and 
pay  for  in  part  by  advertising.  In  this  way  they  can  give 
much  larger  premiums  than  they  could  in  cash,  while  the 
articles  are  just  as  valuable  as  money  to  those  receiving 
them,  even  more  so,  as  they  are  sure  of  being  reliable. 

It  is  a  good  thing  all  around:  The  Premium  receivers 
get  good  articles,  free-,  the  new  subscribers  brought  in  are 
set  to  reading  and  thinking,  which  pays  them  ;  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  good  articles  have  them  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  ;  the  circulation  of  the  paper  is  increas¬ 
ed,  and  advertisers  reach  a  wider  field,  and  pay  more ; 
the  Publishers  thus  have  more  receipts,  and  can  make 
a  better  paper,  and  every  reader  gets,  the  benefit.— There 
is  abundant  room  for  everyone  who  wishes,  to  secure  one 
or  more  of  the  premiums.  Though  almost  every  copy  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  read  by  a  good  many  per¬ 
sons,  probably  its  total  number  of  readers  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two  millions ;  so  there  are  forty-two  millions  more 
in  this  country  who  ought  to  read  it.  Any  one  can  find 
near  him  a  few,  if  not  many,  persons  who  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  premium  club. 


Still  Available. 

Since  offering  this  watch,  as  described  on  page  354  of 
the  September  American,  Agriculturist ,  the  Publishers 
have  purchased  all  the  watches  of  this  form  and  kind 
they  could  obtain  in  this  country,  and  have  ordered 
more  from  the  Manufactory  in  Switzerland.  Each  one  is 
started  and  run  a  few  days  before  sending  out,  and  regu¬ 
lated  to  within  a  few  seconds  of  variation  per  day  at  or¬ 
dinary  temperature.  Of  course  it  is  understood  by  all, 
that  any  watch  will  run  a  little  slower  in  hot  weather, 
and  a  little  faster  in  cold  weather,  unless  it  be  provided 
with  a  “  compensating  balance,”  which  is  only  used  in 
very  costly  time-keepers.  All  these  watches  that  we  have 
yet  tried,  when  regulated,  run  to  within  a  few  seconds 
per  day  in  the  usual  temperature.  Indeed  a  good  many 
of  them,  after  a  week’s  regulating,  have  run  to  within 
two  to  three  seconds  a  day.  It  is  the  best  ivatch for  the 
price  we  have  ever  seen — better  than  we  ever  expected 
to  find  at  so  low  a  rate. 

A  large  number  of  requests  are  daily  coming  in  from 
those  who  wish  the  offer  extended,  so  that  they  may  have 
more  time  to  raise  tiie  requisite  club  of  subscribers.  In 
response  to  their  requests,  and  as  we  have  the  promise 
of  an  additional  supply  at  an  early  day,  we  shall  continue 
the  offer  for  the  present,  or  until  further  notice,  upon  the 
same  terms  as  stated  last  month.  For  particulars, 
see  page  354  of  our  last  paper  (September  number). 

£27”  These  watches  are  designed  for  a  special  premium, 
but  so  long  as  a  full  supply  can  be  obtained  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  single  watches  will  be  sold  to  our  readers  who  de¬ 
sire  them,  at  $10  each,  as  announced  last  month. 


Every  German  Cultivator  and  Laborer 
on  tUe  Farm,  or  in  tUe  Garden,  OUGHT 

to  have  the  German  American  Agriculturist ,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  subscribers  are  taking  it  this  year.  It 
contains  not  only  the  Engravings  and  all  the  essential 
reading  matter  of  the  American  edition,  but  an  additional 
Special  German  Department,  edited  by  the  lion.  Frederick 
Munch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful,  successful  cultivator  and 
excellent  writer.  No  other  German  Agricultural  or  Horti¬ 
cultural  Journal  in  America  has  been  so  long  issued, or  con¬ 
tains  so  much  useful  information  and  so  many  engravings. 

Reliable  Business  Men,  those  who  have 
both  the  ability  and  the  intention  to  do  what  they 
promise,  are  the  only  ones  invited  to  use  the  business- 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  those  in  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  are  under  positive  instructions  to  admit  no  others 
at  any  price;  and  they  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  generally 


do,  though  once  in  a  while  they  may  make  a  mistake — to 
err  is  human— but  this  seldom  occurs.  We  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  single  year,  and  supply  the  paper  at  lower 
rates,  if  the  advertising  pages  were  thrown  open  to  those 
who  gladly  pay  high  prices,  as  they  can  afford  to, 
because 'they  give  little  for  much.  But  we  mean  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  be  a  valuable  source  of  trustworthy 
information  to  our  readers. — When  ordering  from,  or  cor¬ 
responding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  wo  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

Failure  of  a  Commission  House.— The  firm 
of  Hull  &  Scotney,  commission  merenants  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  have  failed.  The  remaining  partner,  Mr.  Scotney, 
writes  that  he  was  taken  ill  at  the  time,  and  for  that 
reason  did  not  notify  us,  lienco  the  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  usual  place  in  our  columns,  a  month  after 
the  firm  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Tiie  Asbestos  liquid  Paints  of  the  H.  W. 

Johns  MPg.  Co.,  have  had  remarkable  success.  They 
commenced  making  the  paints  a  comparatively  short 
time  ago,  and  are  already  the  most  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  paints  in  the  country.  The  Company,  No.  87 
Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  offer  special  inducements  to  those 
who  wish  to  introduce  these  paints  in  places  where  they 
have  no  local  salesmen,  and  suggest  that  those  seeking 
employment,  or  wish  to  add  to  their  income,  corres¬ 
pond  with  them  with  a  view  to  business. 

“Asliton’s  Factory  Filled  Salt’s  Premi- 
urns  at  tire  if  airy  Exhibition.  —  Messrs. 
Nicholas  Ashton  &  Sons,  Liverpool,  Eng.,  have  written  ro 
their  agents,  Francis  1).  Moulton  &  Co.,  as  follows :  “  We 
notice,  with  great  interest,  the  movement  for  an  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Fair,  to  be  held  in  New  York  during  the 
coming  autumn,  and  trust  it  may  meet  with  the  success 
which  the  importance  of  the  industry  it  will  represent 
should  command.  We  authorize  you  to  offer  to  the 
Executive  Committee  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  for 
premiums,  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  exhibit  the  best 
butter  and  cheese  salted  with  Ashton’s  Factory  Filled 
Salt.  We  leave  to  your  judgment  the  conditions  under 
which  the  awards  shall  be  made.”  In  accordance  with 
the  above,  the  following  premiums  arc  offered  by  Francis 
D.  Moulton  &  Co.:  “  1st.  For  the  best  lot  of  cheese  made 
with  Ashton’s  Factory  Filled  Salt,  whether  from  Canada, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  the  New  England  States,  $125. 
2d.  For  the  same  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  or 
Minnesota,  $125.  3d.  For  the  best  butter  made  with 

Ashton's  Factory  Filled  Salt,  whether  from  Canada, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  the  New  England  States,  $125. 
4th.  For  the  same  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  or 
Minnesota,  $125.”— We  trust  that  the  competitors  for 
these  very  liberal  premiums  will  be  numerous,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  in  and  snccess  of  the  exhibition.— 
N.B. — As  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement,  this  salt  is 
now  put  up  in  bags  of  50  lbs.  each,  for  the  convenience 
of  families  and  small  dairies,  who  do  not  care  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  large  bags. 

The  44  Forest  Rose  ”  Strawberry.— As  this 
promises  to  hold  an  important  place  in  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture,  it  is  desirable  that  its  history  be  accurately  record¬ 
ed.  In  describing  this  variety  in  Ang.  last,  Mr.  Roe 
states  that  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fetters,  of 
Lancaster,  O.,  who  sold  out  bis  right  in  it  to  Mr. 
Weltz.  Mr.  Fetters  writes  that  this  is  not  exactly  cor¬ 
rect;  he  has  not  sold  his  interest  in  it,  but  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Mr.  Weltz  to  sell  the  “Forest  Rose” 
strawberry  for  a  limited  time. 

HAVE  YOlf  A  HOUSE  To  Build,  to 
Firm,  to  Alter,  to  Repair  ?— If  so  it  will  pay  to 

first  get  and  read  Reed's  “  House-Plans  for  Everybody," 
just  issued.  It  is  full  of  plain  practical  suggestions  all 
about  bouses.  It  gives  engraved  plans  of  36  different 
houses,  ranging  in  cost  all  the  way  from  $250  to  $8,000 
each,  illustrated  by  175  engravings ;  describes  the  ma¬ 
terials  required,  the  items  of  cost,  etc.,  etc.  If  one  is  to 
spend  only  $25  to  $50  in  repairs  or  changes,  this  book 
will  save  much  more  than  its  cost.  Considering  its  size, 
its  engravings,  its  real  value,  it  is  probably  the  cheapest 
book  on  house-building  ever  issued.  The  price,  sent 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  post-paid,  is  only  $1.50. 
Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company. 

Sending  Goods  to  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  etc.— New  Zealand  has  a  very  large  number 
of  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  many  of  whom 
often  write  to  us  for  information,  which  of  course  we 
are  always  glad  to  supply  when  practicable.  Some 
queries  are  just  at  band  as  to  the  shipping  of  goods  there 
from  America,  particularly  referring  to  advertisers  in 
this  Journal.  There  is  a  line  of  vessels  running  be¬ 


tween  New  York  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
East,  called  the  “Pioneer  Line.”  The  freight  tariff 
varies  with  the  season,  and  ranges  from  27£  cents  to  30 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  In  ordering  goods  of  any  of  our 
advertisers,  money  in  amount  equal  to  the  mentioned 
prices  only  need  be  forwarded,  and  the  freight  can  be 
paid  on  receipt  of  goods.  When  convenient,  it  is  well 
for  neighbors  to  club  together,  and  send  their  combined 
orders  to  some  trustworthy  person  here,  who  will  see 
that  all  are  properly  filled.  Any  thing  that  we  can  do  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  and  forwarding  desired  articles, we 
will  very  cheerfully  attend  to.  -Messrs.  It.  W.  Cameron 
&  Co.,  of  this  city,  make  it  their  business  to  effect  pur¬ 
chases  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  will  send 
them  to  any  part  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
East,  in  consideration  of  a  commission  of  2J  per  cent. 
Their  agents  in  Dunedin  and  Christ  Church  are  Messrs. 
Dalgety,  Nichols  &  Co. ;  in  Melbourne,  Stuart,  Couche 
&  Co.,  and  in  Sydney,  R.  Towns  &  Co. 

Sjivlng  Plants  iu  tire  House  are  always  de¬ 
sirable  on  many  accounts.  They  give  pleasure,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful— in  children  even.  The 
best  information  over  given  to  enable  the  inexperienced 
to  grow  plants  successfully,  is  supplied  iu  a  valuable 
book  just  issued,  entitled  “Window  Gardening,”  in 
which  the  author  talks  from  successful  experience  and 
practice.  The  cost  of  the  book  is  only  $1,  including 
postage,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Orange  Judd 
Company,  Publishers. 

All  About  Manures,  and  Manuring.— This  topic, 
so  important  now  to  every  farmer,  is  treated  very  fully 
in  a  Book  just  issued.  It  is  the  result  of  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  by  an  educated  practical  farm¬ 
er,  tiie  author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  Upon  the  Farm,”  etc. 
Every  cultivator  would  find  it  worth  many  times  its  cost. 
Tiie  information  is  given  in  plain  conversational  lan¬ 
guage,  adapting  it  to  the  comprehension  of  all  classes. 
Price  only  $1.50,  postage  included.  Sent  by  Orange 
Judd  Company  on  receipt  of  price. 

Fine  Gladioluses.— On  July  15-nth,  Messrs.  C. 
L.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  made,  at  the  auction 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Young  &  Elliott,  No.  12  Cortlandt  St., 
an  exhibition  of  Gladioluses,  which  was  large  and  fine. 
Thu  display  lias  never  been  equalled  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  excelled  abroad.  Besides 
the  standard  sorts,  there  are  thousands  of  seedlings, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  merit,  and  the  result  of 
years  of  careful  labor  in  this  specialty. 

Euibellisli  tiie  Stable.— Coachmen,  hostlers, 
and  other  stablemen,  take  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
their  animals  and  their  surroundings.  We  often  see 
stables  embellished  by  pictures  of  famous  horses,  and 
if  nothing  else  is  at  hand,  advertisements  of  stallions, 
announcements  of  races,  etc.,  are  put  up  in  conspicuous 
places,  that  might  well  be  occupied  in  a  more  useful 
manner.  Doct.  Liautard  has  just  prepared,  and  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.  has  published,  a  chart  which  may  well 
have  a  place  iu  any  stable,  large  or  small,  as  while  it 
gratifies  the  common  desire  to  decorate,  it  can  not  fail  to 
prove  useful.  The  chart  gives,  by  the  aid  of  abundant 
engravings,  and  brief,  though  sufficient  descriptions,  the 
method  of  telling  the  ages  of  domestic  animals ;  especial 
prominence  is  given  to  the  horse,  but  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  doge,  are  illustrated  also.  The  appearance  of  the 
different  teeth  at  the  various  periods  of  the  animal’s  life, 
is  distinctly  given  in  the  engravings,  while  the  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  is  arranged  in  a  table  that  admits  of  ready 
reference.  This  chart  gives  the  information  that  might 
be  spread  over  tiie  pages  of  a  considerable  volume,  and 
has  the  advantage  over  that  in  presenting  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  eye  at  once.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  teaching,  without  assuming  to  teach,  and  many, 
with  (his  chart  constantly  before  them,  will  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  contents  without  knowing  it,  while  the 
same  presented  in  a  book  form  would  be  disregarded. 
The  chart  is  28J  by  21 J  inches,  on  heavy  card-board,  and 
may  be  framed  or  not,  as  one  fancies.  Sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  for  one  dollar. 

44  Birds  of  all  kinds,  and  their  plumage,  are 
much  used  for  house  decoration,”  is  given  in  the  “  Home 
News,”  of  a  daily  paper, and  very  unpleasant  “news  ”  it  is. 
We  were  rejoicing  that  the  custom  of  killing  every  thing 
guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  wearing  feathers, 
for  the  decoration  of  bonnets,  or  hats,  was  abating,  and 
here  “bird  murder”  appears  in  a  much  worse  form— 
“House  Decorations”  indeed!  Women— Ladies  (if 
you  please',  can  do  much  to  control  this  kind  of  decora¬ 
tion— or  desecration.  We  appeal  to  them  not  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  killing  cf  God’s  most  beautiful  creatures, 
that  their  skins  may  be  degraded  to  the  uses  of  wall 
paper.  If  we  tolerate  this,  do  we  not  deserve  a  greater 
plague  of  insects  than  we  have  yet  suffered  ?  Let  every 
woman  resolve  to  tolerate  no  ornament  on  her  person,  or 
in  her  house,  that  will  encourage  bird  lolling. 
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The  Guernsey  Cattle. 

The  Guernsey  breed  of  cattle  is  now  receiving 
considerable  notice  from  our  breeders.  In  this 
country  the  Jerseys  have  heretofore  monopolized 
most  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon  Channel 
Island  cattle,  though  the  number  of  Guernseys 
exported  is  large.  The  average  yearly  number  of 
cattle  sent  from  the  island  of  Jersey  is  about  2,000, 
and  from  Guernsey  half  that  number.  Of  the  many 
thousands  thus  exported,  comparatively  few  have 


of  the  Guernsey  cows  that  we  have  seen,  are  nearer 
the  ideal  cow  than  any  others  we  have  met ;  their 
rich  color,  large,  fine  bodies,  handsome  propor¬ 
tions,  fully  developed  udders,  and  other  “milk 
signs,”  together  with  their  docility,  and  their  rich 
and  generous  milk  and  butter  yield,  make  them  a 
distinct  and  characteristic  breed  of  dairy  cattle. 
The  Jerseys  hold  a  justly  deserved  prominence  as 
butter  producers,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  their 
numbers  will  greatly  increase.  The  recent  numer¬ 
ous  sales  indicate  an  increase  in  the  importations, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  our  breeders 
are  now  breeding  just  as  good  Jerseys  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  rapid  depletion 
of  the  herds  of  the  “  mother  country  ”  under  the 
annual  culling  out  of  2,000  animals  for  exportation, 
renders  this  state  of  affairs  inevitable.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  the  best  Jersey  cows,  both  on  the  Island  and 
in  this  country,  closely  resemble  the  Guernseys  in 


ton.  Careful  experiments  place  well  cured  corn¬ 
stalks  as  worth  about  three-fifths  as  much  as  hay. 

Fodder  Stacks. — Much  has  been  previously  said  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  as  to  the  methods  of 
curing  com-fodder.  A  caution  may  yet  be  given. 
Let  the  stalks  be  thoroughly  cured  before  being  slacked. 
Small  stacks  will  not  readily  heat  and  mould  ;  large 
ones  will.  Put  a  ventilator,  if  only  three  or  four 
rails  set  on  end,  spread  below,  and  tied  at  top,  in 
the  middle  of  the  stack.  Carefully  build,  or  protect 
them  on  top,  so  as  to  shed  water.  Better  finish  the 

Husking,  if  possible,  while  it  is  still  pleasant 
weather.  It  is  disagreeable  work  on  a  raw  No¬ 
vember  day,  when  fingers  get  numb,  and  the  body 
chills  quickly.  Last  year  we  saw  farmers  with 
wives  and  children  thus  employed,  when  snow  was 
on  the  ground  and  all  through  the  stooks.  And  so 
it  will  be  again  with  others  who  are  behind  hand. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  GUERNSEY  COW',  “LADY  JANE,”  AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFER. 


come  to  this  country.  The  engraving  represents  a 
scene  in  a  pasture  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Rendle,  at 
Catel,  Island  of  Guernsey,  with  a  view  of  the  farm 
buildings  in  the  distance.  The  cow  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  owned  by  the  gentleman  above  named,  is 
“  Lady  Jane,”  a  first  prize  winner  at  the  fail's  for 
many  years,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  breed. 

The  Guernseys  are  similiar  in  build  to  the  Jer¬ 
seys,  though  larger  and  inclined  to  flesh,  and  not 
so  stylish.  Their  color  is  usually  a  rich  fawn,  with 
much  white ;  the  muzzles  and  eyelids  are  buff  ;  in 
fact,  all  the  “points”  are  light,  offering  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  black  points  of  a  fashionably 
marked  Jersey.  The  Guernsey  is  a  deep  milker, 
producing  the  yellowest  of  butter  of  superior 
quality.  Some  good  judges,  familiar  with  both 
breeds,  place  the  Guernseys  ahead  of  the  Jerseys 
as  butter  makers;  while  their  size  and  capability 
of  taking  on  fat  when  they  cease  to  be  useful  for 
the  dairy,  render  them  a  desirable  breed.  One 
farmer  of  our  acquaintance,  who  has  an  excellent 
herd  of  both  of  these  breeds,  says  the  admixture  of 
the  cream  from  Guernsey  milk  with  that  from 
Jerseys  gives  the  butter  a  deeper,  richer  color,  and 
makes  it  bring  a  higher  price  than  that  from  the 
Jerseys  alone.  The  Guernseys  being,  as  a  rule, 
larger  milkers,  consequently  yield  more  butter, 
but  the  quality  of  that  made  exclusively  from  their 
milk  is  not  quite  equal,  as  it  lacks  something  of  its 
delicate  flavor,  to  the  best  Jersey  butter.  This  ex¬ 
perience  indicates,  that  one  or  two  good  Guernsey 
cows  in  any  herd  kept  for  butter,  would  probably 
improve  its  product  as  a  maketable  article.  Some 


size  and  general  appearance — a  fact  which  speaks 
strongly'  for  the  Guernsey  type  as  one  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  breeders  of  dairy  stock  of  any  kind. 


Hints  for  Work. 

Be  Prompt  now,  when  the  days  are  shortening 
and  the  season  for  field  work  is  rapidly  nearing  its 
end.  Utilize  every  hour  for  securing  the  crops  yet 
ungathered.  Neglect  no  chance  for  putting  the 
ground  in  order  for  spring  work,  but  turn  every 
fair  day  to  account,  that  nothing  be  neglected. 

Make  a  Note  of  what  Remains  to  be  Done. — There 
are  a  score  of  things  to  be  done  on  every  farm  that 
may  be  considered  of  little  account  singly,  but 
which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  a  serious  total. 
Every  one  should  look  about,  note  down  what  needs 
to  be  done,  and  frequently  examine  the  record. 

Cutting  Corn. — Every  day  the  com  remains  uncut, 
after  maturity,  there  is  loss.  Corn  gains  nothing 
by  standing  after  the  kernels  are  glazed,  but  the 
fodder  loses  rapidly  in  quality.  Much  of  its  digesti¬ 
ble  matter  is  changed  into  woody  fiber,  becoming 
hard  and  uudigestible.  The  sooner  it  is  cut  and 
shocked,  the  sooner  it  can  be  housed  in  safety. 

Corn  Stalks  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a 
waste  product,  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden 
under  foot.  They  are  worth  fully  the  cost  of  put¬ 
ting  in  the  crop,  if  well  saved  and  cured.  When 
cut  at  the  right  time,  and  well  cured,  six  dollars 
a  ton  is,  by  many,  considered  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  their  value  for  feed,  when  hay  is  worth  $10  per 


Husking  Machines  have  been  much  improved  since 
first  brought  out.  For  a  thousand  bushels  of  com 
it  will  pay  to  use  a  power  husker.  By  and  by,  the 
thrasher-men  will  have  machines  to  do  this  work, 
and  shell  the  corn  at  the  same  time. 

Grinding  with ,  the  Husk. — Some  of  the  steel  and 
chilled  iron  coru-cob  mills  will  grind  corn  in  the 
husk.  For  cows,  cattle,  hogs,  and  mules  (and  per¬ 
haps  horses,  when  it  is  carefully  used),  it  may  be 
thus  ground,  conveniently  and  economically.  The 
com  may  be  cribbed  in  the  husk,  and  used  as  re¬ 
quired.  If  not  perfectly  dry,  grind  small  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  time,  as  it  will  heat  if  kept  in  large  bulk. 

Wheat  may  yet  be  sown  south  of  latitude  40“  or 
41°,  if  done  without  delay.  If  the  soil  is  well 
drained  and  in  good  condition,  this  late  sowing  may 
sometimes  be  better  than  earlier,  as  the  crop  is 
thus  more  likely  to  escape  the  Hessian  fly. 

Harrowing  Wheat  in  the  fall  should  only  be  done 
when  the  surface  of  the  land  is  dry.  No  kind  of 
cultivation  should  take  place  when  the  ground  is 
wet.  Experimental  cultivation  should  be  done  as 
early  as  possible.  Deep  plowing  is  not  needed.  To 
kill  weeds  and  mellow  the  surface  are  what  is 
wanted.  Harrowing  may  be  done  safely  two  weeks 
after  sowing,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrice.  Then 

Grass  Seed  May  be  Sown,  but  not  before.  It  will 
take  at  once  on  the  mellow  soil,  and  soon  get  ahead 
of  that  treated  in  the  usual  let-alone  manner. 

Wheat  and  Grass  Fertilizer. — Wheat  needs  nitro. 
gen  at  this  season,  and  so  does  the  grass.  100  lbs. 
per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  be  a  help  to  both. 
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Green  Fodder  for  Spring. — Rye  may  be  sown  any 
time  this  month ;  the  sooner  the  better  for  early 
Spring  feed.  Sow  thickly,  4  bushels  per  acre,  and 
fertilize  well.  Where  the  winters  are  open,  as  in  the 
border  and  Southern  States,  this  will  make  excel¬ 
lent  winter  pasture  and  give  a  crop  of  grain  or 
green  fodder  besides. 

Mangels  and  Beets  are  injured  by  frost.  These 
should  be  gathered  and  secured  in  pits  this  month, 
where  frost  is  prevalent.  The  fresh  leaves  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  cattle  if  fed  in  excess.  A  day 
or  two  after  cutting,  they  may  be  fed  safely — a 
pressed  bushel-basketful  at  a  time,  sprinkled  over 
With  a  handful  of  salt. 

Turnips  will  resist  considerable  frost  and  grow 
rapidly  in  cool  weather.  If  standing  too  thickly  in 
the  rows,  thin  out,  using  those  removed  as  fodder. 
If  fed  to  cows,  they  should  be  given  at  milking- 
time.  The  flavor  will  disappear  before  12  hours 
have  expired,  and  will  not  materially  affect  the  milk. 

Horses  that  have  been  on  pasture,  should  now  be 
taken  up  at  night,  and  have  some  dry  feed. 

The  Change  of  Feed,  from  green  to  dry,  should  be 
gradual  with  all  stock  ;  otherwise,  the  appetite 
may  fail,  and  the  animals  lose  thereby. 

Milking  Coves  can  not  be  kept  in  full  flow  without 
ample  rations  of  fresh  fodder.  As  the  pastures 
become  bare,  newly  cured  corn-stalks,  cut  and 
mixed  with  chopped  roots  and  sprinkled  with  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  ground  corn  and  oats,  may  be  given. 
Liberal  feed  always  pays  with  the  right  kind  of  cows. 

The  Aim  in  Feeding,  now,  should  be  to  get  the 
stock  into  good  condition  before  cold  weather,  re¬ 
membering  that  an  animal  beginning  the  winter 
well,  is  as  good  as  half  through  it  already. 

Sheep,  if  fed  liberally,  and  managed  carefully, 
are  most  profitable  stock.  The  better  we  do  for 
them,  the  better  they  will  do  for  us ;  badly  man¬ 
aged,  they  are  likely  to  prove  a  failure. 

For  March  Lambs,  the  ewes  should  be  coupled 
this  month.  The  best  ewe  is  a  common  grade 
Merino,  or  native  sheep.  For  the  earliest,  those 
which  come  from  Ohio,  or  Western  Pennsylvania, 
weighing  about  90  to  100  pounds,  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose.  A  pure  South-Down  ram;  and  next,  a 
Hampshire-Down,  and  next,  a  Cotswold,  is  the  best 
animal  to  cross  upon  these.  A  plump,  fat  lamb  of 
moderate  size,  will  bring  more  than  a  “  scrawney  ” 
one  half  as  big  again.  The  black  face  and  legs  of 
the  “Down  ”  breeds  are  desirable  in  market  lambs. 

Feeding  Sheep  for  Market,  is  a  profitable  business 
for  those  who  have  judgment  to  buy  well,  to  feed 
well,  and  to  sell  well.  Two  profits  can  easily  be 
made :  A  big  manure  heap,  and  good  pay  for  feed 
and  care  will  be  returned  to  the  skillful  feeder. 
For  more  detailed  information,  “  Stewart’s  Shep¬ 
herds’  Manual  ”  may  be  consulted. 

Winter  Rape ,  for  winter  and  spring  feeding  for 
sheep  in  the  South,  may  be  sown  early  this  month. 
Five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  if  planted  in  drills  ; 
or  if  broadcast,  8  pounds  will  be  needed.  It  may 
be  fed  off  by  penning  the  sheep  upon  the  crop  as 
soon  as  it  has  sufficient  growth.  The  surplus  may 
be  plowed  under  in  the  spring  as  an  excellent  pre¬ 
paration  for  oats  or  corn.  This  has  been  grown  ad¬ 
vantageously  for  this  purpose  as  far  north  as  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  the  sheep  even  leaving  a  warm  shelter 
and  pawing  away  the  snow  to  find  it. 

Swine. — Brood  sows  should  be  well  fed  now,  so 
that  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for  coupling 
next  month  for  March  pigs.  Grades  or  lialf-breds 
of  any  good  breed  are  more  profitable  than  full- 
bloods  for  the  farmer.  Keep  no  pig  over  a  year 
old  for  fattening,  if  the  most  profit  is  looked  for. 

Feeding  for  Pork,  may  best  be  begun  at  once, 
using  up  the  soft  and  poor  corn  first.  Some  feed 
green  stalks,  cut  fine,  and  mixed  with  meal ;  this 
will  bring  the  pigs  into  a  thrifty  condition,  to  be 
finished  very  rapidly  in  November. 

Fall  Pigs,  may  be  carried  over  on  skita  milk,  a 
few  cut  corn-stalks,  potatoes  or  roots,  with  a  little 
bran,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

Water. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  stint  animals  in 
water  ;  75  per  cent  of  their  weight  is  water.  Diges¬ 
tion  cannot  go  on  without  it.  Water  is  therefore 


food  in  one  sense,  and  an  ample  supply  should  be 
provided  for  every  animal  to  drink  when  inclined. 

Poultry. — If  eggs  are  expected  during  the  winter, 
they  must  be  provided  for  now.  Dispose  of  the  old 
hens  ;  select  as  many  of  the  best  young  pullets  and 
feed  them  well.  Give  wheat  soaked  in  hot  water, 
once  a  day.  Barley,  buckwheat,  and  corn,  in  equal 
proportions,  may  make  the  rest  of  the  food ; 
chopped  cabbages  will  help.  Provide  clean  quar¬ 
ters,  plenty  of  water,  gravel,  old  mortar,  and  char¬ 
coal.  Make  the  house  warm ;  do  not  crowd  too 
many  into  it,  and  a  good  supply  of  eggs  will  result. 


Notes  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden. 

In  many  portions  of  the  country,  there  has  been 
such  an  excess  of  rain,  that  artificial  watering  has 
not  suggested  itself.  The  summer  of  last  year, 
as  well  as  the  one  just  past,  having  been  uuusually 
moist,  there  is  the  greater  probability  that  the  com¬ 
ing  one  will  be  dry.  There  are  few  localities  that 
do  not  have  their  years  of  drouth,  and  when  the 
facilities  are  at  hand,  there  should  always  be  pro¬ 
vision  for  irrigation.  It  may  be  that  watering  will 
be  really  needed  but  once  in  three  or  five  years ; 
it  is  this  uncertainty  that  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  to  be  prepared  for  drouth  when  it  does 
come.  Every  experienced  fruit  grower  has  known 
seasons  when  an  abundance  of  water  would  have 
given  him  a  yield  of  strawberries,  the  profits  on 
which  would  have  paid  for  a  much  larger  outlay 
thau  is  ordinarily  required  to  provide  means  to 
irrigate  the  whole  garden ;  and  so  with  other  crops. 
In  our  uncertain  climate,  the  control  of  water  in 
both  directions  is  necessary  to  the  best  success. 
Ability  to  remove  excess  by  drainage,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency  by  irrigation,  give  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  cultivator  a  great  advantage  over  the  one  who 
“  takes  things  as  they  come.”  This  is  a  most  fa¬ 
vorable  mouth  for  all  work  requiring  the  removal 
of  earth,  and  such  improvements  as  road  mak¬ 
ing,  grading,  etc.,  are  not  only  more  sure  of  being 
made,  but  they  will  be  better  done  now  than  in  the 
busy,  but  often  cold  and  cheerless  days  of  spring. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Last  month’s  Notes  on  fall  planting,  are  timely 
now.  With  some  fruits  this  is  a  year  of  abund¬ 
ance,  and  as  usual  in  such  seasons,  only  the  best 
fruit  sent  to  market  in  the  best  shape  will  pay 

Freight  and  Charges,  which  are  likely  to  be  as 
much  on  a  barrel  of  poor  fruit,  as  on  one  of  the 
choicest.  While  the  poor  fruit  may  be  turned  to 
account  at  home,  if  only  fed  to  the  pigs,  when 
sent  to  market,  it  may  bring  the  shipper  in  debt. 

Apples  are  generally  barreled  in  the  orchard  as 
they  are  picked,  but  the  long  keepers  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  keep  better,  if  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  two 
or  three  weeks  before  barreling ;  the  skin  tough¬ 
ens,  and  they  lose  some  moisture.  We  generally 
advise  making  two  sorts  for  market,  and  a  third  to 
be  kept  at  home.  When  fruit  is  so  abundant  as 
now,  the  “  seconds  ”  will  hardly  sell  at  all. 

Firm  Packing  is  essential ;  when  the  barrel  is 
half  full  shake  gently,  just  enough  to  settle  the 
fruit;  do  the  same  when  the  barrel  is  nearly  full, 
and  put  on  enough  by  hand  to  form  a  level  layer 
— projecting  sufficiently  to  require  strong  pressure 
to  bring  the  head  to  its  place. 

Barrel  Pi-esses,  working  with  a  screw,  are  sold  at 
the  agricultural  ware-houses,  or  a  lever  may  be 
rigged  to  answer  the  purpose.  The  fruit  must  be 
pressed  so  firmly  that  it  will  not  move  in  handling. 
Mark  the  opposite  head,  as  the  one  to  be  opened. 

Winter  Pears  are  similarly  treated ;  choice  table 
kinds  are  generally  packed  in  half  barrels,  and 
very  select  specimens,  in  shallow  boxes,  holding 
a  single  layer,  each  pear  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

Quinces  are  packed  iu  barrels  or  crates  ;  handle 
carefully  to  avoid  rubbing  off  the  bloom,  and  mark 
on  the  package  the  number  of  quinces,  as  in  most 
markets  they  are  sold  by  the  hundred. 

The  Fruit  Cellar  should  be  in  readiness,  but  the 
fruit  may  be  kept  under  a  shed  or  elsewhere  until 
there  is  danger  of  freezing.  In  storing,  put  the 


barrels  of  earlier  ripening  sorts  nearest  the  door. 
Provide  ample  ventilation  under  control,  and  tight, 
easily  managed  windows  shutters  ;  in  mild  weather, 

open  at  night  and  close  during  the  day _ In  seasons 

of  abundance,  much  fruit  will  be  made  into 

Cider,  especially  as  a  step  towards  vinegar.  As 
the  richest  juice  makes  the  best  cider,  so  the  better 
the  cider  the  finer  the  vinegar,  though  poor  fruit 
will  make  a  better  article  than  is  usually  sold. 
Those  who  make  vinegar  only  occasionally  will 
hardly  be  at  the  expense  of  a  special  building  for  it. 

Patent  Vinegar  Processes  are  advertised,  some  of 
v/hich  are  merely  well  known  directions  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  come  very  close  to  being  frauds— 
we  have  no  confidence  in  any  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  vinegar-making  devices 
we  have  known  are  useful.  To  make  good  vinegar 

The  Essentials  are  :  good  cider,  a  temperature  of 
about  70°,  and  as  complete  exposure  to  the  air  as 
possible.  The  devices  offered  act  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  exposing  cider  to  the  air  in  shallow  trays.  A 
cask  half  filled  with  cider,  with  bung  out,  in  a  warm 
room,  will  become  vinegar  much  sooner  than  a 
full  cask,  bunged  up,  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Vinegar-making  is  a  sort  of  fermentation  greatly 
facilitated  by  a  kind  of  low  microscopic  plant, 
popularly  known  as  the  “mother”  of  vinegar. 
Placing  cider  in  old  casks  containing  this,  and  mix¬ 
ing  cider  with  old  vinegar,  hasten  the  process. 

Pomace  is  usually  thrown  in  a  heap  where  it  re¬ 
mains  a  nuisance  for  a  long  time.  Cattle  and  pigs 
will  consume  a  little  of  it,  but  there  is  not  much 
nutriment  in  it,  and  it  is  better  to  break  it  small 
and  put  it  in  the  manure  heap. 

Heeling-In  may  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
greatly  injure  young  trees,  but  if  properly  done  the 
objections  often  made  to  the  practice  have  no 
weight.  As  a  general  rule,  if  one  is  at  a  distance 
from  nurseries,  and  intends  to  plant  in  spring,  it  is 
better  to  procure  his  trees  in  autumn,  heel  them  in, 
and  have  them  at  hand  ready  to  plant  in  spring. 
The  trees  are  likely  to  be  taken  up  with  better 
roots,  and  the  risks  of  injury  in  transportation  are 
less.  Heeling-in  consists  merely  in  burying  the 
roots  and  parts  of  the  stems  of  the  trees  in  a  dry 
mellow  soil.  If  set  upright  they  are  more  exposed 
to  the  weather,  but  there  is  less  danger  from  mice 
than  if  slanting.  The  usual  method  is  to  open  a 
trench,  lay  in  the  trees  in  a  sloping  position,  and 
fill  in  with  earth.  See  that  no  unfilled  spaces  are 
left  around  and  among  the  roots,  and  that  the 
labels  are  all  right,  and  finish  off  with  several 
inches  of  soil  patted  well  with  the  spade. 

Various  Matters. — Top-dress  the  Orchard  with  fine 
manure  this  month,  or  later. ..  .Leave  no  dead 
weeds,  grass,  or  other  rubbish  near  young  trees  to 
harbor  mice. . .  .Recently  planted  trees  should  have 
a  conical  mound  of  earth,  about  a  foot  high,  around 
them. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Last  month’s  Notes  are  mainly  seasonable  now. 
It  is  often  well  to  protect  plants  that  are  really 
hardy,  the  protection  being  not  so  much  against 
the  severity  of  the  cold  as  the  sudden  alterna¬ 
tions.  This  being  the  case,  the  protecting  material 
must  not  be  applied  too  early,  it  being  quite  soon 
enough  when  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

Strawberries  are  sometimes  injured  by  too  much 
covering ;  the  straw,  marsh  hay,  or  other  material, 
should  be  placed  freely  upon  the  soil,  but  only  an 
inch  or  two  thick  over  the  plants  themselves. 

Raspberries  of  tender  sorts  are  laid  down  and 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth.  This  is  quick¬ 
ly  done  by  two  men — one  to  bend  over  the  plants 
and  the  other  to  put  on  the  soil. 

Grapes.— See  directions  for  picking  already  given. 
We  are  often  asked  how  to  keep  this  fruit.  Many 
tons  are  sent  to  market  for  the  holidays,  preserved 
by  boxing  them,  as  described  last  month,  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  an  even  temperature  just  above  freezing.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  good  and  bad 
keepers  among  grapes,  as  there  are  among  apples 
and  pears.  The  Concord,  for  example,  will  keep 
but  a  short  time  under  any  conditions  ;  Delaware 
is  somewhat  better ;  Diana  is  one  of  the  longest 
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keeping,  while  Catawba  and  Isabella  are  excellent 
in  this  respect,  tons  being  preserved  every  year. 

Pears. — The  treatment  of  winter  fruit  is  men¬ 
tioned  under  Orchard.  That  upon  the  shelves  of 
the  fruit-room  needs  frequent  examination,  that 
those  in  proper  condition  may  be  used  when  ready. 


Kitchen  and  Market  (iarden. 

In  many  localities  the  garden  will  go  into  “  win¬ 
ter  quarters  ”  this  month,  and  where  this  is  post¬ 
poned  for  a  while,  operations  should  be  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  first  heavy  frosts.  Tropical 
plants,  like  tomatoes,  Lima  beans,  squashes,  etc., 
succumb  to  the  first  frost ;  beets,  carrots,  celery, 
etc.,  are  less  sensitive,  while  parsnips  and  salsify 
endure  the  coldest  weather  without  injury. 

Cold  Frames  should  be  made  ready  for  cabbages, 
cauliflower,  and  lettuce.  Choose  a  spot  of  light  and 
dry  soil,  in  a  sheltered  place  ;  if  no  spot  protected 
by  a  fence  or  building  is  available,  a  temporary 
fence  may  be  put  up  at  the  north  side.  If  the 
plants  are  only  to  be  protected,  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow,  a  very  rich  soil  is  not  needed.  If 
the  frames  are  to  be  used  afterwards  for  growing 
plants,  then  the  soil  should  be  well  fertilized ;  in 
any  case  it  should  be  spaded  and  made  fine,  remov¬ 
ing  all  stones,  etc.  The  rear  of  the  frame  is  a  plank, 
12  inches  wide,  and  the  front  8  inches,  and  far 
enough  apart  to  accommodate  the  sashes  ;  the 
length  will  be  governed  by  the  number  of  sashes  ; 
the  ends  are  closed  by  properly  shaped  pieces  of 
plank.  It  is  well  to  place  strips  from  front  to  rear 
where  each  two  sashes  meet,  for  these  to  slide 
upon  ;  the  ends  of  these  slides  are  dovetailed  into 
the  edges  of  the  front  and  rear  planks,  and  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  have  a  narrow  strip  placed  lengthwise  in 
the  center  of  each,  to  separate  the  sashes,  and  allow 
them  to  run  regularly,  when  moved  upon  them. 

Pricking  out  the  Plants  is  done  from  the  middle  of 
this  month  to  the  middle  of  next.  The}’  are  set 
2i  to  3  inches  apart  each  way  for  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers,  and  2  inches  for  lettuce.  The  first 
two  must  always  be  set  in  the  soil  down  to  the  first 
leaf,  to  protect  the  stem,  the  earth  being  pressed 
firmly  about  them.  Water,  and  if  the  sun  shines, 
shade  for  a  day  or  two.  The  sashes  will  not  be 
needed  until  there  is  freezing  cold  weather.  In 
Virginia  and  southward, 

Ridges  supply  the  place  of  cold  frames  for  cab¬ 
bages  ;  the  soil  is. thrown  up  into  ridges  a  foot  or 
more  high,  running  east  and  west.  Instead  of  set¬ 
ting  the  cabbage  plants  in  cold  frames,  they  are 
planted  in  November  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ridges ;  in  very  cold  weather  cover  lightly  with 
straw  or  litter.  As  the  plants  are  to  grow  here, 
the  soil  between  the  ridges  must  be  well  fertilized. 

The  Storing  of  Roots  and  other  crops  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  plan  of  filling  up  the  cellar  of  the 
dwelling  with  various  kinds  of  vegetables  is  objec¬ 
tionable.  Small  quantities  for  immediate  use  may 
be  kept  there,  but  the  bulk  of  them  should  be 
stored  elsewhere.  Roots  for  table  use  should  be 
placed  in  the  cellar  in  bins,  boxes,  or  barrels,  with 
sufficient  earth  among  and  over  them  to  prevent 
shrivelling.  If  there  is  no  root  cellar,  the  plan 
of  storing  in  pits  or  trenches  is  an  excellent  one. 

Pits  for  Roots  must  be  made  where  water  will  not 
stand  on  the  bottom  ;  they  are  dug  3  or  4  feet  deep, 
6  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  needed.  The  roots  are 
stacked  in  these,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
pit,  and  fill  2  feet  of  its  length  ;  a  space  of  6 
inches  is  left,  and  another  section  of  2  feet  is  built 
up,  and  so  on,  in  each  ease  piling  the  roots  up  to 
the  grouud  level ;  the  spaces  are  then  filled  in  with 
earth,  and  the  pit  will  present  a  series  of  sections 
of  2  feet  of  roots,  and  6  inches  of  earth.  The 
roots  are  covered  lightly  at  first,  but  when  cold 
weather  comes,  put  on  about  2  feet  of  soil,  round¬ 
ed  and  smoothened,  to  carry  off  water. 

Harvesting  of  Roots  should  not  be  done  until  the 
growing  season  is  quite  over.  Beets  and  carrots 
have  their  sweetness  injured  by  hard  frosts  ;  tur¬ 
nips  may  remain  until  there  is  danger  of  freezing  ; 
parsnips,  salsify,  and  horse-radish  being  perfectly 
hardy,  many  dig  of  these  only  what  will  be  wanted 


while  the  ground  is  closed,  thinking  that  they 
are  improved  by  freezing. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  to  be  dug  as  soon  as  the  vines 
are  touched  by  frost,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  ; 
large  quantities  are  kept  in  houses  that  can  be 
warmed  to  a  temperature  of  60°.  Small  quantities 
may  be  kept  in  a  warm  closet  or  other  warm  place. 

Squashes  will  not  keep  if  the  least  touched  by 
frost.  If  a  frost  is  threatened,  gather  and  place  in 
heaps,  and  cover  with  the  vines.  Handle  with  great 
care  not  to  bruise  them,  and  store  in  a  warm  place. 

Tomatoes. — The  season  may  be  prolonged  by  cov¬ 
ering  a  few  vines  with  a  barn-sheet  or  other  cloth, 
to  carry  them  through  the  first  frost.  If  the  partly 
ripened  ones  are  picked  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse 
or  frame,  or  a  sunny  window,  they  often  ripen  up. 

Celery  should  have  the  stems  brought  up  together, 
aud  the  earth,  first  loosened  with  a  hoe,  brought  to 
and  pressed  around  it  with  the  hand,  sufficient  to 
keep  the  leaves  in  an  upright  position.  This 
“handling,”  as  gardeners  term  it,  is  all  that 
will  be  needed  for  the  portion  to  be  stored  for 
winter ;  that  wanted  for  early  use  must  be  banked 
up  with  earth,  quite  to  the  tops,  using  the  spade  for 
the  work.  In  the  climate  of  New  York,  it  is  not 
stored  for  winter  until  next  month. 

Spinach  and  Sprouts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  of 
a  good  size  to  winter  over,  need  frequent  hoeing  so 
long  as  growing  weather  continues. 

“  Making  Garden  ”  is  usually  put  off  until  spring, 
but  the  work  should  be  commenced  now  by  manur¬ 
ing  and  plowing  wherever  the  crops  ai’e  off.  If  new 
land  is  to  be  added,  or  a  new  garden  made  upon  • 
land  in  grass,  apply  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure 
and  turn  under  the  sod. 

Ft  cetera. — Gather  up  all  refuse  and  take  to  the 

pig-pen  or  compost  heap,  as  may  be _ Burn  all 

weeds  that  appear  seedy _ Provide  covering  ma¬ 

terial,  such  as  leaves,  marsh  hay,  etc ....  Gather 
sweet-herbs,  tie  in  small  bunches,  and  hang  in  an 
airy  place  to  dry. ..  .Chick weed,  common  in  the 
older  States,  will  flower  and  produce  seeds  when 
not  actually  frozen — clear  it  off. 

Flower  Warden  and  Lawn. 

In  last  month’s  Notes,  we  made  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  destruction  of  lawns  by  the  “  white 
grub.  ”  Since  then  we  have  seen  most  melancholy 
evidence  of  its  ravages.  In  some  parts  of  New 
England,  especially  near  Boston,  the  owners  of 
fine  lawns  are  well  nigh  discouraged.  The  “  white 
grub,  ”  the  larva  of  the  “  May-bug,  ”  “  June-bug,  ” 
or  “  Dor-bug,  ”  as  it  is  variously  called,  has  utterly 
ruined  the  turf.  These  grubs  work  just  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  eating  the  roots  of  the  grass  as 
they  go,  so  that  large  sheets  of  turf  may  be  lifted 
as  if  it  were  a  blanket.  As  grubs  they  last  three 
years  in  the  ground,  and  these  appear  to  be  in  their 
second  year.  So  numerous  are  they  that  12  bush¬ 
els  were  taken  from  one  place  that  we  visited. 
The  trouble  was  not  discovered  until  the  work  was 
done  ;  had  the  presence  of  the  grubs  been  known 
early  in  the  season,  frequent  rollings  might  have 
saved  the  grass.  Of  course  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  jvas  to  make  the  lawn  anew.  Some  made  ap¬ 
plications  of  alkalies  and  acids,  and  think  they  have 
saved  their  grass  ;  such  are  deceived  by  the  growth 
of  annual  grasses,  such  as  Crab-grass,  (Panic urn 
sanguinale),  Barn-yard  Grass  ( Panicum  Crus-galli), 
and  other  late  comers.  The  only  remedy  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  remains  of  the  old  turf,  gathering  and 
killing  the  grubs  that  are  found,  prepare  the 
ground,  and  seed  anew.  Crows,  blackbirds,  and 
other  birds  were  constantly  at  work,  digging  for 
the  grubs,  and  though  they  destroyed  many,  the 
proportion,  as  compared  to  the  whole,  was  small.  . 
It  is  impracticable  to  attack  the  insect  in  the  grub 
state,  as  it  is  hidden  from  sight,  but  there  must  be 
a  combined  effort  to  trap  and  destroy  them  in  the 
perfect  state  of  beetles,  else  this  severe  loss  may 
occur  again.  It  is  no  small  expense  to  relay  10  to  20 
acres  of  lawn — besides,  these  grubs  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  grass  alone,  but  feed  upon  almost 
every  growing  thing  that  comes  in  their  way. 

Chrysanthemums  to  bloom  in-doors,  should  be 
potted,  and  those  to  remain  in  the.  open  ground 
will  need  stakes  before  the  severe  storms  come. 


Spring  Bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  had  from  the  dealers.  Those  who  are  not  fan¬ 
ciers,  but  wish  a  general  effect,  without  regard  to 
names,  can  buy  assorted  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc., 
by  the  dozen,  of  the  dealer’s  selection,  much 
cheaper  than  named  kinds.  Double  Tulips  are 
very  showy,  they  make  a  blaze  of  color,  and  are 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  they  receive. 

Bulb  Beds  need  a  light,  open,  and  very  rich  soil 
the  general  rule  is  to  put  the  bulbs  below  the  sur¬ 
face  to  a  depth  equal  to  their  own  thickness. 

Crocuses  and  Snow  Drops  may  be  nut  in  patches 
here  and  there  in  the  grass,  and  left  to  themselves. 

Old  Bulbs. — Those  which  were  taken  up  from  the 
beds  last  summer,  and  those  that  flowered  in  pots, 
will  never  bloom  so  well  again ;  these  may  be 
planted  in  clumps  here  and  there  in  the  edge  of 
shrubbery  and  in  the  border.  Their  flowers,  while 
far  below  the  “standard,”  are  veryuseful  forcutting. 

Protection  from  Frosts.— In  the  climate  of  New 
York,  we  usually  have  two  or  three  nights  of  frost 
at  first,  and  then  some  weeks  of  the  finest  possible 
weather,  and  it  pays  to  be  at  some  trouble  to  pro¬ 
tect  tender  plants  during  these  early  frosts  ;  alight 
sheet,  or  even  newspapers,  if  over  beds  of  coleus, 
cannas,  geraniums,  etc.,  will  save  them  from  these 
first  frosts,  and  much  prolong  their  bloom. 

Cannas  do  not  keep  so  well  if  the  foliage  is  killed 
by  frost,  and  to  have  sound  roots  the  tops  must  be 
cut  away  as  soon  as  they  are  slightly  nipped. 

Dahlias. — When  the  foliage  is  killed,  cut  away 
all  above  ground,  and  leave  the  roots  until  a  bright, 
wanu  day  ;  then  dig  them  early,  handling  carefully, 
as  they  break  easily  ;  fix  the  label  sectfrely  to  cacb, 
aud  allow  them  to  dry  in  the  sun  all  day.  Store  in 
a  place  that  will  keep  potatoes  in  good  order. 

Tender  Bulbs,  like  Tiger-flowers,  Gladioluses,  etc., 
must  be  lifted  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Tuberoses  that  have 
not  yet  flowered,  or  have  yet  many  buds,  may  be 
lifted  and  put  in  boxes  of  earth  ;  placed  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  sunny  window,  they  will  finish  blooming. 

House  Plants,  if  any  are  still  in  the  borders 
should  be  taken  up  without  delay.  See  article  on 
“Preparing  for  Winter,”  ou  p.  382. 

A  Covering  of  leaves,  straw,  or  littery  manure, 
while  not  absolutely  needed,  may  be  given  to  most 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  with  benefit ;  it  will  cause 
a  stronger  bloom  in  the  spring,  while  it  will  be  of 
great  service  to  those  that  are  barely  hardy. 

Leaves  should  be  raked  up  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
neatness,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
one  of  the  best  possible  covering  materials. 

(iSrcenlDoiise  sm<l  Window  Plants. 

The  chief  work  with  these,  is  to  prepare  them  for 
their  winter  quarters,  as  indicated  last  mouth, 
which  is  supplemented  by  an  article  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  page  (382),  and  these  together  give  about  all 
that  need  be  said  on  preparing  for  winter.... We 
must  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a 

Gradual  Change  from  the  open  air  to  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  house.  Plants  in  the  greenhouse  and 
in  windows,  should  have  full  air  on  pleasant  days. 

Plants  for  Forcing. — Many  of  the  early  blooming 
plants,  including  shrubs,  force  readilv,  even  in 
window  culture,  and  give  an  abundance  of  bloom 
in  February  and  later.  Among  the  most  useful  are 
Perennial  Candytuft ;  Bleeding  Heart  ( Dicentra )  ; 
Japan  Astilbe  (incorrectly,  Spircea  Japmiica),  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  among  herbaceous  plants,  and 
in  shrubs:  Slender  Deutzia,  Thunberg’s  Spiraea, 
and  even  small  plants  of  Weigelas,  Forsythias,  and 
Dwarf  Lilacs  may  be  used  where  there  is  room. 
These  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  as  soon  as 
growth  ceases,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  or  in  a 
pit  where  they  may  freeze,  if  it  so  happens,  without 
injury.  The  end  of  December  or  early  in  January, 
is  soon  enough  to  bring  them  into  a  warm  room. 

Bulbs  may  be  grown  in  water,  if  one  fancies,  but 
the  bloom  is  never  so  satisfactory  as  from  those 
potted  in  rich  soil.  Pot  early  in  good  garden  soil 
enriched  with  cow  manure,  and  add  enough  sand  to 
keep  it  open.  The  catalogues  give  descriptions  of 
the  various  bulbs,  with  full  details  on  their  culture. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


have  been  fairly  active ;  but  hog  products  declined  ma¬ 
terially . Cotton  has  been  quoted  lower,  on  a  restricted 

business . Wool  has  attracted  less  attention,  and  has 


CURRENT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Aug.  12. 

Prior  of  tioi.n  .  100  1-8 

Flour — Sitner  t.o  Extra  Slate  $3  45  ©  4  50 


©  6  50 
@  8  75 
@  5  75 
@  4  00 
St  3  40 
©  3  00 


Super  to  Extra  Southern.  . .  3  40 

Extra  Western .  3  90 

Extra  Genesee .  4  25 

SuneiTuic  Western  .  3  40 

Hy'k  Fi.ou it,  Superfine .  2  JO 

Coen-.Meai .  2  35 

Buckwheat  Flour,?!  100  lbs 
Wheat —  All  kinds  ol  White. 

All  kinds  ol  lied  and  Amber. 

Coen—  Yellow  . 

Mixed  . 

White . 

Oats-  Western  . . 

State . 

Bye . 

Baulky  . 

Barley  Malt . . 

Hay— Bale,  in  um  tbs  . 

Straw,  ft  lOO  Tbs . 

Cotton — Middlings.  ft  lb  ... 

Hops— Crop  of  !S78.  ?<  lb . 

1S77,  ft  ft . 

olds,  ft  ft . 

Features  —  I.ive  Geese,  ft  lb 
Seed— Clover.  West.  &  Stfi  lb 

Timothy,  if'  husliel . 

Flax,  ft  Imsliel . 

Stto  a  n—  lieli’g  &  Grocery  ft  lb  6  © 
Moi.ASSES.Cttlni.  50  test  ft  gal.  30  © 

New  Orleans,  ft  gal .  25  © 

Coffee— l.'io(Cohl) .  13%@ 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„ ftlb.  2%© 

Seed  beat,  ft  n.  —  3%@ 

Wool.— Domestic  Fleece,  ft  1b  20  @ 

Domestic,  pulled,  ft  lb .  22  @ 

California,  spring  clip, .  12  @ 

California  fall  clip .  12  © 

Tallow,  ft  1b  .  6%@ 

Oil-Oakk— ton  ..........  30  00  @30  50 


Sept.  12. 

IOO  1-4 

13  25  uji  4  4lt 


1  35 

3  85 

4  00 
3  25 
2  65 
2  35 


©  6  50 
@  3  75 
©  5  75 
Si  3  8  5 
©  3  25 
©  2  95 


_ 

@ 

— 

2  60  @ 

2  85 

1  00 

@ 

1  26 

98  @  1  17% 

90 

© 

1  16 

85  tut 

1  09 

47 

@ 

55 

49  @ 

56 

44 

© 

50 

47  © 

51 

48 

© 

60 

50  @ 

53 

29 

@ 

39 

24  %@ 

37% 

30 

@ 

39 

28%@ 

37% 

61 

© 

69 

50  @ 

61 

S2M@  1  25 

80  @ 

1  25 

65 

®  1  25 

65  @  I  25 

30 

80 

30  © 

To 

20 

@ 

45 

25  © 

45 

12 

@ 

12% 

11%@ 

12 

— 

14  @ 

18 

5 

@ 

12 

4  © 

12 

1 

3 

1  @ 

2 

35 

48 

32  ‘A® 

45 

Nominal. 

7%@ 

sx 

1  30 

(To 

1  45 

1  27%@ 

l  35 

1  35 

©  1  40 

1  48%@ 

1  52X 

©11  25 
@10  25 


Boek— Mess,  ft  barrel  _  10 

Extra  Prime,  fl  barrel  .  9  75 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

Lakh,  ill  tres.  &  I  .his,  ft  100  lb 

Butter— State,  ft  it. . 

Western,  poor  to  fancy,  ft  lb. 

Cheese  .  .  . 

Egos— Fresh,  ft  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  ft  ft . 

Chickens,  ft  ft . 

Penn.,  ft  1b . 

Turkeys— ft  lb . 

Geese,  ft  pair . .  . 

Bucks,  ft  pair . 

Bursters,  ft  ft .  5  @  6 

Pigeons,  wiltl,  ft  doz .  75  ©  1  00 

Squabs,  per  dozen  .  60  @175 

©house,  ftpair  .  —  @  — 

Partridge,  ft  pair .  —  @  — 

Snipe,  per  doz .  —  @  — 

Woodcock, ft  pair .  —  @  — 

Bred  Birds,  per  doz .  —  @  — 

Apples— new, ft  barrel.......  50 

Pears,  ft  bid .  2  00 

Peaches,  ft  cratt 

Blackberries,  ft  qt .  4 

Plums,  ft  tibl .  5  50 

Grapes,  ft  ft .  — 

Peanuts,  domestic,  ft  bush..  1  25 
Beans— ft  bushel 1  “ 


8% 

6 

8% 

31 

31  @ 

— 

48 

28  © 

50 

17% 

11%@ 

17% 

14 

2%@ 

14 

50 

3%@ 

50 

44 

20  @ 

42 

40 

20  @ 

38 

28 

12  @ 

27 

20 

12  @ 

20 

7 

6K@ 

7% 

50 

31  00  @ 

— 

25 

9  37%@10  00 

Nominal. 


10  50 

@n 

75 

10  On 

@11  00 

7  35 

©  7 

85 

6  62  %@  7  10 

8 

@ 

23 

8 

© 

23 

5 

@ 

22 

5 

@ 

22 

3 

© 

8 

3%@ 

e% 

10 

@ 

16 

16 

© 

20 

9 

© 

12 

9 

© 

13 

10 

@ 

14 

10 

© 

15 

14 

@ 

16 

14 

@ 

16 

10 

@ 

16 

11 

@ 

U 

90 

©  1 

50 

1  00 

@  1  75 

45 

@ 

75 

40 

@ 

75 

5  @  6 

1  21%@  1  50 


I  00 


Melons,  per  100 

Muskmklons,  ft  bbl . 

Radishes,  ft  100 bun . 

Peas— Green,  ft  bush . 

Canada,  111  bond,  ft  fin 

•  ■  ft  bag . 

Potatoes,  new.  ft  bbl . 

Sweet,  •'  . 

Beets,  ft  100  hunches . 

Turnips  ?'  bbl . 

Broom-corn . 

Tomatoes,  ft  basket . 

Cauliflower,  ft  bbl .  100 

SQUAsn.  ft  bbl .  — 

Caivivg its—  new,  ft  bbl .  2  00 

Onions— ft  bbl .  50 

Green  Peppers,  ft  crate .  — 

Green  Corn,  ft  100 .  60 

Egg  Plants,  70  100 .  — 

Lettuce,  ft  bid .  50 

String  Beans,  ft  bbl .  75 

Lima  Beans,  ft  hag .  — 

Cucumbers,  ft  On .  75 

Carrots,  new.  ft  100  hunches 
OKRA,  ft  100 . 


@  2  50 
©  4  00 
75  @  3  00 
'  @  10 
@10  50 
@  - 
©  1  75 
©  3  25 
@25  00 
@  - 
@  50 

@  — 
@  78 

©  1  75 
@  1  50 
©  - 
©  1  50 
75  @  1  00 
W®  7% 
30  ©  1  00 
©  5  00 
©  - 
©  G  00 
@  1  25 
©  - 
@  75 

@  - 
@  1  25 
®  1  00 
Si  - 
©  2  00 
@  — 
@  - 


70 
30 
1  00 
70 
25 
50 

2  00 


40 
1  25 
76 
65 
75 

1  00 


1  00 


3  50 

1  20 
1  25 
3  50 
1  00 


©  75 

©  1  00 
@  1  50 
©  90 

©  35 

©  2  25 
@  7  00 
75  @  2  50 
@  - 
©  9  00 
©  10 
@  1  50 
©  2  50 
@  20  00 
@  1  50 
-  ©  - 
1  35  @  — 

Nominal. 

-  ©  - 
1  25  ©  2  25 
1  50  ©  2  ‘2.4 
1  00  ©  1  25 
1  25  t«t  2  00 
3%@  7 

15  @  30 

—  ©  — 
1  00  ©  1  50 
—  @  — 
75  @  1  25 
@  50 

@  1  00 
@  2  00 
©  75 

DO  ©  1  00 
75  ©  1  00 
@  50 

87  %@  1  25 
10  @  13 


50 
1  00 
;  0 
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Gold  lias  be  n  up  to  100%.  and  down  to  100%,  closing 
Sept,  at  100%  as  against  100%  on  Aug.  12;  100%  July  13; 
100%  on  Juno  13  ;  10  Jon  May  13  ;  100%  on  April  17  ;  102% 
on  Jan.  12;  103 on  Dec.  12 ;  102%  on  November  12  ;  103  on 
October  12;  and  103%  on  Sept.  12.  1S77  ..Business  in 
Breadstuffs  have  reached  extraordinarily  large  propor¬ 
tions,  during  a  moutli  the  receipts,  sales,  and  shipments 
of  grain,  having-been  iu  magnitude,  beyond  precedent. 
The  export  operations  were  mainly  in  Winter  Wheat,  and 
winter  wheat  products,  for  French  markets;  in  Oats,  and 
Bye  for  France  and  Germany  ;  in  Corn  for  British  ports; 
and  in  Flour  for  British,  French,  West  India,  South 
American  and  Provincial  markets.  Some  important  pur¬ 
chases  of  grain  were  also  made  for  foreign  markets,  not 
usually  supplied  from  this  source.  As  to  the  activity, 
nothing  more  satisfactory  could  have  been  hoped  for.  Iu 
the  way  of  prices,  however,  the  opposite  was  quite  gen¬ 
erally  true.  Wheat,  Flour,  Rye,  and  Oats  having  yielded 
in  value,  under  the  increased  and  urgent  offerings,  the 
most  serious  fall  occurring  in  wheat,  especially  winter 
grades  of  the  new  crop,  which  constituted  the  hulk  of 
arrivals.  Spring  Wheat  of  the  old  crop  was  unusually 
source,  and  held  with  remarkable  firmness,  while  of  the 
new  crop,  very  light  receipts  wore  reported,  and  conse¬ 
quently  but  little  animation.  Foreign  advices  at  the 
close,  are  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  export  move¬ 
ment,  which  was  lighter  in  volume. '  The  unusually  full 
■supply  of  foreign  exchange  and  consequent  depression 
in  rates  also  worked  against  shippers . Provisions 


been  quoted  weaker  in  price . Seeds  have  been  more 

freely  dealt  in  ;  rough  flax  advancing,  oil  moderate  offer¬ 
ings  ;  while  Timothy  receded,  on  augmented  supplies. 
....Hay  and  Straw  were  in  fair  request,  especially  the 

better  qualities,  which  were  held  pretty  firmly . Hops 

have  been  in  very  light  demand,  and  quoted  depressed 

and  irregular  iD  price . Tobacco  and  Naval  stores  were 

moderately  active  and  steady _ Groceries  have  been  in 

comparatively  brisk  demand,  aud  generally  stronger. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Sept.  12 (h, 
1&78,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET'S. 

Reoeii'TS.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llge.  Harley.  Oats, 
ild’stlils  m’t.h396,000  8,312,000  5,187,000  534,000  16S.OOO  1,689,000 
27  cl's  last  mT  h361,000  4,017,000  4,384,000  251,000  294,000  1,213,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat,  thorn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

27  d’s  this  ni’l  h473.000  11,916,000  8,104,000  691,000  5S.0H0  1,936,000 
27  d’s  last  m'lh458,000  6,259,000  6,411,000  437,000  -  1,507,000 

3,  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
ItEOKIFTS.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Iti/e.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  days  1878.  .396,000  8,812,000  5,187,000  534,000  168,000  1,689,000 

27  days  1877.  .315,000  3,104,000  3,736,000  201,000  107,000  1,214,000 
Salks  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

27  days  1878.  .473,00(1  11,910,000  8.104.000  091.000  53,000  1,936,00) 
27  days  1877  .  369,000  5,176,000  5,049,(00  S',4,000  91,000  1,349, U00 

3.  Exports  from  New  York.  Jan.  1,  to  Sept.  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
liltls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’78. 1,680, 557  33,755,351  20.391 ,801  2,853,828  1,516,207  2,560.519  309,727 
’77  .  831,577  0,927.843  17.3SI. 815  1,184,554  771,635  111,666  180,776 
•76.1,337,000  18.679,000  11,337,01)0  68_>,000  28,100  453,260  460,2(10 

'75. 1,282,727  18,140,(147  8,387.632  152,333  225  88,472  235,865 

v74  1,529,415  24,462,895  15,829.600  553.050  8.320  86,896  272,105 

'73  .  966,067  12,100,224  9,813,745  551,093  19,-26  26,591  91,270 

4.  Stock  of  grain  In  store  at  Few  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Sep.  10,1878.  .1,162,808  1,113.458  71,886  202,774  607,668  131,841 

Aug.  12, ’78.. 1.126, 813  598,736  62,647  203,224  472.366  187,003 

July  II. ’78. .1,501, 132  720,784  138,852  174,000  207.769  663.075 

Mav  7,  1878..  743.196  263,020  75.229  207,576  570.293  258,827 

Apr.15, 1878  . 1,370,081  541.648  106,375  390.861  857,273  253,424 

Jan.  10, 1878.. 2,586,715  105.909  236,333  913,898  1,687.985  321,474 

Dec.  10, 1877.. 2, 344.982  1.723.229  390,077  864,737  1,879,0.52  358,849 

Nov.  5, 1877..  984,371  2,643.502  166.919  368.429  1.770,759  328,388 

May  7,  1877..  761,636  468,809  193,016  174,375  317,331  291,654 

Jan.  8, 1877.  .3,668,010  3.077,504  341,7.50  905,615  1.083,104  425,406 

Dec. 11, 1876.  .3,110,233  8,38.5,554  213.841  873,310  1,182,322  512,041 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 

igation  to  Sept. 4: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Mail. 

bids.  hush.  bush,  biisii.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1378  3,400  11,805,000  14,613.000  856,t'01  341.000  2,619,000  301.000 

1877..  6,500  2,143,900  14.182.600  393,600  431,300  1,188,200  437,900 

1876. .  16,400  7,978,200  4,879.400  343.600  122,  00  2,125,700  469.700 

1875.  .54,800  11,262,200  3,693,700  83,500  32,900  1,155,600  533,100 

Piew  York  VJve-Sfock  Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 


WEEK  ending  Bee ve.s. 

Aug.  19 .  11,677 

Aug.  26 . 9,396 

Sept.  2 . 12,282 

Sept.  9  12,077 

Total  for  4  Heels.  .46,032 
do .forpree.  4  I Yeeks  43,854 


Coics. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Stvlne. 

51 

4,230 

27,3  IG 

26,920 

77 

3.650 

23,191 

25,892 

97 

3.723 

32,532 

24.902 

39 

8,054 

31,926 

26,316 

264 

14,707 

111,995 

104,1  30 

337 

14,793 

115,603 

81,4 13 

Beeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 11, "58 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..10,963 
do.  do.  prev's  Mouth  .10,143 


06 

3,677 

28.749 

2C,007 

84 

3,098 

28,917 

21,111 

54 

4,202 

20,3^4 

27,090 

Beeves.—  Trade  was  slow  and  dull  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month’s  business.  Heavy  receipts,  unsold  stock 
left  over,  and  a  light  demand,  together  broke  the  market, 
and  prices  gave  way.  An  improvement  in  the  foreign 
export  trade,  with  lighter  receipts,  helped  to  restore 
business  somewhat,  but  it  has  dragged  and  fluctuated  all 
through  the  month  At  the  close,  low'  grade  stock  fell  off 
fully  Jo.  lb.,  but  good  steers  advanced  quite  as  much, 
and  so  kept  up  the  average.  The  closing  prices  were 
7Je.  $  lb  for  low  grade  stock  of  55  lbs.  to  the  cwt. ;  7Jc. 
to  8}c.  for  fair  steers  of  55  to 55  lbs.;  EJ@tfc.  for  prime 
steers  of  56  lbs.,  and  lC@,l(Jc.  for  extra,  estimated  at  57 
to  58  lbs.,  dressed,  to  the  cwt.  live  weight. 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 


week  ending  Ritnge.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Aug.  19 . 6%©10'<c.  8  @10  c.  8%c. 

Ang.26 .  7%@IO%o.  8  fu.10  e.  9 

Sept.  2 .  7  ©lt1%c.  8  6, 1(1  c.  9  c. 

Sept.  9 .  7%@10%c.  8  @10  e.  0  c. 


Clows.—  Little  business  has  been  done  in  cows  ;  the 
demand  is  light  and  receipts  have  been  fully  up  to  the 
wants  of  purchasers.  At  the  close  of  our  report  there 
was  more  inquiry  w  hich  led  dealers  to  advance  prices  a 
few  dollars  per  head.  Sales  have  been  made  from  §35  to 
$50  per  head,  according  to  quality. 


Calves.— The  market  has  been  firm  and  active 
through  the  month,  prices  closing  xvithout  much  change 
at.  3@"}c.  for  grassers,  £  J  to  2Jc.  for  buttermilk,  4@4Jc. 
for  fed,  and  E@7c.  for  veals.  The  pick  of  the  lot  went 
for  7Jc.  lb  live  weight. 

Sheep.— Fair  quality  sheep  have  been  firm  and  iu 
demand :  poor  stock  have  been  dull  and  neglected. 
Sheep  good  enough  for  export  hnvebrought5@5Jc.  lb; 
the  range  being  from  4@4Jc.  for  prime  stock.  Lambs  sold 
for  5J@.1Je.  1.9  lb ;  all  live  weight.  Good  Store  Ewes  from 
Ohio  and  Western  Pa.  sold  for  4Jc.  lb  for  S2  to  84  lbs. 

Swine,  Live  hogs  have  been  steady  at  4 J@4fc.  for 


good ;  rough  stock  sold  for  3Jc.  <p  lb.  City  dressed 
active  at  5|@6c.  $  fl>.  Light,  pigs  in  good  demand  at  Gc. 

The  Horse  Market.— But  little  has  been  doing 
iu  horses.  A  few  droves  of  thin  rough  animals  have 
come  in,  and  sold  for  an  average  of  $125  per  head. 
A  good  work-horse,  9  years  old,  of  1,150  ttis.,  brought 
$130;  a  fine  black  mare,  well  built,  sold  for  $150.  Some 
fine  French  Stallions  have  been  imported  ;  hut  this  busi¬ 
ness  promises  to  fall  off  in  the  future.  As  with  other 
imported  stock,  our  home-bred  animals  are  surpassing 
them,  and  the  tide  is  full,  to  turn  the  other  way  in  all 
probability  before  long.  31  light  carriage-horses  went 
from  Canada  through  New  York  to  Glasgow  last  week. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Brail,  per  toil . $18.00@  $20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00©  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  15.00©  21.00 

Linseed-oil-caUe,  western,  per  ton .  44.00©  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50@  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  ft .  S@  4 


Mnpes'  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.l.Peruv. CiianolO  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ft  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed, ft  ton,  cargo  H  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c..  69.00 

do.  do.  do,  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ft  ton .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Haw  Bone,. . .55.00 

.  .  26.14 

25.00 
17.50 
42.00 
40.00 
38.00 
36.00 
42.00 
20.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
15.00 

Bowker's  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Gvpsum,  Nova  Seajtia,  ground,  pel  ton .  8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9%c. 

Sulphate  ol  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  3%@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27%  per  cent)  per  lb..  l%@2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$15.W)@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  4  c.@4%c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4 Ur. @5  c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  14  per  ccut)  per  ton . $45.OU@50.00 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do.  do.  Grain  and  Grass,  ft  1,000  lbs. 

Fruit  and  Y'ine  Manure,  do. 

Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton. 

do.  do.  extra  fine _  do. 

do.  do.  fine . 

do.  do.  medium . 

do.  do.  dissolved . 


Stockbridge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre 


do. 

do. 

do. 


“  Potato 

do 

do 

“  Tobacco 

do 

do 

“  Rve 

do 

do 

“  Wheat 

do 

do 

containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc’vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


One  of  tlio  Best  Charities,  of  many  very 
good  ones  organized  in  this  city  the  present  year,  was 
that  of  the  “  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,”  called  the  “  Fresh  Air 
Fund.”  Donations  were  solicited  and  received  to  the 
amount  of  $2,980.29.  With  this  sum,  1,100  children, 
about  300  per  week,  were  gathered  from  poor  families 
and  taken  to  the  country,  chiefly  to  Orange,  Delaware, 
and  Dutchess  Co.’s,  N.  Y.,  where  the  people  received  them 
cheerfully  to  their  homes,  and  cared  for  them  for  two 
weeks  or  so,  giving  them  plenty  of  goo  1  milk  and  other 
food,  and  the  range  of  the  farms.  This  experience  of 
country  life— many  of  them  having  never  even  seen  the 
country  before — was  the  best,  and  most  invigorating, 
medicine  that  could  be  supplied.  The  change  in  appear¬ 
ance,  in  vigor,  in  views  and  aims,  and  aspirations  for  the 
future,  wrought  in  hundreds  of  the  little  ones,  was  won¬ 
derful.  Those  farmers  and  others  who  received  these 
children,  and  those  who  supplied  the  funds  to  send  them, 
have  done  a  good  work,  and  can  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
having  done  it;  and  they  have  the  approval  of  Him  who 
took  the  little  ones  in  Ilis  arms  and  blessed  them,  and 
who  said,  “  Ye  have  done  it.  unto  Mo.” 


.Plant a,  Fruits,  Insects,  and  others  matters 
are  sent  us  by  mail ,  concerning  which  we  have  no  infor¬ 
mation  by  letter  or  otherwise.  We  have  now  several 
parcels  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  that  may  give 
a  clue  to  the  sender.  Please  recollect  that  nothing  that 
is  likely  to  injure  the  contents  of  the  mail  will  ho  for¬ 
warded;  also  that  the  parcel  must  he  put  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  contents  may  be  readily  examined. 
Wooden  boxes,  with  the  cover  fastened  with  nails;  cloth 
bags  sewed  up,  and  pasted  or  gummed  wrappers,  are 
charged  letter  postage. 

An  International  JiSairy  Fair,  under  the 

joint  auspices  of  the  various  State  Dairy  Associations, 
is  to  be  held  at  Gilmore's  Garden,  New  York  City,  be¬ 
ginning  Wednesday,  Dec.  4th,  next.  This  fair  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  National  and  Northwestern  Dairy  Fair, 
held  in  Chicago  a  year  ago,  the  great  success  of  which 
led  to  the  holding  of  this,  an  International  Dairy  Fair, 
that  should  attract  visitors  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  great  export  market  of  American  butter  and  cheese. 
Col.  R.  M.  Littler,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  Secretary  of 
the  Association  having  this  exhibition  in  charge.  It  is 
proposed  to  exhibit  not  only  butter  and  cheese,  but  also 
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all  kinds  of  dairy  implements,  designs  and  models  of 
bams,  milk-houses,  creameries,  cheese-factories,  etc. 
The  exhibition  of  specimens  of  typical  dairy  stock, 
from  various  herds,  is  under  consideration,  but  is  not 
yet  decided  upon.  The  Secretary  reports  a  very  favora¬ 
ble  response  from  all  sections  of  this  country,  and  from 
Europe,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  successful  exhi¬ 
bition.  The  purpose  of  the  fair  is  to  stimulate  this  in¬ 
dustry,  and  show  our  dairymen  its  immense  possibilities. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  product  from  the  cows  of  the 
country  exceeds  tire  hundred  million  dollars  annually. 
Recently  in  a  single  day  42,000  boxes  of  cheese  were 
shipped  to  Liverpool  for  the  European  market,  and  the 
exports  of  butter  from  the  U.  S.,  during  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1878,  amounted  to  21,834,141  lbs.,  and  a  value  of 
$3,930,840;  the  previous  year  to  21,527,242  lbs.,  valued 
at  $4,424,616.  Cheese  for  the  corresponding  periods 
amounted  to  123, 783,730  lbs.,  having  a  value  of  $14,103,529 
in  1878;  and  107,364.666  lbs.  in  1877,  valued  at  $12,700,627, 
which  is  a  rapid  increase,  especially  for  butter,  over  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Yet  the  trade  is  but  partially  developed. 
If  the  proposed  fair  shall  help  dairymen  to  appreciate 
this  fact,  and  teach  them  how  to  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  with  better  products,  it  will  result  in  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  industry  and  to  the  country. 

A  Strange  Way.— A  letter  comes  and  we  read: 
“Will  you  please  give  me  the  name  of  the  enclosed 
fruit.”— As  the  letter  contains  nothing,  we  propose  to 
write  to  the  Bender  that  he  has  forgotten  to  inclose  his 
specimen,  but  on  turning  over  the  leaf  find  it  signed 
“Monmouth.” — Let  us  sum  up  the  result  of  this  utterly 
nseless  custom  of  omitting  the  name  in  writing  to  an 
Editor.  “  Monmouth  ”  wastes  paper,  envelop,  stamp,  and 
time  occupied  in  writing;  he  has  a  tree  of  which  he 
knows  but  a  single  one,  he  wishes  to  know  the  name, 
but  carefully  hides  himself  in  “Monmouth,”  so  that  we 
cannot  reach  him.  Our  interest  in  so  rare  a  tree  is  ex¬ 
cited;  we  too  would  know  what  it  is,  but  are  unable  to 
take  another  step.  We  are  put  to  the  trouble  of  writing 
this  item,  which  the  person  in  question  will  not  see  un¬ 
til  October,  and  quite  too  late  to  repair  the  omission. 

Cleaning  and  Burnishing  Iron.— Mr.  E.  N. 

Jemiin.s,  i  f  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  an  excellent  horse  trainer, 
recently  showed  us  a  contrivance  in  use  in  the  Prussian 
army,  for  polishing  the  bits,  stirrups,  and  other  parts  of 
the  harness  or  trappings  made  of  iron.  It  is  simply  a 
piece  of  hardened  steel,  4  or5  inches  long,  inserted  in  a 
handle,  ns  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  cross  section  is 
an  oval :  or,  if  round,  it  would  probably  do  just  as  good 
work.  It  is  made  of  J^-inch  steel,  with  the  surface 
smooth  and  polished.  To  brighten  a  tarnished  or  rusty 


AN  IRON  POLISHER. 

piece  of  iron  or  steel,  the  instrument  is  simply  rubbed 
.vigorously  upon  it,  making  it  bright  and  clean  in  a  short 
time.  Where  there  are  facilities  for  the  work,  an  old, 
half-round  file  may  be  readily  ground  and  polished  to 
form  a  similar  burnisher. 

In vitatlons  to  Fairs,  have,  as  usual,  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  every  section  by  the  Editors.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  has  been  so  large,  and  our  work  so  pressing,  that  we 
have  been  compelled  to  decline  all,  save  a  few  to  the 
largest,  or  more  representative  of  these  exhibitions.  We 
thank  the  many  friends  who  have  thus  shown  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  We  look  upon 
these  fairs  as  among  the  best  experiences  of  the  farmer’s 
year;  and  we  preach  according  to  our  practice,  when  we 
advise  every  farmer  to  attend  all  he  can  of  them. 

Is  a  IiCg  of  Mutton  a  Sail  1—“  II.  C.  W.,”  of 
Westport,  Ct.,  asks  if  it  is  "'against  the  law  to  chase 
wild  ducks  in  a  row-boat  with  a  ‘  leg-of-mutton  sail,’  the 
law  prohibiting  any  vessel  propelled  by  steam  or  sails.” 
Now.  if  a  “  leg-of-mutton  sail,”  is  a  sail,  then  it  must  be 
against  the  law  to  chase  ducks  with  a  boat  so  propelled. 
The  important  point  is,  whether  “  a  leg  of  mutton  ”  is  a 
sail.  The  law  evidently  intends  that.no  means  shall  be 
used  to  propel  a  boat,  which  will  beat  the  ducks;  hence, 
we  suggest  that  you  try  the  “leg-of-mutton”  on  the 
ducks,  and  if  you  catch  them,  to  conclude  it  is  a  sail  ;  if 
you  do  not,  then  keep  on  chasing  them.  Yet,  the  law 
only  mentions  “  chasing  ”  ducks,  not  catching  them,  so 
that  won’t  work.  Suppose,  as  a  last  resort,  a  convention 
of  leg-of-mutton-sailors  and  ducks,  i.  e.,  of  chasers  and 
chased,  be  called  to  decide  whether  a  “leg-of-mutton” 
is  a  sail.  If  that  does  not  decide  the  point,  ask  us  again. 

Bifliciilty  with  Plums.  —  “O.,”  Homer,  N. 
Y.,  has  trees  which  bloom  and  set  full,  but  an  insect 
stings  the  fruit;  he  has  tried  lime  and  ashes  with  no 
effect ;  thinks  that  bottles  of  sweetened  water  have  done 
some  good,  but  he  wants  a  “cure.”  It  is  the  old  story 
over  again  of  the  Curcnlio,  which  we  have  told  so  many 
iimes.  Yet  it  is  still  new  to  some.  Tiic  bottles  of  sweeti 


etied  water  may  have  caught  many  insects,  but  probably 
few  of  the  guilty  ones.  Though  innumerable  experiments 
have  been  made,  no  application  has  been  found  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  attacks  of  the  curcnlio.  Where  this  insect 
abounds,  plums  cannot  be  bad,  unless  the  trees  are 
shaken,  after  the  fruit  sets,  at  first  every  morning, and  as 
often  thereafter  as  the  number  of  insects  caught  shows 
the  necessity  for  it.  In  the  morning  the  insects  are  tor¬ 
pid  ;  a  sudden  jarring  of  the  tree  will  cause  them  to  drop; 
they  are  caught  upon  a  cloth  spread  for  the  purpose,  and 
killed.  This  must  be  done,  or  no  plums  will  ripen. 

Covering  Strawberries.— “  C.  II.  S.,”  Sussex 
Co.,  N.  J.,  protects  bis  vines  in  winter  by  covering 
the  ground  between  the  rows  with  corn-stalks,  bring¬ 
ing  them  close  to  the  vines,  and  lays  bean-poles  across, 
to  keep  the  stalks  in  place.  This  lias  long  been  followed 
in  some  of  the  Western  States,  and  we  give  it  now,  to  re¬ 
mind  those  who  have  not  other  material  at  hand,  that 
corn-stalks  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Surfeit  in  a  Horse.- “P.  L.,”  York,  Pa.  Horses 
are  subject  to  a  skin  disease  known  as  surfeit.  This  ap¬ 
pears  generally  in  the  spring  as  small  lumps,  which  break 
and  exude  a  watery  matter  and  then  become  covered  with 
scabs.  The  irritation  causes  the  animals  to  bite  its  skin 
or  roll  upon  the  ground,  and  in  your  case  it  lay  and  rolled 
in  the  spring  to  allay  the  itching  which  existed  pre¬ 
viously.  This  action  most  probably  was  not  the  origin  of 
the  disease,  although  a  sudden  chili  may  cause  it.  The 
treatment  is  to  give  one  ounce  each  of  sulphur  and  cream 
of  tartar  daily  in  the  food  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  repeat¬ 
ing  for  another  period  if  needed  ;  and  to  wash  the  skin 
with  water  slightly  diluted  with  sulphuric  acid.  One 
drachm  of  the  acid  to  a  pailful  of  water  will  be  sufficient. 

Weeds,  Briers,  and  Brusli,  In  Iligii- 

ivays. —  The.  N.  I'.  Laic,  passed  March  11th,  1818,  reads:— 
51.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  or  corporation, 
owning,  or  occupying  under  a  lease  for  one  or  more  years, 
any  cultivated  or  enclosed  lands  abutting  upon  any  high¬ 
way,  lo  cause  all  noxious  weeds,  briers,  and  brush,  growing 
upon  said  lands,  within  the  bounds  of  said  highway,  to  be 
cut  or  destroyed  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  and  the 
first  day  of  July,  and  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  August 
and  the  first  day  of  September,  in  each  and  every  year.  Hut 
Boards  of  Supervisors  may  fix  a  different  period,  or  periods, 
for  such  cutting  or  destruction  in  their  respective  counties. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  any  of  the 
powers  heretofore  conferred  upon  Boards  of  Supervisors. 

- 52.— It  shall  be  unlawful  forany  person  to  place,  or  cause 

to  lie  placeu,  any  noxious  weeds,  or  the  seeds  of  such  weeds, 
within  Hie  bounds  of  any  public  highway. - 53.— Any  will¬ 

ful  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  one  of  this  act,  or  any  willful  violation  of  section  two 
of  tills  act,  shall  subject  t  lie  person  or  corporation  so  offend¬ 
ing  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  and  costs  in  and  for  eacli 
road  district  in  which  any  of  these  provisions  shall  he  vio¬ 
lated,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  commissioner  or  commissioners 
of  highways  of  the  town  wherein  said  road  districts  shall  be 
situated,  or  by  the  street  commissioner  of  villages,  when 
such  village  constitutes  a  separate  road  district,  and  recov¬ 
ered  before  any  Juslice  of  the  Peace  having  jurisdiction ; 
said  fine,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  into  the  highway  fund 

of  such  town  or  village. - 54.— It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  com- 

nii-sioners  of  highways  of  towns,  or  street  commissioner  of 
villages  to  prosecute  every  person  or  corporation  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  their  respective  towns  or 
villages,  and  to  include  in  eacli  annual  report  of  such  com¬ 
missioners  a  detailed  statement  of  all  fines  recovered  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Planter  oil  Wlicat.—  “A.  S..”  Blair  Co.,  Pa., 
says  wc  recommend  certain  artificial  fertilizers  on  wheat, 
bat  that  they  cost  too  mnch,  and  asks  if  it  would  not  be 
a  good  plan  to  sow  plaster  after  the  wheat  is  sown.  We 
have  advised  the  use  of  fertilizers,  because,  if  used  in¬ 
telligently.  they  increase  the  crop  more  than  enough  to 
pay  the  extra  cost,  and  thus  are  profitable.  Plaster  -  which 
is  a  fertilizer' .  may  frequently  help  the  crop  somewhat, 
but  it  contains  only  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  cannot 
supply  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  which  are 
generally  most  useful  to  wheat,  particularly  the  first  two. 
Plaster  is,  on  very  many  soils,  very  helpful  to  clover. 

'S’lie  Best  Fowls  lor  Winter  lL:»ying.— 

“F.  G..”  Fort  Erie,  N.  Y.  The  Light  Brahma  lias  the 
best  reputation  for  the  production  of  eggs  in  the  winter. 
It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  if  this  breed  is  not  surpassed  by 
the  Leghorns.  But  the  Brahma  has  other  good  points 
which  the  Leghorn  has  not,  aud  this  probably  gives  the 
former  the  advantage. 

Preparing-  a  Heifer  for  Exhibition.—' "'J. 
W.  P.,”  Marshall,  Texas  It  is  hardly  possible  to  bring 
a  i very  young  animal  into  what  is  called  “show  con¬ 
dition  ”  by  feeding.  If  overfed  it  becomes  sickly,  poor, 
and  miserable;  its  digestive  organs  are  unable  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  excess  which  goes  into  the  intestines  in  a  crude 
form,  and  causes  disease.  A  calf  of  10  weeks  old  can  be 
brought  into  good  healthy  condition  by  feeding  about.G 
quarts  of  new  milk  daily  in  3  meals  of  2  quarts  each,  and 
giving  about  a  pint  of  mixed  wheat,  bran,  linseed,  and 


oatmeal  between  times.  A  little  fine  hay  or  fresh  clover 
may  be  added.  With  this  feed  the  animal  will  not 
become  fat,  but  will  appear  sleek,  lively,  and  healthy. 

North  American  Ayrshire  Register,  Vol. 

Ill,  is  received  from  its  editors,  E.  L.  and  J.  N.  Sturte- 
vant,  South  Framingham,  Mass.  This  is  an  independent 
Herd-book,  in  which  every  animal  is  traced  to  importa¬ 
tion,  being  in  opposition  to  ttiat  of  the  “regular”  Herd- 
book  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeder's  Association,  which  is  said 
to  he  less  strict  in  its  requirements  of  the  animals  ad¬ 
mitted  for  record.  The  N.  A.  A.  R.  has  the  merit,  that 
all  who  refer  to  it  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  the 
purity  of  the  pedigree  of  the  animals  found  therein. 

Cooking  for  Milch  Cows.— “A.  T.,”  Milltown, 
N.  B.  Whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  cook  the  feed  for  30 
cows,  is  a  matter  of  figuring  ;  the  value  of  milk  and  the 
cost  of  labor  being  the  chief  items  in  the  calculation. 
There  is  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of  food  used  which  will 
go  towards  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  the  feed.  If  a 
man  can  be  procured  at  one  dollar  per  day,  and  the  extra 
milk  gained  will  be  worth  more  than  that  amount,  there 
will  be  a  profit  in  it.  One  man  can  prepare  the  food  for 
30  cows,  and  have  half  his  time  to  spare  for  other  work. 

A  Combined  hatch  and  Hasp,  affording 
double  security,  is  represented  in  the  engravings.  The 


hasp  is  made  to  combine  the  convenience  of  the 
latch,  by  simply  putting  a  strap  over  it,  to  hold  it  in 
place,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  staple  (fig.  2)  has  a 
raised  portion  on  each  side, 
to  catch  and  hold  the  latch. 
By  this  simple  device,  a 
door  to  a  box-stall,  or  other 
door  or  gate,  which  it  is 
often  desired  to  close 
quickly,  may  he  shut.,  and 
firmly  fastened  without 
delay ;  additional  security 
may  be  obtained  by  slip- 


Fig.  2.  — THE  STAPLE- 
CATCH. 

ping  a  pin  into  the  curve  of  the  staple,  as  seen  in  figure  2. 


A  Cheap  Boat.- “R.  W.,”  of  Russellville,  Ky., 
will  find  a  description  of  a  cheap  boat,  “  suitable  for 
fishing  on  mill  ponds,”  or  similar  purposes,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  November,  1876. 

Can  a  New  Breed  of  Fowls  be  Pro* 
diiccd  1 — “  M.  M.”  There  is  r.o  doubt  of  the  possibility 
of  producing  a  distinct  breed  of  fowls  by  selecting  some 
good  common  liens  and  a  cock,  and  carefully  selecting  and 
breeding  the  progeny  closely  in-and-in  so  long  as  the 
process  is  successful.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  and  although  from  a  variety  of  bloods,  the 
breed,  in  about  6  or  8  years  only,  has  become  quite 
fixed  and  reproduces  itself  very  true  to  feather  and 
character  in  the  hands  of  skillful  and  patient  breeders. 

Orchard  Treatment.— “B.  F.  II.,”  Fairfax, 

Iowa,  understands  exactly  what,  he  wishes  to  ask,  and 
knows  how  to  put  it  in  the  clearest  possible  manner. 
Some' would  cover  one  or  two  pages  in  order  to  express 
the  following :  “  Is  it  desirable  to  let  bogs  run  in  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  to  keep  the  grass  down  ?  (1)— or  would  sheep 
he  better?  (2)— or  still  better  to  mow?  (?>).— Am.  (1).  Yes, 
they  will  convert  the  grass  into  manure,  and  by  eating 
fallen  fruit,  greatly  diminish  the  insect  crop.  (2).  No, 
swine  are  preferable.  (3).  No. 

Visiting  Farms. — A  professional  duty  with  every 
good  farmer,  ill  the  early  fall,  is  to  visit  some  of  the  best 
farms  in  his  county  or  Slate,  and  lake  a  few  field  lessons 
in  agriculture.  The  illustrated  farm  journal  is  very  good, 
and  pays  abundantly.  But  there  is  nothing  like  a  morn¬ 
ing’s  talk  with  a  live  farmer  among  his  stock  and  crops 
to  stir  up  one’s  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance,  and 
put  him  upon  improvements  at  home.  If  you  have  been 
thinking  for  years  of  draining  a  field,  go  t.0  some  farmer 
who  has  a  job  of  draining  on  hand,  or  completed,  mid 
study  the  process  and  its  results.  Such  visits  are  not 
only  a  needed  recreation  that  a  busy  farmer  is  fairly  en¬ 
titled  to,  but  profitable  in  many  ways.  They  give  new 
facts,  show  one  improved  implements  and  new  methods 
of  culture,  and  help  to  economize  labor  and  make  money. 
Think  twice  before1 paying  you  can  not  afford  the  time. 
Certainly  you  can  not  afford  to  do  without  these  visits. 
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An  Honor  Well  Bestowed.  —  The  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  meeting  on  July  39th  last, 
elected  oar  friend  and  contributor,  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of 
Harvard,  a  corresponding  member  in  the  botanical  sec¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  limited  to  100,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
through  death,  there  is  an  active  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Academy  to  secure  the  honor  for 
their  friends.  It  should  be  gratifying  to  Americans  that 
the  choice  has  fallen  upon  our  first  Botanist,  and  the  fact 
that  he  received  32  out  of  40  votes  gives  us  a  high  opinion 
of  the  eminent  good  sense  of  the  Academicians. 

Eulalia  Japonica.  —  M.  Carriere  has  found  a 
mare’s  nest.  He  has  discovered  that  the  plant  sold  as 
Eulalia  Japonica  is  not  a  type,  but  a  variety  with  striped 
leaves,  as  seeds  from  this  have  given  plants  with  green 
leaves ;  he  adds,  moreover,  that,  we  can  be  sure  that  it 
will  be  the  same  with  Eulalia  Zebrina.  As  we  were  the 
first  to  describe  and  figure  both  these  grasses,  and  never 
had  any  idea  that  they  were  “  types  ”  or  anything  but 
varieties  of  a  plant  normally  green,  this  seems  rather 
strange,  coming  from  the  editor  of  the  “ Bevue  Ilorticole," 
especially  as  he  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  fact  that  E. 
Japonica ,  the  type,  is  a  recognized  and  described  species 
(see  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petule,  1S52 — Trillin’s  Andropo- 
gineorum,  p.  333),  and  as  recently  as  December,  18T6,  we 
gave  the  new  form  as  '■'Eulalia  Japonica  var.  Zebrina." 
Evidently  our  distinguished  confrier  does  not  read  his 
American  Agriculturist  witli  proper  care. 

How  Much  Wool  is  Produced  1— The  U.  S. 

dlfesus  for  1870,  reported  28,477,951  sheep,  yielding 
100,102,387  pounds  of  wool,— an  average  of  about  3  lbs. 
and  9  ozs.  per  head.  There  are  now  probably  a  fourth 
more,  or  between  35  and  36,000,000  sheep.  Great  Britain 
has  about  the  same  number.  The  total  wool  clip  of  the 
world  for  1877  lias  been  estimated  at,  about  1}  billion 
lbs.  (1,500,000,000  lbs.),  or  over  1  lb.  for  each  inhabitant. 

Coal  Mined  in  the  World.— For  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  a  statement  was  prepared  by  John  Pecliar, 
of  Teplitz,  Germany,  from  which  we  condense  the  fol¬ 
lowing  striking,  and  very  interesting  figures,  giving  the 
estimated  total  production  of  coal  for  the  year,  1876. 
throughout  the  world : 


Pounds.  Tone.  Perc't. 

In  Great  Britain . 298.953,537,850=149,476,769. . .  .47.4 

United  States . 106,588.919,613=  53.294.460. ...  16.9 

Germany . 106,588,919,613=  53,294,460. ..  .16.9 

France .  37,211,516,314=  18,605,758....  5.9 

Belgium .  31.535,183,317=  15,767,591....  5.0 

Austro-Hungary .  29,643,072,318=  14,821,536....  4.7 

Ail  of  Asia .  9,174,480,000=  4,587.240....  1.5 

Rest  of  the  World  ... .  11,008,037,327=  5,504,019....  1.7 

Total . 630,703,606,352=315,351,833. .  .100.0 


[We  reckon  by  the  American  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  though  at 
the  mines,  and  in  large  dealings  here,  a  ton  of  coal  is 
2,240  lbs.,  the  same  as  everywhere  and  for  everything  in 
Great  Britain.  The  metric  ton  in  France  is  2,204  lbs.] 
It  will  be  noted  that  nearly  half  (47.4  per  cent)  is  mined 
in  Great  Britain;  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
are  each  credited  with  the  same  amount,  about  one-sixth; 
that  little  Belgium  nearly  equals  France,  and  yields  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  all  of  Asia.  The  annual 
product  for  all  the  world  is  about  500  lbs.  for  each  in¬ 
habitant;  for  the  United  States,  it  is  2,422  lbs.  for  each  of 
44  million  inhabitants. 

Tlie  Iron  Product  of  the  World,  for  1876, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Pechariabove  named),  as  31,571,460,276 
lbs.,  or  15,785,730  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  The  coal  mined  is 
about  20  times  the  weight  of  pig  iron  produced.  The 
ratio  of  production  in  the  leading  iron  producing  coun¬ 
tries  is  nearly  as  follows;  Great  Britain,  46};  United 
States,  17;  Germany,  3};  France,  10V5;  Belgium,  32/5 ; 
Russia,  3;  Austro-Hungary,  24/6;  Sweden,  2}.  (The 
iron  product  of  the  United  States  for  1876  (5,330,719,707 

lbs.),  or  about  125  lbs.  for  every  inhabitant _ Of 

Bessemer  Steel ,  the  product  for  1876,  is  stated  at  4,646,- 
873,336  lbs.,  or  2,323,436  tons,  of  which  one-fourth  was 
made  in  the  United  States,  a  little  over  one-third  in  Great 
Britain,  not  quite  one-lifth  in  German y,  and  one-tenth  in 
France.  The  total  steel  made  in  1876  would  lay  22,116 
miles  of  railway  track,  allowing  20  lbs.  to  the  foot  of  rail. 
The  present  rate  of  production  would  put  steel  rails 
upon  all  the  railways  in  the  world  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Glue  Scrap. — “  J.  L.  T.,”  Butler  Co.,  O.  By  com- 
postingglne  scrap  with  barnyard-manure,  for  three  to  six 
months,  an  excellent  fertilizer  will  be  the  result,  as  the 
material  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  is  hardly  comparable  to 
stable-manure,  for  though  it  has  more  of  the  valuable  in¬ 
gredient,  nitrogen,  it  contains  little  potash  or  phosphates. 

Wlieat  Bran  for  use  as  a  fertilizer,  is  asked  about 
by  several  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist .  Of 
the  essential  ingredients  of  a  fertilizer,  wheat  bran  con¬ 
tains  about  2}  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  1}  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  2}  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  which,  togetfi. 


er,  give  a  ton  of  the  bran  a  value  of  full  $15.00  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer — reckoning  the  nitrogen  at  20  cents  per  lb.,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  at  10  cents,  and  potash  at  7  cents — which  are 
the  value  of  these  ingredients  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
Rye  bran  has  about  the  same  value  for  use  as  a  fertilizer. 
Where  bran  is  cheap  and  abundant,  it  is  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  as  a  manure,  and,  it  is  said,  with  quite 
favorable  results.  That  this  is  a  wasteful  practice,  is 
proven  by  the  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  who 
found  that  the  manure  resulting  from  the  feeding  of  a 
certain  amount  of  fodder  to  mature  animals,  contained 
nearly  as  much  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  as  before 
passing  through  the  animal ;  the  reason  being  that  the 
processes  of  digestion  remove  for  fat  forming  only  those 
portions  which  have  little  value  as  manure.  The  simple 
lesson,  then,  is  to  feed  the  bran  to  fattening  animals, 
thus  making  it  serve  the  double  purposes  of  producing 
beef,  and  supplying  good  manure. 

Our  Wonderful  Petroleum.— Twenty  years 
ago  this  article  was  little  known.  The  first  artificial 
well  was  sunk  in  August,  1859,  we  believe.  Now  there  is 
an  annual  production  in  this  country  of  about  15,000,000 
barrels ,  and  more  than  sixty  million  dollars’  worth  are 
exported  to  other  countries  annually— our  exports  rang¬ 
ing  in  importance,  according  to  valuation,  1st,  Cotton; 
2d,  Flour  and  Grain  ;  3d,  Hog  products  (lard,  hams,  and 
salt  pork);  and  4th,  Petroleum.  There  are  more  than 
ten  thousand  oil  wells  flowing  or  being  sunk ;  and  prob¬ 
ably  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  invested  in 
the  business,  in  one  way  and  another.  Fifteen  million 
barrels  (40  gallons  to  a  barrel)  of  this  earth-yielded  oil, 
would  fill  9,600,000,000  lamps  holding  half  a  pint  each,  or 
about  seven  such  lamps  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
on  our  globe.  If  these  lamps  were  equally  distributed, 
so  that  every  four  persons  could  have  one,  and  allow  half 
a  pint  of  oil  to  burn  three  evenings  on  au  average  (short 
nights  included),  the  15  million  barrels  of  oil  would  light 
up  the  whole  human  race  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
or  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  globe  for  a  whole 
year  1  AU  this  has  come  to  light,  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  less  than  twenty  years,  during  which  time  we 
have  not  only  used  all  the  petroleum  we  have  wanted 
ourselves,  but  have  sent  to  other  lands  nearly  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Million  dollars’  worth,  at  the  low  Custom-house 
valuation.  What  other  stores  of  light  and  of  comfort, 
lie  yet  undiscovered  in  this  wonderful  world  of  ours  1 

Expenses  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  since  Its  foundation. — Recent  investi¬ 
gations  show  the  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes  by 
the  United  States  General  Government,  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  up  to  July  1,  1876,  to  have  been  $15,516,996,680, — al¬ 
most  exactly  half  of  the  estimated  value  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  by  the  Census  of  1870  ($30,068,518,507). 
The  smallest  expenses  were  in  1793,  being  about  7}  mil¬ 
lion  dollars;  the  largest  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1865, 
when  they  were  1,906  miUion  dollars.  The  $15,516,996,680, 
if  in  dollar  greenbacks  (3}X7J  inches,  or  23  square  inch¬ 
es  each,)  would  carpet  or  cover  468,000  acres,  or  730 
square  miles,  or  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  Massachusetts.  Some 
of  the  mathematical  readers  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  may  reckon  how  many  acres  would  be  covered  if  the 
dollars  were  in  the  new  silver  currency,  touching  at  then- 
edges;  also  how  many  tons  of  silver  it  would  take,  at 
412}  grains  to  the  dollar,  and  7,000  grains  to  the  pound 
avordupois;  how  many  teams  to  draw  it,  e*;c.,  etc. 

Cyprus— Its  Size.— Recent  treaties  bring  into 
prominence  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  Great 
Britain.  Its  area  is  3,673  square  miles,  or  247  square 
miles  greater  than  the  combined  area  of  Delaware  (2,120), 
and  Rhode  Island  (1,306) ;  or  about  three-fourths  the  size 
of  our  next  smallest  State,  Connecticut  (4,750  square 
miles).  The  population  of  Cyprus  is  about  200,000,  or  not 
two-fifths  of  Conn.  (537.454,  in  1870),  and  a  little  larger 
than  that  of  Florida  (187,748,  in  1S70).  It  is  nearly  100 
miles  west  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  300  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal.  The  name  Cyprus  is  from 
the  Greek  word  cuprum  (copper),  so  named  from  the 
ancient  copper  mines  on  the  island. 

Cistern  without  Stone  or  Brick.— “B.  K. 

W.,”  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  A  cistern  often  may  be 
constructed  in  the  ground  where  the  earth  is  clay,  pro¬ 
vided  the  inside  is  plastered  with  hydraulic  cement; 
though  of  course  such  a  cistern  would  not  last  so  long  as 
one  made  of  stone  or  brick  At  several  places  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  New  York  most  of  the  cisterns  have  no  brick  walls, 
but  a  heavy  coat  of  hydraulic  cement  mortar  is  put  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  compact  earth  at  the  sides  and  on  the 
bottom.  The  top  is  covered  two  feet  below  the  surface, 
with  locust  poles  and  fiat  stones,  leaving  a  man-hole  at 
the  center  carried  up  by  planks  a  little  above  the  ground. 
They  are  often  arched  over  with  bricks  when  the  soil  is 
compact  enough  to  support  the  arch,  and  many  soils  will 


do  this.  The  top  of  the  cistern  is  made  wider,  three  feet 
down,  a  coat  of  cement  mortar  put  on— with  flat  stones  if 
plentiful — and  the  brick  convex  arch  stands  upon  this. 

Pennsylvania  Corn.— “J.  C.  P.,”  N.  Orleans. 
La.  The  variety  of  corn  grown  in  Pennsylvania  having 
32  rows  upon  the  ear,  is  the  Gourd  Seed  Corn.  It  is 
usually  planted  in  hills  4  feet  apart,  sometimes  more  ;  2 
stalks  are  left  in  the  hill,  andgencrally  but  one  car  or  one 
large  and  one  small  one  are  produced  upon  each  stalk.  The 
stalks  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  Sout  hern  or  Western 
corn.  Good  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  grow  from  80  to  100 
bushels  of  this  corn  to  the  acre.  The  manner  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  to  plow  under  a  very  heavy  sod  well  top-dressed 
with  barn-yard  manure,  and  to  use  300  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre  besides. 

Abortive  Ears  in  Corn.— “D.”  We  do  not 
yet  know  the  possibilities  of  the  corn-plant.  Five 
fair  sized  ears  to  a  stalk  is  not  uncommon.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  this  year  to  grow  more  ears  by  extra  fertilizing  and 
pruning.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  soil  is  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich,  and  the  plants  have  room  enough,  and  if  they 
are  trained  to  it  by  continued  skillful  selection,  pruning, 
and  cultivation,  every  abortive  ear  can  be  made  produc¬ 
tive.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  long  and  patient 
work  ;  it  can  not  be  done  by  a  spurt  or  accident.  The 
removal  of  abortive  ears,  and  suckers,  will  doubtless 
throw  more  strength  into  the  others.  You  may  experi¬ 
ment  hopefully  in  this  direction. 

Gilt-edged  Butter.--"  G.  E.  R.,”  and  others.  We 
can  not  give  the  names  of  any  persons  purchasing  gilt- 
edged  butter.  The  number  of  customers’  for  butter  at  a 
dollar  per  pound,  is  very  limited,  and  we  doubt  if  tliose 
persons  who  sell  butter  at  very  high  prices  make  a  cor¬ 
responding  profit,  considering  the  expenses  incurred. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  get  good  prices  would  be  to  put 
up  first-class  butter  in  neat  packages,  marked  with  the 
maker’s  name,  and  sell  it  through  a  commission  agent  for 
a  time  until  a  reputation  is  gained,  and  then  gradually 
work  into  such  a  connection  as  may  be  deserved.  No 
extra  price  can  be  procured  except  for  a  stated  supply  at 
all  seasons,  and  of  an  unvaryingly  good  quality. 

Cows  Eating'  Wood,  Bones,  etc.— "  C.  M. 

F.,”  Trenton,  N.  J.  When  cattle  eat  bones,  leather,  wood, 
etc.,  it  indicates  a  lack  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  their 
food,  which  they  require  to  supply  bone  material  and 
wastes  of  the  system,  and  the  100  lbs.  or  more  which  every 
cow  requires  in  a  year  for  her  milk.  Lack  of  this  in  the 
food,  creates  a  morbid  appetite,  which  is  only  partially 
satisfied  by  gnawing  at  such  objects.  Bone  flour  may  be 
fed  in  its  grain  to  each  animal  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful 
per  day.  A  good  dressing  of  superphosphate  or  bone- 
meal  on  the  upland  pastures,  will  stimulate  the  growth 
of  such  plants  as  furnish  the  missing  ingredients. 

Okra  Soup. — “  Mrs.  J.  J.,’’  Clark  Co.,  Va., referring 
to  a  note  upon  the  uses  of  Okra,  in  August  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  says  that  when  the  sliced  Okra  is  added  to  the 
soup ;  “Tlie  mucilage  in  the  young  pods  will  create  a  foam 
that  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  under  control.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this,  slice  the  pods  into  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them;  in  an  hour  or  more,  squeeze  out  with  the  hands 
into  a  skillet  or  shallow  pan  containing  a  very  little  lard, 
and  fry  until  the  gummy  matter  is  killed.  A  little  obser¬ 
vation  will  soon  determine  that  fact.  Be  careful  not  to 
brown  or  scorch.  Turn  the  fried  Okra  into  the  soup 
keltle  and  let  it  boil  at  least  an  hour  in  the  soup,  as  it 
should  be  perfectly  soft  when  served.  Add  a  generous 
amount  of  tomatoes  to  the  soup,  as  they  are  a  decided 
improvement,  and  “Okra  Soup,”  according  to  Southern 
usage,  should  be  quite  thick.  As  in  all  vegetable  soups, 
I  think  it  an  advantage  not  to  have  the  stock  too  rich. 
When  made  with  chicken  as  a  basis,  a  small  piece  of  ham 
or  bacon  improves  the  flavor.  In  using  the  dried  “  Okra” 
soak  several  hours  in  tepid  water,  and  then  fry  as  directed 
for  the  green.  It  requires  more  boiling  in  the  soup  than 
the  fresh,  and,  although  not  so  finely  flavored,  still  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  winter  soup  vegetables.” 

“Compulsory  Education.”— To  “Individual 

Rights.”  It  is  out  of  the  scope  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  discuss  with  you  tlie  “  injustice  of  compelling 
education  arbitrarily,”  hut  here  is  a  thought  or  two.  No 
parent  lias  a  right  to  send  into  the  community  a  child 
with  an  infections  disease,  or  one  viciously  inclined. 
Tlie  State  has  to  take  care  of  such  cases  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  at  large.  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of 
vice.  Tlie  foundation  of  power,  of  civil  rights,  is  with 
tlie  mass  of  citizens.  Education  refines  tlie  feeling's, 
strengthens  the  moral  powers,  enables  one  to  think  and 
judge  better,  improves  the  understanding,  and  makes  a 
better  citizen.  Is  it  not  tlie  duty  of  tlie  State  to  require 
wliat  will  lessen  its  care  and  expense  for  the  vicious  ;  to 
compel  an  education  that  will  improve  its  own  condition, 
its  source  of  power,  its  safety  from  crime  and  revolution  ? 
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While  this  education  may  and  should  he  left  mainly  to 
the  parent,  if  the  parent  neglects  to  give  it  to  the  child 
through  ignorance,  or  carelessness,  or  inability,  should 
not  the  State  provide  and  compel  it — not  only  for  its  own 
protection,  safety,  and  best  good,  but  in  justice  to  the 
child  itself?  It  seems,  to  us  that  every  child  should  have 
a  knowledge  extending  to  Reading,  Writing.  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  and  the  History  of  our  own  country.  Prussia 
adds  to  these  requirements,  and  well,  we  think.  Drawing, 
Music,  and  Gymnastics.  It  takes  care  that  every  child 
has  these  acquirements  from  the  parent  if  they  will  and 
can  supply  them  ;  otherwise  the  State  furnishes  them, 
and  sees  to  it  that  they  are  obtained  by  every  child  not 
an  invalid  or  idiot. 

Tlie  New  Sorb:  State  Fair,  held  at  Elmira, 
Sept.  9-13,  was,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  good  an  agricultural 
fair  as  we  ever  attended,  and  it  was  said  to  quite  equal 
any  ever  held  by  this  leading  Society.  A  marked  feature 
of  these  exhibitions  is  the  absence  of  horse  trotting,  and 
the  fact  that  nearly  a  fourth  more  money  is  offered  in 
premiums  for  cattle  than  for  horses.  The  large  attendance 
upon,  and  general  success  of  the  exhibitions  o\  this 
Society,  is  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  fairs  without 
the  “  agricultural  boss  trot.”  The  show  of  farm  ma¬ 
chines  was  especially  full  and  varied  ;  among  these  we 
recognized  many  well  tried  implements,  as  well  as  some 
new  ones.  The  horticultural  department  was  creditable 
to  the  locality,  though  naturally  smaller  than  usually  seen 
at  Rochester  ;  the  specimens  of  fruit,  and  flowers  on  the 
stands  were  excellent  of  their  kinds.  In  the  stock  depart¬ 
ments.  the  show  of  stallions  was'  the  finest  the  Society 
has  ever  had,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  exhibit  was  su¬ 
perior.  particularly  the  latter — not  so  much  in  numbers, 
as  for  excellence  and  variety.  An  interesting  feature  was 
the  three  Grange  wagons,  which  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  the  products  of  the  farm,  in  field,  stable,  and 
household.  These  were  great  platforms  on  wheels,  about 
30  feet  long,  by  8  feet  wide,  with  standards  and  shelves 
erected  to  bold  the  fruits  ana  vegetables  and  other  decora¬ 
tions  of  grasses,  grains,  etc.  One  wagon  had  open  cup¬ 
boards  in  the  sides,  showing  viands  for  the  farmer’s  table , 
and  outside  of  the  wheels,  under  the  edge  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  were  compartments  containing  a  calf,  a  sheep,  pigs, 
and  the  several  kinds  of  poultry.  As  these  gaily  deco¬ 
rated  vehicles  moved  along  the  track,  they  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  procession  of  the  olden  time  in  honor  of 
Ceres  and  Pomona.  The  success  of  this  Society  is 
largely  due  to  the  energetic  and  disinterested  efforts  of 
Secretary  Harrison  and  the  other  officers,  to  whose  ki  nd  at¬ 
tentions  as  well  as  those  of  the  editors  of  the  “Husband¬ 
man,”  which  so  well  represents  the  farmers  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  are  we  indebted  for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  our  visit. 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  393. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


If  any  of  our  readers  have 
noticed  that  this  column 
shows  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition,  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  of  which  we 
are  well  aware,  but  can  not 
readily  avoid.  It  seems  to 
make  no  difference  how 
plainly  we  may  warn  people 
against  a  certain  scheme. 
There  are  many  who  do  not 
seem  to  notice  what  is  said, 
arid  we  are  constantly  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  letters  a-king  about 
the  very  thing  that  we  have 
exposed  in  full  but  a  few 
months  before :  hence  we 
must  either  repeat  our  warn¬ 
ing.  or  appear  to  disregard 
a  large  number  of  earnest 
inquirers.  Some  humbugs 
are  so  persistent,  and  so 
often  asked  about,  that  we  have  sometimes  thought  it 
might  be  well  if  we  were  to  keep  certain  lines  standing 
in  large  type,  they  would  read  something  like  this  : 
Farmers,  Beware  How  You  Become  Agents. 
Farmers,  Be  Careful  What  You  Sign. 

All  Lotteries  are  Frauds. 

Let  All  Wall  Street  Schemes  Alone. 

Beware  op  Adjusters  op  Claims. 

Don’t  Invest  in  any  Secret  Service  Company. 

Ip  You  are  Told  that  You  have  Drawn  an  “  Art  ” 
Picture,  Don’t  Send  poi:  It. 

Ip  You  Read  the  Advertisement  op  a  Doctor,  do 
not  Ask  Us  about  Him,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  given  special  and  minute  attention  to  these 
very  matters  again  and  again — yet,  here  is  a  pile  of  let¬ 
ters  asking  about  these  very  things,  and  others,  as  if  they 
were  fresh,  and  had  turned  up  now  for  the  first  time . 


Will  our  readers  please  understand  that  we  can  not  make 
exceplions.  For  example,  we  feel  sure  that  there  is  no 
more  risky  business,  for  even  those  who  understand  it, 
or  think  they  do,  than  speculating  on  the  stock  market, 
an  opinion  with  which  every  solid  business  man  will 
agree.  When  we  warn  our  readers  against 

WALL  STREET  SCHEMES, 

we  mean  off,  of  every  kind  and  stripe.  Some  who  send 
out  circulars  have  much  skill  in  “the  art  of  putting 
things,”  and  they  show  very  plainly — on  paper— that  an 
investment  must  pay.  Those  who  receive  these  circulars 
are  captivated  by  their  plausibility,  but,  being  cautious, 
they  write  to  ask  if  we  do  not  except  so  and  so  from  our 
general  warning.  It  is  some  trouble  to  write  a  brief  neg¬ 
ative  reply,  yet  we  do  this,  rather  than  to  appear  impolite. 
It  would  save  the  writers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  both  time 
and  trouble,  if  they  would  accept,  once  for  all,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  can  make  no  exception s;  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  altogether  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  though 
some  of  these  are  “shaky” — but  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  such  that  all  engaged  in  it  are  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  If  the  cashier  or  bookkeeper  of  any  business 
house  of  high  standing,  or  in  any  bank,  were  known  to 
be  “  dabbling  in  stocks,”  he  would  lose  his  place.  When 
a  “breach  of  trust,”  or  “defalcation,”  or  other  sugar- 
coated  form  of  robbery  takes  place,  the  first  question 
concerning  the  defaulter  is,  “  Did  he  operate  on  the 
street?” — And  it  is  oftener  than  otherwise  found  that 
this  form  of  gambling  is  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  these 
persons . The  same  may  be  said  of 

ADVERTISING  DOCTORS. 

As  we  would  not  employ  a  physician  who  advertises 
his  cures  and  sets  forth  his  own  ability,  we  warn  others 
against  such,  as  we  regard  them  unsafe.  Yet  tile  number 
of  letters  asking  if  we  include  this  person,  or  will  not  ex¬ 
cept  that  one,  is  very  large.  We  wish  we  could  save 
others  and  ourselves  the  trouble  of  writing,  by  stating  so 
distinctly  and  emphatically,  that  it  would  suffice  for  some 

months,  that  we  make,  no  exceptions . Here  is  a  droll 

way  of  exposing  a  fraud.  A  person  in  Tennessee  thinks 
that  parties  who  arc  advertising  some  wonderful  seeds 
are  injuring  the  public  and  also  the  reputation  of  the 
town  ;  he  cites  the  names  of  several  persons  who  will  give 
evidence  that  the  seed  is  a  fraud,  and  then 

DOES  NOT  SIGN  HIS  OWN  NAME  I 

This  is  a  new  illustration  of  the  story  of  the  cat  and  the 

chestnuts _ The  Special  agents  of  the  P.  O.  Department 

are  doing  much  more  to  protect,  the  public  than  appears 
on  the  surface  ;  their  great  difficulty  is,  that  the  law  is  so 
defective  that  smart  swindlers  can  evade  it,  and  carry  on 
their  business  while  they  laugh  at  tlie  officers  ;  all  that 
they  can  do  in  Bitch  cases  is  to  expose  those  rascals  which 
the  law  will  not  reach.  Mr.  B.  H.  Camp,  the  special  agent 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  sends  us  an  account  of  the  doings  of  a 
person  calling  himself  an  agent  of 

M.  M.  HOWARD  &  CO., 

who  profess  to  be  manufacturers  of  oils,  gasoline,  naphtha, 
axle  and  car-grease,  at  Pittsburgh.  The  chap  pretends  to 
take  orders  for  the  articles  named,  at  much  less  than  the 
market  rates,  and  then  from  this  makes  a  very  liberal 
discount  for  cash  in  advance.  The  swindler  has  been 
operating  largely  in  Minnesota,  Dakota  Terr.,  and  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  when  last  heard  from,  he  was  in  Atchison  Co., 
Mo.  “M.  M.  Howard  &  Co.”  are  like  Sairey  Gamps’ 
Mrs.  Harris— 

“THERE  A1NT  NO  SUCH  PUSSON.” 

That  a  swindler  should  try  to  operate  in  this  manner, 
is  not  strange,  but  that  he  should  find  any  one  who 
could  be  tempted  by  unusually  low  prices — the  very 
thing  that  should  excite  suspicion — to  giving  him  cash 
in  advance,  is  certainly  surprising.  The  matter  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  numerous  letters  for  M.  M.  Howard  &  Co., 
received  at  the  Pittsburgh  P.  O.  ;  these  proved  to  be  com¬ 
plaints  that  their  “agent”  had  been  paid  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  goods  had  not  been  received,  and  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  lack  of  business  caution  that  I  he  old  woman 
who  keeps  a  peanut  stand  on  a  New  York  street  would 
not  be  guilty  of.  The  only  remedy  in  such  cases  has  been 

administered  by  this  “agent.” _ Divining  rods  have 

been  used  to  find  water  and  mineral  veins,  and,  strange 
to  say,  there  are  people  who  believe  in  their  efficacy. 
[N.  B.  — Do  not  write  ns  to  tell  of  cases  in  which  the  rod 
has  worked.  We  will  not  discuss  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  the  change  of  wheat  into  chess,  the  efficacy  of  the 
7th  eon  of  the  7th  son,  animal  magnetism,  spiritualism, 
or  divining  rods.]  But  these  are  outdone  by  a  chap  in 
Massachusetts,  who  uses  the  rods  to  find 

VEINS  OP  ELECTRICITY. 

He  claims  that  he  can  tell  where  the  lightning-rods 
should  be  placed  to  insure  protection.  Nothing  but  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity  can  induce 
any  to  believe  in  this  nonsense.  Electricity  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  medical  quacks.  “  Doct.”  Campbell, 

THE  “  VITAPATHIC  ”  MAN 

of  Cincinnati,  has  got  hold  of  it,  and  for  once  electricity 


has  got  tlie  worst  of  it ;  he  beats  Ajax,  Bootjaks,  or  any  of 
those  “  old  ancients,”  who  had  a  time  with  lightning. 
He  sells  electric  machines,  and  the  stuff  that  they  grind 
out  is  none  of  your  common  kind  of  lightning ;  we  have 
heard  of  “greased  lightning,”  but  this  beats  that.  What 
its  different  currents  will  do  when  applied  separately,  is 
remarkable,  but  “  its  double  compound,  vital  alterative 
current,”  is  the  current  for  our  currency.  Just  see  what 
this  double,  compound,  back-action,  reciprocating,  self- 
sustaining  current,  will  do,  when  it  fairly  gets  at  it. 
“This  current  passing  through  in  a  proper  manner  will 
vitalize  all  medicines,  and  all  vegetable,  animal,  and  hu¬ 
man  forms  [according  to  this,  tlie  human  is  not  an  ani¬ 
mal  form  1]  ;  will  cure  diseases,  restore  life,  and  prevent 
death.”  It  would  he  comforting  like,  if  we  could  hon¬ 
estly  stop  there,  but  fairness  compels  us  to  give  the  rest 
— “  even  after  all  other  applications  of  electricity  have 
failed” — “most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.” — But 
what  is  this  electric  talk  to  another  treatise  by  the  same 
“Doctor,”  which  is  nothing  less  than  “Introduction  to 

A  LESSON  ON  OCCULT  SCIENCE, 

previous  to  teaching  the  Full  Power.”  Here  we  learn 
that  “  there  is  a  hidden  power  in  Nature,  invincible  and 
sublime.”  A  high  old  power  it  is,  for  besides  being  vari¬ 
ously  seen  and  heard,  it  is  “felt  in  the  balmy  air,  in  the 
mineral  magnet,  in  tlie  perfuming  vegetable,  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  eel,  in  the  charming  serpent,  in  the  magnetic  man, 
and  in  the  fascinating  woman.”  This  shows  that  it  is  a 
power  worth  having,  and  there  are  some  seven  pages 
more  of  the  same  sort ;  as  a  power  it  knocks  Corliss’ 
Centennial  engine  out  of  sight,  for  do  we  not  read : 
“This  newly  discovered  power  is  stronger  than  steam, 
swifter  than  electricity,  and  more  subtle  than  magnetism. 
It  is  the  power  of  all  powers,  and  the  power  from  which 
all  other  powers  derive  their  power.”  “  Occult  science  ” 
— we  should  say  so  I  Recollect  that  this  is  merely  an  “  in¬ 
troduction.  previous  to  teaching  the  Full  Power.”  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  the  “  pow-woiv  ”  ends  before  we  get 
to  the  “  full  power.” _ After  dealing  with  the  occult  sci¬ 

ences,  after  being  on  familiar  terms  with  electricity  and 
“  vitapathy  ”  and  things,  and  having  iiad  a  glimpse  at 
that  powerful  “  power,”  it  is  rather  a  relief  to  come  from 
this  exalted  humbuggery  down  to  the  real 

OLD  FASHIONED  QUACK  MEDICINE, 
that  doesn’t  go  poking  among  the  stars  and  the  light¬ 
nings,  but  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  one  of  the  real  old  sort, 
which  shows  that  tlie  pattern  is  not  lost,  but  that  what 
has  been,  shall  be,  so  long  as  there  are  people  who  will 
believe  nonsense,  and  have  dollars  to  pay  for  trash.  What 
is  a  quack  medicine  without  the  story  of  its  origin,  and 
what  is  the  use  of  a  story,  unless  it  is  both  pathetic  and 
absurd  ?  The  stuff  it  is 

“  LU-CU-PI-A,” 

which  is  not  so  bad,  as  a  name.  The  circular  is  a  model 
in  its  way,  small,  but  comprehensive — a  solid  chunk, 
and  so  satisfying  1  The  hand  of  the  master  is  visible  in 
the  very  first  line,  which  reads,  “The  King  of  Terror 
Baffled  1  He  has  been  that  so  much,  that  we  should 
suppose  that  had  become  chronic,  and  his  majesty  used 
to  it  by  this  time.  The  next  line  is  “  Lu-cu-pi  a.”  Then 
follows  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady  who — but  we  antici¬ 
pate  :  the  graven  picture  is  nothing  to  the  word  painting 
that  comes  presently.  Under  the  picture  is,  “Take,  and 
Live.” — We  admit  that  this  is  a  little  puzzling  at  the 
start,  whether  “  Lucupia  ”  is  the  name  of  the  young  lady, 
and  she  is  to  be  taken  for  “  better  and  for  worse,”  or 
whether  Lucupia  is  to  be  taken,  that  we  may  live  and 
baffle  the  K.  0.  T.,  are  points  that  we  look  to  the  history 
to  clear  up.  The  history  begins :  “In  one  of  the  New 
England  States  there  lives  a  family” — One  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  qualities  of  history  is  truthfulness,  and  here  we 
have  it.  “One  member  of  his  family  was  a  lady,” 
—as  often  happens  in  the  New  Eng-and  States,  but 
such  a  lady,  “  with  a  sweet,  tender  face,  witii  dark- 
glowing  eyes  (ah  1),  with  coral-tinted  lips  (oh  1),  with 
rosy-tinted  cheeks  (’m)l  and  amber  curls”  (whew!) 
Tlie  possessor  of  these  could  be  no  common  sort  of  a 
lady,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  that :  “  She  was  as 
graceful  as  a  gazelle,  as  light  hearted  as  a  bird,  and  as 
spirited  as  an  antelope” — a  sort  of  menagerie,  or  great 
moral  show  kind  of  a  girl,  you  seel  Nothwithstand- 
ing  all  this,  the  lady  “  took  sick  ’’—that  isn’t  exactly  the 
way  it  is  told  in  the  circular;  that  says:  “But,  as  frost 
destroys  the  fairest  flower,  so  does  disease  the  most  per¬ 
fect  woman.”  Sick  she  was,  “Affliction  sore,  long  time 
she  bore,  physicians  was  in  vain” — of  course,  they 
always  are  in  these  histories,  and  of  course  she  was  given 
up ;  then  Ada  (not  an  appropriate  name,  as  they  couldn’t 
aid  her),  she  went  and 

“dreamt  a  dream.” 

Of  course  she  did  it  three  times  running— it  always 
takes  three  times.  To  make  matters  short,  in  this  dream 
she  saw  an  herb — she  never  saw  it  before — Charlie  must 
take  her  out  botanizing,  Charlie  refuses — girl  will  go — will 
die  otherwise — Charlie  yields — she  goes — stream— trees 
death  seemed  near — “one  wild  cry  of  joy” — “There, 
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there  Charlie,  there  is  Lucupia.” — We  know  the  rest- 
herb  gathered — stuff  made — Ada  took — “  and  nature 
lived  and  coursed  through  her  veins  triumphant.” 
hloral. — Go  thou  and  do  likewise.  “Price,  $1.00  per 
bottle,  six  bottles,  $5.00.”  Ada,  you  are  welcomed  as  a 
bright  star  in  the  constellation  in  which  Old  Mother 
Noble,  Eddie  Eastman,  Thee  and  Thou  Severalbarks, 
Piliudias  Unoka,  and  the  rest  are  shining  lights. 


Moths  in  Furniture— Important. 


Taken  as  a  whole,  throughout  the  country,  house¬ 
keepers  suffer  more  annoyance  and  destruction  of  furni¬ 
ture,  carpets,  and  woollen  garments  by  moths ,  than  from 
any  other  pest.  The  little  red  ant  is  a  great  nuisance  in 
some  localities,  but  it  is  not  destructive  and  not  very 
prevalent.  Moths  are  universal,  and  whole  sets  of  costly 
upholstered  furniture  fade  away,  losing  their  beauty 
and  substance,  even  after  days,  weeks,  and  months  of 
watching,  beating,  and  picking,  with  painstaking  care. 
Latterly,  establishments  have  been  opened  in  leading 
cities  to  kill  moths.  First  it  was  done  by  removing 
the  upholstery  from  the  wood  and  thoroughly  baking  it. 
More  recently  liquid  preparations  have  been  used.  But 
the  necessity  of  transporting  furniture  to  these  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  the  large  expense,  have  been  serious  ob¬ 
stacles.  Some  parties  advertised  to  sell  a  moth-killing 
secret  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.— We  are  happy  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  an  easy,  simple  process,  that  we  have  tried 
the  past  season,  with  what  appears  to  be  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  (We  mentioned  it  to  a  furniture  dealer  and  re¬ 
pairer  to-day,  and  he  said  he  had  practised  it  for  some 
time,  and  that  it  was  a  sort  of  “  trade  secret.”) 

The  Process: — A  set  of  furniture  that  seemed  to  be 
alive  with  the  larva;,  from  the  month  it  came  new,  and 
from  which  hundreds  of  these  pests  had  been  picked, 
and  brushed,  was  set  into  a  room  by  itself.  Three  gal¬ 
lons  of  benzine  were  purchased,  at  30c.  a  gallon,  retail. 
Using  a  small  watering  pot,  with  a  fine  rose  sprinkler, 
the  whole  upholstery  was  saturated  through  and  through 
with  the  benzine,  llesult :  Every  moth,  larva;,  and  egg. 
was  killed.  The  benzine  dried  out  in  a  few  hours,  and 
its  entire  odor  disappeared  in  three  or  four  days.  Not 
the  slightest  harm  happened  to  the  varnish,  or  wood,  or 
fabrics,  or  hair  stuffing.  That  was  months  ago,  and  not 
a  sign  of  a  moth  has  since  appeared.  The  carpets  were 
also  well  sprinkled  all  round  the  sides  of  the  rooms  with 
equally  good  effect.  To  have  known  this  two  years  ago, 
would  have  been  worth  at  least  $50.00  in  the  saving  to  a 
stogie  set  of  furniture,  and  would  have  saved  many  days 
of  most  annoying  labor.  If  this  is  not  worth,  to  multi¬ 
tudes  of  housekeepers,  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  we  shall  be  greatly  mistaken. — 
For  furs,  flannels,  indeed  all  woollen  articles  contain¬ 
ing  moths,  benzine  is  most  valuable.  Put  them  in  a  box, 
sprinkle  them  with  benzine,  close  the  box  tightly,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  the  pests  will  be  exterminated,  and  the 
benzine  will  all  evaporate  on  opening. 

Caution Benzine,  in  fluid  or  vapor  form,  is 
very  inflammable  ;  therefore,  when  using  it,  have  no  fire 
or  burning  light  in  the  room— not  even  a  match  on  the 
floor  to  be  trod  on.  With  this  precaution  it  is  safe. 
With  the  windows  open  its  odor  even  will  soon  disappear. 


Some  Bee  Notes  for  October. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

WINTERING  BBES. 

I  am  frequently  asked  which  method  of  wintering  I 
prefer — out-of-doors,  or  within  doors.  My  readers  of 
three  years  past  know  my  preference  for  in-door  win¬ 
tering,  when  done  under  suitable  circumstances.  If 
without  a  properly  arranged,  dry  room,  better  leave  the 
bees  on  their  summer  stands  for  the  winter,  as  they  will 
ordinarily  do  much  better  than  when  unsuitably  packed 
within  doors.  General  directions  for  in-door  wintering 
may  be  found  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  October, 
1875.  To  prepare  bees  for  out-door  wintering,  each  hive 
should  contain  at  least  25  lbs.  of  honey  at  this  date. 
About  one-third  of  the  way  from  the  top,  and  midway 
between  the  ends,  a  f  inch  hole  should  be  made  through 
each  comb,  to  allow  the  bees  to  pass  through  freely. 
They  often  starve  in  very  cold  weather,  even  with  plenty 
of  honey  in  the  combs,  for  the  want  of  these  passages ; 
extreme  cold  preventing  them  from  leaving  the  cluster, 
and  passing  around  the  edges  of  the  combs  to  get  the 
honey.  The  honey-board  of  each  hive  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  quilt  placed  over  the  top  of  the  frames. 
These  quilts  should  be  made  of  a  size  to  fit  tha  top  of 
the  hive,  of  heavy  unbleached  muslin,  with  about  half  of 
a  roll  of  cotton  batting,  and  tied  closely  enough  together 
with  stout  twine  to  keep  the  cotton  properly  in  place. 
The  cap  of  each  hive  should  be  packed  closely  with 
chaff  or  cut  straw,  and  a  piece  of  burlap  tacked  on  to 
keep  the  straw  from  scattering  when  it  is  put  in  place. 


Make  a  hole  in  the  top  edge  of  the  cap,  to  allow  the  mois¬ 
ture  to  escape.  If  the  New  Quinby,  or  any  side-boxing 
hive  is  used,  the  space  at  both  sides  and  top  may  be  thus 
packed.  If  hives  are  not  well  protected  from  wind,  sot 
posts  and  make  a  tight  board  fence  around  the  apiary. 
The  hive  should  face  the  warmest  direction;  finish  the 
fence  on  that  side  later  in  the  season,  when  the  bees  fly 
less  freely.  Set  the  posts  before  the  ground  is  frozen, 
and  finish  the  fence  when  desired. 

ARTIFICIAL  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

What  is  it?— and  how  can  it  be  used  successfully?— 
The  base  of  the  cells  and  a  beginning  for  the  walls,  is 
formed  by  passing  sheets  of  pure  beeswax  between  two 
rolls.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  inventions  of  the  day  in 
our  line,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  bee-keepers.  I 
will  soon  give  a  full  description  of  the  mode  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  indicate  some  of  the  important  ends  to  be 
gained  by  its  use.— In  consequence  of  the  moderate 
yield  of  fall  honey,  the  amount  last  taken  from  the  hive, 
of  which  a  record  has  been  kept,  was  only  10  lbs. 

Do  bees  gather  honey  from  the  Ailanthus,  and  is  it 
poisonous?— I  have  never  lived  in  sections  where  this 
tree  was  common,  and  am  wholly  unfamiliar  with  it.  I 
do  not  recall  any  mention  of  it  by  writers  on  bees. — 
[Any  information  on  this  point  will  be  acceptable.— Eds  ] 

W.  A.  Dean,  Minn.,  is  referred  to  the  January  num¬ 
ber,  1876,  of  the  American  Agricultui'ist,  for  directions 
concerning  the  New  Quinby  Hive,  and  to  the  October 
number,  1875,  for  suggestions  about  in-door  wintering. 


Brass  Milk  Cans— Water  Fences. 


A  young  lady  reader,  who  has  traveled  in  many  lands, 
but  uow  lives  on  a  fine  farm,  loves  the  coHntrv,  and  is 
observant  of  rural  things,  sends  ns  the  following: — I 
was  quite  interested  in  the  engraving  in  the  September 
number  representing  the  “Flemish  Milk  Wagon,”  for 
it  brought  to  mind  many  little  facts  in  connection  with 
the  dairywomen  of  Holland  and  Belgium— some  of  which 
may  he  of  interest  to  your  readers  The  whole  “  turn¬ 
out”  is  peculiar,  as  the  picture  shows,  but  it  does  not 
indicate  how  much  the  cans  differ  from  any  used  in  this 
country.  They  are  all  of  brass,  and  shine  as  if  their 
owners  had  but  just  ceased  polishing  them.  A  ride  in 
the  cars  through  the  rich  pasturing  districts,  presents 
man.v  ;w  features.  As  we  look  on  either  side  for  miles 
over  tne-leyel  country,  the  gates  which  are  set  here  and 
there  cause  one  to  wonder  how  the  cattle  can  be  kept  in 
a  pasture  with  only  a  gate  for  a  boundary.  But  the  fact 
is,  these  fields  are  fenced  with  a  ditch  of  water  some  six 
or  eight  feet  wide,  so  that  a  gate  on  the  slight  plank 
bridges  which  lead  from  one  field  to  another,  is  all  the 
protection  that  is  necessary.  Much  of  the  land  being 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  tide,  there  is  never  any 
scarcity  of  water  with  which  to  make  the  water  fences. 
As  early  as  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  women  can  be 
seen  going  out  in  boats  to  the  pastures  through  these 
small  canals.  The  brass  milk  can  stands  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  and  is  filled  from  the  pail  which  the  woman 
uses  when  milking  the  cows.  There  are  scarcely  any 
trees  in  these  pastures,  which,  however,  is  not  such  a 
lack  in  that  country  as  we  should  consider  it  here,  as  the 
climate  is  mild  and  moist  on  account  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  ocean.  [In  traveling  through  Holland, 
we  noticed  that  in  many  places  there  were  no  gates  even. 
The  short  bridges  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent  were 
arranged  to  slide  off,  or  perhaps  more  frequently  to  raise 
up.  So,  to  “  close  the  gate,”  they  simply  elevated  one 
end  of  the  bridge,  sometimes  two  or  three  feet,  and 
sometimes  they  stood  perpendicular.  Some  were  held 
up  by  a  cord  or  rope  attached  to  a  stake ;  others  were 
supported  erect  by  an  upright  post  that  lay  upon  the 
ground  when  the  bridge  stood  on  end.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Holland,  subject  to  cold  winds  from  the  ocean, 
most  of  the  cows  in  the  fields,  even  in  July,  were  covered 
with  a  sort  of  blanket  jacket,  extending  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  or  neck  to  the  flanks.  Many  of  these  were  in 
variegated  color's,  and  were  quite  ornamental.— Ed.] 


Tell  Us  About  Your  Wheat. 


The  wheat  questions  in  the  September  number 
(page  334),  have  called  forth  many  responses, 
which  contain  so  much  of  interest,  and  we  consider 
the  subject  of  so  great  importance,  that  we  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  data  from  as  many  wheat 
growers  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  results  may 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  readers.  If  every 
wheat-growing  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
would  reply  to  these  questions,  we  could  present 
such  an  array  of  facts  that  each  one  would  be 
many  times  repaid  for  his  trouble,  in  being  able  to 
compare  his  own  experience  with  that  of  hundreds 
of  others  from  widely  scattered  localities.  All  of 


the  questions  may  easily  be  answered  on  a  postal 
card  by  writing  the  replies  opposite  the  respective 
numbers,  as  in  the  following  transcript  of  one  of 
the  replies  received ; 

(1.)  Don’t  sow  any.— (2.)  Hard  Scotch  Fife.— (3.)  Black 
loam,  clay  subsoil.— (4.)  Burnt  straw.— (5 )  Scatter  straw 
whec  we  thrash.— (6.)  H  bushels.— (7.)  15  bushels  on  the 
average.— (8.)  Think  not.— (9.)  Never.— (10.)  A  pail,  or  as 
as  soon  as  possible  in  spring.— (11.)  75  cents  to  $1. 
(Signed),  Henry  Armstrong,  Louriston  P.  O.,  Chippewa 
Co.,  Minn.,  western  part  of  State,  on  St  Paul  &  P.  R.  R. 

Send  on  the  postal  cards,  the  more  the  better. 


Steam  Power  for  Farm  Use. 


On  many  farms,  steam  as  a  motive  power  is  now 
considered  indispensable,  and  its  rapidly  increasing 
use  for  farm  purposes  is  a  striking  sign  of  agricul¬ 
tural  progress.  Many  large  farms  of  the  West 
would  be  almost  as  much 
at  fault  without  steam, 
as  a  back  country  saw¬ 
mill  without  water.  The 
multiplicity  of  uses  to 
which  steam  power  can 
be  applied  on  a  farm,  is 
hardly  appreciated,  save 
by  those  who  have  had 
experience.  The  proper 
“agricultural  engine”  is 
mounted  on  wheels,  that 
it  may  be  moved  from 
one  part  of  the  farm  to 
another,  and 
the  greater 
number  of 
purposes  to 
which  it  may 
he  applied, the 
more  valuable 
be. 
an  en- 
may  be 
for  run¬ 
ning  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine 
in  the  field 
or  at  the  barn,  or  a  portable  saw-mill  in  the 
woods,  for  turning  a  grist-mill,  or  for  ginning 
cotton.  When  placed  in  position  at  the  barn, 
its  power  may  be  utilized  for  baling  hay,  run¬ 
ning  a  hay  fork,  cutting  fodder,  sawing  wood, 
pumping  water,  winnowing  grain,  shelling  corn, 
etc.;  while  its  steam  may  be  utilized,  if  desired,  for 
steaming  fodder,  or  cooking  food  for  swine.  By 
conuection  with  the  dairy,  it  may  run  the  churn, 
and  the  steam  warm  the  milk  room,  or  even  be 
used  for  heating  milk.  A  year  ago  we  illustrated 
several  excellent  engines  used  for  these  purposes  ; 
the  one  now  presented  is  a  portable  machine,  made 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 
It  differs  from  some  others  in  its  vertical  tubular 


Fig.  2.— ON  WHEELS  READY  FOR  MOVING. 


boiler ;  figure  1  represents  it  in  position  for  use, 
and  figure  2  shows  the  engine  mounted  on  wheels, 
for  transportation.  The  wheels  shown  in  figure  1 
are  on  an  axle  made  fast  to  the  boiler,  and  are  use¬ 
ful  in  placing  it  in  position  ;  any  farm  truck  may 
be  used  for  forward  wheels.  In  common  with 
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other  wares  of  the  manufacturers,  this  engine  has 
a  good  reputation  among  those  who  have  used  it ; 
is  substantial,  compact,  economical  of  fuel, easy  run¬ 
ning,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  vertical  engine,  that  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  a  mounted  horizontal  engine  of  the  same 
power,  while  nearly  equal  in  essential  particulars. 


Our  Country  Financially. 


Important  and  Interesting1  Figures. 

At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  at  St.  Paul,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  present  on  Sept.  5th, 
and  addressed  an  immense  throng  of  visitors,  dwel¬ 
ling  mainly  upon  the  material  interests  of  our 
country.  We  epitomize  from  the  address  a  few 
figures,  which  show  the  wonderful  recuperation 
that  has  taken  place  even  during  these  past  five 
years  of  financial  distress  and  enforced  economy. 
These  figures  refer  to  the  operations  of  the  General 
Government.  During  the  same  time,  by  the  econo¬ 
my  in  the  expenses  of  individuals  and  families,  in 
living,  clothing,  etc.,  the  reduction  of  private 
debts,  and  the  accumulations  in  savings’  banks,  in 
Government  and  other  bonds  now  held  by  our  peo¬ 
ple  instead  of  by  foreigners,  there  has  been  going 
on  a  very  great  addition  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
whole  country,  which  will  be  shown  in  its  magni¬ 
tude  by  the  census  of  1880.  But  to  the  figures  : 

Aug.  1805.  Aug.  1878. 

Total  Interest  bearing  debt 
of  the  U.  S.  Government.. $2,331,530, 205  $1,809,677,900 

Decrease . $571,852,395. 

Annual  interest  paid . 150,977,698  95,181,007 

Annual  Saving . $55,796,691. 

(This  annual  saving,  if  put  on  interest  each  year,  as  a 
sinking  fund,  would  in  24  years  payoff  the  National  Debt). 


Total  taxes  paid  in  the  form  of  Customs  and  Internal 
Revenue  taxes : 

In  1866 . $188,273, 465.-In  1878 . $240,753,305. 

Reduc  ion _ $247,521,160— (more  than  half.) 

Total  expenditures,  including  pensions  and  interest: 
1867:  $357,542,675;  1873:  $290,345,245;  1878  :  236,964,327. 
Reduct’n  '67-78,  $120,578,348— Reduct’n  ’73-8,  $53,380,918. 

Total  Paper  Currency  Circulation,  including  Green¬ 
backs,  National  Bank-notes,  and  Fractional  Currency: 


In  1865 . $735,719.266... In  1873— $687,743,169. 

Value  in  LOld . 509.999.505 .  .  684.000,000. 


Greenbacks  worth,  about _ 69J  cents,  gold _ 99$  cents 


EXTORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  excess  of  Imports  over  Exports,  from  1863  to  1873, 
ranged  from  $39,000,000  to  $182,000,000.  On  the  contrary, 
during  ttie  past  three  years,  ending  July  1,  the  exports 
have  exceeded  the  imports  as  follows: 


1876,  $79,648,481;  1877,  $151,152,094;  1878,  $257,832,667. 


Total  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  (not  including 
gold  and  silver,  of  which  we  have  sent  abroad  large 
amounts  produced  here),  for  three  years :  $488,628,242.’ 

The  exports  of  Agricultural  products  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  July  1,  1868,  were  $319,904,531.— For  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1878,  they  were  $592,478,813.  Difference  between 
now  and  then,  $273,471,282. 


Of  Farm  Products,  and  Petroleum,  the  exports  for  two 
separate  years,  ten  years  apart,  are  interesting : 

Year  ending  June  30,  1868  1878 

Breadstuff's,  (grain,  flour,  etc.). . .  $68,980,997  $181,774,507 

Provisions,  (meat,  but’r,  ch’e,etc)  30,278,253  123,549.986 

Petroleum .  21.810,676  46,574,976 

Cotton,  manufactured .  4,871,054  11,435,628 

Leather .  1,414,372  8,077.659 

Live  Animals  .  733,395  5,844,653 

Oil  Cake .  2.913.448  5,095,163 

Agricultural  Implements .  673.381  2,575,198 

Fruit .  406,512  1,376,969 

The  balance  of  trade  against  us  from  1869  to  1873,  was 
over  $110,000,000  a  year.  During  the  past  three  years,  it 
has  been  in  our  favor  over  $160,000,009  a  year,  and  in  the 
past  year,  over  $257,000,000,  exclusive  of  specie. 


House  Your  Poultry  Early. 


BY  I.  K.  FELCH. 


The  change  from  summer  to  fall,  with  its  warm 
days  and  cold  nights,  has  its  influence  upon  poultry. 
There  is  a  distemper  called  “snuffles”  that  every 
chick  has  as  it  matures  into  a  cockerel  or  pullet, 
though  it  is  often  unnoticed,  and  for  want  of  treat¬ 
ment  results  in  roup,  when  it  becomes  contagious, 
and  disaster  and  death  to  the  flock  follows.  If  the 
young  chicks  are  taught  to  occupy  the  fowl  houses 
Before  October,  no  very  serious  trouble  results. 


Symptoms  of  the  Distemper. — Listlessness  ;  face 
and  comb  quite  red,  and  a  puff  or  fullness  of  the 
face  under  the  eye  ;  the  second  day  a  white  froth 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye ;  a  decided  loss  of  appetite. 

Treatment. — If  tgken  in  hand  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  froth  in  the  eye,  it  will  usually  only  be 
necessary  to  wash  the  head  and  beak  clean,  and 
blow  down  through  the  nose  into  the  throat,  either 
with  the  mouth,  or  by  means  of  a  rubber  nipple, 
thus  clearing  the  tear  tube;  and  bathe  the  head  and 
wash  the  throat  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid — 
one  part  acid  to  ten  parts  water.  The  birds  should 
be  kept  in  a  quiet  place  and  allowed  nothing  but 
water.  The  third  day  they  will  be  quite  well. 

In  aggravated  cases  when  the  eyes  and  face  are 
much  swollen,  the  head  and  throat  should  be 
thoroughly  steamed  by  the  use  of  a  large  sponge 
and  hot  water.  The  tear  tube  should  be  cleared 
(as  above),  a  desert-spoonful  of  castor  oil  given, 
and  bathing  the  face  and  throat  with  the  carbolic 
acid  solution,  continued  at  short  intervals. 

This  distemper  may  be  called  a  cold,  or  the  in¬ 
cipient  stages  of  roup.  In  our  opinion  it  is  no 
more  roup  than  a  cold  is  measles.  There  is  no 
offensive  smell  to  the  breath  as  in  roup,  but  if 
neglected  it  will  induce  that  disease.  The  breeder 
has  the  choice  of  adopting  the  adage,  “  A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine,”  or  by  neglecting  it,  have  that 
scourge  of  a  poultry  house,  “  roup,”  to  contend 
with.  Be  sure  your  fowls  are  in  winter  quarters 
before  the  frosty  nights  of  October,  and  this,  with 
other  drawbacks  to  success,  will  be  avoided. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  20. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm'' 
“  Hams  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 


There  is  much  talk  and  not  a  little  enthusiasm  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  artificial  manures  for  wheat. 
“You  can  see  to  the  very  drill  how  far  the  phos¬ 
phates  were  sown,”  is  an  oft  reiterated  remark. 
“I  put  a  mark  on  the  fence,”  said  one  of  my 
neighbors,  “but  there  was  no  need  of  that.  A 
bliud  man  could  see  how  far  the  manure  went.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Dearcon,  “and  they  say  clover 
shows  just  as  plainly  the  effects  of  the  phosphates.” 

“  You  mean,”  said  I,  “  that  when  wheat  is  dressed 
with  superphosphate  and  seeded  down  with  clover 
and  timothy,  the  phosphates  not  only  benefit  the 
wheat,  but  give  a  better  crop  of  clover  afterwards. 
This  is  precisely  what  I  should  expect.  And  if  the 
clover  is  plowed  under,  or  pastured,  or  if  made  into 
hay,  and  the  manure  saved  and  applied,  artificial 
fertilizers  will  greatly  enhance  the  permanent  value 
and  productiveness  of  the  farm.” 

The  Deacon  is  a  new  cpnvert  to  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manures,  and  is  acting  as  agent  for  their  sale. 
Possibly  the  commission  has  something  to  do  with 
his  conversion.  He  was  walking  over  my  field  of 
mangels  yesterday.  We  have  been  very  short  of 
men,  and  have  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
crops  clean.  Still,  my  mangels  never  looked  better. 
When  we  had  walked  about  half  across  of  the  lot, 
the  Deacon  stopped  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  had 
been  using  any  phosphates.  “  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ” 
said  I. — “  Up  to  this  row,”  he  replied,  “the  man¬ 
gels  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  on  the  rest  of  the 
field.  On  this  portion  there  are  many  vacancies,  and 
I  see  you  have  set  out  cabbages  to  fill  up  the  gaps.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “  we  set  out  over  30,000  cabbage 
plants,  and  I  think  99  per  cent  of  them  lived  and 
have  done  well.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much  work 
as  one  would  suppose,  and  the  ewes  and  lambs  next 
spring  will  be  very  grateful  for  them.” 

“  You  had  better  have  drilled  in  phosphates  on 
the  whole  lot,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  and  thus  saved 
the  necessity  for  cabbages.  Up  to  this  row  you 
have  6even  acres  of  mangels  that  completely  cover 
the  ground,  and  not  a  thousand  cabbages  on  the  lot, 
while  on  the  remaining  seven  acres,  the  mangels, 
while  perhaps  as  large,  are  not  so  even  and  regular. 
You  did  not  sow  any  phosphates  on  this  half?” 

“No,”  said  I,  “  there  were  no  phosphates  sown 
here,  nor  on  the  other  half.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  land  or  in  the  seed  or  manure.  There  is  only 
one  reason  for  the  difference.  The  land  was  a  J 


clover  sod  last  year,  which  was  a  very  poor  catch. 
We  plowed  up  the  north  half  and  sowed  corn- 
fodder,  pasturing  the  south  side  and  plowing  it  early 
in  the  fall.  This  spring  the  whole  field  was  plowed, 
and  8  or  10  tons  per  acre  of  well  rotted  manure 
spread  on  the  furrows.  It  was  then  harrowed  with 
a  Thomas’  smoothing  harrow  to  break  up  the 
lumps  of  manure ;  and  afterwards  with  a  heavy 
three-horse  harrow  to  work  in  the  manure.  It 
was  then  plowed  again,  rolled,  and  harrowed. 
And  the  heavier  portions  were  cultivated  with 
a  two-horse  cultivator,  from  which  we  took 
out  every  other  tooth  and  then  let  it  run  as 
deep  as  two  good  horses  could  pull  it.  This 
mixed  the  manure  still  more  completely  with 
the  soil  and  brought  more  lumps  of  hard  soil  to 
the  surface.  These  were  again  rolled  and  harrowed, 
and  the  land,  as  far  we  had  gone,  was  ready  for  the 
seed.  We  marked  out  the  land,  north  and  south, 
into  rows  of  3  feet  5  inches  apart,  drilled  in  the 
seed,  and  followed  with  a  two-horse  roller.  When 
we  had  sown  half  the  field,  I  concluded  that  seven 
acres  was  about  as  much  as  we  should  be  able  to 
hoe  before  the  plants  got  too  big.  Mangels  are  some¬ 
times  slow  in  coming  up ;  not  so  the  weeds.  As 
soon  as  we  can  distinguish  the  rows,  we  go  through 
with  a  horse  hoe,  I  follow  with  the  hand  hoes, 
singling  out  the  plants  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  at  the  same  time,  cutting  up  all  the 
weeds.  It  is  very  important  that  this  work  should 
be  done  promptly.  A  few  days  delay  not  only  checks 
the  mangel  plants,  but  adds  greatly  to  the  labor. 
Weeds  are  like  fire.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  out 
a  fire  just  as  it  starts,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  just  as  they  are  starting  to  grow, 
than  after  they  get  possesion  of  the  soil.” 

“  We  all  know  that,  ”  said  the  Deacon. — “  True,” 
said  I,  “but  wa  are  very  apt  to  forget  it  every 
spring.  I  have  been  caught  more  than  once,  and  a 
singed  cat  dreads  the  fire.  I  did  not  want  to  put 
in  all  my  mangels  at  the  same  time,  because  I  knew 
we  had  not  force  enough  to  hoe  them  all  at  once. 
After  we  had  drilled  in  the  seven  acres,  I  thought 
we  had  better  wait  a  few  days  before  sowing  the 
remainder  of  the  piece,  and  as  we  had  time  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  give  the  land  an  extra  plowing.  And  that 
is  the  only  reason  why  the  mangels  are  so  much 
better  on  this  half  of  the  lot,  than  on  the  other  half. 
That  extra  plowing  was  worth  §10  or  $15  an  acre.” 

If  I  had  to  commence  farming  again,  1  would  use 
the  plow  more  freely.  A  German  neighbor,  whom 
I  have  alluded  to,  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  ener¬ 
getic,  and  successful  farmers  in  the  town,  planted 
eight  or  ten  acres  of  early  potatoes  last  spring. 
Just  as  they  were  coming  up  we  had  a  severe 
frost,  and  the  plants  were  more  or  less  injured. 
Still  he  cultivated  and  hoed  them  and  they  finally 
grew  vigorously,  and  looked  quite  promising.  But 
for  some  reason,  he  neglected  to  “  green  ”  them. 
I  presume  he  was  busy  with  other  matters,  and  so 
did  not  notice  the  bugs,  and  not  a  green  leaf  was 
spared.  Then  the  weeds  took  full  posession.  It 
was  a  sorry  sight;  I  could  hardly  understand  what 
so  good  a  farmer  was  thinking  about.  By  and  by, 
however,  I  noticed  a  wagon  in  the  lot,  and  half  a 
dozen  men  and  boys  at  work  among  the  weeds. 
They  were  digging  the  potatoes,  and  drawing  them 
to  market.  It  looked  like  slovenly  work.  But  the 
next  time  I  drove  past,  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen. 
A  good  plow,  with  a  jointer,  had  buried  them. 
The  change  was  wonderful.  The  field  from  being 
a  picture  of  desolation,  had  been  suddenly  con¬ 
verted  into  a  model  wheat-fallow.  It  must  have 
required  some  nerve  to  have  abandoned  the  crop  of 
potatoes,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  wisest  course, 
and  the  quick  use  of  the  plow,  enabled  our  friend 
to  win  a  victory,  out  of  a  seeming  defeat.  It  put 
the  weeds  under  before  they  went  to  seed,  and 
converted  them  into  green  manure. 

“I  think  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  say,”  said 
the  Doctor.  “You  want  to  recommend  farmers 
to  plow  their  land  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  off.  This  would  certainly  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  country.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
safe  advice.  But  what  of  the  fact,  that  where  no 
plants  are  growing,  the  water  which  passes  through 
the  soil  carries  off  more  or  less  nitric  acid.” 

“I  will  not  discuss  tils  matter  now,”  said  I,  “It 
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has  an  important  bearing  on  some  of  our  farm 
practices,  but  I  think  we  need  not  hesitate  to  plow 
land  in  the  fall  and  otherwise  prepare  it  for  spring 
sowing.  1  fee)  sure  that  it  would  have  been  five 
hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket  if  I  had  plowed  all 
my  land  last  fall  that  I  was  going  to  sow  to  barley 
in  the  spring.  I  did  plow  some  of  it,  and  there  I 
had  a  capital  crop.  But  on  two  other  fields,  that 
were  not  plowed  until  spring,  the  barley  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly.  If  it  had  been 
sown  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier,  I  should  have  had 
a  good  crop — and  this  year  good  barley  will  bring 
a  very  high  price.  And  so  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I 
am  safe  in  advising  farmers  generally  to  plow  and 
keep  plowing  during  our  splendid  autumn  weather. 


“  Many  fanners,”  said  the  Deacon,  “are  talking 
of  abandoning  barley.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Hessian  fly  has  seriously  injured  it  in  this  section.” 

“  True,”  said  I,  “  but  so  far  as  I  have  observed 
it  was  the  poor,  late  sown  crops  that  were  injured, 
and  this  fact  furnishes  another  argument  in  favor 
of  fall  plowing  and  good  farming.  We  should 
either  give  up  trying  to  raise  barley,  or  make  up 
our  rninds  to  drain  our  land,  work  it  properly,  and 
make  it  richer.  Barley  must  have  a  .good,  drv 
warm,  mellow  6oil.  And 
then  we  should  sow  ear¬ 
ly  and  drill  in  some  good 
artificial  manure  with  the 
seed.  Taking  one  year 
with  another,  commercial 
fertilizers  will  pay  better 
on  barley  than  on  any 
other  ordinary  farm  crop, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  get 
the  land  ready  for  the  crop. 

Many  crops  this  year 
were  hardly  worth  thrash¬ 
ing.  Occasionally  a  good 
field  gave  50  bushels  per 
acre,  and  just  think  what 
a  difference  this  makes  in 
the  profit.  Figure  it  out 
for  yourself.  Good  cul¬ 
tivation  does  not  alone 
make  the  difference.  But 
without  good  tillage,  we 
certainly  can  not  have 
a  good  crop  of  barley.” 

“You  would  not  plow 
sod-land  for  barley  in  the 
fall,”  said  the  Deacon.— 

“Perhaps  not,”  said  I, 

“  but  I  would  plow  all  the 
stubble  land  ;  we  usually 
sow  barley  after  corn,  potatoes,  corn-fodder,  beans, 
roots,  etc.  If  need  be,  I  plow  between  the  stooks 
of  corn  before  they  are  husked.  We  finish  the 
plowing  after  the  crop  is  husked  and  the  fodder 
drawn  in.  The  Deacon  objects  to  it  because  it 
makes  too  inanv  dead  furrows,  but  these  can  be 
plowed  back  again  in  the  spring,  and  by  cultivating 
across  the  lands  the  field  is  made  level  if  desired.” 


Breaking  and  Training  Colts. 

BT  E.  N.  JENNINGS. 

The  word  “breaking”  appears  in  the  heading, 
but  it  shall  be  used  no  further  in  this  connection. 
Breaking  is  a  brutal  word  and  a  brutal  practice, 
and  an  unnecessary  one.  Gentling  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  term,  and  describes  the  only  proper  practice. 
The  trainer  should  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
young  animal  so  soon  as  he  is  approachable,  and 
the  training  should  begin  when  it  is  a  month 
old.  On  first  going  near  the  colt,  do  it  quietly  and 
gently;  don't  frighten  him,  but  be  deliberate  in 
voice,  touch,  and  motion.  Make  every  movement 
on  this  first  acquaintance  very  cautiously,  not  to 
excite  his  fears  Gain  his  confidence  now,  and  you 
will  keep  it,  unle  m  abused  afterwards  ;  having  his 
confidence,  you  qan  do  about  as  you  will  with  the 
child-horse.  The  first  motion  should  be  to  extend 
the  hand  in  front  of,  and  as  near  as  may  be  without 
frightening  him.  Then  gradually  dre  w  nearer,  carry. 


ing  neither  whip  nor  stick.  Let  him  first  smell  your 
hand,  before  touching  any  part  of  him.  The  trainer 
should  govern  his  actions  by  those  of  the  eolt.  H  he 
is  inclined  to  kick,  be  very  careful,  and  do  not  let  him 
jump  upon  or  strike  you  with  his  fore-feet.  A  colt, 
in  common  with  most  domestic  animals,  seems  to 
judge  of  a  would-be-acquaintance  or  friend  by  both 
sight  and  smell,  and  fears  that  which  he  can  not  see. 
The  best  place  to  first  touch  him  is  on  the  face. 
This  being  permitted,  gently  caress  and  fondle  him 
for  a  few  moments,  and  the  first  lesson  is  learned. 

Haltering;  and  Leading. 

When  first  approaching  to  tie  him,  carry  the  hal¬ 
ter  on  the  left  shoulder  rather  than  in  the  hand,  so 
that  both  hands  and  arms  may  be  entirely  free. 
Advance  to  his  near  side,  as  the  more  convenient, 
for  he  is  thus  less  liable  to  kick.  Caress  him,  and 
when  he  becomes  calm,  let  the  halter  slide  down 
quietly  into  the  left  hand.  Then  very  gently,  but 
quickly  and  surely,  slip  it  over  his  nose,  and  with 
the  right  hand  draw  it  over  his  head  and  fasten  it 
in  position.  It  is  important  that  this  first  attempt 
to  halter  be  successful,  as  otherwise  it  will  after¬ 
wards  be  very  difficult  to  do  at  all.  Having  escaped 
once,  more  or  less  frightened,  he  will  shun  a 
second  effort  to  put  him  in  leading  strings. 


During  the  first  effort  to  lead  a  colt  (and  many 
horses  always),  do  not  look  at  him,  but  turn  and 
walk  away  deliberately,  giving  a  gentle  hint  with 
the  halter  that  you  would  have  him  follow.  If 
he  undertakes  to  pull  at  the  halter,  do  not  oppose, 
but  ease  up  as  he  pulls.  “  Play  him,”  as  a  skillful 
angler  does  a  trout.  If  you  look  in  his  face,  or  pull 
strongly  at  the  halter,  he  will  not  start.  Halt  the 
colt  frequently,  at  first,  and  pat  him ;  if  he  does 
right,  be  sure  to  let  him  know  it.  A  colt  appreci¬ 
ates  praise,  as  well  as  a  human  being.  “  Pats  are 
better  than  taps.”  If  disobedient,  don’t  punish  him 
or  pat  him,  but  let  him  know  what  praise  means. 
After  the  colt  is  halter-broken  let  him  grow, 
handling  and  haltering  him  frequently.  Experience 
proves  that  a  month  old  is  not  too  young  to  com¬ 
mence  training.  At  a  year  old  a  light  harness  may 
be  put  on,  omitting  the  bridle,  or  at  least  the  bit, 
until  a  year  later.  There  should  be  no  loose  straps 
dangling  at  the  harness  first  worn,  though  after¬ 
wards  allowed  that  he  may  get  used  to  them. 

Bridling  and  Bitting. 

At  two  years  old,  the  colt  that  is  well  broken  to 
the  halter,  and  will  permit  easy  handling,  may  be 
bridled  and  bitted.  If  he  has  not  been  trained  to 
the  halter  until  near  this  age,  a  week  or  ten  days 
of  thorough  work  with  the  halter,  and  in  leading 
him  by  it,  is  necessary  before  bitting.  The  illus¬ 
tration,  figure  1,  represents  an  easy  and  convenient 
means  of  getting  the  animal  accustomed  to  the  bit, 
and  of  toughening  the  mouth.  The  apparatus  con. 


sists  of  a  simple  bridle  with  an  ordinary  mouthing 
bit  (a  snaffle),  with  reins  attached,  as  shown.  On 
the  crupper-strap  is  a  spiral  spring  in  a  sheet-iron 
tube.  Through  an  eye  at  the  rear  end  of  the  spring 
is  passed  what  corresponds  to  the  check-rein.  The 
lower  reins,  attached  to  the  girth,  prevent  raising 
the  head  too  high ;  the  spring  eases  the  pressure 
from  the  upper  rein  on  the  mouth,  and  the  colt 
does  the  toughening  himself  by  working  his  head 
up  and  down.  He  is  hacked  into  a. stall,  and  tied 
to  “pillar  reins”  made  fast  to  the  posts,  as  shown 
in  figure  2.  This  keeps  his  head  straight,  yet  he  is 
not  uncomfortable,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
makes  him  acquainted  with  the  bit,  and  he 
learns  to  respect  it.  Teach  him  thus  for  an  hour 
or  so  daily,  taking  care  not  to  tire  him,  gradually 
lengthening  the  time  to  two  or  three  hours.  Each 
day  after  this  exercise  the  colt  should  be  taught  to 
hack — gently,  as  it  is  hard  for  him  to  understand 
what  is  wanted,  and  backing  is,  indeed,  about  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  teach  the  young  horse. 
Thorough  bitting,  before  harnessing,  is  desirable, 
and  indeed  essential  to  proper  training,  but  ten  days 
or  so  of  this  practice  will  usually  fit  the  colt  for 
The  First  Lesson  in  Driving-. 

The  young  horse  should  be  driven  a  few  times  in 
the  harness — the  trainer 
in  front — aud  taught  to 
turn  to  the  right  and  loft, 
to  rein  back,  etc.,  before 
attaching  to  a  wagon  ;  use 
long  reins,  and  possibly 
an  assistant  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  show  him  what  the 
reining  means.  Always 
use  a  light  vehicle  at  first, 
as  many  horses  are  made 
baulky  by  hitching  to  a 
heavy  wagon  at  this 
time.  A  “  kicking-strap  ’  ’ 
should  be  fastened  over 
his  rump  from  one  shaft 
to  another  to  prevent  his 
heels  hitting  the  wagon. 
If  a  colt  hits  nothing  when 
he  kicks,  he  will  soon 
stop  kicking.  In  start¬ 
ing  off,  some  one  should 
lead  the  colt  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  to  encourage 
him,  and  he  should  be  pat¬ 
ted  when  let  go.  When 
training,  remember  that 
“  a  light  hand  makes  a 
light  mouth,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  driving-horse.”  The 
well  known  important  rule  of  practice,  to  start  a 
horse  by  word  of  mouth,  rather  than  by  a  touch  of 
the  whip,  applies  especially  to  the  training  period. 

Saddling 

should  not  generally  be  attempted  until  the  colt  is 
three  years  old,  though  it  is  sometimes  done  with¬ 
out  injury  at  two 
years.  An  assist¬ 
ant  should  hold  the 
horse  at  the  first 
saddling.  Let  him 
see  and  smell  the 
saddle.  In  placing 
it  upon  his  hack, 
turn  the  girths  and 
stirrups  over  the 
top,  and  in  fasten¬ 
ing  the  girths,  do 
not  let  them  swing 
about  lest  they 
frighten  him; 
buckle  them  loose¬ 
ly,  for  if  too  tight  they  are  liable  to  get  burst.  Let 
the  colt  become  used  to  the  saddle  before  riding  him. 
After  two  or  three  days,  the  stirrups  may  swing 
loosely  in  order  that  he  may  get  accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  his  sides  touched.  Many  of  these  suggestions 
may  seem  simple  and  useless  to  the  ordinary  horse- 
breaker,  and  to  others ;  but  experience  teaches  that 
attention  to  them  often  makes  all  the  difference 
between  a  well  trained  and  a  badly  broken  horse. 


Fig.  2.— SHOWING  THE 
“pillar  reins.” 
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A  Model  Carriage-horse. 


We  seldom  find  a  more  perfect  horse  for  car¬ 
riage  and  saddle  than  the  one  our  artist  and  en¬ 
gravers  have  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  illustration 
presented  herewith.  His  name  is  Dom  Pedro,  he  is  a 
gelding-,  owned  by  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  of  Orange 
Co.,  1ST.  T.  He  was  bred  in  Schuyler  County,  his 
sire  being  a  Morgan  from  Vermont ;  his  dam  was 
by  Texan  Jim.— quite  a  famous  horse  that  stood  in 
Seneca  Countj'  for  many  years,  and  sired  a  large 
number  of  fine  carriage-horses.  This  ‘‘  Texan  Jim  ” 
is  said  to  have  been  a  wild  horse  captured  on  the 
plains  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  Dom  Pedro,  liow- 
-ever,  is  strongly  of  the  Morgan  type.  He  is  well 


himself  to  that  class  of  farm  and  draught  horses 
represented  by  the  Normans,  Clydesdales,  etc.  But 
the  majority  of  the  best  carriage  horses  come  from 
the  small  farms  where  oue  or  two  colts  arc  foaled 
each  year,  or  from  an  accident  on  the  part  of  the 
trotting-horse  breeder.  If  breeders  would  turn 
their  attention  to  the  production  of  such  horses  as 
Dom  Pedro,  their  profits  would  be  quite  as  large  as 
now,  as  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  them ; 
and  their  work  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
public  at  large,  both  pecuniarily  and  morally; 
Gentlemen  often  spend  days  and  weeks  in  search 
of  carriage  horses,  and  when  they  do  find  one  com¬ 
bining  the  desirable  qualities  of  form,  weight,  spirit, 
speed,  endurance,  and  good  training,  are  willing 
to  pay  a  corresponding  price  for  him.  Only  those 


of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sulphuric  acid  employed 
to  “  cut  ”  the  bones  with.  Bones  are  composed  of 
phosphate  and  some  carbonate  of  lime,  and  organic 
matter,  the  latter  containing  the  valuable  in¬ 
gredient,  nitrogen.  The  phosphate  of  lime  of 
bones  consists  mostly  of  one  part  of  phosphoric 
acid  united  with  three  parts  of  lime,*  which,  being- 
insoluble  in  water,  is  not  available  to  plants.  But 
this  phosphoric  acid  is  the  most  valuable '  con¬ 
stituent  of  bones,  and  to  make  it  available  in  the 
cheapest  manner  is  the  one  problem  of  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  farmer.  The  manufacturer  does  this 
by  treating  100  lbs.  of  finely  crushed  bones  with 
about  50  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  combines 
chemically  with  a  portion  of  the  lime  of  the  phos¬ 
phate,  leaving  the  phosphoric  acid  united  in  the 


proportioned  and  finely  moulded,  full  of  vigor  and 
energy,  yet  so  docile  that  ladies  handle  him  easily. 
He  seems  almost  conscious  of  his  beauty,  and  when 
turned  out  loose  in  field  or  paddock,  he  will  curvet 
and  prance,  and  dash  over  the  green  sod,  in  view  of 
spectators,  with  much  of  the  grace  and  spirit  of  his 
free  ancestors  of  the  plains.  His  head  is  fine,  and 
his  face  shows  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  ;  the 
eye  is  bright  and  spirited,  but  gentle.  He  is  quick 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  his  master  or  mistress,  in 
saddle  or  harness,  or  when  loosed  from  the  halter. 

In  color  he  is  a  bright  chestnut ;  he  stands  about 
151  hands  high,  and  weighs  1,050  pounds.  His 
body  is  well  rounded  in  barrel,  rump,  and  neck ; 
his  legs  are  fine,  hard,  and  muscular.  In  “ac¬ 
tion  ”  he  is  exceptional,  and  “  steps  like  a  prince 
of  the  blood.”  He  is  a  superior  roadster,  though 
not  a  trotter,  nor  is  desired  to  be  such.  “To  be 
king  among  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  is  greater 
than  to  be  second  on  the  turf.” 

The  raising  of  carriage  horses  is  too  little  practised 
among  breeders,  their  knowledge  and  interest  be¬ 
ing  more  centered  in  the  production  of  trotters; 
though  one  is  found  now  and  then  who  devotes 


who  have  engaged  in  this  horse  hunting,  can  under¬ 
stand  the  scarcity  of  good  horses.  Were  the  demand 
appreciated, there  certainly  would  be  a  better  supply. 


Home-made  Fertilizers. 

The  most  successful  farmer  is  the  one  who  avails 
himself  of  every  means  to  enrich  his  land  from 
home  resources,  and  allows  nothing  to  go  to  waste 
which  can  be  utilized  for  plant-food.  If  success 
comes  when  refuse  material  is  only  partially  util¬ 
ized,  how  much  greater  the  success  when  this  refuse 
is  so  manipulated  as  to  secure  all  of  its  fertilizing 
properties  in  the  most  available  form,  and  in  a 
condition  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  crop  ? 

Fertilizers  from  Bones 
are  those  most  frequently  attempted  by  farmers, 
because  of  their  known  value  for  the  majority  of 
crops.  Well  made  commercial  superphosphates 
are  found  to  be  very  efficient  fertilizers,  and  farm¬ 
ers  often  seek  to  imitate  them,  but  with  indifferent 
success,  always  with  inconvenience,  and  often  with 
injury  to  person  or  implement,  on  account  of  lack 


proportion  of  one  part,  to  one  and  two  parts  of 
lime,t  either  of  which  is  available  to  plants.  Now 
it  is  found  that  when  bones — not  treated  with  acid 
— are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  they  are  more 
available  as  plant-food  than  when  in  coarse  lumps  ; 
and  the  finer  they  are,  the  better  and  quicker  act¬ 
ing  fertilizer  they  make.  If  a  fertilizer,  nearly  or 
quite  as  valuable  as  the  commercial  article,  can  be 
made  at  home,  without  acid,  it  is  certainly  desirable. 

How  Shall  it  be  Done  P 
By  putting  bones,  coarse  or  fine,  even  whole  ones, 
into  a  compost  heap  of  stable-manure  or  muck,  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  organic  matter  will 
work  upon  the  bones,  and  in  three  to  six  months’ 
time  thoroughly  reduce  them  to  a  fine  mechani¬ 
cal  condition.  The  acids  set  free  in  the  decom¬ 
position  also  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  of  the  manufacturer— uniting  with  a 
portion  of  the  lime,  and  thus  bringing  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  into  a  more  available  form,  as  well  as 
converting  the  organic  portion  of  the  bone — or, 

*  Tii-basic  phosphate  of  lime, 
t  Mono-basic  and  bi-basic  phosphate. 
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rather,  its  nitrogen — into  the  proper  condition  for 
plant-food.  The  operation,  as  successfully  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  writer,  and  others,  is  to  take  all  the 
bones  obtainable,  or  it  is  thought  best  to  use — 
either  whole  or  ground — and  place  them  in  layers 
with  three  or  four  times  as  much  stable-manure — 
first  a  layer  of  manure,  then  one  of  bone,  and  so 
on.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  by  shoveling, 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  flue  loam  to  absorb  any 
ammonia  that  may  possibly  be  set  free,  and  moist¬ 
ened  occasionally  with  water,  or  best  with  liquid 
manure.  In  from  six  weeks  to  six  months  an  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizer  will  result,  similar  in  all  essential 
particulars  to  commercial  superphosphate,  with 
the  addition  of  the  dung,  and  may  be  used  with  like 
effect,  and  on  the  same  crops — reckoning,  of  course, 
on  the  quantity  of  bone  put  into  the  combination, 
n*t  on  the  amount  of  the  compost  itself.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  operation  depends  on  the 
fineness  of  the  material  used— ranging  from 
“ground  bone,”  to  a  whole  skeleton  of  an  ox  or 
horse — and  on  the  care  taken  in  its  management. 
The  heap  should  be  forked  over  often  enough  to 
prevent  undue  heating  or  “  firefanging,”  while  the 
moistening  keeps  up  a  rapid  decomposition.  The 
cost  of  this  will  be  the  price  paid  for  the  bones, 
if  anything,  added  to  the  labor — in  all,  not  more 
than  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  superphosphates.  And  in  the  home-made 
product  we  have  the  surety  of  a  pure  article. 
Of  course  this  method  can  not  replace  entirely 
the  use  of  the  phosphate  of  the  market ;  but 
for  the  saving  of  the  waste  bones,  dead  animals, 
etc.,  about  the  farm,  is  worthy  of  trial  by  the 
economical  husbandman.  As  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  have  this  bone  compost  in  a  condition  to  apply 
to  the  land  as  soon  as  possible,  if  the  bones  can 
be  cheaply  broken  into  small  pieces,  they  are  to  be 
preferred  to  whole  ones.  Many  farmers  know 
how  difficult  a  job  it  is  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
mall  and  stone.  The  device  illustrated  herewith  is 


suggested  as  an  easy  means  for  pounding  up  bones. 
A  large  flat  stone  is  sunk  about  a  foot  or  so  in  the 
ground,  and  a  half-barrel,  with  the  head  knocked 
out,  inverted  upon  it,  and  the  earth  is  then  solidly 
packed  around  the  barrel.  This  will  serve  as  a 
mortar;  the  pestle  may  be  any  convenient  heavy 
piece  of  iron,  fastened  to  a  stout  rod,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  to  be  attached  by  a  strap  to  a 
spring-pole,  which  is  secured  to  two  posts  at  the 
proper  height.  By  this  simple  contrivance,  which 
is  a  modification  of  the  druggist’s  mortar  and 
pestle,  the  labor  is  greatly  facilitated,  as  the  spring 
helps  to  lift  the  weight,  and  is  but  a  slight  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  its  descent.  This  will  serve  to  effectually 
smash  up  the  bones,  and  prevent  waste  from  the 
pieces  flying  about. 

- - 

Tlie  market  for  Wheat. — Though  hard  on 
the  people  of  that  country,  the  great  famine  in 
China  has  created  a  large  demand  for  the  cereals  of 
the  other  Pacific  Coast  States.  Owing  to  the 
drouth  of  last  year,  the  area  in  wheat  is  less  than 
usual  this  season  in  that  section,  but  the  product 
brings  a  better  price  by  reason  of  this  demand  from 
across  the  Pacific.  Steamers  from  San  Francisco 


are  carrying  considerable  freight  of  flour  and  wheat 
to  supply  the  Asiatic  demand.  The  increased  acer- 
age  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  fifty  thousand  acres  ;  but  to  supply 
the  home  demand  there,  about  thirteen  million 
quarters  (104,000,000  bushels)  will  be  needed  from 
abroad.  In  France  the  crop  is  somewhat  below  the 
average,  so  that  country  will  this  year  bo  a  buyer 
instead  of  seller.  Altogether,  the  prospects  of  a 
market  for  the  American  wheat  arc  excellent,  if 
prices  are  not  held  so  high  as  to  prevent  free  ex¬ 
ports.  The  aggregate  crop  here  is  so  large  that 
moderate  prices  only  can  be  looked  for. 

Among  the  Farmers— No.  33. 
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Butter. 

The  cheaper  butter  becomes,  the  more  interest 
people  seem  to  take  in  its  production .  Nevertheless, 
butter  is  not  really  cheaper  than  in  war  time  when 
prices  were  nominally  the  highest.  It  ranged  then 
from  38  to  50  cts.  at  retail,  and  now  it  is  sold  in  New 
York  at  20  to  30  cts.  Then  greenbacks  were 
worth  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  now  they  are  at  par. 
The  West  is  vieing  with  the  best  Eastern  dairies  in 
the  quality  of  its  butter,  while  the  quantity  produced 
is  annually  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 

Churning:  and  Working:  Butter. 

Do  we  make  butter  or — what  ?  If  the  grain  is  lost 
and  the  microscope  shows  chiefly  a  mass  of  ruins 
of  butter  globules,  caused  by  too  long  churning, 
churning  at  too  high  a  temperature,  or  working 
unskilfully,  rubbing  and  smearing  it,  instead  of 
simply  pressing  out  the  buttermilk,  then  surely  we 
make  grease  and  not  butter,  though  it  come  from 
milk  and  cream  of  the  purest  kind,  and  be  treated 
in  the  most  cleanly  manner.  My  theory  of  the 
action  of  churning,  is,  that  it  is  not  the  break¬ 
ing  of  all  these  cells,  thus  allowing  their  fatty  con¬ 
tents  to  run  together,  that  makes  butter  of 
the  highest  quality,  but  when  best  done  it  re¬ 
sults  in  the  breaking  of  just  few  enough  of  the 
globules  for  the  outsides  of  the  others  to  become 
smeared  with  their  contents  and  so  adhere  to  each 
other.  Butter  thus  produced  may  be  washed  with¬ 
out  loss  of  flavor,  worked,  salted,  and  put  into  form 
without  becoming  greasy.  Waxiness  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  dependent  upon  butter  globules  being  un¬ 
broken,  for  at  a  low  temperature  almost  any  butter 
may  be  said  to  be  waxy ;  but  the  granular  character 
which  the  best  butter  possesses  is  never  observed 
in  greasy  butter ;  the  “  grain  ”  is  gone. 

Color  remains  essentially  unchanged  in  the  un¬ 
broken  butter  globules  ;  the  delicate  flavor,  which, 
by  the  way,  multitudes  of  butter  consumers  have 
never  perceived,  is  here,  so  to  speak,  confined  ;  that 
is,  it  is  confined  to  the  cells — I  cannot  say  in  them, 
for  mashed  and  broken  butter  globules  lose  odor 
and  flavor,  and  color  too,  on  short  exposure  to  the 
air  or  water.  And  every  butter  maker  knows  that 
the  good  butter  guius  color  by  standing  a  few 
hours  after  being  worked.  The  air  absorbed  during 
the  working  gradually  influences  the  entire  mass. 

Changes  of  Flavor. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  air  has  any  effect  in  improving  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  best  butter.  The  flavor  certainly  changes 
from  hour  to  hour  after  churning,  with  consider¬ 
able  rapidity.  Some  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  flavor  of  very  recently  churned  butter ;  others 
prefer  it  twenty-four  hours  old,  and  it  is  fair  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  after  this  time  if  it  does  not  improve  ; 
good  butter  does  not  deteriorate  for  at  least  ten 
days.  A  change,  however,  gradually  comes  over  the 
best  of  butter.  At  first  it  loses  that  peculiar  creamy 
flavor,  and  is  even  said  to  grow  sweeter ;  then  there 
is  a  sort  of  reminder  of  clover  and  sweet  vernal 
grass;  of  “fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,”  called 
the  nutty  flavor,  which  gradually  passes  away. 
So  good  butter  is  best  when  not  far  removed  in 
point  of  time  from  the  churn  and  the  pastures. 

Tastes  differ.  I  have  a  friend  bred  in  one  of  the 
best  daily  districts  of  Massachusetts,  who  prefers 
firkin  butter  packed  in  autumn,  or  even  the  pre¬ 
vious  June,  to  the  best  May  butter  he  can  be  served 


with  within  a  week  from  the  churning.  And 
another,  I  almost  blush  to  say  it— yet  he  is  a  most 
estimable  gentleman  and  a  recognized  scientific 
authority,  who,  if  he  has  not  changed  since  we  were 
at  school  together,  actually  prefers  his  butter  de¬ 
cidedly  “strong.”  Well,  I  dont  know  that  I  can 
say  anything  against  the  peculiarity  of  his  taste,  for 
after  a  very  short  schooling  I  cultivated  a  liking  for 
some  of  the  most  powerfully  odorous  Dutch  and 
German  cheeses,  so  as  to  take  great  satisfaction  in 
eating  that  which  was  promptly  nauseating  at  first 
acquaintance.  I  am  led  to  this  discussion,  to  en¬ 
force  the  fact  that  it  is  for  us  butter  producers  to 
take  all  possible  pains  to  cultivate  a  taste  and 
fashion  among  consumers  of  butter  which  shall 
neither  be  satisfied  with  the  article  manufactured 
from  beef  suet,  salted,  flavored,  and  dyed  to  suit 
the  market,  nor  with  common  butter  of  the  stores. 

Halter-breaking-  Heifers. 

An  occurrence  which  fell  forcibly  under  my  ob¬ 
servance  a  few  days  ago,  enforces  the  importance 
of  handling  young  stock  more  or  less,  almost  con¬ 
stantly.  A  gentleman  bought  a  yearling  and  sent 
two  “  smart  ”  boys  with  a  dog  or  two  for  her.  She 
had  never  been  handled,  yet  was  delivered  to  the 
boys,  who  were  lads  of  16,  or  thereabouts,  led  by  a 
rope  upon  her  horns.  It  was  not  long,  between 
the  worrying  of  the  boys  and  fear  of  the  dogs, 
before  she  lost  her  peace  of  mind.  Taking  the  road 
at  a  speed  of  her  own,  and  not  minding  much  the 
boy  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  she  went  gaily  on  her 
way.  Such  a  heifer  knows  that  a  dash  through  a 
clump  of  bushes  will  free  her  from  flies,  and  she 
found  it  an  equally  effective  way  to  get  rid  of  boys. 
So  left  to  herself  and  her  own  wild  will,  she  came 
to  grief,  and  was  found  after  a  day  or  two  back  in 
the  wood  pasture,  with  one  horn  off,  hipped,  cut, 
bitten,  and  bruised,  and  wild  as  a  deer.  The  ruin 
of  a  fair  animal  like  this  is  no  small  matter  ;  some¬ 
body  has  to  bear  the  loss,  and  that  clearly  can  not 
in  this  case  fall  where  it  ought— that  is,  about  three- 
quarters  on  the  breeder  and  the  rest  on  the  buyer, 
who  could  send  such  a  pack  of  boys  and  dogs  to 
bring  his  purchase  home. — No  animal  is  more  easily 
tamed  than  a  heifer,  and  none  will  sooner  reward 
kindness  with  affectionate  confidence,  not  only 
towards  her  handler,  but  towards  all  mankind. 

Familiarity  of  Cattle  with  Children. 

We  do  not  hear  of  all  the  children  who  are  in¬ 
jured  or  killed  by  vicious  cattle.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  see  a  young  half-broken  cow  chase  a  child 
out  of  a  pasture  if  the  escape  be  a  narrow  one  ;  but 
how  infinitely  worse  it  is  to  have  her  overtake  the 
little  one  and  toss  or  gore  it.  The  child’s  fright 
oAen  causes  it  to  faint,  which  is  a  great  relief  and 
often  a  matter  of  safety,  for  the  animal  quickly 
sees  that  there  is  no  danger  to  her  from  such  an 
one.  Cows  and  young  stock  in  this  country  are 
usually  familiar  with  men-folks,  while  they  see 
little  of  women  and  children — hence  they  fear  and 
defend  themselves  from  them  just  as  they  would 
from  dogs.  In  the  same  way  many  a  horse  has 
been  fatally  gored  by  a  cow  or  heifer,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  had  never  been  made  familiar  with 
horses.  My  horses  are  grazed  more  or  less  in  the 
calf  pasture,  and  so  the  calves  know  the  horses,  old 
and  young,  and  as  cows,  are  perfectly  quiet  with 
them.  If  this  is  important,  and  I  think  it  is,  it  is 
ten  times  more  important  that  the  heifers  should 
grow  up  in  familiarity  with  women  and  children 
— be  driven  and  fed  by  them  more  or  less,  and 
at  calving  time  see  that  children  may  play  with 
their  calves  without  any  harm  coming  to  them.  If 
heifers  pass  their  first  calving  without  getting 
frightened  and  distrustful  of  men  aud  of  children, 
they  will  always  thereafter  be  quiet  and  tractable. 
The  practice  of  turning  heifers  and  young  stock 
out  in  the  mountain  pastures  for  the  summer,  in¬ 
terferes  with  this  training,  but  it  she  ul  i  be  followed 
all  the  more  diligently  in  the  winter.  We  can  sell 
our  trained  heifers  and  deliver  them  on  board  cars, 
steamboat,  or  anywhere  else,  with  whole  skins, 
good  horns,  and  unruffled  tempers,  with  a  very 
little  attention  to  their  education  at  the  proper  time. 

Tethering-  Horses  and  Cows. 

It  is  a  good  while  since  I  have  made  any  modifi¬ 
cation  in  my  ways  of  tethering.  Horses  are  tethered 
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by  either  foreleg — never  by  the  head.  The  best 
tether  is  a  rather  stout  chain  (uot  less  than  1-inch 
iron  with  2-iuch  links)  with  rings  and  swivels  at 
each  end.  This  is  most  conveniently  attached  to 
the  leg  by  a  well-fitting  fetter.  I  had  sets  of  fetters 
sometime  ago  which  were  excellent,  but  they  be¬ 
came  rusty  and  were  finally  beaten  and  broken. 
Since  then  I  have  used  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  strap,  passed  twice  around  above 
the  pastern  joint,  each  time  through  the  ling,  and 
buckled  just  so  snug  that  it  will  not  slip  over  the 
joint,  and  yet  so  loose  that  it  will  slip  around  the 
leg.  The  tethered  animal  must  be  led  to  the  end 
of  the  tether  before  it  is  set  free,  and  then  watched 
a  little  so  that  it  shall  not  start  oil  with  a  rush  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  be  brought  up  too  sud¬ 
denly.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  horses 
— they  seem  to  comprehend  the  situation  at  once. 
Cows  are  tethered  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but 
by  the  hind  leg.  They  will  sometimes  kick  ex¬ 
citedly  for  a  while,  but  no  harm  ever  comes  of 
it.  To  avoid  this  I  usually  attach  the  chain,  and 
then  lead  the  cow  some  distance  to  get  her  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  burden  upon  her  leg,  and  to  let  her 
see  that  it  will  do  her  no  harm. 


Standard  Fowls. 

BY  I.  K.  FELCn. 

The  numerous  poultry  papers  teem  with  adver¬ 
tisements  of  “  Standard  Fowls.”  How  is  this  term 
to  be  understood  ?  We  have  seen  the  practice  con¬ 
demned  on  the  ground  that  no  bird  is  a  standard 
fowl  unless  in  every  particular  it  fills  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Standard  of  Excellence.  In  that  sense 
there  are  no  standard  birds,  for  none  are  perfect. 
But  it  is  unfair  to  take  this  extreme  view.  The 
writer  holds  the  opinion  that  one  has  the  right  to 
use  the  term  “standard  fowls”  if  it  be  true  that 
the  stock  he  offers  will  scale  85  points  or  more  ;  for 
the  standard  places  the  minimum  number  of  points 
a  first  prize  bird  shall  scale  at  that  figure.  Those 
opposing  the  use  of  the  term  claim  that  amateurs 
are  misled  by  it.  But  ought  they  to  be  so  misled  ? 
We  think  not ;  for  there  has  not  as  yet  been  re¬ 
ported  a  perfect  specimen.  Although  there  has 
been,  through  the  facetiousness  of  a  judge,  one  or 
two  specimens  scaled  close  up  to  100,  yet  it  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  see  one  better  than  96  points, 
unless  the  excess  was  the  result  of  credited  weight. 
So  long  as  not  one  bird  in  five  thousand  scales  95 
points,  .we  deem  the  term  a  legitimate  one  when 
used  to  designate  fowls  acknowledged  as  first-class. 


Horses  with  and  without  Shoes. 

The  European  papers  are  discussing  the  question 
of  shoes  or  no  shoes  for  horses,  with  the  argument 
apparently  in  favor  of  those  who  advocate  bare- 
feet.  The  fact  is  cited  that  wild  horses,  necessarily 
unshod,  always  have  fine  feet,  as  also  do  the  horses 
of  most  savage  and  barbarous  peoples,  even  in 

rocky  and  moun¬ 
tainous  countries. 
Against  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  the 
hard,  macadam¬ 
ized,  and  paved 
roads  of  cities  and 
towns  demand  a 
metallic  shoe,  is 
opposed  the  fact 
that  in  Porto 
Rico,  at  least  up 
to  1840,  no  shoes 
whatever  were 
used,  yet  the 
streets  are  paved 
and  macadam¬ 
ized.  The  races  of 
St.  John  even,  where  horses  go  a  mile  in  less  than  4 
minutes,  are  run  on  the  stone  paved  streets  of  the 
town  of  San  Juan  ;  and  a  writer  in  the  “  Live  Stock 
Journal,”  (Eng.),  who  spent  many  years  in  that 
island,  says  that  he  almost  never  saw  a  sore-footed 
horse  there.  But  the  celebrated  veterinarian,  Mr. 


Fig.  1. — HOOF  FITTED  FOR 
CHARLIER  SHOE. 


Fleming,  comes  out  strongly  in  the  “Veterinary 
Journal”  against  bare  feet,  claiming  that  their 
moist  climate  and  hard  roads  demand  a  metallic 
protection  to  the  hoof,  as  proved  by  experience. 

At  any  rate  the  new-old  idea 
is  attracting  attention,  and 
some  horse  owners  have 
adopted  it  in  practice.  After 
removing  the  shoes,  the 
horse  is  driven  only  a  short 
distance  daily,  on  a  hard 
road,  increasing  gradually 
to  from  four  to  six  miles  in 
the  course  of  a  week.  Wa¬ 
ter  is  not  avoided,  but  grease 
Fig.2.  CHARLIER  SHOE.  iS)  a£.  then  nature  ia  imi. 

tated  the  closest.  Until  the  nail-holes  have  disap¬ 
peared,  i.  e.,  grown  out,  the  hoof  will  look  rough, 
and  crack  off  more  easily  than  afterwards.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  trials  reported  seem  favorable  to  the 
shoeless  practice.  At  first  the  hoof  chips  off  bad¬ 
ly,  but  soon  becomes  bard,  and  the  horse  seems  to 
like  it  as  much  as  the  urchin  likes  his  bare-footed- 
ness.  But  the  experience  of  generations  of  shod 
horses,  and  the  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  no 
shoes,  suggest  a  middle  ground,  viz.:  for  paved  or 
stony  streets  and  roads,  a  metallic  shoe ;  and  no 
shoes  for  smooth,  even  hard  roads,  for  country 
roads  free  from  stones,  and  for  field  work,  es¬ 
pecially  on  prairie  and  other  farms  where  there 
are  no  stones,  or  very  few.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  any  instance  in  America  where  the  use  of 
horses  without  shoes  has  been  thoroughly  tried, 


but  considering  the  great  saving  and  possible  bene¬ 
fits  that  might  ensue,  we  suggest  that  the  question 
is  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  as  it  is  certain 
that  at  no  time  is  the  horse’s  foot  in  so  healthy  a 
condition  as  when  unshod.  A  near  approach  to  na¬ 
ture,  which  allows  of  the  foot  resting  squarely  on 
the  ground,  yet  at  the  same  time  protects  the  hoof 
from  injury,  is  the  Charlier  system  of  shoeing, 
which  now  finds  considerable  favor  in  Europe. 
The  method  is  fully  described  in  the  excellent  work 
on  “Horse-shoeing,”  by  Mr.  Fleming,*  who  says  : 
“  Leave  the  hoof  in  a  natural  condition,  so  far  as 
frog,  sole,  and  wall,  are  concerned,  and  imbed  a 
narrow  rim  of  iron,  no  thicker  than  the  wall,  around 
the  lower  circumference  of  the  foot — that  exposed 
to  wear — like  the  heel  of  a  man’s  boot,  and  we  ob¬ 
tain  an  idea  of  the  method.” 

The  crust  or  wall  is  beveled  off  with  the  rasp,  and 
by  means  of  a  knife  with  a  movable  guide,  a  groove 
is  made  to  receive  the  shoe,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  1. 
The  groove  is  a  little  shallower  than  the  thickness 
of  the  sole,  and  somewhat  narrower  than  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wall,  “  not  extending  beyoud  the  white 
line  separating  the  sole  from  the  wall.”  The  shoe 
is  a  narrow  but  deep  band  of  iron,  narrower  at  top 
than  atthe  bottom,  and  so  forged  that  its  front  sur¬ 
face  follows  the  slope  of  the  hoof,  as  seen  in  fig.  3. 
Its  upper  inner  edge  is  rounded  by  the  file,  and  a 
little  of  the  horn  is  removed  from  the  angle  of  the 
groove  in  the  hoof,  which  prevents  undue  pressure 
of  the  shoe  against  the  soft  horn  at  that  place.  In 
strong  hoofs,  the  shoe  is  almost  buried  in  the 
groove  ;  but  with  flat  soles  and  low  heels,  it  is  not 
safe  to  imbed  it  so  deeply.  Four  to  six  light  nails 
are  used  ;  with  light  driving  horses  four  are  suffici¬ 


*“  Practical  Horse-shoeing,”  by  G  Fleming.  Publish¬ 
ed  by  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price  75  cents,  post-paid. 


ent,  placed  wide  apart  at  the  toe,  and  close  to  the 
heel,  as  in  fig.  4.  Fig.  2  represents  the  shoe.  It 
cannot  be  used  on  all  feet,  and  to  make  the  groove 
and  shoe  fit  well  requires  some  care  ;  but  when 
once  understood  by 
the  farrier,  the 
shoeing  is  said  to 
be  very  simple. 

Tire  advantages 
are :  leaving  the 
foot  in  its  natural 
condition  as  to  frog 
and  sole,  “the 
small  number  and 
size  of  nails  re¬ 
quired,  lightness  of 
the  shoe,  and  se¬ 
curity  to  the  horse 
in  progression,”  as 
it  places  the  foot 
fairly  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  used  on  horses  at  all  kinds  of  work, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  combination  of  hom  and 
metal  stand  an  astonishing  amount  of  wear  for  so 
light  a  rim  of  iron.  These  shoes  are  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  only  the  forefeet,  as  the  hindfeet  are 
thought  to  be  not  so  well  adapted  to  them. 


Fig.  4.— MANNER  OF  NAILING. 


The  Cultivation  of  Wheat. 


Much  interest  is  manifested  in  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  managing  the  wheat  crop.  Hitherto  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
have  comprised  the  whole  work,  and  natural  influ¬ 
ences  have  been  left  alone  to  modify  the  results  for 
better  or  for  worse.  But  of  late,  the  idea  has 
arisen  and  been  gaining  in  favor,  that  by  making 
use  of  the  same  methods  employed  to  forward  the 
other  crops,  we  could  largely  increase  the  yield  of 
wheat ;  that  by  cultivating  the  grounds  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  weeds,  the  plants  would  be  much  strength¬ 
ened  and  increased  in  productiveness.  That  this 
idea  is  correct,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  it  is  reason¬ 
able,  and  ample  proof  of  its  practicability  has 
been  given  by  both  experiment  and  practice.  In 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  it  has  been  com¬ 
mon,  for  many  years  past,  to  hoe  the  wheat,  and 
to  remove  the  weeds  by  hand  ;  and  of  late  years, 
horse-hoes  have  come  into  use  for  this  purpose. 

The  articles  published  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  have  given  rise  to  numerous  requests  for 
further  information  and  discussion  of  this  matter. 
It  is  obvious  that  mechanical  cultivation  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  crops  planted  in  rows,  aud  that  only 
drill-sown  wheat  can  be  worked  by  either  hand  oc 
horse-hoes.  It  is  impossible,  in  this  country,  to 
use  hand  labor  profitably  for  hoeing  wheat  on  a 
large  scale,  on  account  of  its  high  cost.  Horse¬ 
power  only  can  be  used,  and  the  implement  must 
be  made  to  cover  many  rows  at  once.  The  drills 
must  be  separated  by  such  intervals  as  will  permit 
the  safe  passage  of  the  hoes  between  them,  and  the 
machiue  must  be  carefully  guided.  In  practice  it 
has  been  found  that  9  to  12  inches  is  the  best  dis¬ 
tance.  The  defect  in  most  drills  as  now  made,  of  the 
spouts  being  too  uear  each  other,  may  be  remedied 
by  tying  two  of  them  together,  or  by  removing  each 
alternate  one — thus  doubling  the  width  of  the 
spaces  between  the  rows.  There  is  then  ample 
room  for  cultivation.  The  illustration  (see  next 
page)  shows  the  working  of  an  implement  such  as 
the  Travis  hoe.  As  the  frame  which  carries  the 
hoes  is  loose,  and  oscillates  somewhat,  it  is  easily 
managed  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  the  plants.  The 
wheat-plant  has  two  sets  of  roots  ;  one  springing 
from  the  seed,  and  another  which  starts  from  an 
enlargement  of  the  stalk  near  the  surface.  The 
latter  form  the  permanent  roots,  and  as  these  spread, 
new  spires  appear  above  the  ground,  each  of 
which  throws  out  roots  for  itself  and  forms  an  in¬ 
dependent  plant,  and  this  in  turn  increases  in  the 
same  manner.  By  separating  these  new  plants 
from  the  parents,  and  transplanting  them,  repeated 
several  times,  as  many  as  500  vigorous  and  distinct 
plants  have  been  produced  from  one  seed.  It  is 
thus  seen  with  what  facility  the  wheat-plant  will 
spread  when  the  best  conditions  for  the  exercise  of 
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its  natural  habits  are  provided.  This  multiple 
growth  is  promoted  to  the  greatest  degree  by 
proper  fertilization  and  cultivation,  as  well,  as  by 
giving  the  plants  sufficient  room  to  spread.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  (figs.  1  and  2),  indicate 
how  this  may  and  may  not  occur.  At  fig.  1  is 
shown  a  series  of  drills  the  usual  distance  apart, 
say  6  to  7  inches  ;  at  fig.  2  is  a  series  at  double  the 
distance.  The  former  is  supposed,  to  be  left  un~ 


Fig.  1. — WHEAT  IN  CLOSE  DRILLS,  UNCULTIVATED. 


cultivated,  with  the  soil  beaten  hard  by  the  fall  rains. 
The  plants,  therefore,  have  not  sufficient  room 
to  spread  their  roots  as  becomes  strong,  healthy, 
actively  growing  plants.  But  in  the  case  repre- 


Fig.  2. — WHEAT  WIDE  APART  AND  HOED. 


sented  at  fig.  2,  a  different  condition  prevails.  Here 
there  is  room  for  the  plant  to  spread  its  surface 
roots.  The  soil  being  opened  by  the  cultivator,  is 
aerated  and  warmed  ;  the  young  roots  soon  occupy 
it,  and  the  new  plants  quickly  cover  the  feeding 
ground  thus  provided.  The  drills  then  appear  as 
in  the  engraving,  and  early  in  spring  a  vigorous 


growth  hides  the  spaces  between;  while  in  the  form-  | 
er  case,  open  ground  may  be  seen  for  a  long  time.  | 
There  are  two  ways  iti  which  we  must  improve 
agriculture ;  one  is  by  making  labor  more  effective, 
and  to  cover  more  ground  by  the  use  of  the  best 
methods;  and  the  other  is  by  increasing  the  yield 
■of  crops.  By  cultivating  small  grains,  as  we  do 
■corn  and  roots,  we  effect  both  of  these  desired  ends, 
so  far  as  the  mentioned  crops  are  concerned,  at  least. 


Marking  the  Horns  of  Cattle. 

A  correspondent  who  pastures  cattle  for  other 
persons,  wants  a  method  of  marking  to  easily  dis¬ 
tinguish  those  of  differ¬ 
ent  proprietors.  Steel 
implements  are  easily 
procured  having  the 
initial  letters  of  the 
owner’s  name  on  one 
end.  These,  heated  and 
pressed  on  the  horns 
near  their  ends,  give  no 
pain,  and  leave  perma¬ 
nent  marks,  which  may 
be  scraped  or  filed  off 
if  ownership  changes. 
The  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration  shows  how  to  mark  the  horns  both 
•"with  the  marking  iron  and  with  a  common  coarse 
file.  With  a  file  one  can  make  any  letter  or  symbol 
consisting  of  straight  lines,  as  V,  A,  W,  N,  M,  etc. 


A  coarse  mill-saw  file,  or  a  blacksmith’s  rasp  may  be 
used  for  a  large  number  of  different  marks,  and  in 
most  cases  will  bn  the  only  instrument  required. 


Making  Ox-Yokes  and  Bows. 

- 

Ox-yokes  may  be  of  different  patterns  and  styles, 
but  they  must  be  made  upon  a  certain  fixed  princi¬ 
ple,  or  they  will  be  unsatisfactory  in  use.  An  ill- 
fitting  yoke  hurts  the  ox,  either  by  pressing  severe¬ 
ly  upon  and  galling  the  shoulders  or  neck,  or  by 
rising  upon  the  neck  and  drawing  up  the  bows, 
tending  to  choke  him.  Thus  an  innocent  animal, 
though  patient  and  willing,  is  often  unable  to  work, 
and  is  esteemed  lazy  and  stupid — is  subjected  to 
ill-treatment  and  abuse,  with  loss  of  temper  by  the 
owner. — The  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  ox-yokes,  are  strength  and  lightness  of  ma¬ 
terial  ;  length,  and  the  proper  thickness  consistent 
with  sufficient  strength ;  form  and  position  of  the 
bow-holes,  with  reference  to  the  proper  distance 
between  tbe  oxen  ;  the  size  of  the  bows,  aud  the 
position  aud  form  of  the  hollow  resting  on  the  neck. 

The  timber  should  not  readily  split ;  should 
work  easy,  and  yet  be  light  and  strong.  Bass¬ 
wood  (Liuden)  has  these  qualities  in  a  high  degree. 
The  next  to  be  chosen  is  soft  maple  or  butternut ; 
after  these,  are  cherry  and  walnut.  The  piece  of 
timber  for  the  yoke  should  be  sawed  5  feet  long,  10 
inches  wide,  and  C  or  7  inches  thick.  In  laying  out 
the  pattern,  the  line  of  draft  is  even  with  the  eye 
of  the  bolt  holding  the  ring,  as  the  draft  is  from 
that  point.  The  center  of  the  pressure  of  the 
animal’s  neck  must  fall 
exactly  upon  this  line, 
or  the  yoke  is  forced  to 
turn  up  or  down,  as  the 
draft  may  be  below  or 
above  this  axial  line.  If 
the  draft  center  is  above 
it.  the  bows  press  un¬ 
duly  upon  the  throat ; 
if  below,  the  yoke  slips 
back  and  chafes  the 
neck,  even  if  it  does  not 
choke  by  drawing  the 
bow  up  against  the 
throat.  The  hollow  for 
the  neck  should  not  be 
above  or  below  the  curve 
or  arc  of  a  circle, the  cen¬ 
ter  of  which  falls  upon 
the  draft  line, and  which 
arc  or  curve  touches  the 
lines  of  the  bow-holes.  This  is  shown  at  figure  1, 
where  dotted  circles  are  seen  below  a,  a,  tbe  centers 
of  which  fall  upon  the  dotted  line  passing  through 
the  eye  of  the  draft  ring,  this  representing  the  line 
of  draft.  The  lines  passing  through  the  centers  of 
these  circles  at  a,  a,  will  be  the  point  from  which 
the  places  for  the  bow  holes  are  measured.  (See 
a,  a;  also  in  fig.  2.)  To  get  these  points,  cut  a 
piece  of  board  into  the  form  of  the  diagram — 5  feet 
long  and  10  inches  broad — aud  divide  it  into  four 
equal  parts  by  the  lines  a,  b,  a,  figures  1  and  2.  The 
center  line,  6,  is  the  place  for  the  draft  ring, 
fastened  by  a  clamp  (fig.  7),  as  described  below. 


Fig.  1.— MAKING  OX-YOKE  PATTERN. 


The  top  of  the  yoke  is  laid  out  as  in  figure  2.  The 
bow  holes  placed  at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of 
the  point,  a,  are  bored  with  a  2-ineh  auger  from 


Fig.2.  PROPER  FORM  OF  YOKE,  HORIZONTAL  SECTION. 


each  side,  meeting  in  the  center  of  the  timber,  so 
as  to  get  them  straight ;  they  are  smoothed  out 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


afterwards  with  a  red-hot  iron.  For  drawing  a 
wagon,  put  the  bow-holes  nearer  the  center  of  the 
yoke  than  for  plowing  ;  and  they  may¬ 
be  changed — of  course  changing  the 
center  lines,  a,  a,  and  the  neck  curve, 
at  the  same  time — to  suit  large  oxen. 

For  general  use,  the  following  sizes 
will  be  found  about  right :  10  inches 
between  the  bow-boles,  and  20  inches 
between  the  two  inside  ones.  For 
larger  oxen,  the  lines,  a,  a,  may  be 
moved  2  to  4  inches  nearer  the  ends, 
leaving  the  bow-holes  12  inches  apart 
and  24  inches  between  the  bows.  The 
sides  of  the  yoke  are  then  hewed  out,  as  seen  at 
figure  2 ;  the  bevels  on  the  edges  are  rounded  off : 

the  hollows  between  the  bows 
are  sloped  to  give  an  easy  fit, 
and  all  sand-papered  perfectly 
smooth.  The  yoke  should  then 
be  well  seasoned  under  cover, 
aud  coated  with  linseed  oil  or 
crude  petroleum.  The  bows 
should  be  of  good  hickory,  or 
second  growth  white  oak,  or 
white  ash  ;  27  to  30  inches  in 
length,  and  2  iuebes  in  diameter 
before  being  finally  dressed. 
Soak  the  roughly  dressed  timber 
thoroughly  in  cold  water  for 
two  weeks  ;  then  steam,  or  soak  in  hot  water,  until 
pliable.  Bend  into  shape,  as  at  figure  3,  by  the 
frame  shown  at  figures  4  aud  5,  It  is  a  4-inch  plank 
24  inches  long 
and  16  inches 
wide,  fitted  with 
a  number  of  boles 
and  pins.  For 
couvenieuce,  it 
may  be  mounted 
on  four  legs  or  pegs,  of  any  length  desired.  Bend  the 
prepared  timber  around  the  three  lower  pins,  b,  and 
if  not  yet  safe  to  bend  it  completely,  leave  it  half 
bent,  by  putting  in  the  pins,  a,  a,  for  a  day  to  give 
it  a  set.  The  bent  portion  is 
then  soaked  or  steeped  in  hot 
water  until  it  can  be  safely 
brought  up  to  the  required 
form,  when  it  is  confined  by 
the  other  pins  and  is  left  to  dry 
and  stiffen.  By  making  the 
pins  long  enough,  as  seeu  at 
figure  5,  several  hows  may  be  bent  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  bows  are  taken  from  the  frame, 
the  tops  should  be  tied  together,  to  keep  them 
from  losing  their  shape,  until 
put  into  the  yokes.  Cut  the  key 
holes  in  the  bows,  as  indicated  at 
figure  6.  To  fit  larger  oxen,  a 
second  key  hole  may  be  made, 
two  inches  above  the  other  one, 
or  better  in  the  other  arm  of  the 
bow,  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  first 
one.  The  key,  made  of  iron,  is 
shown  at  figure  6.  It  is  flat,  and 
when  put  in  and  turned  half 
round  it  can  not  work  out.  The 
ring  is  attached  by  a  broad  iron 
strap  clamping  the  yoke  at  the 
center,  with  screws  and  nuts  at 
the  ends.  A  plate  of  iron  covers 
the  top  of  the  yoke,  and  is  held 
by  the  screws  and  nuts  of  the 
strap  ;  and  two  pieces  of  iron, 
which  may  be  cast,  and  which 
fit  'together  over  the  ring,  are  held  by  the  strap 
and  by  a  socket  1  inch  deep  cut  into  the  ■  yoke. 
The  whole  is  clearly  illustrated  at  figure  7. 


Fig.  5. — BENDING  THE  BOWS. 


Fig.6.KEY  FOR  BOW. 


Fig.  7.— STRAP 
AND  RING. 


TThe  Cost  of  Pennsylvania  Crops  has  been 
investigated  by  Secretary  Edge  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Circulars  were  sent  to  200  practi¬ 
cal  farmers,  asking  the  cost  per  bushel  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  crops.  The  average  result  was  as  follows : — 
Wheat,  81.7  cts. ;  rye,  63.3  ;  barley,  49  ;  oats,  25.3 ; 
corn,  44.6  ;  potatoes,  24.8.  This  includes  interest, 
taxes,  manure,  labor,  etc.,  and  is  the  total  cost. 
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Cooling  Milk,  or  Milk  Coolers. 

Daily  men  know,  or  should  know,  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  milk  should  be  cooled  rapidly  as  soon 
as  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  kept  cool  until 
disposed  of.  Many  methods  have  been  devised  for 
this  purpose.  We  recently  saw  a  plan,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old-fashioned  spring  house,  which  has 
some  useful  points.  A  small  building  was  erected 
a  short  distance  below  a  strong  permanent  spring, 
from  which  water  was  led  into  it  by  a  pipe.  The 
floor  was  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  spring,  and 
cemented  water-tight.  A  tank  of  brick-work, 
cemented  inside  and  out,  was  made,  12  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide,  or  large  enough  to  hold  40  cans, 
18  inches  deep  and  8  inches  in  diameter,  each  hold¬ 
ing  15  quarts  or  83  pounds  of  milk.  The  capacity 


Fig.  1.— TANK  FOR  FORTY  CANS. 

of  this  trough  was  therefore  about  600  quarts,  or 
sufficient  for  a  milk  dairy  of  50  to  60  cows,  yielding  a 
daily  average  of  10  quarts  each,  or  for  a  butter  dairy 
of  half  as  many,  allowing  the  milk  to  set  48  hours. 
The  water  flowed  into  and  through  the  tank,  escap¬ 
ing  at  the  lower  end.  Two  lids  of  plank,  covered 
with  zinc,  closed  the  tank  and  protected  the  milk 
from  contact  with  the  air.  The  delivery  pipe 


grees  or  less.  A  still  lower  temperature  may  be 
reached  by  putting  salt  into  the  pan.  By  this  means 
the  milk  may  he  cooled  to  35  or  40  degrees.  At  45° 
all  the  cream  should  be  raised  in  24  hours.  To 
test  the  temperature,  a  thermometer  may  be 
plunged  into  the  milk  when  skimmed.  In  a  trial 
of  this  apparatus  during  the  hot  weather  of  August, 
50  pounds  of  ice  per  day  was  consumed  ;  and  the 
milk  having  been  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  60° 
before  putting  it  into  the  cooler,  was  brought 
down  to  45  degrees  in  less  than  three  hours. 


Fig.  2. 

FURNACE  FRONT. 


Fig.  2.— THE  HARDIN  COOLER. 

is  shown  in  fig.  1  by  the  (lotted  lines.  Where  flow 
ing  water  can  not  be  had,  and  where  butter-making 
is  practised,  some  other  method  must  be  employ¬ 
ed.  Of  late,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
by  “  cold  setting  ”  of  the  milk  in  refrigerating 
closets.  Some  time  ago,  we  described  the  Hardin 
Cooler,  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  years,  but 
has  recently  had  several  improvements  added.  It 
consists  of  a  refrigerating  closet,  which  is  made  of 
different  sizes  ;  that  here  illustrated  (fig.  2),  being 
for  10  cans,  which  are  18  inches  deep,  and  8  in 
diameter.  The  inside  of  the  closet  is  lined  with 
zinc,  and  a  zinc  tray,  a,  is  suspended  in  the  upper 
part  to  hold  the  ice.  The  drip  from  the  ice  escapes 
by  a  pipe,  6,  to  which  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  is 
fitted.  Formerly,  the  ice  was  placed  upon  a  shelf, 
instead  of  a  tray,  and  the  water  dripped  upon  the 


1. — FURNACE  FOR  BURNING  STRAW, 'CORN-STALKS,  ETC. 


milk  cans  below.  This  change  reduces  consump¬ 
tion  of  ice  ;  and  this  may  be  still  more  reduced  by 
cooling  the  milk  somewhat  before  putting  it  in  the 
closet,  when  it  is  rapidly  brought  down  to  45  de¬ 


Grass,  Straw,  and  Corn-stalks  for  Fuel. 

A  method  of  utilizing  coarse  grass,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks,  and  other  similar  light  combustible 
matters  for  heating,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Western 
States  by  the  Mennouites  re¬ 
cently  settled  there.  These 
people  come  from  Southern 
Russia,  the  country  of  the 
“  Steppes  ’  ’  or  treeless  plains, 
which  are  similar  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  our  extreme  western 
prairies  and  plains.  Thus 
they  find  themselves  quite 
at  home,  and  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  ease.  Among  others  of  their 
peculiar  customs,  their  mode  of  heating  their 
houses  is  certainly  novel,  and  is  one  that  may  well  be 
adopted  by  their  neighbors.  No  more  plentiful 
fuel  than  coarse  prairie  bay,  straw,  and  corn-stalks, 
exists  in  many  newly  settled  sections  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  and  other  kinds  of  fuel  are  scarce. 
Hitherto,  means  for  conveniently  burning  such  fuel 
have  been  unknown.  The  Russian  plan,  which  is 
to  make  use  of  an  enormous  brick  furnace  occupy¬ 
ing  much  room,  is  cumbrous  and  inconvenient ;  but 
the  same  principle  may  be  applied  in  a  somewhat 
different  and  unobjectionable  manner.  We  give 
herewith  a  sketch  of  a  furnace  for  burning  light 
fuel  of  the  kinds  mentioned.  It  should  be  built  of 
hard  bricks  laid  in  cement.  The  fire  place  A,  figs. 
1  and  2,  should  be  large  enough  to  take  in  a  sheaf 
of  straw,  or  a  bundle  of  hay,  or  corn-stalks,  and  the 
cast-iron  furnace  door  be  of  a  corresponding  size. 
The  ash-pit  B,  figs.  1  and  2,  is  arched  at  the  front 
and  closed  at  the  sides.  The  furnace  should  be 
built  upon  the  ground  and  have  a  floor  of  hard 
beaten  clay,  or  cement.  The  oven  O,  fig.  1,  is  of 
brick,  in  the  usual  form  and  heated  separately,  or  it 
may  be  of  castor  sheet  iron  plates  like  the  ordinary 
stove.  Dampers,  D,  D,  T),  direct  the  heat  either  to 
the  top  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  Walls  of 
brick  are  built  to  bring  the  flame  to  the  roof  of  the 
furnace  and  to  retain  the  heat  as  much  as  possible. 
Openings  are  made  in  the  top  at  E,  E,  upon  which 
to  place  kettles  or  cook¬ 
ing  pots  where  they  will 
receive  the  most  heat. 
Arches,  under  the  oven 
and  the  rear  of  the  fur¬ 
nace, provide  warm  closets 
for  various  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  The  furnace  con¬ 
nects  with  the  chimney 
through  a  throat  which 
may  be  closed  by  the 
damper  shown  at  A1,  which 
would  cause  the  heat  to 
pass  up  the  pipe  in  front  of 
the  chimney  into  a  sheet- 
iron  drum  in  the  room  or 
central  hall  above.  The 
heat  is  shut  off  from  this 
drum,  by  the  damper  G. 
Two  openings  are  left  in 
the  front  of  the  furnace, 
one  at  each  upper  corner : 
and  are  supplied  with 
sliding  doors  through 
which  a  small  amount 
of  air  is  admitted  when  the  drafts  elsewhere 
are  closed,  as  they  should  he  at  night  or  when 
a  moderate  heat  only  is  needed.  The  arch 
under  the  fire-place  should  he  closed  by  an  iron 


door,  with  a  grated  damper  in  the  lower  part. 
For  the  iron  work  of  the  furnace,  the  ordinary 
castings  of  the  largest  cooking  stoves  may  be 
used,  and  can  be  procured  from  a  dealer  or  stove 
foundry.  If  it  is  desirable  to  heat  several  rooms,  an 
arrangement  of  pipes  and  drums,  with  dampers,  may 
be  made  to  circulate  through  the  house,  entering  the 
chimney  on  the  upper  floor.  Oue  chimney  only, 
in  the  center  of  the  house,  will  then  he  required. 


Gutting  and  Drying  Peat, 

Peat  has  been  a  very  common  fuel,  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  for  centuries  past.  Its  accessibility,  its  easy 
preparation,  and  its  cheapness  where 
abundant,  give  it  value.  Where  peat 
swamps  are  convenient,  and  where  the 
supply  is  sufficient,  it  compares  favora¬ 
bly  with  either  wood  or  coal  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  purposes.  We  speak  of  it 
now,  however,  as  household  fuel.  It  is 
cleanly  in  use  ;  it  gives  great  heat,  or  it 
will  smoulder  slowly  when  desired  if 
properly  managed,  ready  to  be  quickly 
enlivened  and  burn  briskly,  ft  makes 
little  smoke,  and  that  light  and  free 
from  soot ;  and  the  odor  is  pleasing  to 
many  ;  the  “  peat  reek  ”  from  a  Scotch 
or  Irish  cabin,  being  one  of  the  things 
that  a  traveller  in  those  countries  re¬ 
members  agreeably.  It’s  one  fault 
is,  that  the  ashes  are  very  light,  so  that  when 
it  is  burned  upon  an  open  hearth  they  are  floated 
out  into  the  apartment  with  the  least  irregularity 
of  draft.  Many  farmers  who  now  procure  wood  or 
coal  with  difficulty,  have  an  inexhaustible  supply 


Fig.  2.— ORDER  OF  REMOVING  BLOCKS  FROM  BOG. 


of  this  fuel  at  hand.  Swamp-muck,  as  it  is  known 
with  us,  when  consisting  mainly  of  the  half  de¬ 
composed  remains  of  roots  and  stems  of  woody 
shrubs  and  coarse  grasses,  furnishes  excellent 
peat.  When  it  is  softer 
and  more  decomposed, 
it  is  not  so  easily  han¬ 
dled  in  the  drying,  and 
there  is  some  waste. 

As  fuel,  however,  this, 
when  dry,  is  equal  to 
any.  When  the  muck 
is  mixed  largely  with 
clay  or  sand,  it  is  less  pr jg.  3,  drying  the  peat. 
valuable.  When  these 

foreign  matters  exceed  50  or  60  per  cent,  the  peat 
makes  a  poor  fuel.  When  it  is  desired  to  work  a 
peat  bog  or  swamp,  a  drain  is  first  made  to  carry 
off  the  water,  the  moss  and  upper  stratum  of 


Fig.  4. — THE  DRY  FEAT  STACKED  FOE  USE. 


spongy  matter  are  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the 
solid  peat  laid  bare.  A  tool  known  as  a  skean  (fig. 
1),  sliaped  like  a  spade,  with  the  sides  turned  up 
about  3  inches  at  a  right  angle,  and  with  a  sharp 


Fig.  1. 
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edge  at  the  bottom,  is  used  to  cut  out  the  blocks. 
These  are  cut  in  the  manner  shown  at  figure  2,  and 
in  the  order  indicated  by  the  numbers,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  water  at  the  lowest  point.  The 
digger  stands  on  a  plank  lest  the  soft  peat  should 
be  broken  down  by  his  trampling  upon  it.  The 
blocks  are  laid  to  drain  upon  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
and  when  hardened  sufficiently  by  exposure  they 
are  put  up  to  dry  in  the  manner  shown  at  figure  3. 
As  the  peats  dry,  they  shrink  largely,  and  when 
solid  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  they  are 
piled  in  stacks  for  final  drying,  as  at  figure  4.  The 
stacks  are  covered  with  coarse  hay  to  shed  the  rain. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  the  blocks  are  light,  but 
solid,  and  will  bear  bandliug  without  waste. 

In  burning  this  fuel,  care  is  needed  to  manage 
the  fire  with  success.  A  block  is  first  broken  up 
and  the  pieces  are  lightly  placed  upon  some  shav¬ 
ings  or  other  kindling.  A  few  half  blocks  are  laid 
■over  these,  and  then  whole  ones  so  placed  as  to 
leave  as  large  air  spaces  as  possible  between  the 
blocks.  Thus  arranged,  they  burn  lively  and  make 
a  bright  glowing  fire  without  flame,  and  with  little 
smoke.  It  is  a  pleasant  fire  to  broil  meat  over. 
When  a  slow  fire  is  wanted  the  peats  are  laid  close 
together,  aud  some  ashes  drawn  over  them. 


Packing  Eggs  for  Winter. 

Of  the  various  methods  practised  for  preserving 
eggs  for  winter  use,  one  of  the  most  effective  is 
that  employed  by  the  dealers  who  buy  when  the 
supply  is  large  and  prices  low.  This  is  as  follows: 


Fig.  1.— VAT  FOR  PICKLING  EGGS. 

Brick  vats,  or  wooden  tanks,  are  constructed  in 
cool  dry  cellars,  partly  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
floor,  as  in  figure  1,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the 
portion  below  the  ground.  Thase  vats  and  tanks, 
— or  casks,  which  may  be  used  instead, — are  partly 
filled  with  a  preservative  mixture  of  thick  lime- 
water,  or  milk  of  lime,  to  which  are  sometimes 
added  salt  and  a  small  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar 
(bi-tartrate  of  potash)  and  the  eggs  are  placed  in 
this  mixture  and  kept  covered.  The  eggs  are 
placed  in  the  tank  by  means  of  a  peculiar  dipper, 
(fig.  2)  made  of  a  round,  shallow  tin  pan,  with  a 
long  handle,  the  tin  being  perforated  to  drain  off 
the  liquid.  The  eggs  are  lowered  to  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  gently  rolled  out,  with  little  risk  of  break¬ 
age.  Here  they  remain  until  required  for  sale.  If 
they  were  fresh  when  packed  away,  they  will  come 
out  after  three  or  four  months  so  little  changed, 
that  few  persons  would  be  able  to  distinguish  them 
from  fresh  ones.  When  wanted  for  sale,  they  are 
taken  out  of  ihe  pickle  with  the  dipper,  and  care- 


EGG  LADLE. 

fully  placed  in  the  crate,  shown  at  fig.  3.  This  is 
made  of  laths  ;  but  an  open  splint  basket  would 
answer  the  purpose  as  well.  A  large  low  tub,  as 
half  a  hogshead,  is  provided,  and  two  boards  are 
placed  across  the  top  as  seen  in  fig.  4.  The  crate 
of  eggs  is  placed  upon  the  boards,  and  water  is  run 
through  it  until  all  perceptible  traces  of  lime  are 
removed.  In  this  method  of  preservation,  there  is 
nothing  that  may  not  be  done  in  a  small  way,  and 
with  any  substituted  apparatus  which  will  answer 
the  purpose.  One  thing  is  imperative — the  eggs 
must  be  fresh  when  packed,  or  they  cannot  be 
kept  in  a  good  condition  for  several  months. 


Fig.  3. — CRATE  FOR 
IMMERSING  EGGS. 


The  Lack  of  Educated  Veterinarians. 

BT  A.  LIAITTARD,  H.D.,  V.  S. 

- <:• - 

Inducements  to  Young  Men  to  Study- 
Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  September,  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  letter  from  one  “Among  the 
Farmers.”  His  hints  on  treating  ailing  animals,  on 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  etc.,  are  veiy  good,  aud  as  one 
among  the  Veterinarians,  I  would  say  a  few  words 
in  confirmation  of  your  correspondent. 

That  the  number  of  educated  Veterinarians  is  yet 
far  below  the  requirements  of  the  country,  every 
one  knows,  and  it  will 

probably  remain  thus  / - 

for  some  years  to  come. 

Why  should  Veterinary 
Science  stand  so  low 
among  us,  while  the 
number  of  domestic 
animals  is  so  great  ?  It 
is  not  merely  because 
our  people  are  ignorant 
of  the  real  value  of  the 
profession,  for  every 
one  will  admit  that 
Veterinarians  are  much 
needed,  that  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  profession  to  mas¬ 
ter,  and  that  it  requires 

as  much  study  as  to  become  a  physician,  if  not 
more.  It  is  rather  because  those  engaged  in 
the  profession,  generally  speaking,  have  proved  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  either  by 
their  conduct  or  by  their  ignorance  and  their  own 
social  standing.  Scarcely  one  respectable  veteri¬ 
narian  can  be  found  where  there  are  ten  such 
pretending  practitioners.  This  being  the  case  in 
many  large  cities,  what  must  it  be  in  the  country  ? 

It  was  to  remedy  such  condition  of  things  that 
Veterinary  Schools  were  started.  I  would  here 
correct  an  error  of  your  correspondent.  He  says  : 
“  We  have  two  or  three  Veterinary  Schools.”  There 
is  at  the  present,  only  one  Institution  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  in  active 
working  order,  viz.,  the  “  American  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,”  situated  in  New  York  City,  at  141  West  54th 
St.,  which  has  been  frequently  announced  in  the 
columns  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  This  Insti¬ 
tution,  far  from  “struggling  with  poverty  or 
lack  of  appreciation,”  is  in  a  prosperous  condition 
and  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  success  it  has  met 
since  its  opening.  Its  facilities  are  as  good  as  those 
of  any  of  its  kind ;  it 
has  a  faculty  of  eight 
professors,  who,  since 
1864,  have  been  lectur¬ 
ing  every  session.  This 
College  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  work ;  its 
lecture-rooms  and  dis¬ 
secting  room  are  every 
winter  well  filled  by 
students  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  while 
the  museum  contains 


Fig.  4.— TUB  FOR  DRAIN¬ 
ING  THE  EGGS. 


nearly  3,000  specimens  for  illustrating  the  lectures. 
The  hospital  and  clinics  brought  last  year  nearly 
1,500  patients  [diseased  animals]  before  the  class. 
So  far  from  fearing  as  to  its  future,  the  officers  are 
now  puzzled  to  foresee  how  they  will  accommodate 
their  class  a  year  or  two  hence.  The  Alumni  of  the 
“American  Veterinary  College,”  are,  of  course, 
yet  few  in  number,  but  these  few  are  to  be  found 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Ohio,  etc.  ; 
and  they  now  form  the  nucleus  from  which  Veter¬ 
inary  Science  will  extend  its  influence  far  and  wide. 

Other  schools  have  been  started  in  different  parts 
of  this  country,  but,  for  reasons  easily  understood, 
all  have  failed.  The  “American  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege”  has  proved  a  success  because  it  was  not 
started  for  money-making,  but  for  scientific  objects, 
and,  with  the  officers  who  undertook  to  carry  on 
the  work,  it  could  not  prove  a  failure. 

Your  correspondent  asks,  “Why  should  not 
Physicians  treat  animals  as  well  as  men  ?  ” 


In  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  with 
almost  no  Veterinarians  of  education,  I,  as  one  of 
them,  accept  this  proposition,  and  say  that  rather 
than  to  trust  to  nature  alone,  and  certainly  instead 
of  leaving  our  animals  in  the  hand  of  every  empiric, 
quack,  horse  doctor,  or  any  impostor  of  that  sort, 
by  all  means  let  our  Physicians  give  timely  assist¬ 
ance  and  good  advice. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  depend  on  our 
medical  man  for  advice  as  to  domestic  animals,  and 
would  he  be  the  proper  man  for  that  double  work  ? 
— We  doubt  it  much  ;  though  similar  in  generali¬ 
ties,  the  two  branches  of  medicine  are  so  different 
in  their  details,  that  it  seems  to  be  asking  too  much 
of  a  man  to  be  both  a  good  V.  S.  and  a  safe  M.  D. 

Let  young  farmers  look  at  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion  in  its  proper  light ;  let  them  remember  that 
it  will  require  hard  study  and  steady  applica¬ 
tion  before  they  can  qualify  themselves  for  prac¬ 
tice  ;  let  them  appreciate  the  fact  that  veterinary 
medicine  is  not  merely  horse-doctoring  or  the  like, 
but  that  it  is  a  profession  of  science  and  of  learning 
— one  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
national  wealth — agriculture  being  the  wealth  of  a 
country.  Let  them  impress  their  minds  that  it 
is  not  the  profession  which  makes  the  man,  but  the 
man  who  makes  the  profession,  and  I  am  sure  that 
but  very  few  years  will  pass  before  a  sufficient 
number  of  educated  men  will  be  found  to  remedy 
the  need  at  present  so  much  felt  by  our  farmers. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words,  which  I  am  sure  will 
carry  weight  in  favor  of  veterinary  science.  Out 
of  the  whole  list  of  the  Alumni  of  the  “American 
Veterinary  College,”  there  is  not  one  who  does 
not  command  a  paying  practice  of  from  $1,500  to 
$4,000  a  year  ;  and  this  not  after  several  years 
from  the  time  of  graduation,  but  in  some  cases 
in  a  few  months  after  leaving  college.  What 
business,  what  trade,  what  other  profession,  offers 
to  young  men  greater  inducements  ? 

[In  allowing  this  well  deserved  praise  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  mentioned,  the  impression  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  that  there  is  no  other  Veterinary  College 
in  good  standing  in  America,  which  our  Canadian 
neighbors  may  resent,  as  there  is  an  excellent 
Veterinary  College  at  Montreal,  which  we  do  not 
doubt  graduates  skillful  practitioners. — Eds.] 

A  Safe  Tether. 

In  tethering  animals,  the  dauger  of  the  chain  or 
rope  winding  around  their  legs  and  throwing  or 
fettering  them,  may  be  avoided  by  attaching  a  strong 
rod,  as  a  portion  of  a  young  hickory  sapling,  about 
8  feet  long,  to  the  end  of  the  tether,  and  by  a  short 
chain  not  more  than  2  feet  long  to  the  neck  strap 


or  headstall.  The  end  of  the  rod  nearest  to  the 
animal  is  thus  raised  a  little  from  the  ground  when 
its  head  is  up,  and  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 
the  feet,  nor  can  the  tether  chain  become  en¬ 
tangled  about  the  legs.  The  method  of  attaching 
the  rod  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Color  of  Farm  Buildings. 

In  painting  even  a  shed  it  is  just  as  cheap  and 
easy  to  give  it  a  pleasing  color,  as  to  make  it  a 
blemish  on  the  landscape.  Barns  and  other  farm 
buildings,  painted  red, — especially  the  dark  Vene¬ 
tian  red — offer  a  fine  contrast  to  the  green  of  the 
fields  and  trees,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
.use  of  this  color  is  increasing.  The  numerous 
red  buildings  of  English  farms  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  traveller’s  eye ;  and  they  are  not  only 
handsome  in  appearance,  but  also  give  an  air  of 
thrift  and  permanency  to  a  place,  which  unpainted 
wood,  or  white  or  straw  color,  do  not  impart.  We 
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have  one  set  of  farm  buildings  in  mind,  in  which 
the  brackets  and  other  trimmings  are  finished 
off  in  black,  with  a  most  satisfactory  effect.  The 
black  thus  used,  gives  a  distinctness  and  boldness 
to  the  details,  and  forms  with  the  red  walls  a  hap¬ 
py  combination,  and  one  most  appropriate  in  its 
place.  Red  barns  and  out-buildings  are  not  rare  ; 
these,  when  of  a  glaring,  self-asserting  red,  are  not 
pleasing,  and  they  are  still  less  so,  when  they  are, 
as  we  often  see  them,  trimmed  with  white.  It  is  a 
rule  of  good  taste  in  painting  buildings,  to  have 
window  caps,  brackets,  and  other  details,  darker 
than  the  ground  work  or  main  body  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  farm 
buildings,  especially  as  it  costs  no  more,  and  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  structure? 

For  example,  a  brick  house,  with  a  white  marble 
door  way,  window  seats  and  caps,'  and  a  white 
cornice,  will  always  look  frivolous  and  cheap; 
where  the  same  details  are  of  the  much  cheaper 
brown-stone,  the  house  has  an  air  of  dignity  and 
repose,  quite  lacking  in  the  other.  Other  farm  build¬ 
ings  are  often  quite  as  conspicuous  as  the  dwelling, 
and  in  decorating  them,  quite  as  much  thought 
should  be  given  to  having  them  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
especially  as  it  need  not  require  an  extra  outlay. 


The  Agricultural  Display  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

[ From  Our  Special  Correspondent .] 

The  American  exhibit  is  small,  but  excellent 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  evidently  attracts  much  at¬ 
tention  from  foreign  agriculturists,  many  of  whom 
have  given  sample  orders  for  some  of  the  improved 
machinery.  The  articles  exhibited  are  in  what  is 
known  as  the  “American  Annex,’’  occupying  two- 
thirds  of  this  building,  the  other  third  being  de¬ 
voted  to  vehicles  and  their  accessories,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  tools  and  implements. 

A  collection  of  State  exhibits  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  the  center  of  the  building,  consisting  of 
a  large  variety  of  seeds  tastefully  arranged,  dried 
fruits,  wool,  cotton,  specimens  of  the  different 
woods,  and  tobacco  growing  in  pots.  About  this 
•central  point  cluster  exhibits  of  agricultural  tools 
and  implements  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them 
being  supplied  with  power,  and  shown  in  actual 
operation.  Among  the  most  prominent  exhibitors 
are  Walter  A.  Wood,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  T. ;  the 
Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  of  Brockport,  N.  T.  ;  D. 
M.  Osborne  &  Co.  ;  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  O.  (manufacturers  of  the  “  Champion 
Mower  ”) ;  C.  Aultman  &  Co.^of  Canton,  O.  (manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  “  Buckeye  Harvesting  Machine  ”), 
etc.,  etc.  Fairbanks  &  Co.  make  a  splendid  ex¬ 
hibit  of  their  scales,  several  of  which  are  adapted 
to  weighing  by  either  the  English  method  or  the 
French  decimal  system — a  happy  idea. 

The  English  display,  located  in  the  adjoining 
pavilion,  occupies  a  much  larger  space,  and  is  very 
creditable.  All  the  best-known  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machinery  are  represented,  and  their 
exhibits  show  a  variety  and  perfection  of  detail 
which  have  surprised  many  Americans  who  sup¬ 
posed  that  improved  farm  implements  were  peculiar 
to  their  own  country.  Probably  England  has  never 
made  a  more  complete  exhibit  of  her  skill  in  this 
line,  and  the  effort  will  no  doubt  prove  remunera¬ 
tive,  for  the  French  agriculturists,  with  increasing 
faith  in  the  stability  of  republican  government,  are 
now  keenly  alive  to  everything  that  means  im¬ 
provement  and  development,  and  they  stand  ready 
to  take  hold  of  whatever  promises  them  assistance. 

The  French  display  is  remarkably  full.  Evident¬ 
ly,  no  trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  result,  due 
in  a  great  part  to  forethought  and  proper  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  highly  creditable,  the  collective  exhibits 
being  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  “  French  Machinery  Pavilion  ”  is  mainly  de¬ 
voted  to  “  Materials  and  Processes  in  Agriculture,’’ 
a  few  of  the  most  important  deserving  more  than 
the  passing  notice  which  we  can  here  give  them. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  single  exhibits  offer  sufficient 
material  for  special  articles.  The  Gennevilliers  ex¬ 
hibit  illustrates  in  detail  the  method  of  irrigation 


adopted  in  the  Plain  of  Gennevilliers,  located 
six  miles  from  Paris  (nearly  opposite  San 
Denis),  where  the  sewers  of  Paris  pour  out 
their  immense  tide  of  refuse.  Samples  of  this 
sewerage  are  shown  in  bottles.  It  consists  of  a 
thick,  black,  greasy  liquid.  What  to  do  with  it  was 
for  a  long  time  looked  upon  as  a  difficult  problem. 
To  let  it  escape  into  the  Seine— a  comparatively 
small  stream,  as  rivers  go  in  America— was  not  only 
to  pollute  its  waters,  but  to  waste  a  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizing  agent.  But  how  to  utilize  it !  Somebody 
had  a  happy  thought — to  conduct  it  to  Gennevil¬ 
liers’  Plain,  and  use  it  for  irrigation.  This  plan 
has  proved  a  complete  success,  and  led  to  develop¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  world.  A  sort  of  miniature  lysimeter 
is  on  exhibition,  2  ft.  by  18  in.  and  3  ft.  deep,’  with 
glass  sides,  showing  the  character  of  the  soil  thus 
fertilized,  and  with  four  cocks  in  the  bottom,  to 
let  out  the  moisture,  and  admit  of  its  being  analy¬ 
zed.  A  variety  of  specimen  fruits  and  vegetables, 
grown  on  soil  of  this  kind  are  shown,  all  remark¬ 
able  for  their  great  size,  and  healthy  appearance. 
A  large  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  manures, 
are  shown  in  the  same  building,  many  of  them 
accompanied  by  interesting  reports  upon  them, 
and  on  the  results  that  have  attended  their  use. 

Crossing  the  foot-bridge  over  the  street,  we 
enter  now,  Pavilion  No.  1,  devoted  to  “  Agricultural 
Products,”  including  seeds,  geological  collections 
of  soils  from  different  sections  of  France,  various 
fruits  and  grains  of  ail  kinds,  feed  for  animals, 
specimens  of  timber,  wool,  beets  and  beet- 
sugar,  hand-tools,  churns,  models  showing  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  cattle,  and  accompanied  by  suggestions  as 
to  their  treatment,  artificial  cow  and  goat-milkers, 
etc.,  etc.  The  most  prominent  displays  in  this 
building  are  the  following :  The  collective  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Department  of  the  North,  including  a 
remarkable  display  of  wheat,  flax,  sugar-beets,  etc.; 
the  exhibit  by  the  Arcy  Dairy  Farm,  owned  by  L. 
Nicholas;  exhibits  of  teazles,  poppies,  and  conif¬ 
erous  seeds ;  a  variety  of  views  showing  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  model  farms ;  and  that  of  A. 
Bignon,  of  Theneville,  Department  Allier,  consist¬ 
ing  of  thirty  water-color  drawings  illustrating  the 
comparative  condition  of  his  farm  in  1849  and  1878. 

Pavilion  No.  2,  “  Materials  for  Agriculture,”  is 
mostly  filled  with  plows,  which  are  shown  in  a  great 
variety— nearly  all  of  them  being  provided  with 
wheels.  Among  them  are  scattered  numerous 
machines  for  sowing  and  harrowing,  hay-cutters, 
and  boilers  for  preparing  food  for  cattle  and  pigs. 

Pavilion  No.  3,  “  Agricultural  Products,”  includes 
collective  exhibit  by  the  SocieU  Centrale  d' Agricul¬ 
ture  cle  Meurthe  and  Moselle, 
showing  wine,  wool,  hops, 
etc.  ;  a  huge  diagram  re¬ 
presenting  an  analysis  of 
different  varieties  of  feed 
given,  from  1872  to  1878, 
to  the  horses  employed 
by  the  Compagnic  Generate 
des  Voiturcs  in  Paris  (If 
their  condition  is  a  safe 
indicator,  beware  of  feed¬ 
ing  American  horses  on  the 
same  system) ;  samples  and  analyses  of  different 
soils  in  Eastern  France  ;  a  beautiful  model  of  the 
Cosdon  Farm  (G.  Cuision,  proprietor),  in  Canton 
d’Eroy-Aube,  France  ;  exhibits  of  honey,  pelts  and 
potatoes  ;  silk  worms  and  silk  culture,  shown  in  all 
stages ;  a  large  exhibit  by 
L'Ecole  Practique  d' Agricul¬ 
ture,  of  St.  Remy,  Depart¬ 
ment  Haute,  Saone,  France, 
including  working  drawings 
and  plans  of  farms,  with  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  different 
buildings,  a  working  model 
of  a  piggery, executed  by  one 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school ; 
economical  herbs  ;  oils  ;  a 
grand  exhibit  by  the  Ferme 
Ecole  de  la  Piletiere  ;  working  models  of  stables  and 
farm  buildings,  made  after  the  “  System  Toilet  ” 
(address,  No.  16  Rue  de  Grammont,  Paris) ;  and 
lastly,  an  exhibit  of  the  method  of  mechanically 


feeding  and  fattening  poultry,  etc.,  accompanied 
by  a  fine  series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  process. 

Just  in  front  of  Pavilion  No.  3  is  a  smaller  struc¬ 
ture,  always  crowded  with  visitors,  which  contains 
a  number  of  incubators,  and  chickens  and  ducks 
in  all  stages  of  development ;  another  containing 
model  stables ;  and  a  third  devoted  to  cut-flowers, 
which,  to  the  writer,  w'as  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  resorts  on  the  grounds. 

Near  the  bridge  which  leads  to  the  Trocadero  is 
still  another  great  building  in  which  France  dis¬ 
plays  the  results  of  her  persevering  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  to  the  utmost  her  agricultural  resources, 
and  it  somewhat  tones  down  the  opinionated 
American  who  has  previously  been  sure  that  his 
country  is  ahead  of  the  world  iu  all  that  pertains 
to  agriculture.  France,  with  a  territory  smaller 
than  that  of  the  single  State  of  Texas,  shows  her 
agriculture  to  be  in  a  condition  which  America 
may  well  study  and  emulate. 

Paris,  Avgust  13 th,  1878.  G.  W.  W.  H. 


A  Yoke  for  a  Sucking  Cow. — “  J.  W.  S.,” 

sends  a  method  of  yoking  a  sucking  cow,  so  that 
she  cannot  exercise  her  disagreeable  habit.  The 
yoke  is  made  of  two 
boards,  8  inches  wide,  and 
21  feet  long,  hollowed  out 
to  fit  the  animal’s  neck 
when  put  together,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  The 
yoke  is  held  together  by 
two  cleats,  with  two  bolts 
each ;  the  ends  of  the 
cleats  are  pointed,  and 
project  a  few  inches.  When  the  yoke  is  hung  upon 
a  cow’s  neck,  and  she  turns  her  head  to  suck  her¬ 
self,  the  pointed  cleats  come  against  her  side, 
and  effectually  prevent  her  from  reaching  her  teats. 


Cutting  Large  Logs  for  Firewood. 

- O - 

“  A  Subscriber  ”  wants  a  method  of  using  a 
horse-power  with  a  drag-saw  for  cutting  large  logs 
into  firewood.  A  simple  arrangement  for  doing 
this  may  be  made  as  follows  :  A  drag-saw  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  balance  wheel  of  the  horse-power, 
the  wheel  having  a  crank  rod  attached,  as  indicated 
in  the  illustration.  This  rod  may  be  made  of  tough 
hickory  or  oak.  The  saw  is  pivoted  to  the  shaft, 
as  shown  in  figures  1  and  2.  The  forward  part  of 
the  crank  rod  rests  and  slides  in  a  groove  or  guide 
in  £  post  of  the  foundation  timber  (fig.  1).  This 
guide  is  arranged  so  that  the  saw  will  not  drop 


I  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  log,  and  not  cut  into 
the  log  carriage.  In  figure  2  the  crank  is  made  to 
give  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  saw  by  the  lever, 
a,  the  guide  being  at  b.  The  log  carriage  may  be  a 
common  sled,  upon  which  the  log  may  be  rolled 


and  drawn  to  the  saw  ;  the  log  should  rest  upon 
rollers  so  as  to  accommodate  the  saw’,  and  be  block¬ 
ed  up  to  keep  it  steady.  The  supporting  frame  is 
shown  in  section  in  both  of  the  above  illustrations. 


Fig.  2.— SHOWING  CRANK  AND  LEVER  ATTACHMENT. 
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The  Animal  Poison  of  the  Far  West  — 
“  Loco  ”  or  “  Crazy- Yv  eed." 

BY  PROP.  ASA  GRAY. 

[For  several  years  there  have  been  vague  reports 
concerning  the  poisoning  of  domestic  animals  by 
some  plant  or  plants  in  the  far  West,  but  we  had 
been  unable  to  learn  anything  positive  concerning 
it.  When  Doct.  Gray  started  last  year  with  Sir 
Joseph  D.  Hooker  to  explore  portions  of  the  Rocky 


touching  anything  else,  and  these  horses  were 
affected  as  described  in  my  first  letter.  Although 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
another  weed  that  we  have,  which  seems  to  be 
fatal  to  cattle  only,  all  stockmen  agree  that  ‘  Loco  ’ 
is  the  weed  that  affects  our  horses.  There  are  very 
few  mules  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  and  I 
have  never  known  any  to  be  injured  by  it,  but  oxen 
and  cows  are  affected  the  same  as  horses.  But  I 
do  not  think  they  eat  it  as  readily  as  horses,  for  we 
have  very  few  injured  by  it,  whereas  I  have  known 
of  an  entire  herd  of  horses  being  injured  more  or 
less  by  it.  We  have  no  hogs,  except  what  are 
kept  up.  I  do  not  think  sheep  are  injured  by  it.  I 


and  commence  again  when  the  first  snow  falls. 
Animals  are  injured  by  it,  I  think,  regardless  of 
color.  Here,  where  I  live,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  plant  is  common  everywhere.  1  have 
none  in  my  pastures,  having  taken  the  precaution 
to  dig  it  up,  but  I  understand  from  others  that 
when  cut  and  dried  with  hay  it  is  not  injurious.” 

The  plants  pointed  out  to  us  in  both  regions, 
or  sent  for  naming,  have  all  been  of  the  Leguminous 
family,  and  of  the  Astragalus  tribe.*  The  species 
to  which  this  damage  is  attributed  in  the  plains  of 
Colorado,  proves  to  be  the  Astragalus  mollissimus 
of  Torrcy — a  very  downy  species,  as  its  name  indi- 


the  “loco 


op  the  far  west.— (Astragalus  mollissimus.) 


cates— and  to  show  what  it 
is  like  we  have  here  given  a 
figure  of  it.  We  never  found 
this  species  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  But  there  the  same 
ill  effects  are  charged  upon 
plants  of  similar  appearance, 
belonging  to  a  nearly  related 
genus,  Oxytropis,  mainly  to 
0.  Lambetti,  which  abounds 
at  all  elevations  up  to  8,000 
or  9,000  feet.  The  botanical 
difference  between  these 
plants  is  so  little  that  they 
might  all  be  counted  as 
species  of  Astragalus;  but 
there  is  reason  to  think  that 
this  particular  Astragalus  of 
the  plains  of  Southern  Colo¬ 
rado  is  much  the  most 
dangerous.  For  this  species 
is  not  found  as  far  north  as 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
where  the  Oxytropis  abounds 
on  the  plains  ;  and  there  we 
never  heard  of  this  trouble. 
There  was  a  prevalent  no¬ 
tion  that  plants  of  the  Pea 
tribe  (Papilionaceous plants) 
generally  are  innocent,  if  not 
wholesome.  No  one  sus¬ 
pected  a  tribe  which  gave  us 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  the 
ubiquitous  pea-nut,  and  sup¬ 
plies  such  fodder  as  does 
Clover,  Medick,  Lucern, 
Vetch,  and  Cow-pea.  In  the 
first  edition  of  his  “  Natural 
System,”  Lindley  wrote : 
“The  general  character  of 
this  tribe  is  its  nutritious, 
or  at  least,  wholesome  pro¬ 
perties.”  Later,  the  note  is 
changed,  and  in  the  “  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom”  he  declares 
of  the  order,  “that  upon  the 
whole  it  must  be  considered 
poisonous,  and  that- those 
species  which  are  used  for 
food  by  man  or  animals,  are 
exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  ;  the  deleterious  juices 
not  being  in  such  instances 
sufficiently  concentrated  to 
prove  injurious.”  What  a 
pity  that  our  cattle  are  not 
better  acquainted  with  the 
corrected  rule  !  In  Europe, 
and  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
no  harm  is  known  to  come 
to  cattle  from  want  of 
proper  discrimination.  But 


when  European  flocks  were  taken  to  Australia, 
and  to  pasture  and  forage  almost  wholly  new, 
thousands  of  sheep  perished  in  the  Swan  River 


Mountains  and  California, 
we  directed  his  attention  to 
these  reports,  and  asked  him 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
something  definite  concern¬ 
ing  the  trouble  and  the  plant 
causing  it,  but  his  journey 
w’as  made  too  late  in  the 
season  for  him  to  learn  much 
concerning  it.  Since  then 
letters  and  specimens  have 
come  from  those  having  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the 
injury  to  animals;  these 
were  placed  in  Doct.  Gray’s 
hands,  who  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  sums  up  the 
present  botanical  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  subject.— Ed.] 

The  papers  for  several 
years  have  abounded  with 
accounts  of  a  deadly  Rattle- 
v:ced,  and  of  the  havoc  it 
makes  of  sheep  and  goats,  as 
well  as  other  cattle,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  California. 

The  following  are  examples 
of  the  letters  we  receive  in 
respect  to  this  notorious 
cattle-poisoner  of  Colorado. 

Early  in  May  specimens 
of  the  plant  came  through 
the  kinduess  of  a  friend 
from  a  drug  firm  in  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Kas.,  who  wrote: 

“We  send  a  sample  of  a 
plant  called  by  Mexicans 
and  Spaniards  ‘Loco,’  and 
by  our  stock  dealers,  ‘  Mad- 
weed,’  ‘  Crazy  Plant,’  etc. 

It  is  death  to  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  and  seems  to  be 
known  only  in  a  strip  of 
country  from  Indian  Nation, 
westward  to  California.  The 
peculiar  influence  on  stock 
is  manifested  by  making 
them  ‘  crazy.’  They  have 
dullness  of  vision,  thirst, 
dizziness,  and  finally  coma 
and  death.  Some  of  our 
stock  dealers  have  lost  as 
many  as  ten  horses  this 
spring  from  its  effects.” 

In  the  following  June, 
specimens  were  sent  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  by  F.  T. 

Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Huerfano 
Co.,  Col.,  who  wrote: 

“  When  eaten  by  stock  it 
renders  them  perfectly 
crazy.  It  is  called  by  the 
Mexicans  ‘Loco’  or  ‘Crazy- 
weed.’  A  few  mouthfuls  will 
not  affect  an  animal,  but  he 
soon  becomes  attached  to  it 
as  a  man  does  to  whiskey,  and  will  eat  nothing  else. 
The  animals  eating  it  are  affected  differently:  some 
become  perfectly  wild,  refuse  to  be  ridden  or 
worked,  while  others  become  listless,  stupid,  and 
unfit  for  anything.  Some  pine  away  and  die  ;  others 
live  on  year  after  year,  but  are  utterly  worthless,  un¬ 
less  stabled  and  allowed  nothing  but  hay  and  grain  ; 
under  such  treatment  some  recover  entirely,  but 
are  apt  to  commence  eating  the  weed  again  if 
turned  out  to  graze.” 

In  order  to  obtain  all  the  facts  possible,  the 
Editor  addressed  to  Mr.  Brooke  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions,  to  which  the  following  came  in  response, 
and  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  questions : 

“  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
‘  Loco  ’  is  the  plant  that  does  the  damage.  I  have 
6eeu  horses  eating  this  weed  by  the  hour,  without 


don’t  know  that  they  ever  eat  it ;  I  have  seen  them 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  could  not  see  that  any  of  it 
had  been  eaten.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the 
bowels  or  urine.  I  have  heard  (but  won’t  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it)  that  the  brain  of  horses  dying 
from  eating  the  weed,  is  entirely  destroyed.  Hence 
a  legend  among  some  of  the  cow-boys,  that  it  is  a 
worm  in  the  "weed  that  finds  it  way  from  the 
stomach  to  the  brain  which  it  eats  up.  I  know  of 
no  eases  where  horses  died  immediately  from  eat¬ 
ing  it.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  fatal.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  equally  active  at  all  seasons,  but 
I  think  horses  acquire  a  taste  for  it  in  the  spring  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  first  green  things  they  can  get,  and 
they  eat  it  in  preference  to  the  old  grass.  If  kept 
up  until  the  grass  gets  a  good  start,  they  scarcely 
ever  touch  the  weed.  I  have  never  had  any  horses 
affected  by  it,  as  I  feed  hay  and  grain  until  June, 


*  But  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  when  in  Utah,  was  shown  a 
“Crazy-grass,”  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
which  was  said  to  craze  horses  that  fed  on  it.  The  grass 
was  Phalaris  arunclinacea.  the  Reed  Canary  Grass,  which 
has  always  passed  for  good  fodder,  and  was  never  known 
to  affect  the  intellects  of  horses  or  cattle  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  or  in  Europe.  Probably  the  grass  got  the 
bad  reputation,  but  some  Astragalus  did  the  deed.  But 
there  are  “  Crazy  Grasses,”  one  in  S.  Africa,  one  in 
Mongolia.  Even  the  most  reputable  families— and  the 
Grass  family  is  at  the  top  of  the  list — may  have  some  dis¬ 
reputable  members,  like  the  “  Drunk  Grass  ”  of  S.  Africa. 
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Colony  in  consequence  of  cropping  the  leaves 
of  some  leguminous  plants  to  which  they  were 
attracted.  What  made  the  matter  worse  for  the 
botanists,  was  that  the  very  plants  which  did 
the  mischief  had  been  recommended  by  one  of 
them  (Mr.  Preiss,  a  German,)  “  as  the  best  thing 
the  Agricultural  Society  could  cultivate,  as  artificial 
food  for  stock.”  But  another  botanist,  Drum¬ 
mond,  a  canny  Scotchman,  got  up  some  experi¬ 
ments,  and  proved  that  the  people  were  right  in 
charging  the  damage  to  these  very  species  (of  Gas- 
irolobium)  which  the  German  botanist  on  general 
principles,  expected  to  be  innocent  and  useful. 


The  same  plants  are  fatal  to  goats,  and  even  to 
cows  and  horses.  The  symptoms,  as  described, 
are  almost  exactly  like  those  produced  by  the 
Loco-wecd.  In  other  parts  of  Australia,  spe¬ 
cies  of  a  different  genus  ( Swainsonia ),  very  like 
Astragalus ,  and  like  the  Bladder  Senna  ( Colutea ), 
destroy  cattle  in  the  same  way.  Now  the  leaves  of 
Bladder  Senna,  like  those  of  true  Senna,  contain 
some  Cathartine,  and  purge  but  do  not  poison. 
Those  of  the  poisonous  species  in  Australia  are 


[  solution  that  this  is  not  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

'  The  next  thing  is  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  exact 
|  nature  of  this  fatal  affection.  For  this  it  is  desirable 
that  some  competent  persons,  both  in  Colorado  and 
California,  should  make  post  mortem  examinations 
of  the  stomach  and  brain  of  some  of  the  various  af¬ 
fected  animals,  of  sheep  as  well  as  cattle  and  horses. 


Early  Feacli.es— The  “Waterloo.” 

When  “  Hale’s  Early  ”  made  its  appearance  some 
15  or  more  years  ago,  it  marked  an  advance  in  peach 
culture,  much  as  the  “Early  Rose  ”  did  in  potato 
growing.  In  both  cases  we  have  gone  far  in  advance 
of  these,  but  they  showed  possibilities,  and  served 
as  a  sort  of  standard  for  the  comparison  of  new 
comers.  The  fair  quality,  great  beauty,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  earliness  of  “Hale’s  Early,”  caused  it  to 
be  very  widely  and  largely  planted.  But  a  general 
disappointment  followed,  for  save  in  a  few  locali¬ 
ties  the  fruit,  as  soon  as  about  to  ripen,  commenced 
to  decay,  and  it  at  present  proves  profitable  in  the 
hands  of  but  very  few.  The  “Early  Beatrice” 
came  next;  it  was  claimed  to  be  earlier  than  Hale’s 
and  free  from  its  fault ;  but  it  proved  quite  too 
small  for  profit,  as  did  some  others  of  Rivers’ 
seedlings  introduced  at  the  same  time.  Following 
these  were  numerous  native  seedlings,  largely  from 
seed  of  Hale’s  Early,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
number  of  varieties  claiming  the  title  of  “earliest 
and  best”  is  so  large  that  even  those  who  make  a 
specialty  of  raising  peach  trees  and  peaches  can 
hardly  keep  the  run  of  them.  These  new  varieties 
come  from  several  States,  and  each  season  adds  to 
their  number.  Several  of  the  prominent  new  early 
peaches  are  so  nearly  alike  that  one  so  experienced 
as  Charles  Downing,  in  speaking  of  some  of  them 
in  a  recent  article  in  “  Gardeners’  Monthly,”  says: 


ties  to  be  earlier  than  the  other.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent,  R.  J.  Black,  Fairfield  Co.,  O.,  found  that  both 
“Alexander  ”  and  “Amsden’s  June  ”  commenced  to 
ripen  June  28th,  and  that  half  the  crop  was  ripe  on 
July  4th.  He  says  of  these  :  “These  two  are  very 
much  alike  in  tree  and  fruit.... ‘Alexander’  is 
probably  a  little  the  larger,  while  ‘  Amsden  ’  is  the 
greater  bearer.  Not  that  ‘  Alexander’  is  at  all  shy, 
but  ‘  Amsden  ’  is  profusely  productive  and  impera¬ 
tively  needs  thinning.  Both  are  of  fair  size,  at¬ 
tractive,  and  of  good  quality.” — We  agree  with  Mr. 
B.  that  ripe  peaches  in  Fairfield  Co.,  O.,  the  first 
week  in  July,  “is  something  to  be  grateful  for.” 


Fig.  2  — the  bale  removed.— (See  next  page.) 


Knowing  Mr.  Randolph  Peters, Wilmington,  Del., 
to  be  largely  engaged  in  growing  peach  trees,  and 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  orchards  of  the 
great  peach  district  comprising  Delaware,  and  parts 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  we  requested  of  him  a 
report  of  the  new  early  peaches  during  the  past 
season.  Mr.  P.  writes  substantially  as  follows: 

“  There  are  so  many  new  extra  early  peaches  that 


found  to  contain  an  alkaloid,  apparently  Oytisin, 
to  which  the  injurious  properties  are  due.  What 
we  have  to  suggest,  is,  that  the  herbage  of  Loco, 
and  of  some  of  the  Californian  Rattle-weeds,  should 
be  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  to  determine  if 
they  contain  an  alkaloid,  and  if  it  is  the  same  or 
similar  to  Ogtisin.  No  antidote  has  yet  been  found, 
so  far  as  we  know.  If  any  should  be  discovered, 
and  if  the  poisonous  principle  proves  to  be  essential¬ 
ly  the  same  in  Australia  and  in  the  United  States, 
the  same  treatment  would  be  applicable  to  both. 
All  that  the  botanists  can  now  do  is  to  indicate  the 
source  of  the  trouble,  ami  to  offer  the  poor  con- 


“  If  the  four  kinds  were  put  in  a  dish  it  would  puz¬ 
zle  a  good  pomologist  to  separate  them,  and  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  are  all  distinct  kinds.” 
This  close  resemblance  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  recollect  the  marked  tendency  of  some 
varieties  of  peach  to  reproduce  themselves  in  their 
seedlings,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  kinds 
so  much  alike  arc  seedlings  of  the  same  variety. 
The  two  most  prominent  of  the  newer  early  peaches 
are  “Amden’s  June”  and  “Alexander,”  varieties 
so  nearly  alike  that  some  claim  them  to  be  identical. 
We  find  that  reports  differ  as  to  the  relative  earli¬ 
ness  of  these,  each  being  claimed  in  different  locali¬ 


it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  them,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  all  are  properly  tested.  The  following 
six  varieties  have  been  fruited  now  for  several 
years,  viz.,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early 
Rivers, Early  Alexander,  Amsden’s  June,  and  Brigg’s 
Red  May,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  the  Amsden  June 
and  Early  Alexander  are  the  best  so  far  as  tested. 
Messrs.  Shinn  &  Co.,  of  Alameda  Co.,  California, 
wrote  me  July  22d  last,  that  they  had  fruited  ex¬ 
tensively  Amsden’s  June  and  Early  Alexander,  side 
by  side,  and  that  they  could  really  detect  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  time  of  ripening  or  the  quality  or  value 
of  the  fruit,  and  I  have  the  same  reports  from 
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Georgia,  Texas,  and  Florida.  The  Early  Beatrice 
is  too  small,  while  Early  Louise  and  Early  Rivers 
are  too  late  to  come  in  competition  with  Amsden’s 
June  and  Early  Alexander.  Reports  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  place  Amsden’s  June  and  Early  Alexander  as 
the  best  so  far  as  tested.  Among  the  many  new 
extra  early  varieties  on  trial  there  may  be  some 
superior  to  these,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
wait  until  they  are  fully  tested  before  planting 
largely  of  them.” 

While  the  matter  of  early  peaches  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  we  received,  on  July  21st,  from  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  of  Rochester,  specimens  of  a  peach  of 
such  fine  appearance,  good  size,  and,  considering 
its  northern  locality,  marked  earliness,  that  we  had 
a  sketch  of  it  made,  and  asked  for  further  particu¬ 
lars.  This  variety  seems  to  be  of  sufficient  promise 
to  warrant  the  engraving  here  given.  The  name 
“  Waterloo  ”  has  been  given  to  this  peach,  as  it 
originated  in  a  private  garden  in  a  town  of  that 
name  in  Western  New  York.  It  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry  last  year, 
when  they  were  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  they 
bought  the  tree  and  commenced  propagating  from 
it.  The  first  fruit  was  picked  on  July  14th  last, 
and  on  the  19th  the  fruit  was  over  ripe,  this  being 
earlier  than  the  Alexander  and  Amsden  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  gardens.  The  following  description  is  by  the 
skilled  pomologists  who  sent  us  the  specimens : 

Size— Medium  to  large ;  for  an  early  peach  very 
large — specimens  measuring  nine  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  weighing  five  ounces.  A  peach 
picked  July  14th  inst.,  measured  ten  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference. — Form — Round,  with  a  deep  suture  on 
one  side  from  stem  to  apex ;  stalk  cavity  deep ; 
apex  slightly  depressed. — Color — Pale  whitish  green 
in  the  shade,  marbled  red,  deepening  into  purplish 
crimson  in  the  sun. — Flesh — Greenish  white,  with 
abundance  of  sweet  vinous  juice  ;  adheres  to  the 
stone  like  Hale,  Amsden,  Alexander,  and  all  of 
that  class. — Glands — Reniform. — Season  in  Water¬ 
loo,  N.  Y.,  this  year,  July  14th  to  19th,  and  might 
have  been  picked  on  the  12th. 

Messrs.  E.  &  B.  have  since  written  that  the 
Waterloo  proves  to  be  an  excellent  keeper,  speci¬ 
mens  that  had  been  picked  a  week  showing  no 
signs  of  decay.  We  had  noticed  this  peculiarity  in 
the  fruit  that  was  sent  us ;  after  making  the  journey 
from  Waterloo  to  Rochester,  and  thence  to  New 
York,  the  specimens  were  placed  in  the  artists’ 
hands,  and  when  they  returned  to  us  after  the  lapse 
of  two  days,  were  still  in  good  eating  condition.  Of 
course  the  real  value  of  this  peach  will  not  be  known 
until  it  has  been  cultivated  in  other  and  widely 
separated  localities,  but  it  at  present  promises  to 
mark  a  great  advance  in  early  peaches — a  promise 
which  we  trust  its  future  may  substantiate. 


Preparing  for  Winter— Repotting 

Those  who  cultivate  house  plants  are  apt  to  post¬ 
pone  preparations  until  cool  nights,  if  not  actual 
frosts  warn  them  to  bring  their  plants  under  cover. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  thus  delay  this  work,  and 
those  who  have  heeded  our  monthly  “Notes”  do 
not  need  our  present  reminder  to  attend  to  it  with¬ 
out  delay.  Plants  that  have  been  turned  out  of 
their  pots  and  have  been  in  the  open  ground  ah 
summer,  often  become  over-grown,  and  too  large 
to  take  up  and  pot  for  the  window  garden  ;  hence 
we  have  at  various  times  during  the  season,  advised 
starting  new  plants  from  cuttings,  as  vigorous 
young  specimens  are  usually  more  satisfactory  than 
old  ones.  Still  there  will  be  some  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  take  up,  and  these  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once.  When  a  plant  is  changed  from 
a  pot  to  the  border,  the  heretofore  cramped  roots 
soon  take  a  new  start,  spreading  as  if  they  enjoyed 
their  new  liberty,  and  soon  occupy  severa.  times 
their  former  space,  while  the  upper  portion  of  the 
plant  soon  grows  proportionately  large.  When 
such  a  plant  is  taken  up  in  the  fall  it  will  have  a 
mass  of  roots,  not  only  far  too  large  for  its  former 
pot,  but  too  large  ror  any  pot  that  one  would  care 
to  give  it.  The  roots  must  be  cut  away  to  a  con¬ 
venient  size,  and  the  top  must  be  reduced  also. 
Here  is  the  point  where  novices  fail ;  they  dislike 
to  part  with  any  of  the  luxuriant  new  growth,  but 


set  the  plant,  with  all  of  its  top  and  only  a  part  of 
its  roots  in  a  pot,  and  expect  it  to  flourish.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  rule  in  all  transplanting, 
whether  with  house  plants  or  with  trees — the  top 
must  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  root  surface 
is  diminished.  Plants  taken  up  from  the  open 
ground  must  be  placed  in  the  shade  until  they  re¬ 
cover,  and  they  must  also  be  sheltered  from  the 
drying  influence  of  the  wind.  A  large  share  of 
window  plants  are  properly  kept  in  pots  during  the 
summer,  with  the  care  advised  in  our  monthly 
“Notes.”  Before  these  are  taken  to  their  winter 
quarters  all  the  preparatory  work  should  be  done. 
If  they  do  not  need  repotting,  the  pots  will  require 
washing,  and  it  will  be  well  to  remove  the  surface 
soil  and  give  a  dressing  of  fresh  earth.  It  is  likely 
that  many  will  be  found  on  examination  to  require 
new  pots.  Whenever  the  roots  have  filled  the  ball 
of  earth  and  have  begun  to  form  a  mat  on  its  sur¬ 
face — for  when  they  reach  the  pot  they  can  go  no 
further,  and  begin  to  coil  around  the  ball — then 
another  pot  is  needed.  The  examination  of  the 
ball  is  a  very  simple  matter,  but  it  often  astonishes 
a  novice  to  see  the  ball  removed,  examined,  and  re¬ 
placed,  by  one  accustomed  to  the  operation.  To 
show  the  manner  of  removing  the  ball  of  earth  from 
the  pot,  we  present  on  the  preceding  page  two 
engravings  prepared  for  “  Winter  Greeneries  at 
Home,”  an  excellent  guide  to  the  inexperienced  in 
window  culture.  To  remove  the  ball,  spread  the 
left  hand  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  allowing  the  stem 
of  the  plant  to  pass  between  the  fingers,  and  with 
the  other  hand  on  the  bottom,  invert  the  pot,  as 
shown  in  figure  1 ;  holding  it  in  this  position,  give 
the  edge  of  the  pot  a  downward  tap  against  the 
edge  of  a  bench,  or  similar  surface,  and  the  ball 
will  usually  become  loose,  and  allow  the  pot  to 
be  lifted  off,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  If  it  does  not 
drop  out  at  the  first  tap,  repeat,  giving  stronger 
blows,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
A  plant  must  be  very  much  pot-bound  if  it  can  not 
be  readily  removed  from  a  pot  of  the  proper  shape, 
by  this  method.  In  case  this  does  not  succeed, 
pour  a  little  water  around  the  edge,  and  allow  it  to 
soak  awhile  ;  a  very  bad  case  may  require  the  use 
of  a  case-knife,  which  is  to  be  run  between  the  pot 
and  the  ball,  though  this  will  rarely  be  necessary. 
After  the  ball  has  been  examined,  put  on  the  pot 
again,  turn  it  upright,  and  settle  the  ball  in  its 
place,  by  setting  the  pot  down  with  a  thump.  If 
the  ball  is  well  filled  with  roots,  and  they  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  curve  around  the  ball,  as  if  in  search  of 
fresh  earth,  it  needs  repotting,  changing  to  the 
next  larger  size  pot.  The  pot,  if  an  old  one,  should 
be  clean,  and  if  a  new  one,  it  should  be  soaked  in 
water,  until  the  pores  are  filled,  and  allowed  to 
drain  off,  so  that  the  surface  will  not  be  wet  when 
used.  Place  a  bit  of  broken  crock  over  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  put  in  soil  enough  to  bring 
the  ball  up  to  the  proper  hight,  and  then  having 
set  the  ball  in  the  middle,  fill  in  the  space  between 
that  and  the  sides  of  the  pot  with  soil,  using  a  piece 
of  shingle,  or  something  slender  to  press  down  this 
new  earth  and  make  it  firm,  give  water,  and  the  job 
is  done.  It  is  well  to  remove  whatever  of  the  old 
soil  will  readily  come  away  from  the  top  of  the  ball. 


A  New  Method  of  Multiplying  Plants. 

One  Ossenkop,  an  Austrian,  has  published  a 
work  on,  and  contrived  various  appliances  for,  a 
method  of  propagating  plants  which  he  claims  to 
be  new.  The  inventor,  it  appears,  has  been  all 
over  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  novelty — for  which,  no  doubt,  he.  receives 
a  consideration.  In  a  receDt  number  of  the  “i?e- 
vue  Horticole,"  its  correspondent,  J.  B.  Weber, 
gives  an  account  of  the  method  of  Ossenkop,  which 
turns  out  to  be  not  so  very  new,  and  it  is  very  like¬ 
ly  that  it  is,  after  all,  an  American  invention.  In 
1866,  in  conversation  with  that  well  informed 
horticulturist,  Doct.  John  A.  Warder,  wc  mentioned 
the  difficulty  attending  the  growing  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  certain  other  grape-vines  from  cuttings 
in  the  open  ground.  He  remarked  that  his  friend, 
Wm.  Patrick,  a  nurseryman  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 


grew  such  cuttings  without  difficulty,  and  would 
no  doubt  communicate  his  method.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  wrote  Mr.  Patrick,  and  with  the  liberality 
that  characterizes  a  true  horticulturist,  he  at  once 
complied  with  our  request,  and  gave  his  plan.  Mr. 
Patrick  did  uot  run  about  the  country  selling  his 
secret,  nor  did  he  put  it  in  a  little  pamphlet  of 
half  a  dozen  pages  and  charge  a  dollar  for  it.  He 
not  only  sent  it,  but  added  :  “  If  you  can  make  any 
use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  horticulture,  please  do 
so,  as  anything  of  this  kind  should  be  open  to  all.” 
Mr.  P.’s  article  was  published  in  the  “Horticultural 
Annual  ”  for  1867,  and  some  time  after  it  was  given 
in  substance  in  these  columns.  The  method  is  in 
principle  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Ossenkop, 
though  that  person  mystifies  it  by  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  certain  double-bottomed  boxes  and  other 
“fanciful  applications”  are  necessary.  As  this 
method  of  striking  cuttings  may  be  new  to  most  of 
our  present  readers,  we  give  it  as  a  timely  article, 
and  insist  that,  unless  the  Austrian  can  show  prior 
publication,  the  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  Patrick. 
Mr.  P.  says  : 

“  Before  the  ground  freezes,  I  make  the  cuttings, 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  with  one  or  two  eyes 
on  each.  I  prefer  to  have  two  eyes,  as  such  cut¬ 
tings  seem  to  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  drouth 
we  are  apt  to  have  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of 
June.  The  cuttings  are  tied  in  bundles  of  about 
fifty  each,  and  their  lower  ends  are  puddled  by  dip¬ 
ping  them  half  their  length  in  mud,  made  of  loamy 
soil,  mixed  with  water  to  about  the  consistency  of 
cream.  A  cold  frame  has  been  previously  pre¬ 
pared  with  good  sandy  loam,  but  not  rich.  In  this 
I  place  the  cuttings,  top  end  down,  and  sprinkle  in 
fine  earth,  so  as  to  fill  all  the  spaces  in  and  between 
the  bundles.  The  crevices  all  being  filled,  sufficient 
earth  is  put  over  the  cuttings  to  cover  them  about 
four  inches  deep,  and  they  are  left  in  this  condition 
until  they  have  been  rained  upon,  and  it  begins  to 
freeze.  1  then  cover  the  bed  with  a  mulch  of 
leaves  or  straw,  and  over  this  a  shelter  of  boards. 
If  jl  wish  to  plant  early  in  the  spring,  I  remove  the 
boards  and  mulch,  and  place  a  sash  over  the  bed, 
taking  care  to  leave  an  opening  for  ventilation  ; 
water  is  to  be  given  as  needed.  In  about  five 
weeks  the  cuttings  mil  almost  all  be  found  to  have 
formed  roots  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  while 
the  buds  have  swollen  and  are  just  ready  to  burst. 
The  cuttings  are  now  in  a  condition  in  which  they 
require  careful  handling,  and  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dry.  1  usually  set  the  cuttings,  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  frame,  in  a  bucket  containing 
some  water,  and  in  this  way  carry  them  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  planted.  In  planting,  I 
set  the  cuttings  so  that  the  upper  eye  is  just  below 
the  surface,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  around  them. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  the  cuttings  will  nearly  all 
grow,  and  make  very  strong  vines.  If  there  is 
no  cold  frame  at  hand,  another  plan  may  he  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  cuttings  being  prepared  as  above 
directed,  are  buried,  lower  end  up,  and  four  inches 
deep,  in  some  place  sloping  towards  the  south, 
with  the  ends  inclining  towards  the  south  ;  they 
are  to  be  covered  with  a  mulch,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  described  for  those  in  cold  frames.  The 
mulch  is  removed  in  the  spring  and  the  earth  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun.  Cuttings  treated  in  this  way  will 
not  be  quite  so  eany  as  those  in  frames,  but  I  think 
they  are  about  as  good.  There  is  some  danger  that 
those  in  frames  may  get  too  much  advanced  before 
the  ground  is  ready  to  receive  them.” 

It  wil.  be  seen  this  is  an  ingenious  and  simple 
method  of  applying  the  heat  of  the  sun  as  “  bot¬ 
tom  heat.”  The  lower  ends  of  the  cuttings  being 
puddled  or  “grouted,”  are  in  a  condition  to  slowly 
callus  during  the  winter,  and  when  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun’s  rays  in  spring,  the  roots  are  in¬ 
duced  to  push,  while  the  upper  ends  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  further  down  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  heat,  and  the  buds  kept  dormant.  The  cut¬ 
tings  are,  in  fact,  in  just  the  condition  they  would 
be  in  the  cutting  bench — the  lower  ends  warmer 
than  the  upper  portion.  This  method  can  no  doubt 
be  usefully  applied  to  other  cuttings  than  those  of 
the  vine.  With  many  cuttings,  time  is  essential 
to  success,  and  this  can  be  allowed  by  this  method 
more  economically  than  in  a  propagating  house. 
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Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  towns  and  cities  have 
their  horticultural,  as  well  as  their  architectural 
features  ?  If  asked  what  were  the  striking- features 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.  I  should  say,  firstly,  its 
elms  (of  course),  secondly,  its  abundance  of  well 
kept  grass,  and  thirdly,  the  profusion  of 
Funkias  or  Day-lilies. 

In  a  visit  to  the  place  in  the  last  days  of  August, 
we  found  it  all  “  ablow  ”  with  these  pleasing  flow¬ 
ers.  There  is  so  much  confusion  about  Funkias, 
that  one  is  never  sure  of  a  name,  but  I  took  this  to 
be,  as  seen  from  the  street,  Funkia  subcordata,  also 
known  as  F.  alba ,  F.  cordata  alba ,  F.  grandijtora,  F. 
Japonica,  Hemerocallis  Japonica ,  and  I  do  not  know 
by  how  many  other  names.  It  makes  a  mass  of 
fine  green  foliage  with  just  above  it,  large  racemes 
of  long  white  flowers,  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
In  nearly  every  yard  and  garden,  wherever  there 
were  any  flowers,  this  was  quite  sure  to  be  seen. 
There  were  Funkias  in  large  clumps, Funkias  in  large 
masses,  Funkias  in  rows,  and  more  Funkias — and 
a  most  pleasing  sight  it  all  was . I  wonder  if  the 

Second  flowering-  of  Wistaria 
has  been  so  general  elsewhere  as  it  has  been  about 
here.  The  vines — I  refer  to  the  Chinese  species — 
in  July  and  August  produced  flowers,  and  in  some 
cases  quite  profusely.  I  suppose  that  a  severe- 
frost  we  had  at  the  time  interfered  with  the  spring 
blooming,  and  we  have  it  at  this  late  season  to  keep 
the  general  average  good. . .  .It  is  gratifying  to  find 
a  plant  that  one  has  been  somewhat  enthusiastic 
over,  and  has  taken  some  pains  to  bring  into  notice 
when  first  introduced,  stands  the  test  of  several 
years’  cultivation,  and  fully  sustains  one’s  first  im¬ 
pressions.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Variegated  Eulalia  Japonica. 
one-of  the  finest  of  all  ornamental  grasses.  A  row 
some  40  feet  long,  and  the  foliage  full  sis  feet  high 
is  stately  as  well  as  handsome,  and  a  large  circular 
bed  on  the  lawn  filled  with  it,  elicits  many  a  pro¬ 
longed  O—  h!  from  passers  by  on  the  road. 

The  Zebra-striped  Eulalia 
in  which  the  markings  are  singularly  cross-wise, 
we  feared  would  be  disappointing  from  the  lack  of 
strong  contrast  in  the  colors,  small  plants  being  far 
from  striking.  Both  these  varieties  of  Eulalia  are 
examples  of  the  fact  that  we  have  often  noticed — 
that  one  can  not  properly  form  an  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  herbaceous  plants  until  they  have  become 
thoroughly  established,  and  have  made  themselves 
quite  at  home  in  their  station _ From  the  com¬ 

ments  in  the  English  journals  on  the 

Fruiting  of  the  Japan  Quince, 
it  appears  that  this  is  of  rare  occurrence  there.  I 
refer  to  the  brilliant  early-flowering  shrub  generally 
called  Pyrus  Japonica  with  us.  Having  several 
specimens  that  bear  regularly,  and  often  profusely, 

I  supposed  it  did  so  generally.  W.  C.  Strong,  of 
Brighton,  Mass.,  in  an  article  in  “Gardeners’ 
Monthly  ”  for  July  speaks  of  having  15,000  seedlings 
of  Pyrus  Japonica,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  plant  fruited  freely  with  him.  This  gentleman 
wrote  the  article  above  mentioned  to  announce  his 
experiments  with  the  shrub  as  a  new  stock  for  the 
pear.  He  found  the  buds  to  “  take”  on  it  readily, 
and  the  growth  so  pleased  him  that  he  proposes  to 
test  the  stock  on  the  large  scale - Spring-flower¬ 

ing  shrubs  are  abundant  enough,  but  those  that 
bloom  in  August  and  later  are  so  few  that  I  am 
always  glad  to  add  to  the  list. 

The  Chaste-tree  (Vi lex  Agnus- Castus) 
is  very  old,  but  we  rarely  see  it,  yet  it  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  with  its  abundant  long  spikes  of  lavender- 
blue  flowers,  and  its  foliage  is  also  pleasing.  With 
me — not  far  from  New  York — it  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  become  a  tree,  as  the  winter  kills  it  near¬ 
ly  to  the  ground,  but  a  dense  mass  of  new  growth 
comes  up  every  season  and  flowers  most  abundant¬ 
ly.  Another  shrub,  blooming  at  the  same  season,  is 
Lindley’s  Buddlea  ( Buddlea  IAndleyana), 
which  gave  me  a  pleasant  surprise  by  proving  itself 
hardy.  It  is  a  favorite  shrub  with  P.  J.  Berckmans, 
Esq.,  from  whose  extensive  collection  at  Augusta, 


Ga.,  it  was  received.  It  was  taken  up  and  housed 
for  one  or  two  winters,  but  the  old  plant,  having 
grown  too  large,  was  left  out  a  few  years  ago,  ex¬ 
pecting,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  the  last  of  it.  To 
our  great  surprise  it  bloomed  the  next  fall  as  freely 
as  ever,  and  is  now  (Sept.  1st)  full  of  its  gracefully 
drooping  clusters  of  dark  violet  colored  flowers. 
This  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  similar  instances  in 
which  I  have  left  out  plants  usually  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  greenhouse,  and  found  them  to  be 
hardy. ...“  The  Meadows,”  as  the  vast  tract  of 
marsh  is  called,  just  back  of  the  Palisades,  and 
which  is  traversed  in  one  direction  by  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  River,  and  in  the  other  by  the  Erie  Railroad, 
present  a  great  variety  of  the  vegetation  common 
to  such  localities.  Conspicuous  among  this  is  the 
Swamp  Rose  Mallotv  ( Hibiscus  Moscheutos ), 
forming  in  places  clumps  so  showy  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  persons  usually  indifferent  to  such  mat¬ 
ters.  This  is  the  plant  which,  some  15  years  ago, 
was  offered  at  a  round  price  as  “American  Jute,” 
and  which  met  the  same  fate  that  has  befallen 
many  another  new  “fibre  plant.”  Still  it  makes  a 
showy  plant  for  the  garden,  and  was  20  years  ago 
much  more  common  in  cultivation,  as  Hibiscus 
palustris,  than  at  present.  The  large  hollyhock¬ 
like  flowers  are  6ix  inches  or  more  across,  and 
usually  of  various  shades  of  rose-color,  though 
sometimes  white  ;  I  discovered  from  the  cars  one 
with  white  flowers  with  a  crimson  eye,  and  one  of 
the  neighbors  found  a  pure  white  one,  both  of 
which  have  been  promoted  to  the  garden.  The 
California  species,  Hibiscus  California is,  much  re¬ 
sembles  this  iu  the  form  of  the  flower,  which  has  a 
white  corolla  with  crimson  at  the  base,  but  the 
foliage  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  ours.  The 
Halberd-leaved  Rose-Mallow 
of  more  Southern  localities  ( Hibiscus  militaris)  is  a 
fine  garden  plant ;  its  stems — five  feet  or  more  high 
— are  often  purplish,  its  leaves  handsomely  lobed, 
and  its  flesh-colored  flower  about  the  size  of  our 
common  species. . .  .Is  there  a  handsomer  fruit  than 
Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear 

when  in  perfection  ?  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  of  all  pears.  A  friend  who  is  given  to 
putting  things  strikingly,  says  it  is  one  of  those 
pears  that  have  to  be  “  picked  by  the  clock.”  If 
left  a  day  or  two  too  long  on  the  tree  it  will  be  sure 
to  decay  at  the  core,  and  if  gathered  too  soon  it 
will  not  color  and  is  of  poor  flavor.  It  is  good 
when  one  gets  it,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  it.  After 
all  there  is  no  pear  of  that  season — middle  of 
August — equal  to  that  beautiful  little  gem  of  a 
fruit,  “Manning’s  Elizabeth.” 


Blackberries  in  Indiana. 

BT  STEELE  BROTHERS,'  LA  I>ORTE,  IND. 

[The  Messrs.  Steele  have  given  us  from  time  to 
time,  a  report  on  their  Blackberries,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  which  they  are  extensively  engaged. 
Their  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  well  to  be 
hasty  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  fruit ;  the 
“  Snyder,”  which  at  first  did  poorly  with  them,  they 
now  regard  as  a  valuable  market  variety. — Eds.] 
We  fruited  six  varieties  of  blackberries  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  give  our  experience.  First  to  ripen  is 
Wilson’s  Early. — It  is  the  largest  and  finest 
looking  berry  we  have  seen.  Quality  poor,  but  on 
account  of  its  bize  and  fine  appearance,  sells  readily 
at  a  good  price.  The  plant  is  tender ;  were  it  hardy, 
it  would  be  our  most  profitable  market  variety. 

The  Snyder  ripens  next,  and  is  the  hardiest 
variety  we  know  of.  It  has  only  failed  to  yield  a 
crop  once  since  we  have  known  it.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
lific,  the  berries  ranging  from  small  to  medium  in 
size  ;  it  ranges  second  as  to  quality,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  ripens  within  10  days. 

The  Kittatinny  begins  to  ripen  soon  after  the 
“  Snyder,”  but  does  not  come  on  so  fast.  The  crop 
is  about  three  weeks  in  ripening.  Old  bushes  well 
cultivated,  will  yield  as  many  berries  as  the 
“Snyder,”  but  being  considerably  larger,  they 
will  measure  more  bushels.  It  ranks  first  in 
quality,  bringing  readily  from  two  to  three  cents 


per  quart  more  in  our  market  than  the  “Snyder."” 
In  large  cities  the  difference  would  bn  greater. 

The  Western  Triumph  is  about  the  size  of  the 
“Snyder,”  and  of  first  quality;  the  bushes  are 
thrifty  and  very  productive. 

TnE  Missouri  Mammoth  is  not  quite  so  prolific 
as  the  last  named,  but  the  berries  are  larger  and 
the  quality  is  excellent. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  is  very  sprawling  in  its 
habit  of  growth.  The  berries  are  so  much  like  the 
“  Kittatinny  ”  in  size,  shape,  and  flavor,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  them  apart. 

We  consider  all  of  these  last  three  worthy  of  a 
general  trial.  They  appear  to  be  hardy,  though  we 
have  not  tested  them  long  enough  to  be  certain. 
The  conclusion  wc  have  reached,  is,  that  the 
“Snyder”  is  most  profitable  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  us.  It  is  the  hardiest,  and  while  young, 
the  most  prolific  ;  plants  set  this  fall  or  next  spring 
will  bear  a  good  many  berries  iu  1880  and  nearly  a 
full  crop  in  18S1.  While  the  “Kittatinny”  and 
“Wilson’s  Early  ”  set  at  the  same  time  will  have 
very  few  berries  before  1881  and  no  full  crop 
before  1882.  The  “  Western  Triumph  ”  and  “  Mis¬ 
souri  Mammoth  ”  also  bear  well  the  second  year. 

The  tops  of  the  “Kittatinny”  and  “Wilson’s 
Early  ”  do  not  live  through  the  winter  here  more 
than  once  in  two  or  three  years.  For  this  reason, 
though  we  shall  not  discard  them,  we  shall  set 
more  largely  of  the  “  Snyder,”  that  we  may  be 
sure  of  a  crop  every  year. 


urn 

For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 
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Fine  Flour  and  Graham. 

I  am  heartily  glad  of  the  modem  improvements 
in  grinding  wheat,  which  give  us  flour  as  fine  and 
white  as  the  old  superfine  flour,  yet  far  more  nu¬ 
tritious.  Good  millers  assure  us  that  the  “  new  pro¬ 
cess  ”  flour  contains  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  most  valuable  food  constituents  of  the 
wheat.  Bran  is  the  only  portion  of  the  wheat  re¬ 
jected  by  the  new  process,  contains  some  impor¬ 
tant  elements  for  human  growth,  but  many  doubt 
whether  these  are  most  easily  obtained  by  making 
bran  an  article  of  diet.  Moleschott,  a  German 
scientist,  investigated  this  subject  carefully,  and 
concluded  that  the  use  of  unbolted  flour  had  been 
too  strongly  urged.  He  says  that  only  persons  of 
very  strong  digestive  powers,  and  engaged  in  active 
life,  can  digest  the  bran  and  appropriate  its  nutri¬ 
tive  matter.  Many  find  the  digestive  organs  great¬ 
ly  irritated  by  the  bran,  “  and  thus  undesirable  re¬ 
sults  attend  an  abundant  supply  of  substances 
which,  though  highly  nutritious,  are  digested  with 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all.” 

The  author  of  “Foods,”  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  gives 
a  similar  opinion.  He  thinks  that  the  coarse  bran 
not  only  leaves  the  body,  undigested  in  most  cases, 
but  in  its  progress  brings  away  much  that  would 
otherwise  be  worked  up  into  bodily  nourishment. 
The  action  of  the  bran  in  cases  of  constipation  is 
well  known — a  mechanical  action  sometimes  very 
useful  when  too  “rich”  and  concentrated  food  is 
used,  or  where  sedentary  habits  render  the  bowels 
inactive.  But  people  of  average  health,  leading 
moderately  active  lives,  as  all  children  do,  and  using 
vegetables  and  fruits  as  pai-t  of  their  daily  diet, 
have  no  need  of  a  steady  mixture  of  bran  in  their 
food.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  instinc¬ 
tive  pleasure  most  of  us  have  in  food  of  fine  tex¬ 
ture,  as  compared  with  that  which  feels  coarse  and 
rough  in  the  mouth,  need  not  be  disregarded  in  the 
preparation  of  so  important  a  thing  as  bread.  So 
when  I  use  graham  flour,  which  is  decidedly  bran¬ 
ny— such  as  the  northern  winter  wheat  makes — I 
either  sift  out  the  bran,  or  mix  it  half  and  half 
with  white  flour.  But  I  avoid  the  sacks  of  graham 
labelled  “  Best  white  winter  wheat,”  and  either  get 
the  new  process  graham,  which  has  no  perceptible 
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bran,  or  fresh  ground  unbolted  spring  wheat.  I 
am  speaking  of  Minnesota  gi-ain. 

Why  use  Graham  Flour  at  all  ? 

Because  it  adds  a  pleasing  variety  to  our  bill  of 
fare.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  banish  graham  pud¬ 
ding  (or  mush),  and  graham  gems  and  crackers 
from  our  table.  Besides,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
best  graham  flour — that  which  has  the  bran  finely 
cut  to  pieces  and  in  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  flour— is  better  for  the  common  use  of  many 
people  who  live  mostly  on  concentrated  food,  or 
use  much  meat,  cake,  and  pastry,  than  bread  made 
of  fine  flour.  Last  year  I  lived  close  beside  a  large 
flouring  mill  for  a  few  months.  It  was  a  mill  using 
the  modern  “  new  process  ”  machinery,  and  grind¬ 
ing  the  best  of  “  gilt-edged  ”  as  well  as  “  family  ” 
flour.  When  I  wanted  graham,  I  sent  a  sack  to  the 
mill,  and  received  into  it  the  pure  unbolted  wheat- 
meal  before  it  had  undergone  any  sifting  process. 
I  could  not  ask  for  better  graham  flour — made  as  it 
was  from  the  best  Minnesota  spring  wheat.  This, 
however,  was  not  like  what  I  buy  in  the  city  label¬ 
led  “  New  Process  Graham,”  though  I  sometimes 
get  the  same  labelled  “  Fresh  Ground.”  I  seldom 
use  the  highest  priced  “gilt-edged”  fine  flour.  It- 
makes  beautiful  loaves,  and  it  may  be  true,  as  1  am 
told,  that  a  sack  of  it  goes  much  further  “thau  the 
common  grade  flour,”  but  it  seems  to  empty  the 
pocket-book  faster,  and  a  friendly  miller,  who 
makes  both  kinds,  has  assured  me  that  the  “grade” 
or  “family”  flour,  is  just  as  nutritious  as  ground 
wheat  can  be  with  the  simple  bran  extracted.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  bran  we  get  now-a-days  for  our  cows,  is 
quite  different  from  what  we  used  to  get,  years  ago. 
It  is  so  cleanly  peeled  from  the  wheat  as  to  appear 
like  very  insufficient  food  for  any  animal  unless 
mixed  with  corn-meal  or  shorts.  The  old-fashioned 
bran  had  clinging  to  the  inside  of  the  husk  some  of 
the  most  nourishing  food  material  of  the  wheat,  so 
that  when  this  was  bolted  or  sifted  away  from  the 
white  flour,  the  latter  was  left  poor  indeed,  and  de¬ 
served  the  outcry  made  against  it. 

Good  Gruel  for  the  Sick. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  dozen  years  of  mother¬ 
hood,  I  have  had  a  child  really  sick  in  bed,  and  un¬ 
able  to  be  dressed.  All  about  that  sickness  I  shall 
not  tell  here,  but  the  patient  and  his  mother  have 
both  learned  important  lessons.  The  sickness  was 
partially  the  result  of  a  degree  of  accidental  poi¬ 
soning;  but  we  shall  hereafter  be  more  careful  about 
the  times  and  seasons  and  temperatures  of  the 
swimming  baths,  that  the  body  may  be  found  in  a 
better  condition  to  resist  disease.  I  believe,  with 
a  host  of  others,  that  little  boys  who  get  interested 
in  swimming,  are  liable  to  do  themselves  great  in¬ 
jury  by  too  frequent  and  too  long-continued  visits 
to  the  water.  There  was  poison  in  the  system  to 
be  got  rid  of,  and  Nature  tried  to  rid  the  stomach 
of  its  contents,  as  one  of  the  first  intimations  of 
sickness.  She  did  not  succeed,  and  as  there  was  no 
warm  waier  in  the  house  to  aid  Nature’s  efforts, 
and  I  had  then  no  idea  of  the  poisoning,  I  let  the 
child  crawl  oil  to  bed  with  the  bad  stuff  unreject¬ 
ed,  and  for  a  day  or  so,  I  still  supposed  that  he 
would  soon  get  about.  But  he  would  not  eat,  and 
after  several  days  of  fasting,  I  began  to  feel  great 
anxiety  about  the  return  of  his  appetite.  I  feared 
that  he  would  become  so  reduced  in  strength  that 
we  should  have  to  bring  him  up  on  beef -tea  and 
broths.  But  as  the  days  passed  it  seemed  less  dan¬ 
gerous  to  wait  patiently  for  the  return  of  appetite. 
He  lived  on  water,  drinking  it  often  and  plentifully 
in  obedience  to  his  own  iustinct,  and  I  could  see 
that  it,  in  connection  with  daily  sponge-baths,  and 
enemas,  was  helping  him.  One  morning  he  asked 
me  with  some  eagerness  if  we  couldn’t  have  fresh 
warm  loaves  of  Boston  brown  bread  brought  home 
from  the  bakery  sometimes  next  winter  !  Then  I 
knew  that  the  appetite  was  coming.  A  few  hours 
later  he  wanted  to  know  what  arrowroot  looked 
like,  and  what  could  be  made  from  it,  and  thought 
a  little  cooked  thin  with  milk  and  sweetened  a  very 
little  would  taste  good.  How  gladly  I  prepared  it, 
and  fed  him  the  few  spoonfuls  that  satisfied  him. 
Now  I  believed  in  my  heart,  all  of  the  time,  that 
the  best  food  he  could  have  along  at  first,  would  be 
gruel  made  of  sifted  graham,  and  seasoned  with 


creamy  milk,  such  as  seems  very  delicious  to  me 
when  I  am  sick.  But  the  last  graham  gruel  he  had 
tasted,  had  been  made  of  “branny”  unsifted  gra¬ 
ham,  and  he  “never  wanted  any  more.”  So  I  had 
equipped  myself  with  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
ground  rice,  having  studied  the  recipes  for  the 
sick  in  Marion  Harland’s  book,  and  in  a  work  on 
domestic  medicine,  which  a  neighbor  lent  me. 
But  there  was  small  demand  for  these  after  all. 
After  one  or  two  small  meals  of  these  prepared  in 
the  most  simple  manner,  beef  or  chicken  broth, 
with  bread  or  crackers  crumbled  in,  and  a  dessert 
of  ripe  fruit — at  first  grapes  (the  first  thing  he  was 
willing  to  taste),  or  an  orange,  and  soou  a  peach  or 
a  ripe  apple — gave  satisfaction,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  tried  a  little  graham  gruel,  made  as  I  like  it 
best,  that  alone  became  his  favorite  food.  I  have 
the  water  boiling  vigorously,  and  turn  into  it  slow¬ 
ly,  stirring  rapidly,  a  thiu  paste  of  sifted  graham 
flour  and  water,  having  previously  salted  the  water 
to  taste.  For  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  I  should  use 
a  small  half  teacup  of  sifted  graham,  making  the 
gruel  quite  'thick.  Into  this  I  pour  good  sweet 
milk  until  thin  enough  fora  rather  thick  drink,  let- 
ting  this  milk  scald,  but  not  boil,  in  the  porridge. 
Then  I  cool  it,  thinning  again  so  that  it  can  be 
drank,  with  milk— and  call  it  good.  So  does  my 
patient,  and  it  gratifies  me  to  see  how  eagerly  he 
takes  it.  The  milk  is  excellent  nourishment,  and 
so  is  the  flour  used,  and  though  it  would  hardly 
support  the  strength  of  a  laboring  man  as  a  steady 
diet,  it  is  a  useful  dish  where  something  light  and 
nourishing  is  needed,  especially  for  children. 

Other  Food  for  Invalids. 

Oatmeal  gruel  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
graham  flour,  is  excellent,  only  it  should  be  cooked 
longer  and  with  a  less  proportion  of  meal  to  the 
same  amount  of  water,  as  oatmeal  swells  very  much 
in  cooking.  Corn-meal  gruel  is  not  so  useful,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  heating  and  less'nourishing.  Corn- 
meal  needs  a  very  thorough  cooking.  Gruel  made 
of  fine  meal  should  boil  at  least  half  an  hour,  and 
it  is  best  when  one-third  white  flour  is  used  with 
the  meal,  mixed  with  cold  water  before  putting 
into  the  boiling  water.  Most  of  the  recipes  for  the 
sick  which  I  have  found  in  my  late  search,  seem  to 
me  very  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  seasoning. 
Nearly  all  of  these  gruels  are  sweetened  with  sugar 
(wholly  unnecessary  if  you  have  fresh  sweet  grain, 
and  much  more  likely  to  become  sour  in  the 
stomach),  and  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  to  be 
palatable,  food  for  the  sick  must  be  spiced  with 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  with  the  addition  of  lemon 
juice  or  wine,  or  both,  while  the  old-fashioned 
dread  of  milk  seems  to  prevail.  Modern  physicians 
are  advising  milk  for  weakened  invalids.  I  recent¬ 
ly  read  this  testimony  from  Prof.  Gairdner,  of  Glas¬ 
gow  University.  He  says  :  “  To  give  wine,  whiskey, 
and  beef  tea,  while  withholding  milk,  is  simply,  in 
my  opinion,  to  destroy  your  patient.  And  the 
more  wine  and  whiskey  you  give,  the  more  sure 
you  will  be  to  destroy  your  patient  soon,  because 
you  are  thereby  poisoning  the  blood.  I  believe 
that  infinite  mischief  has  been  done  in  typhus 
fever,  and  in  all  fevers,  by  giving  wine  instead  of 
milk.  It  is  a  fatal  delusion.” — As  for  the  spices, 
they  are  often  the  hardest  and  last  thing  that  a 
weak  stomach  can  digest,  remaining  at  the  last  to 
heat  and  worry  the  stomach  that  needs  rest. 


Common  Weeds  made  Ornamental. 

Under  the  above  title,  we  last  month  described 
the  manner  of  making  large  downy  balls  from  the 
common  thistle.  After  it  was  too  late  to  make  a 
correction,  the  lady  who  kindly  gave  us  the  infor¬ 
mation  discovered  that  in  describing  the  matter 
from  memory,  she  had  made  an  error  as  to  how 
much  of  the  prickly  green  cup,  or  involucre,  should 
be  removed  from  the  thistle  head.  Instead  of 
leaving  as  much  as  shown  last  month,  (fig.  2,  p.  313), 
all  of  the  involucre  is  to  be  removed,  that  can  be 
readily  cut  away,  as  none  of  it  is  needed.  A  section 
of  the  prepared  thistle  head,  with  the  involucre 
removed,  and  the  flowers  pulled  out,  is  here  given 
in  fig.  1.  It  was  stated  that  the  downy  ball  consists 
of  the  hairs  or  bristles  of  the  “receptacle  ”  or  the 


bottom  of  the  cup  on  which  the  little  flowers  stand  ; 
this  receptacle  is  really  the  enlarged,  flattened  end 
of  the  flower  stalk,  and  is  indicated  by  a,  in  the 
figure ;  as  the  hairs  are  attached  to  this,  all  of  the 
green  and  prickly  involucre,  may  be  removed  with¬ 
out  causing  them  to  fall  out.  We  usually  test  such 
matters  before  giving  them  to  our  readers,  but  in 
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this  case  we  had  not  time.  The  best  thistle  for 
this  use,  is  the  common  large  flowered  species  ; 
the  tall  late  thistle  found  in  6wampy  places,  has 
very  short  hairs,  and  will  not  answer.  Another 
lady  has  shown  us  how  to  convert  the 
Seed  Pod  of  Milkweed 
into  a  most  beautiful  ornament.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  species  of  Milkweed  ( Asclepias ),  some  quite 
parly,  and  others,  especially  those  growing  later 
in  wet  places ;  the  pods  differ  much  in  size,  but 
they  have  essentially  the  same  structure,  and  any 
of  these  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  pods  break 
open  when  ripe  by  a  slit  along  the  curved  side  to 
allow  the  seeds  to  escape.  Nearly  all  have  noticed 
the  beautiful  silky  down  attached  to 
the  seeds,  each  of  which  has,  as  iu 
figure  2,  a  tuft  of  the  finest  hairs  to 
allow  it  to  sail  off  on  the  air  to  some 
distant  resting  place.  The  pods  are 
to  be  gathered  when  nearly  mature, 
but  before  they  open,  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  are  full-grown,  even  before 
they  begin  to  brown  they  will  answer. 
If  a  seed  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  hairs  are  not  attached 
to  it  singly,  but  if  the  tuft  be  sepa¬ 
rated  it  will  leave  the  seed  all  in  one 
piece,  the  numerous  hairs  being 
stuck  together  at  the  end.  The  pod 
is  to  be  carefully  opened ;  if  it  will 
not  split  otherwise,  a  knife  may  be 
used  to  merely  cut  a  slit  through  it. 
Within  will  be  found  a  body  like  that 
shown  in  figure  3,  which  is  slightly 
united  to  the  pod  by  each  end,  and 
is  to  be  detached.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  examine  this  in  order  to 
know  what  we  are  working  with.  A 
botanist  would  describe  it  as  the 
placenta ,  with  the  attached  seeds. 
The  placenta,  or  seed-bearer,  is  seen 
at  the  lower  end,  a,  and  at  the 
upper  end,  b,  but  all  the  rest  is  closely  covered 
with  the  flat  seeds  and  their  down,  save  a  narrow- 
line,  c,  extending  the  whole  length.  The  seeds  are 
laid  on  with  beautiful  regularity,  and  overlap  one 
another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  while  the  hairs  of 
the  down  lie  close  together  to  form  a  sort  of  flat¬ 
tened  thread.  In  order  to  succeed,  the  most  care¬ 
ful  and  delicate  handling  is  required ;  as  soon  as 
the  seed-bearer  is  taken  from  the  pod,  the  lower 
end,  a,  is  to  be  tied  ;  a  bit  of  soft  cord  may  be  used, 
or  what  is  better,  a  very  narrow  ribbon  ;  this  is  to 
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Fig  3. 


Fig.  4. — MANNER  OF  MOUNTING. 

be  tied  quite  firmly,  as  the  part  will  shrink  in  dry¬ 
ing.  The  projecting  portion  (6,  fig.  3)  at  the  other 
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end  is  to  be  cut  away  up  to  the  seeds.  In  working 
with  this,  we  found  it  convenient  to  contrive  some 
kind  of  a  support  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  handling.  Two  very  large  pins  pushed 
through  a  bit  of  thin  wood,  such  as  a  piece  of  cigar 
bos,  formed  a  stand  upon  which  the  seed-bearer 
was  mounted,  as  in  figure  4,  the  pins  being  thrust 
into  the  portion  ( c ,  fig.  3)  not  covered  by  seeds. 
The  nest  step  is  to  remove  the  seeds,  using  the 
point  of  a  penknife  as  in  scaling  a  fish,  taking  care 
to  avoid  disturbing  the  down ;  most  of  the  seeds 
will  come  off  with  ease,  but  here  and  there  one  may 
need  to  be  picked  off  separately.  When  the  seeds 
are  removed,  the  down  will  present  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  closely  pressed  down  resembling, 
in  all  but  color,  the  breast  of  a  humming-bird  ;  in¬ 
deed  the  arrangement  is  so  regular,  and  the  lustre 
so  exquisite, that  a  sight  of  it  is  worth  all  the  trouble, 
and  one  naturally  wishes  it  might  be  kept  in  this 
state.  Nothing  else  is  now  to  be  done  but  to  allow 
the  seed-bearer  and  its  attached  down  to  dry. 
Each  tuft  of  down  is  overlapped  and  held  by  the 
one  next  below  it,  and  the  last,  or  lowermost,  are 
tied ;  each  is  secured  by  the  end  that  is,  when  at¬ 
tached  to  the  seed,  uppermost.  The  natural  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  spread,  as  in  figure  2,  but  one  end  of  each 
being  held  by  the  other  tufts,  and  the  hairs  being 
stuck  together  at  the  opposite  end,  each  tuft  can 
only  spread  to  form  a  sort  of  narrow  balloon.  As 
each  tuft  thus  expands,  the  size  of  the  whole  mass 
will  increase  wonderfully  as  it  dries  ;  that  from  a 
pod  of  medium  size  being  over  two  inches  through. 
Should  any  of  the  downy  tufts  stick  down  and  fail 
to  open,  they  may  be  gently  lifted  with  a  needle  or 
slender  knife  point.  We  do  not  attempt  to  show 
the  finished  affair  by  an  engraving,  as  it  is  so  deli¬ 
cate  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so,  and 
black  lines  would  quite  fail  to  give  the  lustrous 
beauty  and  gossamer  lightness  of  the  mass.  But 
the  affair  is  as  frail  as  it  is  delicate,  and  will  not 
bear  handling ;  it  is  best  preserved  under  a  glass 
shade.  Such  a  down-cluster  would  work  in  admira¬ 
bly  with  a  design  in  skeleton  leaves,  and  no  doubt 
many  of  our  tasteful  friends  will  find  other  uses 
for  such  an  exquisitely  beautiful  natural  product. 
- ©»■ - 

More  About  Soap-making. 

The  article  in  the  AmericanAgriculturist  for  July 
last  has  called  out  several  letters  from  our  house¬ 
keeping  friends  ;  many  of  these  are  so  indefinite  as 
to  quantities  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  inexperienced 
housekeepers— the  only  ones  needing  instruction. 
The  following,  by  Mrs.  G.,  of  Conn.,  gives  the  cold 
method,  which  is  preferred  by  many.  In  giving  the 
results  of  25  years’  experience,  she  says :  “  The 
soap-barrel  should  be  of  pine  or  fir,  instead  of  oak 
or  other  hard  wood — a  fish-barrel,  well  cleansed, 
will  answer,  though  the  heads  of  these  are  not 
quite  thick  enough.  Put  into  the  barrel  five  pail¬ 
fuls  of  lye,  that  is  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an 
egg,  and  pour  to  it  28  lbs.  of  melted  and  strained 
grease.  Stir  it  well  together,  and  fill  it  up  gradual¬ 
ly  with  weak  lye  or  water,  stirring  well  as  this  is 
added,  and  stir  it  daily  for  a  few  weeks.  It  will  not 
be  fit  to  use  under  three  months,  although  it  is  of 
the  consistence  of  nice  hard  jelly,  and  looks  good 
enough  to  eat.  It  is  still  better  if  kept  until  six 
months’  old.  If  one  prefers  to  make  soap  with 
potash  instead  of  lye,  take  20  lbs.  of  nice  while  pot¬ 
ash,  and  the  same  weight  of  strained  grease.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  potash  in  3  or  4  pailfuls  of  water  in  the 
barrel ;  it  may  take  2  or  3  days  for  it  all  to  dissolve  ; 
melt  the  grease  and  pour  to  the  potash,  fill  up  the 
barrel  with  water,  and  proceed  as  above  directed. 
Do  not  use  potash  soap  when  new,  as  it  eats  the 
hands  badly.  The  proportions  of  materials  may 
seem  large  in  the  above  rules,  but  strong  soap  is 
much  more  effective  in  cleansing  soiled  clothes  than 
the  weak,  slimy,  ill-smelling  stuff  so  often  seen,  and 
it  will  keep  good  for  years.  Boiled  soap  will  be  fit 
to  use  sooner  than  cold  soap,  but  it  is  not  so  nice. 
The  economical  farmer’s  wife  should  have  two 
soap-barrels,  one  for  the  old  soap  and  one  for  the 
new,  and  never  use  new  soap.  If  made  of  clean  ma¬ 
terials,  and  kept  closely  covered,  it  is  nicer  for  the 
finest  linen  than  most  of  the  many  kinds  of  hard 
soap  so  much  in  use,  and  does  not  injure  the  fabric.” 


“  Aunt  Peggy  ”  writes  a  very  pleasant  letter  from 
Otterville,  Mo.,  in  which  she  says  if  she  “under¬ 
stands  anything,  it  is  making  soap  from  ashes.” 
Her  instructions  for  making  the  lye  are  useful  and 
explicit,  but  when  she  comes  to  making  the  soap 
she  “  is  not  particular  about  the  quantity  of  grease” 
she  uses,  and  her  directions  are  much  less  definite. 
We  give  her  method  of  managing  the  leach,  or 
“hopper”  as  it  is  called  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  She  says : 

“  Grease  is  grease,  the  world  over, 
and  the  trouble  in  soap-making  is  al¬ 
ways  with  the  lye.  I  first  fill  the  hop¬ 
per  with  good  strong  ashes,  that  have 
been  well  burned,  dampening  them 
thoroughly,  but  not  wet  enough  to 
drip,  and  let  them  stand  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  lye  is  needed.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  barrel  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  lye  the  hopper  will  make ;  pour 
water  upon  the  ashes  and  let  the  lye 
run  down  and  fill  the  barrel.  You 
will  find  the  lye  very  strong  at  first, 
but  it  will  grow  gradually  weaker  un¬ 
til  that  which  comes  from  the  ashes 
is  of  not  much  value.  Keep  trying 
the  lye  in  the  barrel  with  an  egg; 
when  the  egg  sinks  in  the  lye,  until 
all  is  covered  but  a  spot  the  size  of 
the  thumb  nail,  then  it  is  just  right ;  stop  the 
leach  then,  whether  the  barrel  is  full  or  not ;  it  will 
not  hurt,  but  will  help  the  lye  to  stand  awhile.” 

Household  Holes  and  Queries. 

Canning  Green  Corn. — It  having  been  several 
times  stated  in  these  columns  that  it  was  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  can  green  corn  in  the  family,  several  have 
kindly  written  to  show  us  our  mistake,  claiming 
that  they  have  canned  it  for  years.  We  must  still 
adhere  to  our  original  statement,  as  all  those 
who  have  sent  us  an  account  of  their  method,  do 
not  properly  can  the  corn,  they  merely  put  it  up 
in  jars,  pickled  in  Tartaric  Acid.  This  process  was 
described  in  August  last  in  the  “  Basket  ”  on  p.  287. 
There  is  so  much  testimony  in  its  favor 
that  the  process  seems  worthy  of  trial. 

Poison  in  the  Bread. — Serious  cases 
of  lead-poisoning  occurring  in  Taunton, 

(Eng.)  in  houses  far  apart,  the  attending 
physician  was  at  loss  to  account  for  the 
trouble,  and  water,  cider,  canned  fruits, 
etc.,  were  examined  without  finding  lead. 

It  was  at  length  ascertained  that  all  the 
families  procured  their  flour  at  the  same 
mill,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  lead  in 
poisonous  quantities.  An  examination 
showed  that  large  holes  in  the  mill  stones 
had  been  filled  up  with  lead,  which  had 
gradually  ground  off  and  the  very  fine 
lead  had  become  mixed  with  the  flour, 
and  caused  the  disease  in  a  serious  form. 

Ivy  Poison. — Poisoning  by  the  “  Poison 
Ivy,”  “  Poison-Oak,”  or  in  some  localities, 
“Mercury”  (“Markery”),  the  climber 
botanically  known  as  Rhus  Toxicodendron , 
is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  there 
are  probably  more  domestic  remedies  for 
it  than  for  any  other  trouble.  The  latest 
we  have  seen  comes  from  Doct.  A.  S. 

Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  who  gives  it  in  the  “  N. 

Y.  Medical  Record.”  The  remedy  is 
Bromine ,  10  drops  of  which  are  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  Olive  Oil.  The  mixture  is 
applied  to  the  affected  parts  three  or  four 
times  a  day — especially  on  going  to  bed  at 
night ;  the  oil  is  to  be  washed  off  twice  a 
day  with  Castile  soap.  Bromine  is  a  most 
volatile  liquid,  escaping  through  any  or¬ 
dinary  stopper,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  mixture  made  by  the  apothecary  as  want¬ 
ed,  as  it  cannot  be  kept  on  hand  any  length  of  time. 

Rye  Drop  Cakes.  —  Mix  one  quart  Milk,  two 
beaten  Eggs,  a  lump  of  Butter  as  large  as  an  egg, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  Cream  of  Tartar  and  one  of 
Soda,  half  a  teacupful  of  White  Sugar,  sufficient 
Rye-flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Bake  in  gem-pans. 
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Esi  Ssores. 

Here  is  autumn  with  its  ripeness,  telling  us  that  the 
season  of  growth  is  over,  and  that  the  rest  of  winter  will 
soon  follow.  Winter  brings  its  work  and  its  pleasures ; 
the  Christmas  holidays  will  soon  be  here,  when  girls,  and 


Fig.  1, — FRAME  OF  CAT-TAIL  STEMS. 

boys  too,  will  be  thinking  of  presents  for  the  family  and 
friends;  then  there  will  be  birthdays,  for  which  you  will 
wish  some  little  gift;  besides  these  it  is  very  likely  that 
there  may  bo  some  fair  to  which  you  would  like 
to  contribute  something.  In  thinking  about  presents 
you  will  recollect  that  it  is  not  its  cost  that  makes  a  gift 
valuable,  and  that  one  worthy  of  a  present  would  much 
prefer  something  you  have  made  yourself  to  anything  you 
could  buy;  and  you  call  to  mind  the  many  nice  little 
things  you  could  make  if  you  only  had  the  materials  to 
work  with,  and  will  regret  that  you  had  not  thought  of  it 
some  months  ago  and  provided  a  stock  of  things  in  store. 
This  with  most  of  yon  will  bef  if  not  the  last,  almost 
the  last  month  in  which  you  can  collect  materials  to 
work  up  hereafter,  and  we  remind  you  to  improve  it. 

What  Shall  we  Collect  ? 

will  be  asked  by  some.  That  depends  in  part  upon  what 
you  would  like  to  use  the  materials  for,  and  in  part  upon 


Fig.  2— FRAME  OF  GRAPE  STEMS. 

what  you  can  find.  A  little  ingenuity  will  convert  very 
common  materials  into  really  tasteful  and  useful  forms. 
Very  pretty  things  are  made  of  spruce  twigs  :  they  make 
neat  little  picture  frames,  racks  for  pens,  or  even  for 
tooth-brushes,  and  various  other  articles.  The  common 
White  or  Black  Spruce  will  answer,  but  it  is  often  easier 
to  get  twigs  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  which  is  so  often 
planted  for  ornament.  By  cutting  a  twig  carefully  hero 
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and  there,  you  can  got  all  that  you  need  without  disfigur¬ 
ing  the  tree.  The  twigs  should  be  laidaway  with  a  board 
or  moderate  weight  on  them  to  keep  them  fiat,  and  when 
dry,  the  leaves  will  fail  off  or  come  off  readily. . .  Even  the 
Stems  or  Canes  of  the  Grape-Vine 
may  be  used  for  various  purposes.  When  the  vines  are 
pruned  this  fall,  there  will  be  much  cutoff  that  is  too 
small  for  cuttings,  but  just  what  you  can  make  use  of. 
Those  who  have  no  grape-vines- and  we  trust  they  are 
but  very  few — can  gather  the  stems  of  wild  vines.  Tie 
the  stems  in  bundles  to  keep  them  straight.  In  collect¬ 
ing  the  vine  stems  leave  on  the  tendrils,  and  as  these  add 
to  the  beauty  of  work  made  of  this  material,  it  is  well  to 
collect  a  lot  of  tendrils  by  themselves  to  be  added  in 
making  up.  When  either  these  or  the  spruce  twigs  are 
used,  they  are  first  to  be  soaked  in  hot  water  until  they 
bend  readily,  and  when  shaped  as  desired,  they  must  be 
securely  fastened  until  dry.  when  they  will  retain  the 
form  to  which  they  have  been  bent.  A  frame  made  from 
vine-stems  is  given  in  figure  2;  it  may  bo  used  for  a  leaf 
and  fern  design,  or  for  a  picture.  It  is  well  to  bend  the 
stems  after  softening  them  in  water  around  a  block  of 
wood,  to  serve  as  a  mould,  or  a  dish,  or  some  other  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  right  shape  will  answer.  In  fastening  such 
work,  very  fine  copper  wire  and  pins  of  various  sines  will 
be  found  useful. 

The  Common  Cat-tails 
of  the  marshes  could  be  worked  into  a  variety  of  forms, 
did  they  not  shed  their  down  and  become  useless  :  but 
the  stems  of  the  Cat-tails  are  long,  straight,  and  light, 
while  they  have  sufficient  strength  for  some  purposes. 
Figure  1,  shows  how  these  stems  are  used  to  build  a 
frame  ;  the  places  where  they  cross  may  be  bound  by  fine 
copper-wire,  and  this  is  hidden  by  small  cones,  acorn- 
cups,  or  other  objects.  The  space  between  the  stems 
may  be  backed  with  some  colored  paper;  and  those  who 
know  how  to  make  leather-work,  can  ornament  it  with 
leaves  of  leather.  It  will  be  better  to  use  a  thin  board 
the  whole  size  of  the  frame;  mount  the  picture  and  bor¬ 
der  of  colored  paper  on  this,  and  build  up  the  frame 
around  it,  using  pins  or  brads  to  fasten  the  stems  to  the 
board.  These  are  merely  given  as  examples  of  the  manner 
of  working  up  common  materials.  A  frame  or  bracket  of 
wood  may  lie  made  a  handsome  affair  by  covering  it 

■With  Lichens,  or  “Mosses,” 
as  they  are  often  wrongly  called — what  they  are,  is  told 
by  the  Doctor  in  this  month’s  Microscope  talk.  These 
are  found  on  tree  trunks,  old  logs,  old  fences,  on  rocks, 
etc.,  and  may  bo  gathered  at  any  season  ;  it  is  best  to 
collect  them  on  a  damp  day,  as  they  then  are  readily  re¬ 
moved,  and  are  not  brittle  ns  in  a  dry  time.  Spread  them 
loosely  until  dry,  and  store  until  wanted  for  use.  To 
cover  a  bracket  or  frame,  first  assort  your  lichens,  plac¬ 
ing  each  kind  and  shade  of  color  by  itself,  as  much  taste 
may  bo  shown  in  the  manner  of  putting  them  on.  Thick 
flour  paste  is  used,  a  coat  of  it  being  put  upon  the  wood 
and  the  lichen  laid  upon  it. 

Leaves,  Ferns,  Grasses,  Etc., 
for  making  up  into  little  pictures,  especially  autumn 
leaves,  must  be  gathered  soon,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
Grasses  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
etc.,  should  be  pressed.  Some  large  book,  not  valued, 
may  be  used  for  pressing,  or  what  is  better,  as  we  never 
like  to  see  books  put  to  such  uses— soft  newspaper 
folded  in  several  thicknesses,  and  the  leaves,  etc.,  placed 
between  tiiem  and  a  weight  placed  on  top.  To  keep  the 
color,  especially  of  autumn  l>aves,  a  plenty  of  paper 
must  be  used,  which  for  a  few  days  should  be  changed 
every  day.  Keep  the  leaves,  grasses,  etc.,  under  pres¬ 
sure,  to  keep  them  in  proper  shape,  until  you  use  them. 


The  Yoims'  ffllcroscojsist’s  Cliito. 

In  telling  yon  last  month  some  of  the  points  by  which 
you  can  know  a  Fern  from  other  plants,  I  said  that  the 
Ferns  belonged  to  the  Flowerless  Plants,  but.  I  find  that  I 
did  not  say  so  much  about  these  as  I  intended.  In  study¬ 
ing  natural  objects  it  is  necessary  to  so  arrange  them 
as  to  bring  those  alike  together.  In  birds  the  waders 
form  one  group,  the  swimmers  another,  the  birds  of  prey 
still  another,  and  so  on.  In  insects  the  butterflies  are  put 
together,  as  are  the  beetles,  the  flies,  etc.  So  in  every 
branch  of  science  the  objects  are  classified.  In  plants  we 
have  two  great  series  into  which  all  plants  are  divided; 

The  Flowering'  and  Flowerless  Plants, 
and  whatever  plant  you  find  must  belong  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these.  These  plants  have  no  proper  flowers, 
and  they  do  not  have  seeds  like  the  flowering  plants.  In 
all  the  plants  that  we  are  most  familiar  with,  the  flower 
is  followed  by  seed,  each  one  having  within  it  a  minute 
plant,  or  the  beginning  of  one,  ready  formed,  and  when 
the  seed  is  sown  a  plant  will  come  up ;  this  plant  is 
just  what  was  already  in  the  seed,  but  increased  in  size. 
The  little  plant  in  tiie  seed  is  called  the  embryo,  but 
nothing  Kite  this  is  found  in  the  flowerless  plants  ;  it  is 
true  that  they  produce  something  that  answers  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  seeds — something  which  after  a  while  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  plant  ;  this,  as  described  last  month,  is  a 
Minute  Dust,  Called  Spores. 

The  part  which  a  spore  takes  in  producing  a  new  plant 
is  too  difficult  for  you  to  understand  until  you  know 
more  about  plants  than  young  people  are  likely  to  have 
learned.  So  you  must  take  it  on  trust  until  you  get  old 
enough  to  look  into  the  matter.  In  the  flowering  plants 
some  are  much  simpler  in  their  structure  than  others,  and 
we  find  it  the  same  among  those  that  are  flowerless.  In 
the  Ferns,  for  example,  there  are  root,  a  stem,  leaves  or 
parts  answering  to  them,  and  distinct  fruit-dots,  while 
others  are  much  simpler  until  we  come  to  a  mere  little 
cell,  or  bag,  or  a  simple  thread  that  constitutes  the  whole 
plant,  and  grows  and  reproduces  itself,  which  is  all 
that  larger  plants  do.  Related  to  the  Ferns  are 
The  Horse-tails, 

one  of  which  was  described  in  Feb’y  last  as  the  Field 
Horse-tail,  its  spores  making  a  curious  object  for  the 
Microscope.  Another  family  of  flowerless  plants  is  the 
Mosses.  Quite  a  number  of  things  are  commonly  called 
Mosses  that  do  not  belong  to  the  family— even  sea-weeds 
are  frequently  called  “  Sea-Mosses.”  The  Mosses  have  a 
stem,  and  distinct  leaves,  and  produce  their  spores  in  a 
separate  spore-case.  In  fig.  1  we  have  a  common  Moss 
which  gives  a  general  idea  of  these  plants.  The  spore- 
case,  a,  is  sometimes  called  the  fruit;  the  botanist’s 
name  for  it  is  Sporangium.  Figure  2  shows  the  same 


which  are  sometimes  twisted  together.  The  teeth  are 
often  handsomely  marked,  and  as  they  are  of  pleasing 
colors  they  make  pretty  objects  for  the  Microscope. — 
Mosses  Vary  Greatly  in  Size. 

One  of  the  largest  of  ours,  found  floating  in  northern 


Fig.  1-4.— 1.  A  COMMON  MOSS.— 2.  THE  SAME  VEP.Y  YOUNG.— 
3.  A  SPOKE-CASE  WITH  HOOD. — 4.  THE  SAME  WITH  HOOD 
BEHOVED,  AND  LID  C  LIFTED,  SHOWING  THE  TEETH,  (1, 

moss  when  young,  before  the  stem  has  lengthened  up¬ 
wards  and  lifted  up  the  spore-case,  as  in  figure  1. 

The  Spore-Case  or  Sporangium 


presents  a  great  variety  iu  form,  size,  and  other  points; 
hence  it  serves  to  classify  the  Mosses  into  genera.  You 
will  find  these  plants  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  very 
pretty  objects  some  of  them  are  for  your  Microscope. 
Figure  3  gives  the  spore-case  of  another  Moss,  much 
magnified,  that  you  may  see  the  parts  distinctly.  The 
case  is  often  with  a  sort  of  cap  or  hood,  shown  at  b. 
This  is  sometimes  very  small,  and  being  pushed  off 
early,  is  not  always  found,  and  at  others  large  and  very 
noticeable  ;  in  describing.  Mosses  this  is  called  the  calyp- 
tra.  The  case  has  a  lid  or  cover  ( operculum )  which  finally 
drops  off  to  let  out  the  spores  ;  this  lid  is  seen  through  the 
hood  at  c  in  figure  3,  while  in  figure  4  the  hood  is  removed, 
and  the  lid  c  lifted 
off ;  in  most  Mosses 
the  mouth  of  the 
case  bears  a  sort  of 
fringe,  d ,  which 
consists  of  a  single 
row  of  teeth,  or  in 
some  cases  there  is 
another  row  inside 
of  the  first,  form¬ 
ing  a  double  fringe; 
at  first  these  teeth 
are  bent  over  to¬ 
wards  the  center  to 
form  a  sort  of  inner 
covering  to  the 
mouth  of  the  spore- 
case,  but  they  are 
much  affected  by 
moisture,  and  are 
often  found  erect  as 
at  d.  (Botanists 
call  this  fringe  the  peristome,  which  means,  around 
the  mouth.)  One  curious  thing  about  it  is,  that  these 
teeth  are  always  some  multiple  of  4,  and  vary  from 
that  number  up  to  64;  they  are  broad  and  strong, 
as  iu  the  engraving,  or  are  merely  slender  hairs 


Fig.  7. — CORAL  LICHEN. 


spots  in  the  surface,  as 

A-i 


streams,  is  a  foot  or  so  long,  with  large  leaves  for  a  Moss; 
while  others  are  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  bight. 
The  most  useful  of  the  Mosses  is  the  common  Peat 
Moss,  or  Sphagnwn.  This  is  much  used  for  packing 
plants  and  other  garden  purposes.  Of  course  there  are 
many  other  things  about  Mosses  that  a  student  of  them 
would  wish  to  know,  but  what  has  been  said,  and  the 
engravings,  will,  I  think,  allow  you  to  distinguish  a  Moss 
from  any  other  plant  . . .  I  often  hear  of  mossy  fruit  trees, 
moss  on  old  fences,  and  of  moss  to  cover  brackets,  and  to 
make  other  fancy  articles,  and  when  I  see  them  I  find  that 
They  are  Not  Mosses  at  All, 
but  plants  of  a  very  different  family,  the  Lichens.  There 
is  no  other  name  for  these  plants  as  a  family,  and  that  is 
perhaps  why  they  are  so 
often  called  Mosses. 

When  you  speak  the 
name  recollect  that  the 
ch  is  hard,  and  that  it 
is  to  lie  pronounced  as 
if  spelled  li-ieen.  These 
plants  have  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  form  ;  some  are 
thin,  flat,  crumpled 
plates  or  sheets  ;  others 
long  and  slender,  like  a 
small  cord;  others  are  erect  and  vase-shaped,  or  much 
branched.  They  grow  on  the  ground,  on  stones,  boards, 
trees,  etc.,  and  have  even  been  known  upon  glass  in  the 
windows  of  old  buildings.  The  flat  Lichens  have  sunken 
at  a ,  a,  fig.  5.  These  are 
“shields,”  or  fruit-dots,  and 
have  imbedded  in  their  sub¬ 
stance  little  sacs  containing 
the  spores.  The  most  useful 
of  these  flat  kinds  is  the  Ice¬ 
land  Moss,  used  in  far  north¬ 
ern  countries  as  food.  Iu 
the  deep  northern  woods  the 
“Tree-hair”  ( Zfsnea )  figure 
6,  is  found  hanging  from  the 
trees,  some  of  it  4  or  5  feet  long;  this  bears  its  shields, 
a.  a,  at  the  ends  of  its  branches.  Some  beautiful  Lichens 
related  to  this  are  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  so- 
called  “Long  Moss”  that  hangs  from  the  trees  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  Southern  States,  is  not  a  proper 
Moss,  but  a  flowering  plant.  A  common  Northern  Lichen 
is  the  “Reindeer-moss,”  which  grows  upon  the  ground 
and  is  the  chief  food  of  the  reindeer  during  winter.  One 
of  the  kinds  you  will  be  likely  to  notice  is  sometimes 
called  “  Coral  Moss,”  and  has  the  form  shown  in  fig.  7 ;  the 
knobs  on  the  edge  of  the  vase  are  the  fruit  shields  which 
Are  of  a  Brilliant  Scarlet  Color 
and  very  ornamental.  The  Lichens  present  various  col¬ 
ors,  and  some,  not  showy  ill 
themselves,  may  be  so  treated 
as  to  produce  a  fine  dye  . . .  “  T. 

G.,”  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  upon 
taking  a  pair  of  shoes  from  a 
closet,  found  light  colored  spots 
on  them  ;  seme  of  these  spots 
were  as  large  as  the  end  of  a 
pencil,  and  others  an  inch  or 
more  across.  He  examined  the 

spots  with  his  Microscope,  _ 

and  sends  a  sketch,  figure  8, 
of  what  he  saw,  and  of  course  Fig.  9.  —MOULD, 
wishes  to  know  what  it  is.  His  shoes  were  simply 
mouldy,  and  the  spots  were  the  common  mould,  the  same 


Fig.  8. — MOULD. 
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that  is  louml  upon  stale  bread  and  many  other  articles. 
This  is  one  of  the  objects  just  beyond  the  power  of  our 
Microscope  to  show  satisfactorily.  Some  of  this  mould, 
carefully  scraped  oft'  and  examined  with  a  strong  com¬ 
pound  Microscope,  would  appear  as  in  figure  0.  The 
threads  at  the  bottom  are  the  proper  plant,  and  the  little 
bead  like  clusters  are  the  spore-cases _ Here  is  a  ques¬ 

tion  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  answer— “  G.  C.  W.,”  Minn., 
asks  “can  an  insect 

Feel  Fain  after  its  Head  is  OffP” 

As  insects  have  no  means  of  expressing  their  opinion 
on  this  subject,  we  should  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  especially  as  they  have  no  distinct  brain,  but  a 
number  of  brains,  or  nerve-centers  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  best  to  kill  them  first.  All  but  those  with 
Scaly  wings— butterflies  and  moths— are  easily  killed  by 
dropping  them  into  alcohol ;  the  others  may  be  killed  by 
placing  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  benzine  upon  them. 

-  «a- — - 

A  Crazy  Cushion  is  now  very  popular  among 
young  people.  The  idea  is  to  combine  the  work  of  vari¬ 
ous  persons  in  one  piece  of  embroidery — to  make  a  sort 
of  worsted  album  as  it  were,  (not  the  only  kind  of  album, 
by  the  way.  that  Is  a  crewel  affair.)  A  square  of  canvas 
is  required :  this  is  then  divided  in  the  manner  shown  in 


the  engraving— an  inner  square,  and  an  outer  one,  with 
the  space,  or  border,  between  the  two  squares,  laid  off  in 
such  divisions  as  the  diagram  shows,  these  lines  being 
worked  in  black  worsted.  The  owner  invites  her  or  his 
friends  to  work  some  design,  either  in  one  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  border,  or  in  the  central  square,  each  one 
choosing  a  device  without  reference  to  any  of  the  others; 
when  a  figure  is  worked  in  the  central  square  it  is  not 
with  the  regularity  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  more  un¬ 
like  and  irregular  the  different  designs,  the  truer  to  its 
name— the  more  “crazy” — the  cushion  will  be.  When 
the  figures  are  all  worked,  the  filling  in  is  done  with  any 
color  that  may  be  desired,  and  the  affair  is  made  up  as  a 
sofa  cushion  or  pillow.  Worsted  work  is  usually  regard¬ 
ed  as  belonging  to  girls,  hut  when  we  said  above  “  her  or 
his  frieDds”  we  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  have 
known  young  men  to  have  crazy  cushions,  though  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  the  designs  worked  upon  them  is  done 
by  the  girls.  The  idea  is  a  rather  pleasant  one,  and 
when  finished,  the  work  is  useful  as  well  as  pleasing. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Cliuts. 

Gum  Upon  Stamps.— Minnie.— The  “gain”  upon  the 
back  of  Postage  Stamps  is  not  Gum  Arabic,  but  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  Dea '.trine,  which  is  prepared  from  starch — 
usually  from  potato  starch.  If  yon  mix  starch  with  cold 
water,  it  will  soon  all  settle,  as  it  does  not  dissolve  at  all 
in  cold  water.  If  starch  is  carefully  heated  to  450°,  and 
kept  at  that  temperature  for  half  an  hour,  it  will  be 
changed  to  dextrine,  which  differs  from  starch  in  several 
particulars,  especially  in  dissolving  in  cold  water.  Dex¬ 
trine  prepared  ill  this  way  is  slightly  brownish ;  if  the 
starch  is  wet  with  a  very  weak  nitric  acid,  and  dried,  it 
is  changed  to  dextrine  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
when  prepared  by  heat  alone,  and  is  as  white  as  the 
starch  from  which  it  was  made. 

Printing  Postage  Stamps. — These  are  printed  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  ordinary  printing.  The 
stamp  is  engraved  on  a  flat  plate  of  copper  or  steel.  If 
you  examine  a  stamp  with  your  Microscope  or  other 
magnifier,  yon  will  sec  that  the  engraving  is  all  in  lines. 
These  lines  arc  cut  in  the  plate  of  metal,  200  stamps  be¬ 
ing  engraved  on  a  single  plate.  The  plate  is  rubbed 
over  with  ink,  and  then  carefully  wiped  off.  The  ink 
stays  in  the  lines  cut  in  the  plate,  while  all  the  rest  is 
wiped  off,  and  when  a  piece  of  paper  is  laid  over  the 
plate,  and  both  passed  through  a  strong  press,  the  paper 


takes  up  the  ink  from  these  lines.  After  the  colors  on 
the  sheets  are  dried,  they  are  sent  into  another  room  to 
be  gummed.  After  having  been  again  dried  they  are  put 
between  sheets  of  pasteboard  and  pressed  in  hydraulic 
presses  capable  of  applying  a  weight  of  many  tons.  A 
girl  then  cuts  each  sheet  of  two  hundred  in  half,  with  a 
pair  of  shears.  They  are  then  perforated  with  the  rows 
of  holes  to  allow  them  to  be  torn  apart  easily.  If  a  single 
stamp  is  mutilated,  the  whole  sheet  of  one  hundred  is 
burned.  About  five  hundred  thousand  are  burned  every 
week  from  this  cause.  During  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  the  sheets  arc  counted  eleven  times. 

“The  Castle  op  Chillon.”  —  Evangeline. — This 
castle  is  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  It  is  on  a  rock  surrounded  by 
deep  water,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1120. 
For  many  years  it  was  a  State  Prison.  Byron’s  “  Prisoner 
of  Chillon”  has  rendered  it  famous.  Bonivard,  prior 
of  St.  Victor,  was  confined  here  from  1530  to  1536.  It  is 
now  used  as  an  arsenal. 


CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  Kingdom  but  not  in  State, 

My  next  is  in  mousetrap  but  not  in  bait. 

My  third  is  in  mourning  but  not  in  gloom, 

My  fourth  is  in  sepulclire  lmt  not  in  tomb, 

My  fifth  is  in  charcoal  but  not  in  wood, 

My  sixth  is  in  handsome  but  not  in  good, 

My  seventh  is  in  ribbon  but  not  in  tape, 

My  eighth  is  in  satin  but  not  in  crape, 

My  ninth  is  in  grouse  but  not  in  tea), 

My  lentil  is  in  shuffle  but  not  in  deal. 

My  eleventh  is  in  sovereign  but  not  in  king, 
My  twelfth  is  in  jerk  but  not  in  fling, 

My  thirteenth,  is  in  dungeon  but  not  in  jail. 
My  fourteenth  is  in  whirlwind  but.  not  in  gale. 
My  fifteenth  is  in  science  but  not  in  art. 

My  sixteenth  is  in  carriage  but  not  in  cart: 

If  the  letters  are  put  in  proper  place 
A  Shakspcarian  character  you  may  trace. 

RHOMBOID  PUZZLE. 


Across. 

1.  Sometimes  a  confirmation.  Some¬ 
times  a  prayer. 

2.  Level. 

3.  Certain  animals. 

4.  To  close. 


*  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 

»  *  *  * 

*  *  *  * 


Hattie  E.  M. — In  a  “magic  square”  every  column, 
horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  diagonal,  must  foot  up  to 
the  same  amount. 

P.  R.  W.  will  find  directions  for  a  “card  receiver”  (to 
hang  on  the  wall)  in  the  March  Number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  1817,  page  107. 


Downwards. 

1.  This  makes  men  mean. 

2.  A  pronoun. 

3.  A  woman’s  name. 

4.  The  life  of  a  newspaper. 

5.  A  trap. 

6.  An  adverb. 

7.  This  makes  ale  a  light  color. 


“Joe  Livingston”  sends  the  following  problem.  It 
is  not  difficult,  but  as  some  of  you  may  like  to  practice 
your  algebra  upon  it  I  give  it  place.  “  Twelve  persons 
buy  a  dinner  for  $12.  The  men  pay  $2  each  for  their 
dinner,  the  women  pay  50c.  each  for  their  dinner,  the 
children  pay  25c.  each  for  their  dinner.  '  Query :  How 
many  men,  how  many  women,  and  how  many  children 
were  there  ?  ” 

Below,  we  give  one  a  little  more  complicated : 

Two  friends  set  out  one  day  to  walk, 

A  had  some  miles  the  start ; 

A  took  five  steps  while  B  took  four, 

A  was  so  spry  and  smart. 

But  A’s  spry  steps  were  also  short, 

Three  equalled  two  of  B’s  ; 

So  when  B  travelled  thirty  miles, 

He’d  gained  the  space  with  ease. 

This  is  the  problem  now  to  solve, 

By  arithmetic  art ; 

When  A  and  B  set  out  to  walk, 

How  far  were  they  apart. 


SCIENTIFIC  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  part  of  the  atmosphere.  The  finals 
include  all  the  metals. 

1.  A  salt  which  is  spontaneously  generated  in  the  earth, 

2.  The  characteristic  designation  of  certain  micro¬ 
scopic  bodies. 

3.  A  crystalline  mineral  occurring  usually  in  prisms 
and  valued  for  its  polarizing  qualities. 

4.  A  metal  whose  salts  are  rose-colored. 

5.  Is  the  natural  slate  of  most  metals. 

6.  Was  formerly  used  for  finding  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 

7.  A  fungoid  vegetable  production  extensively  used  in 
medicine. 

8.  Certain  forms  of  ammonia  are  thus  called.  J.  A.  B. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

1.  Behead  and  curtail  a  color  and  leave  a  resinous 
substance. 

2.  Behead  and  curtail  a  small  animal  and  leave  a 
number. 

3.  Behead  and  curtail  a  basket  and  leave  a  small  animal. 

4.  Behead  and  curtail  a  plaintive  poem  and  leave  part 
of  the  body. 

5.  Behead  and  curtail  a  small  fruit  and  leave  a  quick, 

smart  blow.  Isola. 


Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  n.  E.  M.,  M. 
Arrowsmith,  C.  B.  R.  (the  second,  only,  who  answers  S. 
W.  W.’s  numerical  enigma),  T.  A.  C.,  Amy  F.,  Evangeline, 
S.  T.  T„  John  J.  C.,  and  E.  W.  E. 


ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Try  a  thin  plum.  2.  Find  no  gruel.  3.  Mrs.  Nip 
on  time.  4.  Entice  gallery.  5.  So  pour  music.  6.  G 
see  sober  rig.  7.  In  sad  cool  set.  8.  O  wise  mare.  9. 
Eject  a  Saul.  10.  Coined  beside. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzlc-ltox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  41  letters  : 

My  8.  29,  2,  17,  12,  13,  36,  22,  is  a  number. 

My  24,  35,  14.  37,  30,  11.  26,  is  severe. 

My  13,  4,  28,  30.  means  “  before.” 

My  12,  24,  28,  39,  31,  is  a  sylvan  god. 

My  18,  30,  13,  32,  10,  21,  is  a  Small  animal. 

My  23.  27.  34,  33.  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

My  9.  6,  41.  4,  22,  is  often  used  in  bunting. 

My  23,  19,  40,  8,  is  what  a  certain  bird  does. 

My  38.  25,  26.  4,  is  very  useful  in  cooking. 

My  36,  3,  28,  is  a  kind  of  fruit. 

My  5.  16,  15,  is  liked  by  most  children. 

My  23,  20.  8,  is  a  kind  of  dwelling. 

My  1,‘  7,  37,  is  a  mark. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  proverb. 

Walter  Simpers. 

ANAGRAMMATICAL  SQUARE  WORD. 

From  the  sentence  “  Sweet  nuns  soon  won,”  make 
four  words  of  four  letters  each,  that  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  square  word : 

Substitutions. 

(To  fill  the  second  blank,  change  one  letter  of  the 

word  that  fills  the  first  blank— e.  g.,  I  saw  a  -  fly 

from  the - of  the  hill. —  Crow ,  brow.) 

1.  - asked  the - to  bring  him  a  glass  of  water. 

•2.  She  spilled  some - on  to  her - dress. 

3.  He  saw  a - key  lying  in  the - . 

4.  I  am  going  to  — —  a  row  on  the - . 

5.  Is  it - that  that  is  a  maple - ? 

6.  The  poor - floundered  into  the - and  could 

not  get  out. 

CONCEALED  NAMES. 

1.  Madam,  you  are  losing  your  veil. 

2.  Do  you  remember  that  event? 

3.  Yes.  indeed,  it  was  well  ended. 

4.  That  man  bad  a  noble  presence. 

5.  Aye,  he  made  liars  tremble. 

6.  Every  word  he  spoke,  told  ! 

7.  Yes,  there  is  no  man  like  him. 

8.  Pshaw  1  I  have  met  them  many  a  time. 

9.  Oh  1  do  raise  that,  window. 

10.  In  France,  silks  may  be  bought  cheap. 

pi. 

Tashy  soulertonis  moldes  desep  lewl. 

CONCEALED  MAGAZINES  AND  PAPERS. 

1.  We  must  look  to  posterity  for  redress. 

2.  Mamma  has  sold  her  Alderney  cow. 

3.  Time  slips  away  very  quickly  when  one  is  happy. 

4.  Be  careful  never  to  oppress  the  poor. 

5.  The  cat  is  under  the  table. 

6.  This  is  a  char,  perhaps  you  will  like  it.  E.  P.  B. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 


Sunday  Acrostic. 
Israel— Red  Sea. 

I—  esacha  — U 
S—  ton  — E 
K — amotli  Gilea — D 
A—  hasueru  —  S 
E—  agl  — E 
L—  aodice  —A 


Square  Word. 


ANNA 

LEAD 

Charade.— Candidates. 
Hidden  Trees.— 1.  Fir.  2. 
Pine.  3.  Oak.  4.  Elm.  5.  Cedar. 

6.  Maple.  7.  Ash.  8.  Beech. 


Subtraction  and  Addition.— 1.  Account.  2.  Counter. 
3.  Tercel.  4.  Cellar.  5.  Largo.  6.  Go-by.  7.  By-wash.  8. 
Wash-bowl.  9.  Bowlder.  10.  Dermal. 


Easy  Numerical  Enigma.— Robert  E.  Lee. 


Syncopations.— l.  Hole— hoe.  2.  Fate— fat.  3.  Tale— ale. 
4.  Gor,  —ore.  5.  Steal— teal.  6.  Break— beak.  7.  Wren- 
wen.  8.  Grin— gin. 

Numerical  Enigma.— 

“’Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined.” 


Correspondents  will  save  time,  if  they  will  address 
their  letters  (to  Aunt  Sue)  to  Rowayton,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  from  July  to  December  of  this  year.  But  please 
remember  that  Aunt  Sue  is  not  Orange  Judd  Co.  ;  the 
latter  must  be  addressed  at  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Tine  Crrecia  Xtartlc  a,ud  How  It  is 
Canglst. 

Master  Charles  S.  H.,  of  Neb.,  and  others,  who  have 
heard  about  the  Green  Turtle,  would  like  to  know  how 
it  differs  from  the  turtles  they  have  caught,  and  other 
matters  concerning  it.  As  it  is  rarely  to  be  seen  very 
far  inland,  and  then  only  in  large  cities,  no  doubt  some 
account  of  it  will  interest  many.  The  tortoises  and 
turtles  all  agree  in  having  the  soft  parts  of  their  bodies 
covered  by  shells;  the  upper  shell  is  really  the  flattened 
ribs,  while  the  lower  corresponds  to  the  breast  bone  in 
other  animals.  They  reproduce  their  young  from  eggs, 
which  they  lay  in  holes  in  the  ground,  leaving  them  to 
be  hatched  without  their  care.  Naturalists  divide  these 
animals  into  groups  or  families,  according  to  certain 
differences  which  fit  them  for  various  modes  of  life.  One 
of  these  families,  called  Chelonians  (from  the  Greek 
word  for  turtle),  includes  those  that  live  in  the  sea  ;  as 
these  rarely  leave  the  water  except  to  lay  their  eggs,  they 
are  quite  different  in  several  respects  from  those  that 
live  on  land,  or  in  the  rivers.  Their  feet,  or  flippers,  and 
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CATCHING  TURTLES  ON  THE  COAST  OF  FLORIDA. 


other  parts,  are  well  adapted  to  the  “sea-faring  life” 
they  lead,  and  though  they  move  rapidly  in  the  water, 
they  are  exceedingly  clumsy,  indeed  almost  helpless  on 
land.  There  are  a  number  of  these  Sea  Turtles  besides 
the  one  called  Green,  some  of  them  growing  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  size;  some  live  on  other  ani¬ 
mals,  while  others,  like  the  Green 
Turtle,  feed  solely  upon  plants.  The 
smaller  engraving  will  give  you  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  turtle,  which  varies  in 
size  from  a  few  pounds  in  weight  up 
to  300  to  500  lbs.  or  more.  The  under 
part  of  this  turtle  is  white,  while  the 
upper  part  is  usually  a  light  brown  ; 
the  name  “  Green  ”  is  said  to  be  from 
the  color  of  the  fat,  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  animal  itself.  These  turtles 
are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  sea-board  cities,  where  they 
are  kept  in  tanks  of  salt  water,  and  fed 
upon  cabbage-leaves  and  other  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  Green  Turtle  belongs  to  the 
waters  of  the  warmer  parts  of  this 
Continent;  it  is  especially  abundant 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Florida;  now  and  then  one 
has  been  taken  in  the  waters  of 
New  York  Bay,  but  such  have  only 
strayed  or  drifted  from  home.  The 
flesh  of  this  turtle  is  by  many  much 
esteemed  as  food,  but  it  is  chiefly 
used  to  make  Green  Turtle  Soup.  The  turtles  are 
generally  caught  when  they  go  on  shore  to  lay  their 
eggs,  though  they  are  sometimes  taken  at  sea ;  we  have 
seen  the  great  fellows  fast  asleep  on  the  surface,  and 
when  waked  up  by  the  approach  of  the  steamer,  get  out 


of  the  way  in  a  lively  manner;  when  sleeping  thus, 
they  are  easily  caught  in  a  net.  The  large  engrav¬ 
ing,  given  above,  shows  how  the  turtle-hunters  catch 
them,  it  being  a  scene  taken  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
The  turtles  leave  the  water  on  moonlight  nights,  and 


after  carefully  looking  to  see  that  there  is  no  danger, 
slowly  crawl  about,  to  find  a  proper  place;  they  then,  by 
working  with  their  hind  flippers,  make  a  hole  in  the 
sand  about  two  feet  across,  and  each  deposits  about  200 
eggs.  Their  eggs,  like  those  of  our  land-tortoises,  have 


a  soft  parchment-like  shell,  with  a  little  dent  at  one  side; 
they  are  about  the  same  weight  as  a  hen’s  egg,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  as  food.  Though  the  turtle  neglects 
her  eggs,  she  is  very  careful  in  covering  them,  patting 
the  sand  down  upon  them  with  her  flippers  and  theD 
bringing  the  weight  of  her  body 
down  over  the  spot.  Though  very  shy 
when  they  first  leave  the  water,  when 
they  get  fairly  at.  work  at  their  nests 
they  do  not  care  for  the  presence  of 
strangers.  Then  is  the  hunters’  time  ; 
they  can  go  directly  up  to  the  turtles 
without  disturbing  them,  turn  them 
upon  their  backs,  and  they  are  caught. 
When  thrown  upon  its  back  this 
turtle  is  unable  to  turn  over ;  the  poor 
creature  is  quite  helpless,  and  must 
remain  until  it  is  carried  off.  It  re¬ 
quires  some  skill  to  turn  over  a  large 
turtle,  as  the  animal  makes  a  great 
struggle,  and  if  one  is  a  new  hand 
at  it,  he  is  very  likely  te  be  bruised 
by  blows  from  the  powerful  flip¬ 
pers,  or  be  blinded  by  the  showers  of 
sand  that  are  thrown  up  in  the  strug¬ 
gle.  The  turtle-hunters  have  pens 
placed  where  the  tide  will  flow  into 
them,  where  they  keep  great  numbers 
until  they  have  a  chance  to  send  them 
to  market.  A  great  many  are  sent 
to  Europe.  The  turtle  that  furnishes 
the  beautiful  shell  of  which  combs  and  ornamental  arti¬ 
cles  are  made,  is  found  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
The  great  Loggerhead  Turtle  is  sometimes  found  as  far 
north  as  Virginia;  when  full-grown  it  weighs  1,500  to 
1,000  lbs.,  but  is  of  little  use  except  for  the  oil  it  yields. 


THE  GREEN  TURTLE. 
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“CANDEE” 

PURE  GUM 

RUBBER  BOOTS. 


Being  free  from  adulterative  mix¬ 
tures,  will  give  longer  service  than 
common  Rubber  Boots.  Their  great 
popularity  lias  led  to  many  cheap 
imitations  having  a  Dull  Finish ,  hut 
this  season  the  Candee  Co.  will 
varnisli  their  Pure  Gum  Boots, 
distinguishing  them  from  their 
common  Boots  by  the  label  in  raised 
JSubber  letters  on  the  leg,  “Pure 
Gum.” 

The  varnisli  protects  the  Rubber 
from  the  ammonia  in  manures. 

These  Boots  have  the  “Candee’’ 
Patent  Heel  Irons,  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  heels  wearing  down  so 
quickly. 

They  also  have  the  “Candee” 
patent  Outside  Straps,  which 
are  more  convenient  and  durable 
than  the  flimsy  in¬ 
side  well  straps. 

Other  brands  of 
Rubber  Boots  cost 
the  dealers  a  trifle 
less  than  Candee— 
but  if  you  insist  on 
having  the  “  Candee 
worth. 


Boot,  you  will  get  your. full  money’s 


THE 

Only  Sensible  Shoe  for  Children 

Are  those  with  the  SILVER  or 

THE  <^>  BLACK  TIP  UPON  THEM. 

THEY  REDUCE  SHOE  BILLS  ONE- HALF. 

IMPORTED  DUTCH 

BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Priced  Catalogues  on  application  for  our  new 
importations  of  first-class 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  &c., 

NOW  READY  FOR  MAILING. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  A  CO.,  15  John  Street,  N.  Y. 

A  Charm  for  Your  Watch  Chain. 

Send  30  Cents  by  Mail,  or  Ask  your 
_ Watchmaker  for 

^ WEAR  OUT. 

The  Am.  Agriculturist  says:  “tVe  have  never  found  a 
watcli  It  would  not  fit." 

Send  25c.  for  The  Hew  Automatic  Eye  Glass  Holder.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St..  N.  Y. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878  AND  1870. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
witli  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABl/E  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL.  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  Sc  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

W.  A  DROWN  l  C0„ 


Manufacturer!  of 


UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS, 

No.  246  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Warerooms 
in  New  York,  498  &  506  Broadway. 


sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  flree. 

M.  SPENCER,  112  Washington  8L.  Boston,  Maas, 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW! 

TO 

THE  METHODIST. 

The  Best,  Brightest,  and  Cheapest  of  the  Methodist  Weeklies. 

Only  Two  Dollars  a  Year. 

20  cents  additional  for  postage. 

Those  subscribing  now  for  1879,  will  receive  the  rest  of 
this  year  Free.  Specimen  Copies  will  he  furnished  free  on 
receipt  of  a  3c.  postage  stamp— to  prepay  postage  on  same. 

Any  person  who  will  send  Twelve  Dollars  to  the  Methodist, 
will  he  entitled  to  5  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  paper  and  a 
Copy  of 

WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY, 

Latest  and  Best  Edition. 

Containing  1,840  pages  and  over  3,000  engravings,  price  $12. 

Send  funds  for  subscriptions  in  Registered  Letter,  P.  O. 
Money  Order,  or  Check.  Address 

H.  W.  DOUGLAS  Publisher, 

15  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


“Spoons  received  to-day.  Am  well  pleased  with  them. 
Enclosed  find  $13  for  a  new  order."— Mbs.  S.  F.  Matthews, 
Salem,  Mass. 

“  The  Silverware  received,  and  it  gives  great  satisfaction. 
Please  send  following  order.”— Mbs.  Pabkee  Emeeson, 
Newton,  Mass. 

“  The  dozen  Forks  you  sent  In  May  received  in  due  time, 
and  gave  satisfaction.  Enclosed  find  $12  for  the  following 
articles.  ’— July  1st.— Nancy  S.  Bubnham,  Auburn.  N.  II. 

“  Teaspoons  received  and  give  so  much  satisfaction  that  I 
enclose  Postal  Order  for  $5.50  for  more  of  your  goods.”— 
Mbs.  J.  T.  Mtjlcahe,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

“  Teaspoons  received,  and  satisfactory.  Please  send  one 
set  each  Table  Knives,  Forks,  and  Spoons.”— Rev.  A.  J. 
Staffobd,  Bishopville,  S.  C. 

“  Y ours  of  J une  18th,  with  the  Knives,  Forks,  and  Spoons, 
received  in  due  time,  and  am  well  pleased  with  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Enclosed  find  $20,  which  myself  and  neighbors  send 
for  the  following  articles.” — Mbs.  L.  Lewis,  Camp  Baker, 
Montana. 

REVISED  PRICE  JLIST 
sent  post-paid  for  these  prices. 

lSet  of  6  Teaspoons 85c. ,  two  sets . $1  50 

1  Set  of  6  Table-spoons $1.75,  two  sets . 3  25 

1  Set  of  6  Table-forks $1.75,  two  sets .  3  25 

1  Set  of  6  Dinner  Knives.. .  $2.50,  two  sets. .  .  4  50 

1  Set  of  6  Dessert  Knives..  .$2.25,  two  sets .  4  25 

Butter  Knives  40  cents  to  $1.50  each. 

All  onr  goods  are  A  No.  1  Plated  Ware  on  finest  White 
“  Alfenlde  Steel  ino  brass  or  German  Silver),  and  the 
above  testimonials,  with  hundreds  of  others,  show  the  favor 
with  which  they  are  held.  Send  Money  Orders  or  Regis¬ 
tered  Letters. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SILVER  PLATE  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

SOLICITED  BY 

HEYLMUN  Sc  KANE, 

ATTOBNEYS  AT  LAW, 

510  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOOK  WELL  TO  YOUR 

1  -  ■  4  u  2 


HORSE’S  FEET. 

This  drawing  shows  how  many  horses  are  made  lame  and 
permanently  injured  by  the  use  of  the  cold-cut  and  sheared 
pointed  nails.  This  process  of  manufacture  produces 
lamination,  causing  the  iron  to  form  In  layers,  and  when 
driven  Into  the  foot  the  horny  fibres  of  which  the  hoof  is 
composed  cause  the  nail  to  separate  at  the  point,  and  one 
portion  passes  into  the  foot. 

It  requires  but  little  observation  and  reflection,  one 
would  think,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to  the  kind  of 
nails  to  be  used,  whether  a  mangled  piece  of  iron,  rendered 
dangebous  by  the  Cold- Bolling  and  Shearing  process,  and 
liable  to  sliver  in  driving,  thus, 


or  one  made  from  the  rod  at  a  welding  heat,  where  all  the 
fibres  remain  intact,  and  a  perfect  oneness  maintained,  and 
which  being  pointed  by  the  hammer  renders  such  an  acci¬ 
dent  as  slivering  utterly  impossible. 

“  The  Hot-foraing  process  Is  the  only  sure  man¬ 
ner  of  making  a  true  driving  and  safe  nail. 

REV.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY, 

Golden  Rule,  October  31, 1877.” 

“  After  long  usage,  can  safely  recommend  to  all  owners  of 
track  and  light-harness  horses  your  Hot-Forged  Horse  Shoe 
Hails.  I  consider  all  sheared  nails  unsafe  for  shoeing. 

Respectfully  yours,  BUDD  DOBLE.” 

Tlie  only  Hot-Drawn  and  Hammor- 
Pointed  Horse-Slioe  Nail  In  the  World 

that  is  not  cut ,  clipped,  or  sheared  upon  the  point,  and  will 
not  split  in  driving,  is  made  by  the 

PDTMM  MIL  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


TEAS 


This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  sunply  consumers  only 
throughout  the  United  States 
with  PURE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  before  known,  on  the  mutu¬ 
al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  New  Trice-List. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5509.  No.  8  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


EVERY  FARMER  nTstX 

thing.  The  Truss  Fence.  See  advertisement  on  page  397. 


LIQUID  PAINTS. 

These  Paint*  are  In  every  respect  st,r  etlv  first-class,  and  second  to  no  others  ever  produced  in  purity,  rich¬ 
ness  and  permanency  of  color,  and  beauty  oi' finish.  They  are  prepared  ready  for  the  brush  in  sixteen  newest 
shades  and  standard  colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of  dwellings  and  all  classes  of  buildings,  Inside 
and  out,  and  for  all  purposes  where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required,  and,  covering  body  and  durability 
considered,  they  are  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  best  White  Lead  or  any  other  kind  of  paint  now  in  use. 

Z?r  The  Contract  for  Supplying  Paints  for  the  Metropolitan  Elevate  /  Railroad  of  New  York  City  was 
Awarded  to  us.  This  is  the  largest  contract  ever  made  for  painting  any  single  structure  in  this  country. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT. — Brown  and  gray  and  buff,  for  tin  and  shingle  roofs,  iron  work, 
agricultural  implements,  fences,  out-buildings.  &c.  We  guarantee  this  to  be  a  better  article  than  has  ever  before 
been  offered  to  the  public  for  similar  purposes. 

tS~  The  largest  area  of  tin  roof  in  the  world  ( the  Permanent  Exhibition  Building  at  Philadelphia') .  which 
was  in  very  leaky  condition,  has  been  painted  and  restored  with  this  Paint  where  all  others  had  failed. 

ASBESTOS  FIRE-PROOF  PAINT.  — White  or  light  tints;  for  the  protection  of  inside 

rk  of  Factories.  Bridges.  Boiler  Rooms,  and  other  wooden  structures  in  danger  of  ignition  from  sparks, 


work  of  Factories,  Bridges,  Boiler  Rooms,  and  other  wooden  structures 
cinders,  or  flames. 

Nearly  jive  acres  of  wood  work  in  the  two  immense  dry  goods  stores  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  d  Co., 

'  "  York  City  .  — 

with  White  Fibk-Pkoof  Coating.  For  steep  or  flat  roofs,  the  handsomest, 
coolest,  most  durable,  and  only  reliable  portable  Roofiug  made.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied  by  any  one.  Costs  only  half  as  much  as  tin. 

The  most  durable,  ef- 


of  New  York  City,  are  protected  with  this  paint. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING 


ASBESTOS  STEAM  PIPE  AND  BOILER  COVERINGS.  fective,  and  economical 

_  _ appliances  known  for 

preventing  Radiation  of  Heat;  will  save  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  fuel. 

Asbestos  Steam  Packing,  Fire  and  Water-Proof  Sheathings, 
Coatings,  Cements,  See. 

All  these  materials  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  are  suitable  for  all  climates,  and  can  be  easily  applied  by 
any  one.  Liberal  inducements  to  Local  Salesmen,  General  Merchants,  and  Large  Consumers. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  PRICE  LISTS,  ETC. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M’F’G  CO.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Also  for  sale  bv  PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH.  416  Arch  St.;  SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH,  5  First  St. ;  C.  A. 
PARKER  &  CO.,  New  Orleans. 
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and 

SMAMi  FRUITS. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
illustrated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept.  1st.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  Ten  Cents;  regular 
customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712.  34 Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Bulbous  Roots. 

On r  New  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  DUTCH  BULBS,  PLANTS 
and  S31ALL  FRUITS,  beauti- 
fullv  Illustrated,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  It 
contains  a  complete  list  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed 
I,ist  will  be  found  replete  with  the 
best  strains  of  Primula,  Calceolaria, 
Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple  Geranium, 
and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of  new 
crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila. 

Bowditch’s  figs 

DUTCH  BULBS. 

Hyacinths,  15c. ;  Tulips,  6c.;  Crocus,  2c.;  Lilies,  15c.;  Oxalis, 
12c. ;  Cyclamen,  15c. ;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  6c.,  &c. 

HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Geraniums,  8c. ;  Smilax,  10c. ;  Fuchsias.  10c. ;  Heliotropes, 
6c.;  Primroses,  15c. ;  Ivies,  12c. ;  Ageratum,  6c. ; 
Azaleas,  15c. ;  Begonias,  10c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Forwarded  by  Mail  or  Exprris, 

Send  for  condensed  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH.  645  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOWDITCH,  THii  FLORIST. 


FORTHE  HOUSE 


IWY  BULB  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  all 
Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and  for 
Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just  published  and  sent  tree 
to  all.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  Seed. 


PURE  AND 
19  RELIABLE. 

“  True  ”  Jersey  Early  Wakefield, 
“Henderson’s”  Early  Summer, 
“Newark”  Early  Elat  Dutch, 
“Excelsior”  Large  Flat  Dutch,  and 
“Perfection”  Drumhead  Savoy. 

Grown  from  perfect  heads,  carefully  selected,  and 
warranted  first-class  in  every  particular.  For  sale  to 
dealers  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Price  circulars  free. 
Address  FRANCIS  BRILL,  Seed-H rower, 

_ _ Mattitiick,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  RARE 

PLANTS  and  FRUIT  TREES, 

DUTCH  BULBS,  &c., 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMON,  8  VARIETIES. 

NewPears;New  Peaches;  New  Cherries,  &c.,  with  a  large 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS— Large  Importations,  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.— Hot- 
Honse  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  a  rich  collection,  well  grown. 
All  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington.  D.  C, 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  LAWN. 

Specialties:  Japanese  Persimmon,  Magnolias, 
Rhododendrons,  Hardy  and  Chinese 
Azaleas,  Roses,  ami  Camellias. 

An  immense  collection  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees'  and 
Shrubs,  All  the  very  latest 
novelties.  Price-list  free ;  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  10  cts. 
PARSONS  &  SONS  CO., 

(Limited.) 
KISSENA  NURSERIES, 

Flushing,  N.  T. 


Peach  and  Pear  Trees — a  large  stock. 


Other  trees  and  plants  in  full  supply. 
New  Brunswick  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


Edwin  Allen. 


WINTER  FLOWERS! 

FOR  PARLOR  OR  GREENHOUSE. 

For  $  |  .00  we  will  send,  free  by  mail,  either  of  the  g 
below- named  collections,  all  distinct  varieties  :  1 

8  Tea  Roses,  or  8  Begonias,  or  8  Carnations,  or  8  Pinks. 

8  Chrysanthemums,  or  8  Heliotropes,  or  6  Abutllons. 

4  Double  Camellias,  or  4  Azaleas,  or  6  Bouvardias. 

8  Stevias  or  Eupatoriums,  or  8  Fuchsias,  or  8  Violets. 

12  Pansies,  or  8  Forget-me-nots,  or  4  Poinsettias. 

6  Ferns,  or  8  Mosses,  or  4  Marantas(for  Wardian  Cases). 

4  Palms,  or  4  Crotons,  or  2  Dracenas,  or  4  Fancy  Begonias.  I 
1 2  Scarcer  Gr’nhouse  Plants,  or  10  Hyacinths,  or  50  Crocus.  | 
50  Snowdrops,  or  12  Jonquils,  or  20  Tulips,  or  6 Lilies. 

8  Pearl  Tuberoses,  or  4  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  or  20  Oxalis. 

10  Roman  Hyacinths. 

Or  by  EXPRESS,  buyer  to  pay  charges: 

Any  3  collections  for  $2 ;  5  for  $3  ;  9  for  $5  ;  or  the  full  I 
collection  of  350. varieties  of  Plants  and  Bulbs — sufficient  to  j 
stock  a  greenhouse  and  garden — for  $  18,  to  which  our  book,  I 
“  Gardening  for  Pleasure,”  and  Catalogue  [value  $1.75]  J 
will  be  added. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


ROSES  for  the  MILLION. 

Everblooming,  assorted  colors,  14  by  mail  lor  $1.10. 

GERANIUMS. 

Best  sorts,  single  and  double.  Bishop  Wood,  Asa  Gray, 
G.  Mangilli,  Jno.  Salter.  Mattoon,  Harry  King,  &c.  14  by 
mail  for  $1.10.  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  III. 

CHOICE  PLANTS  AND  FIXE  l’LOH'EU  ^SEKDS, 


ATTENTION,  FLORISTS. 

We  offer  for  the  next  sixty  days,  10.000  Strong  Pot-grown 
Roses,  suitable  for  winter  forcing:.  Prices— 3  in  Pots.  $8.00 
per  100  ;  $6:>  per  M.  4  in  Pots,  $12.50  per  100.  5  in  Pots,  $20.00 
ner  100.  Our  list  includes  Safrano,  Bon  Silene,  Bella,  Count 
La  Cartli,  Isabella  Sprunt,  and  many  oilier  varieties.  We 
have  a  large  Stock  ot  white  Carnations,  and  Winter  Bloom¬ 
ing  Plants,  at  low  rates.  Carnations,  strong,  at  $10.00  per  100. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue. 

J.  C.  M.  CORNELL  &  CO.,  Jacksonville,  Ills. 


75,000  PEACII  TREES. 

Over  50 best  varieties  ;  aline  lot  of  Wilson  Blackberry,  also 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  all  small  Fruit  Plants  and  Vines. 
Apple.  Pear,  and  all  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Seedlings, 
&c„  at  bard  time  prices.  Order  direct  from  theNursery.  So 
travelling  agents.  Address  for  Circular, 

(  HAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 
Hightstown  Nurseries,  Might. Gown,  N.  J. 


1  DAB  Peach  Trees  of  extra  quality.  Millio 
IJvjVUV  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Vines, and  Plants. 


illions  of 
Great 

American.  Crescent,  and  Sharpless  Seedling  Strawberry. 
Pure,  at  the  lowest  market  rates.  Price  List  free. 

Address  J.  PEIIKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SA  LE— 3  and  4  year  St.  Pear,  5  to  7  ft.,  $18  per  100. 

1  year  St.  Pear,  Koot-grafted,  6  to  9  inch.,  $30  per  M.  10 
to  23  inch..  $40  per  M.  Catalogue  free. 

HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pear  Trees  for  the  Million. 

Largest  stock  in  the  West.  Splendid  quality — carefully 
selected,  carefully  dug,  carefully  packed  to  go  safely  any 
dtsiance.  A  full  assortment  of  Apples,  Cherries,  plums. 
Peaches,  Quinces,  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  loses,  etc.,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 
Price-list  mailed  to  applicants. 

R.  G.  HANFORD  &  SON, 
Colmnbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Onto. 

FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 

STANDARD  PEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Send  stamp  for  Trade  List.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.  OIOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 


BEAUT  iFUL  FLOW ERS 


|JF»  will  send  tree  by  mail  and  guarantee  their 
J  safe  arrival  in  good  condition ,  our  choice ,  i 
1 7  Fine  Hyacinth  Bulbs  for  -  $1  -00) 

|or  20  Fine  Tulip  Bull  s  for  -  -  $1.00 

lor  1 0  Fine  Tulip  and  3  Hyacinth  Bulbs  for  $1 .09 
■or  8  Roses,  Fine  Winter-blooming,  for  $1.0q 
■or  3  Roses,3  Carnations  A  3  Bouvardias  $1.09, 
Eor  8  Fine  Geraniums,  8  sorts,  for  -  $I.09i 

lor  3  Camellia  Japonicas,  3  sorts  for  -  $1,008 

|or  6  Carnations,  6  sorts,  for  -  -  $1.00§ 

Bor  8  Grape  Vines,  8  sorts,  for  -  -  $1,001 

lor  lO  Currant  Bushes,  3  sorts  for  -  $1.00! 

[or  20  Raspberry  Plants,  4  sorts  for  -  $.100! 

lor  50  Strawberry  Plants,  5  sorts  for  -  $1.00j| 
Hundreds  of  Other  Things  Cheap. 
For  your  choice  of  varieties  see  Catalogues 
■mailed  free  to  all  who  apply-  We  also  offer! 
an  immense  stock  ot  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs  etc. 

25th  Year ,  15  Greenhouses,  400  Acres, 
STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


Ylherry  Currants  only.— Selected  plants,  $45.00  per 

Ly  i,ooi).  -  ~  "  -  * . . 


year  old,  $60.00. 


As^  they  run,  $35.00.  Small^lants,  $25.00VrTwo- 


,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


AETICHOKES 

Red  Brazlllian  and  White  French  Varieties,  cheapest  hog 
food  known.  Send  for  Circular.  E.  F.  BROCKWAY, 
Ainsworth,  Iowa.  Say  you  saw  this  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 


HEW  GRAPES. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  two  new  seedling 
Grapes,  originated  by  us  from  seed  some  twelve  years  ago, 
Monroe,  a  Black  Grape,  ripening  about  same  time  as  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific.  Rochester,  a  purple  Grape,  ripening  here 
'  -  -  -  •  ir8  gfvi  . 


about  1st  September.  Circulars  giving  full 
prices  on  application. 


description  and 


Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  <fcc.  Wholesale  rates 
Very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  .and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fretlonia,  N.  Y. 


and  SMALL  FRUITS.  Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 


BUSII BERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


The  Coming  Raspberry. 

Pride  ~  Hudson 


Awarded  the  “  First  Prize”  by  the  Boston  Horticultural 
Society.  See  Sept.  No.  Am.  Agriculturist,  page  356. 

Also,  all  the  oilier  small  fruit  plants  in  perfection. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue.  Address, 

ETQ  TJtfAT  Cornwall-on-tlic-Ilud- 
•  “  •  AwvAJy  son,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2  A  Afl  ADA  GENUINE  BERRY  PLANTS; 

I  II  III  1  [  I  1 1  B  Packing  free.  Strawberries,  Wilson 
tUUU'UuU  Albany,  Chas.  Downing,  Monarch  of 
West,  and  other  sorts,  $2  per  1,000 ;  Great  American,  Cres¬ 
cent  Seedling,  $10  per  1,000  ;  35  other  varieties,  new  and  old, 
prices  too  low  to  print  here.  Brandywine  Raspberry,  $8  per 
1,000 ;  15  other  sorts,  new  and  old.  Wilson  Early  Black¬ 
berry,  $10  per  1,000  ;  7  other  sorts.  Asparagus  Roots,  $2.50 
per  1,000;  Currants,  Grapes,  Peach  Trees,  etc.,  etc.,  bottom 

Juices.  Special  rates  on  $5  and  $10  orders.  See  new  Cata- 
ogue,  now  readv.  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

AN  IMMENSE  STOCK 

of  Crescent  Seedling  and  Great  American  Straw- 
b'  rry  Plants  for  sale  at  bottom  prices.  Also,  Wilson 
Albany,  Chas.  Downing,  and  Kentucky.  Plants  at 
$2.00  per  M.  N.  P.  BROOKS, 

Brlcksburg  Nurseries,  Bricksburg,  N.  J. 

CRESCENT  SEEDLING 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Parmlees  Crescent  Seedling  stands  without  a  rival.  Tills 
Is  the  third  successive  season  this  berry  bus  produced  fifteen 
thousand  quarts  per  acre  of  lruit  that  readily  sells  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Wilson,  from  two  cents  to  eight,  and  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  Single  dozen  plants  sold  in  spring  of  ’77,  this  season, 
lias  produced  from  one  to  two  hundred  quai  ls.  In  one  case 
twenty-five  plants  produced  four  hundred  quarts.  Always 
be  sure  and  get  the  genuine  stock,  as  there  are  ten  thousand 
spurious  ill  circulation  where  there  is  one  hundred  genuine. 

H.  H.  SMITH,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


Forest  Rose  Strawberry  Plants 

BY  AND  FOR  THE  MILLIONS 

Ready  now,  from  the  original  plantation.  Per  doz.  $1.00; 
100,  $3.00 ;  1,000,  $25.00  ;  5,000,  $100 ;  10,000,  $175.  Also,  Gregg 
Raspberries.  Send  for  Price  List  for  Fruit,  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Small  Fruit,  etc. 

LEO  WELTZ,  Wilmington,  O. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY 

nrr  i  T>  T)T  T7GC  The  largest,  best  flavored, 
[3JtLiYXl)X  AJiCikJiJ*  and  most  productive  berry 
over  produced.  Berrv  raised  witli  ordinary  culture  from 
plants  set  in  Sept  12X  in.  in  circumference  (weight  2 y,  oz.), 
and  on  the  same  fruit  stem  four  others  from  the  size  of  a 
hickory-nut  to  liiat  of  a  walnut.  See  sworn  statement  and 
recommendations  in  my  circular,  which  is  free  to  all  sending 
their  name  on  a  postal  card.  Address 

J.  L.  DILLON,  Florist,  Bloomsbnrg,  Pa. 

Great  American  strawberry  Plants,  Potied  and 

common  runners.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  best  method 
of  culture,  to  WM.  L.  Richards.  22  Brill  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Sharpless  Strawberry. 

What  Ellwanger  &  Barry  say  of  it “  This  variety  (origi¬ 
nating  in  Catawissa,  Pa„)  having  fruited  with  us  several 
seasons,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  the 
Largest  and  Best  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  F.  F.  MERGE  RON,  Catawissa,  Pa. 
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SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST  FOR 

MARKET  6AMDEMH  R8 


AND 


FLORISTS. 


Sent  free  on  application, 


Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists, 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Our  Hew  Seedling  Raspberry 

HENRIETTA 

Has  the  past  season  more  than  sustained  Its  reputation  as 
being  the 

LARGEST  RED  RASPBERRY 
in  the  country,  having  produced  berries  1%  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Descriptive  Circular  of  this  and  other  choice  varieties, 
such  as  Gregg,  New  Rochelle.  Brandywine,  Pride  of  Hud¬ 
son.  Norwalk  Seedling.  Caroline,  etc. 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

A  fine  stock  of  all  the  leading  Blackberries,  Currants, 
Grapes,  etc.  Strong  plants,  true  to  name,  at  fair  prices. 

G.  II.  &  J.  W.  HALE, 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

PR'sdToF  THE  HUDSON 

Received  “  First  Prize  ”  as  best  Red  Raspberry  from 
Boston  Horticultural  Society,  June  20th  1878. 

See  Cnt  actual  size  in  our  Catalogue. 


stock,  both  fruit  and  ornamental.  Send  for  price 
Two  New  Gooseberries. 

FERRIS,  RINA  HI)  &  CO,, 
Dutchess  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment. 

385  «Si  387  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

ILSON  BLACKBERRY,  Reliance  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
SAMUEL  C.  DeCOU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J, 


w 


A  A  VI?  Ik  "D  S  I  Among  Small  Fruits.  Send  for 
JL  JlU  XjL  XU  kJ  |  Catalogue  of  best  hardy  varie¬ 
ties},  WM.  ~  ‘  ~ . 


PARRY,  Clnnaminson,  N.  J. 


La  Porte  is  the  home  of  the  Snyder  Blackberry.  Pure 
plants  and  other  small  fruit  plants  at  lowest  prices. 
Also  Rea’s  Mammoth  Quinces,  very  low.  For  list 
address  STEc-LE  BUG  iilEus,  La  Forte,  Ind. 

West  Jersey  Nurseries,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

GIBSON  &  BENNETT. 

100.000  Felton’s  Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  Raspberry. 
200,000  Cinderella  and  Continental  Strawberry  Plants,  direct 
from  the  original  stalk!  Eg”  Millions  of  other  Plants, 
Trees,  etc.  tar”  New  descriptive  Circular  now  ready. 

WANTED!  WANTED !! 

From  5,000  to  10,000  Customers,  or  enough  to  buy 
our  SPLENDID  and  LARGE  stock  of  Nursery-grown 
trees,  vines,  etc.,  etc.,  consisting  in  part  of 

125,000  Apple  Trees,  8  to  5  years  old. 
25,060  Crab  Apple,  2  to  4  years  old. 
S5,0O0  Peach  Trees,  1  year  old. 

20,000  Cherry  Trees,  2  to  S  years  old. 
25,000  Pear  Trees,  2  to  5  years  old. 
100,000  Currants,  1  to  2  years  old. 

Plum,  Apricots,  Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape-vines,  and  all 
kinds  of  small  fruit  plants.  Forest  and  Evergreen  trees  in 
large  quantities. 

500,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years. 
20,000  Cherry  Seedlings,  1  year. 

50,000  Maple  Seedlings,  land 2 years. 
(Sugar,  Sycamore,  Norway,  and  Silver-leaf.)  Also  100,- 
000  La  Versailles  and  Cherry  Currant  Cuttings, 
from  nursery-growu  plants. 

The  above  stock  is  all  clean,  thrifty,  young,  and  of  fine 
size  for  immediate  transplanting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  customers.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

TREES.. 

Immense  assortment.  Unequalled  facilities  for  furnish¬ 
ing  Agents  and  Dealers.  Correspond  before  buying  your 
fall  stock.  New  Catalogue  gratis.  Address 

W.  F.  BAIRD,  (Trustee), 

Bloomington  (Phoenix)  Nursery, 

BLOOMINGTON,  Ill. 


It  ft  e  e  si 

We  offer  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  etc.,  at  low  j 
j  prices,  a  very  large  stock  of  well-grown  and  thrifty  I 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  PEARS, 
STANDARD  PLUMS, 

Standard  CHERRIES,  sweet  and  sour, 
CRAPE  VINES,  CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  QUINCES, 

RASPBERRIES.! 
Large  Stock  of  ORNAMENTAL! 
| TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  POSES. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva  Nursery, 

I  Established  1846.  Geneva,  N'.  Y. 


NEW  PEACHES. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  offering,  this  fall,  a  few  trees  of 
the  following  New  Peaches  : 

Waterloo.— Remarkable  among  early  peaches  for  Its 
size  and  beauty.  It  has  borne  two  years,  and  proved  larger 
and  earlier  than  either  Alexander  or  Amsden. 

Conklins:.— A  superb  yellow-fleshed  peach,  ripening 
about  a  week  after  Crawford’s  Early. 

Circulars  giving  full  descriptions  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Price  $2  per  tree.  Address 

Eilwanger  <&,  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


200,000 

Budded  on  best  French  Quince  Stocks,  and  of  prime  quality. 
Thelaigest  and  best  stock  in  the  United  States.  Assort¬ 
ment  large  and  complete.  Best  market  sorts.  Prices  low 
bv  hundred  or  thousand.  “  Dwarf  Pears ;  their  Culture  and 
Management,”  mailed  free  to  ai  ” 


to  applicants.  Address 
R.  G.  HANFORD  &  SON 
Colnmbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


APPLE,  “CHERRY,”  PEACH,  AND  PLUM 

TREES. 

LARGE  MAPLES,  “EVERGREENS,”  Etc. 

At  low  rates.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

Address  Geo.  Achelis,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


>0,000  Fruit, 

1250,000  Evergreen*. 
■"WROOO  Greenhouse, 
Bedding  Plants, 
Catalogues  Free.  22dYe&r  400  Acre*.  13  Greenhouses. 

8X0BRS,  HARRISON  &  C0,»  Pluses ville^,  Oii* 


T  BEES 


HEIKES  NURSERIES 

Are  prepared  to  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  fall  of  1878.  on  Apples, 
Crab  Apples,  Tetofsky,  Haas,  Pewau- 
kee,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries.  and  a  general  Nursery  Stock. 

We  respectfully  solicit  correspond¬ 
ence. 

The  Heikes  Nurseries  Co., 
Dayton,  O.  . 


BEST  INVESTMENT  AFTER  ALL. 

Country  Seats  and  Farms  of  all  sizes,  for  sale,  on  the  North 
Denn.  R.  JR.,  near  Philadelphia.  Prices  low,  and  easy  terms. 
Nddress  N.  GUILBERT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

Hi‘>i  i ims— ■MMuiiunn^—— a—m—i™ 

For  SI. 00  we  will  send  by  mail, 
post-paid,  and  their  safe  arrival 
guaranteed,  the  following  bulbs, 
plants,  &c. : 


4  Tulips,  2  Crocus,  2  Hyacinths, 
2  Oxalis,  1  Amaryllas,  1  Ranuncu¬ 
lus,  1  Calla,  1  Carnation,  (large), 
X  Ivy,  and  12  beautiful  cards  with 
your  name. 

ROB’T  LEWIS, 

Hope  Hill  Gardens, 
Name  paper.  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


KST  FRIENDS!  If  yon  are  in  any  way  Interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  Journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  “POULTRY  WORLD,” 

Hart  ford.  Conn.,  Is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent. 
Yol.  7  begins  J anuary,  1878.  Order  the  best  of  poulfrv  month¬ 
lies.  It  is  original,  fresh,  and  practical,  always.  $1.25  a  year. 
Only  75  cents  <-xt  ra  gives  every  subscriber  12  Splendid 
Fowl  Chroinos,  annually!  Every  poultryman  should 
have  this  excellent  Monthly.  Now  Is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1878 ! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 
also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  (52  numbers;  post  paid.  Or,  both 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Conn. 

(CAMPAIGN  OF  1879.) 

New  Champion  Reaper. 

Operated  by  the  same  marvelous  movement  which 
has  made  Hie  NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER  such  a 
wonderful  success. 

vw  Do  not  purchase  a  Reaper  or  Mower  until  yon  have 
examined  the  NEW  CHAMPION. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelley,  The  Cham¬ 
pion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co . 
Springfield,  O. ;  and  The  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  TreeB,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling.  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  he  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER 

BECAUSE  THE  BEST. 

PREMIUM  BONE 

Grows  WHEAT  and  GRASS,  equal  to  manure, 

at  Half  the  Cost,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

Farmers!  !  Send  questions  on  l’ostal  Cara  to  EXCELSIOR 
FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Salem,  Ohio.  Circulars  Free. 


THE  DIN8EE  &  CONARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING  -  - 


\ 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  $1 ;  12  for  $2  §  19  for  $3  5  26  for 
$*S  35  for  $5  ;  75  for  $10 ;  XOO  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 

THE  DINOEE  &  CONARD  GO., 

Rose-Growers,  West  Grove.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants 
100  Crescent  Seedling 
100  Cumberl’d  Triumph 
100  Monarch  of  West 
XOO  Bovden’s  Thirty 
100  Wilson’s  Albany 
Blackberry  Plants 
85  Klttai  inny 
85  Dorchester 
85  Wilson’s  Early 
35  Lawton’s 


Either  kind 
postpaid 
for  SI. OO 
Lapham 
&  Anthony 
Clayton,  Del 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 
Free. 

The  Dollar 
Nursery. 


Raspberry  Plants 

50  Brandywine  Itud 
35  Delaware  lied 
25  Herstine  lied 
50  Mam.  Cluster 
GRAPE  VINES 
15  Concord 
12  Hartford  Prolific 
6  Martha  White 
Currant  Plants 
15  Versailles 


FAIil 

e.  p.  hoi 


Is  by  far  the  best  time  to  set  out 
RASPBERRY, 

CURRANT, 

GOOSEBERRY,  anil 
BLACKBERRY  PLANTS. 

Has  a  very  fine  and  varied 
stock,  true  to  name. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 
E.  P.  ROE, 

_  CornwnlI-on-Huds«m. 

AN  “A.  1”  REVOLVER  FOR  $2.50.' 

THE  ALEXIS  (Russian  Model). 

It  Ss  the  most  extraordinary 
bargain  ever  offered  in  the 
Gun  line,  Fullniickel  silver/ 
plate,  ^  shot,  self-revol¬ 
ving  cylinder?  wgt.9  IB 
oz.,  using1  extra  long 
Rifle  Cartridges,  and 
will  hill  at  X©©  yards. 


These  Revolvers  were 
maufPby  the  largest  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  the  United  ' 

State*  for  a  leading-  firm 
in  Russia,  and  were  part  of 
the  largest  contract  ever 
placed  in  this  country  f 
Fire-Arms.  They 
cost  over  ^6  apiece 
to  make,  and  tho 
engraving  on  each 
one  is  worth  $2.00. 

We  have  bought  at  forced 
sale  the  entire  lot  for  less 
than  the  stock  alone  cost. 

They  are  made  on  honor , 
the  engraving  is  the  finest 
ever  seen  in  this  country, 
and  the  workmanship  la 
equal  to  a  COLT,  which  it 
equals  in  every  respect. 

The  stocks  are  13 bony, 
tho  most  expensive  wood  that 
could  be  used.  The  metal  is  finest 
English  steel,  the  barrel  being  oc¬ 
tagon  and  superbly  rifled  its  en¬ 
tire  length;  the  cylinder  is  fluted,  as 
shown,  in  cut.  The  shapo  of  this  Revol¬ 
ver  is  what  is  called  tho  New  Russian 
Model  (similar  to  Smith  &  Wesson,  38 
calibre,  N.  M.),  giving  a  firm  grip  in 
tho  hand,  preventing  the  Revolver’s  throw¬ 
ing  up,  and  producing  elegant  shooting  at 
long  range.  This  Revolver  weighs  13  oz.e 
baving  an  extra  heavy  and  very  long  barrel, 

Vreatly  enhancing  its  value  as  a  target  pistol. 

We  guarantee  more  than  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  every  instance,  and  a  better  Re¬ 
volver  than  $10  will  buy  elsewhere,  aitd  we  will 
refund  the  money  in  every  instance  where  our 
representation  is  at  fault.  Every  one  should  own 
a  good  Revolver,  and  this  opportunity  will  nev¬ 
er  occur  again.  We  will  send  this  Revol¬ 
ver  C.  O.  D.,  with  privil  ege  of  examination  at  the  express  ©file®, 
to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  receipt  of  $1,  which 
will  be  deducted  from  the  bill;  or  we  will,  when  the  cash  In 
full  comes  with  order,  give  free  a  box  of  extra  long  target 
cartridges.  ( The  fact  that  this  Revolver  uses  the  extra  long  Rifle 
cartridge  makes  it  doubly  valuable ,  and  places  it  far  ahead  of 
all  similar  ones  in  the  market.)  We  will  svnd  it  by  mail  to  any 
address  for  20  cents  extra;  if  sent  by  mail  cash  in  full  must 
accompany  order;  we  cannot  send  C.  O.  D.  by  mail,  neither  can 
cartridges  be  sent  by  mail.  A  complete  set  of  cleaning  tools  go 
with  each  Revolver,  and  they  are  packed  in  on  elegant  box. 
Prices  of  Alexis  Revolver,  as  described  above,  with  EBONY 
etock,  with  an  elegantly  engraved  Rubber  stock 

(same  as  on  Smith  &  Wesson),  with  a  fine  $2  Ivory  stock, 

$3.75 S  or  with  an  elegant  $3  Pearl  stock,  ^4.50.  The 
last  Revolver  will  compare  with  any  $15  Revolver  in  the  world, 
and  for  presentation  would  make  an  elegant  and  beautiful  gift. 
W©  know  that  this  Revolver  Is  all  that  we 
claim  for  it,  anti  is  the  biggest  bargain  we 
Will  ever  offer.  Those  who  bought  ov,r  Rob  Roy  last 
Spring  will  have  no  hesitation  in  purchasing  the  Alexis,  for  big 
a  bargain  as  the  Rah  Roy  was,  this  Revolver  is  far  ahead  oj  it. 
The  parts  of  this  Revolver  are  interchangeable  and  readily  dup¬ 
licated.  Address,  JBa.y  State  Arms  Co.,  dealers 
fin  Fire-Arms,  Sporting  and  Military,  OS 
Water  Street,  JSoston,  Mass.  Parties  in  vicinity 
©f  New  York  can  see  this  Revolver  at  Editorial  rooms  of  the 
■American  Farmer ,  31  Aetor  House.  Preserve  this  advertisement • 


WINTER  WHEAT  MANURE. 

GEO.  E.  WHITE,  “Climax”  Superphosphate,  prepared 
with  Botash  and  an  extra  percentage  of  Nitrogen  for  Fall 
use.  For  sale  at  159  Front  St.,  New  York. 

Just  received— a  lot  of 
finest  quality  Texas  Raw 
Bone  — superior  to  any 
In  the  market. 


SOME, 


Sample  free  on  receipt  of  address. 

A.  15-  COHU, 
197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN"  A  GKRIC ULTTJRIST. 


tOCTOBtel, 


JOHNSON  BROS.  &  CO., 


Wholesale  Hodse, 

600  &  602  Broadway. 

NEW  YORK. 


Retail  House, 

34  &  36  Bast  14th  St., 

Onion  Square,  N.  Y. 


OFFER  UNUSUAL  AND  EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARY  BARGAINS 

in  French  and  American  Felt  and  Velvet  Hats  and 
Bonnets,  English  and  American  Straw  Goods,  Rib¬ 
bons,  Velvets,  Plushes,  Satins,  Silks,  Laces,  French 
Flowers  and  Feathers,  Dress  and  Cloak  Trimmings, 
Hosiery,  Gloves,  Ladies’  and  Childrens’  Underwear, 
Fancy  Goods,  &c. 

Catalogues  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Goods  sent  by  mail  or  express. 

The  latest  novelties  at  the  lowest  prices. 

O P F.N'I x'oTf 

Reliable  Patterns  of  all  the  distingud  Styles  and  Ex¬ 
quisite  Novelties  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Fashions.  5  Rue- 
scribe,  Paris;  17  East  14th  St.,  New  York,  and  all  the 
agencies  everywhere.  Now  ready.  Portfolio,  with  SCO  large 
illustrations,  15c.  “  What  to  Wear,”  with  full  information, 
15c.  “  Quarterly  Journal,”  5c. ;  either  post  free.  Paris  Ex¬ 
hibition  Prize  Medal  in  the  Fashion  Department  was  award¬ 
ed  to  the  Demorest  House. 

BALDWIN’S 

Skirt-Supporting  Corset. 

Takes  the  weight  of  the  clothing 
from  the  hips  and  places  it  on  the 
shoulders,  where  our  physi¬ 
cians  say  it  should  be  carried,  as 
by  any  other  way  the  health  is  im¬ 
paired  and  often  ruined. 

Health  is  too  valuable  to  lose ! 
Try  one  of  these  Supporters  and 
save  It !  Send  waist  measure  (over 
dress)  and  we  will  send  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  a  Sateen  Twill  Corset 
and  Supporter  upon  receipt  of 
price,  Si. 65.  Lady  agents  want¬ 
ed  to  canvass  in  every  town.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  will  be  given  them. 
PAT.  JUL.2 4.77'.  •  Send  for  circulars  giving  terms. 

Chas.  A.  Baldwin  &  Co., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

TUTTLE  1C 

The  Latest  and  Best 

KNITTER 

For  Family  Use 

In  the  Market. 

For  Circular.  Sample,  and 
Full  Particulars, 

Add  ress 

lamb  knitting  MACHINE  Co’ 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  in 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be- 
,  ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

ERIE  WASHER  C0„  Erie, Pa. 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Plaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample, 
address  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


STEVENS’  PATENT 


Breech-Loading 


Sporting  Rifles, 


Double  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns.  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter’s 
Pet  Rifles.  Special  attention  Is  called  to  our  Double 
Breech-1, oading  Guns.  They  are  simple  In  construction  and 
manufactured  with  great  care  from  the  very  best  material. 
They  are  pronounced  by  experts  “the  best  gun  in  the 
market  for  the  money.” 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 
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“New  Automatic 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

This  machine  stands  PRE-EMINENT  over  all  others 
in  QUALITY  and  MERIT,  and  therefore  commands  a 
higher  price.  Persons  seeking  THE  BEST  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  appreciate  its  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  FEATURES, 
together  with  its  silence,  lightness,  swiftness,  ease  of 
working,  simplicity  and  durability.  It  is  the  ONLY  sew¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  world  with  NO  TENSION  to  manage, 
and  is  different  from  all  other  machines  in  its  principles 
of  operation,  being  FAR  IN  ADVANCE  of  any. 

Descriptive  Circulars  on  application. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 


658  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Serviceable  Silver-Plated  Ware.^^p£g^sS 

“Silver  Steel”  and  “Albata”  Silver-Plated.  packages  by  mail 

Save  the  retailers  and  jobbers  profit,  and  buy  direct  /tfS  *  Oil  I*CC6ipt  Of  the 

of  Manufacturers  at  Wholesale  Prices.  /y'  F 

An  opportunity  Is  now  given  to  buy  auy  of  the  silver-  pi  ICC. 

plated  ware  manufactured  by  us  direct.  The  goods  are  6  Table  Knives,  solid  steel  handle 

made  of  good  durable  metal  and  will  wear  for  years.  /y&W/  and  blade,  all  silver-plated . . .$2.50 

These  are  not  cheap  brass  goods,  like  the  6  Desert  or  Tea  Knives,  all  silver-plated...  .$2.00 

so-cailed  “  Premium  Silver  Ware,”  with  which  /sMjr  12  Steel  Tea  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented.. $1.50 

the  market  is  flooded,  hut  are  warranted  as  SyJZr  12  Steel  Table  Spoons,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

represented.  Remember,  brass  12  Silver  Steel  Table  Forks,  silver-plated,  ornamented . $2.00 

goods  are  poisonous  !  /'fr  1  Gravy  Ladle  (8  In.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . .  .75 

A— ^  y*  ydr  1  Soup  or  Oyster  Ladle  (11  in.  long),  Albata,  silver-plated . $1.25 

(See  illustration,  which  shows  style  of  last  two  mentioned  articles.) 

;/ The  entire  set  (50  pieces) . $11.00 

wl\  Liberal  discount  from  these  prices  to  dealers  and  agents. 

Vwlllr^  £3?"  Single  pieces  of  any  of  tUe  above  sent  post-paid  far 

VHgvN  twenty-five  cents. 

^ V  D.  S.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

-—-yy  Manufacturers,  Northford,  Conn. 


J.  LLOYD  HAIGH, 


Manufacturer  of 


Steel  and  Iron  Wire,  and  Wire  Rope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  and  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  81  John  St.,  New  York  City. 

P.  O.  BOX  2,339.  


MAYNARD 


RIFLES 

AND  SHOT  GUNS, 

CREEDMOOR,  MID-RANGE, 

SPORTING  AND  HUNTING. 

The.  Beet  Gun  for  all  purposes  ever  manufactured.  For 
full  description,  with  price  list,  address 

MASS.  ARMS  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

PI  AND  Another  battle  on  high  prices  D  fj  A  II 
War  with  monopolists  renewed  U » » R 
bee  Beatty’s  latest  Newspaper  for  full  reply  sent  free. 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  read  my  latest  circu¬ 
lar.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  &  Organs,  beautiful  Instru¬ 
ments!  Challenge  comparison!  Rivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success !  Most  successful  house  in  America  ! 

Rosewood  Pianos,  $135,  16  stop  Church  Organs.  $115, 
UfJipti'eiDciidoiM  bargains  now  ready.  Address  twin 
JLSP Daniel  F.  Beatty, Washington, N.J.,U.S.A.2gyjjy 


Watches  Still  Lower. 


New 

WA 


w  price  list  of  WALTHAM 
TCHES  sent  free  to  any  address, 
with  description  and  prices  of  all  grades 
in  fine  Gold  or  Silver  cases.  1  send 
Watches  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
be  examined  before  naylng  any  money. 
_ N,  H.  WHITE,  Newark.  N.  J. 

\\TANTED--A  thorough  and  practical  Farmer, 

YY  Scotch  preferred  (married),  to  take  charge  oi  large 
grain  and  stock  burn  In  Red  River  Valley,  Minnesota  ;  un¬ 
exceptional  references  required.  Apply,  statingjterms  and 
particulars,  P.  O.  Box  301,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


REAL  GOOD  SHIRTS 

FOR  50  CENTS. 


From  the  Work  Room 
the  Wearer. 


to 


Two,  well  made,  open  back,  linen  bosom,  unlaundered, 
yoke  shirts,  ready  to  wasli  and  wear,  mailed,  post-paid,  for 
one  dollar.  Men’s  or  Boys' sizes.  Give  size  of  collar  worn, 
and  write  name  and  full  address  plainly.  Address, 

NEWARK  SHIRT  COMPANY, 

104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
!s?"One  sample  shirt  sent  for  60  cents  in  cur¬ 
rency,  or  postage  stamps. 

T>  EVERSIBLE  “LTNENE”  COLLAR.  Any 

XL  size  mailed  bYee.  Perfect  lit.  Fine  muslin  on  both 
sides.  Patent  Stitch.  Dealers  sell  them.  Two  Collars  in 
one.  Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^SE3VT  !E3  "'ST  1  4 

/packed  in  a  neat  box,  1  doz.  Little  Gem  Nut  \y/ 
Picks,  for  50c.  For  25c,  1  pair  of  the  best  little  W 
Sewing  Machine  Scissors  and  Button  Hole 
Cutter  you  ever  saw.  Goods  warranted.  /Oft 
Address  GEO.  TURNER,  Bristol,  Conn.  I  T) 

WEEKS’  GRAPE  &  FRUIT  PICKER. 

An  indispensable  article  for  picking  choice  fruit  and 
flowers.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  A.  WEEKS,  82  John  St..  N.  Y. 

CALCICAKE] 

or,  Compressed  Calcimine. 

Something  New  for  Walls  and  Ceilings.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  Economic?’,  Ready  for  Use,  and 
can  be  A  ^.«ied  by  Auy  One. 

AVEHILL  PAI2TT, 

READY  FOR  USE. 

This  Paint  is  indorsed  as  the  best  bv  thousands  who  have 
used  it  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Send  for  Sample  Cards,  furniBhed  free  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burlin-Slip,  N.  V,;  171  Fast  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago;  132  East  River  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  N.  E.  Cor.  Fourth  and  Race  Sts., 
Philadelphia;  191  High  St.,  Boston. 
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To  Improve  the  Quality  of  an  Article  Enhances  Its  Value, 

Indicating  tile  monetary  loss  from  using  any  salt  but  Ashton’s  in  dairies,  a  correspond¬ 
ent  writes  that  “the  losses  to  the  bulter  makers  in  his  county  would  have  furnished  them 
salt  and  paid  their  State  and  County  Taxes.”— To  use  Ashton’s  Factory  Filled  Salt  iij  making 
butter  or  cheese  Imparts  a  fine  flavor  which  improves  its  quality,  and  the  product  commands 
a  higher  price  than  it  otherwise  would;  consequently,  its  use  really  puts  money  In  I  he  purse 
of  every  dairyman  (large  or  small)  who  uses  it.  Butter  salted  with  Ashton’s  is  enhanced  in 
value  $3  to  $5  per  hundred  pounds,  at  an  extra  cost  of  not  to  exceed  1 1-3  cent  to  3  cents  for  salt, 
and  cheese  Is  increased  in  value  50  cents  to  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  1 1-3 
cent  for  salt  over  the  lowest  priced  salt  used  in  the  Dairy.  In  fact,  there  is  no  investment  that 
pays  the  butter  and  cheese  maker  so  well  as  (lie  purchase  of  Ashton’s  Factory  Filled  Salt. 
It  may  now  be  hod  of  reputable  dealert.  Everywhere,  in  sacks  of  5G  pounds  each,  as  .well  os  in 
the  large  sacks  of  334  pounds  each.  If  not  obtainable  of  your  dealers,  address 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  105  Water  St,,  New  York. 

IMPROVED 

BALDWIN’S  AMERICAN 


FODDER,  CUTTER. 


The  Simplest 

and  Best  in 
the  world. 

Has  only  three 
feed  gears. 

Prices  greatly 
reduced. 

Cuts  all  kinds  of 
fodder,  hay  straw, 
and  corn  stalks  with 
ease  and  rapidity. 

Each  machine  cuts 
four  lengths,  and  is  self-feed¬ 
ing.  Can  he  fed  light  or 
heavy,  as  desired. — Nine  sizes, 
for  hand  or  power 

The  aide  exit  represents 
our  Power  Cutter  with  the 
Safely  Fly-Wheel,  by  xohich 
perfect  safety  is  secured  to  the 
machine  while  in  rapid  mo¬ 
tion,  and  also  to  the  operator. 

It  is  the  only  practical  safety 
fly-wheel  in  the  market,  as  it 
is  governed  by  pall3  and 
racliet,  and  not  by  friction. 
The  editor  of  the  Agriculturist 
said,  in  September  number  of 
last  year :  “  We  have  used  this 
machine  satisfactorily  '  *  The 
largest  size  with  power  will 
cut  two  tons  o.  .’odder  an  hour. 
The  smallest  size  hand-power 
cuts  110  lbs.  in  an  hour. 

Send  for  illustrated  circulars 
giving  full  description  and 
prices.  Liberal  discounts  to 
responsible  parties  who  will 
act  as  agents. 


C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


ANIMAL  MEAL 

For  Fowls  and  Swine. 

Made  from  Fresh  Meat,  Fresh  Bones,  and  parched  and  carbonized  grains,  all  reduced  to  a  fine,  sweet,  highly  nutritious 
meal.  Fowls  and  Swine  eat  it  greedily,  and  it  is  so  concentrated,  that  four  to  eight  quarts  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  mix 
with  a  bushel  of  common  meal  or  other  food,  and  the  mixture  is  fed  as  vou  would  ordinarily  feed  common  meal.  It  will 
make  your  Hens  lav  and  Pigs  grow,  the  meat  and  parched  grains  beinv  very  stimulating  and  healthful,  while  the 
lime  of  the  bone  is  essential  for  forming  the  shell  of  the  egg  or  new  bone  in  the  growing  pigs.  It  has  been  extensively 
used  for  five  years.  Trial  Bags,  containing  30  lbs.,  $1.  100  lbs.,  $3.  Special  Price  per  ton.— Also  for  sale  Ground  Oyster 
Shells,  Chicken  Bone,  Cattle  Bono,  Ground  Scraps,  Wheat  Screenings,  and  a  full  line  of  Special  Feeds  for  Poultry, 
Swine,  and  Cattle.  S3?'"  Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 

W.  H.  BOWKZEK.  efes  CO., 

3  Park  Plnce,  New  York.  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

Proprietors  of  the  Celebrated  Stockbridge  Manures,  Bowker’s  Phosphates,  and  Importers  &  Dealers  in  Agric'l  Chemicals. 

NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  BEST  and  most 
DURABLE  Spring  Bed  THAT 
MONEY  CAN  BUY.  Do  not  con¬ 
found  it  with  any  Woven  Wire 
Mattress.  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  says:  “We  have  tried 
the  article  made  by  the  National 
Wire  Mattress  Co., of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  and  find  it  to  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  need  be.” 

Delivered  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  tbe  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  $10.00. 


Address 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book-$2.50 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book ,  (the  former  edition  of  the 
present  volume),  has  been  one  of  the  standard  farmers’ 
hand-books  for  twenty  years  ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book,  but  as  its  author,  Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  could  not  give 
time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by  his  brother, 
lion.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer  of  Erie 
county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd-Book. 
The  present  edition  of  the  work  l's  greatly  enlarged, 
and  full  of  suggestions  from  the  rich  experience  of  its 
editor  and  reviser,  and  is  called  the  NEW  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FARM  BOOK.  Originally  by  Richard  L.  Al¬ 
len,  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEW  REGISTRY  LAW. 

This  law  will  go  into  effect  on  and  after  Oct.  1st,  ISIS, 
when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  forward  to  any  destination, 
twenty-four  sliects  of  Embossed  Pictures  for 
Decorating,  Consisting  of  BIRDS,  BUGS, 
REPTILES,  FERNS,  FLOWERS,  FIGURES, 
&e.,  for  $1.00,  and  will  guarantee  a  sale  deliv¬ 
ery  and  insure  all  purchasers  against  loss. 

$1  .00  sent  by  registered  mail  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion,  and  goods  be  forwarded  post-paid  as  registered  matter. 

OSCAR  ¥,  YOUNG,  Importer, 

No.  60  4th  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  IT,  Y. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many: 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  369. 

Ill  justice  to  llie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  ami  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repented,  as  tliose  xvlio  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  tlic  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Hack  numbers  of  the  ‘‘American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  I  lie  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

“Mexican  Tomato.” — “M.,”  Ag’l  College, 
Texas,  forwards  the  flowers  and  upper  leaves  only  of  a 
plant  from  seeds  sent  by  the  Ag’l  Dept,  at  Washington,, 
as  “  Mexican  Tomato.”  It  is  evidently,  as  he  suggests,, 
not  a  proper  Tomato,  but  some  species  of  Physalis — 
which  one  we  can  not  say  without  the  fruit.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  use,  under  the  name  of  Tomatilla  (little  Tomato), 
the  fruit  of  several  kinds  of  Physalis ,  and  we  cultivate 
one  as  the  “  Strawberry  Tomato,”  or  “  Winter  Cherry.” 
Please  send  the  fruit  when  ripe. 

Spiraea  Palmata  Elegans.  —  Last  year  the 
English  and  French  journals  were  enthusiastically  prais¬ 
ing  a  plant  with  the  above  name,  concerning  which  was 
made  the  remarkable  statement  that  it  was  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  Spiraea  palmala  and  Astilbe  Japonica.  We 
doubted  the  possibility  of  such  a  hybrid,  and  the  colored 
plates  indicated  no  greater  difference  from  S.  palmatte 
than  often  occurs  in  sports.  Having  arranged  to  get 
I  this  remarkable  production— remarkable  in  the  claims 
made  for  it— we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  read  in. 
“  The  Garden  ”  that  “  It  is  simply  good  for  nothing,  and 
the  least  ornamental  of  all  Spiraeas.”— Why  can’t  plants 
grow  like  the  highly-colored  pictures,  or  the  still  more 
highly-colored  descriptions  which  those  who  have  them 
for  sale  give  us  in  advance  ? 

How  Lime  Is  Applied.— “C.  S„”  Jackson  Co.„ 
Ohio.  Lime  is  usually  applied  by  spreading  it  dry  slacked 
upon  the  sufacc — 40  or  50  bushels  per  acre— and  mixing  it 
with  the  soil  by  harrowing.  It  is  best  spread  from  a 
wagon  by  means  of  a  long  handled  shovel. 

Treatment  of  a  Curb. — “A.  J.  S.,”  Jefferson 
Co.,  Ohio.— A  curb  is  a  swelling  just  below  the  hock  on. 
the  hack  of  the  leg,  and  is  caused  by  a  sprain  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  ligament  of  the  hock.  At  first  more  or  less  lame¬ 
ness  results  from  it.  After  the  tenderness  is  past,  the 
lameness  disappears,  hut  the  swelling  remains.  After  a 
time  the  soft  swelling  develops  into  a  hard  callus,  which 
is  difficult  of  removal.  To  treat  the  soft,  swelling,  take 
1  dram  of  powdered  iodide  of  potassium  and  dissolve  in 
7  drams  of  glycerine,  adding  a  little  water  if  necessary  to 
make  it  dissolve.  Rub  this  upon  the  curbs  for  10 
minutes  every  day  until  the  swellings  disappear  or  be¬ 
come  hard,  when  blistering  should  he  resorted  to  nnder 
the  advice  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  “  Dadd’s  Modern 
Horse  Doctor”  is  a  useful  hook,  and  every  owner  of  a 
horse  should  have  a  copy  of  this,  or  of  Prof.  James- 
Law’s  “  Veterinary  Adviser.” 

Apple  Pomace.— “A.  E.  E.,”  Worcester,  Mass. 
By  composting  with  lime  (5  bushels  to  the  cord)  apple 
pomace  will  be  decomposed  and  made  into  good  manure 
in  three  to  six  months’  time.  The  lime  neutralizes  the 
acid  and  aids  decomposition.  The  material  contains 
considerable  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  seeds,  as 
well  as  some  nitrogen. 

Five  Hundred  Hollars  is  too  small  a  capital 
on  which  to  begin  milk  farming  near  New  York.  So  we 
would  advise  “  P.  B.,”  who  “  would  have  to  rent  a  farm, 
buy  a  horse  and  wagon,  and  feed,  the  first  year,”  not  to- 
try  it,  as  the  experiment  must  end  in  failure  and  loss. 
Many  people  suppose  that  farming  can  be  carried  on 
profitably  without  either  capita!  or  experience.  While 
this  may  he  possible  to  a  certain  extent  on  new  lands, 
which  cost  almost  nothing,  the  idea,  as  a  general  thing, 
is  wrong,  and  has  caused  much  loss  and  many  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  success 
with  the  majority  of  farmers  is  the  lack  of  working  capi¬ 
tal.  In  England,  every  farmer  must  have  from  $25  to 
$50  per  acre,  while  here  his  working  capital  is  too  often 
represented  by  a  debt  in  the  form  of  a  large  mortgage 
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Ground  Feed  for  Cows.-"  T.  N.  S.”  In  prac¬ 
tice,  we  find  a  good  ground  feed  for  cows  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  1  bushel  each  of  corn  and  oats,  and  100  lbs.  of 
wheat  middlings  ground  together.  Although  it  costs 
something  to  grind  the  middlings  with  the  grain,  yet  the 
better  quality  of  the  feed  and  its  finer  condition,  when 
thus  prepared,  repay  the  expense.  If  otherwise  con¬ 
sidered,  the  middlings  may  be  mixed  with  the  meal,  by 
shovelling  them  together  on  the  barn-floor. 

Some  Poultry  Matters.— “A.  G.  O.  M.”  The 
common  mixed  or  mongrel  race  of  fowls  known  as  barn¬ 
yard  or  dunghill  fowls,  are  susceptible  of  improvement 
either  by  careful  breeding  and  high  feeding,  or  by  cross¬ 
ing  with  pure  bred  cocks.  An  average  half-bred  B.  Leg 
horn  is  better  than  an  average  common  hen ;  the  cross 
of  pure  Leghorn  blood  is  an  improvement;  the  Light 
Brahma  cross  gives  size  of  body  as  well  as  prolificness  of 
eggs.  Light  Brahmas  are  probably  the  heaviest  irds, 
cocks  of  16  lbs.,  and  hens  of  12  lbs.  being  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  Dark  Brahmas  are  a  fine  race,  but  for  some 
good  reasons  are  not  so  popular  as  the  Light  Brahmas. 
Onogood  reason  is,  they  are  not  so  hardy  or  productive. 

Salt  in  a  Compost. —  Let  “  C.  G.  C.”  try  i‘ , 
and  he  will  learn  a  good  lesson  in  chemistry.  'What 
do  we  use  salt  on  fresh  meat  for?  Simply  to  prevent  de¬ 
composition,  and  it  will  have  the  same  effect  if  put  into  a 
compost,  which  is  just  the  opposite  to  what  is  desired. 
If  a  good  compost  is  wanted,  do  not  put  salt  into  it,  “for 
the  sake  of  saving  the  ammonia,”  as,  in  fact,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  formed;  but  spread  an  inch  or  so  of 
fresh  loam  over  the  heap,  which  will  not  prevent  decom¬ 
position,  yet  will  catch  and  save  the  escaping  ammonia. 

44 Tile  National  Agricultural  Congress” 

met  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Aug.  27th  last,  for  a  three 
days’  session.  Whether  the  death  of  the  President,  the 
Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  bad  a  disheartening  effect,  or  the 
meeting  was  not  properly  advertised,  the  attendance 
was  altogether  too  small  to  be  called  “national,”  or  even 
a  “  congress,”  though  the  few’  that  were  present  were 
from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country.  The  Secre¬ 
tary,  always  the  most  important  officer  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  failed  to  appear,  or  to  say  that  he  could  not  come. 
The  President  was  Hr.  T.  P.  Janes,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  Georgia,  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant  served 
as  Secretary.  The  meeting  brought  together  gentlemen 
from  widely  separated  points,  and,  as  often  happens  in 
Buch  cases,  its  most  useful  work  was  done  outside  of  the 
meetings  in  the  informal  conversations  and  discussions 
among  the  members.  We  could  not  see  that  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  presented,  or  the  discussions  which  followed,  the 
proceedings  rose  above  the  level  of  the  average  farmers’ 
club.  There  was  the  same  putting  of  irrelevant  ques¬ 
tions,  and  while  the  private  axe  was  not  conspicuous, 
a  glimpse  could  be  now  and  then  had  of  the  end  of  the 
handle.  The  local  committee,  while  they  deserve  much 
credit  for  making  matte: s  pleasant  to  those  who  were 
there,  might,  it  seems  to  us,  have  secured  a  larger  at¬ 
tendance  by  the  farmers  of  New  England,  and  especially 
of  Connecticut.  If  those  present  did  not  increase  their 
knowledge  of  agricultural  affairs,  they  saw  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  New  England  cities  in  its  best  dress. 

Apples  from  North  Carolina.— S.  T.  Kelsey, 
Highlands,  Macon  Co..  N.  C.,  sent  us  a  basket  of  “  Caro¬ 
lina  Red  June  ”  apples,  picked  from  his  orchard,  Aug. 
29th,  at  which  date  they  had  been  highly  colored  for  four 
weeks.  These  specimens  were  of  the  darkest,  most  in 
tens:  red,  and  being  of  much  finer  flavor  than  we  have 
ever  known  in  those  raised  at  the  North,  gave  us  an  idea 
of  what  this  excellent  early  apple  can  be,  when  grown  in 
perfection  among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

A  Sizable  Plum.— Messrs.  G.  H.  and  J.  W.  Hall, 
So.  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  sent  us  a  plum  “  of  the  average 
size,”  borne  by  the  tree.  This  plum  averages  3  by  Cl¬ 
inches— not  in  circumference,  but  in  diameter.  The 
Messrs.  H.  bought  the  tree  several  years  ago  ns  a  “  Pond's 
Seedling,”  but  the  fruit  is  very  different  from  that,  and, 
as  it  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  known  variety  by  any 
of  our  experts,  they  propose  to  call  it  the  “  Glaston¬ 
bury.”  We  suggested  to  Messrs.  H.  that  this  might  be 
a  possible  instance  of  bud  variation  ;  a  single  bud  upon 
a  Pond's  Seedling  having  sported,  a  view  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  adopt.  It  is  no  more  strange  that  a  single  bud 
upon  a  tree  should  sport  in  the  way  of  bearing  enormous 
fruit,  than  it  is  that  a  peach  bud  should  sport  to  produce 
a  nectarine,  or  the  reverse,  both  having  occurred. 

Salt  of  bio  Value  (?)  to  Animals.— “C.  B.,” 
of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  writes  that  his  experience  teaches 
that  cattle  and  horses  do  quite  as  well  without  salt  as 
with  it.  The  experience  of  thousands  of  others  furnish¬ 
es  evidence  to  the  contrary.  And  even  if  it  were  of  no 
special  value,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  liberal  policy  to  al¬ 
low  animals  a  taste  of  salt,  now  and  then,  as  they  relish 
It  so  much,  and  it  costs  so  little.  That  the  desire  for 


salt  is  not  acquired  by  domestication  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  wild  animals  frequent  “  salt-licks”  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  make  long  journeys  to  reach  them,  indicating 
that  it  is  a  necessity;  and  it  is  doubtless  a  preventive  of 
disease  and  promotive  of  digestion. 

’»  _ 

Salt  on  Land. — “C.  B.  M.,”  Madison,  N.  J.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  apply  salt  as  plant-food,  enough  being 
present  in  the  land,  generally,  to  supply  all  the  demands 
of  the  plant.  The  chief  action  of  salt  is  to  render  avail¬ 
able  the  plant-food  already  in  the  soil,  which  was  before 
inaccessible,  and  it  may  be  beneficial  on  a  soil  rich  in 
such  constituents,  as,  for  example,  a  strong  clay  loam. 
On  the  poorer  ciass  of  soils  it  may,  in  the  end,  be  posi¬ 
tively  detrimental. 

A  Cow  In  Bad  Condition.— “J.  F.  G.,”  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.Y.  Afier  having  had  the  teats  cut  to  ease 
the  milking,  or  after  a  case  of  garget,  cow-pock,  or  in¬ 
jury  by  careless  use  of  milking  tubes,  a  cow  would  have 
poor  chance  of  escaping  trouble  with  her  next  calf.  We 
suggest  careful  watching  when  her  time  approaches ; 
and  on  the  first  appearance  of  heat  or  hardness  in  the 
udder,  to  draw  the  milk,  and  to  foment  and  rub  it  with 
a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  glycerine  and  one  of  iodine,  to 
avoid  the  use  of  rich  food,  and  to  give  an  ounce  of  salt¬ 
petre,  repeated,  if  necessary,  to  reduce  fever. 

Blood  Spavin  and  Thoroiiglipln.-- “R.,” 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  A  thoroughpin  is  a  bog  spavin 
which,  when  the  swelling  is  pressed  upon,  passes  to  the 
other  side  of  the  leg.  Rest  is  necessary  for  a  cure,  which 
a  high-heeled  shoe  will  help  forward.  The  inflammation 
should  be  removed  by  cold  water  dressings,  and  when 
the  heat  has  disappeared,  iodine  oinrment  may  be  used,  to 
produce  absorption.  The  disease  is  obstinate,  and  when 
it  occurs  from  rheumatism,  a  permanent  cure  is  rare. 

Oil  to  Prevent  Decay.- “W.  H.  H.,”  Marlboro, 
Mass.  Pine  or  other  wood  painted  with  boiled  linseed- 
oil  will  last  much  longer.  If  exposed  wood  is  well  oiled 
once  a  year,  it  will  resist  decay  about  as  well  as  if  paint¬ 
ed.  Crude  petroleum  will  preserve  wood,  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  linseed  oil. 

Silver  CIiaiF  Wheat.— “ G.  E.,”  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.  We  can  not  recommend  the  wheat  called  “Silver 
Chaff,”  for  light  soils.  In  a  trial  with  other  kinds  upon  a 
light  soil,  this  variety  was  worth  nothing.  How  it  may 
succeed  upon  a  heavy  soil  is  a  question  for  investigation. 
It  is  safe  never  to  risk  a  whole  crop  with  a  new  variety, 
however  well  it  may  be  spoken  of  elsewhere  ;  the  safe 
way  is  to  sow  a  small  quantity  for  trial  at  first.  Wheat 
will  not  mix  in  the  field. 

Niagara  Falls— Immense  Water  Power. 

—Dr.  Siemens  says  150.000,000  tons  of  water  descend  150 
feet  every  hour,  which  represent  an  aggregate  of  16,800,000 
horse  power.  He  calculates  that  4  lbs.  of  coal  burned 
per  hour,  in  producing  steam,  gives  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  a  horse  working  an  hour;  that  to  pump  back  the 
water  falling  over  Niagara  in  a  year,  would  require 
266,000,000  tons  of  coal,  which  is  more  than  all  the  coal 
used  for  steam  purposes  in  the  world.— As  we  figure  it, 
then,  the  water-power  of  Niagara  Falls,  if  all  used, 
would  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  34,000,000  horses, 
each  working  constantly  for  12  hours  a  day.  As  a  barrel 
of  water  weighs  about  263  lbs.,  the  fall  of  150  million 
tons  per  hour,  is  equivalent  to  over  21  million  barrels- 
every  minute,  or  355,000  barrels  of  water  every  second  1 

Turner  and.  Ross’  Guns.— An  advertisement  of 
this  firm  appeared  last  year,  after  considerable  investiga¬ 
tion  on  our  part.  But  because  throe  or  four  of  our  read¬ 
ers  complained  of  disappointment,  we  followed  our 
usual  custom,  and  omitted  the  advertisement,  at  consid¬ 
erable  pecuniary  loss,  simply  to  be  sure  of  being  on  the 
right  side.  The  complaints  received  were  looked  into,  and 
we  believe  were  all  made  satisfactory.  Messrs.  T.  &  R. 
assure  us  that  they  themselves  were  deceived  in  a  few  of 
the  thousands  of  guns  sold  by  them,  without  knowing  it 
at  the  time,  and  that  they  have  been,  and  are  anxious  to 
do  justly,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  to  every  customer. 
If  any  others  of  our  readers  were  disappointed,  let  them 
address  Messrs.  Turner  &  Ross,  at  Boston,  and  we  shall 
be  much  mistaken  if  their  complaints  are  not  rectified. 

Viilue  of  Salt-liay.— “  L.  D.  B.,”  Palisades,  N. 
Y.  The  feeding  value  of  salt  hay  was  given  in  an  article 
by  Professor  Atwater,  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
January,  1876,  together  with  a  table  of  values  of  many 
kinds  of  fodder,  and  a  list  of  rations  of  these  with  va¬ 
rious  grains,  by  which  comparatively  poor  fodder  might 
be  made  equal  to  the  best  of  hay.  These  tables  are  val¬ 
uable,  and  should  be  kept  for  study  and  reference. 

Stive  the  Eyes— Reading'  and  Writing.— 

Never  read  or  write  with  the  light  shining  into  the 
eyes.  It  contracts  the  pupil  and  strains  the  eyes  by  the 


effort  to  gather  rays  of  light  enough  from  the  printed  page 
to  make  it  legible.  Always  have  the  light  from  the  win¬ 
dow  or  a  lamp,  come  over  the  shoulder  upon  the  reading 
matter,  so  that  the  eye  itself  can  not  see  the  direct  light. 
This  will  greatly  aid  the  sight  and  save  the  eyes.  Never 
lean  forward  in  reading  or  writing;  it  compresses  the 
chest  and  lungs  and  injures  the  health.  Let  the  shoulders 
be  thrown  back,  and  have  the  chest  or  breast  stand  well 
out  and  free.  These  simple  rules  followed,  will  not  only 
aid  the  sight.,  but  save  one’s  health  and  vigor  many  years, 
and  enable  him  to  read  and  write  much  longer  at  a  time 
without  weariness.  We  always  write  our  letters,  as  well 
as  all  cony  for  the  American  Agriculturist,  upon  a  tablet 
held  in  front  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible  and 
have  the  ink  flow  from  the  pen  ;  while  the  head  is  sup¬ 
ported  against  a  high-back  chair,  and  the  elbows  by  the 
chair-arras,  so  that  the  mind  has  no  care  of  their  support, 
but  is  left  free  to  think.  In  this  position,  we  can  read 
and  write  six,  and  even  ten  hours  or  more  when  neces¬ 
sary,  without  great  fatigue. 

Too  Much  Ventilation. — “E.  II.,’’  Lebanon, 
Del.  It  is  veyy  easy  to  ventilate  a  cool  cellar  too  much 
in  the  summer  time.  The  warm  air  which  enters,  de¬ 
posits  moisture  on  the  cold  floor  and  walls  as  dew,  and 
the  cellar  becomes  damp  and  mouldy.  It  should  be  ven¬ 
tilated  sparingly,  and  if  damp,  may  be  dried  by  putting  in 
it  a  bushel  of  fresh  burned  lime  in  a  box.  This  will  ab¬ 
sorb  the  moisture  and  make  the  air  dry.  When  the  lime 
is  slaked  down,  spread  it  on  the  field  and  use  a  fresh  lot. 

Ashes  for  Wheat. — “  Boy  Farmer.”  Woodashes 
contain  more  of  the  essential  elements  of  plant-food 
than  do  the  ashes  of  wheat  straw,  a  large  portion  of  the 
latter  being  silica  ;  therefore  the  wood  ashes  are  a 
more  valuable  fertilizer  for  any  crop,  wheat  included. 
Any  amount,  from  10  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  will  be 
found  beneficial ;  on  an  average  soil,  probably  ubout  25 
bushels  would  be  most  profitable  for  wheat. 

Fnleached  Ashes.— “J.  H.  K.”  These,  being 
adapted  to  any  crop  needing  potash,  are  useful  to  nearly 
all.  They  give  the  best  results  on  light,  dry  soils.  The 
amount  to  apply  per  acre  depends  on  the  soil  and  the 
crop  ;  any  quantity,  from  10  bushels  upward,  will  result 
in  substantial  benefit. 

Feather-eating?  Fowls.— “D.  W.  S.,”  Scranton, 
Pa.  The  habit  of  pulling  and  eating  feathers  is  common 
among  fowls  confined.  It,  is  impossible  to  cure  the  fault 
when  once  acquired,  and  it  is  best  to  kill  the  fowls  for 
table  use  at  first  sight,  as  they  quickly  teach  others  to  do 
the  same.  The  cause  is  doubtless  a  need  or  appetite  for 
something  contained  in  the  feathers.  A  mixture  of  dried 
flesh  and  bone,  specially  prepared  for  poultry,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphur,  will  act  as  a  preventive.  Bits 
of  fresh  lean  meat,  or  scraps,  or  finely  powdered  fresh 
bones,  will  answer.  Our  fowls,  which  are  regularly  sup¬ 
plied  witli  the  “Imperial  Egg  Food,”  show  no  such  de¬ 
pravity,  though  very  closely  confined  at  this  season. 

Thatching  Roofs. — “  N.  C.  M.,”  and  others. 
For  full  descriptions  of  thatching  roofs  with  straw  see 
American  Agriculturist  for  July  1874,  and  May  1868. 

The  Angora  Goat  and  its  Uses.— “G.  A.," 

Fort  Davis,  Texas.  An  article  fully  descriptive  of  the 
Angora  Goat  was  given  in  the  A nierican  Agriculturist  of 
October,  1876.  The  market  for  the  wool  (called  molmir), 
is  quite  restricted;  one  mill  that  we  know  of,  is  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  There  is  nothing  in  the  goat  or  the 
fleece  to  make  it  preferable  to  sheep,  excepting  under 
circumstances  in  which  sheep  can  not  be  kept  profitably. 

Eggs  May  he  Carried  Safely,  we  would  say  to 
“  T.  G.  R.,”  Benton  Co.,  Oregon,  a  long  distance  by  water, 
as  there  is  little  jar  or  disturbance.  Eggs  have  been 
known  to  hatch  after  having  been  brought  from  Europe 
to  this  country.  The  jar  and  constant  vibration  of  rail¬ 
road  carriage  is  injurious  to  eggs  used  for  incubation. 

Peach-Stone  Meats  Poisonous.— Children, 
and  some  grown  people,  are  fond  of  cracking  peach-pits 
and  eating  the  kernel  or  meat.  The  “London  Globe  ” 
decribes  the  painful  death  of  a  boy  from  eating  them,  and 
says  one  ounce  of  the  kernels  contain  about  one  grain  of 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid.  We  do  not  know  as  to  the 
quantity,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons 
known.  One  grain  will  kill  an  adult,  person,  while  X  to 
X  of  a  grain  will  generally  prove  fatal  to  a  child.  In  case 
of  accidental  poisoning,  inhaling  ammonia  (spirits  of 
hartshorn),  and  applying  ice-cold  water  to  the  head,  and 
pouring  italong  the  spine,  are  helpful.  The  bestantidote, 
when  it  can  be  quickly  obtained,  is  to  swallow  20  grains 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  diluted  in  one  or  two  ounces  of 
water,  and  immediately  after,  10  grains  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas),  and  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  chloride  of 
iron,  mixed  in  an  ounce  of  water.  The  above  amounts 
will  neutralize  nearly  2  grains  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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Plants  Named.-1'!!.  O.  A.,”  Parkman,  O.  Tlic 
••Common,”  or  “Low  Mallows”  (Malia  rotundifoliu),  a 
frequent,  but  not  especially  tioublesoine  weed...  “  W. 

K.  C.,”  Plymouth,  Mass.  The  “Tufted  Vetch ”  (Vida 
Graced ),  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Vetches,  and  sparingly 

naturalized  in  the  older  States _ “  J.  B.,”  Venango  Co., 

Pa.  Lavender  Cotton  ( Santolina  Chamaecyparissus ),  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  more  cultivated  abroad  than  with 
us,  for  its  very  fine  and  silver-gray  foliage. 

A  Sprained  Shoulder.—”  A.  E.  A.,”  Pawnee 
Co.,  Kansas.  A  sprained  shoulder  will  not  improve  by 
rest.  If  some  exercise  is  not  given,  the  muscles  will 
shrink,  the  sinews  become  shortened,  and  the  lameness 
will  be  permanent.  The  proper  treatment  is,  to  apply 
some  stimulating  mixture,  such  as  liquid  ammonia,  1 
part;  olive  oil,  2  parts;  or  camphorated  spirit.  If  there 
is  any  heat  and  tenderness,  cold  water  should  be  show¬ 
ered  upon  it  by  a  syringe,  or  with  the  spraying  nozzle  of 
a  hand  force-pump,  until  these  symptoms  have  subsided, 
when  the  liniment  may  be  rubbed  in.  The  horse  should 
be  walked  about  gently  for  an  hour  or  so,  twice  a  day. 

“Horse  Sorrel.” — “J.  H.  K.,”  Wis.  We  know 
of  no  weed  generally  called  by  this  name;  the  sorrel 
common  as  a  weed,  is  often  called  “  sheep  sorrel,”  and  this 
is  probably  the  plant  referred  to.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
weed  to  subdue,  by  occupying  the  soil  with  better  plants. 
You  do  not  say  where  it  occurs ;  if  in  grass  lands,  encour¬ 
age  the  growth  by  top  dressing  with  the  most  available 
fertilizer.  The  old  notion  that  it  indicates  a  “  sour 
soil,”  and  lime  must  he  applied  to  neutralize  the  acid  has 
no  other  foundation  than  the  fact  that  lime  acts  benefi¬ 
cially  upon  the  soil  aud  favors  the  growth  of  useful  plants. 

Feeding;  Jersey  Cows.— “Baltimore."  Fora 
moderate-sized  Jersey  cow  milking  10  quarts,  and  mak¬ 
ing  1  lb.  of  butter  a  day,  the  following  ration  of  the  men¬ 
tioned  food  would  at  least  be  required:  Cut  corn-fodder 
of  the  best  quality,  and  well  cured,  12  lbs.:  mixed  bran 
and  heavy  middlings,  4  quarts ;  of  roots,  one  peck  at  noon, 
cut,  and  sprinkled  with  a  quart  of  middlings.  It  is  best 
to  wet  cut  fodder,  mixing  with  it  the  middlings  aud  bran. 

No  Cure  for  Spring-Halt.— ”  S.  M.,  Riverside, 
Va.  “Spring-halt”  is  the  result  of  a  defective  nervous 
action,  and  is  usually  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine  or 
treatment.  Sometimes  the  affection  may  become  relieved 
through  an  improved  general  condition,  but  usually,  as 
the  horse  gets  older,  the  trouble  becomes  worse,  and 
weakness  of  the  limbs  and  general  debility  increases. 
Nutritious  food,  tonics,  and  the  best  care  are  palliatives. 

Renovating  an  Orchard. — “J.  J.  L.,”  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ark.  We  would  not  advise  sowing  g*rain  of  any 
kind.  If  you  can  not  give  it  a  generous  manuring,  then 
sow  clover,  or  cow  peas,  to  be  either  turned  under,  or 
pastured  by  swine :  after  this,  a  good  dressing  of  lime  or 
ashes  would  be  beneficial.  If  the  trees  are  full  grown,  or 
have  reached  hearing  size,  they  need  all  the  nutriment 
the  soil  can  afford,  and  no  crop  that  is  to  he  taken  away 
from  the  land,  should  be  grown  in  the  orchard. 

Lost  Teats  May  be  Recovered.—”  M.  J.  G.,” 
Irving,  Minn.  When  from  any  cause  a  young  cow  loses 
the  use  of  one  or  more  of  her  teats,  or  their  functions 
cease,  there  is  probability  of  recovery,  if  proper  means  are 
used.  These  are,'  to  rub  the  affected  part  of  the  udder 
with  gentle  kneading  for  half  an  hour  dally,  to  apply  with 
the  rubbing  iodine  ointment,  diluted  with  twice  the 
quantity  of  glycerine  ;  to  milk  the  teats  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  at  every  milking  time,  and  if  there  seems  to  be  any 
obstruction  in  the  teat,  to  inject  a  solution  of  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  in  a  tcacupful  of  water,  and  after  10  min¬ 
utes  to  milk  it  out. 

Norman  and  Clydesdale  Horses. — “O.  H. 
H.,"  Mount  Ayr,  Iowa.  The  differences  between  the 
Norman  and  Clydesdale  horses  are,  that  the  Normans 
are  generally  dark  iron,  or  light  dappled  gray,  and  are 
coarser  built  animals  than  the  latter,  which  are  generally 
brown  or  bay,  and  are  very  well  proportioned  and  fine 
boned.  The  Normans  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Percherons,  which  are  a  purer  bred  race,  finer  limbed, 
and  light-gr  iy,  brown,  or  bay  in  color;  these  two  kinds 
of  horses  are  both  natives  of  France,  one  of  Normandy 
and  the  other  of  a  district  called  La  Perche. 

The  Squirrel  Best  is  one  of  the  great  annoyan¬ 
ces  of  the  California  farmer,  and  various  are  the  devices 
for  destroying  them.  One  Mr.  Benton  takes  contracts  to 
clear  farms  at  9  to  10  cents  per  acre,  according  to  their 
size.  One  farmer  declined  to  pay  this  price,  but  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  give  4  cents  a  head  for  all  the  squirrels  destroyed. 
He  probably  found  he  had  not  made  a  very  shrewd  bar¬ 
gain  when  Mr.  B.  drove  up  to  his  house  with  so  many 
wagon  loads  of  squirrels  that  it  took  a  check  of  $500  to 
pay  according  to  the  terms  of  his  agreement. 


Parents  and  Teachers  will  be  interested  in  the 
advertisement  of  New  School  Books,  by  Messrs.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  which  we  commend  to  their  attention. 

Rifferences  Retween  Hill  and  Valley 
Land.— “P.  Y.  P.,”  Plula.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  greater  number  of  plants  can  be  grown  upon  sloping 
land  than  upon  land  having  the  area  of  the  horizontal 
base  of  the  slope;  or  that  more  rain  falls  upon  such  a 
surface,  or  that  more  pickets  are  required  for  a  fence 
upon  such  ground.  This  can  be  proved  by  drawing  a 
sloping  line  with  a  horizontal  base  line  beneath  it,  aud 
then  a  series  of  lines  perpendicular  to  the  base. 

Patent  ftiates.— “  J.  W.  M.,”  Monroe  Co.,  Mich. 
If  a  person  has  used  a  gate  for  19  years,  and  can  prove  it, 
he  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  a  license  for  its  use  on 
any  patent  taken  in  1865. 


Catalogues  Received. 


NURSERYMEN. 

J.  W.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass.— Special  strawberry 
list,  with  directions  for  culture. 

Edwin  Allen,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — A  comprehen¬ 
sive  list  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.,  grown  at  the  “New  Brunswick  Nurseries.” 

Wji.  F.  Basset,  Hammonton,  N.  J.— Strawberries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  novelties. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. — Wholesale  and  retail 
list  from,  in  every  department,  the  most  extensive  nur¬ 
sery  in  the  Southern  States. 

H.  H.  Berger,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Japan  Persimmons 
and  other  Japanese  trees. 

Catuga  Lake  Nurseries.  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. — 
Offer  stock  very  low  to  the  trade  this  fall. 

J.  Lewis  Childs.  Queens,  N.  Y. — Is  getting  to  be  an 
extensive  purveyor  to  florists  and  gardeners,  and  this 
fall  sends  out  a  full  list  of  hardy  bulbs. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — Price  list  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  grapes, 
etc.,  with  strawberries  as  a  specialty. 

J.  Dillon,  Bloomsburg.  Pa.— Strawberry  catalogue, 
including  the  “  Sharpless.” 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Send  the  23d 
edition  of  their  Fruit  Catalogue,  which,  besides  giving 
the  prices  for  an  immense  variety  of  fruits,  including 
several  new  ones,  is  valuable  for  its  information.  The 
same  applies  to  their  special  Strawberry  Catalogue. 

II.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.— Circular  of  New 
Early  Peaches  with  colored  plate  of  the  “  Wilder.” 

Ferris,  Minard  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  send 
their  “Wholesale  Nursery  Trade  List.”  for  1818-’79, 
which  offers  a  full  stock  of  the  standard  sorts. 

A.  IIance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. — Strawberry  Cata¬ 
logue — especially  new  and  old  sorts  pot-layered. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — Wholesale  list  of 
general  stock.  Vines  a  specialty. 

W.  W.  Johnson,  Central  Lake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich.— 
Native  and  other  forest  trees  and  tree  seeds. 

Wit.  S.  Little.  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Semi-annual  whole¬ 
sale  price-list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y  — Wholesale  list, 
with  special  rates  bv  the  car-load,  are  offered  by  this,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  nurseries. 

N.  Oiimer,  Dayton,  O.,  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
“Gregg”  raspberry,  which  receives  strong  testimonials 
from  some  of  the  leading  growers. 

William  Parry,  Cinnamiuson,  N.  J. — Several  lists 
setting  forth  a  number  of  novelties  in  small  fruits. 

E.  B.  Richardson,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Wholesale  trade 
list  of  general  stock. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Corn wall-on-Hudson.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. — 
As  usual  makes  Ids  catalogue  something  more  than  a 
mere  price  list,  with  his  notes  and  comments.  His  new 
gooseberries  heretofore  have  been  exempt  from  mildew, 
and  we  should  not.  have  known  that,  they  did  otherwise 
this  year,  had  he  not.  published  the  fact  himself 

Henry  S.  Rupp,  Shiremanstown,  Pa. — Supplemental 
list  of  fruit  and  other  trees  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Steele  Brothers,  La  Porte,  Ind. — Small  fruits  and 
cuttings  of  the  same. 

The  Co-operative  Nursery  &  Fruit  Co.,  of  Los 
Angelos  Cal.,  make  their  bow  to  the  public  with 
“500.000  first  Class  healthy,  well-grown  Orange  and 
Lemon  trees.”  We  recognize  some  familiar  names  in 
the  “company,”  which  makes:  such  a  numerous  bow. 

F.  Trowbridge,  Milford,  Conn. — Special  catalogue  of 
cranberrries. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair.  N.  J. — Devote  them¬ 
selves  to  small  fruits.  Among  the  novelties  is  the 
“  Montclair,”  a  new  raspberry  of  their  own. 

SEEDSMEN,  FLORISTS,  AND  BULB  DEALERS. 

The  general  seed  catalogues  are  not  usually  ready  be¬ 
fore  February,  but  most  dealers  issue  a  fall  list  for  new 
bulbs,  and  other  articles  in  season.  Neither  is  it  the 
usual  time  for  florists’  catalogues,  and  we  place  the  few 
that  have  come  to  hand,  with  the  seedsmen’s  lists. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay  street,  N.  Y.— Their 
“Autumn  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Small 
Fruits”  contains72  pages,  is  fully  illustrated  and  enumer¬ 
ates  a  wide  variety  of  things  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Wm.  H.  Carson,  125  Chambers  St..  N.  Y. — A  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  bulbs  ;  seeds  for  the  season  and  small  fruits. 

L.  B.  Case.  Richmond,  Ind. — His  “ Botanical  Index” 
besides  serving  as  a  catalogue,  gives  interesting  items 
about  plants. 

Wm.  Morton  &  Son,  Allen's  Corner  (near  Portland), 
Me.— Florists’  stock  in  variety. 


Arnold  Puetz,  Jacksonville,  Fla.-  Native  aud  other 
plants,  dried  grasses,  etc. 

Aug.  Rolker  &  Sons,  44  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.— Importer  of 
Holland  Bulbs,  Flower-roots,  and  Florists’  supplies. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.— Issues  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which  is  pleasant  to 
look  upon  for  its  neatness,  and  satisfying  in  the  rare  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  stock.  For  the  first  time,  Mr.  S.  issues  a 
special  Bulb  Catalogue,  handsome  enough  to  be  the  com¬ 
panion  of  the  other. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  <fc  Co.,  No.  15  John  St..  N.  Y.— Besides 
a  full  assortment  of  the  usual  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs,  a  very 
large  list  of  the  rare  sorts  and  greenhouse  bulbs. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Sends  his  “Floral 
Guide”  for  Autumn,  and  as  usual  it  is  full  of  good  things. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

E.  F.  Brockway,  Ainsworth,  Iowa. — Poland  China 
Hogs  and  Poultry.  Also  Artichokes  to  feed  the  pigs,  and 
evergreen  trees  for  shelter,  (we  suppose). 

John  S.  Collins,  Mooreston,  N.  J. — Catalogue  of  Jersey 
Red  Swine. 

Benson,  Maule  <fc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  firm 
are  extensive  dealers  in  blooded  stock,  including  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  and  Shorthorn  cuttle,  and  the  popular 
breeds  of  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry.  They  combine  in 
their  large,  illustrated  catalogue,  announcements  of  their 
seed  and  plant  business.  It  is  said  that  the  sales  of  this 
concern  are  rapidly  increasing— a  pretty  good  indication 
of  the  way  they  treat  their  customers. 

“Riverside  Farm,”  owned  by  C.  B.  Mattocks.  Port¬ 
land,  Me. — Mr.  M.  makes  a  specialty  of  Berkshire  Swine, 
Coltswold  Sheep,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  and 
Light  Brahma  Fowls.  Many  of  his  sheep  and  swine  have 
long  pedigrees,  as  set  forth  in  his  handsome  catalogue. 

Geo.  G.  Maxon,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.— The  “  Riverside 
Herd  ”  of  Shorthorns  have  some  choice  blood  in  them, 
if  an  illustrious  ancestry  can  give  it. 

E.  E.  Hardin  &  Co.,  Scotia,  N.  Y. — Breed  and  offer 
for  sale  all  kinds  of  fancy  poultry. 

J.  T.  Strong,  Lansing.  Mich. — Deals  in  fancy  fowls, 
rabbits,  including  the  pretty  Angora  and  English  varieties, 
Guinea  pigs,  etc. 

M.  B.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg,  Va. — Offers  eggs  for 
hatching,  and  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  cattle  for  sale. 

T.  L.  Miller,  Beecher.  Ill. — Is  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  Herefords  as  beef  cattle,  and  claims  their  superiority 
to  any  others,  even  the  widely  popular  Shorthorns.  He 
sends  some  fine  looking  pictures  of  his  favorite  cattle. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clough  Repining  Company,  Cincinnati.  O.— This 
company  offer  machinery  for  refining  sorghum  syrup 
and  sugar  by  a  special  process,  which  meets  with  general 
favor,  to  judge  from  the  testimonials  of  chemists  and 
cane  growers,  given  in  their  pamphlet. 

Dairy  Supply  Co.,  No.  15  Murray  street.  N.  Y. — Make 
a  specialty  of  the  Pendulum  Churn,  “The  Monitor,”  and 
set  forth  its  merits  in  a  pamphlet  which  will  interest 
butter  makers. 

The  Bradford  Mill  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  manufac¬ 
ture  grist-mills  which  seem  to  be  well  liked  by  those  who 
use  them.  Their  “  improved  portable  mills  ”  they  con¬ 
sider  equal  to  any,  and  take  pardonable  pride  in  extoll¬ 
ing  the  excellence  of  their  machines. 

A.  J.  Finnigan,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  offers  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  better  butter  paokage 
than  his  “air-tight  butter  package.” 

Dr.  M.  n.  Winnebrener,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  just  in¬ 
vented  a  “  combined  cultivator  and  irrigator,”  which  at 
least  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  He  has  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  quote  from  the  American  Agriculturist ,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  irrigation  as  a  practice. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


CHART  OF  Till  AGE 

OF  THE 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

By  A.  LIAUTAUD,  M.  19.,  V.  S. 

( American  Veterinary  College.) 

In  this  “  Chart,”  which  is  fully  illustrated  and  printed  on 
card-board,  making  a  handsome  sheet  for  framing,  much 
valuable  information  is  given  in  a  concise  and  intelligible 
way.  enabling  one  to  determine  the  age  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep.  Dogs,  and  Pigs.  It  is  what  has  long  been  wanted  and 
often  inquired  for  l>y  stock  breeders,  and  one  of  these  Charts 
ought  to  be  hanging  in  sight  of  every  man  who  lias  anything 
to  do  with  the  management  of  domestic  animals.  The  size 
of  the  Chart  is  2l><  x  28K  inches.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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IMPORTANT 

To  Parents,  School  Trustees,  &  Teachers  of 

Country  Schools. 

Before  the  winter  term  begins,  send  for  description  of 

APPLETON’S 

New  and  Beautiful  Reading  Books. 

Freshest  and  most  attractive  School  Readers  ever  made. 
Charming  to  Pupils,  and  delightful  to  Teachers.  All  the 
improved  methods  of  Teaching  admirably  presented.  A 
Teacher  using  them  says :  “  We  have  never  had  such  success 
before.  ’—Don’t  fail  to  see  them  before  your  Schools  open. 

The  Model  Copy  Books,  with  Sliding  Copies 

“  That’s  it !  ”  “  Just  the  thing !  ”  “A  capital  idea !  ”  “A  Sig¬ 
nal  improvement !  ”  Such  are  the  exclamations  of  Teachers 
on  examining  the  Model  Copy  Books.  Their  superiority  is 
unquestionable 

Unusually  favorable  terms  for  introduction  and  Ex¬ 
changes.  Please  address  at  once,  referring  to  this  adver¬ 
tisement, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
549  &  55  I  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

T<0>  FAEMEES. 

Their  Sons  and.  Daughters 

Who  wish  to  make  money  this  fall  and  winter.  We  can 
give  you  Employment,  honorable,  pleasant,  and  remunera¬ 
tive  ;  at  home  or  abroad.  Send  for  information  to 

American  Publishing  Company,  Hartford,  Ct. 

or,  118  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


no  Endorsement. 
F 
R 
0 

BOOK,  M 


This  book  need: 
AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

DR.  MARCH’S 

NEW 


-Dn.  Palmer. 


DA 


TO 


In  this  new  volume  the  Popular  Author  of  Night  Scenes 
in  the  Bible  portrays  witli  vivid  and  thrilling  force  and  elo¬ 
quence  the  events  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  adds  fresh  testimony 
to  the  beauty, pathos  and  sublimity  of  the  Stories  of  the  Bible. 
Agents  will  And  this  Book  with  its  sparkling  thoughts,  glow¬ 
ing  style,  beautiful  Engravings,  and  rich  bindings,  the  best 
in  the  market.  Terms  Liberal.  Circulars  Free. 
Address.  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Phila.,  Fa. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

Webster’s  Unabridged. 

THE  STANDARD 

For  Schools,— recommended  by  State  Snpt’s  of 
35  States,  and  by  50  College  Pres'ts. 

About  32.000  have  been  placed  in  Public  Schools 
by  law  or  by  School  Officers. 

Contains  3000  Illustrations,  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  any  other  Dictionary. 

The  “Dictionary  used  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  is  Webster’s.  Aug.  4,  1877.” 

Sale  of  Webster's  is  20  times  as  great  as  that  of  any 
other  series  of  Dictionaries. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  .HE It KI AM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

TELEPHONES 

For  Business  Purposes,  ours  excel  all  others 
in  clearness  &  volume  of  tone.  Illustrated 
circular  &  testimonials  for  3  cts.  Address 
J.  R.  HOLCOMB,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 


!  alike 

Bdsket  Ros&cit&  stc 
Name  neatly  printed  on  all.  Star  Printing  Co.,Northford,Ct. 


p;  Flowered.  Diamond,  C  ID  TIC  no  2  alike  1  A« 

,)  U  Basket,  Roseate,  etc.  '  1,u'-  ONLY  'V*'* 


SAFETY,  COMFORT,  ECONOMY! 

THE 

RUBBER  CUSHIONED 

AXLE 

reduces  breaking,  jarring,  jolting,  vibration,  and  noise  to  a 
minimum,  thereby  assuring  greater  safety  and  comfort  in 
riding,  witli  a  large  saving  in  wear  and  tear.  It  also  saves 
horse  power  by  lessening  traction,  and  therefore  is  of  special 
value  to  SULKIES  and  ROAD  WAGONS.  It  will 
improve  the  riding  and  wearing  qualities  of  any  vehicle, 
whether  LIGHT  or  HEAVY,  however  good  its  con¬ 
struction  or  easy  its  springs. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

THE  RUBBER  CUSHIONED  AXLE  CO., 

Broadway  and  43d  St.  (Long  Acre),  Nctv  York. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’ Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  ‘438,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

PALLISER’S  MODEL  HOMES.  editidn. 

100  pages,  6x9,  30  plates,  20  Designs  for  Model  Cottages* 
Farm  and  Country  Houses,  also  Farm  Barn  and  Hennery. 
Stable  and  Carriage  House,  School  House,  Bank  and  Library, 
Masonic  Ass’n  Building,  Town  Hall  and  3  Churches,  descrip¬ 
tive  specifications,  hints  on  building  and  a  large  amount  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  making  a  very  valuable  book  for 
every  one  intending  to  build,  price  $l,  post-paid.  Address 
the  publishers,  PALLISER,  PALL1SRR  &  CO.. 

Architects,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

/Pt  REENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  Institute 
and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M„  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I 

Your  name  Written  on  25  Gilt  Edge 
Cnrds,  10c.,  or  25  Best  Mixed,  10c. 

W.  HILL  &  CO„  Ashland,  Mass. 

CHROMO  CARDS,  (perfect  beauties),  with 
name,  lOc.  Outfit,  10c. 

TURNER  CARP  CO.,  Ashland, Mass, 

Styles  of  CARDS,  10c.,  10  Best  CHROMOS, 
10c.,  with  name.  Outfit  10c. 

J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


MP 

20 

25 


25 


FASHIONABLE  CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.  20  Scroll,  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO  ,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


50 


CARDS  with  name— Snowflake,  Royal,  Diamond, 
Roseate.  Damask,  &c..  10c.,  in  case  12c.  Outfit  10c. 
NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


50 


Richly  perfumed  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  in  jet,  10c. ; 
with  Case,  13c.  25  Murphy  Temperance  Cards,  20c. 
_ F.  W.  AUSTIN  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Ct, 

Perfumed  Snowflake  and  Chromo  Cards, 
no  2  alike,  nninc  in  gold  or  jet,  10c. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Cliutonville,  Conn. 


Chromo  and  Perfumed  Cards,  [no  3  alike,] 
Name  in  Gold  and  Jet.  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


A  GENUINE 

GROVER  &l  BAKER 

Sewing  Machine. 


OO-OPERATIOM. 

Manufacturer  and  Consumer  Direct. 


=*Ssf 


$55  SAVED  OUT  OF  $70. 


No  Middleman.  No  Agent’s  Trofits.  No  Special  Discounts, 
more  three  to  five  hundred  per  cent  profit  on  the  most 
usefnl  article  that  ever  was  invented. 


No 


There  Is  now  no  reason  why  every  lad}'  in  America  should  not  own  a 
first-class  A  No.  1  Sewing  Machine.  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully 
announce  to  the  public  that  we  have  entered  into  a  contract  which  secures 
direct  from  the  manufactory ,  without  any  Dealer’s,  Agent’s,  or  Middleman’s 
profit  whatever,  genuine  GROVER  &.  BAKER  Improved 
Sewing  Machines,  ot;  $1S  each.  This  is  the  same 
machine  that  was  sold  through  dealers  and  listed  at  e«ch.  This 

is  the  genuine  and  celebrated  GltOVEii  &  Baker  machine,  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  completein  every  particular  \vim  polished  Black  Walnut  table  and 
bi>x  cover ,  which  locks  down,  and  the  iron  work  is  elaborately  finished  in 
black  and  gold.  It  makes  the  strong  and  beautiful  elastic*  stitch, 
the  high  reputation  of  which  is  the  result  of  true  worth  and  long  years  of 
honorable  service.  This  machine  is  almost  noiseless ;  does  its  work  easily, 
very  rapidly,  and  with  beautiful  finish.  How  ever  much  the  cloth  may  bo 
stretched  the  stitch  will  not  break.  Washing  and  ironing  will  not  impair 
tho  beauty  or  strength  of  this  stitch.  The  most  beautiful  Em¬ 
broidery  is  easily  produced  with  this  machine.  For  sewing  loose 
yielding  or  knit  goods  it  has  no  equal.  It  takes  tho  thread  direct  from  tho 
spools;  no  tedious  winding  of  bobbins.  No  home  is  complete  without  o 
Grover  &  Baker  machine.  It  is  mn<io  of  the  best  material,  in  the  best  manner,  by  skilled  J»horers,  and  elegantly  finished,  and  has 
always  held  the  bitrh  and  distinguished  place  ever  accorded  to  true  worth  and  merit.  Ladies,  fins  is  the  greatest 
offer  eves*  made  to  you.  The  number  of  machines  which  we  can  ofter  is  limited,  and  wc  must  receive  your  order  at 
once  ns  wo  cannot  promise  th'e  machine  after  GO  days  from  the  date  of  this  paper.  Every  machine  is  in  perfect  running  order, 
carefully  boxed,  and  delivered  FREE  aboard  cars  or  steamer.  It  can  be  sent  hy  express  or  freight  to  any  part  ot  the  world.  On 
receipt  of  $».>  we  will  send  it  to  any  place  east  of  Ohio  or  norih  of  1  irgima,  G.  O.  D.  tor  balance  due.  If  it  is  to  he  sent  as  freight 
otaytnent  in  full  must  accompany  order.  Remit  by  Registered  Letter,  Post-office  Money  Order,  or  Lank  Check.  Periect  sat- 
isf  act  ion  and  a  complete  substantiation  of  every  statement  made  guaranteed,  or  money 
refunded.  Write  vour  address  plainly  ;  be  particular  how  to  ship,  by  lrciglit  or  express:  don  i  fail  to  do  this.  Address,  The 
Turner  Manufacturing  Co.,  03  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  TJ.  S.  A.  Do  not  conflict  this  nee 
and  latest  improved  $70  machine  uithan  old-fashioned  noisy  one  advertised  in  some  papers  for  a  less  price.  ORDER 
AT  ON  C  ^  N.  H—  Each  machine  is  mounted  on  patent  castors,  for  which  nearly  oil  other  companies  charge  extra,  and  fur¬ 

nished  FREE  with  one  dozen  needles,  assorted  sizes,  one  oil  can.  one  screw  driver,  one  needle  gouge,  and  a  book  of  full  and  com¬ 
plete  instructions  (explicit  enough  for  a  child  to  understand).  When  tile  payment  111  lull  comes  with  the  order  we  will 
give  FREE  threo  hemmers,  one  braider,  one  friller,  one  quilting  gauge,  one  gauge  and  screw,  and  one  embroidery  plate.  Thcst 
will  not  he  given  free  when  the  machine  is  scut  C.  O.  D.  or  otherwise  than  Cash,  with  order.  For  our  reliability,  refer  to  any  editot 
In  our  city. 
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PENDULUM  CHURU. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  the  easiest  Churn  to  work,  the 
easiest  to  keep  clean  and  sweet,  the  one  that  takes  up  least 
room  (no  floor  room),  that  gets  most  butter  from  the  cream, 
and  that  best  preserves  the  grain,  the  color,  and  flavor,  to  the 

DAIltY  SUPPLY  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  416.  15  Murray  St„  New  York. 

THE  LILY 

BUTTER-WORKER 

We  guarantee  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  Machine  in  the  world. 

No  hard  labor.  Mixes  the  salt 
thoroughly,  and  takes  all  the 
milk  out,  with  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes’  work.  Circulars  sent  on 
application. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

Successor  to  Henderson  &  Co., 

316  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER" 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  His.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Send  lor  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 
_ Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Tiie  LANCASTER  BUTTER  CARRIER, 

with  a  cup  for  each  print,  will  deliver  print  butter  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  perfect  shape.  Also  carriers  without  cups,  for  square 
or  oblong  prints.  Prices  low. 

Csn  now  furnish  Initial  Stamps  for  printing  butter, 
any  Initial  or  Initials  to  order.  Sent  by  mail.  Prices  ana 
circulars  on  application. 

E.  L.  R.ESH,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

to  sell  tho  celebrated  cow  fetter.  It 
sells  on  sight.  Warranted  to  make  Ihe 
worst  kicking  cow  gentle  lo  milk,  in 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  heifers.  Retail  price  $2. 
For  furtlit  r  information  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular  to 

H.  J.  SADLER, 

Sole  Proprietor, 

Warren,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 

Made  to  sell  at  Highest  Price ;  will  take 
Premiums.  Dairv  Receipt-Book  free. 
Address,  Mrs.  B.  SMITH,  P.O.  Box  1954, 
72  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

For  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Butter,  Eggs,  Meat, 
and  other  Perishable  Articles. 

Perfectly  tasteless,  it  preserves  them  ns  if  fresh,  with  finest 
flavor,  taste,  and  color.  The  only  article  in  its  line  which 
received  the  Medal  and  Diploma  at,  onr  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  ;  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Superiority  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  in  N .  Y..  1877.  Price  50  cts.  per  Box.  Sent  by 
mail  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

niDt8£®WEHrc 

Bfi  I  a#  ^PRESERVING  FLUID.  L$\ 

V  ■  W.  ZINSSER  <&  CO.,  197  William  St.,  N.Y?V 
Send  for  Circulars  giving  particulars. 

The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stump  Machine, 

after  10  years  test,  has  proved  its 
superiority  over  all  others,  by  its 
great  exhibition  of  strengtli  and 
durability,  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness  and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company’s  challenge 
of  $1000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
1867  without  being  taken.  They  build 
6  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  pull 
all  kinds  of  stumps.  They  make 
Suhsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars,  Prices,  etc.,  address 
THE  CHAMBERLIN  M'F’G  CO., 


Olean,  N.  Y. 


No  cold  or  sore  fingers,  if  used 
with  gloves  or  mittens.  Can  be  used 
without  gloves  or  mittens,  if  desired. 
Will  last  a  life  time.  Taken  6  Pre¬ 
miums.  One  sample  25  cts. ;  two  for 
45  cts.;  5  for  $1.00. 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 

108  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

_ _  Morristown,  Pa.,  Oct.  10. 

Gents.-— Please  send  me  100  Huskers  at  once.  They  sell 
like  hot  cakes.  Was  out  about  3  hours  and  took  orders  for 
25  to  deliver  to-morrow.  Please  hurry;  will  send  more 
orders  soon.  Have  tried  the  busker ;  they  do  all  you  claim. 
Met  one  Fanner  who  had  one  and  wants  another,  if  he  lias 
to  pay  $1.00  for  it.  J.  H.  Warner,  Morristown,  Pa. 


CORN 

HUSKER. 

“City  Novelty  Co. 


STEEL  PENS, 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE, Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  G1LL0TT&S0NS, 
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The  Monitor  Seed  Dri 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically  different 
from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and  drops  the 
seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard.  It  has 
been  tested  by  5  years’ use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize  at  the 
“  Centennial.”  The  “  Monitor  "  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  season  oi  1878, 
and  heartily  endorsed  as  a  First  Class  Machine  by  Professor  Geo.  Thurber,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  by  Jas  Vick,  oi  Rochester,  N .  V 
<$W  Agents  Wr“’-J  J - 


anted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 
THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburyport,  Ma 


Mass. 


ADAMS’  PATENT  SELF-FEEDING  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 


Strong,  reliable,  thorough  in  all  parts  of  their 
work,  (shelling,  separating,  cleaning,  and  elevat¬ 
ing).  Perfect  self-feeders,  and  best  machines  for 
mill  and  warehouse  purposes,  as  well  as  for  farm 
and  plantation.  Their  superiority  attested  by 
twenty  years'  use  in  the  heavy  corn-growing  sec¬ 
tions,  during  which  time  they  have  received  first 
premium  at  all  State  and  World’s  Fairs  wherever 
exhibited. 

MADE  BY  THE 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co., 

Sandwich,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ill., 

Who  are  also  makers  of 

The  Best  Hand  Corn  Shellers  in 
the  Market, 

Send  for  Circulars. 

I®”  These  Machines  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
leading  State  Fairs  East  and  West. 


Portable  Mulay  Saw  Mill, 


With  improvements  re¬ 
cently  made  is  unequal¬ 
ed  as  a  neighborhood 
mill.  It  can  be  run  by 
either  steam  or  water 
power,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  engines 
used  for  threshing, 


It  may  be  operated 
by  either  two  or  three 
men,  and  will  cut  as 
much  lumber  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  power 
and  number  of  hands 
employed  as  mills  of 
larger  capacity. 


It  makes  smooth  and  even  lumber,  leaves  no  stubshot* 
and  will  cut  any  sized  log  np  to  four  feetin  diameter.  It  may 
be  transported  from  one  locality  to  another  and  re-erected  ready 
for  sawing  in  from  two  to  three  days, and  can  be  made  profit¬ 
able  in  localities  where  there  is  not  sufficient  timber  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  large  mill.  Send  for  descriptive  circular,  price, 
etc.,  to  CHAT^DXjER  &  TAYLOR,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  WANT  SUPPLIED. 

I  have  invented  and  tested  a  portable,  self-supporting 
Truss  Fence.  Can  be  made  under  cover,  costs  20  cts.  Ies3 
per  panel  than  common  board  fence.  No  patent  on  it; 
free  to  all.  Send  25  cts.  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with 
full  directions  for  making.  Address 

WALDO  F.  BROWN, 

Box  75.  Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Silver  &  Denting  Feed  Cutter, 

Celebrated  for  its  great 
capacity,  ease  of  run¬ 
ning,  and  its  adaptabili¬ 
ty  to  all  kinds  of  work. 
Our  Power  Cutters  are 
fitted  with  an  IM¬ 
PROVED  SAFETY 
FEY  WHEEL.,  and 
in  the  event  ol'  non  or 
other  hard  substances 
getting  into  the  teed  the 
Flywheel  revolves,  but 
the  knives  stop,  thereby 
securing  safety  to  the 
Machine  ami  to  the  operator.  Send  fop.  Circular. 
SILVER  <fc  DEMING  M’F’G  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

STEDMAN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILES,  SHAFTING,  PUL¬ 
LEYS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shellers  and  Cleaners. 

_ AURORA,  INDIANA. 

FAEM  GRIST  MILL. 

The  Grinding  parts  are  STEEL. 
It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  horse¬ 
powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of  grain 
rapidly. 

Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

WJtl.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
3,101  Germantown  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Mekols,  Shepard  &  €o., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICII., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Threshers,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Thresher  Engines  and  Steam  Outfits  com¬ 
plete.  Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner's  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  &  SONS.  Lansdale,  Mont  Co.,  Pa. 


Use  the  Anti-Friction  Hay-Carrier, 

For  elevating  and  conveying  Hav,  Grain,  etc.,  in  barn,  bar¬ 
rack,  shed,  or  field.  It  elevates  perpendicularly  and  conveys 
horizontally  any  desired  distance.  No  trouble  about  getting 
over  high  beams  and  to  the  end  of  deep  mows,  or  to  the  top 
of  high  stacks.  Thousand,  lire  now  in  use.  Five 
tons  have  been  stacked  and  the  frame  moved  in  45  conse¬ 
cutive  minutes.  Fifty  tons  have  been  stacked  inasingleday 
with  tills  Frame  and  Carrier.  Send  for  Circular  “2”  to 
U.  S.  WISI)  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 

Galvanized  CaMe  Fence  Stranfl. 

The  only  wire  fence  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 

P.  S.  JUSTICE.  14  N.  5th  St„  Phila.,  Pa. 

THE  CELEBRATED  VICTOR 

DODBLE  HOLLER  CLOVER  MACHINE. 


lontpmerj’s  Imp.  Rockaway  Fan ! 


310  Premiums. 


PATENTED  DEC.  29th,  1868. 


15  Silver  Medals. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  one. 

Victorious  at  every 
State  and  County  Fair 
where  exhibited,  and  is 
the  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  for  the  Farmer  and 
Planter. 

PRICES  GREAT¬ 
LY  REDUCED. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
price  lists.  Manufac¬ 
tured  only  by 


mly  bj 

DORSEY,  MOORE  &  CO.,  52  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore.  Md„ 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements. 


THE  BEST  IH  THE  WORLD. 

ZKTE'raT- 

CORN  STALK  AND  FODDER  CRUSHER. 

Price  $40.00  and  $50.00 
each.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  and 
m  price  list  of  the  above 
machines. 

HAGERSTOWN 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturing  Co., 
HAGERSTOWN,  i¥iD. 


Apple  Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
922  N.  2nd  St.,  St.  Louis. 


Farmers  Friend  Grain 


And  Fertilizer  Drill. 

The  quantity  is  regulated  with  gear-wheels  in  a  CONE, 
and  controlled  by  a  Lever,  so  there  are  no  loose 
wheels  or  movable  feeders,  and  it  will  sow  any  grain 
perfectly  and  accurately. 

It  has  the  best  Spring  Hoc,  and  every  Drill  has  a 
Force-Feed  Grass-Seeder,  Patent  Shifter,  and 
Surveyor  free. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  description,  prices,  and  a 
Full  Centennial  Report,  sent  on  application.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Address,  stating  where 
you  saw  this  notice, 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  MANUF’C  CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio.  _ 

HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVED. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill,  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour ;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to  40  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  Higli  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address,  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator.) 


The  Birdsell  Clover  Separator, 


SOUTH  BEND,  IIVD. 

'c^THAY  PRESSa* ADDRESsTcr'ci^ular 

&  _P.K.DEDERICKStCO 
ALBANY. 

\  N.YL 


Foil  SALE.  —One  Double-barrel  Breech-loading  Cen¬ 
tral  Fire  Shot  Gun,  12-guage.  Address,  FRANK 
SCHLEY,  Frederick,  Md. 
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Good  Things  Free, 

As  stated  on  page  361,  tlie  Publishers 
are  preparing  an  extensive  assortment  of 
Good  Things  to  be  presented  to  their 
friends  who  gather  and  forward  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
We  cannot  find  room  for  this  list  in  the 
regular  paper,  but  will  mail  a  free  copy 
of  the  full  Illustrated  and  complete  De¬ 
scriptive  list  to  any  one  who  will  send 
his  or  her  address  on  a  postal  card,  and 
say:  “  For  a  Premium  List.” 

As  many  are  desirous  of  beginning  to 
collect  subscribers,  we  insert  here  a  very 
few  only  of  the  many  articles  to  be  offered. 

Names  of  subscribers  can  be  sent  along 
now  as  fast  as  gathered,  and  all  names 
marked  “  For  Premiums,”  will  be  en¬ 
tered  to  the  credit  of  the  sender. 

The  Premiums  will  be  given  for  a 
specified  number  of  subscribers  at  the 
regular  rate  of  $1. 50  a  year,  post-free, 

BUT  any  person  sending  at  least 
twenty  saitpscrifoers  asisl  wp- 
WJirtS,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  $1  a  year, 
post-free ,  will  he  allowed  to  order  any 
premium  offered  to  the  amount  of  10  cents 
for  each  subscriber  sent  by  him ;  or, 
for  every  club  of  twenty  subscribers,  at 
$1.00  each,  an  extra  copy  of  the  paper 
will  be  given,  without  other  Premiums. 


I\os.  1,  3. — ^'ew  Hybrid  Spring- 
Wheat. — After  a  careful  trial  of  six  years,  Messrs.  13. 
K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  who  are  known  as  one  of  the  most  reli¬ 
able  seed  houses  In  New  York  City,  offer  to  the  public 
the  two  varieties  of  Spring  Wheat,  the  Champlain 
and  the  Defiance,  which  we  present  as  Premiums, 
feeling  assured  that  they  will  be  valuable  acquisitions  to 
the  wheat-growers  of  the  country.  We  have  seen  speci¬ 
mens  of  both  varieties,  raised  in  widely  separated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  they  appear  fully  to  sustain 
what  is  claimed  for  them.  Premium  No.  1,  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Spring  Wheat,  was  produced  in  1870,  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  in  his  endeavors  to  unite  the  remarkable  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  Black  Sea  witli  the  fine  aud  superior  quality 
of  the  Golden  Drop.  Several  varieties  were  the  result  of 
this  hybridization,  from  which  this  one  was  chosen,  as 
realizing  the  end  in  view,  showing  greatly  increased  vigor 
and  productiveness  over  both  its  parents.  A  careful  se¬ 
lection  from  this  for  the  past  seven  years  has  now  fully 
established  its  character,  and  we  have  a  wheat  bearded 
like  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  white  chaff  of  the  Golden 
Drop,  free  from  rust  and  smut,  yielding  a  lighter-colored 
grain  than  the  former,  which  makes  a  flour  of  superior 
quality.  Its  strong  and  vigorous  straw,  growing  6  to  12 
inches  higher  than  its  parent  varieties,  stands  erect,  fre¬ 
quently  bearing  even  in  very  ordinary  eultnre  heads  from 
5  to  6  inches  in  length,  containing  from  60  to  75  kernels 
each.  We  confidently  recommend  this  new  wheat  as 
among  the  earliest,  promising  to  give  the  grower  of  this 
most  important  crop  better  results  than  are  produced  by 
the  old  and  “  run  out”  varieties  now  sown.  Pour  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  three  pounds 
of  this  wheat,  sent  post-paid. 

Premium  No.  2,  the  Defiance,  is  another  variety 


defiance  ”  spring  wueat. — Premium  2. 


of  Spring  Wheat  of  the  highest  promise,  the  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Pringle  in  1871, 
to  incorporate  superior  qualities  upon  the  hardy  stock  of 
our  common  Club  Wheat,  by  hybridizing  it  with  one  of 
the  finest,  whitest,  and  most  extensively  grown  sorts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  variety  displays  great  productive¬ 
ness,  vigor,  and  hardiness.  It  is  a  beardless,  white  chaff 
wheat,  with  heads  frequently  5  to  6  inches  long,  very 
closely  set  with  large  white  kernels,  frequently  number¬ 
ing  75  to  SO  to  the  single  head.  Its  white,  stiff,  erect 
straw,  exempt  from  the  attack  of  rust,  its  earliness,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  vigor  and  superior  qualities,  should 
claim  for  it  universal  trial.  [See  engraving].  Four  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  three  pounds 
of  this  wheat,  sent  post-paid. 


[Mr.  Jttdcl\ 


special  favorite'] 


No.  S. —  ‘4 Oair  Boys’”  Wagon. — 

For  the  use  of  Boys  from  6  to  15  years  of  age.  The  bed 
is  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  1  foot  3  in.  wide,  and  5  in.  deep.  The 
wheels  are  all  iron,  the  spindles  also  of  iron.  It  is  finely 
painted,  a  first-rate  and  handsome  wagon,  and  will  carry 
a  weight  of  400  to  500  lbs.  on  a  level  road.  Made  by  the 
Silver  &  Doming  Manuf’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio.  12  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  it,  or  we  will  supply 
one  for  $8.  The  freight  from  the  factory  in  either  case 
to  bo  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  4L — Msiltnna  in  Pilrvo  i’oeket 
Knife.— -i£P"S5oys,  Bead  tUis._gcJ  Yes,  and  the 
1 Men,  too.  Mr. 

Judd  thinks 
more  of  this 
than  any  other 
article  of  twice 
its  cost.  He  ob¬ 
tained  one  in 
London  just 
eleven  years 
ago,  which  he  i 
stiU  carries,  and 
says  it  far  more 
than  pays  the 
interest  on 
$100,  (2  cents  a 
day,)  for,  aside 
from  its  ordi¬ 
nary  use  as  a 
double  -bladed 
knife,  some 
one  of  its 
"tools”  is  often  worth  a  “quarter,”  by  being  on 
band  aud  just  the  thing  wanted  in  an  emergency.  He 
sent,  an  order  to  England  at  three  different  times, 
but  only  received  much  larger,  clumsier  articles,  less 
effective,  and  costing  $5  each,  and  finally  learned  that  the 
original  maker  wasdead.  He  then  got  some  English  cut¬ 
lers  hero  to  make  them,  but  they  did  not  always  succeed 
in  keeping  up  a  supply  of  first-class  articles.  We  now 
get  them  all  right  of  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Company, 
and  much  cheaper  than  any  imported.  (Mr.  Judd  could 
find  none  as  desirable  while  in  London  on  his  last  visit.) 

The  Engraving  shows 
the  parts  of  the  knife, 
except  the  very  conve¬ 
nient  and  very  effective 
Screw-driver  hidden  by 
Premium  4:  [Closed.]  the  opened  large  blade. 

The  Saw  is  double-toothed,  and  will  cut  an  inch  boar  , 
saw  off  a  good-sized  stick,  cut  a  notch,  etc.  The  H(  ,k 


Premium  4 

[Open.] 


is  used  to  lift  a 
stove-cover,  pry 
open  sundry 
things,  clean  a 
horse’s  hoof, pul) 
on  the  boots, 
etc.  The  Punch 
makes  holes  in 
harness,  wood, 
etc.,  which  can 
be  enlarged  by 
its  sharp  corners. 
The  Gimlet  and 
Corkscrew  are 

convenient,  of  course.  The  Tweezers  and  \ow*  Pointer,  ox 
Brad-awl,  drawn  from  the  end  of  the  handle,  often  come 
into  use.  The  back  of  the  Hook  makes  a  good  Hammer  for 
tacks,  and  small  pounding.  The  inside  of  the  Hook  forms 
a  small  Nut-cracker.  All  close  into  a  compact  white  handle, 
the  whole  weighing  only  2  ounces.  IT  IS  A  POCKET¬ 
FUL  OF  TOOLS.  Seven  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  brings 
it  free,  post-paid. — [We  will  send  one, post-paid,  for  $3.50.] 

Nos.  5,  ©. — Mew’s  and  Hoys’  Pure 
Gam  Boots. — The  “  Candee ”  Pure  Gum  Boots  (L. 
Candec  &  Cm,  New  Haven,  Conn.)  arc  made  with  a  view 
to  great  durability,  and  are  claimed  to  be  entirely  free 
from  the  adulterative  mixtures  wi  th 
which  common  rubber  hoots  are 
cheapened.  The  heels  are  rein¬ 
forced  with  the  “Candee”  Co.’s 
patent  heel !  irons ,  which  prevent 
the  heels  from  weaving  down,  and 
therefore  add  to  durability  of  the 
Boots.  These  Boots  have  also  the 
“  Candee  ”  Co.’s  patent  outside 
straps,  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old-fashioned  inside  web  straps, 
which  always  curl  up  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  quick  insertion  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  The  Outside  Strap,  however, 
is  quite  handy,  always  ready  for 
use,  and  perfectly  durable.  The 
“Candee”  Pure  Gum  Boots  are 
cither  varnished,  or  “Dull  Finish¬ 
ed.”  Experience 
’shows  that  the  dull 
finish  boots  are  not 
quite  so  durable  as 
t  hose  protected  from 
the  atmosphere  and 

from  tlie  ammonia  of  "candee”  pure  gum  root. 
barnyard-manures  by  a  coat  of  varnish.  Hence  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  recommend  the  Varnished  Pure  Gum  Boots, 
and  icarrant  every  pair  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction. 
We  offer  the  Men’s  Size  for  8  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each, 
or  the  Boys’  Size  for  6  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  Carri¬ 
age  to  be  paid  by  receiver.  In  ordering  these  Premiums, 
state  the  size  of  the  shoe  you  wear. 


No.  7.  —  House* 
hold  Press.— This  is 
one  of  the  most  convenient 
little  inventions  for  the 
housekeeper  that  we  have 
seen.  It  is  designed  for 
pressing  corned  beef,  spiced 
meats,  honed  turkey  and 
chicken.  By  an  easy  change 
of  the  bottom,  the  press 
can  be  used  in  making  jel¬ 
lies,  cider,  or  pressing  out 
lard,  tallow,  herbs,  or  beef 
for  tea  for  invalids,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  Supplied 
by  W.  A.  Boardman,  Med¬ 
way,  Mass.  We  will  send 
one  free  for  4  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  [or  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $2.00.]  Express- 
age  to  he  paid  by  Receiver. 


Preimum  7 


No.  Bracket-Saw  Brill,  No.  1. 

— A  very  useful  little  tool.  The  Drill  Stock,  and  Six 
Drill  Points,  and  Wrench,  are  packed  in  a  box.  For 
only  Three  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  the 
Drill,  or  we  will  supply  it  to  any  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.15. 

[For  the  description  of  a  Great  Number  of  other 
most  valuable  Premiums,  send  your  address  by  Postal 
Card  to  Orange  Judd  Company.] 


1878.] 
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Imperial  Egg  Food. 


(Trade  Mark.) 

Patented  February  25,  1875. 


Will  make  your  Hens  lay.  Permanently  benefits  lay¬ 
ing  Hens,  Moulting  Fowls,  and  Young  Stock.  It 
makes  the  Poultry  yard  the  best  paying  part  of  tlie  farm. 
Packages  sent  prepaid  for  5Uc.  and  $1.U0.  Twenty-five  pound 
kegs,  by  freight,  $6.25.  Special  arrangements  with  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  companies  enable  us  to  obtain  very  low  rates  for  distant 
orders.  Sold  by  Agricultural  Stores,  Grocers.  Seedsmen,  and 
Druggists.  CHARGES  It.  ALIEN  &  CO., 

216  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wholesale  Agents:  11.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.— Benson, 
Aiaule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.— O.  C. 
Swain,  San  Francisco. 


Patented  May  28th,  1878 . 


The  Patent  Sel!4eting  Oew  bilker  M’fg  Co. 

Every  one  who  owns  a  cow  should  have  one  of  our  wonderful  Milkers. 
A  child  can  use  them.  Sent  free  to  any  part  ot  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  $2.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  the  Cow,  containing  sectional 
views  of  a  cow’s  teats  and  hag  dissected  and  scientifically  explained,  by 
Drs.  White  and  Wilson  of  this  city.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

GEO.  KING,  president. 
Office,  575  SSroadway,  New  York. 


Cow  Milker. 

SENT  FOR  $1,00  PER  SET,  PRE-PAID,  BY  MAIL. 

THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL  COW  MILKER  is  warranted  to 
MILK  BETTER  than  any  other.  It  is  perfect  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  It  holds  or  starts  the  milk  at  pleasure.  No  bulge, 
rubber,  holes,  to  irritate  the  teats.  Simple,  durable,  clean, 
and  always  ready.  I.  W.  PARMENTER,  box 464;  15 Murray 
St.,  “  Methodist  ”  Office,  N.  Y.  City. 


POLAND  CHINA  OR  MME  HOGS. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co., Ohio, 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  Cotswold  Sheep, 
Magie  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 
the  leading  kinds  of  Fancy  Poultry. 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 

W.  ATI.EE  BURPEE  & 
CO.,  221  Church  St.,  Phila., 
,  Pa.  P.  O.  Box  1890,  having 
raised  a  large  stock  of  T/ior- 
07--  oughbred  Pigs  and  Fancy 
i  Poultry,  are  selling  at  greatly 
j  reduced  prices.  Also  choice 
—  Calves,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 
—  Prices  and  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  with  much  information,  free. 

CHESTER  WHITES, 

PREMIUM  HEADQUARTERS  STOCK. 

Also,  Improved  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
Pigs,  all  ages.—1 thoroughbred  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
Calves,  “ deep  butter  and  milk  strains,”  a  specialty.— 
Scotch  Shepherd  and  other  Dogs,  bred  and  for  sale  by 
_ _ FRANCIS  MORRIS.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 

Have  Ho  More  Hog  Cholera  I 

These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
.country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

A  FEW  SPLENDID 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

for  sale.  One  and  two  years  old,  from  the 

BEST  OF  DAIRY  STOCK. 

Also  Cows  and  Heifers :  South-Down  Sheep,  and  Berkshire 
Hogs,  Collie  Dogs,  and  White  Dorking  Fowls. 

VVM.  CROZIER,  ftorthport,  N.  Y. 

GAME  FOWLS.  RED  IRISH 
SETTERS, 

and  Show  Carrier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  Gold  .Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  ;  also 
Thorough-bred  Hounds,  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 

Pekin,  Aylesbury,  and  Cayuga 
Ducks,  Bronze  &  NarragansettTurkeys,  Light 
Brahmas.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.  R.,  and  Cotswolds. 
at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


STOCK  FEE!  STEAMER. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

CHAS.  Ra  ELLIS, 

183  Center  Street,  New  York. 

Thoroughbred  and  Grade  Jerseys. 

I  offer  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices  for  tlie  quality,  75 
head  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jersey  Heifers,  and  Cows 
of  all  ages.  Also  10  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  from  2 
months  to  4  years  of  age.  My  thoroughbreds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  of  the  late  importations,  and  my  grades  re¬ 
commend  themselves  by  their  production.  I  refer  to  every 
individual  who  ever  purchased  an  animal  of  me  during  the 
30  years  I  have  bred  this  stock.  All  animals  sold  by  me  are 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms,  apply  in  nereon  to 
THOMAS  FITCH,  New  Loudon,  Conn. 
Hambletonian  Horses  and  Colts ,  also  for  sale  ;  best  blood . 

9tli  and  Samson  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Sole  Agents  for  Edward  Philip  Pa  rsons  Fowler 
of  the  Island  of  Jersey  and  Southampton,  Eng¬ 
land.  Importers  of 

JERSEY  AND  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

S3?"  Auction  sales  in  New  York  October  3d. 

VST  For  Catalogue,  apply  as  above. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  319,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARD,  M.B.Y.S., 

Dean  of  tlie  Faculty. 

FARMER’S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

Ey  Prof.  I.  LAW,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,N.  Y. 

“  The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language.”—  Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for  $3. 

FINE  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Magrane’s  Light  Brahmas,  also  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge 
Cochins,  and  Silver-Laced,  White  Booted,  and  Japanese 
Bantams.  Bronze,  and  domesticated  Wild  Turkeys. 

Our  reputation  as  judges  and  breeders  is  ample  guarantee 
for  excellence  of  our  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  $3  per  13. 

MAGRANE  Sc  FAIRS  E  R  V  J  C 13 , 
104  Montclair  Aye.,  Newark,  N,  J, 

SUNNYSXDE  POULTRY  FAKM. 

Eggs  from  the  following  varieties  at  $3.00  per  setting. 
Brown  Leghorns,  -Pat.  Cochins,  Black  Cochins, 

White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  Brahmas. 

A  Photograph  of  the  finest  Poultry  House  in  the  U.  S.,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  25  cts. 

W.  G.  TRACY, 

Towanda,  Pa. 


PIGS. 


Hall  Bros.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., breeders  of  purePoland- 
China,  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  and  Essex  Pigs.  Prices  moderate 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


N.  GUILBEftT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,-  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  best  varieties  of  Geese 
(tame  and  wild),  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Guinea  and 
all  other  Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs, 
&c„  at  low  prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese 
Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c. 
Song  Birds  of  all  kinds,  and  Shetland  Ponies. 

Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Newfoundland  Pups  for  sale. 

Deer,  and  Swan  wanted. 


A  NEW  AND  PERFECT  HORSE  SHOE. 

MADE  OF  WEEDED  STEEL,  AND  IRON  with 
CONTINUOUS  CALK. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  shoe  in  the  world. 
Prevents  inter¬ 
fering.  Lameness 
usually  caused 
by  shoeing  en¬ 
tirely  prevented 
by  its  use.  Trial 
set  with  nails 
sent  on  receipt 
of  $1.00. 

Send  for  free 
Illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  to 

The  John  D.  Billings  Patent  Horse  Shoe  Co., 
265  Broadway,  New  York. 

Elegant  Illustrated  Breeder’s  Manual 

and  Catalogue  of  Cattle.  Sheep, 
and  Poultry.  Mailed  free  to 
all.  48  pages,  containing  much 
useful  information,  many  prac¬ 
tical  hints,  and  full  description  of 

all  tlie  breeds. 

150  of  as  fine,  well-marked,  high  pedigreed,  young  Berk- 
sliires  as  can  be  found  in  America.  All  fit  for  exhibition 
at  coming  shows.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  8ontli- 
down,  Cotswold,  and  Leicester  I.itmbs and  Yearl¬ 
ings  are  «ei>  surpassed, 

BENSON,  JIAULE  &  CO., 

333  Cltuiclt  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PICS 


Best  &  Cheapest 


Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buchan’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  Plymouth  Rocks 

B,  B.  E.  Games,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  Pekin  Ducks 

of  superior  merit,  for  sale  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

F.  LI.  CORBIN, 

Newington  Junction,  Conn. 

Rock  Maple  Stock  &  Poultry  Farm. 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  African  Ban¬ 
tams.  Pure  premium  stock  for  sale  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  List  of  prices  free.  Remit  money  through  Post 
Office  Order  or  Regislered  Letter. 

GEO.  H.  RATHBUN,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

for  2  stamps— SendCata. 
logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  “Amateur's  Man. 
ual ,”  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 
“ Breeding  and  Management ,”  or  thorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  cts.,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  Jersey  Cattle, 
"  '  '  ‘  ’  “  ’  Dogs,  Lt.  and  7"-  "  ’  " 


l-DO-IT 


Berkshire  Pigs,  shepherd  Dogs,  Lt.  ana  Dir.  Brahmas,  P. 
Rocks,  Houdan  and  Leghorn  Fowls,  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
Pekin  Ducks  bred  and  for  sale.  Quality  is  1st  class. 

I.  K  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 

HIGHEST  CLASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  Buff,  and  White 
Cochins,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Houdans,  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  B.R.  G.  Bantams.— Pekin, 
Aylesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks.— My  6tock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  new,  novel, 
practical,  and  useful  circular. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.  A  few  pairs  of  Chester  White  Pigs,  not  akin, 
two  months  old:  bred  directly  from  the  best  Chester  Co. 
stock,  $12  per  pair.  One  trio  White  Holland  Turkeys,  year 
old,  very  fine,  $12.  E.  M.  Carpenter,  Ft.  Washington,  N.Y. 

Brown  Leghorn  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 
I  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chick,  after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Emsworth,  Pa.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

WHY  GO  WEST?  Send  for  Delaware 

and  Maps. 


v  v  k-  i  :  Farm  Catalogue 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Dover,  Del. 
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TEAS  REDUCED 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  THE  REST. 

Send  for  our  New  Reduced  Price  List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Pox  5G43.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


IPAYA  NURSERIES* 

Splendid  Stock  and  Low  Prices. 

Send  for  Wholesale  or  Eetail  Price  Lists. 

ADDRESS,  LESLIE  &  McCUNE,  Ipava,  Ills. 

\U  THE  RIGHT 

LATITUDE 


XT*  A  "O  AY Q  _ Delaware  Fruit  and  Garden  Farms 

J?  iAXil'ln#  at  low  prices. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


5)00,000  acres  taken  In  four  months  by  85,000  people. 
Good  climate,  soil,  water,  and  building  stone,  and  good  so’ 
elety.  Address,  8.  J.  Gilmore,  Land  Com’r,  Saliua,  Kansas. 


(RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES!! 
A  Sure  Investment !  ! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

|  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best 
Jin  tlic  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
I  Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
| own  n  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win- 
j  ters !  Long  Summers!  Come  and  see. 
|  Cheap  fare  from  ail  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
23?”  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  iu  sofam’" 30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  C.  Jil.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

For  Descriptive  Price  List  of  Farms 

for  sale,  address  N.  SPICER,  Agent,  Milford,  Delaware. 


U 


THE 


99 


Model  Piano 

PRICE  $150  to  $200. 

The  “Model”  is  a  beautiful  little  Upright  or  Cottage 
piano;  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best  materials  that  can 
be  procured  ;  the  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  iis  durabili¬ 
ty  is  guaranteed;  it. is  small,  light,  and  occupies  but  little 
room,  is  easily  transported,  and  above  all  the  “Model”  is 
sold  at  about,  one-third  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for  any 
other  reliable  piano.  For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  people  of  moderate  means,  and  those  living  in  small 
houses;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  for  beginners,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  price,  commends  itself  to  every  parent, 
because  it  possesses  all  the  principal  features  of  the  linest 
piano,  and  has  none  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  of  the 
reed  organ. 

For  full  particulars  write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  and 
state  where  you  saw  this  notice. 

SIMPSON  &  COMPANY, 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

No.  5  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Send  fcr 

Catalogue. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQ.UHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  i>ur- 
poses — simple,  strong,  anddu 
Table.  Also  Traction  En¬ 
gines  for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rice 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  ijUUK 
answered,  «= 

V  0rtlealBnginesswith  or  without 
wheels,  very  conveni-  —  — e 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  / 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine  1 
in  use.  Fig. ' 

2  ready  for 

road,.”..  Fig.  2. 

PORTABLE  &  FARM  ENGINES. 

USING  PATENT  ANGULAR  1)111  Y TUG  BELT. 
TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A.;  or  U.  S.  Section  Agricultural 
Department,  Paris  Exposition.  France. 

Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. . .  $242.00 
4K  “  “  ...  383.50 

GV~  “  “  ...  343.50 

t#~Pnt  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

NliW  ECONOMIZER 


THE  WONDERFUL. 


JIG  SAW. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE. 

Tlie  cheapest,  most  economical  yet  powerful  Engine  in 
the  market;  and  is  the  only  Agricultural  Engine  icith 
Return  Flue  Boiler  in  use. 

There  is  no  obstruction  whatever  to  the  draft,  yet  the  re¬ 
turning  of  the  flames  through  the  small  tubes  compels  the 
deposit  of  tlie  great  body  of  sparks  in  the  chamber  rear  of 
the  boiler. 

It  is  the  best  and  safest  Steaming  Boiler  in  use,  and  we  in¬ 
vite  competition  witli  any  first-class  maker.  It  will  make 
more  steam  from  less  fuel  than  any  horizontal  boiler  built. 
Before  buying,  see  one  or  send  for  full  particulars,  circulars, 
etc.,  which  will  be  sent  free  by  addressing 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL, 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  aiul  Dealers  in  Cheese 
Factory  Outfits  ami  Supplies. 

N.  B.— Tlie  Economizer  Boilers  are  manufactured  for  us 
(in  duplicate  parts),  under  United  States  patents,  by  Porter 
Manufacturing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  thus  securing  per¬ 
fection  and  uniformity.  The  demand  is  unprecedented, 
even  in  these  dull  times. 

— .  5NYDER,S 

“Little  Giant” 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

For  Farmers,  Machinists, 
Printers,  and  all  requiring 
Light  Power. 

Sizes  from  One  to  Six  H.  P. 
Prices  for  Engine  and  Boiler 
complete,  from  $150  to  $450. 
W  e  make  the  Strongest  Boiler 
and  the  Best  Engine  in  tlie 
country.  Cali  at  our  Factory 
and  examine,  or  send  for  free 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

WARD  B.  SNYDER, 
94  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

PORTABLE  ENGINE 

to  10  H.  P. 

Made  by  Special  tools. 

All  parts  duplicated. 

Send  for  circular. 

SKINNER  &  WOOD, 
Erie,  Pa. 


fY  TRUSS  FENCE  is  cheap  and  durable, 
advertisement  on  page  897. 


See 


In  the  July  No.  American  Agricul¬ 
turalist,  page  277,  appeared  a  largo 3  col. 
advertisement  and  description  of  this 
really  wonderful  machine, —  wonderful 
on  account  of  its  great  capability,  prac¬ 
ticality,  and  its  marvellous  cheapness. 
Made  from  finest  selected  stock  ( nopoor 
material  of  any  hind  in  it ),  and  by 
skilled  labor.  It  is  at  once  the  cheapest , 
most  capable ,  and  most  desirable  piece 
of  machinery  in  the  world.  It  is  NOT 
an  amateur  machine ;  professional  me¬ 
chanics  use  it.  It  will  saw  out  stuff  1 
inch  thick  readily.  It  runs  true  as  a 
die,  andl/te  most  intricate  scroll  sawing, 
fine  as  lace  work ,  can  bo  made  with  one. 
For  carriage  makers,  cabinet’ makers, 
and  fancy  carpenter  work 
generally,  it  is  as  good  as 

_ any  $$25  machine,  and  it 

nrn  qj  }  at7te  takes  in  larger  work  than 

most  of  them.  For  boys  for 
bracket  sawing,  &c.,  it  is  truly  a  prize,  and  it  pays  for  Itself  In  2 
days.  Parents  teach  your  boys  a  trade,  and  amuse  them  at  the  same 
time.  Bracket  saw  work  commands  good  prices,  and  good  mechanics 
good  wages.  A  single  one  of  these  machines  could  not  be  made  for  $15. 
We  make  them  by  tho  30,000,  and  sell  for  the  lowest  possible  price.  Only 
for  the  genuine  Improved  My  Companion  Jig  Saw,  and  over  $2 
worth  of  designs,  saws,  illustrated  lessons,  &c.,  &c.,  given  free  with 
each  machine.  Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  of  price.  Saw  com¬ 
plete,  $3*  Saw  and  drilling  attachment,  $3. 50.  Saw,  drill,  power¬ 
ful  turning  lathe,  and  circular  or  buzz  saw ,  $5*  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded. 
£Il°.rAeramustJ,e sentto  The  Turner  Manufacturing  Co-, 
93  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass-,  for  this  machine. 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

R.  W.  CAMERON  &  CO., 

Shippi i  aM  Common  Merchants, 

33  Soutli  William  St.,  New  York. 

Proprietors  of  the  “Diamond,”  and  “Light  of  the 
Age”  Brands  of  Oil,  and  Pioneer  Line  of  Skips  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  East.  Cash  advances  made  on  con¬ 
signments  of  Wool,  Tin,  and  other  approved  produce,  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Orders  solicited  for  American 
productions,  accompanied  by  approved  credits. 

Culminating  Triumph  of  tlie  19th  Century, 


The  Auxiliary 
Rifle  Barrel  for 
Shot 
Quae. 


The  greatest  invention 
since  that  of  the 
Breech-Loader. 


Barrel  embodies  the  results  t 
have  been  sought  after  for  years, 
viz.,  to  change  a  breech-loading 
shot-gun  to  a  rifle  at  a  moment’s  notice.  In  the 
simplicity  of  this  invention  lies  its  unpreceden¬ 
ted  success.  There  arc  no  screws  or  nuts,  and  it  is 
inserted  in  the  shot-gun  barrel  same  as  ©  cartridge  in  a 
gun,  and  ejected  likewise  and  with  the  same  rapidity. 

The  Hide  Barrel  rests  on  two  bearings  which  perfectly  centre 
the  shot-gun  barrel.  The  rear  bearing  will  always  fit  the  gauge 
for  which  it  is  ordered.  The  front  bearingis  a  detachable  washer 
or  ring;  several  of  these  go  with  each  barrel;  they  vary  1-100  of 
an  inch,  and  one  of  these  will  invariably  fit.  The  Auxiliary 
Rifle  Barrel  is  made  by  the  'Winchester  Repenting 
Arms  Co.,  and  guaranteed  perfect,  accurate,  and 
OF  THE  BEST  material,  BY  them.  And  the  ehot-gun  sus¬ 
tains  no  injury  from  its  contact  with  or  the  use  of  the  Rifle.  A 
long  range  target  sight  to  attach  to  grip  of  shot-gun  5s  sent  with 
every  Auxiliary  Rifle.  Th®  44  Auxiliary  ”  has  held  its  own  at 
every  match  in  which  it  has  been  used,  and  at  200,  5G0„  and  800 
yards  it  has  made  as  good  scores  as  a  $100  Sharp  or  Remington. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  it.  Every  sportsman  endorses  it. 
Among  dozens  of  testimonials  th©  following  well-known  rifle¬ 
men  enthusiastically  praise  it  for  target  and  sporting  use;  Gen 
S.  R.  Smith,  New  Haven,  Ct.:  James  Kent,  Buffalo  N.  Y.  ?  G.  A 
Spross,  Toledo,  Ohio;  G.  H.  Davis  (U.  8.  Mint),  Carson,  Nev.; 
C.  C.  Tiff,  Glenvllle,  Ct.;  L.  C.  Bruce,  Ira  Payne,  Capt.  Bogar- 
dus,  Judge  Blydenburg,  and  a  host  of  others.  Th©  fact  that 
they  are  made  by  the  Winchester  Arms  Co.  is  alone  sufficient 
guarantee  of  workmanship.  They  will  (in  44  calibre)  give  & 
penetration  of  4  inches  (pin©)  at  1,000  yards,  and  are  as  good  as 
any  Rifle  made  for  accuracy.  They  take  up  but  little  room,  and 
do  not  tire  the  sportsman.  Jn  ordering ,  the  bore  of  the  gun  for 
which  they  are  intended  is  the  ONL  Y  measurement  required. 
The  Rifles  are  made  in  .32,  .38,  .44,  and  .45  (government)  cali¬ 
bres,  all  centre  fire,  and  chambered  for  long  range  cartridge®. 
J®r*Ie©t  to  fit  either  lO  or  IS  bore  shot-guns, 
m2.  This  includes  ejector ,  long  range  target  sight,  brush , 
and  swab  stick.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  price,  or  by  mail 
at  purchaser's  risk,  for  85  cents  extra.  All  orders  promptly 

filled.  Address  th©  Bay  State  Arms  Co.,  03  Water 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Every  one  guaranteed. 

THE 

Mutual  Benefit 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  1845.  Purely  Mutual. 

LEWIS  C.  GROVER,  President. 


TJ^M878,S’  | . $33,181,828.49 

All  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued.  Reports  and  State¬ 
ments  -furnished  at  tlie  office  of  tlie  Company,  or  any  of  its 

Agencies. 

JAS.  B.  PEARSON,  Vice-President. 

EDWARD  A.  STRONG,  Secretary. 

BENJ.  C.  MILLER,  Treasurer. 

B.  J.  MILLER,  Actuary. 
L.  SPENCER  GOBLE,  State  Agent, 

Southern  New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey, 

137  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  EDITION 


Of  a  Most  Valuable  and  Elegantly 
Illustrated  Work  on  Insects. 
HARRIS’ 


Insects  Injurious 
to  Vegetation. 

By  the  late  Thaddeus  Wji.  Barkis,  M.D.,  octavo,  G40  pp., 
enlarged  and  improved  with  additions  from  the  author’s 
manuscripts  and  original  notes.  Illustrated  by  engravings 
drawn  from  nature,  under  the  supervision  of  Pkof.  Agassiz. 
Edited  by  Chaeles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture 

The  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-eight  fine  wood  cuts,  and  eight  beautiful  steel  plates,  full- 
page  size,  containing  ninety-five  figures.  It  is  believed  that 
very  great  scientific  accuracy  has  thus  been  secured  in  the 
illustrations.  Published  in  two  beautiful  editions ;  one 
plain,  with  steel  engravings,  extra  cloth,  price,  post  paid, 
$4.00 ;  tlie  other  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges, 
engravings  colored  with  great  accuracy,  price,  post-paid, 
$6.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Byrne’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book, 
Ready-Reckoner  and  Price  Book. 

By  OLIVER  BYRNE, 

Civil,  Military,  and  Mechanical  Engineer. 

“Byrne's  Ready  Reckoner”  is  one  of  ihe  most  concise, 
complete  and  correct  works  ever  issued.  Among  its  con¬ 
tents  will  be  found  Tables  arranged  to  Show  values  from 
one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  each  upwards;  Tables  of  Board, 
Scantling  and  Plank  Measure;  Logs  reduced  to  Board 
Measure;  Round  Timber  when  Squared;  also  Spars  and 
other  Timber ;  Wages  and  Board  by  tho  Week;  Interest 
Tables  at  .06  and  .0;  per  cent  from  $1.00  to  $30,000;  Com¬ 
pound  Interest  Tables  from  I  to  25  years ;  Standard  Weights 
and  Measures  ;  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  the  United  Stales; 
Value  of  Foreign  Coins  as  fixed  hy  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States;  Foreign  Measures  of  Length  compared  with  Ameri¬ 
can;  “  How  Interest  Eats  ” ;  Laws  of  each  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory  regarding  Rates  of  Interest  and  Penalties  for  Usury; 
Statutes  of  Limitations  in  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
etc.,  etc.  All  comprised  in  1  volume,  ISino,  of  ISO  pages, 
bound  in  illustrated  board  covers,  extra  cloth  back,  title  in 
gold.  Price,  post-paid.  35  cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BACK  VOLUMES  OF 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-sixth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  till  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  tin-  Office.  $2'. 00:  sent,  post-paid,  $2.30. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  [4,  J, 


Ac 

Sportsman’s 

Miniature 

Library 

For  sio. 

On  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  we  will  sefid,  post  paid,  the  following  8  standard  works,  comprising  a  little 
library  by  themselves. 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting, 

Schley’s  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting;. 

Bumsted’s  Oil  the  Wing. 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

Gould’s  How  to  Camp  Out. 

Farloa’s  Camp  Cookery. 

Wallace’s  Guide  to  the  Adirondacks. 


[We  will  forward  any  of  these  Books  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 


Adirondacks,  Camp  Life  In,  Murray’s . $  1.50 

Adirondacks,  Guide  To,  Wallace  s .  2.00 

Adirondack  Wilderness,  In  the,  Warner's .  75 

Amateur  Trapper . pa.,  5Uc.;  bds.  75 

American  Angler's  Book,  Norris .  5.50 

American  Angler’s  Guide,  Brown .  2.00 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Boy’s  Own  Book,  Sports  and  Games..  2.00 
American  Club  Lists  and  Sportsman’s  Glossary.  50 

American  Cricket  Manual . pa.,  5Uc.;  bds.  75 

American  Kennel,  Burges .  .  3.00 

Angling,  a  Book  on,  Francis .  7.50 

Archer,  Modern . . .  25 

Archery,  Fencing,  and  Broadsword .  20 

Archery,  Witchery  of,  Maurice  Thompson .  1.50 

Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  Sunbeam .  3.00 

Art  of  Swimming . 30 

Art  of  Swimming,  Monstery .  50 

Art  of  Swimming.  Webb .  50 

At hlete’s  Guide,  Harding .  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds.,  75c.;  clo.  1.00 

Athletic  Sports,  Stonehenge .  1.00 

Atlantic  Islands  as  Resorts  for  Health  &  Pleasure  3.00 

Bailey’s  Birds  of  the  United  States  ...  .  1.25 

Baird’s  Birds  of  North  America . 30.00 

Baucher’s  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1.00 

Bechstein’s  Chamber  and  Cage  Birds . .  1.50 

Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . 50 

Boat  Racing,  Brickwood . .. .  2.50 

Books  for  Sportsmen :  Angling,  50c.;  Shooting,  60c.; 

Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-shore,  50c.;  Cage  and 

Singing  Birds,  50c.;  Dogs,  75c.;  Birds’  Eggs  and 

Nests,  50c.;  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Aquarium,  50c.; 

Native  Song  Birds,  75c. 

Boy’s  Treasury  of  Sports  and  Pastimes,  etc .  2.00 

Breech  Loader,  Gloan .  1.25 

Breech  Loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2.50 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book,  3  vols . 30.00 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2.00 

Cage  and  Singing  Birds.  Adams .  50 

Camp  Cookery,  Miss  W.  Parloa .  50 

Canoeing  in  Kanuckia .  1.25 

Canoe  Travelling,  Powell .  3.00 

Canoe,  Voyage  of  the  Paper;  Bishop’s .  2.50 

Cassell’s  Book  of  Birds,  4  vols .  12.00 

Choke  Bore  Guns,  Greener . 3.00 

Complete  American  Trapper.  Gibson .  1.75 

Coues’  Birds  of  the  North-West .  4.50 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2.50 

Coues' Fur  Bearing  Animals .  3.00 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7.00 

Crack  Shot . 1.25 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Look,  Svo _  2.50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12mo .  1.50 

Dead  Shot . . .  1.25 

Dog  Breaking,  Hutchinson .  3.75 

Dog,  the.  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3.00 

Dog,  the,  Hill .  0.O0 

Dog,  the,  Idstone .  1.25 

Dog  Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs  and  Their  Doings,  Morris .  1.75 

Dogs  and  Their  Ways,  Williams .  1.25 

Dogs,  Anecdotes  of,  Williams .  75 

Dogs,  by  Stables  .  .  75 

Dogs,  Management  of,  Mayhow,  16mo.,75c. ;  12mo  1.00 

Dogs,  Points  for  Judging .  50 

Dogs,  Richardson . . ..pa.,  30c.;  clo.  00 

Dogs,  Webb .  . 3.50 

Durant’s  Sea  Bathing,  its  Use  and  Abuse .  25 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book .  2.00 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sports  and  Amusements. . .  3.50 

Farrar’s  Guide  to  Moosehead  Lake .  50 

Farrar’s  Guide  to  Richardson  &  Rangeley  Lakes.  50 

Farrar's  Pocket  Map  of  Moosehead  Lake .  1.00 

Farrar's  Pocket  Map  of  Rangeley  Lake  Region. .  50 

Field.  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting,  Bogardus .  2.00 

Fish  and  Fishing,  Manly .  5.25 

Fishing .  25 

Fishing,  Bottom  or  Float .  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  Scott .  3.50 

.Fishing  Tourist,  Hallock .  2.00 

Fly  Fishing  and  Worm  Fishing .  50 

Fox  Hunting,  Noble  Science  of  .  7.50 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  35 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season,  1.50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports .  4.00 

PraniS  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. . .  2.50 


Frank  Forester’s  Fishing  with  Hook  &  Line.. pa.  25 
Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America,  8vo.,  2  vols.  5.00 
Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  2.00 
Frank  Forester's  Sporting  Scenes  and  Charac¬ 
ters,  8vo.,  2  vols .  4.00 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1.00 

Hallock’s  Sportsmen’s  Gazetteer .  3.00 

Hand  Book  for  Riflemen .  50 

Hands  Books  of  Am.  Travel,  3  vols .  6.00 

Hand  Books  on  Out  Door  Amusements : 


Gymnastics .  20  Croquet. 

Cricket .  25  Fishing . 

Rowing  and  Sailing _  20  Quoits  and  Bowls _ 

Riding  and  Driving _ 20  Swimming . 

Archery,  Fencing,  and  Skating . 

Broadsword .  20  Shooting . 

Manly  Exercises . 20 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse  Keepers . 

Hints  to  Riflemen.  Cleveland . 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds. . . pa.,  25c.;  clo. 

Horseback  Riding.  Durant . 

Horse  Breaking,  Moreton . 

Horse  Portraiture.  Simpson . 

Horses  and  Hounds . 

Horses  and  Riding,  Neville . '. . 

Horses,  Famous  American  Race . 

Horses,  Famous  American  Trotting . 

Horses,  Famous,  of  America . 

How  to  Camp  Out.  Gould . 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap,  Batty’s . . 

How  to  Row.  Derrington . 

Humorous  Sketches,  Seymour . 

Hunter  and  Trapper,  Thrasher . 

Hunting  and  Hunters  of  Ail  Nations,  Frost . 

Jaunts  and  Jollities,  Jorrocks . 

Jennings’  Horse  Training .  . . 

Life  of*a  Sportsman,  Nimrod . 

McClure’s  Stable  Guide . 

Mayhew’s  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Horse  Management . . . 

Minot’s  Laud  and  Game  Birds .  . 


20 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 


Naturalists’  Guide,  Maynard 

Oars  and  Sculls.  Woodgate . 

On  the  Wing,  Bumstcd . 

Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting,  Schley's . 

Picture  Book  of  Birds . 

Pistol,  the . 

Practical  Kennel  Guide . 

Prairie  and  Forest,  Parker  Gillmore . . 

Prime’s  I  Go  a  Fishing . 

Random  Casts,  from  an  Angler's  Note  Bouk _ 

Rnrey’s  Horse  Tamer . 

Riding  Recolleetions,  Whyte  Melville’s . 

Rifles  and  Marksmanship,  by  Gildersleeve . 

Rifle  Practice,  Wingate . 

Rifle,  the,  Theory  and  Practice  of . 

Sailing  Boat.  Folkard . 

Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England . 

Setter  Dog,  the,  Laverack . 

Shooting,  Boating,  and  Fishing . 

Shooting,  Dougall . 

Shooting  on  the  Wing . 

Sidney’s  Book  of  the  Horse . 

Solitary  Hunter,  Palliser . 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  England,  by  Strutt . 

Stonehenge,  Dogs  of  British  Islands . 

Stonehenge,  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . 

Stonehenge,  Horse  Owners’  Cyclopatdia . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse,  Eng.  cd.,  Svo . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse,  Am.  ed.,  l‘2mo . 

Strength  aDd  Skill . 

Taxidermist’s  Manual . 

Trapper’s  Guide,  Newhouse . 

Trolling . . . 

Veterinary  Dictionary.  Going . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book  . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register,  2  vols. .. 

Wild  Fowler,  the . 

Wilson’s  American  Ornithology.  3  vols . 

Wood’s  Natural  History  of  Birds . 

Woodruffs  Trotting  Horses  of  America . 

Wrinkles,  by  Old  Shekarry . 

Yacht  Sailor,  Vanderdecken . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . 

Young  Sportsmen,  ijand-b'k  for,  Will  Wildwood, 
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75 

75 

1.50 
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1.00 
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7.50 
1.25 

12.00 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 
2.00 
1.25 

50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 
50 
50 

3.00 

1.50 

1.50 
50 

7.00 

4.60 

3.75 
1.00 

3.50 
75 

12.50 

80 

3.00 

7.50 

4.50 
3.75 
3.75 

3.50 
2.00 
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1.00 

1.50 
50 
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1.50 
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No.  BOWS. 

3.  Plain  Lancewood  Bows,  2>4  feet . each  $0  10 


4.  “  “  3 

5.  Stained  Lancewood  Bows,  3)£  feet. 


13.  Horn  Tipped,  Polished, 
T4. 

15.  “  « 

16.  <•  “ 


4  feet . each  1  00 


4)4 

5 

5H 


1  25 

1  50 

2  00 


6. 

It 

it 

3  M  “  . 

ft 

25 

17. 

“  “  6  “  .  “ 

2  25 

7. 

It 

it 

4  “  . 

ii 

30 

17 V2.  Fine  Lancewood  Bows.  Plush  Handles, 

8. 

if 

4)4  “  .. 

if 

40 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 

9. 

tt 

tc 

5  “  .. 

te 

75 

Strings,  3)4  feet,  each . 

1  00 

10. 

it 

ft 

5)4  “  •• 

(t 

1  25 

18. 

Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

11. 

“ 

<{ 

6 

fi 

1  50 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 

12.  Horn  Tipped,  Polished, 

3 H  “  .. 

46 

75 

Strings,  4  feet,  each . . . 

1  25 

•fFl! 


1  50 


19.  Pine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 
Strings,  4)4  feet,  each . 

20.  Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 
Strings,  5  feet,  each .  2  CO 

21.  Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 
Strings,  5J4  feet,  each .  . .  2  25 

22.  Fine  Lancewood  Bows,  Plush  Handles, 

Stained  and  Polished,  Horn  Tipped,  Fine 

Strings,  6  feet,  each . . .  2  50 

lExtra  Quality  Self  Lancewood  Bows. 
Made  to  weight.  French  Polished,  with  best  Flemish 
strings  whipped,  suitable  for  Club  use. 

Each. 

25.  5  feet,  made  to  weight .  $3  00 

20.  5?£  “  “  “  . ...3  50 

27.  5)4  “  “  “  . •. .  3  75 

28.  6  “  “  “  . .  4  00 

29.  Ladies’  Lemonwood,  5  feet,  made  to  w’ght  4  25 

30.  S%  “  “  4  75 

31.  “  6  “  “  5  00 

Ladies*  Best  Back  Bows. 

2  Pieces,  with  best  Flemish  Strings. 

33.  4H  feet,  20  to  25  pounds . $4  50  to  $6  00 

34.  5  “  22  to  33  “  5  00  to  7  50 

35.  5^  “  25  to  40  “  5  50  to  8  00 

Gents’  Best  Back.  Bows. 

36.  2  Pieces,  6  feet.,  best,  Flemish  Strings,  40  to  60  lbs., 

$7  50,  $9  00,  $10  50  and  $12  00  each. 
Snakewood  and  Lancewood  Bows. 


No. 


ARROWS. 


Per  Doz. 


1 — 12  inch,  plain  blunt  points . $  o  25 


44. 

45. 


2  Pieces. 

5  feet  3  inches,  20  to  40  lbs . 

6  “  35  to  60  lbs . 

TARGETS,  (Straw,  with  Canvas  Baizes). 

Each. 

Each. 

.  diameter .  $t  00 

24  in.  diameter .  $2  50 

“  .  1  25 

27  “ 

.  3  00 

“  .  1  75 

30  “ 

.  3  50 

"  .  2  00 

36 

.  4  00 

44 

15 
18 
21 
42 

Target  Facings  separate,  one-qnarter  price  of  complete 
Targets.- 

Portable  Iron  Target  Stand. 

4  feet  high . $2  00 

4)4  “  2  50 

5  “  3  00 

Largest .  .  $4  00  and  $5  00  each. 


1J-15 

2—16 

3— 18 

4 —  20 

5— 21 

6— 24 

7— 21 

8— 24 

9— 28 
10-21 

11- 24 

12— 28 

13- 25 

14- 28 

15- 25 

16- 28 

17- 25 

18- 28 

19- 22 

20- 25 

21- 28 
22-25 


23- 28 

24- 25 

25- 28 


sharp  points . . .  75 

3  feathers,  sharp  points .  1  00 

“  “  .  1  25 

Polished,  sharp  points,  for  practice. 

r 

Wt<  a  tt 


and  painted. 


half  nocked,  polished  and  painted. . . 


1  25 

1  50 

2  CO 
1  50 

1  75 

2  00 
2  25 

2  50 

3  00 

3  50 

4  00 
4  50 


}  nocked,  “  “ 

l  “ 

full  “  .< 

full  “  •“ 

Old  Deal,  painted  and  gilt .  5  50 

“  “  “  .  6  00 

“  “  “  . . .  6  75 

Best  footed,  with  parallel  points, 
painted  and  gilt,  and  painted  be¬ 
tween  the  feathers .  8  50 

Ditto .  9  00 

Alexandra .  10  00 

“  .  11  00 


QUIVER  BELTS. 

Ladies.— No.  1,  $1.75;  No.  2,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $2.50  each. 
Gents.—  No.  1,  $2.25;  No.  2,  $3.00 ;  No.  3,  $4.50  each. 

FINGER  TIPS. 

Ladies.— No.  1,  63c, ;  No.  2,  $1.00  each. 

Gents.— No.  1,  75c. ;  No.  2,  $1.00  each. 


ARM  GUARDS. 

LADIES. 

No.  1,  Green . ...... . $1  25 each. 

2,  “  Stitched .  1  50  “ 

3,  Silk  lined,  Stitched .  1  75  “ 

GENTS. 

No.  1,  Green . $1  00  each. 

2,  “  Stitched .  1  25  “ 

3,  Silk  lined,  Stitched .  1  50  “ 

Bow  Strings,  Best  Flemish,  25c.,  30c.,  and  40c.  each, 
Rules  for  Archery  and  Lawn  Tennis,  10c.  per  copy. 

Orders  for  the  above  Archery  Goods,  amounting  to  ten  dollars  and  upwards,  we  will  forward,  free  of  carriage, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  where  there  is  an  express  or  freight  office,  and 
at  more  distant  points  for  a  trifling  addition. 

■  Orange  Judd  Company,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Every  Angler, 

Every  Archery  Player, 

Every  Athlete, 

Every  Boatman, 

Every  Bird  Fancier, 

Every  Cricket  Player, 

Every  Camper  Out, 

Every  Dog  Fancier, 

Every  Dog  Owner, 

Every  Fowler, 

Every  Fisherman, 

Every  Horseman, 

Every  Hunter, 

Every  Naturalist, 

Every  Rifleman, 

Every  Sharpshooter, 

Every  Trapper, 

Every  Taxidermist, 

Every  Trap  Shooter, 

Every  Tourist, 

Every  Yachtman, 

Every  person  who  desires  to 
learn  how  to  handle  rod  or 
gun,  dog  or  horse,  should  send 
two  three-cent  postage-stamps 
for  the  SPORTSMAN’S  LI¬ 
BRARY,  a  forty  page  compila¬ 
tion,  elegantly  printed  on  tint¬ 
ed  paper,  containing  the  out¬ 
lines  of  nearly  two  hundred 
works,  and  illustrated  with 
nearly  one  hundred  engrav¬ 
ings  of  dogs,  horses,  birds, 
fish,  and  wild  game  generally. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CITADETiT  nTi-Tlio  WB'W  Gr-A. JVXE  fiTT1  /%.  tvf;t  .t  -tt; 

XT  AMUSES  TIXE  YOUNG  AND  INTERESTS  THE  OLDI 

THE  LATEST  NOVELTY  IN  THE  AMUSEMENT  WORLD. 

For  §1.00  we  will  send  to  ,iny 
address  t'.iis  new  and  delightful 
Parlor  Game,  the  receiver  paying 
the  expressage. 


ENCOURAGE  HOME  AMUSEMENTS. 


WARNER  &  CO., 

NORTIlAMPTOBi,  MASS. 

DEALERS 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

EVENINGS  MADE  JOYOUS. 


HAND 

FORGED 

FROM 

RAZOR 

STEEL. 


25  cts. 


MAHER  &  CROSH 

To  introduce  their  own  brand  of 


Same  knife  1  blade,  Razor  Steel  Cutlery,  will  send 

’  hv  mml  nnstsin-p  nairl.  n.  lcmfp  liL-o  tho 


This  cut  is  exact  size  of  our  medium 
2-blade  knife.  Price  by  mail  50  cts. 


by  mail,  postage  paid,  a  knife  like  the 
engraving  for  50  cts ;  heavy  2-biade 
knife,  CO  cts. ;  extra  thick  2-blade,  75 
cts.  Our  best  heavy  2-blade,  $1.  Boys 
light  2- blade,  25  cts. 

Pruning  Knives,  medium,  75 
cts. ;  heavy,  and  extra  temper,  $1. 

Ebony  handle,  3-blade,  $1 ;  Pearl 
handle,  $1.50.  Ladies  knives,  1-blade, 
25  cts. ;  2-blade,  50  cts.  All  our  goods 
are  hand  forged  and  every  blade  war¬ 
ranted.  Return  us  any  knives  that  are 
soft  or  flawy  and  we  will  replace  them 
free.  Address  in  full  MAHER  *fc 
GROSH,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Circulars  free. 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  BEST  and  most 
DURABLE  Spring  Bed  THAT 
MONEY  CAN  BUY.  Do  not  con- 
found  it  with  any  Woven  Wire 
Mattress.  D.  C.  &  G.  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  say:  “The 
National  Wire  Mattress  is  thebest 
in  the  world.  Refer  to  us  as  to  its 
excellence,  and  make  the  recom¬ 
mend  as  strong  as  you  please.” 

Delivered  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  SI 0.00. 

Address  NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


EMPIRE  FARM  FORGES 


&  TOOLS.  THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 
Thousands  in  use.  Send  3  cents  for  circular  to 
EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.  For  Wash- 
_  ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
El  j|  Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling.  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Apple  Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO.,1 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Mnlay  Saw  Mill, 


With  improvements  re¬ 
cently  made  is  unequal¬ 
ed  as  a  neighborhood 
mill.  It  can  be  run  by 
oither  steam  or  water 
power,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  engines 
used  for  threshing. 


It  may  be  operated 
by  either  two  or  threo 
men,  and  will  cut  as 
much  lumber  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  power 
and  number  of  hands 
employed  as  mills  of 
larger  capacity. 


It  makes  smooth  and  even  lumber,  leaves  no  stubshot* 
and  will  cut  any  sized  log  up  to  four  feetin  diameter.  It  may 
be  transported  from  one  locality  to  another  and  re-erected  ready 
for  sawing  in  from  two  to  three  days, and  can  bemadc  profit¬ 
able  in  localities  where  there  is  not  sufficient  timber  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  large  mill.  Send  for  descriptive  circular,  price, 
etc.,  to  CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  H.  Y, 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks, 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  everv  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable,  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
J,a nt mis  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  l’arlor  Entertainments.  74-page  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  free. 

MCALLISTER,  MT’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St..  N.  T. 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  aid  Ornamental 

IRON  GOODS, 

Ferneries,  or  Wardian 
Cases,  Aquaria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets,  Plant 
Window  Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S>  FREEMAN,  Proprietor, 
Racine,  Wis. 

CTV*Send.  for  our  Illst’d  Catalogues, 

GREAT  REDUCTION!!! 

Branson  Knitting  Machines.  (Centennial  Award}.  No.  452 
Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  G.  A.  Quimby,  Agent. 

PRICE  HIST. 

No.  1  Machine,  CO  Needle,  $19.00,  formerly  $20.00. 

No.  2  “  72  “  11.00,  “  22.00. 

No.  3  “  84  “  12.00,  “  24.00. 

No.  4  “  100  “  12.50,  “  25X0. 

(.Six  extra  needles  sent  with  each  machine.) 

THE  WALKER  WASHER. 

Thousands  of  Them  iu 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  Suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

ERIE  WASHER  C0„  Erie, Pa. 

Dj  A  M  fl  Another  battle  on  high  prices  ft  D  ft  A  EU 
rlwrau  War  with  monopolists  renewed 
See  Beatty’s  latest.  Newspaper  for  fail  reply  sent  free. 
Before  buying  PIANO  or  ORGAN,  read  my  latest  circu- 
lar.  Beatty’s  celebrated  Pianos  &  Organs,  beautiful  Instru¬ 
ments!  Challenge  comparison!  Rivals  are  jealous  of  my 
success!  Most  successful  house  in  America  ! 

Rosewood  Pianos,  $135,  16  stop  Church  Organs,  $115. 
WAR  tremendous  bargains  now  ready.  Address  UfAD 
WH|innnifi  F,  Beatty, Washington, N,J.,U,S, A, SUSm 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  MANURE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  &  Lawns. 

Mapes’  Fruit  and  Vine  Fertilizer. 

Price  per  bag  (200  lbs.) . S3. 10. 

Apply  around  Trees  (Orange,  Pears,  Apples,  etc.,)  as  far 
as  brandies  extend— spading  under  when  practicable. 

Send  for  descriptive  Price  List. 

Address  THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  a  Specialty. 

MICROSCOPES, 

Telescopes,  Opera  and  Field  Glasses,  Specta¬ 
cles,  Eye  Glasses,  Barometers,  Thermometers, 
Best  Goods  at  Lowest  Puices. 

R.  &  J.  BECK,  Manufacturing  Opticians, 

.  _  ,  ,  ,921  Chestnut  St.,  I’liila. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  13.,  pages,  mailed  lor  ten  cents. 
State  what  paper  you  saw  this  in. 

CAUTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


To  avoid  imposition,  purchasers  of  Waltham  watches  will 
observe  that  every  genuine  watch,  whether  gold  or  silver, 
hears  onr  trade-mark  on  botli  case  and  movement. 

Gold  cases  are  stamped  “  A.  W.  Co.”  and  guarantee  cer¬ 
tificates  accompany  them.  Silver  cases  are  stamped  “Am. 
Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass,,  Sterling  Silver,”  and  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  guarantee  certificates,  signed  B.  E.  Robbins, 
Treasurer.  The  name  “Waltham”  is  plainly  engraved 
upon  all  movements,  irrespective  of  other  distinguishing 
marks. 

This  caution  is  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  llie  fact 
that  our  cases  arc  frequently  separated  from  our  movements 
and  put  upon  worthless  movements  of  other  makers,  and 
vice  versa,  thus  affecting  injuriously  the  performance  of  the 
watches  and  vitiating  our  guarantee,  which  is  intended  to 
cover  only  our  complete  watches  wholly  made  by  us.  It  is 
necessary  also  because  it  is  so  notorious  as  to  be  a  public 
scandal,  that  there  is  great  fraud  in  the  metal  quality  ot 
both  gold  and  silver  eases  as  now  generally  sold.  We  have 
demonstrated  by  frequent  assays  that  many  gold  and 
silver  cases  offered  in  the  market  are  debased  from  10  to  29 
per  cent  from  the  quality  they  assume  to  be.  This  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  purchaser,  and  accounts  for  the  low  price  at  which 
sueli  cased  watches  have  been  sold. 

“Eighteen  carat”  gold,  such  as  the  Waltham  cases  are 
made  of,  is  as  nearly  pure  gold  as  can  he  made  and  he  dura¬ 
ble.  It  contains  750-1000  of  pure  gold,  and  250-1000  of  alloy. 

Sterling  Silver  (English  Govt,  standard)  contains  925-1000 
of  pure  silver,  and  75-1000  of  alloy.  The  Waltham  Watches 
will  always  be  found  up  to  the  standard  represented. 

For  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

General  Agents, 

New  York. 
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CHAIRS. 

THE 
EST 
MjAIJE. 


Send  for 

_  Circular  to  ^  _ 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.,  NEW  IIAVEN,  CT. 


Extraordinary  Inducement. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  tire  times,  and  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  our  beautiful 
Embossed  Scrap  Pictures  fortdecorating  purposes,  I  will 
send  to  any  destination,  in  a  prepaid  registered  package,  24 
full  Sheets  of  these  pictures  for  only  $1.00,  which  consist  of 
every  variety  of  Figures,  Birds,  Flowers,  Ferns,  &c..,  and 
will  guarantee  all  purchasers  against  loss  by  mail  if  sent 
registered.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  new  Catalogue,  which 
contains  a  complete  description  of  all  new  Shoots,  and  in¬ 
structions  as  to  their  use.  OSCAR  W.  YOUNG, 
60  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

e:\cj I.ISIfl  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Page*.  $1.00  per  line  (ajrate).  each  insertion. 
La*t  Page .  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.23  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— SI. 30  per  line. 
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Peaches.  Seedling . 

Pea  F  'wls — Guinea  Pigs, 

Pigs,  Paralysis  in _ ... 

Potatoes,  Seed  for  South 
Poultry.  Plymouth  Rock 

Poultry  House . . 

Rotation,  A  New . 

Saw,  Gumming  a . 

Roup . 

Scarifier  for  Meadow... 
Sheep,  Disease  in  feet.. 
Sheep.  Feed  for  200 
Sheep.  Foul  water  for. . 
Sheep  Peeling  Trees... 

Skin  Disease . 

Sneeulation.  Beware  of. 
Stock.  Imported  vs 

Home-bred  . 

Tails  and  Manes,  Bald. 

Tethering  Pin . III. 

Tomato,  The  Alpha.... 
Udder.  Inflainafioii  of.. 

West,  Am.  Agr.  for . 

Wheat,  Salt  on . 

Wilder,  Col.,  Birth-Day. 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 
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Terms— Publishers’  Notices,  etc. 


For  One  or  Tiro  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  POST  FREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  oneyear . SS,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  eacli. 

[A  Tree  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ EF~Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cts.  per  yeav,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  . Bonnd  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  230  cents  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 
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We  invite  Every  Reader  to  examine  carefully  page  439, 
and  onwnrd:  In  accordance  with  the  hard  times,  and  the 
low  prices,  generally,  we  have  provided  a  supply  of  very 
good  articles  and  placed  them  on  such  unprecedented 
Low  Terms  (terms  never  possible  before)  that  every 
one  who  reads  this  will  be  able  to  very  easily  secure 


one  or  more  desirable  articles  without  cost.  For  example, 
there  are  eight  articles,  any  one  of  which  is  available,  free, 
to  the  person  sending  only  one  subscription  besides  his  or 
her  own  at  the  regular  single  rate.  There  are  Twenty  ar¬ 
ticles  requiring  only  two  other  names.  There  are  fifteen 
articles  requiring  only  three  other  names.  And  so  on — 
the  number  of  names  decreasing  in  proportion  to  the 
increasing  value  of  tho  articles.  Please  read  care¬ 

fully  all  that  is  said  in  the  first  two  columns  of  page  439  ; 
also  the  items  on  this  and  next  page  on  “Holiday 
Presents  ’’  and  Extra  Numbers  Free. 


To  Get  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS,  at  little  or 

no  expense,  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  very  many  of  onr 
readers,  as,  on  consulting  pages  439-448,  it  will  be  seen 
that  by  sending  a  very  few  names  of  subscribers,  many  of 
the  smaller  articles  may  be  obtain  ed  free.  There  are,  for 
example,  Twenty  different  things  sold  at  and  worth  a  Dol¬ 
lar  each,  that  go  free  to  those  who  send  only  3  subscribers 
at  the  regular  $1.50  subscription  rate,  or  five  at  the  four- 
club  rate  of  $1.25  each.—' These  Articles  can  be 
got  at  once,  and  be  all  ready  for  the  holidays.— 
130“ All  new  subscribers  sent  in  these  premium  clubs  are 
entered  on  our  books  at  once  to  the  end  of  1879,  and  they 
receive  any  numbers  issued  this  year,  after  their  names 
come  in.  Without  Extra  Charge.  So  it  is  their  gain  to  sub¬ 
scribe  immediately,  and  that  will  help  those  making  vp  pre¬ 
mium  lists.  BUT,  besides  the  Dollar  articles,  there  are 
many  more  costly  and  valuable  articles  to  be  had  for  a 
corresponding  number  of  subscriptions.  The  best 
way  is  to  send  on  subscriptions  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
got,  and  then  along  early  in  December  send  for  the  arti¬ 
cle  that  your  list  of  names  up  to  that  time  calls  for,  allow¬ 
ing  plenty  of  time  for  it  to  reach  you  before  the  holidays, 
including  accidents,  or  any  chance  delays  in  its  delivery. 


MITCH  USEFUL  INFORMATION,  and  An¬ 
swers  to  many  inquiries,  will  lie  found  on  pages  439  to 
448,  in  the  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  various  arti¬ 
cles  and  implements,  and  it  is  well  to  preserve  this  num¬ 
ber  for  future  reference— for  a  year  to  come.  Many  of  the 
articles  are  those  often  inquired  after  by  onr  readers.  It 
will  be  seen  that  an  opportunity  is  given  to  aU  to  get 
one  or  more  of  them  without  cost— and  very  easily  too. 
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PREMIUM  ARTICLES  FOR  SALE 
To  Our  Readers. 

The  articles  described  on  pages  439  to 448,  are  intended 
for  premiums  or  presents  to  those  who  gather  and  for¬ 
ward  subscriptions,  and  until  last  year,  were  confiued 
solely  to  this.  But  in  response  to  many  requests,  always 
coming,  we  have  arranged  to  supply  most  of  the  articles 
described,  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  desire,  or 
may  not  have  the  opportunity,  to  obtain  them  through 
the  subscription  offers.  This  applies  to  all  our  readers, 
and  especially  to  those  living  remote  from  regular  deal¬ 
ers,  and  to  those  who  may  wish  our  judgment  in  select¬ 
ing  and  guaranteeing  the  good  quality  of  the  articles.  A 
note  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  each 
article  that  can  be  so  supplied,  stating  the  cash  price ;  or 
the  price  may  be  found  in  the  table  on  page  439.  A  para¬ 
graph  at  the  bottom  of  that  table,  tells  which  articles 
are  delivered  with  postage  or  express  charges  prepaid. 


Extra  Numbers  Free. 


All  new  Subscribers  now  received  for  1879,  are  en¬ 
tered  at  once  on  the  mail  books,  to  receive  the  paper  up  to 
the  end  of  1879  for  only  one  years’  subscription  price.  W o 
print  a  lot  of  extra  copies.pf  this  November  Num¬ 
ber,  and  for  the  first  8  or  10  days  of  the  month  will  for¬ 
ward  one  of  these  to  new  names  received,  if  the  extra 
copies  hold  out  so  long.  After  these  are  exhausted,  or 
after  November  10,  new  subscribers  for  1879  coming  in 
during  November,  will  receive  the  December  number 
free.  This  offer  will  aid  those  beginning  at  once  to 
make  np  Premium  Clubs. 


THE  EDITORS  call  special  attention  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  announcements  on  pages  439-448.  It  will  be  well 
to  read  through  those  pages  ... As  Editors,  we 
promise  to  spare  no  effort  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Publishers,  to  have  the  American  Agriculturist  for  the 
coming  year  exceedingly  valuable  to  ali,  its  readers. 
We  trust  they  will  agree  with  us,  that  a  Journal  like  this, 
going  into  a  family  for  a  year,  will  not  only  exert  a 
healthful  influence  in  stimulating  thought  and  improve¬ 
ment,  aud  thus  elevate  the  mind  standard  of  all  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil,  and  of  others  too ;  but  that  it  will  also 
help  guard  against  errors,  against  imposition,  and  assist 
all  to  make  their  labor  more  profitable.  With  this  view, 
we  invite  all  to  lend  a  kind  influence  in  making  this 
journal  even  more  widely  known,  aud  in  drawing  to  it 
as  readers,  many  who  are  now  without  its  visits.  This 
we  ask  as  a  friendly  favor,  aside  from  the  rewards  which 
the  Publishers  offer  on  an  unusually  liberal  scale. 


Tlie  Microscope  Still  Available.— The  offer 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  Microscope ,  extended  all 
throngh  the  year  1S78.  Every  subscriber  entered  on  our 
books,  prior  to  Dec.  31,  is  entitled  to  one,  on  payment  of 
40  cents  if  it  be  taken  at  the  oflice,  or  60  cents  if  the  mi¬ 
croscope  is  to  be  delivered  free  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.  The  price  to  non-subscribers  is 
reduced  to  $1.00  at  the  office,  or  $1.20  if  delivered  free. 
No  other  Microscope  equals  it  in  value  for  the  price. 

The  “American  Agriculturist”  for  tlie 
West. — Though  this  journal  has  now,  as  for  many 
years  past,  a  very  large  circulation  all  over  the  West,  and 
is  highly  prized  there,  we  propose  to  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  special  features  of  prairie  farming  and  West¬ 
ern  culture  generally,  for  two  reasons.  First ,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Western  readers  themselves,  and,  second , 
because  there  is  a  remarkable  increased  interest  in  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  West  by  people  all  over  the  Eastern  States, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  know  all  about  it.  The  hard 
times,  affecting  especially  the  manufacturing  and  min¬ 
ing  districts  of  the  older  States,  have  turned  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  broad,  fertile,  and 
Btill  unoccupied  fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  As  noted  elsewhere,  one  of  our  staff  is 
now  on  an  extended  Western  tour,  accompanied  by  an 
artist.  Some  of  his  general  notes  are  given  on  pages  410 
-411,  and  we  are  making  arrangements  for  new  editorial 
associates  living  and  working  on  the  Western  fields. 
This  will  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase  the  value  of 
the  paper  to  all  the  older  regions  of  the  country.  In¬ 
deed,  the  principles  of  cultivating,  of  feeding,  of  fruit¬ 
growing,  of  mechanics  applied  to  implements,  are  tlie 
same  everywhere.  The  specific  practices  applying  only 


to  particular  localities  are  few,  and  every  section  of  the 
country  can  learn  somethiug  useful  from  every  other. 
This  Journal,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  is  for  America 
as  a  whole ,  as  well  as  for  other  lands. 

Every  German  Cultivator  and  Laborer 
on  tlie  Farm,  or  in  tlie  Garden,  OUGHT 

to  have  the  German  American  Agriculturist ,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  subscribers  are  taking  it  this  year.  It 
contains  not  only  the  Engravings  and  all  the  essential 
reading  matter  of  the  American  edition,  but  an  additional 
S]>ecial  German  Department,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Munch,  of  Missouri,  a  skillful,  successful  cultivator  and 
excellent  writer.  No  other  German  Agricultural  or  Horti¬ 
cultural  Journal  i  n  America  has  been  so  long  issned,or  con¬ 
tains  so  much  useful  information  and  so  many  engravings. 

Tlie  “Defiance”  Spring  Wheat  is  coming 
to  the  front,  if  the  trials,  so  far  reported,  in  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  are  a 
fair  indication.  We  condense  a  few  of  the  reports— all 
sworn  statements:  (1)  California— 16  ounces  sown  in 
drills  8  inches  apart;  y64  of  an  acre  area;  3  tons  barn¬ 
yard  manure  applied ;  yield,  316  lbs.,  equal  to  337  bushels 

per  acre _ (2)  Colorado— 16  ounces  sown  ;  yield,  240  lbs. 

. (3)  Colorado— 14  ounces  sown;  area,  29x137  ft.: 

yield,  290  lbs _ (4)  Vermont— 16  ounces  sown  thickly  on 

damp  land ;  yield,  50  lbs.,  some  of  the  heads  7  inches 

long _ These  reports  show  that  this  is  a  superior  variety 

of  spring  wheat,  and  also  what  is  possible  in  wheat  yields 
under  the  highest  cultivation.  Beference  to  page  447  will 
show  that  the  Publishers  have  secured  a  quantity  of  this 
valuable  variety  of  spring  wheat  for  distribution. 

A  WIiipple-Tree  Guide  is  advertised  by  the 
Semple  &  Birge  Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  which  appears  to  be  valuable  for  wagons  and  other 
implements  drawn  by  two  horses.  It  consists  of  chains 
connecting  the  double-tree  directly  with  the  front  axle, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  strain  of  an  obstruction  to 
one  of  the  wheels  and  dividing  it  between  the  horses,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  the  pole  and  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
strain  to  press  upon  one  horse.  This  “  Guide”  has  been 
adopted  by  many  large  Western  wagon  manufacturers. 

Tlie  American  Veterinary  College  opened 
Oct.  5th  with  a  new  class  of  20,  and  indications  of  a  total 
attendance  this  year  of  about  50  students,  an  increase  of 
60  per  cent  over  the  last  session.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  veterinary  education. 

Jersey- Ayrshire  Sale.— Mr.  Thomas  Fitch,  New 
London,  Conn.,  announces  a  sale  of  the  cross-bred  Jcrsey- 
Ayrshirc  stock,  Nov.  7th.  See  page  437  for  particulars. 

Saint  Nicholas.  —After  the  failure  of  so  many 
journals  for  young  people,  it  was  a  great  risk  for  Scrib¬ 
ner  &  Co.,  to  undertake  a  first-class  children’s  monthly. 
But  in  selecting  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  as  Editor,  suc¬ 
cess  was  sure  to  follow.  If  there  was  ever  a  person 
adapted  to  fill  a  particular  place,  it  is  this  lady  in  her 
fitness  to  fill  the  position  she  now  occupies.  Mrs. 
Dodge’s  great  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that — every  other 
qualification  being  present — her  heart  (and  a  large  one  it 
is),  is  in  her  work.  To  say  that  11  St.  Nicholas  ”  is  the 
best  children’s  journal  now  published,  is  to  say  what 
every  one  familiar  with  it  knows.  If  there  is  any  way 
of  making  it  better  than  it  now  is,  Mrs.  Dodge  is  just 
the  one  to  find  it  out— and  then  to  “go  and  do  it.” 

Scribner’s  Monthly  is  always  a  welcome  visi¬ 
tor.  It  is  a  curions  fact,  that  although,  there  are  some 
half  dozen  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  first-class 
monthly  magazines,  they  are  essentially  unlike, each  hav¬ 
ing  its  peculiar  features.  Scribners’,  while  not  neglect¬ 
ing  general  literature,  including  fiction,  always  has  one 
or  more  articles  showing  how  things  arc  done,  which 
are  instructive  as  well  as  pleasing.  Au  example  of  what 
we  mean,  is  found  in  the  last  (October)  number,  in  the 
article  on  “The  Art  Schools  of  New  York,”  in  which 
the  reader  is  taken  “  behind  the  scenes”  and  shown  the 
various  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  matter  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  Scribner,  if  equalled,  is  not  excelled  by  any  other 
journal,  many  of  its  illustrations  being  wonderful  for 
their  beauty.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  excellent 
monthly  meets  with  the  success  it  so  well  deserves. 

Pneumonia  in  a  Heifer.— “M.  S.  G.,”  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.  Pneumonia  is  now  frequent  among  cattle 
in  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  probable  that  your  heifer 
is  suffering  from  it.  On  the  first  attack  take  special  care 
of  the  animal;  protect  from  heat  as  well  as  cold;  pro¬ 
vide  pure  air  and  clean  stable;  nurse  well ;  wrap  a  rug 
around  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  give  warm  slops  of 
linseed  or  oatmeal.  Tf  fever  is  present  give  one  ounce 
of  saltpetre  in  a  bran  mash.  If  worse  symptoms  occur, 
either  call  in  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  in  some  good  veterinary  work. 


The  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show,  to  be  held  by 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Chicago,  Dec. 
2d  to  7th,  promises  to  bean  interesting  exhibition,  and 
a  profitable  one  for  the  farmers.  In  view  of  tlie  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  and  demand  for  meat  products,  such  shows 
as  this  are  of  special  importance,  and  deserve  success. 
Cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  are  included,  and  the 
premiums  are  liberal  and  numerous.  Most  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  centering  at  Chicago  will  make  reductions  in 
freight  rates  for  the  occasion. 

“Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners  for  Fami¬ 
lies  of  Six,”  by  Miss  Juliet  Corson,  Sup't  of  the  N. 
Y.  Cooking  School.— Most  of  us  have  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  a  costly  dinner  is  not  necessarily  a  good  one, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  cheap  dinner  need  not  be  a 
poor  one.  Miss  Corson,  in  her  book  with  the  above 
title,  undertakes  to  show  that  a  good  dinner  can  be 
made  for  that  sum,  not  only  for  one  person,  but  for  a 
family  of  six,  comprising  the  two  parents  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  usual  ages  and  appetites.  To  provide  a  din 
ner  for  this  price,  not  only  must  Miss  Corson’s  directions 
for  cooking  it  be  followed,  but  also  those  for  buying 
the  materials.  Miss  Corson  is  doing  a  good  work  ;  while 
she  teaches  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy  to 
make  Poulet  a  la  Marengo  and  Omelet  Souflce ,  she  does 
not  forget  that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  laboring 
men  need  to  be  taught  how  to  make  a  Beefsteak  Pie  ora 
good  Pudding.  Some  months  ago,  we  gave  a  notice  of 
Miss  C.’s,  ■“  Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,”  aud  later  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  work  has  increased  our  appreciation  of 
it.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  teach  the  wife  of  the 
laboring  man  and  of  others  with  a  small  income,  how  to 
live  well.  To  this  end,  she  shows  how  to  buy  and  how  to 
cook  the  materials  when  bought,  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  It  is  poor  economy  to  put  a  piece  of  meat 
in  the  oven  and  dry  it  to  three-fourths  or  two-thirds  of 
its  bulk.  There  are  much  better  methods  pointed  out  m 
this  little  work.  European  nations  have  long  ago  learned 
the  value  of  soups  and  broths,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  should  not  be  common  among  us ;  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  this 
work.  Another  is  the  introduction  of  kinds  of  food 
that,  while  cheap  and  nutritious,  can  be  served  in  various 
styles,  and  should  be  oftener  seen  upon  the  tables  of 
the  more  prosperous,,  as  well  as  of  those  who  count  the 
cost.  Among  these,  are  split  peas,  lentils  and  maccaroni 
— articles  affording,  the  most  concentrated  nourishment, 
at  a  low  price,  but  with  us  regarded  as  luxuries  for 
the  wealthy,  rather  than  every-day  food  for  everybody. 
So  well  convinced  are  we  of  the  utility  of  Miss  Corson’s 
“Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,”  that  we  have  arranged 
with  her  for  the  publication  of  an  enlarged  edition  ; 
it  is  now  in  preparation,  will  be  issued  shortly,  and 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  25c.  We  can  commend  this 
little  work  to  every  family,  especially  to  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies,  who  will  find  here  the  methods  of  cooking  the 
articles  of  food  furnished  by  the  farm,  in  a  variety  of 
acceptable  forms.  Most  farmers  have  a  great  abundance, 
but  their  tables  lack  variety,  and  to  this  end,  Miss  Cor¬ 
son’s  little  work  will  be  found  full  of  useful  hints. 

Wire  Mattresses. — Many  years  ago  we  received 
one  of  the  first  wire  mattresses  that  were  made.  We 
found  it  a  great  comfort,  and  gradually  all  the  beds  were 
changed  from  the  old  style  -with  wooden  slats  to  the  com¬ 
fort-giving  wire  substitute.  We  regard  the  wire  mat¬ 
tress  as  one  of  the  great  improvements  of  the  century  in 
the  way  of  house-furnishing.  Since  the  first  attempts, 
great  improvements  have  been  made,  and  wo  find  our 
latest  investment  in  one  of  the  mattresses  made  by  the 
National  Wire  Mattress  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to  be 
vastly  better  than  the  earlier  articles  of  this  kind. 

Silver  Plate.— There  are  some  articles,  the  quality 
of  which  can  not  be  judged  of  by  mere  inspection,  and 
prominent  among  these  is  silver  plate.  The  loss  by  care 
less  servants,  and  the  temptation  to  thieves  is  so  great, 
that  many  families  who  can  well  afford  solid  silver  for 
their  table  ware,  use  plated  ware  in  preference.  Burg¬ 
lars  arc  good  judges,  and  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  carrying  off  plated  articles.  In  purchasing  such  ware, 
the  most  shrewd  can  not  distinguish  between  that  which 
has  a  mere  film  of  silver  and  that  which  has  a  good,  ser¬ 
viceable  coating;  the  sole  reliance  must  be  upon  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  maker.  The  New  England  Silver  Plate 
Co.,  New’  Haven,  have  the  reputation  of  making  articles 
that  are  just  what  they  represent  them  to  be — as  good  as 
can  be  furnished  at  the  price. 

Tlie  Rubber-cushioned  Axle  is  a  simple 
contrivance  by  which  the  axle  is  cushioned  within  the 
hub  with  rubber.  Its  objectis  to  prevent  the  jarring  and 
noise  produced  when  the  axle  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  hub,  and  is  used  by  some  of  the  first  carriage  mak¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  The  testimony  of  well  known  per¬ 
sons  who  have  this  invention  in  use,  would  seem 
to  demonstrate  that  it  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it. 
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Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving  day  was  instituted  by  the  Pil¬ 
grims  at  Plymouth  as  a  day  of  fasting,  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  prayer,  in  memory  of  the  bountiful  crops 
gathered  at  their  first  harvest,  in  1621.  Occasional 
days  of  thanksgiving  were  held  from  then  until  16S0, 
when  it  became  an  annual  custom  in  Massachusetts, 
and  they  were  frequent  in  other  colonies,  often  at 
different  seasons  and  for  various  purposes,  as  for 
the  safe  arrival  of  ships  after  dangerous  voyages, 


since  which  time  the  President  has  issued  such  a 
proclamation  annually,  supplemented  by  one  from 
the  Governors  of  many  of  the  States.  Year  by  year 
the  day  is  becoming  a  truly  national  festival,  and 
especially  where  New  England  blood  and  sentiment 
have  made  themselves  manifest.  It  is  a  day,  too, 
which  should  become  national  in  every  sense,  as  no 
other  nation,  as  a  nation,  has  greater  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  liberty  and 
progress,  than  ours.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  gathering  of 
scattered  members  of  the  family  at  the  old  home ; 
and  it  is  this  “coming  home  for  thanksgiving” 
which  our  artist  has  so  well  portrayed  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  Husking,  though  mainly  over  in  New 
England,  is  common  in  the  latitude  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Kansas,  and  further  south.  We  hope  this  festi¬ 
val  will  be  observed  this  year  at  the  home  of  every 
member  of  the  great  American  Agriculturist  family, 


it  can  be  performed  comfortably  and  cheaply. 
Many  are  getting  it  husked  for  3  cents  a  bushel, 
which  is  cheaper  than  for  the  owner  to  do  it  him¬ 
self  when  he  has  plowing  or  draining  to  do.  By 
and  by  no  one  can  afford  to  husk  at  this  price,  as 
the  days  will  be  shorter  and  the  weather  colder. 

Stacking  Corn-fodder.—  Fodder  is  damaged  by  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  shock.  It  should  be  stacked  at  once  ; 
it  keeps  best  in  small  stacks — say  12  feet  wide  and 
16  feet  high  to  the  peak.  Put  ventilators  made  of 
rails  in  the  center  to  prevent  heating  and  moulding. 

Seed  Corn. — If  a  full  supply  was  not  selected 
when  cutting,  it  6hould  be  done  at  the  husking. 
(See  article  on  “  Selecting  Seed  Corn,”  page  412.) 

Boot  Crops. — Gather  before  injured  by  frosts. 
Mangels,  being  tender  skinned,  need  to  be  handled 
with  care.  The  tops  make  good  feed  for  cows  if 
given  in  quantities  of  not  more  than  half  a  bushel 


COMING  HOME  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 


or  for  victories  over  the  Indians.  Thanksgiving  Day 
was  a  national  institution  throughout  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war ;  but  there  was  no  national  appoint¬ 
ment  after  the  general  thanksgiving  for  peace  in 
1784,  until  President  Washington  recommended 
one  in  1789,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
There  were  other  official  appointments  for  national 
thanksgiving,  in  1795  for  the  suppression  of  an  in¬ 
surrection,  and  in  1815  for  the  successful  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  early 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  holidays  through¬ 
out  New  England  ;  in  other  sections  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  ohseived  locally,  and  by  some  religious 
bodies.  The  Governor  of  New  York  has  annually 
recommended  a  day  of  thanksgiving  since  1817. 
Proclamations  for  the  observance  of  the  day  were 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1855,  and  in 
eight  Southern  States  in  1858.  President  Lincoln 
issued  proclamations  recommending  days  of  special 
thanksgiving  for  victories  in  1862-3,  and  in  1863-4 
for  the  annual  observance  of  the  day  by  the  nation  ; 


whether  in  city,  village,  or  country.  It  is  distinc¬ 
tively  an  American  institution,  and  savors  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  puritan  character  in  its  best  phase,  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  preserved,  and  to  spread  into  every 
section  -where  contentment,  happiness,  and  the  ties 
of  family  and  friendship  prevail,  and  where  they  are 
desired  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  coming  generations. 


Hints  for  Work. 

Secure  the  Crops. — Many  farmers,  as  well  as  other 
people,  are  always  behind  hand.  They  go  to  large 
expense  and  much  labor  to  produce  crops,  and 
then  permit  them  to  waste.  There  are  potatoes 
yet  ungathered,  corn  unhusked,  badly-shocked 
corn-stalks  exposed  to  the  weather,  potatoes  and 
fruit  daily  depreciating,  etc.,  etc.  A  dollar  paid 
for  extra  help  now  is  better  than  losing  ten  dollars 
by  delay  in  securing  or  properly  storing  the  crop. 

Corn  Husking  is  better  to  be  done  at  once,  when 


at  a  time,  but  they  should  be  wilted  at  least  24 
hours  before  feeding.  Pitting  is  a  cheap  and  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  preserving  them.  (See  “  Talks  on 
Farm  Crops,”  on  keeping  roots,  etc.,  page  415.) 

Harvesting  Turnips  may  be  done  quickly  by  top¬ 
ping  them  with  a  sharp  hoe,  plowing  a  furrow 
away  from  the  roots,  and  then  dragging  a  harrow 
across  the  rows,  so  as  to  tear  them  out  of  the 
ground  towards  the  furrow.  A  slight  bruising  will 
be  little  damage  as  compared  with  the  cheapness 
of  the  method.  They  may  be  rapidly  thrown 
into  wagons  with  manure  forks.  Turnips  may 
remain  in  the  ground  until  there  is  danger  of  their 
being  frozen  in.  Light  frosts  do  not  injure  them. 

Plowing  should  be  engaged  in  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Every  day’s  work  thus  done  helps  forward 
the  labors  of  the  busy  spring  time,  and  opens  the 
ground  to  the  ameliorating  effects  of  freezing. 

Top-dressing  Fall  Grain  should  be  done  without 
delay.  If  no  barn-yard  manure  is  at  hand,  some 
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commercial  fertilizer  should  be  applied,  except 
on  very  fertile  or  previously  manured  ground. 

Braining. — There  is  no  better  season  for  this  than 
She  present.  It  may  be  many  years  before  the  work 
can  be  done  as  cheaply  as  now.  It  is  a  most 
profitable  way  of  investing  money  to  drain  where 
it  is  needed,  as  it  is  on  very  many  soils. 

Leaves  from  the  Hoods  furnish  excellent  litter. 
It  is  the  safest  bedding  for  brood  sows,  and  for  the 
lambing  pens,  as  the  weak  young  animals  are  not 
entangled  in  it  as  in  straw.  Leaves  should  be  raked 
up  in  heaps  in  the  woods,  or  stacked,  for  drawing 
home  at  leisure. 

Swamps  that  have  been  cleared  may  be  burned 
over  now,  where  necessary.  The  fire  should  be  be¬ 
gun  on  the  side  away  from  the  wind,  that  it  may 
be  kept  under  control  and  safe.  When  setting  fire 
J,o  a  clearing,  notify  the  neighbors,  else  you  may 
he  liable  for  damages  to  their  property. 

Rubbish  of  AU  Kinds,  not  adapted  to  the  compost 
heap,  should  be  burned.  No  weeds  in  seed  should 
go  into  a  compost.  Few  seeds  are  killed  by  any 
heat  that  can  be  produced  by  fermenting  manure. 

Repairing  of  Buildings  is  to  be  attended  to  :  win¬ 
dows  glazed,  doors  tightened,  roofs  made  whole, 
and  ventilators  put  where  needed.  It  is  a  good 
time  for  painting  out-buildings.  A  mixture  of 
boiled  and  raw  linseed  oil,  and  mineral  paint  of  a 
dark  red  color,  is  cheap,  serviceable,  and  attractive. 

The  Barn-yard  should  be  cleaned  up,  and  a  heap 
made  of  all  the  manure  in  it.  This  will  ferment, 
and  be  the  nucleus  for  a  large  pile  of  well  decom¬ 
posed  material  in  spring.  A  quantity  of  warm, 
moist  dung  will  soon  start  a  heat  in  a  new  pile,  and 
will  act  as  a  leaven  to  spread  the  fermentation, 
which  may  be  kept  up  through  the  coldest  weather. 

Live  Stock  needs  special  care  just  now.  The 
weather  is  changeable,  and  protection  from  sudden 
■storms  is  imperative.  Good  food,  plenty  of  pure 
water,  cleanliness,  dry  bedding,  and  abundance  of 
pure  air,  will  promote  comfort  and  health. 

Working  Horses. — New  grain  is  not  wholesome 
for  horses,  especially  new  corn.  Let  horses  that 
are  still  at  pasture  have  some  dry  food  at  least  once 
a  day  to  prepare  them  for  the  regular  winter  feeding. 

Weaned  Colts  should  have  a  pint  of  bruised  oats 
(daily,  and  if  the  coat  is  rough,  a  little  linseed  meal. 
It  is  time  to  begin  handling,  and  training  them 
to  wear  a  halter,  to  lead,  and  be  groomed. 

Feeding. — Grain  is  cheap,  and  it  will  pay  to  feed 
all  kinds  of  stock  liberally.  With  corn  at  $13  to 
$16  a  ton,  and  oats  at  $20,  hay  is  dear  at  half  these 
prices.  By  feeding  straw,  with  increased  rations 
of  ground  corn  and  oats  mixed  with  bran,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  may  be  made  for  hay,  which  may, 
perhaps,  then  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

Milking  Cows  are  now  taken  up  from  grass,  well 
fed,  and  permitted  to  take  on  some  fat,  which  will 
enable  them  to  stand  the  coming  cold  weather  with 
•comfort.  A  cow  in  full  milk  ought  to  eat,  at  each 
meal,  half  a  bushel  of  moistened  cut  clover,  hay, 
or  com-fodder,  and  3  quarts  of  mixed  corn  and 
oat-meal,  and  middlings  or  bran,  besides  a  picking 
of  dry  hay  at  noon.  A  safe  rule  is  to  feed  a  cow 
all  she  will  eat  up  clean. 

Calves  should  be  comfortably  housed  at  night,  and 
receive  regular  rations  of  feed.  One-third  of  a 
-cow’s  allowance  is  not  too  much  for  a  growing  calf. 

Sheep. — As  soon  as  the  teeth  begin  to  fail,  the 
■animal — whatever  it  may  be — is  past  a  profitable  age. 
Sheep  go  down  hill  fast.  Weed  out  the  flocks,  and 
keep  only  thrifty  sheep  over  the  winter. 

The  Lambs  should  be  protected  from  cold  storms, 
if  older  sheep  have  to  rough  it.  As  long  as  the 
skin  is  dry,  a  sheep  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
posure,  but  lambs  can  not.  These  should  now  be 
(Separated  and  penned  by  themselves. 

Bams,  for  service,  are  kept  up  in  the  day-time 
and  admitted  to  the  flock  at  night.  The  ewes 
should  be  marked  and  numbered.  If  the  ram’s 
hreast  is  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  Venetian  red 
and  oil,  the  ewes  that  are  served  will  be  marked. 
No  careful  shepherd  will  let  this  matter  go  at  hap¬ 
hazard,  as  it  is  necessary  to  know  when  lambs  are 


expected  in  the  spring.  A  large,  full-grown  ram 
needs  a  quart  of  grain  a  day,  and  can  serve  50  ewes. 

Fattening  Pigs  ought  to  be  pushed  rapidly  nowr. 
The  profit  is  in  selling  pork  early,  thus  saving  a 
month  of  the  most  expensive  feeding,  when  half 
the  food  goes  to  keeping  up  -  warmth  in  the  body 
instead  of  into  fat.  With  corn  at  present  rates, 
pork,  though  low,  is  still  profitable. 

Young  Pigs. — Leaves  are  the  best  bedding.  A 
stove  in  the  piggery,  and  a  warm  blanket  for  the 
sow,  may  save  a  litter  in  cold  weather.  In  arrang¬ 
ing  a  piggery  this  should  be  considered. 

Sundry  Matters. — Wood  cut  and  split  now  will  be 
dry  in  a  month.  Dry  wood,  neatly  piled  under 
shelter,  is  a  family  peace  preserver ....  Clean  up  and 
burn  all  rubbish  ;  bones,  old  barrel  hoops,  boots, 
etc.,  should  be  thus  disposed  of _ Put  empty  bar¬ 

rels  and  boxes,  etc.,  that  are  of  value,  in  neat  piles, 
and  cover  them.... Get  ready  for  winter  and  the 

snow  by  leaving  nothing  “lying  about  loose.” _ 

Clean  out  the  cellars,  drains,  and  gutters. ..  .Get 
up  timber  for  making  posts  and  rails  in  stormy 

weather _ Be  careful  of  lights.  The  safest  oil  is 

a  kerosene  which  will  not  take  fire  and  explode  if 
the  lamp  is  upset.  Avoid  low-priced  oils,  and  use 
only  the  best,  which  give  the  most  light  for  the 
money,  and  are  cheapest  as  well  as  safest.  Keep 
insured,  and  then  be  careful. 


Notes  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden. 

While  our  spring  is  so  brief — there  being  but  a 
leap,  as  it  were,  from  winter  to  summer — this  is 
more  than  compensated  for  iu  the  character  of  our 
autumn,  which  allows  us  to  do  much  of  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  spring,  or  preparatory  work,  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  So  gradual  is  usually  the  approach  of  win-  . 
ter,  so  even  for  the  most  part  is  the  weather,  that 
our  Notes  at  this  time  must  cover  several  weeks, 
if  not  months,  as  it  is  not  rare  that  the  tasks  suited 
to  October  may  be  carried  well  into  December. 

Orchard  and  Nursery, 

It  would  seem  to  go  without  saying,  that  in  a  sea¬ 
son  of  abundance,  poor  fruit  has  a  poor  chance  in 
the  market — and  it  seems  to  many  needless  repeti¬ 
tion  to  insist  that  it  will  pay  to  assort  the  fruit.  We 
usually  advise  making  three  grades,  first  and  second 
for  market,  and  a  third  to  be  used  up  at  home. 
This  year,  two  grades  are  enough  :  the  very  best  for 
market,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  left  at  home,  as  this 
year  “  seconds  ”  will  not  pay  expenses. 

Make  aU  Snug  for  Wintei-. — Fences  and  gates,  es¬ 
pecially  of  a  young  orchard,  need  to  be  cattle- 
proof.  Surface  drains  are  to  be  made  to  let  off 
standing  water.  If  the  orchard  needs  under-drain¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  no  better  time  to  do  it  than  now. 

A  Mound  of  Earth  around  the  base  of  the  trunk 
will  be  of  great  service  to  young  trees,  especially 
those  planted  last  spring  or  this  fall ;  this  may  be 
13  to  30  inches  high,  made  steep  and  smooth  ;  re¬ 
ject  all  sods  and  rubbish,  and  lay  it  up  solid.  This 
will  support  the  tree  better  than  stakes  as  Usually 
put  in,  and  be  of  great  service  in  keeping  off  mice. 

Babbits  may  be  trapped ;  where  they  are  abun¬ 
dant,  blood  is  found  the  best  application  to  keep 
them  off,  a  sprinkling  with  a  swab  being  all  that  is 
needed.  Where  blood  is  not  available,  liver,  or 
bloody  meat,  may  be  rubbed  on  the  trunks  ;  rab¬ 
bits  have  a  great  distaste  for  animal  substances,  and 
whatever  will  smear  the  tree  with  blood  or  meat 
will  answer.  A  few  trees  may  be  protected  by 
binding  pieces  of  lath,  cornstalks,  or  tarred  paper 
around  the  tree,  using  wire  to  keep  them  in  place. 

Cider  and  Vinegar. — The  best  cider  is  made  in 
cool  weather,  as  fermentation  goes  on  slowly  ;  for 
vinegar  it  makes  no  difference.  See  page  418. 

To  Keep  Fruit,  the  lowest  temperature  short  of 
freezing,  and  unchanged,  is  required.  In  mild 
weather,  open  the  fruit  cellar  at  night,  and  close  it 
very  early  in  the  morning.  Fruit  gives  off,  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which  helps 
retard  the  ripening ;  but  in  fruit  cellars  under 
dwellings,  this  should  be  carried  off  by  a  ventila¬ 
tor,  as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  family.  | 


Planting  may  be  done  whenever  the  weather 
suits,  but  not  when  the  air  is  freezing  cold,  or  the 
soil  is  full  of  icy  clods.  In  former  Notes,  directions 
for  late  planting  and  for  heeling-in,  are  given 

Cions  may  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off; 
label  and  preserve  in  sand,  or,  what  is  better,  fresh 
saw-dust.  Keep  in  a  cool  cellar  or  pit. 

Stocks  for  Boot-grafting  should  be  taken  up  before 
the  ground  freezes,  assorted,  tied  in  convenient 
bundles  and  placed  in  the  cellar  or  in  a  pit,  with 
their  roots  well  covered  with  earth,  or  set  in  boxes 
with  an  abundance  of  soil  among  the  roots. 

Seeds  for  those  who  raise  their  own  stocks  should 
be  secured.  Apple  seed  is  separated  from  p»mace; 
small  lots  may  be  managed  by  pounding  the  pomace 
in  a  barrel  with  water,  and  washing  off  the  pulp  ; 
dry  the  seed  well  before  putting  it  away.  Stones 
of  peaches  and  cherries  need  to  be  exposed  to 
freezing  and  thawing  in  boxes  of  sand  or  soil. 

Various  Matters. — Clear  up  rubbish  in  the  orchard. 
. . .  .Commence  the  war  on  insects  by  removing  the 
clusters  of  eggs  found  near  the  ends  of  the  twigs. 

. . .  .Pick  up  all  refuse  fruit  and  give  to  the  pigs,  to 
dispose  of  what  insects  may  be  within. 

l-'riait  Garden. 

Dwarf  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in  the  gardeu 
need  the  same  general  care  as  trees  in  the  orchard  ; 
the  trees  being  mostly  low,  they  can  receive  more 
close  attention  than  large  ones. 

Late  Pears. — Winter  varieties  need  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  apples:  keep  as  cool  as  possible  until 
wanted  for  use  or  for  market,  when  a  few  days  in  a 
warm  room  will  bring  them  into  eating  condition. 
Earlier  sorts  should  be  on  shelves  in  a  fruit-room 
where  their  progress  may  be  watched. 

Protection  often  defeats  its  object,  and  becomes 
smothering  when  done  too  soon.  The  covering 
need  not  be  put  upon  strawberries  until  the  surface 
of  the  ground  has  frozen ;  the  covering  of  tender 
raspberries  with  earth  should  be  delayed  until 
there  is  a  prospect  of  freezing  weather. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  may  be  planted  if  the 
weather  allows.  If  it  is  desired  to  propagate  these, 
make  cuttings  of  the  roots,  taking  those  the  size  of 
a  quill  or  larger;  cut  these  into  pieces  one  to  three 
inches  long ;  place  them  in  a  box  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  sand  or  sandy  earth,  nnd  keep  them  in  a 
cool  cellar.  In  large  quantities  they  are  buried ; 
having  nearly  filled  the  box  with  root-cuttings  and 
sand,  put  some  straw  on  top,  and  nail  on  some  strips 
for  a  cover.  Bury  the  box  upside  down  where  wa¬ 
ter  will  not  stand,  with  earth  enough  over  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing.  In  spring  the  roots  will  be  found 
callused  and  with  buds,  and  may  be  set  out  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows.  Plants  may  be  had  from  suckers,  but 
they  are  not  so  good  as  those  raised  from  root-cut- 
tings.... The  sooner,  after  the  leaves  are  off  that 

Crape  Vines  are  pruned,  the  better.  Young  vines 
set  last  spring  should  bear  next  year  one  or  two 
shoots,  according  to  their  strength  ;  if  the  present 
growth  is  half  an  inch  thick,  two  shoots  may  grow 
next  year ;  if  smaller,  have  but  one  shoot.  Cut  the 
present  cane  back,  leaving  a  few  more  buds  than 
shoots  are  to  grow ;  this  is  to  guard  against  acci¬ 
dents.  Older  vines  are  to  be  pruned  according  to 
the  method  of  training  adopted  for  the  vineyard. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  to  treat 

Old  and  Neglected  Vines,  as  no  two  are  alike,  and 
each  must  be  pruned  according  to  its  present  con¬ 
dition.  All  the  growth  of  next  year  will  come  from 
the  buds  now  on  the  vine.  Each  bud — if  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable — will  push  out  a  shoot,  and  on 
that,  and  not  on  the  canes  now  present,  will  the 
fruit  be  borne.  By  keeping  this  in  mind,  and  with 
some  idea  of  what  is  wanted  of  the  vine,  leave  buds 
enough  to  produce  the  desired  shoots,  and  cut  all 
the  rest  away.  The  novice  is  far  more  likely  to 
leave  too  much  than  to  cut  away  too  much. 

Propagating  the  Or  ape  is  a  very  easy  matter  with 
most  varieties,  and  can  be  done  by  any  one,  while 
a  few,  like  the  Delaware  and  Norton’s  Virginia,  re¬ 
quire  a  propagating  house,  though,  in  a  small  way, 
they  may  be  multiplied  by  layers  in  spring.  Make 
cuttings  from  the  prunings,  using  only  the  canes 
of  the  past  summer’s  growth,  cut  them  into  pieces 
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of  two  or  more  buds,  according  to  length  of  joints ; 
tie  in  bundles  of  25  or  50,  the  tops  all  one  way,  label, 
and  cover  with  earth  or  damp  moss  in  the  cellar. 

UA  new  Method  of  Propagating described  last 
month  on  p.  382,  is  excellent,  and  we  commend  it 
to  those  who  wish  to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of 
vines  to  warrant  the  moderate  trouble  required  ; 
such  difficult  subjects  as  the  Delaware  will  suc¬ 
ceed  with  this.  Quinces,  currants,  and  goose¬ 
berries,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  though 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  root  so  readily,  if  the 
cuttings  be  put  in  now,  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

Kitchen  and  IMarkct  Karden. 

The  Notes  on  fall  work  have  been  so  full  for  the 
past  two  months,  that  we  refer  to  those  for  the 
main  items,  adding  a  few  not  given  there. 

Asparagus. — Cut  and  burn  the  tops  to  prevent 
the  seeds  from  producing  weeds ,  as  they  are  sure  to 
do  if  scattered  or  put  into  the  compost  heaps,  and 
give  the  bed  a  generous  covering  of  coarse  manure. 

Rhubarb.— If  a  new  bed  is  desired,  make  it  at  once, 
using  a  piece  of  an  old  root  with  a  bud  attached. 
Place  them  4x4  feet,  giving  each  an  abundance  of 
old  manure  well  spaded  in.  Where  there  is  an 
abundance,  take  up  some  roots  for  forcing,  putting 
them  in  a  box  of  earth  in  a  cool  cellar.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  set  the  roots  under  the  bench  of  a  greenhouse, 
or  put  some  in  a  barrel  with  earth  to  cover  well, 
and  set  this  in  a  warm  place  in  the  kitchen,  or  near 
a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  keep  covered,  and  soon 
long  and  tender  stalks  will  appear. 

Spinach  is  safer  if  covered  slightly,  putting  more 
straw  or  marsh  hay  around  than  over  the  plants. 

Cold  Frames. — Keep  the  plants  dormant,  covering 
only  at  night  except  in  freezing  weather,  and  then 
ventilate  in  the  warm  part  of  the  day. 

Celery  in  the  climate  of  New  York  is  all  stored  by 
the  middle  or  last  of  the  month  ;  in  colder  locali¬ 
ties  it  must  be  done  earlier.  A  trench  is  dug  in  a 
dry  place,  a  foot  wide,  deep  enough  to  bring 
the  tops  level  with  the  ground,  and  as  long  as 
needed,, or  two  or  more  may  be  made  side  by  side. 
Set  in  the  plants  as  close  as  they  will  stand,  put¬ 
ting  no  earth  among  them.  Have  straw,  leaves,  or 
other  covering  at  hand ;  cover  slightly  the  first 
cold  spell,  and  as  the  cold  increases,  add  more  cov¬ 
ering  until  it  is  a  foot  thick.  If  some  boards  are 
laid  lengthwise  over  the  covering  it  will  make  it 
easier  to  take  out  the  celery  if  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground.  A  small  quantity  of  it  may  be  stored  in 

Boxes  in  a  Cool  Cellar  ;  boxes  9  inches  wide  with 
sides  as  high  as  the  plants  and  as  long  as  conveni¬ 
ent,  are  provided  ;  a  few  inches  of  soil  are  placed 
in  the  bottom,  and  the  celery  packed  in  them  as  in 
the  trenches.  Even  w  hen  the  main  crop  is  stored  in 
trenches,  a  box  or  two  in  the  cellar  will  be  useful 
for  keeping  the  immediate  supply — of  course  this 
will  not  answer  where  there  is  a  furnace. 

Cabbages. — The  general  crop  is  set  head  down  in 
two  rows  upon  a  level  spot,  and  before  the  earth 
freezes  it  is  thrown  over  the  cabbages  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches.  A  small  lot,  or  the  immediate  sup¬ 
ply,  may  be  set  in  trenches,  and  covered  with  leaves, 
straw,  or  marsh  hay,  and  boards  put  over  this. 

Soft  Cabbages  if  planted  out  in  a  trench,  covered 
with  boards  to  shed  rain,  and  some  litter  over  these, 
will  come  out  in  spring  in  fine  condition,  and  are 
preferred  by  many  to  those  headed  as  usual. 

Covering  with  Earth  or  Sand  will  keep  roots  of  all 
kinds  in  excellent  condition,  as  it  prevents  wilting. 
The  supply  for  present  use  may  be  kept  in  the 
house  cellar  if  placed  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  thus 
covered,  without  causing  any  unpleasant  odor. 

Parsley  where  there  is  no  greenhouse  may  be  had 
in  the  kitchen.  Take  a  keg  of  convenient  size  and 
bore  the  sides  full  of  inch  and  a  half  holes,  3  or  4 
inches  apart ;  take  up  the  parsley  roots,  removing 
all  the  larger  leaves  and  put  the  crown  of  each  at 
one  of  these  holes,  from  the  inside,  the  roots  point¬ 
ing  towards  the  center  of  the  keg.  Fill  in  with 
good  soil  as  the  roots  are  put  in,  and  set  several 
upright  at  the  top.  If  this  is  kept  in  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow  and  properly  watered,  it  will  give  a  supply 
of  parsley  and  make  a  cheerful  ornament  besides. 


Odds  and  Ends. — If  seeds  are  saved,  clean  them, 
label,  and  put  away  in  a  cool  dry  place . Do  what¬ 

ever  will  help  forward  the  work  in  spring,  plowing 
or  spading  may  be  done  whenever  the  soil  is  fit  to 
work,  leaving  the  surface  rough . . .  .Have  tools  and 
machines  that  are  put  away  for  the  winter,  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned,  and  make  needed  repairs  at  once. 

Flower  Kardem  and  S.ss w n. 

In  mild  autumn  weather  the  grass  will  make  a 
close  stocky  growth  in  preparation  for  winter,  and 
the  lawn  should  not  be  mown  too  late.  The  lawn 
should  go  into  winter  quarters  with  a  fair  length 
i  of  grass  to  serve  as  a  mulch.  Those  who  use  ma¬ 
nure  as  a  top-dressing  should  apply  only  that  which 
is  so  thoroughly  composted,  that  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  in  weed-seeds.  It  may  be  put  on 
at  any  convenient  time. 

Perennial  Weeds ,  such  as  plantains,  docks,  etc., 
should  be  eradicated  from  the  lawn,  while  the  soil 
is  soft  from  the  late  rains.  A  long  cliisel-like  im¬ 
plement,  sharp  at  the  lower  edge,  is  useful  in  cut¬ 
ting  or  loosening  roots  well  below  the  surface,  and 
it  leaves  no  mark  iu  the  sod. 

Winter  Gardening. — Those  who  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  their  gardens,  keep  a  stock  of  small 
evergreens  in  pots,  iu  reserve.  These  are  plunged 
in  some  convenient  place  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
after  the  frost  has  killed  the  plants  in  the  show 
beds,  they  are  filled  with  the  potted  evergreens. 

Dwarf  Evergreens  are  especially  suited  to  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  there  are  now  so  many  of  these  that  a  se¬ 
lection  may  be  made  comprising  a  pleasing  variety 
in  form  and  color.  We  have  often  mentioned  Retin- 
ispora  plumosa  aurea  as  a  most  manageable  and 
showy  plant.  It  is  well  suited  to  pot  culture,  and 
a  bed  of  that  alone  would  form  a  bright  spot  in 
winter,  though  it  is  more  effective  in  contrast  with 
some  very  dark  evergreens.  The  dwarf  Arbor 
Yitass,  and  some  of  the  low  varieties  of  Norway 
Spruce,  such  as  conica,  are  excellent  for  such  work. 

Bulbs  that  arc  to  be  planted,  and  those  that  are 
to  be  lifted,  were  mentioned  in  last  month’s  Notes. 

Prepar atony  and  Final  work,  such  as  taking  up  of 
tender  plants,  protecting  such  as  need  it,  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  shrubs,  in  mild  localities,  and  other 
matters  of  the  kind  hinted  in  former  months,  should 
be  finished  up  at  once.  It  is  a  good  time  to  make 
new  beds,  and  new  paths  or  drives  may  be  laid. 

Leaves  are  too  valuable  to  allow  them  to  be  blown 
about  and  scattered.  Gather  those  from  the  road¬ 
side  that  would  be  otherwise  lost,  and  lay  in  a  stock 
from  the  woods.  They  arc  the  natural  covering 
for  herbaceous  plants,  and  if  more  are-  collected 
than  are  wanted  for  covering,  they  make  excellent 
bedding  in  the  stable  and  from  there  a  rich  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  manure  heap. 

Snow  Plows  should  be  provided  ;  one  for  a  horse 
or  horses  to  clear  roads,  and  a  hand  plow  for  paths, 
used  in  time,  will  save  much  work  with  shovels. 


Kreenliouse  and  Window  Plants. 

Knowing  that  those  who  have  greenhouses,  even 
of  moderate  size,  usually  have  one  or  more  works 
as  a  guide  iu  the  treatment  of  the  plants,  we  give 
more  space  to  window  plants  than  to  those  in  the 
greenhouse. . .  .Plants  must  have 

A  Gradual  Change  from  the  free  air  and  the 
alternation  of  warm  days  and  cool  nights  to  the 
close  air,  and  often  uniform  temperature  of  the 
living  room.  We  should  have  much  fewer  com¬ 
plaints  of  failure  with  house  plants,  were  it  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  they  require  less  heat  in  the  dark 
than  they  do  in  the  light,  and  that  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  at  least  15  degrees  less  than  that 
of  the  day, . .  .The  observance  of 

.4  Few  Simple  Rides  will  promote  success  with 
house  plants.  Always  let  the  night  temperature  be 
15°  lower  than  that  of  the  day.  Change  the  air  of  the 
room  thoroughly  every  day  without  allowing  a  cold 
current  of  air  to  fall  upon  the  plants;  this  may 
often  be  done  through  an  adjoining  room.  Water 
when  water  is  needed,  and  only  then  ;  it  is  better 
to  let  a  plant  suffer  for  a  little — as  shown  by  the 
flagging  of  the  leaves — than  to  over-water  and 


keep,  as  too  many  do,  the  soil  in  the  pots  in  the 
condition  of  mud.  Avoid  dust  as  far  as  po6s2ble, 
by  covering  the  plants  while  sweeping  ;  but  with, 
all  care  they  will  get  dusty ;  those  with  smooth 
leaves  may  be  sponged  once  a  week,  going  over 
each  leaf  with  a  soft  sponge,  or  soft  cloth,  dampened 
with  blood -warm  water. 

Bulbs, — No  plants  give  more  satisfaction  in  win¬ 
dow  culture  than  the  Holland  Bulbs.  Hyacinths 
and  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  because,  besides  their  bright  colors,  they  are 
delightfully  fragrant.  Tulips,  Crocuses,  etc.,  are- 
showy,  but  lack  odor.  Bulbs  may  be  grown  in 
sand,  moss,  sponge,  or  in  water,  but  such  methods- 
are  merely  fanciful,  and  do  not  give  a  strong  bloom 
like  those  in  rich  soil  in  pots.  Equal  parts  of  good 
garden  soil,  old  cow-manure  and  sand,  will  give  a. 
good  mixture.  Pot  the  bulbs  at  once— it  should 
have  been  done  last  month — and  set  in  a  dark 
cellar  until  roots  are  formed. 

“  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home  ”  is  the  title  of  the 
best  work  on  window  culture  that  we  know  of.  It 
is  also  the  title  of  what  every  one  may  have,  with  a 
little  care.  If  our  rooms  are  not  suited  to  flowers, 
there  are  none  that  will  not  admit  of  abundant 
green.  There  can  be  no  more  beautiful  decoration. 
to  a  room,  however  humble,  or  however  grand,  than, 
green  foliage.  The  best  of  “Winter  Greeneries”' 
is  Ivy — of  course  the  true  or  “European” — whether 
“English,”  “Scotch,”  or  “Irish,”  the  same  thing 
being  often  called  by  all  these  names.  A  note  on 
page  423  gives  the  essential  points  in  treating  it. 

Insects. — Success  in  the  fight  with  these  depends 
upon  promptness  and  perseverance.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  plants  get  so  bad  that  in  despair  you: 
write  to  ask  us  what  to  do.  Tobacco  water,  soap¬ 
suds,  and  a  soft  tooth-brush,  a  pointed  6tick  for 
the  Mealy  Bug,  with  the  thumb  and  finger  applied 
wherever  “life  is  seen,”  are  sufficient. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables.  Care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Oct.  12 thy. 
1878,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  117 ieat.  Corn.  live.  Harley.  Oats. 
26d’s2A.4.‘ini’tli462,0(IO  7, 782.000  5,413,000  605,000  508,000'  2,311,000 
27 d'stnst ni’tli396,000  8,312,000  5,187,000  534,000  16S,000  1,689,008 
Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat,  (lorn.  live.  Harley.  Outs. 

26d’sW/isiii’th507,000  11,154.000  7,815,000  617,000  312,000  2,214,000 
27  d’s/ust  Ill'll  1473, 000  11,916,000  8,104,000  691,000  5S.000  1,936,000- 

A.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  year , 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye  Barley.  Oats. 
26  days  1878.  .462,000  7.782,000  5,413.000  605,000  508,000  2,311.000 
26  (lays  1877.  .403,000  4,118,000  3,419,000  329,000  974,000  1,107,000 
Sai.ks.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  days  1878.. 507, 000  11.154.000  7.845,000  617,000  312,000  2,214,003 
26  days  1877.  .441,000  5,913,000  4,851,000  437,000  353,000  1,329,000 

3.  Exports  f  rom  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  Oct.  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas.. 
hbls.  busb.  bush.  bash.  hush .  bush.  bush.. 

’78.1,892,300  41,971,000  22.817,400  3,421,550  1,516,200  2,930.3  0  315,200 
’77.1,005,200  10,662,600  19,982,250  1,632,300  803,2:0  157,000  190, IW 

’76.1,517,090  20.121,369  14.215,477  816,474  39,392  460,481  470,830 

’75.1,442,211  20,631,499  10,760,680  154,510  225  104,323  240,832 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt . 
bush.  bash,  basil.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Oct.  7.  1878.  .1,763, 70S  1,485.016  199,918  200,275  1,216,554  125,764 

Sep.  10, 1878.  .1,162,808  1 ,113.458  71,886  202,774  697,668  131,841 

Aug.  12,  '78.  .1.126,813  598,736  62,647  203,224  472.366  137,003; 

July  11, ’78.. 1,591, 132  720,784  138,832  174,000  207.769  663.075 

May  7,  1378..  743,196  263.020  75,229  207,576  570.298  258,327. 

Apr.15, 1878,. 1,370,081  541.648  106,375  396.861  857,273  253,424 

Jan.  10, 1878.. 2, 5S6, 715  105.909  2.86,333  913,898  1.687.985  321,474' 

Dec.  10,1877.  .2,341,982  1.723.229  399,077  864,787  1,379,052  358.849' 

Nov.  5,  1877..  984.7174  2,643.502  166.949  368.429  1,770,759  328,388. 

May  7,  1877..  761,686  468,809  193,016  174.375  317,881  291,65* 

Jan.  8, 1877.. 3,668, (110  8.077,504  34  ,750  905,615  1.088,104  425,406. 
Dec.ll,  1816.. 3, 110, 283  3,385,554  213.841  873,310  1,182,7122  512,041 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 

igation  to  Oct.  8: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Malt , 

bbls.  bush.  bu«h.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1873  4,100  17,922,400  18,408.900  1,377.809  683,7100  3.605,100:797.900; 

1877. .  7,7710  4,021, S00  18.342,400  7"9,200  839.300  2,7109,800  5I8,:!0»- 

1816..  19, 800  8,690.100  7,775,700  491,100  396.600  2.231.400  560,600; 

1875..  77. 600. 13,4 >9, 200  6,668,300  102,000  531,400  1,31.5,200  590,m 

Gold  has  been  up  to  101 X,  and  down  to  100>4.  closing 
Oct.  12at  101 M  as  against  100%  on  Sept.  12  ;  100%  on  Ang.. 
12  ;  100%  on  July  13 ;  W0%  on  June  13  ;  100}  on  May  13  ^ 
100%  on  April  17  ;  102%  0,1  Jan. 12 ;  103  oil  Dec.  12 ;  102% 

on  Nov.  12;  103onOct.  12,  1877 _ Extensive  receipts, 

sales,  and  shipments  of  Breadstuffs  have  been  reported 
since  our  last.  Prices  have  been  generally  depressed, 
lower,  and  irregular;  holders  in  most  instances  having 
shown  much  urgency  in  their  offerings.  Foreign  market 
advices  have  been,  ns  a  rule,  unfavorable,  and  tended  to. 
impede  the  export  movement.  Speculation  has  been 
quite  active,  especially  in  Wheat  and  Corn,  which,  how- 
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ever,  left  off  heavily.  In  the  Wheat  line,  the  features  in 
the  dealings  have  beer,  the  grades  of  No.  1  White,  Nos. 
1  and  2  Red,  and  No.  2  Amber  Winter,  which  grades  have 
been  in  liberal  supply.  Spring  has  not  been  abundant, 
but,  toward  the  close,  receipts  have  been  on  the  increase, 
giving  more  prominence  to  this  class  of  stock  in  the  cur¬ 
rent.  transactions.  The  demand  for  ©rain  for  the  French 
markets,  especially  for  Wheat  and  Oats,  has  been  again 
of  important  proportions.  Barley  opened  buoyantly, 
and  purchases  were  made  at  very  high  figures,  but  the 
market  wound  up  heavily,  with  values  quoted  decidedly 
lower  and  unsettled.  Rye  has  fallen  sharply,  the  offer¬ 
ings  gaining  on  the  requirements  of  buyers,  which  have 
been  of  less  magnitude— notably  so  on  export  account. 
Flour  suffered  severe  depression,  through  the  unusually 
full  and  urgent  offerings,  particularly  of  low  and  medium 

extras  of  winter  wheat  product. _ Cotton  has  been 

quoted  much  lower,  and  at  the  close  weak,  on,  however,  an 

active  movement,  chiefly  speculative _ Provisions  have 

been  fairly  active,  but,  in  the  instance  of  Hog  products, 

again  quoted  cheaper  and  variable _ Wool  has  been 

moderately  active  at  about  former  figures,  on  generally 
free  offerings. . .  Hops  have  attracted  more  attention,  but 
have  been  quoted  lower. .  ..Tobacco,  Naval  Stores,  and 
Petroleum  in  moderate  request,  and  without  important 

alteration  as  to  values _ Seeds  have  been  weaker  in 

price,  and  in  moderate  demand...  Groceries  less  active, 
and  generally  cheaper  . .  Ocean  freights  fairly  active  and 
generally  stronger,  though  leaving  off  irregularly. 


C  [i  nr:  re  NT  Wnot.rtsAi.it  I’nicns. 


Sept.  12. 

Oct.  12. 

Prior  of  Gor.n  . 

100  1-4 

101  1-8 

Fl.oui:— Sillier  ro  Extra  Slate  $3  25  ©  4  40 

43  40 

(it  4  40 

*•  Rimer  to  Kxtra  South'll, 

3  35  at  6  50 

3  50 

©  6  00 

••  Kxtra  Western . 

3  S3  @8  75 

3  85 

©  8  50 

••  Kxtra  Genesee . 

4  00  ©  5  75 

3  90 

(it  5  75 

**  Sunernne  Western  . 

3  25  (<o  3  85 

3  40 

©  3  85 

Rye  Floitij;  Superfine . 

2  65  @  3  25 

2  70 

at  3  40 

Cor.N-M  K  A  I . 

2  35  ©  2  95 

2  20 

©  2  90 

Buckwheat  Flour,  ft  100  tts 

2  60  ®  2  85 

1  60 

at  l  95 

Witicat—  All  kinds  of  White. 

98  ©  1  1754 

95 

©  1  10  !4 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

85  no  1  00 

80 

®  1  05)4 

€orn—  Yellow  . 

49  @  56 

48 

©  65 

Mixed  . . 

47  'it  51 

45)4®  48)4 

••  White . i>. 

50  @  58 

50 

©  62 

Oats  Western . 

24 '4®  37K 

25)4®  38)4 

"  State .  . 

2SX®  37)4 

27  38)4 

IlYIt . . 

59  @  64 

54 

at  61 

Baulky  . . 

80  ©  1  25 

85 

@  1  35 

Barley  Malt . 

65  @  1  25 

65 

©  1  35 

Hay— Rule,  iw  10!)  lbs . 

30  «o  75 

30 

(ft  75 

Straw,  ir  100  rhs  . 

25  ®  45 

25 

©  45 

Cotton —  Middlings.  IB  lb  . 

UK®  12 

10  K©  10)4 

Hoi'S— Crop  ol  1878.  IB  lb . 

14  ©  18 

8 

©  15 

1877,  ^4  m . 

4  ®  12 

5 

@  8 

olds.  ft  it . 

1  ®  2 

1 

@  4 

Feathers  —  Li vo  (ieose.  Ill  lb 

S2)4@  45 

35 

©  45 

Sicici) — <  lover.  We9t.  &  Sti^  lb 

7  8  \t 

•**  Timolhv.  IN  bushel  .... 

1  27)4®  1  35 

1  15 

©  1  20 

*  •  Flux.  il<  bushel . 

1  48  '<©  1  52K 

1  46 

@  l  r.o 

Sugar— TlePi’e:&  GroeerviB  lb 

6)4®  8  H 

GK©  8% 

Molasses.  Culm.  50 test IB <ral. 

31  (it  — 

32 

©  S3 

••  New  Orleans,  $gal.... 

28  @  50 

26 

@  48 

Coffee—  ltio(Gol<n. . 

U'/.Gt  \7% 

13)4®  17 

Toraooo.  Kenniekv,  «&<;..  IfMb. 

2'4@  14 

2)4©  14 

••  Seed  Leaf.  IB  ib  . 

3  K@  50 

314©  50 

WOOL—  Domes! ie  Fleece.  IB  lb 

20  ®  42 

20 

©  42)4 

•  •  Domestic,  pulled.  !'i  lb  . . 

20  ®  38 

20 

©  33 

••  California  spring  clip,.: 

12  ®  27 

12 

©  27 

•  •  California  fall  clip . 

12  ©  20 

12 

©  20 

Tat.low.  ?<  ft  . 

6)4®  7  % 

6)4©  7)4 

Orr.-CA  k  k— KM  on  . 

31  no  ®  — 

29  00 

©30  00 

Pork— Mess.  IB  barrel  _ 

9  37K®in  00 

8  80 

©  9  75 

Extra  Prime.  HI  barrel. 

Nominal. 

— 

@  9  25 

Bert  — Extra  mess . 

10  oi  (HU  00 

10  01 

©11  00 

La  ki>.  in  tres.  &  Mils.  IB  100  lb 

6  62)4®  7  10 

6  60 

©  7  05 

Butter— State.  V  it. . 

8  @  23 

10 

©  26 

••  Western. poor  to  Fey,  Ib. 

5  ©  22 

7 

(ft  25 

Ciief.se  . 

v/nat  sv 

4 

©  9X 

Eons— Fresh.  ft  dozen  - 

16  ®  20 

20 

@  23 

Poultry— Fowls,  ft  ft . 

9  @  13 

10 

©  15 

•  •  Chickens.  ^  2> . 

10  @  15 

10 

©  18 

*  •  Penn..  $  lb . . 

14  ®  16 

16 

©  18 

Rocsters.ftft . 

5  @  6 

5 

@  8 

Turkovs—' is  1b . 

11  ©  14 

9 

(it  H 

Geese,  impair . . 

1  no  ©  l  75 

1  00 

®  1  75 

Ducks,  ft  pair . 

40  @  75 

45 

©  l  no 

Pro  eons,  will,  $  doz . 

1  12)4®  1  50 

1  50 

@  2  00 

Grouse.  tD  pair  . . 

70  @  75 

80 

©  1  00 

Partridge,  w  pair . 

80  ©  1  no 

50 

©  85 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

i  no  ©  i  no 

1  25 

©  1  75 

Woodcock  .ft  pair . 

70  @  90 

45 

( Tt  60 

Reed  Birds,  per  doz . 

25  ©  35 

1  00 

©  1  25 

Ducks,  Wild.  IB  pair . . 

-  @  — 

35 

ul  75 

Chestnuts— IB  biuh . 

—  at  — 

5  00 

@  5  50 

Hickory  Nuts— ft  bush  _ 

-  ©  - 

1  75 

©  2  50 

Apples— new,  w  barrel . 

50  ©  2  25 

75 

at  1  75 

Grab,  ft  bbl . 

—  @  — 

3  50 

@  8  CO 

Pears,  ft  bbl . 

00  ©  7  ('0 

2  00 

©12  00 

Grapes,  ft  ft  . 

3  ©  10 

4 

©  12 

*•  Cal  fornia,  40-ft  box. . 

—  ©  — 

3  ro 

@  8  00 

QurNOES.  ©  1)1)1 . 

-  ©  — 

3  01 

©  7  no 

Cranberries—’ IB  bbl . 

-  ©  - 

4  50 

@  7  00 

Peanuts,  domestic,  ft  bush.. 

1  20  ©  1  50 

1  49 

©  1  50 

Dr  \  ns  —  U<  bushel . . 

1  25  ©  2  50 

1  40 

a  2  25 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  IB  bu 

Nominal. 

78 

a  80 

Potatoes,  ft  hhl . 

1  25  ©  2  25 

1  75 

©  2  75 

Sweet.  . . . 

1  51  dt  2  25 

1  00 

(it  1  75 

Beets,  IB  U)0  bunches . 

i  no  @  1  25 

75 

@  l  no 

Turntps  ft  bid . 

1  25  at  2  00 

1  00 

at  i  25 

BrOOM-COUN . 

7 

4 

©  7 

Squash,  ft  bbl . 

1  00  @  1  50 

1  00 

at  i  75 

€ar  vuiKS-|l  100 . 

—  at  — 

2  25 

©  5  00 

Onions— p  bbl . 

75  ©  1  25 

1  00 

@  1  25 

Ac«  York  fl.ive 

ill 

uric 

els. 

HI5CEIPTS. 

week  ending  Ilecvt*.  Cow*.  Caines. 

Sheen. 

Swine. 

Sept.  16 .  9,937 

98  4.100 

2 ',740 

25,715 

Sept.  23  . 14.195 

27  3.922 

38,191 

24,514 

Sept.  30 . 13,035 

81  3.0  n 

31.  '22 

30,82! 

Oct.  7 .  9.0  6 

86  3,r95 

39.198 

38,393 

Oct.  14 . 13,100 

09  2,908 

35,959 

32,993 

Total  for  5  TTVeJ-s.  .63,519 

351  18  053 

163,113 

155,442 

(lo .forpren.  4  Week*  40,002 

264  14,707 

114,995 

104,(30 

Reeves.  Cote.?.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 


Average  per  TIM . 12.111  71  3.1511  32. r.' 22  31,083 

do.  do.  last  Month..  11,  S3  00  3.0*7  2R.7J9  26,007 

do  do.  prev's  Month  .10,063  84  3,098  28.917  21.111 


Beeves. — The  business  has  been  weak,  and  prices 
have  declined  steadily  through  the  month.  Large  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  a  light  demand,  have  reduced  the  average 
fully  Xc-  ®>.,  and  the  rates  on  low  grades  twice  as 
much.  No  improvement  is  visible  ns  we  close  our  re¬ 
port,  and  a  weak  feeling  is  generally  prevalent.  Prime 
cattle  to  dress,  57  lbs.  $  cwt.,  sold  at  10@10^c.  $  lb., 
with  a  few  extra  at  l(%c.  Poor  Western  beeves  sold  at 
6!4c.  ^  lb  on  an  estimate  of  55  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  Medium 
varied  between  these  prices. 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows: 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Jjirger  Sales. 

Aver. 

Sept,  16 . 

.  7M@lt  c. 

9  @10  c. 

9  c. 

Sept.  23 . 

.  7  @11  c. 

8)4©  934c. 

9  c. 

Sept.  30 . 

.  6>4@10^c. 

.  5)£@10)sc. 

8  @  9‘^c. 

8>4c. 

Oct.  7 . 

9)4c. 

S)4c. 

Oct.  14 . 

.  6>£@IO>jc. 

<X<*  9)4C. 

S'Ac. 

Cows.— There  has  been  no  change  to  notice  in  prices 
of  cows ;  the  supply  has  been  meager  and  the  demand 
poor.  Stock  has  sold  from  $23  for  poor  cows,  tip  to  $00 
for  good.  $70  has  been  paid  for  extra  milkers. 

Calves. — Good  veals  have  been  in  steady  demand, 
and  prices  have  advanced,  closing  at  5I/^@7VjC.  ^  lb  live 
weight.  Grass  calves  sold  at  3c.  to  5c.,  and  Buttermilk 
at  4c.  to  4^c.  lb  live  weight. 

Sheep.— The  range  for  sheep  have  been  from  4c.@. 
5!4c.  lb  alive,  the  higher  price  for  good  Ohio  of  120  lbs 
average.  Prime  South-down  sold  for  5c.  tp  lb.  New 
York  State  lambs  sold  for  4%  lb.  Dressed  mutton 
sold  at  5c.@7c.  ig  lb, 

Swine.— Live  hogs  have  been  lower,  and  the  closing 
prices  were  3J£@4c.  <p  lb.  City  dressed  closed  easier 
and  lower  at  5@5^c.  <p  lb. 

The  Horse  market.— The  scarcity  of  good  horses 
is  very  evident,  and  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  very 
limited  demand  on  account  of  the  high  views  of  farmers. 
This  difficulty  has  operated  to  greatly  limit  the  business 
both  for  the  city  and  the  export  trade.  Prices  here  are 
from  $150  to  $300  per  head,  and  at  these  rates  it  is  useless 
to  expect  much  to  be  done  under  present  circumstances. 

Prices  of  Feed. 


Bran,  per  ton . $18.00© $20.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  2 1 .00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . . 15.00®  21.00 


Jiinseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  41.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  H> .  3®  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.  1.  Peruv. Guano  10  p. ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ft  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  4750 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ft  ton,  cargo  J  50.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c. .  69.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ft  ton . .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,... 55.00 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  ( Ville  fo-mula)  p.  1.000  lbs  20.14 

do.  do.  do.  Grain  and  Grass,  ft  1,000  lbs.  25.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  do.  17.60 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton.  42.00 

do.  do.  do.  extra  fine _  do.  40.00 

do.  do.  do.  fine... .  do.  38.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  4  •*  .0r> 

Stockbridgc  Corn  Manure,  per  acre . . .  20.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.00 


“  Rye  do  do  10.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  15.00 

Bowker’s  Trill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.no 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 

Nitrate,  of  Potasli  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  ©Obc. 

Sulphate  of  Potasli  (potasli  4 1  per  cent)  per  lb _  3  @3)4e.. 

do.  do.  (potasli  27)4  per  cent)  per  Hi..  1}4©2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potasli  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$I5.00®18.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb. .. .  15f®2J4c. 

Nitrate,  of  Soda,  per  lb .  3-Xc.@4)4c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  4'4c.©4;s(o. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 


Col.  Wilder’s  80tl>  Birtli-Bay.— We  did  not 

suspect  that  our  good  friend,  Col.  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  had 
reached  four-score  years,  until  we  saw  that  the  SOth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birth,  which  fell  upon  Sunday,  Sept.  22, 
had  been  commemorated  on  Saturday,  the  21st,  by  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Parker  nouse,  Boston.  This  occasion  was 
celebrated  by  a  number  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Mass.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  and 
similar  associations  with  which  Col.  W.  lias  been  long 
and  prominently  identified.  The  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  indicates  that  many  eminent  in  horticulture, 
were  present  to  show  their  respect  to  the  guest.  It  is 
the  custom  to  laugh  at  the  “  Mutual  Admiration  ”  of  Bos¬ 
ton  people,  hut  it  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
something  to  admire.  What  other  city  can  celebrate  the 
80th  anniversary  of  a  life  souseful  as  that  of  Col.  Wilder? 
Ever  since  our  earliest  recollection,  lie  has  stood  as  the 
example  of  horticultural  progress,  always  ready  to  aid 
and  encourage  others,  ne  does  not,  to  us,  seem  to  have 
grown  old — be  certainly  has  not  in  enthusiasm  for  his 
pursuits,  and  wo  have  no  doubt  that  many  more  birth¬ 
days  will  be  honored  by  his  numerous  friends. 

Bald  Tails  and  Manes.— “  S.,”  of  Brooklyn, 
states  that  he  has  found  an  application  of  kerosene  oil  to 
the  thin  mane  and  tail  of  a  horse  to  produce  a  heavy 
growth  of  new  hair.  It  was  well  rubbed  into  the  skin. 
Other  stimulating  applications,  such  as  a  weak  alcoholic 
tincture  of  cantharides.  would  probably  have  the  same 
effect.  This  is  generally  used  to  restore  a  growth  of  hair.  [ 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc’uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Targe  Exports  Continue.— The  good  work  of 
paying  our  indebtedness  to  foreign  countries  is  still  go¬ 
ing  on  very  satisfactorily.  It  now  looks  as  if  we  should 
send  abroad  this  year,  of  the  products  of  our  fields  and 
manufactories,  nearly  $300,000,000  more  than  we 
import.  Two  anonymous  correspondents  have  written 
us,  arguing  I  hat  the  most  healthful  condition  of  trade, 
commerce  and  finances  is  when  there  is  a  pretty  even  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  all  round.  If  we  grant  this,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  does  not  apply  now.  For  years,  especially  during 
tlie  war,  and  subsequently,  we  borrowed  largely  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  war  expenses,  for  building  railroads,  etc.  Now 
we  are  economizing  in  expenses,  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  manufactures,  and  producing  and  sending  abroad 
all  the  surplus  we  can,  and  thus  paying  up  this  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  by  so  much  growing  richer  as  a  nation.  When 
all  our  foreign  obligations  ate  cancelled,  it  will  be  time 
to  discuss  balance  of  trade,  etc.  While  foreign  nations 
held  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  national,  munici¬ 
pal,  and  railroad  bonds,  we  were  likely  to  be  at  any  time 
thrown  into  financial  trouble  by  the  sudden  return  to  us 
of  these  obligations,  whenever  extraordinary  financial 
disturbances  occurred  abroad,  through  war  or  other 
causes.  We  are  now  fast  obliterating  this  element  of 
trouble  by  cancelling  the  indebtedness. 

A  Neat  Tethering  Fin.— Mr.  “I.  N.  L.,”  of 
Cincinnati,  who  likes  to  see  his 
handsome  Jerseys  on  the  lawn, 
has  devised  a  tethering  pin 
which  we  engrave  from  his 
sketch.  He  writes  as  follows : 

“Having  tried  several  different 
styles,  I  regard  this  as  1  the 
thing,’  better  even  than  one 
you  illustrated  in  September. 

It  is  made  of  $-in.  round  iron, 
and  is  IS  in.  in  hight,  leaving 
12  in.  above  ground  when  in 
place.  The  loose  ring  at  the 
center  is  about  3  in.  in  diameter. 

The  points  are  sharpened  fiat, 
and  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  ;  this  makes  them  easier 
to  drive,  and  prevents  the 
points  fr  >m  springing  out. 

There  is  no  chance  for  an  ani¬ 
mal  to  get  a  line  tangled  or 
foul  on  such  a  pin.  A  pin  of 
this  style  is  cheaply  made, 
costing  about  25  cts.  each,  and 
is  much  more  sightly  than  an  ordinary  single  pin.” 

To  Gum  a  Boynton  Cross-Cut  S a w .  — 

“  Subscriber.”  A  Boynton  cross-cut  saw  will  not  need 
gumming  when  filed  properly.  File  between  the  teeth 
when  sharpening  the  saw.  The  best  thing  to  gum  it  is 
an  emery  wheel,  which  is  kept  in  every  machine  shop. 
If  you  can  do  no  other  way,  gum  it  with  a  cold  chisel. 
“Gumming”  is  the  technical  term  for  deepening  the 
spaces  between  the  teeth  of  a  cross-cut  or  other  saw. 

A  Strong  Halter  for  tying  bulls  or  oxen,  which 
at  the  same  time  will 
not  wear  the  hair  from 
their  necks,  may  he 
made  by  taking  a  stout 
tie-chain  and  covering 
the  portion  which  goes 
around  the  neck  with 
leather,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The 
strength  of  the  chain 
is  thus  secured,  while 
it  is  prevented  from 
disfiguring  a  handsome 
animal.  The  covering 
can  be  done  by  any 
harness  maker,  or  by  any  one  who  can  use  a  waxed  end. 

Tlte  Cotton  Worm.— Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley,  Ento¬ 
mologist  to  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  called  on  us  on  his 
return  from  the  far  Soulh,  where  he  lias  been  to  organize 
a  Commission  to  investigate  the  cotton  worm  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  thoroughness  that  marked  the  work  respect¬ 
ing  the  western  locust.  The  chief  field  work  will  be 
done  by  Prof.’s  A.  R.  Grote  and  J.  H.  Comstock,  aided 
by  several  local  observers  in  the  principal  cotton  States. 
Prof.  R.  discovered  what,  if  known  before,  1ms  not,  to 
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our  knowledge,  l>een  published,  viz:  that  certain  glands 
■on  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  cotton  plant  exude 
at  the  proper  season  a  sweet  secretion,  that  serves  as  a 
Jure  to  the  moths,  and  brings  them  to  the  plant  where 
they  lay  their  eggs.  This  suggests  a  method  of  trapping 
the  parent  insect  early  in  the  season.  It  was  found  that 
in  the  few  cases  where  Paris  Green  was  used  to  destroy 
the  caterpillars,  it  was  employed  in  a  crude  and  wasteful 
manner.  When  the  observations  are  concluded,  we  shall, 
no  doubt,  have  a  report  of  great  value  to  all  cotton 
growers,  and  incidentally  to  the  whole  country. 

An  interesting  Account  of  a  large  French 
farm,  mainly  redeemed  from  what  had  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  been  an  uncultivated  waste,  is  given 
by  our  special  correspondent  on  page  413.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  on  Long  Island  and  else¬ 
where,  almost  at  the  doors  of  New  York  City,  which  a  free 
use  of  capital,  intelligently  expended,  would  change  to 
beautiful  farms  and  gardens,  at  an  ultimate  large  profit  to 
the  investor,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  generally. 

Cow-Milking  Apparatus— Eater  Opin¬ 
ion. — In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  September 
(page  331)  we  gave  somewhat  extended  remarks  express¬ 
ing  our  views  upon  this  subject.  Numerous  inquiries 
continue  to  come  from  our  readers,  and  we  have  been 
canvassing  the  various  reports  of  trials  recently  received. 
As  stated  in  September,  careful  owners  of  cows  may 
keep  one  set  of  well  made  tubes  on  hand  for  temporary 
use  in  cases  of  badly  cracked  or  severely  sore  teats;  but 
from  all  we  can  gather  to  this  date,  we  advise  not  to  use 
any  of  these  implements  for  ordinury  milking.  They  are 
unnatural  in  their  action,  and  several  well  informed  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  our  acquaintance  believe  that,  in  their  experi¬ 
ence,  not  only  have  the  teats  been  injured  in  some  in¬ 
stances  at  least,  but  the  flow  of  milk  has  decreased.  The 
end  aimed  at  in  allowing  them  to  be  advertised  in  our 
■columns,  viz.,  to  obtain  a  general  trial,  has  been  se¬ 
cured,  and  lest  there  should  injury  arise  from  their  use 
by  careless  persons,  we  decide  to  exclude  them  from  our 
business  columns— at  least  until  such  trials  as  we  advised 
in  our  former  article  are  made,  and  until  it  is  positively 
shown  that  they  are  valuable  for  general  use,  and  that 
they  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  flow  of  milk. 

Early  Chickens.— “  B.  K  ,”  Taunton,  Mass.  An 
incubator  is  a  good  thing  if  rightly  and  intelligenfly 
managed,  and  this  requires  almost  constant  personal  su¬ 
pervision.  The  larger  portion  of  all  the  chickens  raised 
in  France— the  greatest  poultry  nation  of  the  world— are 
hatched  by  incubators.  A  building  on  the  greenhouse 
plan  is  needed  to  produce  chickens  in  winter,  whether 
batched  by  a  live  hen  or  a  wooden  one.  With  such  a 
bouse,  and  conveniences  for  growing  oats  and  rye  under 
glass  to  feed  them  until  the  spring  grass  comes,  chick¬ 
ens  can  be  raised  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer.  A  be¬ 
ginner  will  succeed  best  by  setting  hens  to  come  off  at 
the  same  time  the  chicks  would  hatch  in  the  incubator, 
and  then  giving  each  hen  20  to  30  chicks  to  care  for.  It 
is  well  also  to  let  the  incubator  hatch  even  the  eggs  the 
hen  sits  upon,  by  taking  them  from  her  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  her  time  is  out;  she  thus  is  prevented  from  crush¬ 
ing  the  young  thiugs  before  they  emerge  from  the  shell. 
The  best  fowls  for  eggs,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  are  the 
Leghorns,  white  or  brown  ;  for  meat  the  Light  Brah¬ 
mas;  for  both  eggs  and  meat  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  The 
“Poultry  World,”  Hartford.  Ct.,  and  the  “  Poultry  Bulle¬ 
tin,”  54  Cortland  St.  New  York,  are  good  poultry  journals. 

Scaly  Eegs  in  Fowls.— “Mrs.  0.,”RinggoidCo., 
Iowa.  As  we  have  often  stated,  scaly  legs  in  fowls 
are  caused  by  a  parasitic  mite  which  burrows  under 
the  skin  of  the  shank  and  feet.  They  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  applying  a  mixture  of  lard  and  kerosene  oil. 

Bloody  Milk.  — “N.  C.  T.,”  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 
Bloody  milk  is  a  symptom  of  congested  udder,  which 
soon  turns  to  garget.  In  a  case  in  the  writer’s  dairy,  re¬ 
lief  was  soon  obtained  by  rubbing  the  quarters  of  the 
udder  affected  with  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  glycerine  and 
1  part  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  giving  in  the  feed  one 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  every  evening  for  three 
days,  and  after  that  giving  half  an  ounce  of  the  same 
every  alternate  day  until  the  trouble  ceased. 

Cost  of  Dairy  Barn — “P.  F.  H.,”  N.  Y.  The 
cost  of  the  dairy  barn  shown  on  page  425,  Nov.  1877,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size.  The  writer  has  just  built  a  barn  for 
14  cows,  50  feet  long  x  2t  feet  wide  and  16  feet  high, 
with  dressed  floor  above,  dressed  boards  outside;  all 
complete  at  a  total  cost  of  six  hundred  dollars. 

Power  of  a  Horse.— “J.  A.,  Jr.,”  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  tractive  power  of  an  average  horse  moving  two 
miles  an  hour,  is  equal  to  166  pounds.  This  is  steady 
work.  If  a  horse  were  fastened  to  an  immovable  post 
by  a  chain  and  a  spring  balance,  and  were  to  make  a 
steady  pull  he  could  exert  double  the  above  power,  or 


over  300  pounds,  but  could  not  maintain  it.  If  forced  to 
his  utmost  strength  in  leaping,  he  would  exhibit  a  force 
at  least  equal  to  his  weight,  increased  by  his  velocity. 
A  horse  is  able  by  a  sudden  spring  to  break  a  chain  that 
would  lift  a  ton  or  more  suspended  in  the  usual  way. 

Pasturing  Hogs  on  Barley.— “  T.  A.  M.,” 
Queensboro,  Ky.  The  awns  or  bristles  upon  ripe  barley 
would  probably  be  dangerous  to  hogs  turned  in  to  feed 
upon  it.  But  if  the  barley  is  pastured  when  green,  it 
would  be  quite  safe,  and  almost  equally  nutritious  with 
the  ripe  grain,  the  straw  of  which  would  not  be  eaten. 
We  would  turn  in  the  hogs  just  as  the  ears  begin  to  show. 

A  Feed  Back  for  sheep,  which  affords  double 
security  against  waste  of  fodder,  is  here  illustrated. 
Figure  1  shows  a  rack  in  quite  common  use,  and  it  is  a 
very  convenient  one,  as  it  saves  much  room,  is  porta¬ 
ble,  and  the  box  at  the  bottom  allows  the  feeding  of 
grain.  The  improved  form  is  represented  in  figure  2, 
and  consists  simply  in  the  addition  of  an  extra  frame, 
hinged  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  feed-box  on  each  side ; 


Fig.  1. — CONVENIENT  FEED-RACK  FOR  SHEEP. 

it  may  be  closed  and  fastened  by  hook  and  staple  to  the 
main  rack  when  not  in  use.  This  frame  permits  the 
sheep  to  eat  from  the  rack,  but  is  an  extra  guard  against 
the  waste  of  hay,  or  of  grain  or  roots.  It  compels  the 
sheep  to  stand  square  to  the  rack,  so  that  there  is  less 


Fig.  2. — FEED-RACK  WITH  EXTRA  FRAME. 


crowding,  and  prevents  them  from  putting  their  feet 
into,  or  fouling  the  grain-box.  The  frame  on  one  side 
of  the  rack,  in  figure  2,  is  represented  as  closed. 

Boup.— "  T.  W.  S.,”  Spencer.  Mass.  Fowls  exposed 
to  dampness  in  severe  weather,  are  apt  to  take  cold, 
which  often  culminates  in  Roup.  The  writer  has  cured 
this  disease  by  injecting  kerosene  into  the  nostrils  by 
means  of  a  bulb  syringe,  and  then  using  it  to  gargle  the 
throat;  the  latter  is  effected  by  holding  the  throat  close 
enough  to  prevent  swallowing,  and  after  the  gargling 
pouring  the  liquid  out  on  to  the  ground.  Repeat  this 
once  the  next  day;  then  feed  with  boiled  rice  and  scald¬ 
ed  milk,  keeping  water  away  for  a  few  days.  I.  K.  F. 

Foultry  House.-"  S.  W.”  should  build  in  the 
side  hill,  sloping  south,  making  the  floor  18  inches  below 
the  surface  on  the  front  side.  The  foundation  walls 
should  be  of  stone,  laid  in  mortar,  and  extend  to  or 
above  the  surface.  A  tight  floor  of  boards,  raised  a  little 
from  the  ground,  to  make  a  dead-air  space,  is  cleaner, 
warmer,  and  better  than  the  bare  earth,  and  permits 
more  fowls  to  be  kept  in  the  same  space.  I.  K.  F. 

The  Best  Cement. — “S.  W.  C.,”  Deer  Isle,  Me. 
“Portland  cement”  is  the  strongest,  but  the  dearest. 
“  American  Rosendale  Cement  ”  is  as  good  for  all  or¬ 
dinary  purposes,  but  it  requires  more  time  to  set.  Any 
cement  will  crack  if  frozen  when  saturated  with  water. 

Salt  on  Wheat.— A  New  Jersey  farmer  writes, 
that  he  has  applied  salt  to  his  wheat  fields  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  healthier  growth,  an  increase  in  yield,  and 
comparative  freedom  from  insects.  He  writes  of  another 


who  thinks  that  he  cleared  a  prospective  corn-field  ol 
wire-worms,  by  sowing  eight  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  the 
fall  previous  to  planting.  Whether  salt  can  be  applied 
to  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  insects  and 
not  be  in  too  great  excess  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
crop  is  still  an  undecided  point,  upon  which  careful  ex¬ 
periments  are  needed.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  wire-worms,  it  was  no  doubt  useful,  not  in¬ 
deed  as  directly  nourishing  the  plants,  but  in  acting  as 
a  solvent  of  plant-food  in  the  ground,  which  was  not 
before  in  a  form  available  by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Savins;  Seed  Corn.— “W.  A.  D.,”  Fillmore  Co., 
Minn.  To  save  seed-corn  successfully  in  a  cold  climate, 
you  should  not  keep  it  in  a  warm  place,  or  especially 
where  it  is  warm  but  a  part  of  the  time,  as  there  is  danger 
that  the  changes  of  temperature  may  destroy  the  germi- 
native  power.  Continued  warmth  is  also  conducive  to 
decomposition,  which  will  destroy  the  life  of  the  seed. 
Corn  and  similar  seeds  are  best  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  room, 
where  the  temperature  is  uniform.  When  your  seed  from 
the  “  small  pile  kept  over  the  living-room  ”  failed  to  ger¬ 
minate,  the  cause  was  probably  due  to  both  dampness 
and  warmth,  which  incited  incipient  decay.  Seeds  differ  ' 
greatly  in  the  degree  of  cold  they  will  endure  without 
losing  vitality.  Corn  has  germinated  after  having  been 
subjected  to  the  most  intense  cold  of  the  polar  regions, 
and  an  experiment  is  reported  in  which  other  seeds 
germinated  after  having  been  frozen  into  a  cake  of  ice. 

Trapping  tlie  Mosquito.— A  correspondent 
near  Boston  sends  the  following  morning  treatment  of 
the  mosquito,  which  is  new  to  us ;  it  has  the  advantage 
over  the  usual  slaughter  with  a  damp  towel,  as  it  does 
not  stain  the  ceiling,  and  the  disadvantage  that  it  does 
not  take  the  insect  fasting:  “  My  wife  has  got— out  of 
her  own  head— a  little  dodge  which  I  think  worth  know¬ 
ing.  We  can't  abide  mosquito-nets  over  the  bed.  We 
do  the  best  we  can  with  netting  in  the  windows,  sup¬ 
posed  to  keep  out  the  mosquitoes  and  let  in  the  air. 
But  the  plagues  do  get  in,  and  of  a  morning  sometimes 
my  wife  is  a  sight  to  behold.  At  daylight  they  settle  on 
the  ceiling  overhead,  digest  their  supper,  and  meditate 
on  the  ‘good  time  coming’  at  the  next  nightfall.  Now 
comes  my  wife’s  turn.  She  keeps  a  tumbler  with  about 
a  half  inch  of  benzine  in  it  ;  this  she  seizes,  and,  mount¬ 
ing  on  a  high  chair,  or  some  steps,  quickly  and  quietly 
brings  up  the  mouth  of  the  tumbler  against  the  ceiling 
over  the  mosquito,  which  is  chlorofoi'med  with  the  vapor 

in  three  seconds,  and  falls  into  the  fluid  below.” _ One 

of  the  printers  in  trying  this,  arranged  a  twisted  wire  to 
support  the  tumbler  at  the  end  of  a  broom  handle,  which 
much  facilitates  the  operation. 

Home-bred  vs.  Imported  Stock.— A  long 
time  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist ,  who  is 
now  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  both  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  writes  as  follows :  “  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  that  animals  imported  from  Europe  are  far 
superior  to  our  own.  Speculators,  taking  advantage  of 
this  idea,  are  importing  draft  horses  of  an  inferior  grade. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  many  are  fine  animals  of  superior 
quality.  The  same  is  true  of  imported  Jersey  and  Dutch 
(or  Holstein)  cows.  The  true  test  of  the  relative  value  of 
imported  and  home-bred  cows  is  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  milk  and  butter  records  of  both ;  this  will  give  re¬ 
sults  to  which  the  mere  facts  of  importation  and  pedi¬ 
gree  will  be  but  secondary.  If  this  test  were  made, 
thousands  of  dollars  now  sent  abroad  for  imported  stock 
could  be  employed  and  circulated  at  home  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  concerned.” 

Improved  Plymouth  Bock. — “W.  H.,”  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Improved  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  ori 
ginated  with  F.  H.  Corbin,  of  Newington,  Ct.  This  strain 
reproduces  itself  true  to  feather  and  form.  The  form 
is  peculiar,  being  plump  in  the  breast  and  square  as  to 
body,  and  is  very  much  better  than  the  original  American 
Dominique,  which  was  a  smaller  bird.  The  Improved 
Plymouth  Rock  is  one  of  the  best  breeds  for  eggs  and 
the  table,  as  it  combines  the  fleshy  body  of  the  Asiatic 
fowls,  with  the  productiveness  in  eggs  of  the  Leghorns. 
The  hen  is  a  good  mother,  and,  what  is  unusual,  the  cock 
is  a  remarkably  good  foster  parent  to  the  young  chicks. 

A  New  Early  Tomato,  “The  Alpha.”— 

A  basket  of  fruit  of  this  variety  was  sent  ns  on  Aug.  23d, 
by  Mr.  Frank  Ford,  of  Ravenna,  O.,  as  the  result  of  his 
experiments  during  several  years  in  procuriug  a  variety 
that  combined  excellence  of  form,  color  and  quality,  with 
earliness.  Mr.  F.  states  that  the  specimens  sent  were 
gathered  94  days  after  the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  hot¬ 
bed.  For  the  rest,  we  can  say  that  in  form,  color,  solid¬ 
ity,  evenness  of  ripening,  and  good  flavor,  they  are  ns 
good  as  the  best.  Owing  to  our  absence,  the  basket  sent 
on  the  23d  was  not  opened  until  the  30th,  and  there  was 
but  one  tomato  in  the  lot  that  was  not  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  which  speaks  well  for  the  marketing  qualitiesof  the 
variety,  the  future  of  which  we  shall  watch  with  interest. 
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Charcoal  Dust. — “  P.  M.,”  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.  This 
is  quite  insoluble,  uud  is  valueless  as  a  fertilizer.  It  may 
be  utilized  as  a  deodorizer  in  stables  and  closets ;  it  will 
make  a  soil  warm  when  spread  upon  the  surface,  by  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  sun’s  rays.  In  a  German  experiment, 
charcoal  dust  was  spread  upon  the  surface  of  a  potato 
field,  and  resulted  in  a  superior  quality  of  potatoes  ;  they 
contained  more  starch,  which  produces  the  “mealy” 
quality  so  desirable  for  the  table  to  lovers  of  the  tuber. 

Benzine— Moths—  Fire  —  CAUTION.— Mr. 

“  W.  II.  S.,”  writing  from  Chicago,  Oct.  5,  referring  to  our 
Benzine-Moth  Article,  last  month,  says  “they  tried  it 
Oct.  1,  at  No  1270  Indiana  Ave.,  and  found  its  value  by 
collecting  from  the  Insurance  Companies  $895,  on  dam¬ 
age  to  house,  and  $1,800  on  the  furniture  of  one  floor.  A 
little  fire  was  burning  in  an  adjoining  room  ;  the  con¬ 
necting  door  was  accidently  opened  ;  the  vapor  passed 
throngh  to  the  fire,  was  ignited,  a  servant  burned,  and 
that  floor  of  the  house  and  its  contents  destroyed.” — 
Our  “  caution  ”  with  the  October  Article  was  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  a  case  like  this.  So,  while  believing  in 
the  value  of  benzine,  as  recommended,  we  add  this 
CAUTION : — Never  vse  Benzine ,  Naptha ,  or  Ether , 
where  there  is  a  fire  or  tight ,  or  a  match  that  can  he  trod 
on ;  nor  where  its  vapoi'  can  escape  into  any  other  room 
where  there  is  any  possibility  of  any  fire  or  light— whether 
through  a  door,  stove-pipe ,  or  chimney  hole ,  or  any  other 
opening — even  a  crack.  Such  an  occurrence  as  that  above 
named  might  not  happen  once  in  a  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  times,  but  it  is  best  to  he  safe.  Except  when 
needed  in  carpets,  it  will  be  better  to  apply  it  to  furni¬ 
ture  out  of  doors,  or  in  an  out-house. — This  substance  is 
used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  the  above  cau¬ 
tion  is  always  needed. 

Amount  of  feed  for  200  Sheep.— “II.  E.  W.,” 
Westfield,  Mass.  A  sheep  of  100  lbs.  live  weight  will  re¬ 
quire  during  the  winter  3  pounds  of  hay  and  i  a  pound 
of  grain  per  day,  or  an  equivalent  of  other  food :  and  to 
each  100  head  there  may  be  given  in  addition,  daily,  four 
bushels  of  chopped  turnips.  At  least  20  square  feet  of 
yard  room  should  be  allowed  each  sheep,  and  from  10  to 
15  square  feet  in  the  sheds,  which  are  preferable  to  barns. 

Foul  Water  for  Sheep.— “J.  W.  D.,”  Lime¬ 
stone,  Texas.  Water  that  is  fouled  by  the  washings  of  a 
sheep  yard  is  very  unwholesome  for  the  animals  them¬ 
selves  to  drink,  and  would  certainly  produce  disease. 
Some  arrangement  to  avoid  it  should  always  be  made. 

Fertilizers  In  North  Carolina.— In  the  Sept. 
Am.  Agriculturist  it  was  stated  that  “about  $1,000,000” 
were  expended  in  North  Carolina  yearly  for  fertili¬ 
zers.  We  are  now  informed  that  the  amount  “  averages 
three  million  dollars  per  annum.”  In  the  single  month 
of  April,  1877,  there  were  14,891  tons  sold,  at  an  average 
of  $50  per  ton,  amounting  to  $744,550.  This  high  price 
is  due  to  the  credit  system,  or  “  cotton  option,”  which 
compels  the  dealers  to  wait  until  after  the  cotton  harvest 
for  their  pay.  In  North  Carolina  the  farmer  is  doubly 
protected  from  fraudulent  fertilizer  dealers.  As  soon  as 
an  “irregularity”  is  discovered,  the  State  sues  the  deal¬ 
er  for  damages,  and  seizes  all  the  fertilizer  of  the  same 
brand  found  on  sale  in  the  State.  “Not  only  are  fertili¬ 
zers  analyzed,  but  every  farmer  can  have  the  chemicals  he 
uses  in  composting  home  manures,  analyzed  free  of 
charge ;  and  the  result,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  is  published  in  the  local  State  papers.” 

Winter  Oats  In  Fast  Tennessee.— “E.  H.,” 
of  Greenville,  Tenn.,  writes  that  winter  oats  are  a  suc¬ 
cessful  crop,  being  surer  than  wheat,  and  may  take  its 
place  to  some  extent,  as  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  “  It  has  many  features  to  recommend  it  for  general 
cultivation  in  the  South,  and  as  far  north  as  southern 
portions  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey,  and  its  supe¬ 
riority  over  spring-sown  oats  is  becoming  so  well  known 
among  Sonthern  farmers  that  the  latter  crop  is  being  aban¬ 
doned.  The  oats  sown  in  the  fall  have  so  much  longer 
time  to  grow,  that  they  are  much  heavier,  and  yield 
more  than  double  the  crop  sown  in  spring,  while  they 
ripen  ten  to  fifteen  days  earlier.  Winter  oats  make 
the  best  of  fall  and  winter  pasture,  and  have  no  rust  or 
disease.  So  soon  as  our  millers  understand  how  to  grind 
and  prepare  it,  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  this  grain, 
to  make  oat-meal,  which  is  still  largely  imported  from 
Europe,  though  much  is  now  made  in  the  Northern 
States.”  We  learn,  also,  that  this  crop  has  been  raised 
successfully  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere  North. 

Drained  Marshes.— “  Amateur,”  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Salt  marshes,  after  the  tide  water  has  been  shut  out  by 
diking,  are  soonest  fitted  for  cultivation  by  thorough 
draining  with  open  ditches— tiles  are  likely  to  get 
clogged — and  repeated  plowing.  Rye,  oats,  and  grass  can 
first  be  grown,  then  corn  and  other  crops.  The  first 
point  is  to  free  the  soil  from  salt,  and  allow  thorough  ac¬ 


tion  of  the  air  in  decomposing  and  changing  injurious 
compounds  to  neutral  or  useful  combinations.  Two 
to  five  years  are  required  to  bring  these  drained  marshes 
into  a  good  agricultural  condition. 

A  Feed  Holder,  or  rather,  a  rack  for  keeping  hay 
in  a  horse's  manger,  may  be  constructed  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  It  consisis  of  pieces  of  J-inch,  round 
iron  welded  together  to  make  the  framework.  It  is 
hinged  to  the  wall  with  staples  and  rings,  high  enough  to 
permit  of  the  customary  quantity  of  fodder  to  be  placed 
in  the  manger  under  the  frame.  The  weight  of  the  iron 


keeps  the  hay  from  being  pulled  out  and  wasted,  while 
the  horse  can  readily  feed  between  the  rods,  which  are 
placed  about  six  inches  apart.  Any  blacksmith  can  make 
the  rack  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hours’  time  and  the  iron. 

Bloat  til  Cattle. — A  French  Veterinarian  has 
been  investigating  the  nature  of  the  gases  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  cows  and  other  ruminants  that  had  become 
bloated  from  over-feeding  on  green  clover  and  similar 
foods.  Gas  present  in  the  rumen  (or  “paunch”)  of  a 
cow  that  died  scarcely  two  hours  after  access  to  a  clover 
field,  was  found  to  consist  of  74.30  per  cent  carbonic  acid, 
23.46  per  cent  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  2.21  per  cent 
nitrogen.  Neither  oxygen  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
could  be  traced.  In  the  case  of  a  “  bloated  ”  sheep,  also, 
76  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  was  found.  From  these 
observations,  M.  Reiset  is  led  to  suggest  alkalies  as 
remedies,  especially  recommending  ordinary  magnesia. 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  433. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

While  our  humbug  corre¬ 
spondence  brings  us  much 
that  is  amusing,  it  has,  as 
we  had  occasion  to  say  some 
months  ago,  its  serious  as¬ 
pect,  and  many  things  come 
to  our  notice  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  one  a  high  re¬ 
spect  for  human  nature.  A 
surgeon  in  large  practice 
once  said  to  us:  “It  some¬ 
times  seems  to  me  that 
every  other  man  and  woman 
has  some  physical  defect,” 
and  one  to  inspect  our  pile 
Of  humbug  letters  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  impression  that 
moral  infirmities  and  de¬ 
formities  were  quite  as  prev¬ 
alent  as  those  of  a  physical 
character  seemed  to  be  to 
our  surgical  friend.  But 
when  we  look  upon  our  budget  as  a  focus  where  are  cen¬ 
tered  the  scattered  rays  of  wickedness  from  the  whole 
country,  the  case  does  not  after  all  seem  so  bad  for  poor 
humanity.  In  a  former  volume  we  classified  the  various 
kinds  of  quack  doctors,  one  genus  being  those  who  were 

TJP  TO  THE  “RELIGIOUS  DODGE,” 

and  included  those  who  pretended  to  be  “  returned  mis¬ 
sionaries,”  who  picked  up  their  cure-all  among  the  can¬ 
nibals,  or  some  “  minister  of  the  gospel  ”  whose  “  sands 
of  life”  were  ever  so  many  years  in  “  running  out,”  and 
for  aught  we  know  may  be  running  yet.  This  stealing 
“  the  livery  of  the  court  of  Heaven,  to  serve  the  devil  in,” 
is  one  of  the  meanest  forms  of  rascality,  and  one  which 
has  found  a  bright,  particular  example  in  the  person  of 
ONE  MART  E.  FOSTER, 

which  she  is  of  Smithville,  Tenn.  Mary  writes  letters, 


or,  rather,  postals,  but,  perhaps,  hus  them  written,  as  she 
can  hardly  get  through  with  them  all  herself.  The  Metho¬ 
dist  denomination  being  a  very  large  and  influential  one, 
she  now  sends  her  favors  to  editors  and  clergymen  of 
that.  Mary  sent  us  a  postal.  She  sent  others  postals; 
indeed,  she  is  so  multitudinous  in  her  correspondence, 
that  she  must  be  an  important  customer  to  the  P.  O.  De¬ 
partment  for  postal  cards— for  Mary  lias  “  a  frugal  mind,” 
and  does  not  invest  a  3-cent  stamp  plus  stationery  when 
a  one-cent  card  will  do.  We  received  Mary’s  postal— it 
was  just  too  gushing,  so  we  said  “  bosh,”  and  threw  it 
among  the  humbugs.  Mary  writes  to  “  editors,  to  minis¬ 
ters,”  to  “Yellow  Fever  Relief  Associations,”  and  others, 
varying  her  introduction  a  little,  but  the  rest  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  document  is  essentially  the  same.  We  have  one  of 
hers  addressed  “  to  Any  Minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Flushing,”  and  wo  suppose  similar  letters  have 
gone  to  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  other  towns.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of 

MART  E.’S  EPISTLES. 

Smithville,  Tenn  ,  Oct.  3, 1878.— Dear  Friends:  Please 
see  my  letter  on  fifteenth  page  of  the  “  Methodist,”  is¬ 
sued  7th  nit.  in  your  city.  The  great  plague  so  drains  the 
hand  of  charity  in  every  direction  and  is  so  appalling  that 
we  are  eclipsed;  yet,  terrific  as  the  great  scourge  is, 
nothing,  it  seems  to  me.cjit  be  worse  than  to  see  a  family 
die  of  starvation.  For  three  days  we  have  been  without 
food  save  a  little  boiled  pumpkin,  and  that  is  nearly  gone. 
My  husband  is  wholly  disabled  by  paralysis,  and  he,  my¬ 
self,  and  little  children  must  perish  very  speedily  without, 
relief,  and  it  is  not  to  be  had  here.  My  letter  published 
in  the  paper  was  supported  by  the  best  of  evidence,  on 
which  you  will  seethe  editor  commends  it  to  the  chari¬ 
table.  The  evidence,  in  addition  to  endorsementof  staie- 
ment.  and  character,  showed  me  to  be  more  than  twenty 
years  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Now 
my  dear  friends  and  brethren  in  Christ,  will  you  please 
hear  the  cries  of  my  dear  little  famishing  children,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  heart,  pleadings  of  an  agonizing  father 
and  mother,  whose  sick  of  most  unspeakable  distress 
cannot  much  longer  bear  the  scene.  Oh  1  Jesus,  my  Sav¬ 
iour,  help  us  1  How  can  I  bear  it  longer?  Shall  this  retnrn 
to  me  void  ?  I  will  trust,  in  God,  through  you.  to  send 
food,  as  upon  the  raven’s  wing.  Heaven  help  you  to 
make  all  due  allowance  for  the  importunity  of  a  mother’s 
bleeding  heart.  Yours  in  Christ,  Mart  E.  Foster. 

Letters  to  ministers  conclude  by  requesting :  “Please 
present  my  case  at  your  next  meeting,  and  ask  help  ere  it 
is  too  late.”  It  seems  that 

SEVERAL  PAPERS  WERE  CAUGHT 

by  this  appeal ;  among  them  our  friends  of  the  “Metho¬ 
dist,”  who  gave  it  the  benefit  of  their  wide  circulation. 
The  “  Methodist,”  however,  has  made  amends  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  real  state  of  Molly  Foster’s  affairs.  The  Post¬ 
master  of  Smithville  writes  that  Moll  is  “  the  wife  of  B. 
T.  R.  Foster,  one  of  the  worst  of  men,  who  makes  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  begging  and  lying.  He  is  now  (11  A.  M.)  on  the 
streets,  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  raving  drunk,” — and 
more  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  account  winds  up  by  say¬ 
ing  that  “  they  are  living  well  on  the  gullibility  of  the 
Northern  people,  etc.”  The  Postmaster  seemB  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  he  had  the  power  to  prevent  the 
Fosters  from  using  the  mails.  He  should  have  at  once 
stopped  their  postal  cards  and  reported  the  case  to  head¬ 
quarters.  Foster-he-nnd-she  have  tried  the  same  dodge 
on  other  denominations,  never  having  been  members  of 
any,  and  they  are  reported  to  be  “in  constant  receipt  of 
clothing  and  money,”  and  have  several  thousands  “  to 
good.”  The  fact  that  this  male  and  female  scoundrel 
thrive  by  their  hypocrisy  is  not  the  worse  feature  of  the 
case.  It  has  the  effect  of  inducing  those  who  have  been 
deceived  by  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  deserving. 

“light  to  the  world” 

is  a  favorite  heading  for  circulars  setting  forth  the  claims 
of  various  cheap  burning  fluids.  The  sentence  should 
be  completed  by  adding — “  but  death  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof.”  There  are  many  of  these  murderous  liquids 
oflered,  especially  in  rural  districts,  under  various  names. 
The  chief  claim  made  for  them  is  their  great  cheapness, 
and  their  safety  if  burned  in  some  particular  lamp,  or 
with  somebody’s  patent  “safety  burner.”  We  would 
most  seriously  entreat  our  readers  to  let  everything  of 
this  kind  alone— ”  seriously,”  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death— especially  death.  These  things  are  called 
somebody’s  fluids. -Let  all  “  fluids”  alone— eat  nothing, 
drink  nothing,  take  as  medicine  nothing,  put.  upon  your 
land  nothing,  give  your  animals  nothing,  and  especially 
bum  nothing,  that  is  secret.  We  advise  the  nsc  of  Paris 
green  as  an  insect  poison,  because  its  safety  consists  in 
the  fact  that  its  real  composition  and  deadly  qualities  are 
known.  An  intelligent  person  can  safely  handle  Paris 
green  or  gunpowder,  because  lie  knows  the  danger.  If 
Paris  green  were  sold  as  “  Pest  Poison,”  and  gunpowder 
as  “explosive  granules,”  they  would  be  a  hundredfold 
more  dangerous  than  they  now  are.  Burn  nothing  that 
requires  a  peculiar  “  safety  ”  burner. 

KEROSENE  OF  THE  LEGAL  STANDARD 

is  safe— all  other  burning  “fluids”  or  “  liquids,”  or  what 
not,  are  unsafe.  The  difference  in  price  is  many  thou¬ 
sand  times  less  than  nothing  as  compared  with  the  risks. 
Use  as  many  “safety  burners”  or  “non-explosive” 
lamps  as  you  please,  but  always  use  safe  and  non-explosive- 
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oil.  .  It  sometimes  seems  strange  how  frauds  “  as  old  as 
the  hills”  to  us,  strike  those  to  whom  they  are  new. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  schemes  for  disposing  of 

“  THE  QUEER  ”  OB  COUNTERFEIT  MONET, 

were  “  as  plenty  as  blackberries:”  indeed  our  humbug 
articles  of  those  days  were  largely  occupied  by  them.  We 
have  so  often  shown  up  the  fraud  that  it  seems  like  gal¬ 
vanizing  a  corpse  to  allude  to  it  at  this  day  after  so  long  ago 
having  explained  the  whole  matter  in  the  fullest  detail. 
In  brief,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  one  from  offering  to 
supply  counterfeit  money.  These  shrewd  chaps  know 
that  only  those  willing  to  be  rascals  will  treat  with  them. 
They  are  too  wide-awake  to  have  any  counterfeit  money 
at  all— not  a  dollar.  Their  whole  object  is  to  get  hold  of 
the  good  money  of  foolish  knaves  by  promises,  and  give 
nothing  in  return,  knowing  that  their  victims  dare  not 
“squeal.”  as  they  will  expose  their  own  rascality.  The 
style  of  correspondence  in  this  line  has  changed,  and  as 
the  present  form  is  so  unlike  the  old  style,  we  give  here 

A  SPECIMEN  LETTER. 

My  dear  Sir.  I  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  a  reliable 
person  in  your  county  to  push  the  sale  of  a  certain  class 
of  goods  which  I  manufacture.  I  guarantee  100  per  cent 
profit  and  over  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested.  The  goods  are  used  by  every  one  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  strictly  confidential  as  it,  is  the  same  as  all  other 
large-paying  enterprises  it  is  not  exactly  legitimate,  pos¬ 
sibly  you  can  guess  its 'nature?  Should  you  be  willing 
to  engage  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  and  I  will 
send  you  full  particulars.  I  am  yours  in  confidence 

New  York  Citt  N.  Y.  J.  B.  W..  Bowery 

This  business  is  only  for  those  open  for  most  anything 
there  is  money  in. 

It  is  an  old  story  revamped.  We  have  often  exposed 
if,  and  could  not  but.  be  amused  at  the  honest  indignat  ion 
of  a  gentleman  in  Delaware  at  receiving  a  proposal  like 
the  above,  and  at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  ns  to  have  the  Mayor  set  a  “  detective  ”  on  the 

track . This  mention  of  detective  reminds  us  of 

THE  “SECRET  SERVICE”  HUMBUG. 

We  have  already  warned  our  readers  against  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  so-called  “Secret  Service”  con¬ 
cerns  wherever  they  may  hail  from.  We  are  reminded  to 
repeat  this  warning  by  the  receiptof  aletter,  which  says  : 
“it  has  been  reported  to  ns”  that  we  have  mentioned 
this  company  as  “  illegitimate,”  and  done  and  left  un¬ 
done  various  matters.  As  we  find  next  to  no  signature 
to  the  letter,  merely  “  Sec’y,”  we  hardly  take  it  as  proof 
of  the  “legitamacy”  of  anything.  We  do  not  care 
whether  any  particular  “Secret  Service  Company”  is 
better  or  worse  than  any  other,  we  shall  warn  our  readers 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  any  one  of  them.  In 
the  present  condition  of  society,  “detectives”  are  some¬ 
times  necessary  evils,  as  are  scavengers  and  hang-men, 
but  we  do  not  mean,  if  we  can  help  it,  that  the  ranks  of 
executioners,  or  the  scavengers  of  material  filth,  or  the 
scavengers  of  social  filth— the  detectives — shall  be  recruit¬ 
ed  from  among  farmers’  sons.  There  are  enough  persons 
mentally  and  morally  so  constituted  as  to  fit  them  to  be 
detectives;  such  will  naturally  find  their  occupation. 
We  do  not  approve  of  the  scheme,  and  shall  try  in  all 
proper  ways  to  prevent  our  readers  from  being  tempted 
by  the  promise  of  gain,  from  becoming  living  lies.  A  de¬ 
tective  is  only  successful  ns  he  appears  to  be  that  which 
he  is  not.  He  gains  the  friedshipcf  a  man— rogue  it  may 
be,  but  still  a  man— only  to  betray  him.  Whether  it  is 
morally  right  for  the  law  to  employ  such  agents,  we  will 
not  discuss,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  they  should  be 
employed  only  by  the  law,  and  that  no  “  Company  ”  has 
any  business  with  them.  If  this  “  Sec’y”  can,  for  money, 
buy  the  services  of  persons  mean  enough  to  go  into  the 
spy  business— so  utterly  lost  to  all  proper  feeling  as  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  man-trapping — we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  that  his  detectives  shall  not  come  from  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  It  only  needs  that  the 
mean,  sneaking  character  of  your  dirty  business  shall  be 
known,  for  every  honest  young  farmer  to  reject  your 
offers— imperative  subscription  to  your  paper  (price  $2) 
included. — By  the  way,  Mr.  “  Sec’y,”  what  a  high  old  de¬ 
tective  shop  you  must  keep  1— The  only  way  your  crew 
of  spies  and  sneaks  can  succeed  is  through  secrecy — yet 
you  go  and  publish  in  your  paper  their  portraits  with 
their  names  1 !  We  only  wish  we  had  space  to  reproduce 
your  “portraits.” — No  one  would  ever  join  such  a  bad 
looking  crew  !  Did  you  not  make  a  mistake  and  repro¬ 
duce  these  pictures  from  the  “Rogues’  Gallery  ?” — Wood 
engraving  can  not  have  reached  a  high  development  in 
your  town,  or  you  must  have  some  remarkable  people  in 
your  employ  (paper  $2  per  annum).  One  man  has  one 
of  his  eyes  staring  like  a  peeled  onion,  while  the  other 
looks  like  a  cranberry.  What  nonsense  it  all  is,  is  shown 
up  in  capital  style  by  the  "Buffalo  Express,”  for  they 
have  or  had — it  is  now  shut  up — a  “  Secret  Service  ”  shop 
in  Buffalo  also.  The  article  is  appropriately  headed. 

“  HUNDREDS  OF  FOOLS,” 

and  gives  the  whole  thing  a  first  rate  exposure.  The 
“Express”  is  rather  severe  though  on  the  foolish  chaps 
who  have  applied  for  employment  on  this  “  Secret  Ser¬ 


vice,”  in  giving  their  letters  with  names  and  dates.  One 
poor  fellow  refers  to  his  neighbors,  “  they  never  noing 
me  to  reviel  a  secrit  yet  to  enny  pursson  ;  ”  another  says  : 
“  i  think  i  would  Bee  qualified  to  fill  the  place,  i  never  was 
noan  to  tell  a  secret  in  mi  life.”  This  “  International 
Secret  Service  Company  ”  consisted  of  just  one  man- 
one  Hopkins — and  when  Hopkins  was  arrested  and  put 
in  jail  as  a  fraud,  they  had  the  whole  "  Company.”— “  In¬ 
ternational  ”  Hopkins  was  unlike  some  other  companies, 
as  he  asked  $3  for  his  paper.  He  had  at  the  bottom  of  his 
letter  sheets  “  All  Communications  Strictly  Confidential  ” 
— which  is  a  good  thing  to  have — ain’t  it  now,  Mr.  Sec’y  ? 

MEDICAL  HUMBUGS. 

seem,  as  the  market  reports  say,  to  have  an  “  upward 
tendency,”  and  we  have  several  very  interesting  ones, 
hut  as  our  space  is  limited,  we  take  the  briefest  pam¬ 
phlet,  that  of  one  “  Magnetic  cure,”  a  name  not  indicat¬ 
ing  originality,  by  one  Heath.  It  is  of  only  16  pages, 
each  of  the  size  of  a  small  letter  envelope,  8  pages  being 
devoted  to  the  business  of  getting  agents,  and  the  others 
to  “A  Chapter  of  My  Own  Life,”  etc.  We  have  seen  a 
great  many  quack  medicine  stories,  but  never  one  quite 
so  stupid  as  this— Heath  is  evidently  a  green  hand.  He 
“  was  born  with  a  good  constitution,”  but  as  he  fails  to 
tell  the  street  and  number,  we  may  doubt  whether  he 
was  bom  at  all  ?  Heath  grew  up,  became  a  doctor,  had 
fever  and  ague,  had  it  bad,  and  “  at  last  guided  as  I 
firmly  believe,  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  I 
OBTAINED  A  COMBINATION, 

which,  when  tested  on  my  own  person,  at  once  brought 
relief.”  Was  there  ever  anything  more  prosaic?  No 
Indian  squaw,  no  picking  up  the  recipe  on  the  sea  shore 
enclosed  in  a  bottle,  no  old  woman,  no  nothing.  “  The 
effect  is  like  Magnetism”  his  wife  remarked  one  day, 
and  it  was  called  the  “  Magnetic  cure.”  And  “Agents 
are  wanted  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.”  It  is  a  very  dull 
pamphlet,  lut  its  peculiarity  consists  in  its  pictures. 
We  have  as  a  frontispiece  a  female  standing  on  nothing 
in  particular,  scattering  flowers.  Then  we  have  a  cut 
Of  the  plant  that  furnishes  black  pepper,  for  the  sake  of 
variety  probably,  placed  sidewise  instead  of  upright, 
then  lastly  we  have  a  very  dark  view  of  a  landscape 
labeled,  “  Where  the  Cerasin  grows.”  The  funny  thing 
about  it  all  is,  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  pictures 
in  the  pamphlet.  As  “Cerasin  ”  is  the  name  of  “  Cherry- 
tree  gum,”  we  cannot  see  why  we  should  have  a  picture 
of  the  place  where  it  grows  in  a  fever  and  ague  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  wo  only  notice  as  being  quite  the  most 
stupid  of  anything  in  this  line  of  literature,  that  has 
fallen  under  our  notice— and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 


Til©  New  York  Horticultural  Society 

held  its  Autumn  Exhibition,  beginning  Wednesday, 
Sept.  25th,  and  continuing  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  As 
a  whole,  the  show  was  the  best  the  Society  has  yet  held, 
and  while  choice  plants  were  its  strong  feature,  the  fruit 
was  more  abundant  and  finer  than  on  any  former  occa¬ 
sion.  The  only  draw-back  was  in  the  horrors  called 
floral  designs,  some  of  which  were  so  distressing  as  to  be 
“  Horticultural  Absurdities,”  and  are  referred  to  in  an 
article  elsewhere  with  that  title.  We  have  seen  no  re¬ 
port  of  the  prizes  ;  the  competition  in  some  classes  was 
very  close. and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  awards. 
The  collections  that  most  interested  us,  were  those  of 
wild  flowers,  made  by  the  sons  of  Doct.  F.  M.  Hexamer, 
of  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  appear  to  in¬ 
herit  the  tastes  of  their  father.  This  Society  has  yet  to 
learn  the  value  of  printer's  ink.  Its  exhibitions  are  not 
properly  announced,  and  are  not  sufficiently  advertised ; 
the  daily  papers  give  them  but  little  attention,  and 
after  the  prizes  are  awarded,  no  report  of  them  appears— 
so  far  as  we  are  aware.  It  should  be  recollected,  that 
those  who  send  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  from  a  distance,  do 
it  in  part  for  the  publicity  it  gives  their  establishments. 
As  now  managed,  it  is  too  much  like  a  close  corporation. 


Horse-Shoe  Nails. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  all  causes  of  lameness 
in  horses  is  the  slivering  of  poorly  made  nails,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  pierces  the  sensitive  part  of  the  foot.  Fig¬ 
ure  1  illustrates  how  this  may  occur,  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  shoer,  as  part  of  the  nail  follows  its 
proper  course,  and  is  clinched  on  the  outside  of  the  hoof, 
as  if  it  were  the  whole  nail.  Even  if  the  splinter  has  so 
pricked  the  horse,  as  to  convince  the  shoer  of  the  fact, 
and  he  attempts  to  draw  the  nail,  it  will  often  break  off 
and  leave  a  piece  in  the  foot,  to  remain  a  festering  canso 
of  lameness,  it  maybe  for  life.  In  figure  2  is  represented 
a  nail  which  has  splintered  in  the  foot,  and  broken  when 
being  drawn  out  It  is  said  that  this  nail  was  made  from 
cold  rolled  iron,  and  slivered  when  being  driven  by  a 
shoer  in  Providence,  R.  I.  C  represents  the  part  which 
was  clinched  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hoof;  A  that 
which  was  driven  through  the  soft  lamina  lining  the 
hoof,  and  into  the  coffin  bone,  where  it  was  broken  off. 


Lockjaw  followed,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  $1,000 
horse.  There  was  less  difficulty  of  this  kind  in  the  days 
when  blacksmiths  made  their  own  nails  from  the  best 
Norwayiron  ;  butof  late  years,  since  machine-made  nails, 
costing  but  a  fractional  part  as  much,  have  come  into 
use,  lameness  from  this  cause  has  been  frequent  and 


Fig.  1.— SPLINTER  PIERCING  THE  COFFIN  BONE. 

expensive.  To  make  a  horse-shoe  nail  by  machinery, 
which  would  be  equal  in  texture  to  the  hand-made  nails, 
and  could  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  has  been  the  effort  of 
the  Putnam  Nail  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  After  years 
of  experimenting,  they  perfected  machinery  which,  es¬ 
sentially,  is  a  series  of  small  hammers  that,  in  operation, 
pound  upon  a  rod  of  hot  iron,  turning  out  a  finished, 
pointed  nail,  in  every  respect  equal  to  any  made  by  hand. 
It  is  well  known  that  iron  shaped  by  machinery,  when 
cold,  readily  splinters,  as  may  be  shown  by  twisting  a 
piece  of  wire;  and  it  is  now  claimed,  because  ordinary 


Fig.  2.— KILLED  A  $1,000  HORSE. 


machine-made  horse-shoe  nails  are  cut  and  pressed  out  of 
cold  iron,  that  they  splinter  from  that  cause  ;  while  those 
hammered  out  of  iron  at  a  welding  heat,  do  not  so  splin¬ 
ter,  and  hence  are  superior  to  any  others.  The  “  Putnam 
hot-forged  and  hammer-pointed  horse-shoe  nails  ”  are 
recommended  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  horsemen 
and  farriers  in  the  country,  who  corroborate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  manufacturers  that  these  nails  do  not  sliver 
in  driving,  and  that  they  combine  strength,  toughness, 
firmness,  and  freedom  from  flaws  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


Some  Rifle  Shooting  Notes. 

A  large  number  of  queries  about  guns,  rifle  shooting, 
etc.,  have  accumulated  on  our  table.  The  following  will 
answer  two  score  or  more  of  them  :— [I.]  The  new  long- 
range  bullet  weighs  550  grains,  the  same  as  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  only  differs  in  length  and  point.  Fig.  1  is  the 

exact  size  and 
form  of  the  old¬ 
er  one  (diame¬ 
ter  44/100ths  of 
an  inch,  and 
length  1^-inch). 
Fig.  2  is  the 
Dew  one  (diam¬ 
eter  44/100ths; 
length  lVis- 
Tj,.  2  inch).  The  lat- 

‘  ter  aleaves  the 

air  more  readily,  requires  3  or  4  minutes  of  a  degree 
less  elevation  for  1,000  yards,  and  is  a  little  less  swayed 
by  the  wind  on  account  of  its  greater  velocity.  The 
pointed  bullet  would  have  greater  penetrating 
power,  but  less  “  smashing  ”  effect  in  striking 
an  animal  than  the  blunted  point  ...[II.]  Experts 
are  using  harder  bullets  than  formerly.  1  part  tin 
to  15  of  lead  was  generally  adopted,  but  most  now  use  1 
to  11 . . .  [III.]  The  “  best  shots  ”  are  those  who  regularly 
keep  up  a  high  score.  Extraordinary  scores  may  occur 
in  anyone’s  experience.  Within  two  months  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  shot  at  1,000  yards,  the  writer  put  18  out  of 
20  successive  shots  into  the  bull’s-eye  and  the  two  other 
close  to  it,  and  this  in  a  wind  which  required  aiming  7X 
feet  to  the  left,  a  steady  wind,  however;  but  we  would 
not  like  to  guarantee  being  able  to  repeat  that  score, 
once  in  every  ten  or  twenty  trials.  Mr.  Selph,  of  New 
Orleans,  acquired  much  reputation  for  a  great  score  or 
two,  but  the  writer  easily  excelled  his  score  when  shooting 
with  him  on  the  same  target.  Prof.  Dwight  madea  noted 
score  at  Pittsburg,  but  fell  much  behind  at  Creedmoor. 
Mr.  Partello,  of  Washington,  has  made  the  highest  score 
yet,  viz.,  44  bull’s-eyes  out  of  45  shots,  at  800,  900,  and 
1,000  yards.  He  will  be  cheerfully  awarded  the  cham¬ 
pionship  by  all  riflemen  when  he  repeats  the 
score,  or  makes  three  or  four  more  scores  anywhere 
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near  his  now  famous  one _ [IV.]  A  general  rule  for 

long-range  shooting  is  that  the  bullet  weigh  about  5 
times  as  much  as  the  powder ;  or  105  grains  of  powder 
to  a  550-grain  bullet.  The  writer,  after  several  trials, 
adopted  97  grains,  and  has  not  found  reason  to  change, 
Our  2J-inch  shells  will  not  hold  more  in  ordinary  load¬ 
ing,  though  100  to  105  grains  have  been  put  in  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  powder  into  them  through  a  3-feet  glass  tube. 
—  [V.]  Five  to  ten  per  cent  more  of  powder  will  pack 
into  a  shell  by  pouring  it  slowly  directly  iuto  the  neck  of  a 
funnel  from  a  hight  of  a  foot  or  more,  or  through  a  long 
smooth  tube  [VI.]  The  weapon  used  by  Mr.  Partello 
was  the  ''Remington  Creedmoor,”  the  same  one  offered 
as  premium  92,  page  447,  of  this  paper.  ..  [VII.]  Cyan¬ 
ide  of  Potassium  is  the  best  cleaner  for  used  shells. 
Remove  the  exploded  caps  or  primers ;  wash  them  out  in 
two  or  three  waters;  immerse  them  three  to  five  minutes 
in  a  solution  of  a  lump  of  cyanide  the  size  of  a  small  egg 
in  2  or  3  quarts  of  water;  pour  off  the  cyanide,  and  wash 
with  plenty  of  water;  then  dry  them  thoroughly,  stand¬ 
ing  upright,  on  a  dish  in  a  warm,  but  not  very  hot  oven, 
or  other  place.  The  cyanide  solution  can  be  kept  covered 
for  future  use,  adding  a  little  lump  more,  as  needed. 
Note  that  it  is  very  poisonous  ;  keep  it  safe  from  children, 
or  others  ;  also  from  spattering  eyes,  face  or  hands  . . 


Fig.  8. 


[Vm,]  The  velocity  of  a  550-grain  bullet  with  100  grains 
of  powder,  going  1,000  yards,  starts  at  about  1,400  feet  per 
second,  and  ends  at  1,000  yards  at  about  650  feet  per  sec 
ond,  having  a  velocity  of  nearly  900  feet  per  second  at  500 
yards  or  midway.  The  resistance  of  the  air  constantly  re¬ 
tards  it.  The  total  time  is  a  little  under  3  seconds  for  1,000 

yards,  or  3,000  feet _ [IX.]  A  bullet  would  fall  about  16 

feet  the  first  second,  48  feet  the  second  second;  80  feet 
the  third  second;  or  144  feet  in  3  seconds.  To  overcome 
this  falling. the  rifle  is  aimed  much  above  the  target— from 
125  to  160  feet  above  it  for  1.000  yards,  depending  upon 
the  powder,  a  front  or  rear  wind,  condition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  etc.,  but  the  sights  are  arranged  to  aim  directly 

at  the  turget  as  shown  in  fig.  3 _ [X.]  The  path  of  the 

bullet  is  so  high,  that  if  a  man  were  on  the  top  of  a  high 


Perpendicular  scaie :  200  feet  to  Inch! 

Fig.  4. 

load  of  hay,  midway  between  the  target  and  the  rifle¬ 
man,  and  the  latter  should  aim  under  the  wagon,  the 
man  on  the  hay  would  be  perfectly  safe,  as  the  bullet 

would  pass  far  above  him _ [XI.]  An  approximate 

idea  of  the  path  of  a  bullet  of  550  grains  and  100  grains 
powder,  for  1000  yards,  is  indicated  by  fig.  4,  but  the  ele- 

va'ion  is  magnified  to  7  times,  for  convenience _ [XII.] 

A  front-sight  wind-gauge,  with  spirit  level,  is  used  on  all 
loug  range  target  rifles.  Some  soldiers,  however,  are 
making  very  creditable  scores  even  at  500  to  1000  yards, 
by  holding  against  the  wind.  A  very  strong  wind  will 
sway  a  bullet  20  to  30  feet  in  its  flight  of  1000  yards. 


New  Breeds  of  Cattle  are  not  always  im¬ 
provements  on  the  old.  But  if  the  Aberdeen  Polled 
Cattle,  the  Herefords,  and  the  Guernseys  are  not 
improvements,  they  are  certainly  winning  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  among  the  established  favorite  breeds. 
The  Aberdeen  Polled  Cattle  recently  carried  off  the 
grand  sweepstakes  prize  of  $500  at  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition,  as  the  “best  animals  for  all  purposes  ”  in 
the  foreign  section,  including  Shorthorns,  Here¬ 
fords,  Devons,  Sussex,  Aberdeens,  Angus  and  Gal¬ 
loways,  Suffolks,  West  Highlanders,  Jerseys,  Alder- 
neys,  Ayrshires,  Kerrys,  Longhorns,  Dutch,  and 
others.  A  prize  of  equal  value  was  offered  for  the 
best  group  in  the  entire  show  of  beef-producing 
animals,  which  was  also  awarded  to  the  same  breed. 
And  these  prizes  were  won  in  competition  with 
nearly  2,000  animals  from  all  parts  of  cattle-breed¬ 
ing  Europe.  The  record  that  this  breed  has  been 
recently  making  not  only  at  Paris,  but  generally, 
bids  fair  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank.  A  nearly  re¬ 
lated  breed,  the  Norfolk  Polled,  was  described  in 
the  August  and  September  numbers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  The  Polled  Suffolk,  Galloway,  Angus 
or  Aberdeen,  and  Norfolk,  are  all  closely  allied 
breeds,  possessing  many  points  in  common.  The 
TT '■reford  is  a  breed  little  known  in  this  country. 


but  of  late  it  has  been  winning  a  leading  position 
as  furnishing  beef  animals  very  often  superior  to 
the  Shorthorns,  as  indicated  by  reports  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  exhibitions  for  a  year  or  two  past.  The  Guern¬ 
seys  are  gaining  prominence  for  the  dairy,  for  size, 
and  for  the  amount  and  high  color  of  their  butter, 
even  standing  ahead  of  the  Jerseys  or  Alderneys. 
We  welcome  these  new  breeds,  and  trust  that 
they  may  be  appreciated  according  to  their  merit. 


Editorial  Correspondence  Erom  the 
Far  West. 


[One  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Agriculturist  is 
now  on  his  annual  tour  of  observation  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  especially  those 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  While  on  a  similar  trip 
last  year,  his  letters  indicated  such  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  depression,  that  we  did  not  care  to 
publish  them.  The  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers 
and  the  forays  of  Indians,  or  the  fear  of  them,  ap¬ 
prehended  low  prices  for  produce,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  money  matters  and  other  influences,  con¬ 
spired  to  make  farmers  discontented  and  anxious  as 
to  the  future.  This  year  he  finds  all  this  greatly 
changed,  and  a  very  different  state  of  feeling  pre¬ 
vailing  everywhere.  Abundant  crops  have  been 
harvested,  without  any  serious  injury  from  insects 
or  the  weather,  and  there  is  not  only  a  general 
satisfaction  with  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
but  a  confidence  as  to  the  future  upon  the  part 
of  business  men,  and  also  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  business — more 
manifestly  so  in  the  far  West  than  elsewhere— the 
farmers  themselves.  We  may  say  that  our  corres¬ 
pondent  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  settlers  as 
well  as  among  the  active  business  men  of  the  far 
West — especially  those  engaged  in  moving  the 
crops,  and  in  supplying  the  wants  of  settlers  in  a 
nevv  country.  Besides  this,  he  is  generally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  railroad  corporations,  are  disposing  of 
lands  to  settlers.  All  these  give  him  access  to 
sources  of  information  not  open  to  the  ordinary 
tourist,  and  his  statements  and  statistics  have  an 
equal  value  with  those  given  as  “official.”  Not 
only  does  the  cheerfulness  alluded  to  pervade  the 
newer  communities,  but  in  the  States  of  what  wc 
may  call  the  “Near  West,”  a  similar  feeling  pre¬ 
vails,  as  shown  by  the  following  brief  extracts 
from  letters  written  by  him  en  route. — Eds.] 

The  Farmers  in  Michigan 
are  generally  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  their 
harvests.  The  Hon.  Z.  Chandler,  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  landholders  in  the  State,  and  who  has 
seven  different  farms,  stated  that  hay,  wheat,  and 
crops  generally  through  the  State,  were  heavy. 
Oats  were  perhaps  an  exception  to  this,  being  in 
many  localities  lighter  than  usual.  He  gave  as 
the  result  of  his  observations — and  he  is  constantly 
traveling  through  the  State — that  there  were  now 
no  unemployed  people  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

How  Matters  Look  in  Wisconsin. 

The  crops  throughout  this  State  have  been  large, 
considerably  above  the  average.  The  corn  crop 
was  particularly  heavy.  The  reports  forwarded  by 
the  officials  to  the  main  office,  from  the  region  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail¬ 
road,  have  been  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

Minnesota,  the  Great  Wheat  State. 

The  wheat  crop  last  year  amounted  to  between 
thirty-eight  and  forty  millions  of  bushels.  It  was 
believed  through  the  State,  prior  to  the  21st  of 
July,  that  this  year  it  would  be  60,000,000  bushels, 
such  a  large  area  having  been  sown,  and  the  crop 
everywhere  looked  so  magnificently.  But  four  days 
of  intense  heat,  beginning  with  July  21st,  dried  up 
the  wheat  and  ripened  it  prematurely.  Then  there 
were  heavy  rains  during  the  harvest  season,  so  that 
it  is  now  computed  that  there  will  be  very  little  Num¬ 
ber  One  wheat,  and  not  over  twelve  to  fourteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  in  the  whole  State,  and  averaging 
from  eight  to  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  larg¬ 
est  estimate  being  twelve.  But  notwithstanding  the 
calamity  to  the  wheat  crop  in  Southern  Minnesota, 
the  other  crops  have  been  good,  and  show  more 


than  the  average  yield.  The  corn  crop  is  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  grown  in  the  State.  There  is  a 
very  large  immigration  to  Minnesota;  the  country 
is,  so  to  speak,  full  of  land-seekers,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  are  making  purchases.  The  July 
heat  did  not  extend  to  Northern  Minnesota,  and 
the  wheat  yield  there  was  large  and  of  fine  quality. 

The  Crops  in  Iowa. 

Taking  the  State  through,  crops  have  never  been 
finer,  though  wheat  was  somewhat  injured.  The 
corn  crop  was  immense.  At  Clinton,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  farmers  assured  us  that 
they  were  in  good  spirits,  and  that  their  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  wheat,  were  heavy.  At  Cedar  Rapids  people 
believed  that  better  times  had  come.  Agricultural 
implements  are  very  largely  manufactured  here,  and 
considerable  beef  is  packed  here  and  shipped  to 
Europe.  At  Boone,  Marshalltown,  and  other  points, 
the  feeling  among  the  people  was  of  a  very  encour¬ 
aging  character  in  regard  to  their  future  prospects. 

Dakota  Territory. 

The  heated  term  of  last  summer  did  not  reach 
Northern  Dakota,  and  the  wheat  crop  was  fine  ;  all 
the  crops  are  good  in  Southern  Dakota,  some  esti¬ 
mates  making  the  wheat  crops  average  26  bushels 
to  the  acre.  It  is  estimated  that  four  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  will  be  shipped  from  Yankton 
over  the  Sioux  City  Road.  Immigration  is  brisk. 

Crops  in  Nebraska 

have  been  very  large  throughout  the  State,  aud 
farmers  and  others  are  in  the  best  of  spirits.  There 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wheat, 
many  farmers,  particularly  in  the  eastern  counties, 
having  been  last  year  apprehensive  of  the  grass¬ 
hopper.  This  year  all  fears  of  this  scourge  were 
dispelled,  and  this,  with  the  increased  population, 
accounts  for  the  increased  acreage  shown  in  the 
following  table.  These  figures  indicate  a  most  en¬ 
couraging  condition  of  agriculture  in  Nebraska. 
The  figures  for  1877,  here  given,  are  official,  while 
those  for  the  present  year  are  based  upon  the  re¬ 
turns  received  up  to  Oct.  15  by  the  County  Clerks. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  CROPS  IN  NEBRASKA  IN  1877  AND  1878. 

1877  1878 

Winter  wheat .  50.188  30.6442  bushels. 

Spring  wheat .  9,498.268  17.105,966  “ 

Indian  corn . 32.636.727  45.147.355  “ 

Rve .  888,676  2,931.000  “ 

Barley .  3.15S.425  5,254.650  “ 

Oats .  5,829.162  9,341.009  11 

Buckwheat .  27,533  65.745  “ 

Potatoes .  .  .  778.330  2,839.360  “ 

Sorghum .  98,973  233,200  “ 


The  bulk  of  hay  being  cut  from  wild  grass,  no  re¬ 
turns  are  made  in  Nebraska.  The  crop  is  this  year 
a  very  heavy  one.  It  is  computed  that  the  number 
of  hogs  have  increased  this  year  from  about  five 
hundred  thousand  up  to  seven  hundred  thousand. 
There  has  likewise  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  sheep  and  horses.  The  population 
of  Nebraska  in  1870  was  122,933.  The  returns  for 
1877  showed  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  313,- 
748.  The  immigration  this  year  has  been  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  large,  and  the  returns  for  1878  will  show 
a  population  of  over  four  hundred  thousand.  The 
appraised  value  of  land  has  increased  during  the 
past  year  in  the  eastern  and  other  portions  of  the 
State.  Should  the  crops  continue  to  be  as  good 
as  during  1877  and  1878,  it  is  thought  that  lands 
will  materially  enhance  in  price  in  the  future 
— a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  those  farmers 
and  others  who  contemplate  coming  to  this  State 

Profitable  Use  of  Young  Dairy  Calves. 

With  corn  bringing  only  fifteen  cents  a  bushel, 
the  farmers  in  the  region  beyond  the  Missouri  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  make  far  more  money  by  feeding  it  to 
cattle  than  to  sell  it  at  the  market  price.  But  there 
is  among  the  farmers  a  scarcity,  not  only  of  cattle, 
but  of  capital  with  which  to  procure  them.  An  old 
Iowa  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist  pro¬ 
poses  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  bringing  here 
large  numbers  of  young  calves  from  the  dairy  re¬ 
gions  of  the  older  Western  States.  Having  made  a 
successful  beginning,  he  is  now,  with  increased 
capital,  planning  to  operate  on  a  large  scale.  He 
has  devised  a  food  by  means  of  which  he  is  enabled 
to  take  the  calves  a  long  distance,  starting  with  them 
even  when  only  two  or  three  days  old.  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  through  to  their  destination  In  good  con* 
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dition.  Thousands  of  calves  in  the  dairy  districts 
are  now  “  deaconed,”  or  slaughtered  for  their  hides, 
the  hides  selling  at  from  40  to  50  cents,  and  the  ren¬ 
net  from  8  to  16  cents.  Many  of  these  calves  are 
surreptitiously  sold  in  cities  for  veal,  bringing  but 
a  small  price  This  gentleman  finds  that  calves 
can  be  transported  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Da¬ 
kota  by  his  method  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  15  cents 
a  head  per  day  for  food,  during  the  journey,  while 
the  carriage  from  Chicago  is  not  more  than  SI  each. 
Once  across  the  Missouri  River,  where  food  is  plenty, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  them,  when  they  can  be 
bought  at  moderate  rates.  This  method  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  far  West  with  young  cattle  promises,  if 
successful,  to  become  quite  an  extensive  business. 

Cheaper  Shorthorns. 

While  the  farmers  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are 
bringing  in  from  the  older  States  many  Herefords, 
Devons,  Ayrshires,  etc.,  they  have  a  decided  pref¬ 
erence  for  Shorthorns.  Many  of  these  are  obtained 
directly  from  the  Blue  Grass  regions  of  Kentucky ; 
others  are  purchased  from  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and 
still  others  come  from  New  York  and  other  East¬ 
ern  States.  During  the  past  two  years  the  prices  of 
fancy  pedigrees  have  materially  diminished.  Short¬ 
horn  bulls  which  ranged  from  $200  to  $400  in  1875-6, 
are  now  frequently  to  be  had  at  from  $75  to  $100. 

Agricultural  Machinery  on  "Western  Farms. 

The  prairie  farmer  is  strongly  tempted  to  invest 
in  much  machinery.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  and  the  great  amount  of  work  that  can  be. 
done  by  mowers,  reapers,  and  other  machines,  he  is 
very  apt  to  run  in  debt,  or  to  mortgage  his  land  for 
means  to  buy  them,  and  at  once  gets  “  his  nose  on 
the  grindstone,”  where  it  is  often  held  for  many 
years.  All  over  the  Prairie  States  one  encounters 
pre-emptionfsts  and  land  purchasers  who  are  worry¬ 
ing  under  the  debts  they  have  contracted  for  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  wonderful  saving  of  labor  by  their 
use  makes  it  desirable  for  the  settler  to  secure  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  machines,  provided  they 
are  good.  Yet  farmers  with  small  means  should  be 
careful  how  they  contract  for  them,  without  seeing 
their  way  clearly  to  payment.  The  crops  relied 
upon  to  furnish  the  means  of  payment  may  fail,  and 
then  comes  embarrassment.  One  point  we  would 
especially  enforce,  i.  c.,  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
care  in  the  selection  of  all  farm  implements  and 
machines.  In  our  intercourse  with  the  far  Western 
farmers  during  our  visit  among  them  last  year  and 
the  present  season,  we  were  surprised  to  observe 
how  utterly  worthless  is  much  of  this  machinery. 
It  easily  gets  out  of  order,  and  is  liable  to  require 
frequent  tinkering  and  repairs,  and  thus  becomes  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  owner.  Agents 
for  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found 
offering  their  wares  to  farmers  at  every  turn,  and, 
owing  to  the  competition,  making  “  special  induce¬ 
ments  to  purchasers.”  The  farmer  who  has  had 
little  or  no  experience,  is  quite  too  apt  to  “  buy  in 
haste,  and  repent  at  leisure.”  Every  stranger  must 
be  struck  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  costly 
machinery  is  left  out  of  doors  exposed  to  all 
changes  of  weather.  Some  make  the  plausible  ex¬ 
cuse  that  they  have  no  farm  buildings  as  yet,  but 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  extemporize  some  kind 
of  shelter,  even  if  it  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
wild  hay,  corn  stalks,  or  a  straw  shed  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  annually  lost  by  prairie  farmers 
through  neglect  to  properly  care  for  implements. 

A  Blessing1  in  Disguise. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  general  opinion 
in  far  Western  States,  which  a  few  years  ago  suf¬ 
fered  so  severely  from  grasshoppers,  or  locusts, 
that  this  visitation  resulted  in  more  good  than 
harm,  and  that  they  were  actually  “  blessings  in  dis¬ 
guise.”  Some  prominent  men  of  Nebraska  argue 
thus  :  The  State  was  rapidly  tilling  up  with  an 
indifferent  class  of  people  from  the  older  States. 
Thousands  who  had  failed  in  other  localities,  were 
coming  to  Nebraska  with  the  expectation  of  get¬ 
ting  a  living  without  working  for  it,  and  as  many 
others  were  coming  without  the  necessary  means 
to  start  in  such  a  manner  as  would  lead  to  success 
in  the  future.  The  new  State  promised  to  be  over¬ 
run  with  a  population  that  wouldprove  an  incubus, 


rather  than  a  benefit.  The  grasshoppers  came,  and 
they  weeded  out  this  indifferent  and  unwelcome 
material,  and  left  the  land  to  be  possessed  by  more 
worthy  successors.  After  two  or  more  years’  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  grasshoppers,  the  faint-hearted  gave 
out,  abandoning  their  improvements  and  returning 
as  they  best  could,  to  their  former  homes  and 
friends.  As  a  result,  the  farmers  who  remain  re¬ 
present  the  pluck  and  courage  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  a  case  of  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest,”  and 
the  present  population  is  a  splendid  foundation 
upon  which  to  rest  the  future  success  of  the  State. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Nebraska,  said 
to  us  :  “I  have  no  doubt  that  the  grasshopper  was 
the  salvation  of  our  State,  and  has  prevented  us 
from  being  at  this  time  in  the  midst  of  general  dis¬ 
tress  and  trouble,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  our  crops.”  The  manner  in  which  worthless 
elements  were  packed  into  this  State  in  1873,  threat¬ 
ened  not  only  to  give  an  unfavorable  mould  and 
character  to  the  population,  but  to  ruin  the  State 
itself.  The  grasshoppers,  however,  the  ravages  of 
which  were  in  many  cases  greatly  exaggerated, 
turned  back  the  tide,  and  drove  away  the  undesira¬ 
ble  classes  who  had  already  effected  a  lodgement 
here.  Now,  the  destitute  are  few  in  Nebraska, 
and  every  one  who  will  work,  can  earn  a  living. 

Fears  of  the  Indians. 

All  through  the  Western  States,  there  has  been, 
during  October,  an  unsettled  feeling,  due  to  the 
forays  of  the  Indians  from  their  reservations.  As 
is  always  the  case  at  such  times,  the  dangers  are 
exaggerated,  and  farmers  and  stock-breeders  are 
driving  their  cattle  from  long  distances  to  points  of 
safety,  where  they  cannot  be  stampeded  by  the 
redskins.  The  number  of  U.  S.  troops  is  far  too 
limited  to  afford  protection  to  the  frontier  farmers 
or  ranchmen.  In  the  elections  this  fall,  these 
border  State  men  promise  to  make  the  reduction  of 
the  army  a  main  issue,  and  assert  that  they  will, 
without  regard  to  past  or  present  political  pro¬ 
clivities  or  parties,  vote  together  against  those  who 
do  not  publicly  avow  themselves  in  favor  of 
properly  increasing  the  forces  of  the  regular  army. 
Took  the  Advice— ‘‘Go  West  Young-  Man.” 

Last  Winter,  an  old  subscriber  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  who  had  been  unfortunate,  and  was 
very  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  called  at  245 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  counsel  and  advice.  He 
had  a  large  family  of  children,  and  was  very  despon¬ 
dent  about  the  future.  We  recommended  him  to 
obtain  sufficient  funds  from  his  friends,  to  enable 
him  to  move  to  the  West,  and  locate  on  a  prairie 
farm.  This  advice  was  followed.  He  left  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  Nebraska,  on  the  28th  of  February 
last,  and  on  the  16th  of  March,  he  was  fairly  settled 
with  his  family  on  a  partially  improved  farm  of 
480  acres,  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Neb.,  which  farm  he  had 
agreed  to  work  upon  shares.  Wc  have  just  called 
on  him  (October)  in  his  Nebraska  home,  to  ascertain 
what  success  had  attended  his  removal  hither,  and 
this  is  his  report :  “  On  reaching  Lincoln,  1  paid 
$300  for  a  wagon  and  a  strong  team  of  horses — 
having  brought  the  harness  from  the  East.  I 
also  purchased  a  plow,  which  completed  my  outlay, 
the  place  having  sufficient  other  implements,  such 
as  they  were,  also  cattle  and  other  stock.”  With 
his  four  sturdy  boys  he  planted  100  acres  of  corn 
and  50  acres  of  spring  wheat  and  other  crops.  The 
butter  which  he  made  and  sold  during  the  season, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  paid  his  family  expenses. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he  estimates  the 
results  of  his  half  year’s  work  as  follows :  The 
figures  represent  his  6hare  of  the  crops,  and  the 
prices  are,  as  will  be  seen,  moderately  estimated  : 


3000  bushels  of  Corn,  at  15  cents .  $300.00 

300  bushels  of  Wheat  at  65  cents,  deducting 
$56.10  for  66  bush,  of  seed  wheat  paid  for  at 

the  contracted  price  of  85c.  per  bushel .  138.90 

200  bushels  of  Oats  at  25c  .  50.00 

200  bushels  Barley  at  25c .  50.00 

250  bushels  Potatoes  at  20c .  50.00 

10  tons  of  Hay  at  $2.50 .  25.00 

25  Pigs  at  $2.50 . 62.50 

9  Ducks  at  44c .  - .  3.96 

Garden  Truck .  3.00 


.  Total . . $683.36 


Considering  that  he  has  had  a  living  for  his  fam¬ 
ily  during  these  six  months,  the  old  subscriber 
from  Pennsylvania  feels  wejl  satisfied  with  the 


above  figures.  He  asserts  that  to  secure  an  early 
competence  for  himself,  he  only  requires  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  cattle.  His  corn  and  other 
grain  would  pay  him  far  better  to  feed  than  to 
sell  it  at  present  prices,  while  the  prairies  afford 
any  amount  of  pasturage  and  wild  hay  for  cattle. 

Shepherd  Dogs. 

Some  dog  fancier  or  breeder  could  make  a  hand¬ 
some  sum  by  giving  his  attention  to  the  raising 
and  training  of  shepherd  dogs.  There  is  a  large 
demand  for  well-trained  dogs  all  throughout  the 
sheep-growing  regions  of  the  Wost,  and  as  the 
flocks  of  sheep  multiply,  this  demand  must  increase. 

Prairie  Chickens. 

Prairie  chickens  are  abundant  in  Western  Iowa, 
and  in  the  country  beyond  the  Missouri,  this  fall. 
Two  years  ago,  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska,  enacted 
a  law,  forbidding  shooting  these  and  other  birds. 
The  measure  was  so  sweeping  in  its  provisions  as 
to  encounter  powerful  opposition  from  sportsmen, 
and  also  from  those  farmers  who  desired  the  change 
in  their  diet  which  these  birds  insured.  The  bill 
was  ultimately  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts ;  not,  however,  until  it  had  been  enforced 
long  enough  to  insure  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  prairie  chickens  and  other  birds,  and 
the  immunity  which  they  enjoyed  from  sportsmen, 
affords  one  explanation  of  the  unusual  abund¬ 
ance  of  prairie  chickens  in  Nebraska,  this  season. 

The  Chinch  Bugs 

have  made  serious  depredations  in  6ome  parts  of 
the  far  West,  during  the  past  year.  Prof.  Aughey, 
who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
this  pest,  strongly  advises  farmers  to  burn  their 
wheat  stubble,  and  thus  destroy  the  eggs  which 
are  generally  laid  at  the  roots  of  the  plants.  He 
assures  us  that,  from  his  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments,  he  is  confident  this  burning  process  will  go 
far  towards  exterminating  this  dangerous  foe. 


The  'Westem  locust  or  Grasshopper— Its 
Visits  no  Longer  Peared, 

BT  PROP.  S.  AUGHEY.  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  NEBRAKSA. 

[The  following,  from  Prof.  Aughey,  the  well- 
known  Western  Naturalist,  will  do  much  to  dispel 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  hesitate  to  go  West 
for  fear  of  the  invasions  of  the  locusts.  We  may 
add  that  the  views  of  Prof.  A.  are  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  U.  S.  Eutomological  Gobi  mission 
appointed  to  investigate  this  insect. — Eds.] 

It  is  well  known  in  the  West,  that  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1877,  I  predicted  that  that 
season  would  be  the  last  of  the  locust  visitations 
for  many  years.  The  U.  S.  Entomological  Commis¬ 
sion  entertained  the  same  opinion.  On  the  16tli  of 
June,  1877,  Prof.  C.  Thomas  and  myself,  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Governor,  which  was  published  at  the 
time,  used  the  following  language:  “***  We 
consider  the  danger  from  the  young,  which  have 
hatched  out  this  season  in  Nebraska,  over,  and  that 
this  part  of  the  problem  is  solved.  We  also  believe 
that  the  long  series  of  visitations  has  come  to  a 
close.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  at  ir¬ 
regular  periods,  visitations  by  migrating  swarms, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  will  witness  another  such  a  series  as  that 
which  has  just  passed.”  The  predictions  made  at 
that  time,  were  singularly  verified  for  that  year,  and 
have  been  for  this.  Our  conclusions  were  based  on 
facts  that  we  had  learned  about  the  natural  history 
of  the  locust,  which  have  stood,  and  no  doubt  will 
stand,  the  tests  of  time.  There  need,  therefore,  be 
no  fears  of  another  series  of  visitations  from  these 
insects.  Even  if  they  should  come  again  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  future,  they  can  not  hereafter  do  the  damage 
that  characterized  their  last  visitations.  There  will 
be  then  such  a  large  amount  of  produce  in  the  State, 
owing  to  the  greatly  increased  area  cultivated,  that 
locusts  will  not  be  able  to  make  much,  if  any,  im¬ 
pression  on  the  crops.  Besides,  the  people  have 
learned  how  to  contend  against  them.  They  know 
now  how  to  meet  this  enemy  as  it  appears  in  spring, 
and  it  has  lost  all  its  terrors  to  them,  especially 
to  those  who  were  hero  during  the  spring  of  1877. 
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Movable  Feed-Boor  for  Pig-Trough, 

“E.  W.,”  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  sends  a  drawing 
of  a  trough  for  feeding  pigs.  The  door,  G,  tig.  2,  is 
hung  on  hinges  at  the 
top,  and  when  closed 
is  held  in  position  by 
the  bolt,  E,  sliding 
down  into  a  groove. 

When  going  to  feed, 
the  bolt  is  pulled  up, 
the  door  is  swung  in 
beyond  the  trough, 
which  is  placed  close 
against  the  front  of 
the  pen,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  and  is 
bolted  inside  of  the 
front  of  the  trough. 

This  holds  the  door  in 
position,  and  shuts  the 

pigs  away  from  the  Fig.  1. — feed-tbqcgh 

trough  until  it  is  clean-  closed. 


ed  out,  or  the  swill  or  other  food  poured  in,  when  the 
sliding  bolt  is  raised,  the  door  swings  to  its  place 
by  its  own  weight ;  the  fastener  is  then  slid  down 


Fig.  2. — MOVABLE  DOOR  TO  PIG-TROUGH. 


into  the  groove,  and  all  made  close.  Figure  1 
shows  an  end  view  of  the  trough  and  door. 


Selecting  Seed  Corn. 


Two  ears  or  more,  regularly,  to  a  stalk,  is  a  great 
desideratum  in  corn,  and  should  be  an  essential 
point  in  selecting  ears  for  seed.  Size,  however,  is 
of  secondary  importance,  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  farmers  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  If  the  reader  will  take  a  long  ear — almost  any 
one — he  will  observe  that  the  kernels  are  rather 
loosely  set  on  the  cob,  and  are  roundish  in  form. 
Then  take  an  ear  of  ordinary  length  (8  to  10  inches 
long,  8  or  10-rowed),  well  filled  out  at  both  ends, 
having  a  small  cob,  and  the  butt  no  larger  than  the 
midcle, — on  such  an  ear  the  kernels  will  be  so  close 
set  as  to  be  flattened  by  the  pressure,  and  often  all 
sides  will  be  compressed  and  angular,  and  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  grain  will  be  more  compact  than  on  the 
loosely  set  cob.  Now  shell  equal  lengths  of  both 
ears,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  small  ear  will 
yield  more  bulk  and  weight  of  grain  than  the  large 
one,  provided  both  have  the  same  number  of  rows, 
and  we  have  seen  an  eight-rowed  ear  that  yielded 
as  much  as  a  ten-rowed  one.  Any  one  can  test  this. 

The  obvious  inference  from  these  facts  is,  to 
select  for  seed  corn  ears  from  stalks  bearing  two 
or  more  ears,  having  the  kernels  compactly  set,  the 
ends  well  filled — good  plump  kernels  should  cover 
the  “nubbin”  end  of  every  seed  ear, — the  butt  of 
uniform  size  with  the  rest  of  the  ear,  which  should 
not  taper  much,  but  hold  the  same  size  from  butt 
to  tip,  and  a  small  cob.  These  essentials  obtained, 
the  larger  the  ear  the  better,  of  course ;  hut  the 
small  ear  possessing  them,  is  better  than  a  large 
ear  without  them.  The  shape  of  the  kernel  from 
such  an  ear  (of  Northern  corn)  will  be  long  from 
the  cob  outward,  broad  crosswise  of  the  ear,  and 
very  thin,  and  its  texture  will  be  hard  and  compact. 
These  rules  for  selection  of  seed  corn  apply  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  varieties  known  as  Northern  or 


Canada  com ;  but  the  same  principles  apply  as  well 
to  the  many  rowed  Dent  and  White  varieties  grown 
in  the  West  and  South,  and  they  are  derived  from 
the  experience  of  intelligent,  practical  farmers. 


The  Guenon  Milk  Mirror. 

The  “Escutcheon”  or  “Milk  Mirror”  of  Gue¬ 
non,  long  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  practical  test  at  the  hands  of  a  Commission 
appointed  by  Gov.  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
act  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  result  of  the  first  reported  examina¬ 
tion  of  several  herds,  is  strong  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  value  of  the  escutcheon  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  and  butter  qualities  of  a  cow.  The 
following  table  shows,  in  condensed  form,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cows  as  given  by  their  owners,  in 
comparison  with  the  estimate  of  the  Commission, 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  “  milk  mirror,”  but 
includes  also  the  general  appearance  of  the  animal : 


owhrr’s  aco’t. 

THEORETICAL  lOTJICATfONS. 

Breed. 

g 

1  Amount, \ 

\  quarts.  \ 

|a> 

1  Months 

\  Dry.  \ 

1  Amount,  1 

|  quarts . 

|3> 

1  Months  1 

|  Dry. 

Form  of 
Escutcheon. 

Shortho’n 

18 

* 

2 

IB 

good. 

1 

Flanders  Isr. 

— 

— 

t 

— — 

1 

13 

very  g’d 

1 

do.  2nd. 

- - 

* — 

19 

— 

IK 

20 

1st  rate. 

1 

do.  1st. 

i 

— 

9 

rich. 

3 

8 

id  rate. 

4 

Salvage  5th. 

— 

— 

17 

good. 

2 

18 

good. 

3 

Flanders  imp 

— 

— 

13 

extra. 

2 

14 

very  g’d 

3 

do.  4th'. 

- - 

— 

12 

- - 

3 

12 

good. 

4 

do.  2nd. 

■ - 

— 

11 

- - 

— 

11 

rich. 

2 

Cnrveline  2d. 

— 

17 

pood. 

IK 

18 

good. 

IK  Flanders  1st. 

Gr.  Ald’y. 

12 

16 

good. 

1 

tl9 

fair. 

8K 

do.  2nd. 

Guernsey 

10 

16 

first. 

3 

17 

first. 

2 

Cnrveline  2d. 

Jersey... . 

8 

13 

me’rn, 

0 

13 

medl’m. 

2 

Demijohn  2d. 

do. 

0 

10 

first. 

1 

16 

first. 

1 

Flanders  3rd. 

Guernsey 

6 

14 

— 

1 

16 

first. 

2K  Cnrveline3d. 

Jersey.... 

5 

12 

— 

1 

14 

second. 

1 

Salvage  2nd. 
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10 

— 
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12 

second. 
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Cnrveline2d. 

do. 
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8 

— 

— - 

12 

medi'm. 

2 
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6 

■ 

— 

— 

medini. 

3 

Flanders  3d. 

do. 

9 

17 

first. 

2 

18 

first. 

— 

iCurveline2d. 

*  10¥  lbs.  butter  in  one  week ;  only  trial. 

1 16  lbs.  3  oz.  butterin  one  week ;  largest,  milk  record  lost, 
i  18  to  20 ;  in  such  cases  we  give  tlie  average  to  save  space. 

The  table  shows  a  remarkable  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  the  escutcheon  indications,  and  the  recorded 
facts  of  the  cows’  performances.  This  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  promises  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
stock  men  who  have  given  this  subject  careful 
study,  if  this,  the  first  trial,  is  an  indication  of  sub¬ 
sequent  results.  If  we  carry  this  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  nearly  the  exact  quautity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  cow’s  milk  before  purchasing,  it  will  be  a 
great  advantage,  and  place  dairying  on  a  more 
certain  footing  as  a  business.* 


Light  Power  Stone  Bray. 


An  improvement  on  the  ordinary  stone-boat,  is 
represented  in  the  engraving,  made  from  a  sketch 
taken  at  “  Deerfoot  Farm,”  Southboro,  Mass. 
The  “body,”  8  ft.  by3i  ft.,  is  made  of  strong  planks, 
with  heavy  side  pieces,  similar  to  an  ordinary 
stone-boat.  The  rear  wheels,  18  inches  in  diame¬ 


3TONE  DRAT. 


ter,  are  two  thicknesses  of  plank,  with  iron  boxes 
or  hubs,  and  tires  five  inches  wide,  and  run  on  a 
heavy  axle  taken  from  a  broken  down  cart.  To 
the  under  side  of  this  axle  the  body  is  strongly  bolt¬ 
ed.  For  front  wheels,  any  heavy  cart  wheels  are 
used.  The  body  is  suspended  under  the  axie  by 
a  bolt,  ring,  and  hook,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  Such  a  dray  permits  a  greater  weight  to  be 
drawn  at  one  time,  and  with  a  much  less  expendi¬ 
ture  of  team  force,  than  any  stone-boat  without 
wheels.  With  it,  stone  or  other  heavy  articles 

•This  theory  is  fully  explained,  with  illustrations,  in  I 
11  Guenon  on  the  Milch  Gow,"  Grange  Judd  Go.:  price  76c,  1 


can  easily  be  drawn  long  distances,  and  it  hangs  so 
low  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  loading  it, 
while  the  broad  tired  wheels  enable  it  to  be  used 
on  soft  ground.  This  dray  has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  iu  the  clearing  of  stony  land,  and  in  other 
improvements  of  “Deerfoot  Farm,”  and  the  simple 
attachment  of  the  low  wheels  has  saved  to  the 
owner  many  times  the  amount  of  their  extra  cost. 


Relations  of  Fertility  to  Stock  Breeding. 

Barnyard  manure  is  but  the  hay,  grain,  and  roots, 
fed  to  animals,  deprived  of  that  portion  of  their 
substance  used  to  make  flesh  and  bone,  milk  and 
wool,  with  the  wastes  of  the  system  added,  and  the 
whole  mixed  with  refuse  of  the  yard  and  stable.  In 
practice  we  find  that  the  dung  of  animals  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  growth  of  crops,  because  it  is  composed 
of  the  substance  of  those  crops.  And  since  the 
quality  of  the  manure  depends  on  the  food  con¬ 
sumed,  the  manure  from  grain  fed  animals  is  more 
valuable  than  that  produced  from  feeding  roots  and 
hay  alone,  as  grain  (the  seed  of  plants)  contains  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  the  more  important  elements 
of  fertility,  than  the  stem  or  roots  of  any  plant. 

Investigations  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  upon  the 
comparative  values  of  manures  produced  from  dif¬ 
ferent  foods,  showed  that,  when  reckoning  the  ma¬ 
nure  made  from  feeding  a  ton  of  hay  at  $10,00,  the 
manure  from  a  ton  of 

Clover  is  worth . $.15.00  Wheat . $11.00 

Oat  Straw. . . . 4.50  Indian  Corn  . 10,59 

Wheat  Straw .  4.16  Barley .  9.83 

Barley  Straw . 3.50  Potatoes .  2.33 

D’c’t’d  Cotton-s’d  Cake43.33  Mangolds .  1.68 

Linseed  Cake . .30.65Bwedes . . . .  1.41 

Malt . ...10.50  Turnips .  1.33 

Oats . . . 11.50|Carrots . .  1.33 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  tbis  table  is,  that 
the  cotton-seed  is  worth  more  for  manure,  after 
having  served  its  end  as  a  nutritious  food,  than  its 
first  cost.  This  is  due  to  its  unusual  richness  in 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  which  are 
removed  by  digestion  in  small  part  only,  its  more 
valuable  nutritious  portion,  the  fatty  ingredients, 
having  little  commercial  value  as  plant  food.  Indian 
corn,  our  most  prominent  grain  food,  also  gives  a 
high  value  to  the  resulting  manure.  But  in  selling 
any  of  these  for  food,  we  only  obtain  a  price  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  amount  of  digestible  material  that 
the  animals  abstract  from  them,  nothing  being 
allowed  for  the  increased  value  of  the  manure 
heap  which  is  derived  from  their  consumption. 

Now  with  every  cargo  of  corn,  oats,  or  barley, 
shipped  abroad,  we  send  out  of  the  country,  away 
from  our  farms,  an  amount  of  fertility  equaling 
nearly  half  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  grain,  for  which 
we  get  no  return  ;  and  in  oil  cake,  more  fertility  than 
its  selling  price  would  purchase.  Where  does  this 
fertility  go  to  ? — The  grain  and  oil  cake  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  make  beef  and  mutton  for  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  and  other  markets,  and  the  manure  resulting 
from  feeding  it  enriches  foreign  soil.  Indeed,  it  is 
largely  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  beef 
and  mutton,  that  English  farmers  owe  the  great 
fertility  of  their  highly  productive  lands. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  better  for 
Southern  farmers  to  convert  their  refuse  cotton 
seed  into  beef  and  mutton,  and  in  selling  the  latter 
get  as  much  or  more ,  than  they  now  obtain  for  the 
former?  while  still  preserving  to  their  lands  the 
great  amount  of  fertility  which  is  removed  in  the 
seed  of  their  cotton,  and  which  they  now  give  away? 
In  the  present  and  increasing  demand  for  American 
meat  abroad,  it  is  well  for  our  farmers,  East,  West, 
and  South,  to  consider  the  feeding  of  grain  for 
beef  and  mutton,  as  a  means  of  ready  profit  in  the 
sale  of  meat,  and  for  retaining  the  fertility  which 
they  are  now  sending  over  the  sea  in  almost  number¬ 
less  cargoes.  Farmers  who  can  not  afford  to  or  can 
not  conveniently  raise  grain  for  stock  food,  should 
consider  that  ill  every  ton  of  grain  purchased  and 
fed,  a  large  percentage  of  its  cost  is  retained  in  the 
manure  heap,  perhaps  saving  the  expenditure  of 
just  so  much  money  for  commercial  fertilizers. 
With  a  proper  selection  of  animals,  and  with  proper 
feeding  and  care,  the  beef,  mutton  and  pork  pro¬ 
duced,  ought  at  least  to  pay  the  cost  of  food  and 
labor,  leaving  the  resulting  manure  as  so  much  clear 
profit  on  the  -investment  In  stock,  buildings,  etc. 
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The  Arcy  Dairy  Farm  Near  Paris. 

[From  Our  Special  Correspondent.'] 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very  fully  re¬ 
presented  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  exhibits  of 
tools,  machinery,  fertilizers,  and  various  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  occupy  eight  different  buildings,  six  of  them 
in  the  French  section.  In  Pavilion  No.  1,  devoted 
to  “  Products  of  Agriculture  in  France,”  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibits  is  that  by  the  Arcy  Farm, 
L.  Nicolas,  proprietor.  Occupying  a  wall  space, 
75  feet  long  and  12  feet  high,  are  four  water-color 
paintings,  24  x  36  inches,  showing  two  cow-stables, 
that  accommodate  54  and  64  head  of  cattle  ;  a  sheep- 
house  divided  into  two  sections,  together  accom¬ 
modating  1,400  sheep  ;  a  model  milk  dairy  ;  maps 


chateau  with  parks  surrounding  it,  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  and  out-houses,  65  acres  ;  wood  laud,  202  acres  ; 
roads,  lakes,  ponds,  sand-banks,  etc.,  7  acres.  Most 
of  the  soil  was  naturally  poor,  and  had  been  poorly 
cultivated.  The  surface  soil,  composed  of  silica 
and  white  clay,  was  almost  impermeable,  and  the 
subsoil,  composed  mostly  of  clay,  mixed  with  ferru¬ 
ginous  sand,  was  intermingled  with  stones  and 
rocks.  In  the  best  parts  the  arable  surface  varied 
in  depth  from  16  to  24  inches.  Of  the  535  acres  of 
unproductive  land,  375  had  lain  waste  upwards  of 
70  years.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  this 
waste  tract  has  been  cleared  and  reclaimed,  and 
ture  land,  30  acres;  orchard  and  vineyard,  1  acre; 
over  600  cords  of  stone  extracted  and  used  in  con¬ 
structing  buildings  and  roads.  Drainage  was  com¬ 
menced  soon  after  the  purchase,  and  continued 


His  business  in  the  city  was  conducted  through 
numerous  agencies.  Why  not  make  use  of  these 
and  undertake  to  deliver  milk  in  Paris— milk  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  pure,  unskimmed,  and  fresh  ? — He 
posted  himself  on  the  prices  of  milk  in  the  different 
sections  near  Paris,  and  thought  he  could  see  suf¬ 
ficient  profit  in  the  business  to  warrant  him  in  en¬ 
tering  the  field  and  practically  testing  the  question 
whether  Paris  needed  more  and  better  milk,  and 
whether  he  could  satisfactorily  supply  that  want. 
He  began  to  send  milk  to  the  city,  and  to  make  it 
known  that  he  was  prepared  to  supply  customers  at 
their  homes.  The  Parisians  bought  it,  and  called 
for  more.  The  price  at  first  was  10  cents  per  litre 
(a  little  more  than  a  quart).  The  demand  continued 
to  increase.  He  raised  the  price  to  12  cts.  per  litre. 
As  his  success  increased,  he  began  to  enlarge  his 


Fig.  1.— THE  ARCY  FARM  BUILDINGS,  CHAUMES,  NEAR  PARIS,  FRANCE. 


1.  Porter's  Bouse— 1.  Implements,  Pens,  etc.— 3.  Farmer's  House— 4.  Packing  Room,  [see  fig.  7)—  5.  Cows— 6.  Swine— 7.  Sheep— 8.  Horses,  Hay,  Grain,  etc.— 9.  Engines— 10.  Wagons,  etc. 


of  the  farm,  and  plans  of  the  different  buildings. 
Below  on  a  shelf  are  arranged  samples  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  products,  etc.,  of  the  farm,  including  twenty 
bottles  containing  specimens  of  soil ;  twenty  others 
of  fertilizers  that  have  been  tested ;  varieties  of 
-stone  extracted  from  the  soil ;  specimens  of  the 
first  crop  of  Lucern  this  year,  which  is  three  feet 
high,  and  averaged  385  bottes  (tumbles)  to  the 
acre ;  salt  for  cattle  and  sheep ;  one  clipping  of 
wool  from  a  Dishley-Berrichon  sheep,  weight  9  lbs. 
11  ozs. ;  bot¬ 
tles  of  barley, 
oats,  and 
English,  Ber- 
gues  and 
C  hildam 
wheat,  etc. ; 
potatoes, 
beets,  and 
turnips ;  cot¬ 
ton-seedcake 
usedforfeed- 
ing  cattle ; 
and  lastly, 
improved 
cans,  jars, and 
baskets,  used 
in  conveying 
milk  to  mar¬ 
ket.  —  It  is 
easy  to  make 

fine  pictures  q. — arcy  farm  hile-CAN. 

of  a  farm,  but 

we  felt  curious  to  see  if  Mr.  Nicolas’  was  equal  to 
his  water-colors,  and  on  August  7th,  after  some  pre¬ 
liminary  correspondence,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
paying  him  a  visit.  The  estate  is  in  the  Department 
Seine-and-Mame,  about  35  miles  southeast  of  Paris, 
on  a  plateau,  looking  down  upon  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Yeres,  and  the  pretty  village  of  Chaumes, 
to  which  it  belongs.  When  purchased  by  Mr. 
Nicolas,  March,  1872,  the  Arcy  Farm  was  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  well  nigh  worn  out.  He  has  since 
made  64  additioual  purchases,  gradually  enlarging 
its  limits,  until  it  now  comprises  1,205  acres. 

It  was  originally  divided  as  follows  :  Unproduc¬ 
tive  lend,  525  acres;  plowed  land,  375  acres ;  pas. 


uninterruptedly  until  June,  1876.  The  760  acres 
drained  had  145  miles  of  drain  laid,  at  a  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  819,693 — an  average  of  about  §25.75  per 
acre.  The  land  thus  redeemed  was  previously  un- 
cultivatabie,  being  wet  and  cold.  One  field  of  beets 
had  been  planted,  but  rotted  in  the  ground  and 
were  not  gathered.  The  same  field  is  now  one  of 
the  best  on  the  farm.  Seven  miles  of  ditches  were 
dug,  at  a  cost  of  $1,913.  An  extensive  marl-pit  on 
the  estate,  supplied  800  acres,  according  to  need, 
an  average  of  about  6  cords  being  put  to  each 
acre,  at  a  total  cost  of  $5,989.  Forest  trees  were 
planted  on  58  acres  found  unfit  for  cultivation. 

The  large  expense  incurred  for  manures  led  to  a 
new  idea  which,  when  developed,  changed  this 
place  into  a  stock  and  dairy  farm,  and  insured  the 
success  of  an  undertaking,  which,  at  the  start,  was 
more  or  less  problematical.  The  production  of 
stable-manure  was  at  first  very  small,  and  he  found 
it  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  substitutes,  in¬ 
cluding  517  tons  of 
night  soil  from  Paris, 
delivered  between 
April  1st,  1872,  and 
June  1st,  1873,  which 
formed  an  excellent 
fertilizer,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense,  upwards  of 
$8,000,  prevented  him 
from  continuing  its 
use.  During  the  first 
year  the  different  fer¬ 
tilizers  used  cost 
$14,336,  and  during 
the  five  years,  ending 
1877,  a  grand  total  of 
6,000  tons,  costing 
about  $39,000,  besides 
4,522  cords  of  stable- 
manure,  produced 
upon  the  farm.  Naturally  enough  there  could  be 
no  profits  while  this  expense  continued,  and  the 
wealthy  merchant,  who  wished  to  see  Arcy  a  finan¬ 
cial  success,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  country  home, 
began  to  look  about  for  an  answer  to  the  difficult 
problem  :  “  How  can  I  make  my  farm  pay  ?  ” 


Fig.  3.— section  of  (fig.  2) 

CORK-LINED  MILK-CAN. 


facilities  for  production,  and  to  improve  his  method 
of  packing  and  delivering  the  milk. 

The  new  farm  buildings  are  arranged  about  a 
hollow  square,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  (see 
fig.  1),  and  cover  60,000  square  feet  (about  l4/u 
acre),  with  an  inner  court-yard  of  90,000  square  feet 
(3VlS  acres).  They  are  built  of  stone,  with  thatch 
roofs.  Over  1,200  cords  of  stone  masonry  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  these  buildings ;  all  of  the 
stone,  together  with 
that  used  in  paving  the 
court-yard,  was  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  adjoining 
fields.  By  means  of  re¬ 
servoirs  and  pumps, 
water  is  conveyed  to  all 
points  where  required 
for  the  stables,  cow- 
bams,  sheep-pens,  etc. 

The  expense  of  these 
new  buildings,  and 
furnishing  them,  was 
$44,900.  A  new  stable 
was  now  added,  the 
number  of  cows  doub¬ 
led,  and  a  new  creamery 
made,  with  fittings  in 
white  marble,  and  every 
convenience  for  receiv¬ 
ing  and  cooling  the  milk  and  packing  it  speedily. 

At  first  the  milk  was  sent  to  the  city  in  tin  cans, 
lined  with  cork,  and  measured  out  to  the  order  of 
the  customer.  But  white  glass  jars  are  now  used, 
holding  one  and  two  litres,  and  each  sealed  at  Hie 
farm.  Herewith  are  engravings  show¬ 
ing  the  form  of  the  can,  with  sectional 
cut,  indicating  the  cork  lining  (see 
figs.  2  and  3) ;  also  of  the  glass  jar 
now  used  (fig.  4),  and  of  the  wicker 
basket  in  which  the  jars  are  packed 
during  transportation  (fig.  6;.  Figure 
5  shows  the  lead  seal,  stamped  with 
the  name  “  Domaine  D’Arcy,”  by  pjg_  5. 
which  the  cover  of  each  jar  is 
held  in  place,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  milk 
assured.  Delivery  wagons  of  attractive  pattern 
were  built,  aiding  to  advertise  the  new  busi- 


Fig.  4. — SEALED,  WHITE 
GLASS  MILK-CAN. 
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ness  to  the  Parisian  public.  The  price  was  again 
increased,  this  time  to  14  cents  per  litre  (the  pres¬ 
ent  price) ;  but  its  value  is  now  well  understood, 
and  the  demand,  still  steadily  increasing,  has 
crowned  the  undertaking  with  success.  Others 
have  since  entered  the  same  field,  and  bottled  milk 
of  absolute  purity  is  now  sold  in  Paris  in  large 


Fig.  6. — BASKET  BOB  MILK-JARS. 


quantities,  and  an  English  Company  is  preparing 
to  supply  London  with  milk  after  the  same  system. 

There  are  117  cows  in  the  Arcy  stables,  all  of 
Normandy  stock.  Mr.  Nicolas  seeks  to  feed  them 
in  6uch  a  manner  that  the  milk  shall  be  of  unsur¬ 
passed  excellence,  making  quality  rather  than 
quantity  his  aim.  The  following  table  shows  the 
kind  and  amount  of  food  given  to  the  cows  during 
the  month  of  April  last ;  also  an  analysis  of  the 
milk,  at  a  temperature  of  40.28°  Fahrenheit;  and 
at  a  specific  gravity  of  1.33  : 


enths  to  wheat ;  two-sevenths  to  oats,  rye,  and  bar¬ 
ley  ;  and  one-seventh  to  lucern  and  clover. 

As  on  nearly  all  French  farms,  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  lucern,  a  relative 
of  clover  highly  prized  as  feed  for  cattle.  It  bears 
much  larger  crops  than  clover,  growing  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  crops  are  cut  each 
year.  The  harvested  wheat  is  stacked  and  not 
thrashed  until  required  for  use  or  market.  The 
thrashing  is  done  by  steam  power,  which  is  also 
utilized,  iii  connection  with  improved  machinery, 
for  sorting  the  grain  into  different  grades,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  weight  of  the  kernels,  aDd  prepar¬ 
ing  food  for  the  pigs  and  sheep.— The  sheep  house 
is  substantial  and  convenient,  and  contains  about 
1,000  head  of  French  and  English  breeds. — The 
most  improved  farm  tools  are  used,  including 
several  of  American  make  ;  and  in  every  department 
Mr.  Nicolas  has  taken  advantage  of  all  the  facili¬ 
ties  which  modern  science  offers.  By  these,  with 
his  native  ingenuity  and  good  sense,  he  has,  in  six 
years,  converted  a  most  unpromising  farm  into  one 
that  is  a  model  in  every  respect,  and  that  is,  with  fine 
future  prospects,  more  than  self-supporting  now. 

Paris,  August  18, 1878.  G.  W.  W.  H. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  34. 
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breeding  pure  stock  for  milk,  as  well  as  in  not  breed¬ 
ing  at  all,  so  to  speak, — but  in  simply  raising  milchi 
cows  in  the  come-by-chance  way  of  most  farmers — 
that  is,  in  breeding  “scrubs.”  The  influence  of 
the  sire  in  breeding  for  milk  is,  however,  by  no- 
means  to  be  neglected  or  lightly  regarded.  It  is  so 
large  that  many  writers  regard  it  as  greater  than 
that  of  the  dam.  In  the  production  of  grade  cows, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  influence  of  the  sire  is  the 
more  potent  in  respect  to  milk  production ;  but 
how  it  would  be  were  cows  of  milk-giving  breeds 
bred  to  scrub  bulls,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  for 
experiments  are  very  few,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  be  multiplied. 

The  Form  of  a  Milch  Cow. 

A  good  sized  udder  and  milk  veins  are  invariably 
essential.  The  shape  of  the  udder  and  teats  is  not 
imperative,  but  they  must  be  capable  of  producing, 
storing,  and  delivering  the  milk.  We  all  look  for  a 
well-quartered  udder,  for  nothing  is  more  annoying 
to  the  milker  than  to  have  one  hand  finish  its  work 
long  before  the  other,  which  will  be  the  case  unless- 
the  quarters  hold  about  the  same  quantity  of  milk, 
and  the  teats  are  about  equal  in  size  and  delivery. 
The  teats  are  to  be  squarely  placed,  tapering,  large 
enough  to  fill  a  man’s  hand,  and  not  fleshy.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  perfect  milch  cow  should  be  capa¬ 
cious  in  body,  indicating  feeding  capacity,  thin  and 
light  before,  with  thin  neck  and  shoulders,  sharp 
withers,  light  head,  etc.  She  should  be  lower  in 
front  than  behind,  because  she  needs  room  for  her 
large  udder,  and  length  of  leg  to  keep  it  from  hang¬ 
ing  too  low,  while  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  short 
fore-legs,  which  brings  her  head  nearer  to  business. 

This  gives  the  general  idea  of  the  “  wedge 
shape  ”  in  milch  cows  so  much  talked  about,  but 
only  in  respect  to  the  side  view.  The  view  from 
above  would  be  similar,  that  is,  broad  behind,  the 
broadest  point  being  at  the  hips  and  thighs,  and  the 
lines  converging  toward  the  head.  This  matter  of 
form  is  important,  and  it  is  valuable  in  bulls,  also, 
as  being  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  their  daughters. 

The  milch  cow  must  have  bone  enough  in  the  leg 
to  carry  a  capacious  and  heavy  body.  In  this  point 
they  rarely  fail,  yet  occasionally,  upon  rough  pas¬ 
tures,  we  find  that  more  bone  and  stronger  joints 
would  be  of  service.  The  head,  horn,  and  tail,  can 
hardly  be  too  light,  and  happily  we  are  taught  to  re¬ 
gard  these,  when  small,  as  points  of  special  beauty. 

In  Guernsey  the  proverb  runs  “  that  a  long  head 
indicates  much  milk”  ;  and  on  that  island  I 
found  especial  value  placed  upon  a  broad  muzzle 
and  big  mouth,  on  the  ground  that  with  such  a 
mouth  the  animal  could  and  would  quicker  fill  her¬ 
self  and  lie  down,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  then 
more  of  her  food  will  go  to  milk  production,  and 
not  to  supplying  the  wastes  of  the  muscular  sys¬ 
tem,  increased  by  prolonged  exercise. 

The  thighs  should  be  thin  through  the  muscular 
portion  above  the  hocks,  for  this  gives  room  for  the 
udder,  and  thick  thighs  occasion  irritation  in  walk¬ 
ing  when  the  udder  is  distended.  A  thin  neck  and 
shoulders  are  usually  found  accompanying  thin 
thighs,  but  not  always.  Meaty  withers  and  a  thick 
neck  are  a  bad  indication,  and  rarely  if  ever  are 
found  on  a  first  rate  milker. 

The  Value  of  the  Guenon  Milk  Mirror. 

Taken  with  a  good  udder  and  milk  veins,  good 
digestive  functions,  and  capacity  for  food,  good 
health,  and  thrift,  the  Guenon  Milk  Mirror  is  a 
valuable  indication  of  both  the  quantity  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  flow  of  milk.  This  seems  to  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  experience  of  thousands  who  have 
given  the  subject  careful  study,  and  I  have  never 
yet  met  the  man  who  ridiculed  it,  and  called  it 
“  folly,”  who  was  able  intelligently  even  to  outline 
the  prominent  types. — The  number  of  calves  which 
do  well  or  ill  as  milkers,  very  nearly  as  indicated 
by  their  milk  mirror,  is  so  large,  that  one  of  the 
principal  practical  uses  to  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  Guenon  system  can  be  applied  is  in  selecting 
calves  to  raise — and  of  course  to  those  who  buy 
cows  it  comes  equally  well  in  use. 


The  enormous  exports  of  dairy  products  which 
are  now  leaving  the  country,  and  for  which  a  steady 
flow  of  gold  is  coming  in,  make  it  worth  while  for 


Food  For  Cows. 
Per  Head. 


Lbs. 

Sugar-beets _ 77X 

Cotton  Seed¬ 
cake . 6X 

Lucern . 20 

Oat  Straw . 18 

Salt . IX  oz. 


Analysis  of  Milk. 


In  the  Milk.  I  In  the  Ash. 

Butter . 42.2;Phos.  Acid _ 2.529 

Albumen .  11.7  Sul’huric  Acid  .103 

Casein .  23.5  Potassa . 1.736 

Sugar .  55.2!  Soda . 725 


Ash . _L7 

Total  of  solid 
matter  per 

litre . 140.3 

Wate- . 892.7 


Lime . 1.852 

Magnesia . 108 

Silica,  Oxide  of 

Iron,  etc . 597 

Total . 7A16 


The  cows  are  milked  in  the  morning  between  2 
and  3  o’clock  ;  by  6  o’clock  all  has  been  bottled  and 
boxed  ;  at  6  j  o’clock  it  leaves  the  neighboring  rail¬ 
way  station  for  Paris,  and  at  9  A.  M.  reaches  the 
city.  The  second  milking  is  at  3  p.  m.,  which 
reaches  Paris  at  10  p.  m.,  ready  for  early  morning 


Fig.  7. — THE  PACKING-ROOM  OF  ARCY  FARM  MILK  DAIRY. 

delivery.  The  daily  average  of  sales,  at  this  mid¬ 
summer  season  of  the  year,  is  840  litres  (8871  quarts). 

A  secondary  advantage  of  great  importance  has 
followed  this  new  departure  in  the  management  of 
Arcy  Farm, — the  production  of  stable-manure  has 
increased  very  largely,  and  at  the  present  time  very 
nearly  equals  the  demand.  A  large  manure  pit, 
walled  around  with  stone,  will  be  noticed  at  the 
center  of  the  court-yard  (fig.  1),  and  near  it  is  a 
reservoir  into  which  the  liquid  manure  is  conducted 
by  underground  pipes.  The  improved  cultivation 
of  the  fields  has  been  pushed  forward  with  unabated 
activity,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  when  the  har¬ 
vests  were  being  gathered,  the  vast  fields  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  lucern,  presented  an  appearance  of  re¬ 
markable  thrift.  Mr.  Nicolas  now  has  815  acres 
capable  of  cultivation,  which  are  divided  as  follows  : 
one-seventh  devoted  to  beets,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
and  carrots  ;  one-seventh,  fallow  ground  ;  two-sev- 


Influence  of  Early  Breeding  on  Milk. 

Well  fed  heifers,  not  too  fat,  incline  to  breed  at 
about  7  to  10  months  old.  This  is  too  young  to 
tax  the  young  things  with  the  cares  and  trials 
of  maternity,  and  if  persevered  in,  will  certainly 
lessen  the  quantity  of  milk  a  herd  is  capable  of 
producing,  primarily  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
mature  cows.  However,  as  we  generally  desire  a 
fair  size  to  accompany  great  milking  qualities,  we 
must  plan  accordingly,  and  allow  heifers  to  breed 
early  enough  to  be  making  their  strongest,  and 
best  growth,  just  when  they  come  to  calving  and 
milk.  This  time,  with  some  breeds,  is  at  about  two 
years  old,  with  others,  six  months  to  a  year  later. 

A  distinguished  breeder 


of  Princess  Shorthorns 
not  long  ago  remarked, 
that  milking  qualities 
were  the  easiest  possi¬ 
ble  points  to  breed  in 
Shorthorns,  as  is  shown 
by  the  certainty, almost, 
of  Shorthorn  grades  be¬ 
ing  large  milkers,  if  put 
early  to  breeding,  and 
by  the  fact,  that  in  New 
England  where  they  are 
bred  and  treated  like 
cows  of  any  other  breed, 
or  of  no  breed,  they  are 
all  milkers.  My  friend 
was  defending,  or  ex¬ 
tenuating  the  practice 
of  so  many  breeders  of 
Shorthorns,  who  breed 
only  for  beef  points, that 
is,  perfection  of  form, 
early  maturity,  quick 
growth,  early  and  quick 
fattening,  good  handling,  etc. — points  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure,  and  to  maintain,  than  milk  giving. 

Influence  of  the  Dam  and  Sire. 

It  behooves  a  man  who  is  himself  a  tyro  in  breed¬ 
ing,  and  a  learner  in  all  things,  to  state  his  own 
views  modestly,  especially  when  they  clash  with 
those  of  wise  men  and  teachers.  I  have  seen  so 
many  good  cows  that  had  good  daughters,  and 
daughters’  daughters  to  half  a  dozen  generations,  all 
by  nameless  and  fameless  sires,  that  I  am  hardly  wil¬ 
ling  to  accept  the  view  that  milking  qualities  are 
more  likely  to  be  inherited  from  the  sire’s  dam  than 
from  the  dam  herself.  We  can  of  course  all  remem¬ 
ber  many  good  cows  whose  calves  were  not  worth 
raising,  and  we  know  but  too  well  that  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  cows  rarely  have  daughters  which  equal 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  place 
the  influence  of  the  dam  above  that  of  the  sire  in 
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us  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  breed,  select,  raise,  and 
use  the  best  milch  cows  possible,  rather  than  be 
satisfied  with  cows  that  average  only  6  or  8  quarts 
of  milk  a  day.  Breed  has  much  to  do  with  this; 
selection  probably  more  than  breed,  and  many  a 
cow  which  gives  16  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  or  even 
20,  eats  no  more  than  one  giving  half  or  less  than 
half  that  amount.  Let  us  keep  the  best ;  but  first 
let  us  know  which  are  our  best  cows. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— No.  21. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm," 
“  Harris  on  the  Pigr,"  etc. 

“  It  is  a  great  mistake,  Deacon,”  said  I,  “  to  feed 
the  small  potatoes  now,  when  we  have  abundance 
of  succulent  food.  They  will  keep  until  next  J une.” 

“  True,”  replied  he,  “  but  I  tell  you  a  few  bush¬ 
els  of  small  potatoes,  boiled  or  steamed,  and  mash¬ 
ed  up  while  hot  with  corn-meal,  will  push  forward 
young  fattening  pigs  very  rapidly.” 

“  No  doubt  about  that,”  said  I,  “  but  will  they 
not  be  worth  more  next  spring  to  cook  in  the 
same  way  for  sows  that  are  suckling  pigs  ?  Now 
you  have  soft  corn,  and  pumpkins,  and  sweet 
apples,  and  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  mangels,  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.,  which  must  be  fed  out  soon  or  not  at  all.” 

With  me,  the  fall  is  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year,  and  in  determining  how  work  should  be  done, 
this  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  pit  my  potatoes  in  the  field  where 
they  grow.  Last  year  I  had  them  dug  by  the  job- 
paying  5  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  men  piled  them  in 
heaps  containing  about  30  bushels  each.  We  aimed 
to  place  the  heaps  on  high,  dry  ground,  where  the 
water  could  drain  off.  We  make  the  heaps  as  high 
and  compact  as  possible.  Then  cover  them  with 
straw  about  six  inches  thick,  and  throw  on  five  or 
six  inches  of  loose,  mellow  soil. 

“  It  is  a  good  deal  of  work,”  said  the  Deacon, 
“  and  it  is  better  to  put  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar.” 

“It  is  not  half  the  work  one  might  suppose. 
With  two  teams  and  plows,  and  three  men  with 
shovels,  I  think  I  can  cover  1,000  bushels  in  a  day. 
We  plow  round  and  round  the  heap,  throwing  three 
or  four  furrows  towards  it.  Then  plow  the  same 
ground  four  or  five  times,  setting  the  plow  to  run 
as  narrow  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  plow  leaves 
very  little  work  to  be  done  by  the  shovels,  and  the 
repeated  plowings  makes  the  soil  fine  and  mellow. 
The  horses  soon  get  used  to  it,  and  will  go  round 
and  round  of  their  own  accord  You  should  have 
a  short  evener,  and  whiffletrees ;  and  the  right  hand 
half  of  the  evener  should  be  two  or  three  inches 
shorter  than  the  left  hand  half,  because  the  nigh 
horse  has  much  further  to  walk  than  the  off  horse, 
and  ought  not  to  have  so  heavy  a  load  to  pull.  You 
cannot  plow  too  much  or  too  deep.  Loose,  mellow 
soil  is  a  capital  non-conductor  of  heat.” 

“Then,”  put  in  Charley,  “ before  winter  sets  in 
we  repeat  the  operation.  Last  year  we  did  it  when 
the  ground  was  frozen  so  hard  that  the  men  said 
we  could  not  plow.  But  we  found  the  loose  soil 
around  the  heaps  scarcely  crusted  over.  We  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  straw  again,  and  threw  on  another 
layer  of  earth,  and  did  not  lose  a  potato  by  frost, 
except  in  one  heap  nipped  at  night  while  digging.” 

“  We  had  a  very  mild  winter,”  said  the  Deacon. 

“True,”  said  I,  “but  no  matter  how  severe  the 
winter  may  be,  a  heap  well  covered  with  two  layers 
of  straw  with  a  layer  of  loose  earth  between,  and 
another  on  top,  will  be  in  no  danger  of  freezing, 
and  this  is  especially  true  if  you  are  careful  to  plow 
up  a  quantity  of  loose  dirt  all  round  the  heap. 
You  cannot  plow  too  much.” 

We  pit  our  mangel-wurzels  in  the  same  way — 
only  that  we  make  much  larger  heaps. 

“When  we  have  force  enough,”  said  Charley, 
“  to  keep  three  team6  going  lively,  it  is  real  fun  to 
harvest  a  good  crop  of  mangels.  We  have  over 
ten  thousand  bushels  to  get  in  this  year,  and  the 
best  we  have  ever  had.” 

“You  draw  them  in  carts,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“  and  dump  them  into  the  pit  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  I,  “  we  have  sometimes  done  so,  but 
we  usually  draw  them  on  stone-boats,  tops  and  all, 


and  top  them  at  the  pit.  We  have  a  man  to  help 
the  driver  to  pull  and  load  the  mangels.  We  have 
three  teams.  One  is  loading  up  all  the  time,  another 
is  going  back  and  forth,  and  the  other  is  at  the  pit. 
But  you  must  recollect  that  this  kind  of  work  will 
not  run  itself.  You  must  be  there  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  when  needed.  There  is  always  a  weak 
spot,  and  you  must  be  prompt  in  detecting  it.” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  “  It  seems  a  very  simple  matter.” 

Charley  laughed.  He  knows  from  experience 
that  it  is  not  half  so  simple  as  it  seems.  If  left  to 
themselves  the  men  will  soon  get  into  a  snarl. 

“Sometimes,”  I  replied,  “the  man  and  driver 
who  are  pulling  and  loading  the  mangels  will  get 
behind.  That  is  the  weak  spot,  and  you  must  take 
hold  and  help  for  a  few  minutes,  and  put  a  little 
more  snap  into  them.  Then  again,  the  men  at  the 
heap  will  not  get  through  topping  in  time,  and  there 
will  be  two  loads  there  instead  of  one.  That  is  a 
weak  spot ;  and  you  must  be  on  hand  to  help  the 
men  tip  over  the  stone-boat  and  let  one  of  the 
teams  go  for  another  load  of  mangels.  In  this  way 
you  can  make  everything  work  smoothly,  and  your 
head  will  be  worth  two  pair  of  hands — especially  if 
you  use  your  hands  as  well  as  your  head  1” — “  What 
do  you  mean,”  asked  the  Doctor,  “by  a  pit?” 

“  Nothing  more,”  said  Charley,  “  than  a  deep 
wide  dead-furrow.  We  make  it  by  plowing  three 
or  four  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the 
proposed  pit.  We  repeat  this  three  or  four  times, 
forming  a  dead-furrow  four  or  five  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  deep.  A  little  work  with  a  shovel  levels 
off  the  bottom,  and  the  ‘  pit  ’  is  ready  for  the  man¬ 
gels.  We  build  up  the  mangels,  about  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  cover  them  with  straw  and  earth,  just 
as  we  do  potatoes,  but  with  less  soil  and  more  straw 
for  the  first  covering,  as  the  straw  absorbs  the 
moisture  from  the  mangels.  Last  year  we  had  so 
much  warm  weather,  that  the  mangels  commenced 
to  grow  before  Christmas,  and  we  had  to  open  the 
pits.  But  we  did  not  lose  a  dozen  mangels  out  of 
10,000  bushels,  either  from  freezing  or  heating.” 

“I  think  the  danger  of  heating  has  been  greatly 
overestimated,”  said  I.  “  The  real  point,  as  Char¬ 
ley  says,  is  to  use  a  plenty  of  straw  for  the  first 
covering,  and  only  soil  enough  to  keep  it  in  place, 
say  three  inches  thick.  You  want  to  use  the  plow 
freely  for  four  or  five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  pit. 
Do  not  let  the  mangels  freeze,  but  the  nearer  they 
come  to  it,  the  better.  The  leaves  not  wanted  for 
feeding,  are  thrown  on  the  sides  of  the  heap.  The 
pit  can  usually  be  left  in  this  way  until  about 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Perhaps  if  you  do  the  work  a 
few  days  before,  you  will  have  an  additional  rea¬ 
son  for  thankfulness.  We  cover  the  mangels  as 
we  do  potatoes,  with  two  coats  of  straw  and  two 
layers  of  soil.  If  the  work  is  delayed  until  the  heap 
is  reduced  nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  you  need 
not,  in  ordinary  winters,  trouble  yourself  about 
ventilators,  though  we  usually  make  a  ventilator 
every  eight  or  ten  feet,  by  pulling  some  straw  up 
through  the  layers  of  soil.” 

“  You  have  a  famous  lot  of  cabbages,”  remarked 
the  Deacon,  “I  suppose  you  will  try  to  winter  them.  ” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “and  the  more  cabbages  I  raise 
the  better  I  like  the  crop.  We  have  over  25,000 
head  this  year,  and  the  cows  and  sheep  must  regard 
them  with  fond  anticipation.  If  we  have  as  good 
success  in  keeping  them  through  the  winter  as  we 
had  last  year,  I  shall  put  out  more  next  season. 
There  is  very  little  trouble  in  harvesting  them,  and 
they  are  a  valuable  food  in  the  early  spring.” 

“  We  plow  out  a  deep  dead-furrow,”  said  Charley, 
“  put  two  or  three  cabbages  abreast,  heads  down, 
and  then  with  a  plow,  set  narrow,  throw  several 
furrows  of  soil  on  them,  finishing  with  a  shovel.” 

“Not  forgetting,”  said  I,  “to  plow  the  ground 
on  each  side  three  or  four  times  over,  and  as  deep 
as  possible.  You  cannot  have  too  much  fine,  mel¬ 
low  soil  about  them.  But  the  later  you  do  the  final 
covering  the  better.  Be  very  careful  not  to  bury 
them  where  there  is  any  danger  of  standing  water.  ” 

“  We  had  capital  luck,”  said  Charley,  “in  keeping 
our  cabbages  for  seed  last  winter.  We  saved  about 
a  hundred  of  the  largest  and  best  heads  in  the  field, 
and  put  them  into  a  dead-furrow,  like  the  others, 


except  that  we  put  the  roots  down.  We  only  lost 
two  cabbages  out  of  the  lot.  I  should  think  every 
farmer  would  raise  his  own  cabbage  seed.  It  is  very 
little  work.  When  we  were  setting  out  our  man¬ 
gels  for  seed,  in  the  spring,  we  set  out  a  row  of  the 
cabbages.  The  rows  were  31  feet  apart,  and  the 
cabbages  24  feet  apart  in  the  row.” 


“  Before  winter  sets  in,”  said  the  Deacon,  “you 
must  attend  to  your  corn-fodder.  I  suppose  you 
intend  to  let  it  remain  in  the  field,  and  draw  it  as 
you  want  it  in  the  winter.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “we  know  that  is  a  good  plan, 
though  I  presume  we  shall  some  time  discover  a 
better.  We  cut  the  fodder  with  a  self-raking  reaper 
that  threw  the  fodder  into  bundles  ready  for  bind¬ 
ing.  We  have  about  15  acres,  all  of  it  good,  and 
some  of  it  so  thick  and  tall  that  we  thought  the 
reaper  would  not  cut  it.  But  it  did  the  work  far 
better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.  We  let  the 
bundles  lie  a  few  days  to  wilt,  and  then  bind  them 
up  just  as  we  do  wheat,  and  then  set  them  in 
stooks  holding  about  a  dozen  bundles.  We  shall 
put  nine  of  these  stooks  into  one,  and  put  a  couple 
of  bands  around  it.  Mr.  Hooker  uses  willows  for 
bands.  When  these  cannot  be  had,  tarred  rope  is 
good,  which  afterwards,  if  saved,  will  be  found 
very  handy  about  the  house  and  barns.  In  tying 
these  large  stooks,  wc  use,  to  bring  them  into  shape, 
a  quarter-inch  rope,  about  15  feet  long,  with  a  loop 
at  the  end,  this  is  put  around  the  stook  and  drawn 
up  tight,  and  then  the  tarred  rope  is  put  on,  and  the 
other  removed.  If  the  work  is  properly  done,  the 
stooks  will  shed  the  rain  and  the  fodder  will  keep 
perfectly.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  experienced, 
is  from  the  butts  of  the  stalks  freezing  to  the  soil. 
This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  stooks  are  made 
when  the  ground  is  soft  and  muddy,  which  work 
should  be  done  while  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard. 
The  stook  should  be  made  as  upright  and  compact 
as  possible.  It  is  a  job  that  the  farmer  must  see  to 
himself.  It  requires  a  little  common  sense.” 

“  The  farmers  of  New  England  and  Eastern  New 
York,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  will  yet  raise  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn-fodder  not  merely  for  milch  cows,  but 
to  fatten  sheep  in  winter.” 

“They  cannot  fatten  them  without  grain,”  said 
the  Deacon,  “  and  the  Western  farmer  will  always 
have  the  advantage  of  getting  cheaper  corn  than 
the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States.” 

“  That  is  true,  but  Eastern  farmers  can  buy 
decorticated  cotton-seed  cake  cheaper  than  those 
of  the  West  can.  And  there  is  nothing  better 
for  sheep,  and  nothing  that  makes  richer  manure 
than  that.  Corn-fodder  and  cotton-seed  cake  will 
enable  the  Eastern  farmer  to  fatten  sheep  in  winter 
with  great  profit.  We  could  ship  thousands  of 
sheep  to  England  every  week,  if  we  only  had  those 
that  were  good  enough  and  fat  enough  for  the 
English  market.  Good  mutton  is  worth  more  in 
England  than  beef,  and  live  sheep  will  stand  the 
voyage  better  than  live  cattle.  Ten  acres  of  corn- 
fodder  and  ten  tons  of  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake 
would  fatten  200  sheep,  with  say  a  ton  of  hay  and 
two  tons  of  bran  for  an  occasional  change  of  food. 
There  is  money  and  manure  in  the  business.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  and  there  is  clean  land 
and  a  better  and  higher  system  of  farming.  A 
good  crop  of  corn-fodder  will  clean  laud  better 
than  a  summer-fallow.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,”  said  I,  “but  atany 
rate  I  know  of  no  crop  that  leaves  the  land  in  suck 
admirable  condition  for  barley,  or  potatoes,  or 
mangels,  or  spring  wheat.  My  corn-fodder  this 
year  is  on  old  sod  land  that  has  not  been  plowed 
for  many  years,  and  we  did  not  put  a  hoe  into  the 
field  ;  we  cultivated  once  between  the  rows,  but 
could  not  a  second  time,  as  the  corn  got  too  big  for 
the  horse  to  get  through.  The  land  now  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition,  with  scarcely  a  weed  to  be  seen  in 
the  entire  field.  The  sods  have  withered  nicely 
and  the  soil  has  a  remarkably  rich  look.  The  corn- 
fodder  shaded  the  ground  completely,  and  this  is 
favorable  for  decomposition  and  nitrification.” 

“  But  much  of  the  land  in  New  England,”  said 
the  Deacon,  “is  too  stony  and  hilly  to  plow.’* 

“  Very  well,”  said  I,  “  then  pasture  it  with  sheep, 
and  give  the  sheep  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound 
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-Each  of  cotton-seed  cake  daily.  The  slieep  then 
snake  rich  manure,  and  carry  it  on  to  the  hilly  por¬ 
tions  of  the  land,  where  it  is  so  much  needed.” 


An  Improved  Road  Scraper. 

If  the  operation  of  an  ordinary  road  scraper  is 
observed,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  faulty  in  one  im¬ 
portant  point,  viz.,  that  it  leaves  the  hollows  as  it 
finds  them,  if  indeed  it  does  not  scrape  them  out 
'deeper.  It  simply  smooths  the  surface,  but  does 
aiot  level  it.  By  the  simple  addition  of  runners,  by 
which  it  is  kept  from  falling  into  the  hollows,  it 
will  draw  earth  into  them,  instead  of  scooping 
Ahem  out.  The  runners  are  raised  an  inch  or  t  wo 


FOR  LEVELING  ROADS. 

above  the  bottom  of  the  scraper.  It  will  thus  scrape 
sip  the  loose  soft  earth  and  deposit  it  where  needed, 
that  is,  in  the  hollows,  thus  leveling  as  well  as 
smoothing  the  surface.  The  form  of  the  im¬ 
proved  scraper  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 


Chest  for  Steaming  Timber. 

An  apparatus  for  steaming  timber  for  bent  work, 
such  as  ox  bows,  bames,  ribs  for  boats,  etc.,  or  for 
basket  work,  may  be  con¬ 
structed  as  follows  :  A  box 
-of  2-inch  plank,  is  made  of 
sufficient  length,  and  about 
12  inches  wide  and  deep. 

Three  cross  bars  are  fitted  at 
the  points  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  and  about  an  inch 
above  the  bottom.  The 
timber  rests  upon  these  so 
as  to  expose  every  part 
to  the  steam.  The  mova¬ 
ble  door  is  held  in  place 

by  bars,  passing  through  staples  as  indicated  in 
the  engraving.  The  box  rests  upon  trestles  about 
tour  feet  high.  A  common  cauldron  or  boiler 
may  be  used  to  make  the  steam.  This  may  be 
hung  upon  a  tripod,  or  set  in  a  rough  arch  of  stone. 
A  wooden  cover  is  fitted  to  the  top  and  held  down 
by  clamps  or  weights.  A  pipe  made  of  wood  or 
ametal,  connects  the  boiler  with  the  steam  box. 


to  receive  3-inch  bars,  placed  three  inches  apart. 
The  ends  of  these  bars  are  also  rabbeted  to  match 
the  frame,  and  are  securely  nailed  in  position. 
Pieces  of  wood  are  fitted  into  the  rabbets,  between 
these  bars,  as  a  finish.  The  door  should  be  hung 
with  weights,  as  shown,  so  that  it  may  be  raised  to 
open  it,  and  when  not  in  use  will  be  out  of  the 
way.  An  extra  door  of  this  kind,  which  may  be 
fastened,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  when  free  ventilation  is  much  needed. 

Prickly  Comfrey— Failure  and  Success. 

Having  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  describe 
and  figure  Prickly  Comfrey,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  record  its  complete  success.  Our  first 
knowledge  of  failure  came  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence.  As  already  stated,  the  plant  grew  and  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly,  but  the  cows  would  not  eat  it  at 
all,  and  the  horses,  which  accepted  it  at  first,  re¬ 
fused  it  after  they  had  been  once  or  twice  at  pas¬ 
ture.  Similar  complaints  came  from  others,  while 
some  correspondents  wrote  of  it  in  high  terms. 
The  case  seems  to  stand  at  present,  thus :  The 
plant,  so  far  as  heard  from,  is  hardy,  produces 
abundantly,  starts  early  in  spring,  and  soon  gives  a 
cutting,  withstands  the  drouths,  and  is  not  injured 
by  moderate  frosts,  but  gives  fresh  feed  quite  late 
in  the  season.  On  the  other  hand  animals,  in  the 
case  of  cows  probably  the  majority,  will  not  eat  it, 
but  by  taking  a  little  pains  to  make  them  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it,  they  soon  acquire  a  taste  for,  and  con¬ 
sume  it  readily,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  nutritious 
food.  The  question  seems  to  be :  are  its  good 
qualities  sufficiently  marked  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  teaching  animals  to  eat  it  ? 
As  an  aid  to  a  decision,  we  give  the  experience  of 
two  correspondents,  both  of  whom  at  first  met  with 
failure.  Mr.  Frank  Spencer,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich., 
some  two  months  ago  wrote  complaining  of  the 
Comfrey  as  a  humbug ;  he  has  since  written  that  he 
had  decided  too  hastily,  “  having  had  better  experi¬ 
ence  since  then.”  At  first,  not  having  an  abun¬ 


Ventilating  Door  for  a  Stable. 

A  secure  stable  door  through  which  a  current  of 
air  maybe  admitted,  is  made  in  the  following  man¬ 


ner.  The  engraving  shows  a  frame  of  inch  and  a 
half  timber,  with  an  inner  cross-piece.  The 
finner  edges  of  the  frame,  and  both  edges  of  the  in- 
:mer  cross-piece,  are  rabbeted  for  one  inch  in  width, 
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dance,  he  would  “  occasionally  place  a  handful  of 
leaves  on  the  ground  in  the  yard,  the  cows  would 
drag  it  around,  the  pigs  eating  it  all,  (as  I  supposed); 
but  since  it  got  more  plentiful,  I  one  evening 
placed  a  good  armful  on  a  high  platform,  where  the 
cows  could  reach  it,  but  the  pigs  could  not.  The 
first  night  I  could  not  see  that  any  had  been  eaten, 
but  it  was  dragged  about  the  yard  ;  the  next  even¬ 
ing  another  fresh  armful  was  given,  and  nearly  all 
eaten.  The  third  night  another' lot  was  eaten  en¬ 
tirely  ;  since  then  we  have  been  feeding  regularly, 
each  evening,  about  50  lbs.  per  cow,  the  cows  being 
in  pasture  during  the  day.” — Mr.  G.  A.  Wilcox, 
Gasport,  N.  Y.,  experimented  with  1  acre,  and 
while  the  plants  were  a  fine  sight,  none  of  his  ani¬ 
mals,  save  pigs,  would  eat  it.  Being  determined  to 
ascertain  whether  the  plant  was  an-out-and-out 
humbug,  or  if  it  were  not  the  strangeness  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  smell  that  caused  them  to  refuse  it, 
Mr.  W.  went  systematically  to  work,  and  met  with 
most  gratifying  success.  As  there  are  no  doubt 
others  who  have  the  plant  and  can  not  utilize  it, 
we  give  Mr.  W.’s  method  :  “  To  teach  stock  to  eat 
it,  they  should  be  confined,  and  after  they  have 
fasted  over  night,  give  them  the  Comfrey  prepared 
as  follows  :  Run  some  leaves  through  a  cutting  ma¬ 
chine,  or  cut  them  up  with  a  butcher-knife  ;  wet 
the  cut  leaves  and  mix  bran  or  meal  and  a  little  salt 
with  them ;  feed  this,  and  when  it  is  eaten,  give 
hay,  then  again  some  of  the  Comfrey  and  so  on, 
but  gradually  increase  the  Comfrey  and  decrease 


the  ground  feed  and  hay.  In  three  or  four  days 
Comfrey  may  be  fed  exclusively,  and  stock  will  be¬ 
come  more  fond  of  it  daily.  Cows  will  take  to  it 
readily  in  the  spring  before  going  to  grass  ;  when 
they  once  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  they  do  not  forget 
it.  It  will  improve  the  yield  and  flavor  of  milk 
very  much.  Comfrey  and  water  will  grow  pigs  fast. 
Sheep  will  fill  themselves  so  full  that  they  look 
bloated,  but  not  the  first  time  it  is  offered  to  them. 
I  have  2,000  plants  in  a  ravine,  fenced  in  ;  they  were 
making  a  rapid  growth,  and  when  they  were  three 
months  old  the  cattle  broke  in,  and  before  they 
were  discovered,  had  eaten  every  leaf  and  spear ;  as 
they  left  good  pasture  for  this,  it  does  not  look 
much  like  forcing.”  Mr.  Wilcox  sends  us  testi¬ 
monials  from  the 
President  of  the 
Niagara  County 
Farmer’s  Club,  and 
other  citizens,  to 
the  effect  that  they 
selected  three 
plants  of  Comfrey 
in  his  field,  cut  the 
tops,  and  weighed 
them ;  on  the  1st 
of  July  following, 
they  cut  the  same 
plants  again  ;  total 
amount  of  the  two 
cuttings  611  lbs. 
They  also  testify  to 
the  readiness  with 
which  it  was  eaten 
by  his  animals.  At 
this  rate  the  yield 
up  to  July  1st  was 
more  than  49  tons  of  green  fodder  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Ashburner,  of  Va.,  writes  that  the  leaves 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  clover ; 
but  that,  if  very  succulent,  they  will  take  a  few 
hours  longer  to  cure.  He  suggests  sprinkling  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt  over  it  when  stacking  the  cured  leaves. 


Halter  for  Swimming  Horses. 

A  frequent  necessity  of  swimming  horses  across 
streams  in  new  countries,  renders  desirable  a  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  halter  for  the  purpose.  That  here 
described  is  not  only  useful  for  securing  the  horse, 
but  also  for  supporting  its  head  from  a  boat,  when 
necessary  because  of  weakness  from  long  swim¬ 
ming,  or  an  attack  of  cramp.  The  halter  (see  the  en¬ 
graving  above),  is  made  of  a  rope  30  or  40  feet  long 
looped  at  the  middle.  At  the  ujjper  part  of  the 
loop  is  a  throat  latch,  which  is  fastened  by  passing 
the  short  wooden  bar  through  the  small  loop.  Un¬ 
der  the  nose-band  is  a  piece  of  netting,  so  fastened 
as  to  come  under  the  horse’s  lower  jaw,  and  sup¬ 
port  the  head  when  needed.  A  halter  of  this  kind 
is  used  for  landing  army  horses  in  the  East  Indian 
ports,  at  which,  having  no  harbor,  ships  are  obliged 
to  anchor  two  or  three  miles  from  shore.  They  are 
also  used  in  crossing  the  large  rivers  of  that  coun¬ 
try  where  there  are  neither  fords  nor  bridges. 


Cultivator  for  Wheat. 


Those  who  desire  to  test  the  question  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  wheat,  may  provide  themselves  with  a  simple 


TEMPORARY  WHEAT  CULTIVATOR. 

implement  for  the  purpose.  Wagon  shafts  are 
fitted  to  a  piece  of  4x4  timber,  which  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  short  smooth  runners,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  Wooden  teeth  sloping  forwards 
are  inserted  into  the  timber  ;  and  a  pair  of  handles, 
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consisting-  of  simple  straight  rods,  affixed.  This 
may  be  put  together  in  a  short  time,  and  will  allow 
the  question,  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  go  to 
further  expense  for  a  more  complete  and  effective 
implement,  the  “wheat-hoe,”  to  be  fairly  tested. 

A  Cider  and  Vinegar  House. 

A  plan  for  a  building  devoted  to  the  making  of 
cider  and  vinegar,  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
engravings.  It  may  be  made  of  any  desired  size, 


but  if  less  than  21  feet  wide,  it  will  be  found  incon¬ 
veniently  narrow.  The  upper  floors,  and  the  roof, 
should  be  made  high,— at  least  9  feet— that  it  may 
be  airy.  The  upper  floor,  shown  at  fig.  1,  contains 
bins  a,  a,  for  the  storage  of  apples,  and  to  hold  the 
pomace,  6,  6,  for  12  to  24  hours,  for  mellowing  and 
coloring;  a  grinding  mill,  c,  and  a  trap,  d,  with 
shoot  leading  to  the  press  below.  A  wide  door 
should  be  made  at  both  ends,  and  a  window  in  each 
bent  upon  either  side,  with  slatted  shutters,  for 
ventilation  and  shade.  The  lower  floor, 
fig.  2,  contains  the  press,  D,  and  frames, 

A’,  to  hold  the  barrels.  These  frames, 
or  skids,  consist  of  parallel  timbers, 
fastened  together  by  cross  pieces  mor¬ 
tised  or  dovetailed  into  them,  and  raised 
18  or  24  inches  above  the  floor,  by  short 
posts,  or  legs.  A  second  tier  may  be 
built  up  above  the  lower  one,  and  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  feet  in  the  rear,  so 
that  the  cider  may  be  readily  drawn  from 
the  upper  into  the  lower  barrels.  The 
bins  for  the  apples  should  be  made  of 
open  slat  work,  and  the  bottom  raised  a 
few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  sloping 
from  back  to  front.  Then  the  apples 
gravitate  to  the  front  and  lower  side, 
rendering  the  emptying  of  the  bin  an  easy 
matter.  This  form  of  bin  also  prevents  the  heating 
of  the  apples,  and  keeps  them  in  the  best  condition. 


fact  is  recognized  in  ad  well  regulated  dairies,  and 
especially  in  those  where  high-priced  butter  is  made. 
Successful  dairymen  state  tiiat  the  gain  in  the 
price  obtained  for  their  products  by  the  use  of 
ice,  many  times  repays  the  cost ;  and  in  preserving 
meats,  etc.,  its  worth  is  to  be  estimated  by  comput¬ 
ing  the  total  value  of  the  things  kept  from  spoiling. 
Numerous  plans  of  substantial  ice-houses  may  be 
found  in  the  fall  and  winter  numbers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  of  past  years.  Figure  3,  illustrates 
an  ice-house  that  can  be  quickly  erected  at  a  very 
slight  outlay  for  materials,  and  at  the  cost  of  only 
a  few  hours’  labor.  The  size  is  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  planks  or  boards  to  be  used. 
Nine  posts,  rough,  sawed,  or  hewn,  of  suitable 
hight  are  provided,  and  two  put  up  at  each  corner, 
as  in  figure  2,  resting  upon  a  block  of  wood  or  a 
stone,  or  set  in  the  ground.  At  one  side  of  the 
front,  the  ninth  post  is  placed,  to  serve  as  one  side 
of  the  door;  the  bottom  planks  all  around,  are 
nailed  to  the  posts,  which  may  be  more  firmly 
secured  in  place  by  cleats  connecting  those  at  each 
corner ;  the  front  posts  are  a  foot  or  so  longer  than 
the  others,  to  permit  of  a  shed  roof.  A  plate  of 
light  scantling  secures  the  tops  in  place.  Now  it 
is  ready  for  the  ice.  First,  put  on  the  ground  a 
layer  of  sawdust,  shavings,  or  cut  hay,  so  that  it 
will  be  at  least  six  inches  deep,  when  firmly  packed 
down.  Then  put  in  the  first  tier  of  ice,  keeping  the 
blocks  a  foot  away  from  the  plank  wall ;  fill  the 
space  solidly  with  the  saw-dust  or  other  packing 
material  (a.  fig.  2) ;  then  the  second  tier  of  ice  ; 
next,  put  in  position  more  planks,  and  so  on,  until 
the  house  is  filled  ;  storing  the  ice,  and  carrying  up 
the  wall  together,  and  filling  in  between  with  saw¬ 


lee. 

Every  year  the  use  of  ice  on  the  farm  increases  ; 
and  it  is  surprising,  with  all  that  has  been  said  and 
published  on  the  subject,  that  every  farmer  in  the 
land  has  not  some  means  of  keeping  a  store  of  ice 
for  summer  use.  Ice  is  not  merely  a  luxury,  but  it 
becomes  a  necessity  so  soon  as  its  value  is  known 


Fig.  2. — CIDER  HOUSE — LOWER  FLOOR. 

by  experience.  As  with  many  others  of  nature’s 
gifts,  however,  its  very  abundance  causes  it 
to  be  disregarded  ;  and  this  mine  of  usefulness 
is  formed  once  a  year,  perhaps  almost  at  the 
farm-house  door,  and  is  allowed  to  pass  away 
in  spring  un worked,  save  by  not  more  than  one 
farmer  in  ten.  Ice  in  the  dairy  is  next  to  indis¬ 
pensable,  for  holding  milk  at  a  proper  temperature, 
and  for  use  in  working  and  keeping  butter.  This 


Fig.  1. — ICE-HOUSE  AT  DONALD  G.  MITCHELL’S. 

dust,  etc.,  as  the  work  progresses.  The  planks  need 
only  be  slightly  nailed,  to  keep  them  up  when  the 
ice  is  removed,  as  they  will  be  held  in  position  by 
the  posts  without,  and  the  pressure  from  within.  A 
door  (&,)  is  made  by  simply  using  two  lengths  of 
plank  on  the  front  side,  as  indicated  by  the  posts 
in  fig.  2.  When  the  house  is 
full,  a  thick  layer  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  material  is  also  put  on 
top  of  the  ice.  Drainage  is 
secured  by  placing  the  struc¬ 
ture  on  sloping  ground.  A 
roof  of  slabs,  a  thatch,  or  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  out  rain,  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  With  a  little  care  and 
taste  in  the  construction,  this 
may  be  made  quite  pleasing 
in  appearance — as  by  the  use 
of  unhewn  cedar  posts,  and 
making  the  slabs  of  the  roof 
of  even  length,  and  to  project 
at  the  caves  considerably. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  ice-house 
seen  on  the  place  of  Donald 
G.  Mitchell,  made  picturesque 
by  a  roof  and  ends  of  rough 
slabs.  The  main  part  of  the 
ice-room  is  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  may  be 
constructed  of  stones  or  timber.  An  ice-house  like 
those  suggested  here,  or  even  one  of  greater  pre¬ 
tensions,  may  have  its  appearance  improved  by  the 
free  use  of  climbing  vines  ;  these  answer  not  only 
as  an  embellishment,  but  serve  a  useful  end  in 
breaking  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  keeping 


the  building  much  cooler  than  it  would  be  under 
full  exposure.  It  costs  no  more  to  make  the  smaller 
farm  buildings  tasteful  and  picturesque  in  appear¬ 
ance,  than  to  have  them  look  ugly  and  cheap. 


Farmers’  Clubs. 

Make  TJse  of  the  Knowledge  of  "Sour  Neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  season  of  fairs  has  passed,  and  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  Farmers  who  have  attended 
have  gained  much  in  knowledge  of  the  method® 


Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  FIGURE  3. 

and  experience  of  others.  Premiums  won  are  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  system 
which  produced  the  winning  articles.  Failure  to 
win  should  teach  us  how  to  improve  our  practice,, 
that  we  may  obtain  better  results.  Many  have 
found  personal  contact  and  conversation  with  others 
to  be  one  of  the  best  features  of  these  exhibitions. 
And  it  is  ttiis  phase  of  the  fairs  that  may  and  should 
be  extended  through  the  winter  by  means  of  farm¬ 
ers’  clubs.  A  large  number  is  not  essential  to  the 
success  of  such  an  organization  ;  nor  even  is  an 
elaborate  constitution  necessary.  A  half  dozen  in¬ 
terested  men  meeting  once  a  week  at  each  others" 
houses,  to  talk  over  farm  matters,  will  derive  much 
good  from  the  association.  Of  course,  the  larger 
the  number  participating  in  the  discussions,  the 
more  valuable  will  be  the  results,  and  as  many  as 
possible  should  be  induced  to  join.  From  a  half 
dozen  upward,  the  simpler  the  organization  the 
better.  Where  there  are  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
much  time  will  be  wasted  in  amending  and  tinker¬ 
ing  them.  An  assemblage  of  farmers  needs  only 
the  rules  of  common  courtesy  to  govern  it.  We 
once  heard  Agassiz  say:  “  Why  all  this  talk  about 
by-laws,  a  company  of  gentlemen  need  no  by-laws."' 
A  large  association  will  of  course  need  some  rules, 
but  the  fewer  and  simpler  these  are,  the  better.  A 
good  way  is,  to  have  the  host  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting  at  his  house  ;  it  should  also  be  agreed  upon 


Fig.  3. — CHEAP  AND  PICTURESQUE  ICE-nOUSE. 


at  each  meeting,  what  is  to  be  the  question  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  next,  and  the  place  appointed.  Thera 
let  the  talks  be  quite  informal,  with  no  special  lead¬ 
ers,  each  putting  in  his  word  according  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  as  opportunity  may  offer,  guided  as  to 
time,  however,  and  lead  on  by  the  chairman. 
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This  small  beginning  may  lead  to  a  large  organi¬ 
sation  ;  requiring  by-laws  and  regular  officers,  and 
meeting  in  a  hall.  But  the  first  will  teach  how  to 
manage  the  more  cumbersome  affair.  The  social 
element  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  any  ease  ;  for  the 
sons,  and  wives,  and  daughters  will  enjoy,  and  add 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  meetings.  It  is  this  feature 
which  makes  the  Grange  the  success  it  is,  in  some 
localities,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  success¬ 
ful  farmers’  clubs  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Where  means  and  numbers  permit,  it  is  a  very 
wise  plan  to  have  a  library,  which,  if  no  hall  is  held 
by  the  society,  can  be  in  charge  of  the  village  post¬ 
master.  Fifty  dollars,  or  even  less,  will  purchase  a 
nucleus  for  a  good  library,  which  would  add  in¬ 
terest  and  give  more  permanency  to  the  club.  It  is 
well  to  exhibit  at  the  meetings  specimens  of  farm 
products,  for  comparison  and  criticism.  Oftentimes 
one  can  learn  more  by  the  intelligent  comparison  of 
specimens  produced  by  different  methods  of  prac¬ 
tice,  accompanied  by  statements  of  yield  and  cul¬ 
ture,  than  by  hours  of  discussion.  No  occasion  is 
more  favorable  for  this  than  these  small  meetings 
where  there  is  not  much  else  to  distract  attention. 

The  large  numberof  farmers’  clubs  which  we  hear 
of  as  being  organized,  as  well  as  the  Grange  move¬ 
ment,  is  evidence  that  farmers  are  growing  in  the 
idea  of  association  as  a  means  of  advancement  and 
profit — a  fact  which  commerce  and  the  trades  have 
long  held  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  success.  The 
isolation  of  farmers  renders  it  of  even  more  im¬ 
portance  that  they  should  associate  for  mutual 
strength  and  instruction,  than  for  the  people  of 
towns.  Farmers  should  club  together  if  for  no 
higher  motive  than  mutual  protection  against  the 
various  imposters  and  swindlers  that  too  often  find 
them  an  easy  prey.  A  farmer  who  feels  that  his 
neighbors  will  make  common  cause  with  him  in 
such  cases  can  more  effectively  resist  the  demands 
of  sharpers  than  when  alone  and  unaided.  But,  be- 
jyond  and  above  this,  such  organization  and  co¬ 
operation  gives  impetus  to  thought,  diffuses  intel¬ 
ligence,  creates  ambition  to  excel  in  farm  practice, 
adds  more  of  interest  to  the  calling,  makes  it  really 
higher  and  nobler,  and  finally  results  in  greater  suc¬ 
cess, larger  crops  aud  subsequent  profits, greaterhap 
piness,  and  develops  and  strengthens  in  the  young 
their  natural  love  for  the  farm  and  the  country. 


Cider  Vinegar. 

The  vinegar  that  we  daily  use  is,  or  should  be,  a 
weak  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
much  diluted  strong  acids,  such  as  the  sulphuric 
(oil  of  vitriol),  have  been  sold  as  a  substitute  for 
vinegar,  on  account  of  greater  cheapness.  Though 
we  have  never  seen  any  of  this  false  vinegar,  the 
examinations  by  ’’Boards  of  Health”  leave  no 
■doubt  that  it  occurs,  and  consumers  should  be  on 
their  guard  against  it.  Vinegar  being  acetic  acid, 
the  only  practicable  method  of  preparing  this  out¬ 
side  of  chemical  laboratories,  is  from  alcohol  in 
some  form.  By  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  upon  alcohol,  that,  compound  is  broken  up,  and 
a  new  one — acetic  acid,  results.  All  our  vinegar 
making  has  for  its  object  the  free  exposure  of 
some  weak  alcoholic  liquid  to  the  air.  The  source 
©f  alcohol  is  sugar,  and  whether  we  use  the  juice 
©f  apples,  grapes,  or  watermelons,  or  maple  sap, 
whether  molasses  and  water,  or  other  sugary  liquid, 
the  changes  are :  first,,  the  formation  of  alcohol 
from  the  sugar  in  these  liquids,  and  next,  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  alcohol  into  vinegar.  In  one  method 
©f  making  vinegar,  alcohol,  in  the  cheap  form  of 
whiskey,  and  largely  diluted,  is  the  material  used. 
Whatever  sugary  or  alcoholic  liquid  is  employed  in¬ 
vinegarmaking,  the  product,  so  far  as  the  sourness 
— the  acetic  acid — goes,  is  exactly  the  same  in  all.  If 
.alcohol  (in  the  form  of  whiskey)  and  water  are  used, 
the  vinegar  will  be  nearly  colorless,  and  of  a  pure 
sour  taste ;  if  the  sugar  in  apples  (cider)  is  used, 
the  vinegar,  besides  being  sour,  has  an  aromatic 
quality,  or  fragrance,  belonging  to  the  apples,  and 
will  also  be  colored,  while  that  from  wine  and  from 
molasses  each  has  a  different  but  peculiar  flavor. 
The  domestic  use  of  vinegar  is  for  two  purposes : 
to  preserve  vegetable  substances — pickles — and  as  a 


condiment  to  eat  upon  various  kinds  of  food  at  the 
table.  For  pickles  the  chief  requisite  is  a  proper 
strength,  and  though  a  high-flavored  vinegar  will 
make  better  pickles,  its  color  is  an  objection,  and 
many  persons,  for  the  sake  of  the  looks,  purchase 
for  their  pickles  colorless  whiskey  vinegar,  under 
the  name  of  “White  Wine  Vinegar,”  sacrificing 
quality  to  appearance.  Whiskey  vinegar  is  just  as 
wholesome  as  any  other,  but  is  quite  without  the 
peculiar  aroma  of  cider  vinegar,  which  all  who  are 
good  judges  of  such  matters  prefer  for  table  use. 
To  convert  any  sugary  or  alcoholic  liquid  into  vine¬ 
gar,  this  liquid  must  contain  sufficient  alcohol,  or 
sufficient  sugar  to  make  the  required  alcohol  which 


is  to  be  converted  into  vinegar.  No  process  of  man¬ 
ufacture  will  make  vinegar  out  of  a  liquid  that 
does  not  at  the  outset  contain  the  materials  to  make 
it  from,  either  in  the  form  of  alcohol  or  sugar.  Our 
present  purpose  is  with  Cider  Vinegar,  and  though 
apples  vary  greatly  in  the  richness  of  their  juice, 
even  common  fruit  contains  enough  sugar — though 
disguised  by  the  acids  in  the  apples— to  make  vine¬ 
gar  sufficiently  strong  for  family  use,  while  the 
best  apples  are  so  rich  that  the  resulting  vinegar 
will  be  unpleasantly  strong,  and  may  be  properly 
diluted  before  using.  The  ordinary  method  of 
making  vinegar  is  to  put  the  cider  into  casks,  open 
at,  the  bung,  and  leave  it  until  the  change  takes 
place  spontaneously,  which  may  be  one  or  two  years, 
or  even  a  longer  time,  according  to  its  strength 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  exposed. 

The  conversion  into  vinegar  may  be  greatly  has¬ 
tened  by  increasing  the  exposure  of  the  cider  or 
other  liquid  as  thoroughly  as  possible  to  the  air. 
One  method  of  effecting  this,  and  which  was  pat¬ 
ented  a  few  years  ago,  was  to  pass  continuous 
streams  of  fine  bubbles  of  air  through  the  liquid 
by  means  of  a  force-pump.  Another  method  is  to 
allow  the  cider  or  other  liquid  to  slowly  trickle  over 
a  series  of  inclined  shelves  inclosed  in  a  box  or 
closet ;  an  apparatus  on  this  principle  has  been 
patented.  Another  method  is  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  pass  slowly  over  shavings  packed  in  a  vat  or 
cask,  in  which  are  holes  near  the  bottom  to  allow 
an  upward  current  of  air;  beech-wood  shavings  are 
preferred,  as  they  impart  no  flavor;  maple  is  next 
best.  What  is  sold  for  “White-wine  Vinegar  ”  is 
made  with  whiskey,  water,  and  some  old  vinegar 
as  a  ferment,  passed  through  such  a  “  graduator  ” 
as  it  is  called.  This  process,  which  is  only  profita¬ 
ble  on  a  large  scale,  is  too  full  of  details  to  give 
here,  but  the  same  principle  may  be  used  to  great¬ 
ly  aid  in  converting  cider  into  vinegar.  A  cask  has 
a  row  of  inch  holes  bored  near  the  bottom,  these 
should  be  made  with  a  downward  slant,  there  should 
also  be  several  holes  in  the  bottom.  The  cask  is 
set  upon  a  board  channeled  with  grooves  to  con¬ 
vey  the  liquid  to  a  pail  or  other  vessel,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  Shavings  of  beech  or  maple  arc 
made  with  a  double-ironed  plane,  so  set  that  they 
will  be  rather  thick,  and  have  a  strong  curl  ;  in  the 
absence  of  these  woods,  corn-cobs  may  be  used ; 
either  shavings  or  cobs  should  be  well  washed, 
dried,  and  soaked  in  strong  vinegar.  The  cask 
(the  head  being  removed)  is  filled  with  shavings, 
placed  in  closely,  but  not  crushed ;  or  cobs  laid  in 


regularly, each  layer  crossing  the  last,  filling  the  cask 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top.  A  tub  of  suitable 
size  for  the  top  of  the  cask  has  a  number  of  holes 
bored  in  the  bottom,  through  which  the  cider  will 
trickle  slowly ;  if  too  small,  these  holes  will  clog 
up  from  the  swelling  of  the  wood,  or  from  impuri¬ 
ties  in  the  cider,  and  it  is  better  to  make  them  with 
a  large  gimlet,  and  partially  stop  them  with  sticks 
whittled  to  fit  irregularly,  to  allow  the  cider  to  pass, 
orpieces  of  lamp-wick,  with  a  knot  in  the  end,  may 
be  drawn  through  them  ;  any  contrivance  that  will 
allow  of  a  slow  trickling  will  answer.  The  tub 
should  not  fit  the  top  of  the  cask  closely,  as  there 
must  be  a  space  for  a  current  of  air.  Cider  being 
placed  in  the  tub,  will  fall  slowly  upon  the  shavings 
or  cobs,  spread  over  them,  and  expose  a  great  sur¬ 
face  to  the  air  ;  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  upon  the  cider  causes  heat,  and  the  air 
will  rise,  thus  starting  a  current,  fresh  air  passing 
in  through  the  holes  below,  to  replace  that  which 
passes  out  between  the  tub  and  the  edge  of  the 
cask.  By  passing  cider  successively  through  the 
cask,  or  through  a  series  of  three  or  four  of  them, 
it  will  soon  be  converted  into  good  vinegar.  The 
chief  use  of  this  “graduator  ”  is  to  aid  in  vinegar 
making,  rather  than  for  making  it  solely  by  its  use. 
The  vinegar  house  should  be  heated  by  a  furnace 
or  stove  to  75°  ;  the  casks  or  barrels  must  not  be 
filled  within  several  inches,  in  order  to  allow  a  wide 
surface  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  ;  in  regular  estab¬ 
lishments,  where  there  is  old  vinegar,  a  few  gallons 
are  added  to  each  cask  of  cider.  Heat  being  kept 
up  and  regular,  and  proper  ventilation  provided, 
the  vinegar  will  “  make  itself,”  but  from  some  un¬ 
explained  cause,  some  casks  of  cider  will  be  slow 
to  undergo  the  change,  or  as  vinegar  makers  say, 
are  “lazy.”  The  “graduator”  is  used  for  these 
lazy  casks,  the  cider  being  passed  through  it,  will 
get  a  start,  and  afterwards  go  on  without  trouble. 


Composts. 


A  mass  of  green  manure  and  refuse  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  arc  piled  in  a  heap,  and  shoveled  over  several 
times  in  order  to  mix  the  various  substances ;  to 
pulverize  the  coarse  lumps,  and  especially  to  check 
and  prevent  overheating.  Green  stable-manure 
contains  little  or  no  plant-food,  that  is  to  say,  the 
elements  of  plant-food  contained  in  it  arc  not  in  a 
form  at  once  available  to  plants,  either  chemically 
or  mechanically.  When  put  into  a  compost  heap, 
however,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  permeates  the  mass, 
and,  by  aid  of  moisture,  causes  decomposition, 
which  destroys  the  structure  of  the  bits  of  straw 
and  undigested  fodder,  and  changes  the  coarse  ma¬ 
terial  into  a  fine  mechanical  condition,  and  also 
changes  it  chemically,  so  that  its  plant-food  is 
readily  available  to  crops.  The  same  changes  oc¬ 
cur  when  green  manure  is  applied  to  a  light  porous 
soil,  in  which  air  has  free  circulation ;  while  in 
a  heavy,  compact  soil,  it  decomposes  but  slowly. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  at  this  time  as  to 
the  economy  of  composting  manures.  Either  side 
would  see  that  the  other  was  right,  if  both  could 
look  over  the  boundary  fences  of  their  farms,  and 
note  the  different  effect  of  manures  in  varying 
soils.  The  sandy-land  farmer  finds  that  green  ma¬ 
nure  acts  so  quickly,  that  composting  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  scarcely  perceptible  increase  in  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  manure  ;  while  with  the  clay-land 
farmer,  green  manure  is  so  much  slower  of  action 
than  a  well-rotted  compost,  that  the  labor  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  latter,  gives  a  handsome  return  in  the 
luxuriance  of  the  growing  crops  and  more  abun¬ 
dant  harvest.  The  discussion  is  but  the  old  story 
of  the  shield  with  two  sides.  There  is,  however, 
Too  Much  Labor 

expended  on  composts.  The  repeated  turnings  of 
the  heap  with  fork  and  shovel,  are  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing  and  pulverizing  to  prevent  overheating. 
Now  “heating”  is  only  rapid  oxidation,  and  to 
check  it,  we  have  but  to  control  the  admission  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  interior  of  the  mass  ; 
this  may  be  done  by  compacting  the  surface  of  the 
heap  with  the  shovel  or  feet,  and  covering  it  with 
a  thin  layer  of  earth,  also  patted  down  firmly  with 
the  shovel.  Then,  there  will  be  a  slow  decompo- 
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sition,  with  110  “  fire-fauging,”  which  will  change 
■crude  material  into  plant-food,  and  cause  the  coarse 
portions  to  rot  and  fall  to  pieces.  The  opening 
and  turning  of  the  heap  checks  the  heating  only 
for  the  moment,  while  it  gives  free  access  to  the 
air,  and  results  in  even  more  rapid  oxidation  and 
“  heating  ”  than  before.  Aside  from  once  or  twice 
turning,  to  thoroughly  mix  the  contents  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  heap — if  only  clear  stable  manure  is  used,  no 
mixing  is  necessary— all  labor  spent  in  working 
over  a  compost  heap  is  wasted.  We  have  proved 
this  by  experience,  and  when  the  cost  of  labor  in 
making  compost,  by  the  old  method,  is  $2,  if  not 
more,  per  cord,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

-  ffv 

Hoisting  Apparatus. 

Several  enquiries  are  made  for  a  hoisting  appara¬ 
tus  for  barns,  stables,  and  granaries.  The  one  here 
described  may  be  easily 
made  and  readily  affix¬ 
ed  to  the  frame.  Two 
posts,  six  or  eight  feet 
apart,  are  fitted  to  the 
timbers  of  the  top  floor 
and  upper  beams.  A 
wheel  is  made  of  three 
thicknesses  of  one-inch 
boards  bolted  together; 
the  outer  ones  extend¬ 
ing  li  inch  beyond  the 
inside  piece,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  groove  for  the 
rope  to  run  in.  The 
edges  of  the  groove 
are  beveled  off,  so 
that  the  rope  will 
neither  be  pinched,  nor  rise,  and  be  thrown  off,  but 
will  work  easily  in  it.  An  axle  is  framed  into  the 
wheel,  and  a  flange  fitted  to  its  end,  to  keep  the 
hoisting  rope  in  place.  At  each  end  of  the  axle  are 
wring  gudgeons  which  work  in  boxes  bolted  to  the 
posts,  as  shown  at  fig.  1. 

On  the  post  are  a  pair 
of  round  blocks  tinn¬ 
ing  upon  pins,  to  hold 
the  wheel-rope  when  it 
is  desired  to  suspend  a 
weight  upon  the  hoist¬ 
ing  rope  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  The  rope  being 
placed  between  the 
blocks,  they  pinch  and 
hold  it  as  they  are 
drawn  together.  The 
pulley  wheel  should  be 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  axle  8  inches  ;  this 
will  give  one  man 
twelve  times  his  natural 
lifting  power.  Where 
enlarge  the  wheel  and  decrease  the  axle,  or 
either  may  be  done  with  a  proportionate  gain.  At 
fig.  2  is  a  side  view  of  the  hoist  with  the  “  cat-head  ” 
over  the  door  outside,  for  the  rope  to  pass  over. 


Physicians  as  Veterinarians. 


A  student  in  his  last  year  at  the  medical  school 
endorses  the  course  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
in  advocating  the  introduction  of  veterinary  studies 
into  medical  schools,  and  of  physicians  treating 
dumb  animals  as  well  as  men.  He  writes  :  “  You 
speak  of  the  1  false  pride  of  the  doctors.’  That 
may  be  the  case  with  some,  but  the  difficulty  often 
lies  with  public  opinion.  There  are  plenty  of 
tender  hearted  physicians,  who  possess  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  would  take  pleasure  in 
giving  relief  publicly  to  suffering  animals  ;  but 
I  know  of  cases  where  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  treat  them  on  the  sly,  the  owners  promising 
secrecy.  I  am  a  medical  student  in  my  last  Col¬ 
lege  year,  having  a  knowledge  of  comparative  as 
well  as  general  anatomy,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  commoner  diseases  among  domestic  animals. 


This  summer  I  undertook  the  treatment  of  several 
horses  and  was  quite  successful.  For  this  I  was 
censured  by  half  the  old  ladies,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  men.  As  a  student  in  his  last  year  I  am 
allowed  to  practice,  and  have  had  many  cases,  and 
some  admit  having  received  benefit  from  my  treat¬ 
ment.  Yet  the  influence  of  their  acquaintances 
was  so  great,  that  I  was  discharged  by  them  be¬ 
cause  I  dared  to  give  relief  to  a  suffering  brute. 
In  fact  many  would  hurt  me  all  they  could,  saying, 
‘  He’s  only  a  horse  doctor.  ’  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
physicians  fight  shy  of  such  criticism  ?  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  if  the  public  would  consider 
it  honorable  for  a  physician  to  relieve  suffering 
anywhere  that  life  exists,  that  the  Medical  Colleges 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  up  more  of  the  diseases 
of  the  brute  and  their  treatment.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to,  if  possible,  practice  on  man  or  beast,  giving 
relief  wherever  pain  is  found,  pay  or  no  pay.” 

[There  are  “horse  doctors”  and  horse  doctors; 
or  the  line  is  now  drawn  between  “  horse  doctors  ” 
and  veterinarians.  If  a  calling  is  not  respected,  it 
is  because  of  the  men  who  fill  its  ranks,  and  occupy 
its  offices.  We  know  of  veterinarians  who  are  as 
much  respected  as  any  physician  in  their  town  or 
city,  and  of  those  who  practice  upon  all  kinds  of 
animals,  both  human  and  brute,  without  detriment 
to  their  standing.  If  physicians  are  thoroughly 
educated  in,  and  fitted  to  practice,  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine,  there  is  little  danger  that  public  opinion  will 
be  long  against  them.  They  have  only  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  their  course,  and  show  their  ability  and  re¬ 
spectability,  in  order  to  be  respected,  and  to  have 
all  the  work  they  can  accomplish.— Eds.] 


Success  in  Breeding’. 

BY  CHAS.  r.  LY3IAX,  V.  S. 

Breeding  from  unsound  stock,  especially  horses, 
is  a  serious,  yet  common  mistake  of  farmers.  No 
rule  is  better  established,  than  hereditary  transmis¬ 
sion  of  qualities  ;  and  this  does  not  mean  that  actual 
disease  is  communicated,  but  merely  that  such  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  constitution,  or  form,  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  as  renders  the 
offspring  extremely  liable  to  the  same  diseases  as 
their  parents,  whenever  they  arc  exposed  to  suitable 
exciting  cases.  No  one  would,  of  course,  believe 
in  the  transmission  of  a  deformity  from  an  acci¬ 
dent,  as  a  broken  limb,  or  a  dislocated  joint.  But, 
in  considering  the  purchase  of  a  breeding  mare,  or 
the  use  of  a  certain  stallion,  be  careful  of  what  is 
admitted  into  the  list  of  accidents;  do  not  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  the  assertion  that  this  spavin,  ring¬ 
bone,  curb,  heaves,  or  roaring,  occurred  from  a 
wrench,  strain,  or  fall,  violent  or  sudden  over-exer¬ 
tion,  for  which  the  animal  is  not  to  be  blamed. 
Trust  invariably  to  the  mare,  or  stallion,  that  goes 
through  her  or  his  work,  at  all  ages,  sound,  and 
turns  up  sound  at  the  last.  Such  can  speak  for 
themselves,  and  need  no  apologies  for  this  or  that 
ailment.  Some  diseases  are  so  trivial,  that  they 
need  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  but  many 
others  are  so  serious  that  they  should  never  be 
overlooked.  Broken  wind,  ringbone,  navicular  dis¬ 
ease,  curb,  spavin,  and  scrofulous  diseases  of  the 
joints  (found  especially  in  cattle),  periodic  ophthal¬ 
mia,  cataracts,  etc.,  are  so  important,  and  so  decid¬ 
edly  hereditary,  that  they  should  always  be  consider¬ 
ed,  unless  known  circumstances  tend  to  mitigate 
the  general  rule.  Temper  should  always  receive 
special  attention  :  a  fractious,  fretful,  dogged,  or 
vicious  disposition  is  60  vexatious  as  to  be  a  great 
drawback  on  both  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
the  animal  No  consideration  should  induce  any 
one  to  breed  from  an  animal  with  a  “  soft  ”  consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  there  should  always  be  plenty  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  size  to  suit  the  purposes  for  which  the 
progeny  may  be  designed.  Choose  animals  of  a 
medium  age  to  breed  from,  as  they  generally  pro¬ 
duce  more  vigorous,  healthy,  and  thriving  offspring 
than  the  very  young  or  the  very  old,  though  there 
are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
It  is  claimed  by  many,  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  prejudice,  in  some  quarters,  against  in-and- 
in  breeding.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  plainly 


established,  that  within  certain  limits,  this  plan  ia 
highly  advantageous,  when  the  stock  is  of  the  right 
sort.  Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is 
no  other  way  in  which  the  perfections  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  strain  can  be  so  certainly  retained  as  by  re¬ 
turning  frequently  to  the  original  blood.  When 
out-and-out  crossing  is  strictly  followed,  the  tenth 
generation  contains  only  ‘/iimth  of  the  original 
stock  ;  shown  in  tabular  form  as  follows  : 


1st. 
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The  practical  results,  of  course,  will  not  always 
follow  this  arithmetic,  because  some  certain  horse 
may  stamp  his  form  so  completely  on  his  offspring, 
that  it  will  not  be  easily  gotten  rid  of  ;  but  still  it 
will  run  out  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  more 
complete  and  violent  the  cross,  the  sooner  will  the 
peculiarity  disappear,  and  it  can  only  be  retained 
by  frequent  returns  to  the  same  blood.  By  bearing 
these  few  facts  in  mind,  and  acting  upon  them  with 
judgment,  the  breeder  can  reap  all  the  advantages 
of  good  stock,  without  running  in-and-in  so  con¬ 
stantly  as  to  hazard  the  deterioration  of  his  ani¬ 
mals;  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  any  special 
defect,  he  will  be  able  to  breed  it  out.  In  short, 
this  just  amounts  to  the  fact  that  “like  begets 
like”- — shown  plainly  when  looked  at  in  a  more 
marked  degree— as,  who  would  expect  a  Short¬ 
horn  calf  by  an  Alderney  bull  from  an  Alderney  cow  ? 
and  this  is  no  more  absurd  than  to  expect  a  first- 
class  foal  from  inferior  parents.  Again,  the  fault 
of  looking  to  pedigree  alone,  has  caused  much  dis¬ 
aster  amongst  breeders ;  good  blood  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  is  not  soundness  and  perfection  of 
form,  and  does  not  supply  their  place.  Never 
breed  from  an  unsound,  or  ungainly  animal,  think¬ 
ing  that  £>er/i ops  he  will  “  throw  back  ”  to  his  sire, 
grand-dam,  half  sister,  or  some  other  renowned 
relative  of  the  past.  By  all  means  keep  to  the 
good  blood,  but  select  its  best  specimens,  for  this 
alone  will  give  success,  or  history  falsifies  herself. 


A  Cure  for  Choking  or  Bloat  in  Cattle. 

When  cattle  are  bloated  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  gas  in  the  stomach,  from  eating 
greedily  of  wet  grass  or  clover,  or  they  get  choked 
by  the  lodgement  in  the  gullet  of  an  apple,  a  small 
turnip,  or  other  obsatele,  some  mode  of  immediate 
relief  should  be  applied.  An  effective  means  is  to 
insert  a  round  billet  of  wood  between  the  jaws, 
fastening  it  by  cords  to  the  horns  or  aronud  the 


GAG  TO  CURE  BLOAT  OR  CHOKING. 


head.  The  billet  should  be  large  enough  to  force 
the  mouth  wide  open,  and  cause  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  cow  to  rid  herself  of  the  incumberance.  In 
these  efforts,  during  which  the  cow  will  raise  her 
head,  much  of  the  gas  will  be  discharged,  or  the 
obstacle  in  the  throat  will  pass  downwards.  Vig¬ 
orous  and  continued  pressing  of  the  abdomen  with 
the  hands  will  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  gas. 


more  power  is  required, 
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“Pampas  Rice.”— Drooping  Sorghum, 

Seeds  of  a  grain  under  the  name  of  “  Pampas 
Rice"  have  beeu  offered  for  the  last  two  years  in 
such  papers  as  would  admit  the  advertisement. 
Small  towns  in  Tennessee  were  headquarters  for 
Durra  Corn  (Sorghum  vulgare),  offered  as  “Ivory 
Wheat,”  and  by  other  tempting  names,  while  “Pam- 
pasRice  ”  had  a  town  in  Michigan  forits  “head  cen¬ 
ter,”  where  this  remarkable  grain  rested  on  its  way 
from  the  Pampas  of  South  America  to  take  a  fresh 
start  among  the  farmers  of  North  America.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  description  and  very  poor  engraving- 
accompanying  the  announcement  of  “Pampas 
Rice,”  we  supposed  it  might  be  a  variety  of  Sor¬ 
ghum  vulgare  or  “Durra  Corn,”  and  in  an  article 
on  that  grain  in  February,  1877,  we  stated  that  such 
was  our  opinion,  though  we  had  not  seen 
the  plaut,  or  a  flower-cluster — uothiug  but 
the  grain.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hilgard,  of  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  tested  this  “Pampas  Rice” 
on  the  soil  of  New  Jersey,  and  supplied  us 
with  abundant  specimens  in  all  stages  of 
development.  An  examination  shows  this 
“Rice”  to  be  the  “ Drooping  Sorghum,” 

Sorghum  ternuum,  which  differs  from  the 
common  Sorghum,  S.  vulgare,  in  two  not 
very  important  respects  :  the  top  of  the 
6talk,  as  the  flower-cluster  develops,  bends 
over  in  a  regular  curve,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  invert  the  cluster  and  make  its  top 
point  directly  downwards,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  This  curving  is  not  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  head,  or  cluster,  as  it  occurs 
long  before  the  grain  begins  to  fill — even 
while  the  plant  is  in  flower.  The  other 
difference  from  the  Common  Sorghum,  is 
in  the  length  of  the  stalk  to  the  male  flow¬ 
er.  Neither  of  these  points  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  a  species  upon,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  forms  of 
the  same.  Indeed,  Trinius,  some  50  years 
ago,  though  he  described  these  and  the 
Sugar  Sorghum  as  distinct  species  (Trinius, 
'‘Andropogineorum  Genera  et  Species"),  says 
that  they  appear  to  be  all  forms  of  one. 

The  stalk  in  “Drooping  Sorghum  ”  grows 
about  seven  feet  high,  and  as  it  has 
abundant  foliage  of  a  grayish  green  color, 
a  field  of  it  presents  a  striking  appearance. 

With  the  exception  of  its  inverted  posi¬ 
tion,  the  cluster  in  flower,  and  when  ripe, 
is  like  that  of  Durra,  and  the  grain  appears 
to  be  identical.  With  the  other  Sorghums, 
this  appears  to  be  known  only  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  state  ;  as  they  all  contribute  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  native  population  of 
the  East  ludies  and  Africa,  they  probably 
originated  in  one  or  the  other  of  those 
countries.  As  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  grain  or  the  sale  of  its  seeds,  but 
we  most  earnestly  protest  against  selling 
it  under  a  false  name,  indeed  doubly  false, 
as  the  plant  is  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
a  native  of  the  plains  of  South  America,  nor  is  it 
a  “  Rice,”  or  anything  like  a  rice,  and  to  sell  it  as 
such  is  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences.  The 
correspondent  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
specimens  asks,  “  What  is  ‘  Guinea  Corn  ?  ’  1  have 
wondered  whether  this  could  be  the  same  under 
another  name.  *  *  *  That  was  introduced  here 
60  or  70  years  ago.”— According  to  Darlington,  the 
“Guinea  Corn”  was  precisely  this  “Drooping  Sor¬ 
ghum,”  and  not  the  erect  kind.  As  to  whether 
there  is  any  place  in  our  agriculture  for  any  Sor¬ 
ghum  as  a  grain  crop,  we  much  doubt.  The  clus¬ 
ters,  with  their  great  numbers  of  small  grains,  have 
the  appearance  of  being  very  productive,  but  we 
doubt  if  a  given  area  of  this  would  yield  as  great  a 
weight  of  grain  as  the  same  in  Indian  Corn.  There 
is  little  probability  that  the  grain  of  Sorghum  will 
ever  come  into  use  with  us  as  an  article  of  food, 
save  as  a  rarity  or  curiosity.  Like  rice,  it  can  be 
prepared  for  eating  without  grinding— hence  is 
suited  to  semi-civilized  or  barbarous  nations.  The 
whole  grain  is  boiled  or  roasted,  and  by  some  tribes 


eaten  raw.  We  are  unable  to  find  an  analysis  of 
the  grain,  but  feel  sure,  from  its  appearance,  that 
it  contains  a  much  smaller  amount  of  nutritive 
principles  than  wheat  or  others  of  our  food  grain. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  it  has  not  obtained  a  foothold 
either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country,  though  fre¬ 
quently  introduced,  shows  the  popular  estimate  of 
its  value.  It  was  tried  in  Europe  as  early  as  1596, 
and  has  since  been  introduced  on  several  occasions, 
as  it  has  been  in  this  country.  The  late  attempts 
to  popularize  these  grains  under  such  false  names 
as  “Pampas  Rice”  and  “Ivory  Wheat,”  are  not 
likely  to  succeed  now  any  better  than  they  did  as 
“Guinea  Com”  and  “Indian  Millet”  with  our 
grandfathers.  However  valuable  they  may  be  to 
the  native  negro  tribes  of  Africa,  these  grains  will 
scarcely  be  sought  after  as  food  in  a  country  where 
!  wheat  and  Indian  Corn  are  so  abundant  as  with  us. 


What  may  be  said  in  their  favor  as  forage  crops, 
will  be  found  in  our  article  in  February,  1S77. 


Renovate  tlie  Fowl  Houses. — I.  K.  Felch 
writes :  This  month  should  not  pass,  without  the 
fowl  houses  being  thoroughly  white-washed,  and 
the  nests  made  clean  and  free  from  lice.  The  floor 
should  be  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of 
gravelly  loam,  that  the  sun  may  dry  it  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  If  the  windows  are  not  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  sunlight  may  fall  directly  on  the 
floor,  have  them  changed  so  that  it  will ;  for  this 
sunlight  and  dry  earth  will  enable  you  to  winter 
fifty  per  cent  more  fowls  in  the  same  quarters — by 
reason  of  their  agency  in  deodorizing  the  drop¬ 
pings — than  can  be  kept  on  a  bare  floor,  or  upon  the 
ground,  for,  in  the  latter  case,  the  earth  will  be¬ 
come  damp  and  filthy.  Have  the  flock  in  winter 
quarters  before  the  hunter’s  moon,  and  begin  the 
feed  of  meat  as  soon  as  frosts  cut  off  the  insect  sup¬ 
ply,  also  providing  green  food,  as  chopped  roots,  etc. 


An  Experiment  with  Pearl  Millet. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Pearl  Millet  has  been  cultivated  for  some  years, 
as  a  forage  plant  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
as  “African  Cane,”  “  Egyptian  Millet,”  “Japan  Mil¬ 
let,”  and  in  some  places  as  “Horse  Millet,”  but 
,  little  was  known  of  it  at  the  North  before  last  year,, 
and  then  only  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  hardly 
allow  of  a  fair  trial.  From  what  we  saw  of  it  in 
1877,  we  determined  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  this 
season.  A  piece  of  good  strong  loamy  ground  was 
prepared  as  if  for  a  beet  or  turnip  crop,  by  manur¬ 
ing  with  stable-manure  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  to  the- 
acre,  plowing  10  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowing.  The  Millet  was  then  sown  in  drills  18 
inches  apart,  at  the  rate  of  8  quarts  to  the  acre.  We 
sowed  on  the  15th  of  May,  about  the  date 
that  we  plant  corn  ;  in  12  days  the  plants 
were  up  so  that  a  cultivator  could  be  run 
between  the  rows,  after  which  no  further 
culture  was  necessary,  for  the  growth 
became  so  rapid  and  luxuriant  as  to  crow-d 
down  every  weed  that  attempted  to  get  a 
foothold.  The  first  cutting  was  made  July 
1st— 45  days  after  sowing ;  it  was  then  7 
feet  high,  covering  the  whole  ground,  and 
the  crop,  cut  3  inches  above  the  ground, 
weighed,  green,  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per 
acre ;  this,  when  dried,  gave  61  tons  per 
acre  as  hay.  After  cutting,  a  second 
growth  started,  and  was  cut  August  15th — 
45  days  from  time  of  the  first  cutting — its. 
flight  was  9  feet ;  it  weighed  this  time  at. 
the  rate  of  55  tons  to  the  acre,  green,  and 
8  tons  dried.  The  third  crop  started  as 
rapidly  as  the  second,  but  the  cool  Sep¬ 
tember  nights  lessened  its  tropical  luxuri¬ 
ance,  so  that  this  crop,  which  was  cut  on 
October  1st,  only  weighed  10  tons  green, 
and  11  tons  dried.  The  growth  was  simply 
enormous,  thus  :  1st  crop  in  45  clays,  gave 
30  tons  green,  or  61  tons  dry.  2d  crop  in 
45  days,  gave  55  tons  green,  or  8  tons  dry. 
3d  crop  in  45  days,  gave  10  tons  green,  or 
11  tons  dry.  The  aggregate  weight  being 
95  tons  of  green  fodder  in  135  days  from 
date  of  sowing,  and  16  tons  when  dried  to 
hay.  This  exceeds  the  clover  meadows  of 
Mid-Lothian,  which,  when  irrigated  by  the 
sewerage  from  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and 
cut  every  four  weeks,  gave  an  aggregate 
of  75  tons  of  green  clover  per  acre.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Pearl  Millet  is  equal¬ 
ly  as  nutritious  as  corn-fodder,  which 
it  resembles  even  more  than  it  does  any 
of  the  other  Millets.  We  found  that  all 
our  horses  and  cattle  ate  it  greedily, 
whether  green  or  dry.  If  sowing  in  drills 
is  not  practicable,  it  may  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  usiug  double  the  quantity  of  seed 
— say  16  quarts  per  acre.  The  ground 
should  be  smoothed  by  the  harrow, 
and  again  lightly  harrowed  after  sow¬ 
ing  ;  if  rolled  after  harrowing,  all  the 
better.  I  know  of  no  farm  crop  that  will  bet¬ 
ter  repay  high  manuring,  but  so  great  is  its  luxuri¬ 
ance  that  it  will  produce  a  better  crop  without  ma¬ 
nure  than  any  other  plaut  I  know  of.  In  those 
parts  of  the  Southern  States  where  hay  can  n  ot  be 
raised,  this  is  a  substitute  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  being  of  tropical  origin,  it  will  luxuriate  in 
their  long  hot  summers  ;  even  though  our  Northern 
seasons  may  be  too  short  to  mature  the  seeds,  our 
experiments  in  New  Jersey  this  summer  show  what 
abundant  crops  may  be  expected  if  the  similar  con¬ 
ditions  are  secured.  Pearl  Millet  as  a  fodder-plant 
presents  a  new  feature  in  our  agriculture,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  within  ten  years  we  shall  wonder  how 
we  ever  got  on  without  it. — [This  plant,  Tenicillaria 
spicata,  wTas  figured  in  the  America?!,  Agriculturist  for 
January  last,  where  an  account  of  its  history  will 
befouud.  We  know  that  considerable  quantities 
of  the  seed  were  disposed  of,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
of  reports  from  those  who  have  tried  it,  especially 
unfavorable  ones  ;  these,  if  the  probable  causes 
of  failure  are  given,  are  always  instructive. — Eds.]. 
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A  New  Hardy  Grape— The  “Highland.” 

The  history  of  American  grape  culture  presents 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  the  success  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ricketts,  of  Nevvburg,  N.  Y.,  in  producing  new 
seedlings.  Mr.  R.  began  a  number  of  years  ago  to 
raise  seedlings  from  our  best  native  grapes,  and 
also  to  hybridize  our  natives  with  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  European  vine.  The  result  has  been 
astonishing, — indeed  we  may  say  embarrassing, 
for  what  can  be  a  more  unpleasant  position  than 
that  of  Mr.  R.  who  finds  himself  with — if  we  mis¬ 
take  not — over  60  varieties,  not  oue  of  which  is  too 
poor  to  keep,  while  the  world  has  no  place  for  them 
all.  If  ever  one  was  overwhelmed  by  success  it  is 
Mr.  Ricketts.  Some  few  of  his  varieties  are  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  nurserymen,  and  others,  no 
doubt,  will  in  time  find  their  way  into  the  trade.  In 
former  years  we  have  given  an  account  of  some  of 
these  grapes  as  examined  in  Mr.  Ricketts’  garden, 
and  as  they  have  appeared  from  the  liberal  speci¬ 
mens  with  which  we  have  been  favored.  It  can 
not  be  expected  that  all  these  new  varieties  will  be 
suited  to  general  culture,  or  that  they  will  all  be¬ 
have  as  well  every  where  as  they  do  on  the  ground 


thing  remarkable,  and  Messrs.  H.  assert  its  perfect 
hardiness  in  their  grounds.  Good  foliage  and  free 
growth  we  must  have  in  any  grape  destined  to  be 
popular,  whatever  its  fruit  may  be.  We  wish  grape 
growing  to  be  more  universal  than  it  even  now  is  ; 
people  in  general  will  not  coddle  and  care  for  a 
vine  that  is  not  perfectly  hardy  and  healthy.  In  all 


pulp ;  the  flavor  rich  and  delicious  ;  the  skin  is 
without  acrid  taste,  and,  while  thin,  is  apparently 
sufficiently  firm  to  allow  of  transportation.  We 
shall  look  with  interest  upon  the  future  of  this 
grape,  and  hope  it  may  equal  its  present  promise. 
We  hope  that  some  plan  may  be  devised,  by  which 
the  choicest  of  Mr.  Ricketts’  grapes  may  be  made 


accessable  to  cultivators,  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  him  proper  remuneration  for  his  labors. 
They  are  too  fine  to  be  kept  in  private  hands. 
- - 

Horticultural  Absurdities. 

The  tendency  to  excess  is  not  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can  ;  bedding  in  figures  with  flowers  and  colored 
leaves  has  been  carried  so  far  in  England  that  it  is 
ridiculed  as  “floral  fireworks,”  and  the  floral  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  dinner  table  has  reached  a  point  where 
it  has  called  forth  vigorous  protests  from  English¬ 
men  who  insist  that,  however  it  may  be  with  roast- 
beef  and  plum-pudding,  roast-beef  and  posies 
“  don’t  go  together.”  But  we  need  not  go  to  Eng- 
|  land  for  examples  of  horticultural  excess — our 
I  American  tendency  to  what  is  expressed  in  the  slang 
of  the  day  as  “  running  things  into  the  ground,” 
manifests  itself  in  our  gardening  as  well  as  in  other 
matters.  Last  year  we  mentioned  Forest  Hill 
Cemetery,  near  (if  not  now  in)  Boston,  as  affording 
examples  of  very  neat  bedding  designs  ;  a  visit  to 
the  grounds  this  year  shows  some  of  quite  an  op- 
1  posite  character.  The  amount  of  bedding  there  is 


where  they  originated  ;  were  they  to 
do  this,  it  would  be  even  a  greater 
wonder  than  their  general  superior 
quality  now  is.  Still  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  that  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
portion  will  stand  the  test  of  general 
cultivation  to  add  a  considerable 
number  of  new  varieties  to  our 
present  long  list — varieties,  too,  vast¬ 
ly  superior  in  quality  to  any  we  now 
have  in  cultivation.  Several  of  Mr. 

Ricketts'  varieties  were  purchased  a 
few  years  ago,  by  Messrs.  A.  Hance 
&  Son.,  Red  Bank  N.  J.,  with  the 
intention  of  offering  them  in  their 
catalogue  after  they  had  been  proper¬ 
ly  tested.  Those  who  know  the  cau¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Hance  in  respect  to 
new  fruits,  need  not  be  told  that  in 
offering  one  of  these  grapes  this  fall, 
they  have  good  reason  to  think  it 
suited  to  general  culture.  The  only 
one  of  the  half  dozen  or  more 
varieties  purchased  of  Mr.  Ricketts’  that  they  yet 
offer,  is  the  “  Highland.”  This  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  “Concord”  and  “Jura  Muscat,”  and  was 
formerly  known  in  Mr.  R.’s  collection  as  No.  13  B., 
under  which  number  it  has  in  former  years  been 
exhibited  and  commented  upon.  In  foliage  and 
growth  of  vine  it  resembles  the  Concord  ;  one  well 
known  grape-grower,  in  whose  hands  the  Messrs. 
Hance  had  placed  the  “Highland”  for  trial,  re¬ 
cently  informed  us  that  its  vigor  of  vine  was  some- 


our  articles 
on  grape  cul¬ 
ture  we  have 
not  advised 
planting  the 
best  varieties 
we  knew  of, 
but  the  best 
that  will  be 
sure  to  give 
them  grapes. 
In  respect  to 
health  and 
hardiness,  we 
are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  testimony  as  to  the  “  Highland.”  The 
bunch  and  berry  are  shown  of  full  size  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  is  from  a  drawing  after  exact  measure¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Pope,  of  Newburgh,  an  artist  well 
known  for  his  accurate  and  life-like  paintings  of 
fruit.  The  heavy  shouldered  bunch  is  characteristic 
of  the  “Highland,”  and  the  evenness  in  the  size 
of  the  berries  is  also  an  excellent  feature.  The 
color  is  black,  with  a  bluish  shade,  and  there  is  an 
abundant  but  delicate  bloom  ;  there  is  no  hard 
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something  bewildering,  and  some  of  it  in  excellent 
taste,  but  there  are  some  things  there  that  should 
never  be  repeated,  for  they  “make  the  judicious 
grieve.”  There  is  one  absurdity,  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is  intended  to  represent ;  it  is  something 
with  a  handle,  it  may  be  a  basket ;  the  handle — a 
hollow  wire  frame,  probably— is  planted  with  suc¬ 
culents,  and  on  each  side  are  two  short  pillars, 
which,  if  not  barrels  or  casks  covered  with  plants, 
might  as  well  be,  as  they  look  like  representations 
of  those  articles.  It  was  unpleasant  to  see  this  and 
some  other  monstrosities  in  a  place  where  they 
know  how  to  do  better  things.  The  so-called  “  Flor¬ 
al  designs  ”  at  exhibitions  are  as  often  something 
to  avoid,  as  they  are  things  to  be  commended.  We. 
have  very  little  sympathy  with  the  fashion  that 
works  flowers  into  broken  pillars,  anchors,  and  the 
like,  but  as  this  gratifies  many,  and  affords  employ¬ 
ment  to  many  others,  we  do  not  object,  so  long  as 
it  is  kept  within  bounds.  At  the  last  exhibition  of 
the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society,  there  were  liberal 
and  extra  premiums  offered  for  works  of  this  kind, 
and  it  brought  out  some  strange  designs.  There 
was  a  pair  of  shoes  on  a  cushion  ;  the  shoes  were 
of  white  flowers  without,  and  of  scarlet  flowers 
within,  which  looked  distressingly  like  a  red  flannel 
lining.  But  why  make  shoes  out  of  flowers  ?  Why 
degrade  these  delicate  creations  by  working  them 
into  the  semblance  of  something  that  is  to  be  trod¬ 
den  under  foot  ?  There  were  various  clocks  and 
mantle  pieces,  and  strange  affairs,  unlike  anything 
else.  There  was  a  camp-fire,  with  a  tripod,  and 
something  hanging  that  might  have  been  a  tea-pot, 
or  may  have  been  a  tailor’s  goose.  A  greater  ab¬ 
surdity  was  a  fire-place,  with  an  attempt  to  repre¬ 
sent  coals  and  flames  in  scarlet  flowers.  It  becomes 
a  question  whether  a  Society  is  properly  educating 
the  public  taste  by  exhibiting  such  things.  Of 
course  they  attracted  attention,  and  were  admired 
by  certain  people  ;  but  the  persons  who  are  pleased 
by  such  absurdities  are  those  who  would  admire 
the  old  topiary  work,  where  bears,  and  boars,  and 
other  horrors  were  clipped  out  of  box  trees.  It  was 
a  relief  to  turn  from  the  numerous  horticultural  ab¬ 
surdities  to  one  or  two  simple,  but  exquisitely  neat 
bouquets — not  those  with  a  silver  fringe,  but  suf¬ 
ficiently  beautiful  without — and  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  of  all  the  funeral  designs,  a  plain,  heavy  wreath 
of  ivy  leaves,  with  a  few  heads  of  ripened  grain. 


An  Enemy  to  Sweet  Corn. 

Several  specimens  of  sweet  corn  have  been 
brought  us,  and  others  were  shown  at  the  late  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society,  with 
the  kernels  largely  destroyed.  At  first  sight,  we 
supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Boll-worm,  or 
Corn-silk  worm,  which  is  often  found  in  corn  ;  that, 
however,  enters  when  small  by  the  way  of  the  silk, 
and  eats  as  it  goes,  but  in  these  specimens  the  at¬ 
tack  was  made  from  without,  and  we  were  assured 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  “bug.”  At  last  the 
.  culprit  was  caught  in  the  act  and  brought,  when 
we  recognized  it  as  a  well  known  flow¬ 
er-eating  beetle,  the  Indian  Cetonia, 
( Cetonia  Inda ,  or  Euryomia  Inda  of 
some).  It  is  of  the  size  shown  in  the 
engraving,  mostly  of  a  light  yellowish 
brown,  with  irregular  black  spots, 
and  has  a  changeable  metallic  lustre  ; 
it  is  very  hairy,  especially  below. 
This  beetle  has  two  broods,  one  appearing  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  September ;  they  usually 
feed  upon  flowers,  especially  those  secreting  honey, 
and  have  been  especially  known  for  their  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  peaches,  in  which  they  sometimes  make 
sad  havoc.  Authors  mention  their  feeding  upon 
the  sweet  sap  of  corn  stalks,  but  do  not  notice 
their  attacks  upon  the  ear.  In  some  localities,  the 
injury  to  sweet  corn  has  been  considerable  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  it  among  field  corn. 
The  full  history  of  the  beetle  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  its  larva  lives 
in  the  ground  upon  roots.  Its  fondness  for  sweets, 
and  the  fact  that  the  second  brood  is  the  only  one 
thus  far  known  to  do  mischief,  suggest  that  they 
may  be  diminished  by  trapping  the  first  brood  by 
means  of  some  sweet  bait,  and  destroying  them. 


A  First  Class  Pear,  The  Ansault. 

About  the  middle  of  September  we  received  from 
Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  “  Bonne  de  Baits  d’ Ansault,  ”  a  pear 
which,  though  they  have  had  it  on  trial  for  several 
years,  is  so  little  known,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
new.  Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Barry,  in  writing  of  the 
newer  pears,  said  of  this,  “  will  rank  as  best,  and 
is  really  the  best  in  this  list.”  The  specimens  fully 
sustain  this  claim  to  “rank  as  best” — indeed  we 
are  ready  to  say  that,  if  not  the  best  pear  we  ever 
tasted,  it  is  as  good  as  any.  In  their  recent  cata¬ 
logue,  Messrs.  E.  &  B.  say  “fully  equal  to  the  best 
Seckel,”  beyond  which  praise  cannot  go.  This 
variety  was  named  and  sent  out  by  Andre  Leroy 


(Angers,  France),  in  1865 ,  it  first  fruited  with  him 
in  1863,  and  at  Rochester  in  1870.  Mr.  Barry  de¬ 
scribed  the  tree  as  a  fair  grower,  with  small  leaves, 
bearing  young  and  very  productive.  The  accom¬ 
panying  outline,  gives  the  shape  of  a  specimen  of 
the  average  size.  It  is  thus  described.  “  Size 
medium  to  large  ;  Form  roundish  obovate  ;  Stem 
an  inch  long ;  Calyx  small,  deep ;  Skin  a  light 
golden  russett,  like  the  ‘  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa  ;  ’ 
Flesh  melting,  fine  grained,  sweet,  juicy,  vinous ; 
Quality,  best ;  Season,  middle  to  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.”  This  pear  bears 
the  name  of  the  locality 
where  the  parent  tree 
grew,  a  name  quite  as 
forbidding  as  Beurre 
Oris  d' Hirer  Nouveau. 

It  does  not  seem  right 
that  a  fruit  of  such 
superlative  excellence, 
should  start  on  its 
career,  weighted  with 
such  a  name,  for  the 
reasons  that  Americans 
have  not  time  to  use 
such  names,  and  not 
one  in  a  thousand  could 
pronounce  this  cor¬ 
rectly  if  he  tried. 

Freely  translated  the  name  means,  “  The  good 
(pear)  of  the  well  of  Ansault.”  We  are  as  great 
sticklers  for  accuracy  in  nomenclature  as  any, 
holding  it  little  less  than  a  crime  to  change  the 
name  of  a  fruit,  if  it  has  one.  In  the  present  case, 
we  propose  to  do  at  the  outset,  what  everyone  who 
raises,  and  every  one  who  buys  the  fruit  will  do,  if 
the  pear  attains  the  popularity  we  predict  for  it, 
i,  e,  shorten  the  name.  Popular  usage  settles  that 
the  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  shall  be  Duchess,  and 


the  King  of  Tompkins  County,  shall  be  King  among 
apples,  and  no  earthly  power  will  make  people  say 
Bonne  de  Buits  d' Ansault,  when  Ansault  will  ans¬ 
wer.  We  do  not  propose  to  change  the  name,  but 
simply  to  leave  four  fifths  of  it  “  understood.” 
Even  with  Ansault  we  foresee  trouble  ;  at  a  fruit- 
stand  just  below  our  office,  there  was  last  winter, 
a  sign  of  “Dan  Joe  pears,”  for  Beurre  d’Anjou. 
When  the  present  excellent  variety  finds  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  street  vender,  we  may  expect 
to  see,  “  Ann  Salt  Pears  ”  placarded  at  the  stands. 


The  Refrigerating  Fruit-Box, 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

A  light,  portable  refrigerator  for  shipping  fruit 
and  vegetables  by  southern  growers  to  northern 
markets,  has  recently  been  invented  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Due,  of  S.  Carolina.  It  consists  of  a  box  of  light 
wood,  lined  within  with  galvanized  iron,  a  space 
being  left  between  the  box  and  lining  of  an  inch  or 
more,  which  is  filled  with  charcoal  or  other  non¬ 
conducting  material.  The  box  is  provided  with 
one  or  more  shallow  movable  ice-boxes,  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  provided  with  handles,  and  an 
opening  which  is  closed  by  a  screw-cap.  The 
boxes  are  filled  with  broken  ice,  and  closed 
so  securely  that  no  water  from  the  melted 
ice  can  escape  and  injure  the  fruit.  These 
ice-boxes  are  of  the  same  bight  as  the 
fruit  baskets  or  cups,  and  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  tier  of  these,  allowing  one  or 
more  to  be  used  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  season,  one,  at  the  top,  being 
sufficient  in  moderately  warm  weather,  and 
as  the  season  grows  hotter,  one  of  the 
lower  tiers  of  fruit  may  be  replaced  by 
a  box.  Fruit  received  iu  New  York  from 
southern  points,  can  by  means  of  these 
refrigerators  be  safely  re-shipped  to  Boston 
or  elsewhere  ;  the  boxes  being  replenished 
with  ice,  it  is  ready  for  another  journey. 
Before  giving  an  opinion  of  this  inven¬ 
tion,  we  visited  several  of  the  principal 
commission  dealers  in  New  York,  and 
found  that  the  representations  of  the  patentee 
were  fully  confirmed  by  those  who  had  tested 
it ;  two  firms,  dealing  largely  in  strawberries, 
stating  that  fruit  received  in  this  refrigerator 
brought,  on  the  average,  10  cents  more  a  quart 
than  that  shipped  in  the  ordinary  manner.  An 
instance  was  cited  of  a  shipment  made  from 
Charleston  so  late  as  May  10th,  in  which  the  straw¬ 
berries  received  in  Mr.  Due’s  refrigerator  averaged 
23c.  per  quart,  while  those  carried  in  the  steamer’s 
ice-boxes  brought  but  12c.,  the  difference  being  due 
solely  to  the  superior  condition  of  the  former  lot. 

The  cases  are  made  square,  or  longer  than  wide  ; 
the  one  shown  in  the  engraving  is  28  inches  square 


by  19  inches  high,  and  provided  with  strong 
handles  which  shut  down  flush  with  the  sides  ;  the 
cover,  shown  at  the  rear,  is  double,  and  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sides ;  this  is  fastened 
down  by  large  screws  with  square  heads,  which  are 
countersunk.  The  ice-boxes,  one  of  which  is  seen 
at  the  right  hand,  are  4  inches  high,  of  a  size  to  fit 
the  interior  of  the  case  ;  the  opening  to  admit  the 
ice  is  about  3  inches  across  ;  the  cap  is  screwed 
tight  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  bent  as  seen  in  the 
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engraving  ;  its  ends  fit  into  two  holes  in  the  cap  ; 
when  not  in  use,  this  handle  is  removed  and  laid 
upon  the  ice-box.  A  case  holding  72  quarts,  when 
filled  and  ready  for  shipment,  weighs  about  250  lbs. 
Though  Mr.  Due  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  in¬ 
vention,  he  liberally  allows  us  to  say  that  he  will 
permit  any  fruit  grower  to  make  the  box  for  his 
own  use,  without  exacting  a  royalty  for  his  patent. 


What  Is  a  Sweet  Potato? 

BT  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 


We  speak  of  Potatoes  and  Sweet  Ibtatoes,  as  if  our 
common  Potato  was  the  real  thing  and  the  saccha¬ 
rine  subject  of  this  article  had  got  its  name  from  its 
similarity  to  the  other.  The  fact  is 
just  the  other  way.  Batatas,  whence 
the  English  word  Potatoes,  is  a  South 
American  native  name  for  the  Sweet 
Potato,  which  was  known  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  under  this  name,  before 
anything  was  known  of  our  tuber. 

The  latter  and  later  known  was  taken 
for  a  sort  of  Batatas  ;  and,  being  the 
only  one  which  could  he  raised  as  a 
crop  in  Northern  Europe,  it  usurped 
the  name  of  Potato  among  English- 
speaking  people  generally ;  but  here 
only  at  the  North.  At  the  South,  the 
Potato  is  a  Sweet  Potato,  and  its 
Peruvian  namesake  is  an  Irish  or 
White  Potato.  This  cold-country  Po¬ 
tato  we  all  understand  to  be  a  tuber ; 
and  a  tuber  is  a  sort  of  underground 
stem,  or  mostly  the  thickened  tip  of 
an  underground  stem.  A  sleuder  sub¬ 
terranean  shoot  thickens  at  the  farther 
end  or  tip,  for  a  space  that  includes 
several  joints  with  their  side  buds, 
or  eyes,  and  this  is  the  Potato. 

Now,  what  is  a  Sweet  Potato  ?  Is 
it  a  tuber  like  its  namesake,  or  is  it  a 
root  ?  That  the  old  botanists  called  it 
a  root,  settles  nothing ;  for  they  did 
not  distinguish  any  better  than  people 
in  genera]  do  now.  I  had  always  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  true  root.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  or  mentioned  as  such  by 
French  and  German  botanists  gener¬ 
ally  ;  but  in  some  English  botanical 
text  books  it  ranks  as  a  tuber.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  are 
not  so  familiar  with  Sweet  Potatoes  as 
we  are.  But  even  here  I  find  that  some 
of  our  botanists  are  puzzled  by  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why.  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes  are  propagated  from  shoots  which  freely  spring 
from  the  parent  potato,  and  from  the  sides  of  it,  not 
from  the  very  top  as  in  a  beet  and  turnip.  In  these 
the  thick  root  is  formed  by  direct  growth  from  the 
seed  ;  and  the  very  top  is  stem,  and  so  bears  a  bud, 
or  buds.  The  Sweet  Potato— which  we  never  raise 
from  seed — springs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  slip 
we  planted,  and  from  the  under  side  of  the  branches 
which  trail  and  creep  along  the  ground.  If  these 
Potatoes  spring  from  stems,  as  common  Potatoes 
do,  why  are  they  not  of  the  nature  of  stem,  as  com¬ 
mon  Potatoes  are?  We  planted  a  little  experi¬ 
mental  Sweet  Potato  patch,  to  settle  that  question, 
and  dug  into  it  from  time  to  time,  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  It  turns  out  as  I  expected.  In  the 
underground  growth  of  common  Potato  plants  there 
are  two  clearly  different  things  produced,  namely : 
1.  Slender  roots,  which  branch  freely  and  taper  at 
the  end  into  fibres.  2.  Slender  branches  of  evi¬ 
dently  different  appearance  as  to  their  surface, 
ending  in  the  Potato,  on  which  the  regular  little 
scales  that  answer  to  leaves  are  visible  almost  from 
the  first,  and  the  eyes  or  buds  just  above  them 
soon  appear.  In  the  Sweet  Potato  plant,  all  the 
young  growth  is  of  one  sort,  all  are  clearly  roots  ; 
and  after  a  while  some  of  these  roots  thicken  up 
more  or  less,  and  at  length  the  stronger  ones  be¬ 
come  Potatoes.  As  the  summer  advances,  rootlets 
strike  from  the  lower  side  of  the  creeping  stems, 
at  or  near  the  joints,  in  considerable  numbers ; 
these  penetrate  the  soil,  and  some  of  these,  pre¬ 


cisely  like  the  others,  thicken  into  Potatoes.  [The 
engraving  shows  a  part  of  the  original  “  set,”  or 
cutting,  and  one  of  the  numerous  creeping  stems, 
at  the  joints  of  which  roots  have  formed  ;  some  of 
these  are  beginning  to  thicken  at  the  end  to  form 
potatoes.  To  save  space,  the  roots  are  some¬ 
what  shorter  in  proportion  than  they  natur¬ 
ally  are. — Eds.]  There  are  all  stages  here — 
from  slender  roots  to  slender  Potatoes.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  these  Sweet  Potatoes  are 
really  roots.  That  they  will  produce  buds  is 
no  argument  to  the  contrary.  Hundreds  of  species 
of  plants  may  be  propagated  by  root-cuttings. 
These  buds  appear  near  the  upper  end  of  some  of 
my  Sweet  Potatoes,  while  they  are  still  young  or 
small  ;  and  in  some  they  are  starting  into  shoots. 


THE  SWEET  POTATO. 

But  none  of  them  start  from  the  axils  of  little 
scales,  and  they  are  without  order.  They  are  like 
the  buds  on  the  roots  of  Osage  Orange,  Blackberry, 
etc.,  by  which  these  plants  are  freely  propagated 
by  root-cuttings.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  a  Sweet 
Potato  is  a  true  root,  but  one  that  has  a  happy 
proclivity  to  produce  adventitious  buds,  which  im¬ 
memorial  propagation  in  this  way  has  confirmed. 


Ivy— Begin  Now.— When  we  see  a  window 
furnished  with  the  most  beautiful  of  all  screens,  a 
living  one  of  Ivy,  or  a  room  in  which  the  vine  is 
made  to  run  upon  cornices  or  surround  the  picture 
frames,  if  we  do  not  envy  the  possessor,  we  feel 
a  strong  wish  that  we  had  something  like  it.  Re¬ 
collect  that  all  this  luxuriance  had  a  beginning; 
this  vine,  the  total  length  of  which  measures 
yards,  was  once  but  a  few  inches  long.  A  small 
cutting,  a  little  care,  and  time.  These  were  all 
the  outlay  required  for  this  treasure  of  verdure — 
and  all  these  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
Time,  indeed,  is  the  chief  element,  but  after  a  fair 
start  has  been  made,  less  is  required  than  one 
would  suppose.  Make  a  beginning ;  if  with  a 
rooted  plant,  all  the  better ;  if  only  a  cutting  or 
“  slip  ”  can  be  had,  start  with  that,  for  it  will  take 
root  with  the  greatest  ease.  When  growing,  give 
it  a  fairly  rich  soil ;  water  as  needed,  and — 
especially  this — remove  the  dust  from  the  leaves  as 
often  as  it  accumulates,  by  the  use  of  a  sponge 
and  warm  water,  and  in  time  the  reward  will  come, 


m-  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Make  Ragr  Carpets  P 
To  make  or  not  to  make  a  rag  carpet— that  is  the 
question.  I  have  rags  enough  to  carpet  another 
room,  and  I  need  another  every-day  carpet.  When 
I  see  the  bags  and  boxes  where  the  old  cleansed 
garments  and  pieces  fit  for  a  rag  carpet  are  packed 
away,  the  impulse  seizes  me  to  go  to  work  and  get 
them  converted  into  a  plain  serviceable  carpet. 

It  seems  for  a  moment  that  this  course 
must  be  true  economy.  But  is  it  ?  I 
have  made  one  carpet  within  a  year. 
There  it  is  again — “I  made  it.” 
Mother  cut  and  sewed  nine-tenths  of 
the  rags,  and  I  let  her  do  it — for  which 
1  hope  to  be  forgiven.  For  when  it 
came  to  weaving,  the  warp  and  weav¬ 
ing  cost  me  thirty  cents  a  yard,  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  to  buy  an  entirely  new  rag  carpet 
quite  as  good  as  mine  for  fifty  cents  a 
yard,  and  other  strong  cheap  carpet¬ 
ing  can  be  bought  for  the  same  price. 
That  leaves  twenty  cents  a  yard  for 
cutting  and  sewing  the  rags,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rags  themselves,  which 
are  worth  something  for  paper  rags, 
and  a  few  for  dealing  with  the 
“ second-hand  man.”  Twenty  cents 
a  yard  for  cutting  and  sewing  the 
rags  !  And  it  takes  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  rags  to  make 
a  yard  of  carpeting,  and  it  would  be 
a  hard  day’s  work  to  sew  two  pounds 
of  rags  so  short  as  mine  averaged, 
made  largely  of  children’s  clothing 
and  other  old  garments.  It  did  not 
pay  my  mother  and  me,  and  when  we 
handed  the  rags  over  to  the  weaver 
we  felt  that  we  had  been  doing  a 
foolish  thing.  With  a  sigh  of  relief, 
mother  turned  from  the  rags  to  the 
regular  sewing,  which  she  had  been 
wishing  to  help  about,  and  as  she 
mended  and  repaired,  and  made  but¬ 
ton-holes,  and  did  the  necessary  hand¬ 
sewing  on  garments  mostly  made  by 
machine,  I  felt  how  much  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  cents  a  day 
was  her  help,  and  what  a  hateful 
thing  my  rag  carpet  would  always  be  to  me.  Like 
many  another  mother  with  children  grown  up  and 
full  of  the  cares  of  children  and  housekeeping, 
mother  wishes  to  help  her  children  when  she  visits 
them,  but  she  shall  never  sew  carpet  rags  again. 

But  now  I  have  hired  help.  As  some  excuse  for 
getting  her — for  I  was  afraid  that  what  I  knew  to 
be  exhaustion  might  look  like  laziness  to  others — 
I  said,  “and  while  she  stays  we  will  make  the  rest 
of  my  rags  into  another  carpet.”  But  there  is 
plenty  else  to  occupy  our  time,  in  the  way  of  sew¬ 
ing  as  well  as  housework.  And  1  want  my  girl  to 
have  some  time  for  her  own,  every  day — not  only 
time  to  make  her  own  clothes,  but  time  for  some 
evening  game.  No,  her  time  is  too  precious  for 
carpet  rags.  Well,  here  are  the  children.  Two 
little  girls  old  enough  to  handle  a  needle,  and  a  boy 
who  could  (with  some  difficulty  !)  be  dragooned 
into  the  business.  They  all  have  a  few  regular 
chores  each  day — enough  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  helping  to  bear  the  family  burdens,  and  I 
honestly  think  that  these  are  enough  at  present, 
with  the  lessons  they  have  at  school  and  at  home. 
For  I  believe  heartily  in  play,  both  out-doors  and 
in,  and  I  want  to  leave  room  for  it  and  to  encourage 
it  as  a  legitimate  thing.  The  thirty  cents  a  yard 
which  I  should  pay  for  warp  and  weaving  (I  might 
possibly  get  it  for  loss  now),  would  buy  me  a  good 
carpet  of  straw  matting,  and  if  I  should  count  in 
the  time  spent  in  cutting  and  sewing,  and  the  value 
of  the  rags,  I  could  get  a  more  expensive  carpet 
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for  the  rag  carpet  proposed.  Suppose  I  get  the 
matting,  sell  the  cotton  rags  to  the  tin  peddler,  and 
make  a  few  good  plain  rugs  (pieced  and  braided 
ones,  for  I  have  no  time  for  the  pulled  or  drawn 
rugs),  to  lay  over  it  in  places  where  most  warmth 
is  needed  in  winter,  or  where  most  wear  will  come. 
Would  not  that  be  the  best  economy?  1  think  it 
would,  if  we  take  into  account  the  happiness  and 
health  and  mental  growth  of  the  whole  family — 
and  if  I  had  time  I  could  show  you  how  they  are 
all  involved  in  the  question  as  to  how  we  shall 
spend  our  time  and  money.  Still  1  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote  absolutely  against  all  rag  carpets.  A 
good  carpet  of  this  kind  will  do  a  great  deal  of  ser¬ 
vice — much  more  than  almost  any  cheap  carpet  of 
the  same  money  cost.  The  most  reasonable  method 
seems  to  be,  to  cut  up  the  old  garments  and  sew 
and  wind  them  in  balls  as  soon  as  they  are  unfit  for 
other  service,  disposing  at  once  of  the  refuse  as 
paper  rags.  A  housekeeper  who  has  leisure,  as 
childless  housekeepers  often  have,  or  one  who  has 
children  able  and  willing  to  help,  can  do  this.  Only 
good  rags  will  probably  be  used,  and  some  day 
there  will  be  a  carpet  all  ready  to  weave.  Some 
housekeepers  really  do  have  time  to  make  rag  car¬ 
pets,  and  to  read  good  books,  and  to  take  walks 
with  their  children,  and  to  keep  up  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  their  absent  friends,  and  social  visits  with 
their  neighbors.  Each  housekeeper  and  mother 
must  judge  how  she  can  best  spend  her  time. 

Banged  Hair. 

I  am  glad  that  this  horrible  fashion  has  such  a 
horrible  name.  It  is  a  fashion  that  disgraces  our 
6ex.  Its  prevalence  shows  that  a  great  proportion 
of  womankind  are  willing  to  submit  to  almost  any 
indignity — even  to  having  “idiot”  written  plainly 
on  their  faces— if  it  is  only  “  the  fashion.”  I  have 
pitied  little  children  so  disfigured,  and  when  I  have 
met  grown-up  women  and  girls  seriously  appearing 
with  banged  hair  in  public  places,  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  their  disgrace,  I  have  felt  that  I  ought 
to,  as  Whittier  says  in  “  Ichabod,” — 

“  Walk  backward  with  averted  face 
And  hide  the  shame.” 

It  seemed  unkind  to  look  such  deluded  “  females  ” 
full  in  the  face,  for  fear  they  might  think  you 
noticed  their  deformity  or  idiotic  appearance.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  word  “  banged  ”  applies  to 
the  short  frizzes  worn  over  the  forehead,  but  I  have 
supposed  that  it  only  meant  the  short  hair  hanging 
straight  down  over  the  forehead  like  a  fringe,  not 
at  all  in  an  “  artless  ”  manner,  but  in  a  style  so  de¬ 
fiant  of  all  artistic  sense,  as  to  stamp  its  inventor  as 
absolutely  ignorant  in  respect  to  beauty’s  laws. 
Woman’s  dress  is  a  standing  joke  in  the  newspapers 
and  among  plain-thinking  men.  They  always  have 
some  hold  by  which  they  can  show  us  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule.  But  men  are  now  crying  out  in  agony  over 
the  “banged”  hair,  begging  to  know  why  women 
will  do  so.  What  possible  reason  can  they  have  for 
making  their  faces  hideous  to  behold  ’—There  is  no 
reason,  except  that  it  is  “the  fashion.”  I  think  1 
have  heard,  however,  that  all  the  frizzing  and 
crimping  of  the  last  dozen  years  has  so  broken  and 
ruined  the  forelocks  of  most  young  womeh  that 
they  resort  to  cutting  them  short  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  roots  and  make  these  locks  grow 
smooth  and  fair  again.  But  didn’t  they  know  all 
the  time,  that  frizzing  and  crimping  would  break 
and  ruin  the  hair?  Why  can’t  they  fasten  back 
this  fringe,  or  shingle  the  whole  head,  not  too 
6hort,  and  give  themselves  a  respite  from  all  the 
tediousness  of  puffs  and  crimps,  and  rats  and 
twists,  and  hair-pins  and  backcombs,  and  every 
other  device  invented  to  torture  woman’s  hair? 

No,  “Simon  says  ‘thumbs  up,’”  and  all  the 
thumbs  go  up.  “  Simon  says  ‘wig-wag,’  ”  and  all 
the  thumbs  wig-wag.  “  It  is  the  fashion,”  and  we 
“  must  ”  do  thus  and  so.  “  It  is  not  the  fashion,” 
and  we  must  not  venture  to  follow  our  sense  of 
decency  and  good  taste.  That  ends  it,  of  course, 
for  the  class  of  women  who  wear  their  hair 
“  banged.”  But  my  heart  relents.  There  are  smart 
amiable  girls,  and  intelligent  young  women  in  the 
ranks  of  the  “  banged.”  Doubtless  they  have 
reasons  that  I  know  not  of  for  their  tasteless 
method  of  dressing  the  hair. 


Making:  Comforters,  or  Comfortables. 

A  comforter  for  a  wide  bed  should  have  three 
and  a  half  breadths,  calico  width,  for  the  covering 
of  each  side,  or  for  the  whole,  seven  breadths,  each 
two  and  three-eighths  yards  in  length.  In  purchas¬ 
ing  calico,  allow  sixteen  and  five-eighths  yards. 
Many  fill  their  comforters  with  from  six  to  even 
eight  pounds  of  cotton,  but  I  do  not  like  to  put  in 
over  five  pounds,  and  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  few 
light  ones  with  only  three  pounds  of  cotton. 

Lay  the  lining  of  the  comforter  upon  the  floor, 
and  spread  the  cotton  evenly  upon  it,  leaving  it  a 
little  thinner  at  the  edges  and  corners  if  you  choose, 
where  the  comforter  will  tuck  in  at  the  sides  and 
foot  of  the  bed.  Open  the  rolls  of  cotton  careful¬ 
ly,  and  unfold  them  as  much  as  possible,  making 
an  even  thin  layer  all  over  at  first,  and  covering 
this  with  three,  four,  or  five  other  layers.  All  this 
pulling  apart  and  laying  lightly  together  makes  a 
lighter,  softer,  and  warmer  comforter  than  if  the 
cotton  is  put  in  only  partly  unfolded.  Place  on  the 
upper  covering  evenly,  and  tack  all  together 
around  the  edges.  Lift  it  carefully,  rolling  it  up  if 
necessary,  and  lay  it  over  a  lounge  or  bed,  or  large 
table,  beside  which  you  can  sit  to  tie  it.  Tie  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  six  or  seven  inches,  tying  in  Lifts  of 
worsted,  or  sewing  through  with  light-colored  yarn, 
and  simply  tying  this  with  rather  short  ends.  Turn 
in  the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  covers,  and 
run  them  together  when  the  tying  is  done.  This  is 
better  than  to  bind  it,  as  it  can  be  more  easily  taken 
apart  for  cleansing.  This  method  of  tying  com¬ 
forters  without  putting  them  in  frames  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  plan,  I  think  ;  for  the 
putting  it  upon  the  quilting-frame,  and  rolling  and 
taking  it  off,  was  always  the  worst  part  of  the  job. 

Mixing1  Bread  without  Salt. 

Most  bread-makers  put  salt  in  with  the  flour, 
yeast,  water,  or  milk,  with  which  they  mix  their 
bread  sponge.  I  see  no  advantage  in  it,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  the  bread  is  less  sweet  (and  to  my 
own  taste  less  delicious)  on  account  of  the  salt.  I 
have  known  several  persons,  who  at  first  thought 
otherwise,  to  be  convinced  of  this  by  experiment. 


Christmas  Decorations. 

It  may  be  thought  early  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Christmas  decorations.  If  we  had  in 
mind  only  home  decorations,  perhaps  it  would  be  ; 
but  for  Churches  and  Sabbath  Schools  it  is  none 
too  soon.  The  days  of  those  of  our  forefathers, 
who  in  their  protest  against  formalism  of  all  kinds, 
neglected  all  observance  of  church  festivals  and 
holidays,  have  passed.  Their  descendants  will  not 
be  debarred  a  participation  in  the  festivities  of 
Christmas,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  denomination  that 
does  not  observe  the  day  in  some  manner,  while 
the  ancient  custom  of  decorating  churches,  is  be¬ 
coming  more  general  yearly.  So  many  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter  of  Christmas  decoration  for 
both  the  home  and  the  church,  that  we  are  sure 
that  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  will  be  generally 
welcome.  The  matter  properly  comes  in  the  house¬ 
hold  department,  for  with  the  few  exceptions  of 
wealthy  societies,  where  the  matter  is  left  to  the 
sexton  to  employ  professional  decorators,  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  rule,  that  if  the  church  is  to  be 
decorated,  it  will  be  done  by  the  women  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  We  will  go  still  further,  and  say,  that 
while  the  women  may  decorate  the  church,  it  will 
be  practically  done  by  one  woman,  who  will  be 
prime  mover,  head  designer,  the  one  who  will 
look  after  everything ;  and  though  she  may  have 
help,  will  be  looked  to  for  everything.  That  one, 
too,  is  likely  to  be  the  one  who  reads  this  article, 
for  it  is  just  such  women  as  our  sisterhood  of 
housekeepers  that  are  found  in  the  lead  in  such 
matters.  It  is  astonishing  how  one  leader  will  inspire 
others  in  work  like  this ;  a  company  of  other  women 
will  be  ready  to  help,  if  they  are  only  told  what  to 
do  ;  the  young  women  will  make  it  the  occasion  of 
a  frolic,  and  will  make  fun  of  the  work ;  and  the 
young  women  being  there,  the  young  men— but  we 
are  getting  away  from  our  subject.  Leaving  to 
another  time  some  hints  on  home  decoration,  let 
us  consider  that  of  the  church,  as  it  will  take  some 


time  to  bring  matters  about.  In  the  first  place, 
there  must  be  the  decision  to  decorate  at  all.  There 
will  probably  be  one  of  two  objections  made  ;  it 
will  either  be  said  that  the  church  is  too  nice  and 
new,  and  that  decorating  will  injure  or  disfigure  it, 
or  that  the  church  is  too  old  and  poor,  or  too  rude 
and  primitive,  and  decorations  will  be  out  of  place. 
Either  objection  admits  of  a  ready  answer.  In 
decorating,  we  use  green  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
all  Nature’s,  or  God’s,  handiwork,  and  there  is  no 
human  structure  so  perfect,  that  these  will  not 

bring  to  it  an 
added  beauty, 
while  all  need¬ 
ed  decoration 
can  be  done 
without  driv¬ 
ing  a  nail.  This 
suggests  the 
answer  to  the 
other  objec¬ 
tion  ;  if  our 
church  is  so 
mean,  let  us  on 
this  occasion 
cover  its  pover¬ 
ty.  The  oe- 
Pig.  ]  _ _ A  star.  casion  we  cele¬ 

brate  took 

place  in  a  manger,  let  us  for  once  glorify  our  barn 
of  a  church.  Having  decided  to  decorate,  the  next 
question  will  be  how  much  ?  This,  and  all  other 
details,  had  better  be  left  to  the  women  who  read 
the  American  Agriculturist.  We  will  suggest  to 
those  to  whom  the  matter  is  quite  new,  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  too  much.  Have  a  definite  plan  of  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  let  it  include  only  what  can  be  done 
well.  If  only  the  pulpit  can  be  well  decorated,  be 
content  with  that ;  but  usually,  the  whole  chancel, 
or  end  of  the  church  where  the  pulpit  stands,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  as  the  part  to¬ 
wards  which  all  the  congregation  look,  may  be 
adorned.  The  rest  will  depend  upon  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  church ;  galleries,  pillars,  window- 
frames,  heavy  cornices,  etc.,  otfer  opportunities 
that  one  with  proper  taste  will  take  advantage  of. 

About  the  Materials. 

The  kind  of  green  to  be  used,  will  of  course  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  locality,  some  places  affording  a 
greater  variety  of  evergreens  than  others.  Hem¬ 
lock  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  greens  for 
both  large  and  small  work ;  did  it  last  longer,  we 
would  place  it  as  the  best,  if  but  one  could  be  had 


Fig.  3.— CIRCLE  AND  TRIANGLE. 


but  its  leaves  soon  drop,  and  become  littery. 
Arborvitas,  Spruces,  Laurel,  Ink-berry,  Holly,  and 
Rhododendron,  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  the 
most  available ;  the  Lycopodiums,  especially  the 
kind  known  as  “Bouquet-Green,”  or  “Ground 
Pine,”  are  most  useful  for  small  work.  Those 
named,  are  all  wild  ;  where  materials  can  be  spared 
from  cultivation,  Golden  and  other  Aborvitass,  Box, 
Ivy,  and  other  evergreens,  may,  by  judicious  trim¬ 
ming,  afford  a  goodly  amount  of  useful  material,, 
and  the  plants  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Flowers  and  Berries. 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  dry  a 
lot  of  everlasting  flowers,  will  find  them  come  into 
play,  and  berries  are  especially  useful.  A  few  scar¬ 
let  ones  will  give  a  wonderfully  fine  effect.  The 
most  abundant  berries  for  this  purpose,  are  those  of 
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the  Winter-berry,  or  Black  Alder,  and  those  who 
live  where  Holly  grows,  will  not  fail  to  secure  the 
berries  of  that.  It  will  be  proper  to  make  the  pul¬ 
pit  or  desk,  the  center  or  most  prominent  point  of 
the  decorations,  placing  the  most  elaborate  work 
there,  and  making  the  rest  subordinate  to  that.  The 
most  generally  useful  decorations  are  wreaths,  as 
they  may  he  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  they 
may  entwine  pillars,  surround  arches  and  window- 
frames,  and  used  in  festoons  anywhere.  Next  to 
wreaths,  circles,  or  garlands  ;  and  then  come  in 
various  ornamental  designs  more  or  less  elaborate. 

To  Make  a  Wreath. 

A  cord  or  rope,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
wreath,  is  required,  some  small  but  strong  twine, 
and  the  green  broken  into  bits,  large  or  small,  as 
may  be  needed,  as  the  wreath  is  to  be  thick  or 
slender.  In  a  division  of  labor,  some  will  prepare 
the  material,  while  others  make  it  up.  Hemlock, 
Aborvitee,  Box,  or  Ground  Pine,  is  to  be  broken 
into  bits  of  the  needed  size,  the  last  named,  being 
often  used  whole  ;  a  loop  is  made  in  the  rope  or 
cord,  by  which  it  may  be  hung  to  some  convenient 
door-knob  nail,  or  other  support ;  a  piece  of  the 
green  is  laid  upon  the  rope  and  tied  fast  with  the 
twine,  which,  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  should  be  in  small 
halls,  or  better  wound 
upon  a  stick  as  boys  wind 
a  kite  string.  Another 
piece  of  green  is  laid  on 
to  lap  over  the  first,  and 
made  fast  with  a  simple 
loop  of  the  twine,  or  './hat 
the  sailors  call  a  “  half- 
hitch.”  The  work  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  manner, 
each  bit  over-lapping  the  tied  end  of  the  one  before 
it,  and  each  fastened  with  a  loop.  The  size  of  the 
wreath  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  twigs  and  the 
manner  of  lapping  ;  in  every  case,  the  work  should 
be  even  and  alike.  When  the  wreath  is  of  the 
proper  length,  fasten  the  last  pieces  by  several 
turns  of  the  twine,  and  tying  it  very  securely. 

To  Make  Garlands  and  Stars. 

Split  a  barrel  hoop,  or  whittle  it  down,  or  form 
circles  of  willow  wands  or  whatever  shoots  will 
answer,  and  make  them  fast  by  tying  the  ends  with 
twine,  or  what  is  better,  fine  copper  wire.  The 
frame-work  being  made,  it.  is  to  be  covered  in  the 
same  manner  as-the  green  is  fastened  to  the  cord 
to  make  a  wreath.  A  star  may  often  be  used  with 
good  effect,  alternating  with  garlands,  or  by  itself. 
These  are  easily  made  with  two  triangles  of  com¬ 
mon  lath  placed  across  one  another  as  shown  in 
figure  1,  they  may  be  made  narrow  and  covered  in 
the  manner  already  described.  If  large  leaves,  like 
those  of  Holly,  Ivy  etc.,  are  to  be  used,  the  star 
may  be  made  of  stiff,  brown  paper,  and  the  leaves 
sewed  to  it  with  black  or  green  thread  ;  this  may 
then  be  stiffened  by  tacking  it  to  a  lath  frame. 

Ornamental  Designs 

can  be  made  in  great  variety  and  as  elaborate  as  one 
chooses.  A  simple  design  is  shown  in  fig.  2  ;  a  tri¬ 
angle  within  a  circle.  To  make  this,  get  a  circular 
board — a  barrel  head  having  the  pieces  fastened 
together  with  battens  will  answer ;  cover  this 
neatly  with  white,  crimson,  scarlet,  or  blue  cloth. 
Make  the  circle  and  triangle  of  willow  with  small 
twigs  bound  on,  to  cover  one  side  only,  or  use 
large  leaves,  sewed  to  shapes  of  stiff,  brown  paper 
or  thin  paste-board  ;  these  may  then  be  attached  to 
the  circular  base  by  means  of  nails.  The  large 
design,  fig.  3,  is  intended  for  the  front  of  the  pulpit 
•or  desk,  or  similar  place.  It  consists  of  a  Maltese 
•Cross,  a  circle,  within  this  a  star,  and  inside 
•of  the  star  the  accepted  monogram  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  name  of  The  Saviour,  I.  II.  S.  (Jesus  Homi- 
num  Salvator ),  as  used  in  church  decorations. 
The  cross  and  star  are  best  made  of  some  thin 
wood  ;  the  circle  may  be  of  stiff  pasteboard  ;  the 
cross  and  star  are  covered  with  white  or  colored 
cloth  ;  paper  may  be  used,  but  the  effect  is  not  so 
vieh  ;  the  edgings  to  the  cross,  star,  and  the  circle, 
iare  made  with  Holly,  Ivy,  or  other  leaves  sewed  to 
stiff  paper  shapes,  and  afterwards  tacked  on  ;  the 
monogram,  if  used,  may  be  made  of  card-board, 


and  covered  with  gilt  or  silvered  paper.  We  give 
in  fig.  4  another  form  of  monogram,  which  may  be 
easily  constructed  from  the  hints  already  given. 
Where  berries  or  dried  flowers  are  to  be  used  on 
any  of  these  designs,  the  fine  iron  wire  known  at 
the  hardware  stores  as  “binding  wire,”  or  a  still 
finer  kind,  kept  by  dealers  in  florist’s  requisites,  as 
bouquet  wire,  will  be  useful ;  it  is  very  strong, 
and  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible  at  a  little  distance. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

Banged  Hair. — We  are  glad  that  Faith  Roches¬ 
ter  records  her  protest  against  a  fashion  which,  as 
with  other  styles,  is 
new  in  her  far  West¬ 
ern  home,  while  in 
Eastern  cities  it  has 
run  its  course  and  is 
on  its  decline.  There 
may  be  some  of  our 
readers,  we  trust 
there  are  many,  who 
have  never  seen  or 


Fig.  3.  DESIGN  FOR  PULPIT. 


heard  of  the  horror 
of  “Banged  Hair.” 
Enough  hair  is  brought 
down  directly  over  the 
forehead  to  make  a  thin 
fringe,  and  is  then  cut 
straight  across  on  a  line 
with  the  eyebrows.  The 
writer’s  first  knowledge 
of  the  style  spoiled 
a  good  dinner  for  him. 
We  were  dining  at  the  house  of  a  well  known 
gentleman,  where  the  surroundings  indicated  cul¬ 
ture  and  travel ;  after  we  were  seated  at  the  table, 
two  young  ladies  of  the  family  took  seats  on  the 
opposite  side,  both  having  their  hair  thus  disfigured. 
Never  having  heard  of  such  a  style,  the  suddenness 
of  its  appearance  in  such  a  place,  its  incongruity 
with  the  general  appear¬ 
ance,  dress,  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  wearers, 
made  it  a  surprise  as 
unpleasant  as  it  was 
sudden.  When  we  saw 
the  first  young  lady,  the 
thought  came  that  the 
hair  had  been  so  treated 
to  hide  a  horrid  scar, 
but  the  appearance  of 
the  other  disposed  of 
this  idea.  Anything 
more  out  of  place,  more 
uncouth  than  this  whim 
we  have  never  seen. 

We  once  lived  in  a  town 
where  there  was  a  fami¬ 
ly  noted  for  its  number 
of  uninteresting  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  allow 
of  the  employment  of 
a  barber,  but  when  the 
hair  of  the  children 
became  too  long,  the  mother  cut  it  in  the  most 
impartial  manner,  straight  around,  front  and 
rear  alike.  Their  appearance  was  so  peculiar  that 
a  waggish  friend  of  ours  used  to  say  that  Mrs.  B. 
put  a  bowl  over  the  children’s  heads  as  a  guide,  and 
cut  even  with  the  edge  of  the  bowl.  We  never  see 
a  case  of  “  banging  ”  but  we  think  of  the  numerous 
young  B.’s  with  their  hair  cut  round  by  the  bowl. 


Fig.  4. — MONOGRAM. 


How  to  make  Scrapple.— Last  spring  some  of 
our  house-keeper’s  circle  asked  for  a  recipe  for 
“  scrapple  ”  ;  knowing  that  the  best  way  to  get  the 
recipe  was  to  ask  here  for  it,  we  did  so  in  May  last. 
Our  answers  came  just  at  the  beginning  of  hot 
weather,  a  time  when  they  would  be  of  no  use,  so 
we  put  them  aside  until  cooler  weather  would  bring 
the  materials  for  making  it.  Over  20  answers 
came,  and  while  we  thank  all  who  responded,  we 
publish  only  two  of  the  most  unlike : 

The  Illinois  method  with  Scrapple. — Mrs. 
H.  T.  F.,  Lee  Co.,  Ill.,  sends  the  following.  “  Soak 
a  hog’s  head,  cleaned,  and  cut  up  into  four  or  five 
pieces,  in  cold  water  over  night,  to  remove  blood ; 
boil  till  the  flesh  falls  from  the  bones,  and  can  be 
easily  made  fine  without  chopping.  The  water 
should  be  about  three  gallons  for  a  whole  head, 
and  should  be  kept  up  to  that  amount  by  adding 
more  while  boiling.  Let  stand  until  cool,  take  off 
and  save  the  fat  that  rises,  to  use  in  frying.  Warm 
it  over  the  fire  again,  remove  the  bones,  sepa¬ 
rate  the  meat  into  fine  particles,  without  chopping ; 
put  the  meat,  with  the  liquor,  back  over  the  fire,  and 
when  boiling,  stir  in  equal  parts  of  Indian  meal  and 
buck  wheat  flour,  to  make  a  mush  of  the  ordinary 
consistence  ;  season  well  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sage  ; 
when  done,  pour  into  pans,  to  cool  and  keep  until 
wanted.  When  used,  slice  and  fry  as  you  do  cold 
hasty-pudding,  using  the  fat  jireviously  taken  off ; 
fry  to  a  nice  brown  on  both  sides,  and  serve.  In 

cool  weather  it  will  keep  for  weeks . It  would 

not  be  right  if  we  did  not  give  a  recipe  for 

“Scrappel”  from  Pennsylvania,  as  we  have 
always  understood  that  it  originated  among  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  that  State.  The  following  comes 
from  “  W.  C.  B.,”  Media,  Pa.,  who  says  that  recipes 
have  appeared  in  some  papers,  with  hardly  a  true 
feature  in  them.  “  W.  C.  B.”  (who  insists  that  the 
true  spelling  is  “  scrappel  ”)  says  :  “  In  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  almost  every  one  who  raises  hogs  makes  scrap- 
pel,  and  those  who  do  not,  obtain  a  supply  from 
the  butchers,  who  make  it  in  vast  quantities.  Head¬ 
cheese  is  very  little  used  here  now,  and  scrappel 
has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  sausage,  as  it  costs 
but  half  as  much,  and  is  considered  more  whole¬ 
some.  The  upper  part  of  the  pig’s  head  is  used, 
divested  of  the  snout,  eyes,  and  ears.  After  soak¬ 
ing  some  hours  in  salt  water,  it  is  boiled,  together 
with  all  the  trimmings  from  the  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  the  skins  from  the  portions  intended  for 
lard.  Boil  until  the  whole  is  very  tender,  and  the 
bones  may  be  readily  separated.  A  portion,  but  not 
generally  the  whole  of  the  liver,  is  boiled  tender, 
with  the  rest,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  crumbled 
up  finely.  The  fat  is  skimmed  from  the  top,  and 
the  meat,  skins,  liver,  etc.,  are  chopped  with  a  sau¬ 
sage  cutter.  The  whole  is  then  returned  to  the 
boiler  with  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  when  it 
boils,  it  is  thickened  with  Indian  meal  alone,  or  a 
part  buckwheat  meal  or  wheat  middlings.  These 
are  added  gradually,  as  in  making  mush,  with  con¬ 
stant  stirring.  While  the  mixing  is  going  on,  the 
seasoning  is  added  ;  usually  salt,  pepper,  and  sage. 
When  it  is  so  thickened,  as  to  be  stirred  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  it  is  poured  into  tin  pans  or  earthen  basins 
to  cool.  It  may  be  eaten  without  further  cooking, 
but  it  is  generally  cut,  like  mush,  in  slices,  and  fried. 
Laid  settles  upon  the  top  of  each  pan  of  scrappel, 
so  that  no  other  fat  is  required  in  cooking  it.” 


Over-Doing  It. — Aunt  Mehitabel  thus  sensibly 
writes  from  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y.  :  “There  is  a  good 
deal  of  sense  and  true  taste  in  Faith  Rochester’s 
remarks  on  house  decoration  in  the  September 
number  of  the  American  Agriculturist ;  little  touches 
here  and  there  do  brighten  up  a  room,  and  make  it 
more  cheerful  and  home-like,  but  the  truth  is,  that 
ladies  who  have  a  taste  for  fancy-work  are  apt  to 
over-decorate  their  rooms  until  they  too  much  re¬ 
semble  one  that  my  sister  saw  last  year  in  an  inte¬ 
rior  town,  and  which  she  described  to  me  as  1  mot- 
toed,  and  bracketed,  and  wall-pocketed,  and  dried- 
grassed  to  death  !  ’  Certainly  the  owner  of  that 
room  did  not  believe  with  Michael  Angelo,  that 
‘  the  strictly  beautiful  is  the  very  purgation  of  super¬ 
fluities.’  ” — There  can  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
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Spriicc-wood  Work, 

In  suggesting  Inst  month  that  you  slionld  lay  in  an 
abundance  of  stores  with  which  to  make  little  useful  and 
fancy  articles  for  presents  or  other  purposes,  we  men¬ 
tioned  spruce  twigs  as  a  material  from  which  a  variety  of 
very  pretty  things  might  be  made.  For  making  little  pic¬ 
ture  frames,  pen-racks,  and  such  articles,  small  twigs  are 
needed,  but  for  the  work  we  are  about  to  describe,  those 
from  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil  up  to  that  of  the  finger 
will  be  better.  We  have  seen  very  neat  boxes  made  in 
imitation  of  a  pile  of  logs  that  would  not  be  very  difficult 
for  a  boy  who  is  careful  in  the  use  of  tools.  Figure  1 
shows  how  these  boxes  look  when  finished ;  you  can  un¬ 


derstand  from  the  engraving  how  to  manage  all  but  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  box.  which  represents  the  ends  of 
the  logs.  To  make  this,  some  of  the  larger  twigs  are 
carefully  split  in  halves  and  quarters,  to  be  used  with  the 
whole  ones  and  fit  in  among  them.  Here  we  may  say, 
that  if  the  leaves  do  not  fall  off  of  themselves,  they  may 
be  readily  removed  by  laying  the  twig  upon  a  fiat  board, 
and  scraping  them  in  the  direction  of  the  leaves — from 
below  upward,  with  a  strong  knife.  Having  the  twigs, 
lay  several  of  them  side  by  side,  using  care  to  select  those 
that  will  lie  flat  and  touch  one  another  for  their  whole 
length  ;  then  put  strong  glue  on  the  parts  where  they 
touch  and  glue  them  together;  when  these  are  dry,  pile  a 
layer  upon  the  first,  gluing  them  to  the  twigs  below,  and 
to  one  another,  letting  the  glue  dry  or  “  set;  ”  add  another 
layer,  and  so  on  until  as  many  are  put  together  as  desired. 
If  the  gluing  has  been  well  done,  you  will  have  a  solid 
block  of  twigs  ;  when  all  is  dry  and  firm,  with  a  fine  saw 
cut  slices  across  the  end  of  the  block,  as  thin  as  may  be 
required  ;  these  will  need  careful  handling,  but  if  they 
hold  together  until  used,  it  is  all  that  is  needed.  These 
are  to  be  glued  to  the  front  and  rear  of  the  box,  matching 
the  sections  to  make  a  fit  and  if  need  be,  putting  in  some 
bits  sawed  from  single  twigs  to  fill  spaces.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  the  rest;  the  ends  are  covered  with  split  twigs, 


Fig.  2. — MATCH  SAFE. 


and  the  top  with  a  layer  of  split  twigs,  over  which  is  a 
row  of  whole  ones  ;  a  crooked  piece  may  be  put  on  for  a 
handle,  and  if  desired,  an  upright  twig  in  the  center  of 


eacli  end,  to  appear  like  a  brace  to  hold  up  the  log-pile. 
Where  there  is  sufficient  surface,  glue  is  all  that  will  be 
needed  to  fasten  the  twigs  to  the  box  or  to  one  another, 
but  in  some  cases,  as  the  handle,  or  the  top  row  of  logs, 
it  will  be  better  to  use,  besides  the  glue,  slender  brads, 
or  strong  pins  with  their  heads  cut  off.  The  box  should 
be  lined  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  fancy  paper  or  tin-foil  may  be  put  on  with  paste. 
This  being  the  general  manner  of  working,  various  other 
articles  besides  boxes,  may  be  covered  with  the  twigs; 
we  give  some  engravings  to  serve  as  hints,  and  your  own 
ingenuity  will  no  doubt  suggest  others.  In  figure  2  is  a 
match  safe,  made  like  an  old  fashioned  tankard  ;  the  body 
of  this  is  a  toy  churn,  to  which  the  split  twigs  are  glued, 
the  lid  is  covered  with  the  end  pieces,  with  an  acorn  or  a 
pine  cone  as  a  knob  ;  the  bands  or  hoops,  and  handle,  are 
made  of  grape  vine;  a  piece  of  sand-paper  should  be 
glued  on  the  underside  of  the  lid. 
The  flower  vase,  fig.  3,  is  made  from 
a  glass  or  china  vase  of  the  desired 
shape.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
outside  of  the  vase  should  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  muslin,  put  on  with  a  thick 
paste  of  gum  tragacanth  ;  when  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  the  split  twigs  are  glued 
to  this;  the  handles  are  made  by 
soaking  the  twigs  in  hot  water  until 
they  bend  easily,  and  bending  them 
around  pegs  set  in  a  board  at  proper 
distances,  and  tying  them  to  hold 
them  in  position ;  when  dry  they 
will  retain  their  shape;  the  edge  of 
the  vase  in  the  engraving  is  finished 
with  a  row  of  the  tips  of  spruce 
twigs  where  there  will  be  found  a 
bud  at  the  very  end,  usually  having 
two  others  undent.  The  napkin  ring, 
fig.  4,  may  be  made  with  a  wooden 
napkin  ring,  or  one  may  be  made  of 
very  stiff  paste-board,  lined  according  to  fancy,  and  then 
covered  with  split  twigs,  cut  very  even, and  neatly  matched 
at  the  edges.  In  fig.  5  we  have  a  design  which  may  be  filled 
and  covered  for  a  pin-cushion;  if  lined  with  tin-foil  it 


Fig.  4.— NAPKIN  ring. 


will  answer  as  an  ash  receiver,  or  if  made  large  enough, 
and  given  a  cover,  will  do  for  a  puff  box.  All  of  these 
articles  may  bo  ornamented,  if  desired,  by  gluing  bits  of 
lichen,  spruce  buds,  acorn  cups,  and  such  things,  here 
and  there.  Other  wood  besides  spruce  may  be  used,  es¬ 
pecially  that  which  has  a  pleasing  bark  ;  it  should  be  sea¬ 
soned  by  keeping  it  in  a  place  where  it  will  dry  slowly. 

Glue  for  this  and  other  fancy  work  should  be  strong, 
and  put  on  hot;  very  little  will  be  required,  and  there 
should  never  be  enough  to  run.  To  mak;  it,  get  the  best 
cabinet  maker’s  glue,  cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  leave 
itinacool  place  to  soak;  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  swelled 
up  and  soaked  through,  as  will  be  known  by  its  being 
soft  and  bending  easily  ;  pour  off' all  the  water,  and  place 
it  on  the  stove,  set  in  a  sauce-pan  or  other  vessel  of 
water ;  as  soon  as  melted  and  hot  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  When  cold  it  will  become  hard,  but  may  be  melted 
again  by  placing  the  vessel  in  hot  water — it  must  never 
be  put  directly  upon  the  stove,  but  always  in  a  sauce-pan 
of  water.  A  tin  pepper  or  spice  box  will  answer  for  the 
glue,  and  a  fruit  can  will  do  to  hold  the  water.  Work  of 
this  kind  looks  better  if  finished  with  one  or  more  coats  of 

Shellac  Varnish,  which  is  better  for  this  purpose 
than  ordinary  varnish  ;  it  may  be  had  at  the  paint  stores, 
or  you  can  make  it  yourself  by  putting  shellac  into  a 
wide-mouth  bottle,  and  adding  alcohol  enough  to  cover 
the  shellac;  set  this  in  a  quite  warm  place,  or  in  a  sauce- 
pan  of  cold  water,  putting  in  some  sticks  or  wires  to  keep 
the  bottle  from  touching  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ;  place 
on  the  stove  and  heat  gradually.  The  shellac  will  soon 
dissolve,  and  if  too  thick  to  apply  smoothly,  thin  with 
more  alcohol.  Be  careful  not  to  work  with  this  near  a 
lamp,  and  remember  that  not  only  will  alcohol  burn,  but 
that  its  vapor  will  take  fire. 

Hoorali  for  Crandall !— We  have  long  consid¬ 
ered  Mr.  C.  M.  Crandall  as  the  greatest  friend  of  the 
Little  Folks  in  all  this  country,  if  not  in  any  other 


country.  Millions  have  been  amused,  delighted,  and  in¬ 
structed.  too,  by  his  building  blocks  and  various  other 
contrivances.  Even  the  children  of  staid  old  London,  in 
England,  have  sent  over  here  for  many  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  Crandall's  blocks,  etc.,  and  they  have  come  for 


Fig.  3. — FLOWER  VASE. 


them  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  even  from  Germany, 
the  land  of  toy-makers.  Well,  just  now,  Mr.  Crandall 
has  beaten  himself  agaiD,  more  completely  than  ever 
before,  too.  His  new  “Hajjpy  Family,”  which 
none  of  you  have  seen  yet,  beats  not  only  himself,  but 
even  Barnum,  also,  because  you  can  each  have  a  “  happy 
family  ”  right  at  home.  You  get  a  box,  looking  like  a 
wagon-box  at  first  ;  but  it  opens  and  opens,  and  b>  fore 
you  get  through  with  it,  you  have  a  menagerie  on  wheels 
— a  wagon  big  enough  and  strong  enough  almost  for  a 
small  boy  to  ride  on— a  cage  of  15  animals  and  their 
keeper,  Lions,  Tigers,  Chimpanzee,  Rhinocerous,  Bear, 
Baboon,  etc.,  behind  bars,  looking  as  natural  as  life,  with 
movable  legs,  etc.  They  are  so  arranged  that  you  can 
combine  them  a  thousand  ways.  When  tired  of  arrang¬ 
ing,  training,  and  exhibiting  the  animals,  you  can  set 
them  aside  and  use  the  wagon.  Everybody  who  has  seen 
this,  says  it  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  way  of  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children  that  has  yet  been  brought  out.  They 
have  started  the  factory  running  night  and  day,  so  as  to 
get  as  many  sets  made  as  they  can  this  month,  in  order 
that  as  many  children  as  possible  may  be  supplied  before 
the  next  holidays.  Probably  the  advertising  pages  will 
tell  you  something  about  it.  A  gentleman  took  the  first 
sample  box  to  show  to  a  friend  in  London,  and  as  soon 
as  he  got  there,  the  Ocean  telegraph  said:  “Send  the 
first  25  cases  (300  sets)  made,  over  here.” 


Fine  Tilings  for  Itoys  and  Oirl§° 

Easily  Obtained  Free. 

In  arranging  their  Presentation  Articles,  or  Premiums, 
the  Publishers  have  provided  a  large  number  of  things 


Fig.  5.—  ash  receiver. 


that  will  specially  delight  their  Younger  Readers.  They 
offer  them  on  such  terms,  that  almost  any  Boy  or  Girl  of 
8  to  14  years,  or  any  older  young  people  of  15  and  up¬ 
wards,  can  easily  get  free  one  or  more  very  desirable  ar¬ 
ticles.  Any  one  can  show  this  paper,  and  persuade  two, 
or  three,  or  more  persons  to  subscribe  for  it,  in  return  for 
which  lhcy  will  get  something  that  they  just  want.  We 
like  the  young  people  to  all  take  hold  of  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First :  they  will  be  pleased  in  receiving  the  premi- 
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urns  ;  and,  second ,  they  will  learn  business,  very  useful  to 
learn  early  in  life.  The  Senior  Publisher  of  this  paper 
took  his  first  useful  lesson  in  publishing  by  canvassing 
for  a  club  of  subscribers,  while  a  student.  For  many  years 
we  have  noticed  that  boys  and  girls  are  often  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  older  persons,  when  they  go  and  show  a  pa¬ 
per,  tell  what  it  contains,  and  iis  usefulness,  and  ask  a 
man  to  take  it.  Let.  every  one  of  our  young  readers  exam¬ 
ine  tlie  Premium  Sheet,  see  what  is  ofl'ered,  select  what 
they  most  want,  and  determine  to  get  subscribers  enough 
to  obtain  it  free,  and  then  persistently  stick  to  it,  until  they 
succeed.  If  the  first  dozen  persons  asked  refuse,  try 
them  again,  and  go  to  the  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  per¬ 
son,  and  so  on.  What  you  determine  to  do,  you  can  do. 


Fig.  1. — COMMON  MUSHROOM. 


The  Young'  Microscopist’s  Cluh. 

In  telling  you  about  what  are  called  the  lower  orders 
of  plants— such  as  bear  no  regular  flowers  and  seeds— I 
began  with  those  that  are  regarded  as  the  highest  among 
such  plants  ;  that  is,  those  which  have  distinct  and  com¬ 
plete  parts,  and  most  nearly  resemble  in  these  respects 
the  flowering  plants.  Thus,  the  ferns  have  a  root,  a 
stem,  and  green  leaf-like  fronds ;  the  mosses  have  roots, 
stems,  and  leaves.  Both  ferns  and  mosses  have  also  a 
regular  place  for  bearing  their  spore  cases.  When  we 
came  to  the  lichens,  this  distinctness  of  parts  was  lost : 
in  the  flat  lichens  there  is  merely  the  upper  and  under 
surface  of  an  irregular  flat  plate,  and  the  spore-cases,  or 
fruit-dots,  are  placed  irregularly  on  the  surface. 

WE  NOW  COME  TO  THE  FUNGI, 

the  plural  of  Fungus ;  it  is  pronounced  with  a  soft  g,  as 
if  spelled  Funji.  The  Fungi  are  still  less  like  ordinary 

plants.  In  the 
ferns  and  mos¬ 
ses,  we  find 
roots  and  green 
leaves, andhave 
reason  to  infer 
that, like  higher 
plants, they  live 
upon  the  nour¬ 
ishment  they 
draw  from  the 
soil  and  the  air, 
and  the  lichens 
mainly  live  up¬ 
on  the  air  and 
what  the  rains 
bring  them. 
The  fungi  are 
very  different 
in  their  manner 
of  living ;  they 
feed  upon  the 
substance  on  which  they  grow  ;  it  may  be  living  or  dead 
vegetable  or  animal  substances— but  they  are  always  rob¬ 
bers  or  scavengers, feeding  upon  food  already  prepared  for 
them.  This  being  the  case,  the  fungi  never  have  leaves 
or  other  green  parts,  and  most  of  them,  if  they  do  not 
prefer  darkness,  can  live  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the 
light.  The  family  of  fungi  is  so  large,  and  it  contains 
plants  so  unlike,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  simple  de¬ 
scription  that  will  include  them  all.  There  are  fungi  so 
small  that  it  takes  a  powerful  microscope  to  see  them, 
while  the  puff-ball  is  often  a  foot  across,  and  some 
fungi  are  larger  than  this.  The  fungi  you  are  most 
likely  to  notice  are  those  large  and  showy  kinds  called 

MUSHROOMS  AND  TOADSTOOLS. 

The  eatable  mushroom,  common  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
in  pastures,  will 
serve  to  illustrate 
this  set  of  fungi. 

As  you  find  it,  it 
appears  as  shown  in 
fig.  1,  but  this  is 
only  the  above 
ground  portion, and 
is  what  in  these 
plants  corresponds 
to  the  fruit.  There 
is  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  a  mass  of  fine, 
white  threads,  com¬ 
monly  called  the 
‘‘s  pawn,”  and 
which  botanists  call 
the  Mycelium,  (from 
the  Greek  word  for 
mushroom) ;  this  is 
the  growing  part  of 
the  plant,  so  to 
speak,  and  answers 
to  the  roots  and 
stems  of  other 
plants.  This  spawn 
feeds  upon  the  matter  it  finds  underground,  and  when 
strong  enough,  it  throws  up  the  parts  that  are  to  provide 


Fig.  2.— CLUSTER  CUP  ON  LEAP. 


for  new  plam  s,  the  parts  that  produce  the  spores.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  cap  of  the  mushroom, you  find  thin  plates 
running  from  the  center  to  the  edge,  and  if  you  had  a 
very  powerful  microscope,  you  could  see  that  the  spores 
were  produced  by  these  plates.  But  the  greater  number 
of  the'  fungi,  and  the  most  important  in  the  mischief 
they  do,  are  so  small,  that  they  are  only  to  he  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  when  in  a  mass,  and  to  make  them  out 
properly  requires  a  much  more  powerful  microscope  than 
ours.  The  most  common  of  these  small  fungi  are  the 
moulds  we  find  so  common 
on  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  on  stale  bread, 
on  cheese,  on  decaying  fruit, 
and  in  numberless  other 
places.  I  had  occasion  last 
mouth  to  speak  of  mould 
found  on  a  correspondent’s 
boots  ;  that  figure, here  given 
(fig.  4),  gives  a  general  6 

idea  of  the  manner  of  growth  of  these  fungi ;  it  consists 
of  the  most  minute  threads,  which  grow  and  spread 
rapidly  ;  these  are  the  mycelium ;  after  a  while  some 
threads  will  shoot  upwards  from  this  and  bear  spores  at 
the  top.  All  of  the  mildews,  the  smuts,  the  rusts,  and 
other  pests  of  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower,  are  minute 
fuDgi  of  one  form  and  another,  which  live  upon  the 
grain,  the  grass,  the  leaves  of  the  fruit  trees  and  vines, 
and  the  fruit  itself.  A  vast  number  live  upon  wild  plants 
that  are  not  known  to  do  any  damage,  but  which  you 
will  find  very  interesting  when  examined  by  your  micro¬ 
scope.  Among  the  prettiest  and  most  noticable  of  these 

ARE  THE  CLUSTER-CUPS, 

so  called,  as  they  appear  as  little  cups  in  clusters  upon 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  various  plants.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  I  ever  saw,  was  on  a  pear  leaf,  and  is 
shown  in  fig.  2.  These  have  a  growing  portion,  or  my¬ 
celium,  that  lives  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
cluster-cup  is  what  answers  to  the  fruiting  part.  In  fig. 
2,  the  leaf  was  brown  and  dead  in  spots,  showing  where 
the  mycelium  had  been  feeding  and  had  killed  it.  The 
magnified  cluster-cup  is  shown  in  fig.  3. ;  it  has  around 
the  edge,  a  little  fringe,  which 
spreads  in  moist  weather  and 
curls  up  in  a  dry  time  ;  within 
the  cup  are  the  spores,  which 
you  know  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  that  seeds  do  in  other 
plants,  i.  c.,  to  produce  new 
plants.  You  will  find  cluster- 
cups  on  a  great  number  of 
wild  plants ;  sometimes  so 
thick  that  they  run  together, 
and  when  old,  form  a  shapeless 
mass.  When  you  find  cluster- 
cups— and  they  will  be  oftener  on  the  under  than  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf— you  can  readily  preserve 
them  by  drying  the  leaf  between  the  pages  of  a  book, 
and  make  a  note  of  the  kind  of  leaf  cn  which  it  grows. 
Some  of  the  cluster-cups  are  of  a  pretty  orange  color, 
while  others  are  brownish.  Wherever  you  find  an  un¬ 
usual  appearance  upon  a  leaf,  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
it  with  your  microscope,  as  you  may  find  some  fungus 
that  will  be  worth  louking  at.  You  will  find  them  at 
almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  hunting  for  these, 
mosses  and  other  such  plants,  may  be  kept  up  long  after 
other  plants  are  killed  by  the  frost.  You  all  know  that 
some  fungi  are  used  as  food,  and  that  others  are  poison¬ 
ous.  and  no  doubt  several  of  you  will  write  to  ask  how  to 
tell  them  apart.  Indeed,  one  of  your  number,  Miss 
Annie  J.,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  put  the  same  question 
several  months  ago;  my  answer  was  put  in  type,  but  it 
failed  to  find  room  in  the  paper  then,  and  I  give  it  here. 
Her  question  was— “How  can  I 

TELL  A  MUSHROOM  FROM  A  TOADSTOOL?” 

and  she  probably  could  not  give  a  more  difficult  one.  What 
is  generally  called  “  The  Mushroom,”  is  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris  of  botanists;  it  (fig.  1)  is  the  best  known,  and  the 
one  that-  is  often  cultivated.  In  the  popular  idea,  all 
others  are  “  toadstools,”  and  to  be  regarded  with  suspi¬ 
cion.  Instead  of  there  being  but  one  fungus  that  may  be 
eaten,  the  late  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis,  of  South  Carolina, 
found  over  a  hundred  different  kinds,  some  forty  of  which 
grew  near  his  home,  and  which  he  ate  regularly.  Miss 
Annie’s  question  means,  “  how  can  I  tell  between  a 
wholesome  fungus  (or  mushroom)  that  may  be  eaten,  and 
a  poisonous  one  (or  toadstool)  that  should  be  avoided.” 
— This  is  a  question  which  I  can  not  answer.  If  1  were 
to  ask  Annie  to  so  describe  her  most  intimate  friend,  so 
that  I  should  be  sure  to  know  her  at  once,  if  I  met.  her  on 
the  street  in  Knoxville,  she  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
do  so — though  were  I  to  be  introduced  to  her  friend,  and 
see  her  hut  for  a  minute,  I  should  know  her  at  once 
afterwards.  Here  is  just  the  trouble  with  these  fungi.  It 
is  not  possible  to  describe  them  in  popular  language,  so 
that  one  who  has  never  seen  them  can  he  sure  that  he 
has  a  safe  one,  but  if  she  can  see,  examine,  smell,  and 


Fig.  4. 


taste,  she  will  be  sure  to  know  it,  when  she  sees  it 
again.  Now,  unless  Miss  Annie  can  get  some  friend 
who  knows,  to  point  out  the  eatable  ones,  I  do  not  think 
I  can  help  her.  All  the  directions  to  test  them  with, 
rubbing  silver  or  putting  salt  upon  them,  are  useless. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  23  letters  : 

My  22,  19,  14,  19.  7,  19,  17,  is  a  kind  of  cloud. 

My  4,  8,  18,  12,  19,  1(1,  is  another  kind  of  cloud. 

My  3,  10.  13,  is  what  farmers  are  busy  with  in  July. 
My  5,  6,  7,  9,  is  part  of  my  whole. 

My  1,  21,  13,  is  happiness. 

My  20,  2,  22,  23,  is  a  protection. 

My  1(1,  15,  11;  'is  a  number. 

My  whole  is  a  story  and  its  author.  Louisa  J.  Speed. 
PI,  —  ! 

Hot  drowl  si  a  koolgin-slags,  dan  siveg  kabc  ot  reyve 
liam  bet  intoclefer  fo  ski  now  cafe.  Wronf  ta  ti,  dan  ti 
litvl  ni  runt  kool  rusly  pottn  ouy ;  hagul  ta  ti,  dan  thivv 
ti,  dan  ti  si  a  lojly,  dink  notnoepain. — Keraychat. 

ANAGRAMS./  j 

1.  Trip  Laura  C.  2.  Sly  chairs.  3.  I  tie  bold  man.  4. 
Lament,  love.  5.  A  vast  code.  6  Singes  deer.  7.  One 
can  not  stir.  8.  Trying  fire.  9.  Sand  places.  10.  Cased  ape. 

WELL-KNOWN  CITIES  CONCEALED. 

1.  What  royal,  good  cloth  this  is.  Bob. 

2.  A  wooden  cellar,  Jacob !  O  !  stone  is  better. 

3.  I  am  to  lie  mediator  on  Tom’s  account. 

4.  Please  give  me  the  chart  for  Dan. 

5.  We  rode  up  the  hill  on  donkeys. 

6.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  see  “  Romeo  and  Juliet.” 

7.  I  got  that  rent  on  a  blackberry-bush. 

8.  She  placed  the  gauzy  fabric  on  corded  silk. 

9.  Is  a  lemon  as  sour  as  a  lime  ? 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  form  a  portion  of  Asia ;  the  finals,  a  noted 
“Rock”  of  Europe. 

1.  A  German  city  with  a  University  dating  from  1386. 

2.  The  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  “Fra  Diavolo”  in 
South  Italy. 

3.  A  post  office  in  Barren  Co.,  whose  inital  and  final 
letters  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Sepoy  revolt  in  1857,  and  also  of  his  Hindu  title  of  nobility. 

4.  A  U.  S.  western  city,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  cele¬ 
brated,  among  other  things,  for  its  wonderful  system 
of  irrigation. 

5.  Another  marvel  of  the  West,  which  thought  it  had  a 
great  future  in  “Train.” 

6.  A  village  in  N.  Y.  once  noted  for  its  “  stated  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel.” 

7.  A  suburban  village  of  New  York  City. 

8.  A  city  of  Pern. 

9.  A  river  ol  New  York.  J.  A.  B. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  satin  but  not  in  silk, 

My  next  is  in  cheese  but  not  in  milk, 

My  third  is  in  made  but  not  in  wrought, 

My  fourth  is  in  mind  but  not  in  thought, 

My  fifth  is  in  brass  but  not  in  tin. 

My  sixth  is  in  crime  but  not  in  sin, 

My  seventh  is  in  churl  hut  not  in  thief, 

My  eighth  is  in  bush  but  not  in  leaf, 

My  ninth  is  in  onion  but  not  in  leek, 

My  tenth  is  in  look  but  not.  in  seek, 

My  eleventh  is  in  man  but  not  in  boy, 

My  twelfth  is  in  glee  but  not  in  joy. 

My  thirteenth  is  in  smile  but  not  in  laugh. 

My  fourteenth  is  in  some  but  not  in  half, 

And  now  if  you  make  my  letters  agree, 

A  character  in  Dickens  you  will  see. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  steals  forth  as  night  descends, 

And  prowls  around  in  search  of  food. 

And  many  longing  wishes  sends, 

T” wards  old  dame  Partlett  and  her  brood. 

My  second,  in  the  good  old  time 
Was  gift  of  love,  and  battle  gage, 

The  theme  of  many  a  tuneful  rhyme 
By  Poet,  Troubadour,  and  Page. 

My  whole  adorns  where  e’er  it  grow, 

In  garden,  field,  or  leafy  dell  ; 

In  skillful  hands  ’twill  health  bestow. 

Though  deatli  lurks  in  each  tiny  cell.  C.  K.  S„ 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 


Classical  Acp.ostic. 

Hercules— Saturnus.. 
II —  erme  — S 
E—  cliidn — A 
R—  udl  — T 
C—  ri  —  ti 
U—  lterio  — B 
L—  aocoo — N 
E-  he  -U 
S— partacu—  S 


Numerical  Enigmas.— T„ 
No  man  ever  became  a  villain 
at  once.  2.  Education. 

Hidden  Household  Arti¬ 
cles.— 1.  Dish.  2.  Cup.  3. 
Pan.  4.  Stool.  5.  Fork.  (i. 
Towel.  7.  Trav.  8.  Bowl.  9. 
Chair.  10.  Stove. 

Cross-word.— Loving  kind¬ 
ness. 


Hollow  Square. 


F  A  T  H 

E  R 

A 

E 

R 

N 

M 

D 

K 

E 

R  A  T  II 

E  11 

Square-Word. 

SCARS 
C  K  O  A  IC 
A  O  K  T  A 
li  A  T  A  N 
S  K  A  N  E 


A  bout  Aunt  Sue,— Aunt  Sue  has  for  a  long  time 
felt  that  tlie  large  correspondence  that  grew  out  of  the 
answers  to  puzzles,  required  more  time  than  she  could 
spare,  and  finding  her  home  cares  increase — for  she  has 
grand-children  who  have  demands  upon  her  time— she 
can  not  take  the  entire  care  of  the  Puzzle  Box.  She 
will,  however,  contribute  to  it  when  she  can ;  but 
hereafter  the  answers  to  puzzles  and  all  matters  that 
were  formerly  sent  to  Aunt  Sue,  may  he  directed  to- 
“The  Doctor,”  No.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[November, 


If  you  wish  to  make  friends  with  tiie  winter  birds,  have 
a  regular  place  to  put  their  food;  if  a  window  shelf  or 
the  roof  of  a  piazza  he  chosen,  do  not  forget  to  brush 
away  the  snow ;  feed  crumbs,  seeds,  and  broken  grain 
regularly,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  come  at  the  time. 
The  Chickadee  is  not  much  of  a  singer,  its  note  being  con¬ 
fined  to  Chweek-a-dee-dee-dee,  but  it  gives  it.  in  a  pleasant 
and  cheerful  voice.  It  makes  its  nest  in  small  hollows  in 


AH»o»st  Some  Cossimoaa  ISirtls. 

It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  so  many  of  our  young 
friends  take  so  much  interest  in  birds.  We  know  this  by 
the  questions  that  come  to  us  about  them  ;  only  a  few 
days  ago  a  youngster  in  far  oil'  Washington  Territory 
wrote  us  concerning  birds.  Besides  the  pleasure  that 
comes  from  observing  and  studying  any  natural  objects, 


Fig.  1. — BOBOLINK  IN  SUMMER. 

the  interest  of  young  people  in  birds  will  lead  to  one  im¬ 
portant  result.  In  watching  the  different  birds  you  will 
notice  what  kinds  of  food  they  live  upon,  and  when  you 
find  that  most  of  the  small  birds  feed  their  young  upon 
insects,  especially  the  caterpillars  that  are  so  destructive 
to  plants,  and  see  the  wonderful  number  of  these  that  a 
nestful  of  young  birds  need  in  the  course  of  a  day,  you 
will  sec  that  the  birds  are  really  useful,  and  will  encour¬ 
age  them  rather  than  drive  away  or  destroy  them.  Chas. 
H.  M.,  Maryland,  has 
been  told  that  the  Reed- 
bird  is  the  same  as  the 
Bobolink,  and  wishes  to 
know  if  it  is  so.  The 
difference  between  the 
summer  and  winter 
dress  of  birds  has  puz¬ 
zled  others  besides 
Master  Charles,  and 
even  experienced  nat¬ 
uralists  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  and  taken  the 
winter  state  of  a  well 
known  bird  for  another 
species.  The  change  in 
the  Bobolink  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  its  dress,  but  in 
changing  its  coat  it 
changes  its  manners  or 
habits.  The  two  en¬ 
gravings  show,  as  well 
.as  can  be  done  in  black 
and  white,  the  bird  in 
its  two  suits,  that  at  the 
left-hand  being  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  other  the 
winter  plumage.  The 
Bobolink  as  it  comes  to 
the  Northern  States  in 
tspring  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  lives  in 
the  country ;  the  male 
has  a  very  neat  suit  of 
black  and  cream-colored  and  whitish  markings,  while  the 
female  with  her  dress  of  yellowish  brown. with  some  black 
rstreaks,  does  not  look  at  all  like  the  mate  of  so  gay  a 
fellow.  What  youngster,  boy  or  girl,  does  not  know  the 
Bobolink  1  With  its  lively  ways  and  merry  song  it  seems 
to  be  the  happiest  of  all  birds,  and  as  fond  of  a  frolic  as  a 


school  boy.  Many  have  tried  to  put  his  song  into  words, 
imagining  that  his  sweet  notes  have  some  resemblance 
to  our  harsh  language.  One  of  these  is,  “  See  little  Joe, 
see  little  Joe,  kissing  Judy,  kissing  Judy,  Oh  fie  1”  and 
there  are  others,  all  over  the  country.  When  summer  is 
about  over,  and  the  young  brood  is  raised,  the'  male 
Bobolink  stops  all  his  frolicking,  takes  on  a  sober  dress 
like  that  of  his  mate,  and  so  changed  is  he  that  he  even 
stops  singing;  instead  of  being 
full  of  life  and  fun,  he  seems  to 
care  for  nothing  but  eating.  It 
soon  starts  on  its  journey  south¬ 
ward,  and  great  flocks  are  found 
on  the  marshes  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  as  they  get  further 
South  they  visit  the  rice  fields  in 
immense  numbers,  and  are  there 
called  the  Rice-bird  or  Rice  Bunt¬ 
ing.  The  poor  bird  becomes  a  real 
glutton,  but  it  eats  only  that  it  may 
be  eaten,  for  it  is  shot  down  by 
thousands  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  markets.  Those  who  would 
not  think  of  eating  a  Bobolink, 
find  the  Reed-bird  or  Rice-bird  a 
delicious  morsel.  In  its  travel 
southward  it  even  finds  its  way  to 
the  West  Indies  ;  it  arrives  there 
from  our  Southern  rice-fields  so 
fat  that  it  is  known  as  the  “  But¬ 
ter-bird.”  While  the  majority  of 
our  birds,  like  the  Bobolink,  leave 
for  warmer  lands  at  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  of  cooler  weather,  others, 
like  faithful  friends,  stay  with  us 
summer  and  winter,  and  though 
while  other  birds  are  abundant  we 
do  not  much  notice  these,  they  are 
in  the  winter  very  welcome,  as 
they  come  about  our  houses,  and 
give  life  to  the  landscape.  One 
of  tiie  best  known  of  these  winter 
birds  is  the  Black-cap  Titmouse, 
or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
the  Chickadee,  a  name  taken  from 
its  note.  Very  neat  little  birds 
they  are — marked,  as  seen  in  the 
lower  engraving,  with  a  black 
head  and  throat  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  white  of  the  breast  and 
under  parts,  while  the  back  and  upper  parts  are  grayish 
brown.  They  are  too  busy  in  summer  with  their  brood 
to  care  much  for  our  company,  but  as  other  birds  leave, 
and  cold  weather  comes  on,  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  house,  and  if  encouraged  will  become  regular  in 
their  visits  and  afford  much  amusement  by  their  pretty 
ways.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Chickadee,  is,  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  care  much  whether  its  head  is  up  or  not,  and 
in  alighting  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  point  head  downwards 


Fig.  3. — CHICKADEE,  OR  BLACK-CAPPED  TITMOUSE. 

as  in  any  other  way,  and  they  seem  to  be  fond  of  all  sorts 
of  gymnastic  tricks,  turning  over  and  under  a  twig  as  if 
they  were  exercising  on  a  trapeze.  These,  ns  well  as  the 
other  birds  that  stay  with  us  during  the  winter,  fare  poor¬ 
ly  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  are 
then  especially  in  need  of  the  food  you  may  give  them. 


Fig.  2.— BOBOLINK  IN  AUTUMN. 


a  tree;  taking  the  old  hole  of  a  Wood-pecker,  or  if  it 
finds  a  partly  decayed  place  it  makes  a  hole,  being  careful 
to  carry  oft'  the  chips  and  drop  them  at  a  distance,  ns  if 
afraid  that  they  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  nest.  It 
raises  quite  a  large  brood,  from  6  to  10  eggs  being  laid, 
and  of  course  such  a  family  consumes  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  insects  ;  it  is  estimated  that  each  pair  of  these 
birds  catch  at  least  500  insects  daily  through  the  breeding 
season.  Besides  these,  the  old  birds  in  winter  are  very 
sharp  at  finding  the 
eggs  of  insects  and 
cocoons  that  are  hidden 
under  tiie  loose  bark 
and  in  other  crevices. 
The  Chickadee  has  so 
many  good  qualities 
that  we  dislike  to  say 
anything  bad  about  it, 
hut  it  has  been  accused 
of  a  very  mischievous 
habit — that  of  picking 
off  and  destroying  the 
buds  of  fruit  and  other 
trees.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  said  that  the 
bird  only  pecks  at  those 
buds  that  already  con¬ 
tain  a  grub  of  some 
kind,  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
sect  that  it  is  after; 
and  that  what  seems 
like  mischief  on  the 
part  of  the  bird,  is  real¬ 
ly  a  good  act,  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  insecl  from 
doing  further  damage|‘j> 
We  hope  that  this  may 
prove  true — at  any  rate 
here  is  a  good  chance 
for  some  of  you  sharp- 
eyed  boys  to  observe ; 
if  you  find  the  Chicka¬ 
dees  busy  among  the 
fruit  trees,  watch  their  doings,  and  if  any  buds  are 
picked  off,  examine  these  for  traces  of  a  grub  or  cater¬ 
pillar,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  We  shall  be  sorrv  to 
learn  that  the  little  friend  who  docs  so  much  to  make 
the  country  pleasant  in  winter,  destroys  the  buds  of 
fruit  trees  withont  any  object,  but  through  pure  mischief. 


1878.] 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe ! 

TO 

THE  METHODIST. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1860. 

The  Best,  Brightest,  and  Cheapest  of  the  Methodist  Weeklies. 

A  COMPLETE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

Only  Two  Dollars  a  Year. 

20  cents  additional  for  postage. 

Those  subscribing  now  for  1879,  will  receive  the  rest  of 

thlS  JtcrANVA®  SEUS  WANTED  EVEltY  WHEUE. 
Liberal  Cash  Commissions  or  Premiums. 

Send  for  our  Special  Terms  to  Agents. 

SPECIAL.  OFFER. 

Any  person  who  will  send  Twelve  Dollars  to  the  Methodist, 
will  be  entitled  to  5  Yearly  Subscriptions  to  the  paper  and  a 

WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY, 

Latest  and  Best  Edition. 

Containing  1.840  pages  and  over  3,000  engravings,  price  $12. 

If  you  prefer  to  send  your  own  subscription  lor  5  years  at 
$2.20  for  each  year  and  One  Dollar  additional,  amounting 
to  $12  in  all,  you  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  Dictionary. 

Send  funds  for  subscriptions  in  Registered  Letter,  P.  O. 
Money  Order,  or  Check.  Address  „  ,  . 

H-wiJ«SgKW9S?SS.k. 


JOHNSON  BROS.  4  CO., 

Wholesale  House,  I  Retail  House, 

600  Sc  603  Broadway,  34  &  36  East  14th  St., 

NEW  YORK.  I  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

OFFER  UNUSUAL  AND  EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARY  BARGAINS 

in  French,  and  American  Felt  and  Velvet 
Hats  and  Bonnets.  English  and  American 
Straw  Goods,  Ribbons,  Velvets,  Plnshes, 
Satins,  Silks,  Laces,  French  Flowers 
and  Feathers,  Dress  and  Cloak 
Trimmings,  Hosiery,  Gloves, La¬ 
dies’  and  Cliildrcns*  Under¬ 
wear,  Fancy  Goods,  die. 
Catalogues  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Goods  sent  by  mail  or  express. 

The  Latest  Novelties  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 


US  Per  Cent  of  Customary  Outlay  can  be  Saved  by  Use  of 


Pure,  Undiluted  Paints,  Fnll  Body,  and  Fall  U.  S.  Standard  Measure. 

oses  equal  these  in  quality,  richness  ( 

JTS  for  . - -  •”  -  '  - 


No  other  Paints  for  structural  purposes  equal  these  in  quality,  richness  of  color,  covering  capacity,  and  durability. 
Sample  cards  free  by  mail.  ROOF  PAINTS  for  Tin  Roofs,  Iron  Work,  etc.  FIREPROOF  PAINTS  for  Inside  Woodwork. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M’FG  CO.,  87  Maiden  Lane, New  York, 

Manufacturers  ol  Asbestos  Roofing,  Boiler  Coverings,  Sheathings,  Fire,  Acid,  and  Water¬ 
proof  Coatings,  Cements,  etc. 

CTf  Liberal  Inducements  to  country  merchants  and  to  reliable  men  as  local  salesmen  in  farming  districts.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Price  List,  Samples,  etc. 

THE 

Only  Sensible  Shoe  for  Children 

Are  those  with  the  SILVER  or 


THE  BLACK  TIP  UPON  THEM. 

THEY  REDUCE  SHOE  BILLS  ONE-HALF. 

This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  supply  consumers  only 
throughout  t.hf*  United  States 
with  PURE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  before  known,  on  the  mutu¬ 
al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  New  Price-List. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4236.  No.  8  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


TEAS 


AGENTS! 


The  latest  and  most  popular,  the 
fastest  selling  and  the  best  money¬ 
making  combination  for  yon  ever  introduced  is  the 

Housewife’s  Own  Box, 

Containing  SI. 15  worth  of  Standard  Family  Necessaries 


Endorsed  by  the  Am.  At 


ricultnrist.  See  page  8* 

lseful  c 


_  Am.  Agri _  ______ 

January  Number,  1878*  One  of  the  most  useful  con¬ 
trivances  for  securing  Eye  Glasses  in  a  safe  position  ever 
ottered.  Price  by  mail,  2‘*  cts.  each.  Circulars  with  full  de¬ 
scription  free.  J.  S.  BIUCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  New  Yorko 

W.  A  DROWN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS, 

No.  246  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Warerooms 
_ in  New  York,  498  &  50H  Broadway. 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

ftnf  Iipy  Treasure.  Ryder’s  new  Church  Book,  suited 
wvnuuii  to  all,  especially  quartet  and  chorus  choirs. 
Price  $1. 

fill  I  TFT  Marshall  &  Hodge's  latest  and  best.  Leaders 
imj  uvu  *  •  of  choirs,  conventions,  and  singing  schools 
should  all  examine  it.  Price  $1. 

FI  flit  I  DU  Tidings.  Sunday  School  Songs,  by  Perkins 
IiIjUHIUIj  and  Bentley.  Full  of  gems  sparkling  like 
dew  drops.  New  and  fresh.  Boards,  35  cts. ;  paper,  80  cts. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Cotton  Seed  Huller 

AND  FEED-MILL  COMBINED, 

For  Plantations  and  Oil-Mills.  Used  by 
Planters," the  Oil-Mills  in  New  Orleans  and 
through  the  country.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  .Judges  Report.  Pay  for  itself  In  a 
few  weeks.  D.  KAHNWEILER, 

120  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


Starch  Enamel,  Carson’s  "Scourene,”  Barrett's  Silver  Polish, 
WyckotTs  Laundry  Blue,  Prescott’s  Stove  Polish,  and  a  Home 
Cook  Book.  Tliis  box  sells  in  every  house,  because  all  the 
articles  it  contains  are  in  daily  use,  and  they  can  here  be 
bought  for  less  than  one-third  ol  what  they  cost  at  the  stores. 
Large  Profits  to  Agents.  Steady  work  and  good  pay 
guaranteed  to  all.  Sample  box,  witli  circular  and  terms  to 
Agents,  sent  posi-paid  for  35  cents,  (send  silver,  not  postage 
stamps),  or  circular  and  terms  free.  Address 

J.  M.  TERRY  Sc  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

IUOIi  1878  -A-ND  1870. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years'  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  A.  MORSE, 

_ Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

SOLICITED  BY 

HEYLNIUN  Sc  KANE, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW. 

510  F  St>,  Washington,  D»  C> 

WYCKOFF’S  COMBINATION  RULE. 


Especially  useful  to  Accountants,  Merchants,  Lawyers, 
Draughtsmen,  R.E,  Agents,  Teachers  and  Scholars. 
A  Ruler,  Paper-cutter,  Pen  or  Pencil-case,  Foot  Measure, 
Gauge  for  Lines  or  Money  Columns,  LETTER  SCALE, 
Square,  Protractor  for  Angles  or  Degrees,  combined  in  one 
durable  and  ornamental  article.  Circles,  Diagrams,  &c., 
may  be  described  by  using  the  perforations.  Directions  with 
each  Rule.  Sold  bv  all  Stationers.  News  &  Notion  Dealers. 


“Spoons  received  to-day.  Am  well  pleased  with  them. 
Enclosed  find  $13  for  a  new  order.’’— Mrs.  S.  F.  Matthews, 
Salem,  Mass. 

“  The  Silverware  received,  and  it  gives  great  satisfaction. 
Please  send  following  order.”— Mrs.  Parker  Emerson, 
Newton,  Mass. 

“  The  dozen  Forks  you  sent  In  May  received  in  due  time, 
and  gave  satisfaction.  Enclosed  find  $12  for  the  following 
articles.  ’— July  1st.— Nancy  S.  Burnham,  Auburn.  N.  H. 

“  Teaspoons  received  and  give  so  much  satisfaction  that  I 
enclose  Postal  Order  for  $5.50  for  more  of  your  goods.”— 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Muloahe,’ Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

“  Teaspoons  received,  and  satisfactory.  Please  send  one 
set  each  Table  Knives,  Forks,  and  Spoons.”— Rev.  A.  J. 
Stafford,  Bishopvllle,  S.  C. 

“  Yours  of  June  18th,  with  the  Knives,  Forks,  and  Spoons, 
received  In  due  time,  and  am  well  pleased  with  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Enclosed  find  $20,  which  myself  and  neighbors  send 
for  the  following  articles.”— Mns.  L.  Lewis,  Camp  Baker, 
Montana. 

REVISED  PRICE  LIST 

sent  post-paid  for  these  prices. 

1  Set  of  6  Teaspoons .  85e.,  two  sets . $1  50 

1  Set  of  6  Table-spoons . $1.75,  two  sets .  3  25 

1  Set  of  6  Table-forks . $1.75,  two  sets .  3  25 

1  Set  of  6  Dinner  Knives...  $2.50,  two  sets .  .  4  50 

1  Set  of  6  Dessert  Knives..  $2.25,  two  sets .  4  25 

Butter  Knives  40  cents  to  $1.50  each. 

All  our  goods  are  A  No.  1  Plated  Ware  on  finest  White 
“  Alfenide  ”  Steel  ino  brass  or  German  Silver),  and  the 
above  testimonials,  with  hundreds  of  others,  show  the  favor 
with  which  they  are  held.  Send  Money  Orders  or  Regis¬ 
tered  Letters. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SILVER  PLATE  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Maynard  Creedmoor  Rifle. 


THE  MAYNARD  AHEAD! 


Th.  htlowIniTwI.  w,r.  n.d.  b,  E.  ItwImiTwf  Wl,«*Ilng.  Woodta* 

Rang*,  Augnit  12th  and  l.Ttb,  187A,  with  a  Maynard  Lo ng  Jlangr  Hjfr.  and  aro  tho  MOST  RE- 
MAfcKABL&ON  RECORD.  The  grand  total  o t  437  In  a  possible-  4.30. -90  shots at  tho  long  range*,—, 
ha*  never  before  been  accomplished  by  any  Rifleman,  or  Rifle,  in  tho  world.  • 

These  scores  were  made  in  the  competition  for  position  on  the  American  team  1878;  open  to  all 
native  born  cltiiens  of  the  United  State*,  and  were  *!>ot  under  the  rules  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  Fulton  position1, 
no  sighting  *hots  at  either  distant.  These  scores  were  all  wttnesaed  and  sworn  to  by  James  D.  Bias- 
ton,  Secretary  Maynard  lift*  Club ,  Wheeling,  West  Vo. 


AUG.  12,  1871.  808  YABDI. 


AUG.  18.  1878.  800  YARDS. 


Sent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  Price,  50  cents  (or  P.  O.  stamps.) 

PERRIS  St  BROWNE,  Sole  MTrs,  164  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


(§) 

Scoa*— 0,5, 5, 4, 0,6, 0,5, 0,0, 4, 5, 0,4, 3, —72 

OOO  YARDS. 

Scobs — 6, 0,4, 6, 6, 6. 8, 5, 0,6, 5, 0,0, 0,0, —74 

IOOO  YARDS. 

8c©B»— 6,4,4, fi,9,U,0, 0,8, 0,0,0, 3,0,5,— 


Th*  Mayhard  Anns  are  the  most  perfect  In  workmanship  as  well  as  accuracy,  of  noy  make  la 
tho  world,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  tine  t  hooting  a*  teell  at  the  mechanical « /ualtdec  of 
Skt  Amt.  For  full  particulars  and  price  list,  address 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  COMPANY, 

_ CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  U.  S.  A. 

STEVENS’  PATENT 

Breech-Loading  Sporting  Rifles, 


Double  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter’s 
Pet  Rifles.  Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Double 
Breech-Loading  Guns.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and 
manufactured  with  great  care  from  the  very  best  material. 
They  are  pronounced  by  experts  “the  best  gun  in  the 

market  for  the  money.” _ _  „  „ 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  STEVENS  Sc  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

TiJOR  SALE.— One  Double-barrel  Breech-loading  Cen- 
Ai  tral  Fire  Shot  Gun,  12-gauge.  Address,  FRANK 
SCHLEY^Frederick^Id^ — m 

PICTURE  HOOK. 

Handsomer  and  far  superior  in  every  respect  to  any 
picture  nail.  Bears  100  lb.  weight  anywhere  in  the  wall. 

Send  for  circular  giving  wholesale  and  agents ’  terms. 
Address  BROMFlELD  &  CO.,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 

BEST  INVESTMENT  AFTER  ALL. 

Country  Seats  and  Farms  of  all  sizes,  for  sale,  on  the  North 
Penn.  R.  R„  near  Philadelphia.  Prices  low,  and  easy  terms. 
Address  N.  GUILBERT,  Gwynedd.  Pa. 
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B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS’ 

CHOICE  COLLECTIONS. 

HYACINTHS,  CROCTJS, 
TULIPS,  LILIES, 

NARCISSUS,  Ac. 

Our  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with 
full  directions  for  culture,  to  which  Is  added  a  list  of  Smalt 
Fruits—  Winter  Flowering  Plants  for  house  culture,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Seeds  and  Garden  Requisites— 72  pages,  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants  sending  10  cents.  Regular  custom¬ 
ers  supplied  gratis. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  <).  Box  4129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Bulbous  Roots. 

Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  DUTCH  BULBS,  PLANTS 
and  SMALL  FRUITS,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  It 
contains  a  complete  list  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed 
List  will  be  found  replete  with  the 
best  strains  of  Primula.  Calceolaria, 
Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple  Geranium, 
and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of  new 
crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  .Florist, 

_ 714  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila. 

NEW  AND  RARE 

PLANTS  and  FRUIT  TREES, 

DUTCH  BULBS,  &c., 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMON,  8  VARIETIES. 

New  Pears;  New  Peaches ;  New  Cherries,  &c.,  with  a  large 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS— Large  Importations,  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.— Hot- 
House  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  a  rich  collection,  well  grown. 
All  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D  C. 

Bowditch’s  Houses. 

DUTCH  BULBS. 

Hyacinths,  15c.;  Tulips,  6c.;  Crocus,  2c.;  Lilies,  15c.;  Oxalis, 
12c. ;  Cyclamen,  15c. ;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  6c.,  &c. 

HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Geraniums,  8c. ;  Smilax,  10c. ;  Fuchsias,  10c. ;  Heliotropes, 
6c. ;  Primroses,  15c. ;  Ivies.  12c. ;  Ageratum,  6c. ; 
Azaleas,  15c. ;  Begonias,  10c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Forwarded  by  Mail  or  Express. 

Send  for  condensed  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH.  645  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


40  YEARS  I  & 

ties,  WM. 


Among  Small  Frnlts.  Send  for 
Catalogue  of  best  hardy  varie- 
PARliY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


ARTICHOKES 

Bed  Brazillian  and  White  French  Varieties,  cheapest  hog 
1  known.  Send  for  Circular.  E.  F.  BROCKWAY, 


food 
Ainsworth,  Iowa. 


Say  you  saw  this  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 


ATTENTION,  FLORISTS. 

We  offer  for  the  next  thirty  days,  10.000  Strong  Pot-grown 
Roses,  6uitahle  for  winter  forcing.  Prices— 8  in  Pots,  $8.00 
per  100  ;  $65  per  M.  4  in  Pots,  $12.50  per  100.  5  in  Pots,  $20.00 

Eer  100.  Our  list  includes  Safrano,  Bon  Silene,  Bella,  Count 
a  Carth,  Isabella  Sprunt,  and  many  other  varieties.  We 
have  a  large  Stock  of  white  Carnations,  and  Winter  Bloom¬ 
ing  Plants,  at  low  rates.  Carnations,  strong,  at  $10.00  per  100. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue. 

J.  C.  McCONNELL  &  CO.,  Jacksonville,  Ills. 


STRAWBERRY 


M 


E.  P.  ROE 


2,000.000  iaS" 


will  have  an  immense  stock  of  the 
coining  new  strawberries  — Cres- 
„  .  cent  Seedling,  Forest  Rose, 

Prouty’s  Seedling,  Gt.  American.  &c.— Also  all  the  leading 
kinds.  Plants  true  to  name.  November  is  the  best  time  for 
planting  Strawberry  Plants  and  all  .the  other  small  fruits  in 
the  far  South.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hud8on,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BERRY  PLANTS! 

Strawberries,  Wilson 
Downing,  Monarch  of 
West,  and  other  sorts,  $2  per  1,000 ;  Great  American,  $9  per 
1,000 ;  Crescent  Seedling,  $5  per  1,000  ;  85  other  varieties, 
new  and  old,  prices  too  low  to  print  here.  Brandywine 
Raspberry, $8  per  1,000 ;  15  other  sorts,  new  and  old.  Wil¬ 
son  Early  Blackberry,  $10  per  1,000;  7  other  sorts.  Aspara¬ 
gus  Roots,  $2.50  per  1,000 :  Currants,  Grapes,  Peach  Trees, 
etc.,  etc.,  bottom  prices.  Special  rates  on  $5  and  $10  orders. 
See  new  Catalogue,  now  ready,  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

/"Therry  Currants  only.— Selected  plants,  $15.00  per 
\_y  1,0011.  As  they  run,  $3o.00.  Small  plants,  $25.00.  Two- 
.  WYLDE,  ' 


year  old,  $60.00. 


Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


mum? 


5,000  Fruit, 

>0,000  Evergreen*. 
)0,000  Greenhouse, 

i  ■  II  H  in,—.— .-u. - —  t-t  Redding  Plants,  Ac. 

Jf*ur  Catalogues  Free.  22dYejir  400  Acre fi.  13  Greenhouses. 

BTORRS.  HARRISON  *  CO.,  Paihmvillx, 


WANTED!  WANTED!! 

From  5,000  to  10.000  Customers,  or  enough  to  buy 
our  SPLENDID  and  LARGE  stock  of  Nursery-grown 
trees,  vines,  etc.,  etc.,  consisting  in  part  of 

1*25,000  Apple  Trees,  3  to  5  years  old. 

25,000  Crab  Ample,  2  to  4  years  old. 

85,000  Pencil  Trees,  1  year  old. 

20,000  Cherry  Trees,  2  to  3  years  old. 

25,000  Pear  Trees,  2  to  5  years  old. 
100,000  Currants,  1  to  2  years  old. 

Plum,  Apricots.  Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape-vines,  and  all 
kinds  of  small  fruit  plants.  Forest  and  Evergreen  trees  in 
large  quantities. 

500,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years. 
20,000  Ch  erry  Seedlings,  1  year. 

50,000  Maple  Seedlings,  land2ycars. 

(Sugar,  Sycamore,  Norway,  and  Silver-leaf.)  Also  100,- 
OOO  La  Versailles  and  Cherry  Currant  Cuttings, 
from  nursery-grown  plants. 

The  above  stock  is  all  clean,  thrifty,  young,  and  of  line 
size  for  immediate  transplanting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
to  customers.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


1  nil  OOA  Peach  Tyrees  of  extra  quality.  Millions  of 
iPWjWWW  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Vines,  and  Plants.  Great 
American.  Crescent,  and  Sharpless  Seedling  Strawberry. 
Pure,  at  the  lowest  market  rates.  Price  List  free. 

Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

HALF  A  MILLION  OF  PEACH  TREES, 

200,000  suitable  to  send  bv  mail  or  express  long  distances. 
Also  300,000  No.  1  Apple  Trees,  150,000  suitable  to  send  by 
mail.  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  60-page  Catalogue  gratis, 
showing  how  and  what  to  plant  RANDOLPH  PETEP.S, 
Great  Northern  dk  Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SEEDSMEN,  ATTENTION ! 

Garden  Seeds,  Pure  and  Reliable. 

CABBAGE  SEED  A  SPECIALTY. 

“  True”  Jersey  Early  Wakefield, 
‘‘Henderson’s”  Early  Summer, 

“  Newark  ”  Enrly  Flat  Dutch, 
“Excelsior”  Large  Flat  Dutch,  and 
“Perfection”  Drumhead  Savoy. 

Grown  from  perfect  heads,  carefully  selected,  and 
warranted  first-class  In  every  particular.  For  sale  to 
dealers  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Price  circulars  free. 
Address  FRANCIS  BRILL,  Seed-Grower, 

Mattituck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Peach  and  Pear  Trees — a  large  stock. 

Other  trees  and  plants  In  full  supply. 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries),  N.  J.  Edwin  Allen. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  PEACH  and 

Apple  Trees,  and  Small  Fruits.  Also  several  Farms 
for  sale  cheap.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Extra  Early  Vermont  and  Thorburn’s  Late  Rose,  $2.75  per 
barrel,  Compton’s  Surprise,  Brownell’s  Beauty,  and  Snow¬ 
flake.  $3.00 per  barrel.  Jon.es  No.  4,  $4.00  per  bbl.  Perfec¬ 
tion,  $5.00  per  bbl.  Orders  promptly  filled.  No  charge  for 
barrels.  The  potatoes  are  sound,  of  good  size,  and  true  to 
name.  Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES 


Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 

Plants  of  best  Quality! 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
and  SMALL  FRUITS.  Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBE  It  (7,  Jefferson  Co,,  Mo. 


WINTER  FLOWERS 

FOR  PARLOR  OR  GREENHOUSE. 

For  $(.00  we  will  send  free  by  mail  either  of  the 
below  named  collections,  all  distinct  varieties. 

§Tea  Roses,  or  8  Begonias,  or  ft  Carnations,  or  8  Pinks 
Chrysanthemums,  or  8  Heliotropes,  or  6  Abutilons. 
4  Double  Camellias,  or  4  Azaleas,  or  6  Bouvardias. 

8  Stevias  or  Eupatoriums,  or  8  Fuchsias,  or  8  Violets. 
12  Pansies,  or  8  Forget-me-nots,  or  4  Poinsettias. 

S  Ferns,  or  8  Mosses,  or  4  Marantas  (for  Wardian  Cases 
Palms,  or  4  Crotons,  or  2  Dracenas.  or  4  BeKonias. 

12  Scarcer  Greenhonse  Plants,  or  10  Hyacinths. 

5Q  Snowdrops,  or  12  Jonquils,  or  20 Tulips,  or  0  Lilies. 
8  Pearl  Tuberoses .  or  4  Lilies  of  the  V alley ,  or  20  Oxalis . 
10,  Roman  Hvacinths,  or  50  Crocus. 

Or  by  EXPRESS,  buyer  to  pay  charges  : 

Any  3  collections  for  $2  ;  5  for  $3  ;  9  for  $5  ;  or  the 
full  collection  of  350  varieties  of  Plants  and  Bulbs— 
sufficient  to  stock  a  greenhouse  and  garden — for  $18.  to 
which  our  book,  ‘“Gardening  for  Pleasure,"  and  Cata¬ 
logue  [value  1.75]  will  be  added. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
35  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 


ROSES  for  the  MILLION. 

Everblooming,  assorted  colors,  14  by  mail  for  $1.10. 

GERANIUMS. 

Best  sorts,  single  and  double.  Bishop  Wood,  Asa  Gray, 
G.  Mangilli,  Juo.  Salter,  Mattoon,  Harry  King,  &c.  14  by 
mail  for  $1.10.  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  Ill. 

THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING  - 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  $1 1  12  for  $2 ;  19  for  S3 !  26  for 
$4;  35  for  $5 !  75  for  $10 ;  100  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Kose»Growers,  West  Grove.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  LAWN. 

Specialties;  Japanese  Persimmon,  Magnolias, 
Rhododendrons,  Hardy  and  Chinese 
Azaleas,  Roses,  and  Camellias. 

An  immense  collection  of  Fruit 

#and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  All  tbe  very  latest 
novelties.  Price-list  free ;  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  10  cts. 
PARSONS  &  SONS  CO., 

(Limited.) 
KISSENA  NURSERIES, 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

West  Jersey  Nurseries,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

GIBSON  &  BENNETT. 

110,000  Felton’s  Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  Raspberry. 
200,000  Cinderella  and  Continental  Strawberry  Plants,  direct 
from  the  original  stalk!  Millions  of  other  Plants, 

Trees,  etc.  New  descriptive  Circular  now  ready. 

SPRING-  WHEAT, 

new  Spring  Wheat  sent  to  anv  address  free  of  charge. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

221  Church  St.,  Pliila. 


BONE 


Just  received— a  lot  of 
finest  quality  Texas  Raw 
Bone  — superior  to  any 
in  the  market. 

Sample  free  on  receipt  of  address. 

a.  13.  com;, 

197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

South  Australia 

Reward-Reaping  Machine 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  Reward  of  £4,000  is 
offered  by  the  South  Australian  Government  to  the  Inventor 
of  the  best  Machine,  combining  within  itself  the  various 
operations  at  the  same  time  of  lieaping  and  Cleaning,  fit  for 
bagging  on  the  Field,  the  various  cereal  crops  of  Soutli 
Australia. 

For  conditions,  apply  to  Sir  ARTHUR  BLYTH,  K.  C.  M. 
G.,  the  Agent  General  for  South  Australia,  No.  8,  Victoria 
Chambers,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W„  or  tn  the  under. 

signed,  THOMAS  PLAYFORD, 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Immigra¬ 
tion,  South  Australia. 

Adelaide,  8th  July,  1818. 

HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Hcebner's  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  lor  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

JIEEBNER  St  SONS,  Lansdale.  Mont  CO.,  Pa- 
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“Hail,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes!” 

RICKETTS’  SEEDLING  GRAPE, 

HIGHLAND, 

whose  merits  are  “beyond  description’s  power  of  words.”  (See  illustration  of  and  comments  on  this  new 
Grape*  page  421.) 

BASSETT’S  AMERICAN  PLUM. 

A  wonderfully  productive  and  really  “  Curculio  proof’  variety.  It  is  of  an  entirely  distinct  species,  and  very  different 
from  any  Plum  in  cultivation.  Our  New  FRUIT  CATALOGUE,  describing  and  giving  prices  of  the  above,  together 
with  a  host  of  other  NOVELTIES,  and  all  the  Standard  Varieties  of  both  Large  and  Small  Fruits,  also  replete 
with  valuable  Information,  mailed  all  applicants  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

_ A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  IV.  J. 

ADAMS’  PATENT  SELF-FEEDING  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

Strong,  reliable,  thorough  in  all  parts  of  their 
work,  (shelling,  separating,  cleaning,  and  elevat¬ 
ing!.  Perfect  self-feeders,  and  best  machines  for 
mill  and  warehouse  purposes,  as  well  as  for  farm 
and  plantation.  Their  superiority  attested  by 
twenty  years'  use  in  the  heavy  corn-growing  sec¬ 
tions,  during  which  time  they  have  received  first 
premium  at  all  State  and  World’s  Fairs  wherever 
exhibited. 

MADE  BY  THE 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co., 

Sandwich,  DeKalb  Co.,  Ill., 

Who  are  also  makers  of 

The  Best  Hand  Corn  Shelters  in 
the  Market. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

These  Machines  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
leading  State  Fairs  East  and  West. 


HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVED. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill,  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to  40  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  tlie  Harrison  System, 
_ _  Address,  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator.) 

CHALLENGE  PEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  In  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successful  Iron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  OCR  PATENTS.  Beware: 
Buy  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Sheliers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 
CHALLENGE  MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Pumps.  Address 


Big  Giant  Corn  mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  last  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTUKKD  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A«,  & 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 

FARM  GRIST  MILL. 

The  Grinding  parts  are  STEED. 
It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  horse¬ 
powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of  grain 
rapidly. 

Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
3,101  Germantown  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

The  Birdsell  Clover  Separator, 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Iron  Screw  Wind  Power, 

WITH  CORRUGATED  IRON  PANS. 

Tlie  only  Wind-mill  using  a  propeller- 
shaped  wheel,  by  means  of  whicli  the 
sail  does  its  proportion  of  work  at  every 
olnt.  Has  an  open  center,  is  Vaneless, 
torm-proof,  and  Self-governing.  Tlie 
Motion  is  Always  Steady,  the  Speed 
being  Governed  by  tlie  lever  rod,  and  tlie 
mill  DOES  NOT  STOP  OR  RUN  ANY 
FASTER.  NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE 
GALE  IS.  Send  for  Catalogue  for  full 
particulars.  Address. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS, 

Waukegan,  HI. 

J.  LLOYD  HAIGH, 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  and  Iron  Wire,  and  Wire  Rope 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  anil  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  81  John  St.,  New  YorkCity. 

P.  O.  BOX  3,339. 

THE  WHIPPLE  GUIDE. 

a  simple  device  for  wagons  or 
anything  on  wheels.  When  either 
wheel  strikes  any  irregularity  or 
obstruction,  the  draft  of  the 
whole  team  is  instantly  concen- 
.  trated  on  that  wheel,  the  tongue 
is  prevented  from  side  motion, 
the  hames  are  entirely  relieved 
‘  of  the  draft,  wear  and  tear  of 

horses  and  harness  obviated.  It 
is  used  on  the  Whitewater  and 
most  other  prominent  Western  wagons.  Sample  Guide  de¬ 
livered  at  any  Express  office  in  the  U.  S.  on  receipt  of  price, 
$5.u0.  Agents  wanted.  Address  WHIPPLE  GUIDE  CO., 
Racine,  Wis., or  SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  M’F’G  CO.,  St.  Louis, Mo. 

Grand 
.Centennial 
lPreniuii 


The  Best  Fanning  Mill  in  the  World. 

BUY  THE 

,  P,  DICKEY 

Fanning  Mill. 

No  good  Farmer 
can  afford  t?  mar. 
ket  dirty  grain. 

A  moderate  quality 
of  grain,  well  cleaned, 
brings  a  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grade 
in  dirty  condition* 

Address  A.  P.  DICKEY,  Racine,  \VI» 

A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N,  Y„  Agent  for  New  York 
and  Export  Trade. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

PULLIAM’S  PATENT 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS  for  FARM  WAGONS. 

This  new  and  valu¬ 
able  device  is  suited  to 
wagons  of  any  size- 
made  of  tlie  best  steel 
and  warranted— are  at¬ 
tached  by  four  holts 
through  the  bed— can 
he  put  on  by  any  per¬ 
son.  They  remain  on 
the  wagon  lor  all  uses, 
and  work  equally  well 
whether  witli  empty 
or  loaded  wagon. 
There  is  no  use  for  a 
spring  seat— they  make 
a  comfortable  spring 
wagon  out  of  a  farm 
wagon— and  save  largely  in  wear  and  tear.  Price  $6.00  per 
Set  of  Four  Springs.  We  Want  Agents  Everywhere. 
SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  M’F’G  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

&  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL- 
LEVS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Sheliers  and  Cleaners. 

_ AURORA,  INDIANA. _ 

MATTHEWS’  ggfil 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  tlie  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


CORN 

HUSKER. 

“  City  Novelty  Co. 


No  cold  or  sore  fingers,  if  usod 
with  gloves  or  mittens.  Can  be  used 
without  gloves  or  mittens,  if  desired. 
Will  last  a  life  time.  Taken  6  Pre¬ 
miums.  One  sample  25  cts. ;  two  lor 
45  cts.;  5  for  $1.00. 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 

108  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morristown,  Pa..  Oct.  10. 
Gents  .-—Please  send  me  100  Huskers  at  once.  They  sell 
like  Lot  cakes.  W as  out  about  3  hours  and  took  orders  for 
25  to  deliver  to-morrow.  Please  hurry;  will  send  more 
orders  soon.  Have  tried  tlie  busker;  they  do  all  you  claim. 
Met  one  Farmer  who  had  one  and  wants  another,  if  he  lias 
to  pay  $1.00  for  it.  J.  H.  Warner,  Morristown,  Pa. 

The  Silver  &  Deining  Feed  Cutter, 

Celebrated  for  its  great 
capacity,  ease  of  run¬ 
ning,  and  its  adaptabili¬ 
ty  to  all  kinds  of  work. 
Our  Power  Cutters  are 
fitted  with  an  IM¬ 
PROVED  SAFETY 
FLY  WHEEL,  and 
in  the  event  of  iron  or 
other  hard  substances 

fetting  into  tlie  teed  the 
ly  Wheel  revolves,  but 
the  knives  stop,  thereby 
securing  safety  to  tlie 
Machine  and  to  the  operator.  Send  for  Circular. 
SILVER  &  DEMING  M’F’G  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BALDWIN’S 

AMERICAN 

Feed  Cutter. 

Easiest  running,  fastest  cutting 
machine  in  the  market.  Cuts  all 
kinds  of  Feed,  Hay,  Straw,  and 
Corn  Stalks.  Superior  to  any  in 
the  market.  Semi  for  Circular, 
containing  Description  and  Price 
List.  C.  PIEliPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


To  Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers,  &c. 

A  firm  in  Dublin,  doing  a  large  business  in  Chemical  Ma¬ 
nures,  Woo],  and  Feeding  Cakes,  wishes  to  obtain  the 
Agency  for  Ireland  of  Manufacturers  of  ail  kinds  of  Farm 
Implements.  Houses  in  a  position  to  furnish  good  articles 
at  moderate  prices  would  lie  sure  of  a  large  trade.  Address 

RICHARDSON  &  FLETCHER,  13  Ushess  Island,  Dublin. 

established  1852. 

R.  W.  CAMERON  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

33  South  William  St.,  New  York. 

Proprietors  of  the  “  Diamond,”  and  “  I, tout  of  the 
Age  ”  Brands  of  Oil,  and  Pioneer  Line  of  Ships  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  East.  Cash  advances  made  on  con¬ 
signments  of  Wool,  Tin,  and  other  approved  produce,  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Orders  solicited  for  American 
productions,  accompanied  by  approved  credits. 


Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Threshers,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Thresher  Engines  and  Steam  Outfits  com¬ 
plete.  Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 

AGENTS  LOOK  !  Catalogue  of  44  Novelties  free, 
or,  with  a  Hand-book  invaluable  to  letter  writers,  ten 
cents.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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What  Shall  We  Read? 

A  monthly  magazine  has  become  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  to  every  one  who  desires  to  read 
the  writings  of  the  best  contemporary  authors, 
and .  to  be  informed  of  the  most  important 
events  in  literature,  science,  and  art.  More  and 
better  reading,  and  handsomer  illustrations,  can 
be  supplied  at  far  less  cost  in  this  form  than 
in  any  other.  For  instance,  the  numbers  of 
Scrtbner’s  Monthly  for  one  year  contain 
almost  two  thousand  large  octavo  pages,  filled 
with  essays,  stories,  poems,  descriptive  articles, 
and  reviews  by  the  first  American  and  foreign 
authors,  and  illustrated  with  more  than  six 
hundred  original  wood  engravings.  When 
bound,  the  twelve  numbers  make  two  large, 
handsome  volumes  which  contain  more  matter 
than  a  dozen  of  the  ordinary  subscription 
books,  and  which  can  take  their  place  on  the 
library  shelves  as  permanent  records  of  the 
best  literature  of  the  year. 

Attractions  of  Recent  Volumes. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Scribner’s  Month¬ 
ly  during  the  year  just  closed,  the  two  volumes 
XV  and  XVI,  being  more  rich  in  pictorial  inter¬ 
est  than  any  which  have  preceded  them.  The 
first  of  these  volumes  has  as  frontispiece  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  drawn  from  a 
rare  photograph  by  Wyatt  Eaton  and  engraved 
by  T.  Cole ;  the  frontispiece  of  the  second  is  a 
Portrait  of  William  Cullen  Bryant 
(from  life),  by  the  same  artist  and  engraver. 
The  two  volumes  contain  the  whole  of 
Edward  Eggleston’s  “Roxy,”  the  concluding 
chapters  of  Adeline  Trafton’s  “  His  Inheri¬ 
tance,”  and  the  beginning  of  H.  H.  Boyesen’s 
“  Falconberg  ;  ”  the  exquisitely  illustrated 
papers,  by  Mr.  Brewer,  on  Bird  Architec¬ 
ture  ;  articles  on  American  Sports,  profusely 
illustrated, including  “Canvas-Back  and  Terra¬ 
pin,”  “Deer-Hunting  on  the  Ausable,”  “Fox- 
Hunting  in  New  England,”  “Moose-Hunting 
in  Canada;”  papers  on  American  Farm 
Life,  illustrated  by  some  of  the  leading 
artists  of  the  country;  Maurice  Thomp¬ 
son  on  Archery ;  Mary  Hallock  Foote’s 
Descriptions  of  California,  illustrated  by  her¬ 
self;  Col.  Geo.  B.  Waring  on  Horses;  John 
Burroughs  on  Birds  and  Out  Door  Life ;  W.  M. 
Tileston  on  Dogs ;  Dr.  Morton  on  the  South 
African  Gold  Mines;  Stories  by  Bret  Harte, 
Saxe  Holm,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  George  P. 
Lathrop ;  Poems  by  R.  H.  Stoddard,  E.  C. 
Stedman,  Bret  Harte,  II.  H.  Boyesen,  H.  H., 
Celia  Thaxter,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  etc. 

Special  Arrangements  for  1878-9. 

“  Haworth’s,”  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett, 
the  author  of  “That  Lass  O’Lowrie’s”  will 
be  the  leading  serial  of  Scribner  for  1878-9. 
It  is  the  longest  story  Mrs.  Burnett  has 
written,  and  will  be  more  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  than  any  serial  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  magazine.  Mr.  B  jyesen’s  “  Falconberg  ” 
will  run  through  a  part  of  the  year;  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  serial  from  a  new  writer,  Mr. 
George  W.  Cable,  of  New  Orleans.  His  novel 
will  exhibit  the  state  of  society  in  Creole 
Louisiana,  about  the  years  1803-4-5,  the  time 
of  the  Cession,  and  a  period  bearing  remarkable 
likeness  to  the  present  Reconstruction  period. 
The  series  of  portraits  of  American  poets 
will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year, 
the  next  being  that  of  Longfellow  (in 
November).  These  portraits  are  drawn  from 
life  by  Wyatt  Eaton,  and  engraved  by  T.  Cole. 
They  will  appear  as  frontispieces  of  four  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers,  during  the  magazine  year. 
The  magazine  is  now  having  prepared  several 
articles  on  the  leading  Universities  of  Europe. 
They  will  be  written  by  an  American  College 
Professor — Mr.  H.  H.  Boyesen,  of  Cornell 
(author  of  “Falconberg,”  etc.), — and  will  in¬ 
clude  sketches  of  the  leading  men  in  each  of 
the  most  important  Universities  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent. 

Among  the  illustrated  papers  in  preparation 
are  “  Studies  in  the  Sierras,”  by  John  Muir,  the 
California  naturalist.  The  series  of  eight  or 
more  papers  now  to  appear  will  sketch  the 
California  Passes,  Lakes,  Meadows,  Wind- 
Storms,  and  Forests,  including  the  first  descrip¬ 
tion  ever  given  of  the  coniferous  trees  of  the 
Sierras.  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  companion  of  the  late  Prof.  Hartt,  is 


now  in  Brazil,  with  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney 
(the  artist  who  accompanied  Mr.  Edward  King 
in  his  tour  through  “  The  Great  South”),  pre¬ 
paring  a  series  oL  papers  on  the  present  condi¬ 
tion, — the  cities,  rivers,  and  general  resources 
of  the  great  empire  of  South  America.  The 
“  Johnny  Reb”  Papers,  by  an  “  ex-Confederate  ” 
soldier,  will  doubtless  be  among  the  raciest 
contributions  during  the  coming  year.  They 
are  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Allen  0.  Red¬ 
wood,  of  Baltimore.  Illustrated  contributions 
are  also  announced  on  Canada,  American  Art 
and  Artists,  American  Archaeology,  American 
Inventors,  Lawn-Planting  for  Small  Places; 
also,  Essays  by  Prof.  Sumner,  Horace  White, 
and  others,  on  the  National  Banking  System, 
the  Patent  System,  the  New  South,  etc.,  etc. 

Tlie  Latest  Number. 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
November  number  of  Scribner’s  Monthly, 
upon  the  preparation  of  which  great  care  and 
expense  have  been  bestowed.  We  shall  print 
as  a  first  edition  90,000  copies.  The  number 
will  contain  the  opening  chapter  of  “  Ha¬ 
worth’s,”  and  the  continuation  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Boyesen’s  “  Falconberg."  A  biographical  paper 
on  Longfellow,  with  a  large  frontispiece  portrait 
by  Wyatt  Eaton,  engraved  by  Cole ;  “  A  Night 
with  Edison,”  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
account  yet  published;  “Johnny  Reb  at  Play,” 
the  first  of  several  non-partisan  papers  of  life  in 
the  ex-Confederate  Army  ;  “  Farm-Life  in  New 
York,”  by  John  Burroughs;  “The  Spelling 
Bee  at  Angel’s,”  by  Bret  Harte ;  “  Fort  Cham- 
bly,  on  the  Richelieu  River,”  by  Henry  Sand- 
ham  ;  “A  Wind-Storm  in  the  Forests  of  the 
Yuba,”  as  observed  from  a  tree-top,  by  John 
Muir ;  “  A  Modern  Playwright  (Eugene  Scribe); 
“  The  Apparition  of  Jo  Murch,”  and  “  Our 
Patent  System,  and  what  we  Owe  to  it,”  by  an 
expert;  “Parsons  and  Parsons,”  by  Edward 
Eggleston,  etc.,  etc.  For  terms,  see  paragraph 
“  How  to  Subscribe,”  at  foot  of  the  page. 

What  Do  Our  Children  Read. 

The  reading,  which,  unknown  to  parents, 
finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  is  often  of  the  very  worst  kind.  It  is 
stated  that  there  are  twenty-five  pernicious  story 
papers  for  boys  and  girls,  published  in  New 
York  City,  alone,  and  their  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  these  vicious  sheets  have  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  375,000.  They  arc  printed  on 
cheap,  poor  paper,  are  widely  advertised,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  prices  which  enable  even 
the  poorest  children  to  obtain  them.  Prof.  W. 
G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  College,  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  this  literature  upon  the  young,  says : 

“We  may  generalize  the  following,  in  regard 
to  the  views  of  life  which  these  stories  inculcate, 
and  the  code  of  morals  which  they  teach  : 

The  “Dime  Novel”  Code. 

“The  first  thing  which  a  boy  ought  to 
acquire,  is  physical  strength  for  fighting  pur¬ 
poses.  The  supposed  code  of  English  brutality 
prevails,  but  it  is  always  mixed  with  the  code 
of  the  revolver,  and  iu  many  of  the  stories, 
the  latter  is  taught  in  its  fullness.  These 
youngsters  generally  carry  revolvers,  and  use 
them  at  their  good  discretion. 

“  A  boy  ought  to  cheat  the  penurious  father 
who  does  not  give  him  as  much  money  as  he 
finds  necessary,  and  ought  to  compel  him  to 
pay.  A  good  way  to  force  him  to  pay  liberally, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  stop  criticising  his  son’s 
habits,  is  to  find  out  his  own  vices  (he  always 
has  some),  and  then  to  levy  black-mail  on  him. 

“  As  to  drinking,  the  bar-room  code  is  taught. 

“  Quiet  home  life  is  stupid  and  unmanly. 
Boys  brought  up  in  it,  have  to  work  hard  and 
to  bow  down  to  false  doctrines  which  parsons 
and  teachers,  in  league  with  parents,  have  in¬ 
vented  against  boys.  To  become  a  true  man, 
a  boy  must  break  with  respectability  and  join 
the  vagabonds  and  the  swell  mob. 

“  No  fine,  young  fellow,  who  knows  life, 
need  mind  the  law,  still  less  the  police.  If  a 
father  is  rich,  the  son  can  easily  find  smart 
lawyers  who  can  get  him  out  of  prison,  and 
will  dine  with  him  at  Delmonico’s  afterward. 

“It  is  impossible  that  so  much  corruption 
should  be  afloat  and  not  exert  some  influence. 
Great  harm  is  done  to  boys  by  the  nervous  ex¬ 
citement  of  reading  harrowing  and  sensational 
stories.  Parents  and  Teachers  ought  to  know 
what  the  character  of  this  literature  is.” 


An  Ideal  Children’s  Magazine. 

It  was  to  counteract  this  poisonous  element 
in  children’s  literature,  that  Messrs.  Scribner 
&  Co.,  in  1873,  began  the  publication  of  St. 
Nicholas,  an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  girls 
and  boys,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  as 
Editor.  Five  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
number  was  issued,  and  the  magazine  has  won 
a  position  second  to  none.  It  has  a  monthly  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  50,000  copies.  It  is  published 
simultaneously  in  London  and  New  York,  and 
the  transatlantic  recognition  is  almost  as  gen¬ 
eral  and  hearty  as  the  American.  Although 
the  progress  of  the  magazine  has  been  a  steady 
advance,  it  has  not  reached  its  editor’s  ideas  of 
best,  because  her  ideal  continually  outruns  it, 
and  the  magazine  as  swiftly  follows  after.  To¬ 
day,  St.  Nicholas  stands  alone  in  the  world  of 
books ;  and  in  Europe,  as  local  critics  admit, 
there  is  no  magazine  for  young  people  that  can 
at  all  compare  with  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  New  York  Tribune  said  of  it :  “  St.  Nich¬ 
olas  has  reached  a  higher  platform,  and  com¬ 
mands  for  its  service  wider  resources  in  art  and 
letters  than  any  of  its  predecessors  or  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  ”  or  that  the  London  Literary  World 
has  said  :  “  There  is  no  magazine  for  the  young 
that  can  be  said  to  equal  this  choice  production 
of  Scribner’s  press.” 

Good  Things  for  1878-9. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton’s  new  serial  story 
for  boys,  “A  Jolly  Fellowship,”  will  run 
through  the  twelve  monthly  parts — begin¬ 
ning  with  the  number  for  November,  1878, 
the  first  of  the  volume — and  will  he  illustrated 
by  James  E.  Kelly.  The  scene  of  this  story, 
like  that  of  the  very  successful  one,  “  What 
Might  Have  Been  Expected,”  published  in 
St.  Nicholas,  is  laid  in  the  South.  For  the 

firls,  a  continued  tale,  called  “  Half-a-dozen 
lousekeepers,”  by  Katharine  D.  Smith,  with 
illustrations  by  Frederick  Dielman,  will  begin 
in  the  same  number ;  and  a  fresh  serial  by 
Susan  Coolidge,  entitled  “Eyebright,”  with 
plenty  of  pictures,  will  be  commenced  early  in 
the  volume.  There  will  also  be  a  continued 
fairy-tale  called  “Rumpty  Dudget’s  Tower,” 
written  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  illustrated 
by  Alfred  Fredericks.  About  the  other  familiar 
features  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  editor  preserves 
a  good-humored  silence,  content,  perhaps,  to 
let  her  five  volumes  already  issued,  prophesy 
concerning  the  sixth,  in  respect  to  short  stories, 
pictures,  poems,  humor,  sketches,  etc.,  etc. 

The  November  Number. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number  now  ready.  It  contains  72  pages, 
and  its  illustrations  throughout  are  fine  and 
varied.  It  begins  two  splendid  serials : — Its 
shorter  papers  represent  a  wide  range  of  subject 
— History,  Travel,  Fun,  Poetry,  Adventure, 
Science,  Natural  History,  Home-iife,  Sport,  and 
lively  narrative — the  whole  crowned  by  an  ap¬ 
propriate  Thanksgiving  story. 

One  long  article  and  two  poems  hear  the 
signature  of  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  the  Editor. 

One  very  “  taking”  feature  of  the  number,  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  Frank  R.  Stockton,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sketch  of  his  life.  Then  there  is  a 
beautiful  poem  by  Lucy  Larcom ;  a  finely  illus¬ 
trated  account  of  the  new  style  of  city  railroad 
in  San  Francisco,  and  many  other  good  things. 

How  To  Subscribe. 

These  magazines  are  for  sale  by  all  Book¬ 
sellers,  Newsdealers,  or  Post-Masters,  or  they 
will  be  sent  by  us  at  following  prices.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Monthly,  $4.00  a  year,  35  cts.  a  number. 
St.  Nicholas,  $3.00  a  year,  25  cts.  a  number. 
Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  direct  with  the 
publishers,  should  write  name,  Post-Office, 
County,  and  State,  in  full,  and  send  with  remit¬ 
tance  to  Scribner  &  Co.,  743  Broadway,  New 
York.  All  readers  of  this  advertisement,  not 
now  subscribers,  may,  upon  sending  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  deduct  10  cents  to  pay  cost  of  check, 
P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  letter,  and  Send 
$3.90  for  Scribner’s  Monthly,  or  $2.90  for 
St.  Nicholas.  We  will  send,  as  a  specimen, 
a  copy  of  Scribner’s  Monthly  for  February, 
1878,  for  15  cts.,  or  St.  Nicholas  for  Dec., 
1877,  for  10  cts.,  or  both  for  25  cts.,  which 
amount  may  be  deducted  if  a  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  afterward  sent. 

Scribner  &  Co.,  743  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ACTIffTC  WANTED  for  the  NEW  GIFT  IIOOK 

“M*"  A  O  GOLDEN  THOUGHTS  on 


In  prose  am!  Poetry,  by  upward  of  300  Distinguished 
Authors,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  introduction 

BY  REV.  THEO.  L.  CCYLEK,  D.  D. 

If  you  are  a  Parent  get  it,  if  you  have  a  Home  get  it,  if 
you  are  bound  for  Heaven  get  it ;  it  will  cheer  and  help  you 
on  Hie  way.  A  charming  gift  for  mother,  father,  brother, 
sitter,  son,  or  daughter. 

IN  KLBGANT  BINDING,  ILLUSTRATED.  $2.75. 

E.  B,  TREAT,  Publisher,  805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  5,000  Choice 
Books  at  30  to  50  per  cent  below  Publishers’ 
prices.  Great  bargains.  Send  postal  for  the 
best  catalogue  of  good  books  ever  issued,  free. 
ESTES  &  EAURIAT, 

301  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston,  Mass. 


7th 


MUSIC  PREMIUM,  &&W9 

for  each  subscriber  (new  or  renewal)  to  the  FOEIO,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Musical  Monthly.  $  1.60  per  year.  Large  pay 
to  Agents.  Particulars  Free. 

_ WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

_____ 

COMMON°SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

with  or  without  Reading  Table.  No 
Office,  Library,  public  or  private.  Sit¬ 
ting-room,  or  Piazza,  should  bo  with¬ 
out  some  of  my  Rocking-Chairs,  so 
roomy,  so  easy  and  durable !  Try  my 
Puritan  Rocker,  or  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  you  will  find  Rest.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Price-List  to 

F,  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.Y. 

Before  purchasing,  see  that  the  chair 
has  my  address  stamped  on  frame. 

35  Pieces  of  Music  for  25  Cts. 

SMITHS  MUSICAL  ALBUM, 

Containing  “Baby  Mine,”  “Tar’s  Farewell,”  “Devil’s 
March"  “Nancy  Lee,"  “Whoa  Emma,”  “Man  in  the 
Moon,  “Johnny  Morgan/'  “Two  Bad  Men,”  “Grease  with 
Cash.”  “  Strict  Q.  T.,  “  Farewell  Forever,”  and  24  others, 

at  any  News  Stand  or  Music  Store. 

WHITE,  SMITH  «Sc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


REAL  GOOD  SHIRTS 

FOR  50  CENTS. 


From  the  Work  Room 
the  Wearer. 


to 


Two,  well  made,  open  back,  linen  bosom,  unlaundered, 
white  yoke  shirts,  ready  to  wash  and  wear,  mailed,  post-paid, 
for  one  dollar,  Men’s  or  Boys’ sizes.  Give  size  of  collar 
worn,  and  write  name  and  full  address  plainly.  One 
sample  shirt  sent  for  60  cents  in  currency,  or  postage  stamps. 
Address,  NEWARK  SHIRT  COMPANY, 

104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J, 
Also  First  Class  Wamsntta  Muslin  Shirts,  unlaundered, 
for  $1  each.  Fine  Linen  Collars,  unlaundered,  10c.  each. 

HUNTER’SlSilSIFTER 


MIXER, 

SCOOP,  <55 

Rice  Washer, Etre  Beater,  Tomato,  Wine, 
Starch,  and  Fruit  Strainer.  1 1  or  the  most 
,  useful  and  necessary  articles  combined  and  sold 
j  for  65  cts.  Only  Sifter  iu  the  world  that  can  be 
taken  in  four  parts  to  clean.  75,000 
soldin  180  days.  200,000nou’inuse. 
Every  housekeeper  tvants  it.  Send 
1 65c.  for  small  or  $1.00  for 
1  large  sample,  or  stamp  for  cat¬ 
alogue.  Good  Agents  wanted, 

,  male  and  female. 

J.  M.  HUNTER,  Sole  ManfT, 
ilSlSlitlB mmU  1  JIUlMs  50  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  ©. 

\l  iyiY>  ~\f  Best  50  New  Style  Cards,  in  case, 
V  JCiA\  X  (no  2  alike),  with  name,  10  cts. 
_ EXCELSIOR  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

50  Elegant  Cards,  Hash,  Oriental.  &c.,  or  25 
III  Acquaintance  Cards,  no  2  alike,  and  name  10c. 

IeperialCabd  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

MIXED  CARDS,  10  CENTS,  AND  STAMP.  25 
Beautiful  Chromo  Cards  13c.  Agents  outfit  10  cts. 

L.  C.  COE  &  CO.,  Bristol,  Ct. 

Chromo  and  Perfumed  Cards,  [no  3  alike,] 
Name  iu  Gold  and  Jet.  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

Flowered,  Diamond,  ClDTiC  no  2  alike  Idp 
Basket ,  Roseate,  etc.  TlUlDO  ONLY 
rame  neatly  printed  on  all.  Star  Printing  Co., Northford, Ct. 

Perfumed  Snowflake  and  Chromo  Cards, 
no  2  alike,  name  iu  gold  or  jet,  10c. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

CARDS  with  name— Snowflake,  Royal,  Diamond, 
Roseate.  Damask.  <&c.,  10c.,  in  case  12c.  Outfit  10c. 
_ NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

RA  Richly  perfumed  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  In  jet,  10c. ; 
•J  u  with  Case,  13c.  25  Murphy  Temperance  Cards,  20c. 

F.  W.  AUSTIN  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 

A  beautiful  JAPANESE  HANDKERCHIEF, 
equal  in  finish  to  the  finest  silk.  FBEE  for 
Stamp.  W.  HILT.  &  CO.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


50 

50 


SAFETY,  COMFORT,  ECONOMY! 

THE 

RUBBER  CUSHIONED 
AXLE 

reduces  breaking,  jarring,  jolting,  vibration,  and  noise  to  a 
minimum,  thereby  assuring  greater  safety  and  comfort  in 
riding,  with  a  large  saving  in  wear  and  tear.  It  also  saves 
horse  power  by  lessening  traction,  and  therefore  is  of  special 
value  to  SULKIES  and  ROAD  WAGONS.  It  will 
improve  the  riding  and  wearing  qualities  of  any  vehicle, 
whether  LIGHT  or  HEAYY,  however  good  its  con- 
struction  or  easy  its  springs. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

THE  RUBBER  CUSHIONED  AXLE  CO., 

Broadway  ami  43d  St*  (Loup:  Acre),  New  York* 

T€>  FAW1ERS. 

Their  Sons  and.  Daughters 

Who  wish  to  make  money  this  fall  and  winter.  We  can 
give  you  Employment,  honorable,  pleasant,  and  remunera¬ 
tive  ;  at  home  or  abroad.  Send  for  information  to 

American  Publishing  Company,  Hartford,  Ct. 

or,  118  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  book  needs  no  Endorsement — Dk.  Palmer, 

AGENTS  WANTED  F 

FOR  TJ 

DR.  MARCH’S  q 

NEW  BOOK,  M 


DA 


TO 

T7^ZI\r 

In  this  new  volume  the  Popular  Author  of  Night  Scenes 
in  the  Bible  portrays  with  vivid  and  thrilling  force  and  elo¬ 
quence  the  events  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  adds  fresh  testimony 
to  the  beauty, pathos  and  sublimity  of  the  Stories  of  the  Bible. 
Agents  will  find  this  Book  with  its  sparkling  thoughts,  glow¬ 
ing  style,  beautiful  Engravings,  and  rich  bindings,  the  best 
in  the  market.  Terms  Liberal.  Circulars  Free. 
Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

PALLISER’S  MODEL  HOMES.  E™Ni 

100  pages,  6x9,  30  plates,  20  Designs  for  Model  Cottages, 
Farm  and  Country  I  louses,  also  Farm  Barn  and  Hennery, 
Stable  and  Carriage  House,  School  House,  Bank  and  Library, 
Masonic  Ass’ll  Building,  Town  Hall  and  3  Churches,  descrip¬ 
tive  specifications,  hints  on  building  and  a  large  amount  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  making  a  very  valuable  .book  for 
every  one  intending  to  build,  price  $1,  post-paid.  Address 
the  publishers,  PALLISEK,  PALL1SER  &  CO., 

Architects,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  ci-ferns,  cora- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  83  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Roc  lies  ter,  N.  Y. 

FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  wav  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HOMEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample,  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  Journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio, 


STEEL 


N  S, 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  G1LL0TT&S0NS. 


GAME  BIRDS, 


THEIR  HABITS.  HAUNTS  and 
HOW  TO  SHOOT  THEM. 

By  Thomas  Alexander,  author  “Fish  and  Fish¬ 
ing,”  &c.  New  shooting  costume;  a  new  method  of 
learning  how  to  shoot  “  on  the  wing,”  with  improved 
Sight  for  the  purpose;  upland  shooting;  wildfowl 
shooting;  new  decoys,  to  swim,  fly  and  dive; 
boats,  stands,  new  Portable  Blind;  trainingthe  dog; 
the  Rifle  and  its  use,  with  new  sights,  &c.  Over  50 
illustrations.  The  best  book  on  the  subject.  Price  * 
post  paid,  only  20  cents.  Sold  by  all  Newsdealers, 
or  address  Donnelley,  Gasset, te  &  Loyd,  The 
Lakes!  le  Library,  Chicago.  Catalogue  free. 
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of  the  Prettiest  Cards  you  ever  saw,  or  is  Ele¬ 
gant  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  with  name  10  cts., 
post-paid.  GEO.  I  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Styles  of  CARDS,  10e„  18  Best  CHROMOS, 
10c.,  with  name.  Outfit  10c. 

J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


A  32-column  monthly  Story  Paper  one  year  TFDTjyi? 
with  50  Gold  Leal  Cards,  with  name,  in  L  •‘■L.Ej.Ej 
Gem  case,  25  cts.  Eagle  Printing  Co,.  Springfield,  Mass. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hi/its  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p,  408, 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in* 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack, 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
lit  the  64  Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
1  5  cts,  each,  or  §1.50  per  volume. 

Husk  or  Hoosc  in  Calves.— G.  Silleck.  Ail 
emaciated  condition,  accompanied  with  a  cough,  indi¬ 
cates  the  presence  of  parasitic  worms  in  the  throat  of  the 
calf.  The  disease  is  akin  to  the  gapes  in  chickens  and 
verminous  bronchitis  in  lambs.  The  proper  treatment 
is  to  give  a  table-spoonful  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  milk, 
daily,  for  two  days,  to  he  repeated  a  week  later.  To 
cause  the  calves  to  breathe  the  much  diluted  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur,  or  the  fine  powder  of  dry-slaked  caustic 
lime  in  the  air  of  a  close  stable,  is  also  recommended. 

To  Keep  Milk  Cans  from  Busting.— “  Sil- 
i  leek.”  The  more  tin  cans  are  scoured  the  more  they 
will  rust,  as  the  thin  coating  of  tin  is  thus  worn  off, 
and  the  iron  under  it  exposed.  To  prevent  rusting, 
paint  outside  with  Asphalt  varnish  or  some  mineral  paint. 

Cerebro-Spinal  Fever. — “O.  T.  R.,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Kas.  The  symptoms  of  Epizootic  Spinal 
Fever  are:  loss  of  appetite,  with  dullness  and  drooping 
head,  followed  by  trembling  and  unsteadiness,  caused 
by  partial  paralysis,  and  finally,  inability  to  rise  when 
down.  The  disease  is  frequently  fatal.  The  treatment 
so  varies  according  to  the  symptoms  and  the  violence  of 
the  attack,  that  no  general  directions  can  be  given. 
There  being  no  gall  bladder  in  the  horse  or  mule,  its 
absence  is  no  sign  of  disease.  Spinal  fever  shows  itseli 
on  post  mort.m  examination  in  changes  in  the  spina! 
marrow,  its  covering  membrane,  and  of  the  brain. 

Parasitic  Skin  Disease.— “J.  M.  E.,”  Soufei 
America,  Ill.  The  skin  of  the  horse  is  sometimes  in 
fested  with  one  or  more  parasitic  insects,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  cause  loss  of  hair,  thickening  of  the  cuticle, 
irritation  and  accumulation  of  crusts  which  sometimes 
break  and  discharge.  The  remedy  is  to  wash  the  skin 
with  warm  soap-suds,  hreak  up  the  crusts,  and  apply 
thoroughly  with  a  brush  a  mixture  of  1  lb.  each  of  soap 
and  alcohol,  and  half  a  pound  each  of  pine  tar  and  sul¬ 
phur.  A  mixture  of  20  oz.  of  whale  oil,  and  1  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid,  is  fatal  to  the  parasites;  but  is  it  some¬ 
times  injurious  to  the  horse  as  well. 

Scarifier  for  an  Old  Meadow.— '  E.,”  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ya.  An  effective  scarifier  to  break  up  a  tough, 
“bound  out”  sod,  would  be  one  of  the  revolving  disc 
harrows.  If  the  sod  is  hard  to  penetrate,  the  harrow  may 
he  loaded  with  stone,  and  drawn  by  four  horses. 

How  to  Feed  a  Calf.— “W.  G.  H.,”  Rock  Co., 
Wis.  The  following  method  has  proved  satisfactory  to 
the  writer :  Let  it  suck  for  five  days ;  then  separate  it 
from  the  cow  and  teach  it  to  drink.  Give  it  one  quart  of 
fresh  milk  at  each  milking  time,  and  a  quart  of  warmed 
sweet  milk  at  intervals  of  three  hours.  After  a  week  of 
this,  gradually  increase  the  supply  until  at  a  month  old 
it  is  getting  8  quarts  a  day.  After  the  calf  is  two  months 
old  it  may  have  10  quarts  a  day  in  four  meals;  and  be¬ 
tween  these  half  a  pint  of  dry  mixed  bran  and  oats,  finely 
ground.  The  meal  may  be  gradually  increased  to  a  pint 
a  day.  A  little  cut  hay  mixed  with  the  meal  may  be  given 
at  four  months  old;  then  some  corn-meal  may  be  added. 

Slieep  Peeling  Trees.— “A.  H.  D.,”  St.  Louis 
Co.,  Mo.  To  preserve  trees  from  being  harked  by  sheep, 
wash  them  with  a  mixture  of  cow  dung  and  clay  or 
clayey  loam  ;  soot  will  increase  its  “  keep  off”  qualities. 

Pea  Fowls  and  Guinea  Pigs.— “T.  W.  S.,” 
Spencer,  Mass.  A  pair  of  pea  fowl?  will  cost  from  $10 
to  $30,  according  to  the  quality.  Their  eggs  are  usually 
hatched  under  a  turkey.  Guinea  pigs  are  pretty  pets,  bnt 
of  no  practical  use.  A  dry  box  is  the  best  pen  for  them. 
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IDeerfoot  Farm)  Southboro,  Mass.,  is  becoming 
one  of  t be  famous  farms  of  the  country.  Deerfoot  Farm 
pork  is  an  esteemed  delicacy  on  many  hotel  and 
private  tables,  and  its  10,000  lbs.  of  butter  finds  a  ready 
sale  at  high  prices.  How  success  has  been  obtained  in 
these  specialties,  Mr.  Edward  Burnett,  the  proprietor, 
proposes  to  let  the  fanners  learn  for  themselves,  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  “Field  Day”  on  Nov.  6th  (previously  announced 
for  Oct.  25th),  to  which  farmers  generally  are  invited. 
After  an  inspection  of  the  farm,  the  Town  Hall  will  be 
thrown  open  to  visitors,  and  opportunity  given  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  things  observed,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southboro  Farmers’  Club.  Such  “  Field  Days  ”  combine 
the  features  of  a  fair  and  farmers’  club,  and  doubtless 
each  one  of  the  large  number  who  will  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  will  receive  a  full  return  for  the  time  and  expense. 

32-Kowed  Corn  is  inquired  for  by  several  of  our 
readers.  Those  having  it  for  sale,  should  advertise  it. 

The  International  Dairy  Fair,  in  N.  Y. 

City, commencing  Dec.  2d,  at  the  American  Institute,  (in¬ 
stead  of  at  Gilmore’s  Garden,  as  previously  announced,) 
is  being  organized  rapidly,  and  promises  to  be  a  real 
success.  Subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  expenses  and 
premiums  are  being  received  in  encouraging  amounts 
from  merchants,  transportation  companies,  etc.,  and 
firms  and  private  individuals  are  offering  large  special 
prizes,  some  of  which  were  announced  last  month.  The 
latest  is  a  "  sweepstakes  premium,”  offered  by  H.  K.  & 
F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.  of  New  York,  “of  $250  for  the  best 
package  of  butter  (not  less  than  50  lbs.)  salted  with  Hig¬ 
gins’  Eureka  Salt.  This  is  open  for  competition  to  any 
farmer,  dairyman,  or  creamery  in  the  United  States.” 

Waste  of  Manure. — “J.  G.,”  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 
•'Barn-yard  manure  spread  on  the  surface  and  exposed 
for  eight  or  ten  days  before  plowing  under,”  must  lose 
somewhat  in  value,  as  decomposition  is  very  rapid  under 
the  influence  of  air  and  moisture,  which  will  result  in 
the  formation  and  exhalation  of  ammonia.  Cold  weather 
checks  decomposition,  but  there  will  be  more  or  less  of 
it  going  on  in  the  manure  at  any  time  when  not  frozen. 
If  mixed  with  earth  by  plowing  or  harrowing  in,  or 
kept  in  heaps  covered  with  earth,  there  is  no  risk  of  loss. 

Kids.— In  answer  to  “  W.  H.,”  Mr.  “L.  M.  R.,”  of 
Orrville,  Ala.,  writes  that  kids  are  born  in  pairs,  some¬ 
times  three  at  a  birth.  He  owns  “  a  goat  not  yet  two 
years  old  that  is  mother  and  grandmother  of  eight,  seven 
now  living.  The  increase  of  goats  is  more  than  double 
that  of  sheep.  Goats  are  taxed  in  Alabama  as  a  nuisance.” 

Lombardy  Poplars  for  Lightning-rods. 

— Professor  Asa  Gray  sends  us  the  following  note:  The 
reason  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  general  belief,  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  that  lightning  strikes  the  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplar  trees  in  preference  to  others,  is  coming  to 
light.  Green  herbage,  and  green  wood— sappy  wood — are 
excellent  conductors  of  electricity.  A  tree  is  shattered  by 
lightning  only  when  the  discharge  reaches  the  naked 
trunk  or  naked  branches,  which  are  poorer  conductors. 
Au  old-fashioned  Lombardy  poplar,  by  its  bight,  by  its 
complete  covering  of  twigs  and  small  branches,  and 
their  foliage,  down  almost  to  the  ground,  and  by  its  sap¬ 
py  wood,  makes  a  capital  lightning-rod,  and  a  cheap  one. 
Happily  no  one  can  patent  it,  and  bring  it  round  in  a 
wagon,  and  insist  upon  trying  it  on.  To  make  it  surer, 
the  tree  should  stand  in  moist  ground,  or  near  water;  for 
wet  ground  is  a  good  conductor,  and  dry  soil  a  poor  one. 
It  is  recommended  to  plant  a  Lombardy  Poplar  near  the 
house,  and  another  close  to  the  barn.  If  the  ground  is 
dry,  the  nearer  the  well  the  better — except  for  the  nui¬ 
sance  of  the  roots  that  will  get  into  it. 

The  Best  “Cure”  for  Choked  Cattle  is 

an  “  ounce  of  prevention  ”  in  the  shape  of  a  root-cutter, 
through  which  all  roots,  apples,  etc.,  shall  be  run  before 
being  fed  to  the  animals.  The  price  of  such  a  machine 
is  much  less  than  the  value  of  a  single  cow.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  lost  several  animals  from  choking  during  the 
years  which  a  good  root  cutter  would  last. 

Italy’s  Agricultural  Products.— The  Sta¬ 
tistical  Volume  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
this  year,  gives  the  following  figures:  Population, 
28,000,000.  Acres  of  Wheat.  10,000,000;  product,  136,000,- 
000  bushels.  Corn,  4,000,000  acres;  product,  80,000.000 
bushels.  In  Grapes,  4,000,000  acres;  Wine  produced, 
27,000,000  hectolitres  (713,286,000  gallons);  Olives,  2,000,000 
acres;  Olive  Oil  produced,  3,300,000  hectolitres  (87,179,400 
gallons).  Silk  grown,  about  4,500.000  lbs  ;  but  so  much 
rough  silk  is  imported  and  manufactured  that  Italy  ex¬ 
ports  over  5,000,000  lbs.  of  manufactured  silk.  About 
20,000,000  lbs.  of  Wool  are  grown,  and  about  15,000,000 
lbs.  imported  to  manufacture,  employing  over  fifty 
thousand  persons.  Flax  and  Hemp  are  largely  grown, 
and  manufactured  by  the  poorer  women  everywhere. 
Military  conscription  absorbs  about  100,000  able-bodied 


young  men  every  year,  each  of  whom  serves  three  years 
in  the  regular  Army ;  then  on  leave  of  absence  5  years; 
then  gives  partial  service  in  the  reserves  4  years,  and  in 
the  Militia  7  years — in  other  words,  is  liable  to  be  in  or 
called  into  active  service  at  any  time  during  19  years. 
Thus  500,000  men  are  constantly  in  the  regular  Army — 
quite  a  deduction  from  the  number  of  producers,  as 
compared  with  our  own  country,  where  less  than  25,000 
men  are  in  regular  military  service,  or  one  to  twenty  as 
compared  with  Italy.  In  some  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  the  proportion  is  much  larger  than  it  is  in  Italy. 

Milk  In  Sealed  Glass  Jars,  after  the  “  Arcy 
Farm  ”  method,  described  on  page  413,  has  been  sold  in 
New  York  for  some  time.  The  price  is  20  cents  per 
quart  jar,  and  as  it  insures  just  as  pure  milk  as  the  cow 
can  give;  the  plan  suits  wealthy  customers  very  well, 
while  it  is  said  to  be  quite  remunerative  to  the  farm  sup¬ 
plying  it.  The  glass  jars,  or  any  nice  packages,  not  only 
are  an  assurance  of  the  purity  of  the  contents,  but 
when  such  pains  are  taken  in  the  marketing,  the  buyer 
may  be  reasonably  sure  of  good  feed,  proper  care,  and 
neatness  at  the  farm.  Such  efforts  always  pay,  under 
proper  management  in  production  and  marketing. 

White  Fuchsias.— “  H.  P.,”  Ionia,  Mich.  There 
are  varieties  of  Fuchsia  with  white  calyx  and  colored  co¬ 
rolla,  and  vice  versa ,  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
any  that  were  quite  white  throughout. 

Loss  of  Cow’s  Tall.— “  J.  B.  A.,’  Providence,  R. 
I.  Cows  lose  the  end  of  their  tails  from  accidents,  such 
as  other  cows  stepping  upon  them -when  lying  in  the 
stalls,  bites  of  dogs,  gangrene,  caused  by  purulent  disease 
resulting  from  the  poisoning  of  injured  parts  by  filth. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  the  loss ;  the  switch  never  grows 
again,  and  the  tail  remains  a  “  stump  tail  ”  through  life. 

Beware!  !— Stock  Speculation.— We  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  letters  from  subscribers,  far  and  near, 
especially  the  far  off  ones,  inquiring  if  this,  that,  or  the 
other  “  banking  house  ”  or  “  stock  dealer,”  or  “  broker  ” 
is  reliable;  it  such  or  such  a  scheme  is  not  worth  a  little 
trial,  etc.  We  say  most  emphatically,  let  all  stock  specu¬ 
lators  severely  alone.  If  you  have  money  for  which  you 
have  no  fiTrther  use,  present  or  future,  and  which  you 
must  throwaway  in  gambling,  or  some  other  foolish  man¬ 
ner,  you  may  turn  it  to  the  acquisition  of  useful,  though 
unsatisfactory  experience,  by  sending  it  to  some  winsome, 
smooth-talking,  unknown,  irresponsible  operator  in 
stocks  for  others,  to  be  invested  (if  not  pocketed)  in 
“  puts,”  “  calls,”  “  options,”  “  straddles,”  “double  privi¬ 
leges,”  “  combinations,”  etc.,  etc.  It  is  very  easy  to  put 
on  paper  brilliant  schemes,  demonstrating  very  positively 
that  you  can’t  lose,  but  must  win.  Now  and  then,  not 
often,  an  investor  is  allowed  to  make  a  small  “  strike,” 
just  as  a  bait  to  others,  or  to  have  a  brilliant  example  to 
refer  to.  Half  a  million  or  more  circulars  are  sent  out  at 
a  time  to  as  many  individuals,  informing  each  one  that  he 
is  the  one  selected  for  such  an  example.  They  are  sent 
by  shrewd  writers  possessing  the  knack  of  making 
others  believe  that  they  have  special  advantages  for  se¬ 
curing  “points”  in  stock  operations,  the  advantage  of 
which  they  will  be  most  happy  to  share  with  others  (for 
a  small  commission  1).  Ot  course  they  are  tco  rich,  or 
too  generous,  to  want  to  enjoy  themselves  all  the  benefit 
of  their  superior  facilities  for  knowing  what  stock  will 
rise,  and  what  will  fall.— A  regular  Stock  Board  is  useful 
for  the  selling  and  purchasing  of  good  stocks  and  bonds, 
as  investments,  and  -there  are  reputable,  long-estab¬ 
lished  firms  who  buy  and  sell  on  commission.  But  there 
are  also  numerous  “bucket-shops,”  and  irresponsible 
“bankers”  and  “brokers”  where  the  chief  capital  is 
“assurance,”  and  the  ability  to  write  advertisements  and 
circulars  of  a  taking  character.  So  much  for  the  preseut. 
If  necessary,  we  will  hereafter  give  a  chapter  of  details 
on  the  way  things  are  done  in  Wall  street,  Broad  street, 
Exchange  street,  etc.  In  the  meantime,  to  any  reader 
who  must  invest  a  dollar  or  two,  or  a  hundred  of  them  in 
N.  Y.  slock  speculation  of  any  kind,  we  say,  better  put  it 
into  some  organized,  honest  lottery  (if  you  can  find  one); 
or  into  a  horse  race,  or  boat  race,  where  yon  are  sure  the 
horse  or  boat  that  ought  to  win,  and  is  expected  to  win, 
is  not  privately  “sold  out”  after  the  bets  are  made  (if 
you  can  find  such  an  one  1). 

A  New  Rotation.— “  F.  J.  G.”  In  any  rotation 
that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  usual  one,  a  root 
crop  should  have  a  place,  and  an  extra  clover  crop,  or  two, 
if  possible.  Thus,  beginning  with  wheat  seeded  to  grass 
and  clover,  we  may  take  one  year,  hay;  one  year,  pasture . 
then  corn,  followed  by  roots — mangels  preferred  ;  then 
oats  with  clover;  then  clover-hay,  and  the  aftermath 
plowed  down  for  wheat,  which  brings  ns  to  the  beginning 
again.  This  would  make  a  seven  years’  rotation.  The 
two  cultivated  crops  with  the  clover  would  clean  and  en¬ 
rich  the  land,  and  there  would  be  more  fodder  grown 
to  the  acre  than  in  two  of  our  present  four  year  rotations. 
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Nuts  and  Nubbins. 

Josh  Billings  says  that  he  goes  to  the  White  Hills  by 
the  best  route  in  the  world,  and  catches  the  best-route  in 
the  world  after  he  gets  there. 

A  young  mother  gives  her  child  a  stick  of  candy,  and, 
to  teach  it  politeness,  says:  “What  do  children  say 
when  they  got  candy  ?  ’’—“More  1  ” 

A  little  Florida  boy  tamed  an  alligator,  and  the  ugly 
reptile  learned  to  like  the  little  fellow— not,  however, 
until  the  little  fellow  was  all  gone. 

“Fine  nainsook,  embreidered,  makes  lovely  little  slips 
for  children,  ”  says  a  fashion  writer.  Orange  peel  on 
a  sidewalk  continues  to  be  good  enough  for  men. 

“  Say,  papa,  did  mamma  ever  believe  that  some  folks 
would  be  lost?  ” — “Yes,  she  did,”  replied  the  father. — 
“  Then  what  did  she  suppose  would  become  of  you  ?  ” 

The  same  backache  which  makes  a  boy  howl  when  he’s 
digging  potatoes,  causes  him  to  smile  when  he  slips  off 
the  back  way  to  the  picnic.  Boys  are  curious  insects. 

“  We  all  knows,”  said  a  cockney  school  committeeman 
to  a  teacher  he  was  examining,  “that  A,  B,  and  C,  is 
vowels;  but  what  we  wants  to  know  is,  vy  they  is  so.” 

At  a  Parisian  hotel  during  the  Exposition : — Maddened 
Guest—"  Sixteen  francs  for  a  candle  1 !  ” — Courteous 
Host — “No,  sir;  one  franc  for  the  candle ;  fifteen  francs 
for  the  candlestick,  milord.” 

“What  is  the  national  air  of  this  country?”  asked  a 
foreigner  in  Washington.  “  That’s  the  national  lair,  ” 
replied  a  native,  pointing  to  the  Capitol,  “  but  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  all  out  in  the  jungle  just  now,  chasing  voters.” 

Tourist  (to  fair  companion)— How  quiet  and  lovely  1 
Surely  tills  might  be  a  spot  the  poet  had  in  mind  When 
lie  said,  “Silence  reigns.”  Guide— Ah,  and  ye  may  eay 
that  same;  and  thunders,  too,  yer  honor. 

We  met  a  farmer,  a  day  or  two  ago,  who  was  so  hard 
pushed  that  ho  was  on  his  way  to  pawn  his  hoe.  We  told 
him  we  were  sorry  to  see  his  case  s*  hopeless. — “Hope¬ 
less!”  he  exclaimed,  “far  from  itl  You  know  the  old 
mo:  to,  ‘  hoe-pawn,  hope  ever  1  ’  ” 

Annie — “  Can  you  tell  me,  ma,  why  the  perfume  on 
the  handkerchief  of  my  dear  Augustus  is  like  me  shoot¬ 
ing  an  arrow  at  a  target  ?  ” — Ma’—  “  No,  my  dear,  I  don't 
see  the  similarity;  why  is  it  ?  ’’—Annie — “Because  it’s 
aro,  ma,  scent  from  my  beau.”  Ma  faints. 

Said  Brown  to  Parker:  “I  say,  Parker,  what’s  the 
difference  between  a  ripe  watermelon  and  a  decayed 
head  of  cabbage  ?  ” — “  Give  it  up  ;  can’t  tell.”— Brown 
laughed  softly  as  he  said,  “You’d  be  a  nice  man  to  send 
to  buy  a  watermelon,  you  would  1  ” 

When  little  Thomas  stoops  to  toy  with  berries,  jam, 
and  jelly  cake,  no  art  can  soothe  the  chastened  boy — no 
nostrums  case  his  stomach  ache.  And  if  the  griping 
pains  defy  the  medicines  prescribed  to  foil,  his  parents 
will  do  well  to  try  the  limpid,  liquid  castor  oil. 

“What  is  a  junction,  nurse?”  asked  a  seven-year-old 
fairy  the  other  day  of  an  elderly  lady  who  stood  at  her 
side  on  a  railway  platform.  “A  junction,  my  dear,” 
answered  the  nurse,  with  the  air  of  a  very  superior  per¬ 
son,  indeed,  “why,  it’s  a  place  where  two  roads  separate.” 

The  young  man  had  been  giving  his  views  about 
everything  to  everybody  for  an  unendurabie  half-hour, 
when  the  old  man  said,  with  nice  courtesy,  “I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  if  you  begin  teaching  everybody  at 
eighteen,  when  do  you  intend  to  begin  learning?” 

A  mature  lady  was  making  herself  conspicuous  at  the 
opera  by  talking  loudly  to  two  young  men  accompany¬ 
ing  her.—1-  What  a  bad  example  that  woman  is  giving 
her  sons,”  said  in  a  stage  whisper  a  spectator  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  box.  No  further  disturbance  from  that  source. 

A  recent  advertisement  contains  the  following:  “If 
the  gentleman  who  keeps  the  shoe  store  with  a  red  head 
will  return  the  umbrella  of  a  young  lady  with  whalebone 
ribs  and  au  iron  handle  to  the  slate-roofed  grocer’s  shop, 
he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage,  as  the  same 
is  the  gift  of  a  deceased  mother  now  no  more  with  the 
name  engraved  upon  it.” 

“A  wasps’  nest  contains  fifteen  thousand  cells,”  and 
the  greatest  of  these  “  sells  ”  is  to  sit  down  on  the  nest 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  all  the  wasps  have 
gone  to  the  sraside  or  somewhere  on  a  visit.  A  single 
wasp  loafing  in  the  back  kitchen,  will  give  the  sitter  a 
warm  reception.  And  no  doubt  a  married  one  would 
treat  him  in  the  same  manner. 

A  young  lady  recently  inquired  at  a  store  in  New  York 
for  “  Louis  Quinze  ”  shoes.  Some  were  shown  her  by  a 
spruce  clerk,  but,  not  liking  a  peculiarity  about  the 
heels,  she  asked  if  they  had  none  without  it.  “  Oh,  no,” 
said  the  clerk,  “Mr.  Quinze  always  makes  them  jnst 
like  this.”— “Mr.  Who?  ”— “Mr.  Quinze— Louis  Quinze 
—of  Paree — he  makes  all  our  goods  of  this  class -we 
have  them  direct  from  him.  You  can  see  his  trade¬ 
mark  I  ”  The  customer  survived  to  tell  the  story. 
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Handy  to  Have  is  “Wyckoff’s  Combination 
Rule,”  which  unites  a  variety  of  conveniences  in  one 
small  implement.  It  is  at  once  a  ruler  and  a  rule, has  grad¬ 
uated  arc  for  drawing  angles,  makes  circles  with  great 
accuracy,  and  may  be  readily  converted  into  a  balance 
for  weighing  letters ;  a  very  ingenious  and  useful  affair. 

Poland  China  Swine. — At  first  this  breed  was 
a  “  mixed  lot,"  but  having  qualities  which  commend¬ 
ed  them  to  the  farmers  of  the  great  pork-producing 
States,  they  have,  by  a  course  of  careful  selection  and 
breeding  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  become  well 
established,  with  characters  apparently  as  well  fixed  as 
those  of  older  breeds.  Prominent  in  bringing  about  this 
result,  are  the  D.  M.  Magie  Co.,  Oxford,  O.,  who  have 
long  found  the  advertising  columns  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  an  excellent  medium  for  making  their 
wares  known.  The  fame  of  these  swine  has  reached 
other  countries,  and  we  not  long  ago  announced  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  them  by  the  Magie  Co.,  to  England.  We  now 
learn  that  six  of  the  animals  are  on  the  way  to  some  of 
our  wide-awake  friends  in  Australia,  and  we  hope  to  hear 
of  their  safe  arrival.  The  Poland  Chinas  have  made  an 
excellent  showing  at  the  fairs  this  fall,  and  have  carried 
off  many  prizes.  We  are  all  the  more  pleased  to  record 
the  success  of  this  breed,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  American . 

Seed  Potatoes  for  the  South.— A  correspond¬ 
ent  who  sends  seed  potatoes  largely  to  the  Southern 
States,  informs  us  that  many  are  lost  when  sent  in  the 
spring  by  being  frozen  on  the  way,  and  suggests  that  the 
many  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  who  send 
North  every  year  for  their  seed  potatoes,  will  consult 
their  own  interests  if  they  order  in  the  fall  instead  of 
delaying  it  until  near  their  planting  time,  which  occurs 
long  before  cold  weather  is  over  with  us  in  the  North. 

Seedling:  Peaches.— Every  year,  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  seedling  peaches  are  brought  to  us,  some  of  them 
of  real  excellence,  though  the  majority,  while  large,  are 
coarse-grained,  lacking  in  sweetness,  and  very  late. 
Some  very  fine  seedlings  were  grown  by  Mr.  Thos.  B. 
Briggs,  in  73d  St.,  New  York  City,  one  of  which  was  re¬ 
garded  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive  an  award  at  the  late 
exhibition  of  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society. 

A  Handy  Household  Implement  is  Hun¬ 
ter’s  “  Rotary  Flour  and  Meal  Sifter.”  It  is  a  scoop  with 
a  wire  gauze  bottom  within  which  are  rotating  wires 
turned  by  a  crank  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  It  is  one  of 
those  practical,  convenient  things  that  recommend  them¬ 
selves  at  first  trial ;  is  used  as  a  general  sifter  or  strainer. 

Disease  in  Hogs.— “  M.  T.  T.,”  Parksville,  Tenn. 
Anthrax  fever  in  swine  results  in  black  spots  in  parts  of 
the  body  and  on  the  mucous  membranes,  often  about  the 
eyes  and  mouth.  These  ulcerate,  or  become  open  sores, 
which  suppurate.  The  eyes  are  sometimes  sloughed 
away,  and  entirely  lost.  The  cause  may  be,  and  prob¬ 
ably  is,  malarial ;  the  blood  is  poisoned,  and  the  disease 
is  often  rapidly  fatal.  The  proper  treatment  is,  to  give 
medicines  which  shall  act  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys 
freely,  in  order  to  remove  the  poison,  and  then  to  give 
tonics.  More  particular  directions  cannot  be  given 
without  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case  in  question. 

Treatment  for  Cnrl>.-^“  M.  F.  C.,”  Portage  Co., 
Ohio.  The  treatment  for  “  curb  ”  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  high-heeled  shoe,  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  tendon 
and  ligament  of  the  hock,  and  the  use  of  cooling  lotions. 
A  solution  of  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  a  pint  of  water 
may  be  useful.  After  the  inflammation  is  removed,  a 
blister  is  usually  applied.  In  bad  cases,  and  when  the 
trouble  is  hereditary  from  bad  breeding,  no  permanent 
cure  can  be  effected. 

44  Model  Homes,”  By  Palliser,  Palliser  &  Co., 
Architects,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  This  is  a  collection  of  de¬ 
signs  for  dwellings  of  various  sizes  and  costs,  barns, 
school-houses,  village  churches,  etc.,  most  of  which  have 
been  already  erected.  We  are  glad  to  notice  one  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  designs ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  hide  the  roof,  but 
this,  the  most  expressive  portion  of  the  building,  has 
everywhere  the  importance  and  dignity  that  belongs  to 
it.  The  designs  and  plans,  plainly  engraved,  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  descriptions  which  give  instructive  hints. 
Sent  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  post-paid,  for  $1.00. 

Oats  for  milk. — “W.  K.”  Kanawha,  W.  Ya. 
Sheaf-oats  cut  up,  make  a  very  poor  feed  for  milking 
cows,  unless  in  connection  with  other  feed.  It  would  be 
better  to  thrash  and  grind  the  grain,  and  feed  it  with 
wheat-bran  and  corn-meal,  and  cut  straw  and  hay. 

44  Lessons  In  Cookery.— Hand-Book'  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  School  for  Cookery  (South  Kensington). 
London.”  Edited  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans,  and  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  is,  to  us,  a  very  interesting 


book,  in  showing  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  great 
English  school.  It  starts  with  the  supposition  that  the 
pupil  knows  nothing  whatever.  It  does  not  exactly  say, 
‘‘To  peel  potatoes:  (1.)  Take  some  potatoes ;  (2.)  Take 
a  knife  ;  (3.)  Take  the  potato  up  in  your  left  hand  ;  (4.) 
Take  the  knife  in  the  right” — but  its  directions  are  quite 
as  minute,  and  appear  to  leave  no  possible  chance  for  a 
mistake.  At  all  events,  the  recipes  seem  to  be  excellent, 
and  we  welcome  this  as  a  useful  addition  to  our  kitchen 
literature.  Sent  from  this  office  for  $1.50. 

Seed  Sower. — “A.  P.,”  Madalin,  O.  The  Cahoon 
Broadcast.  Seed  Sower  is  a  useful  machine,  easy  to  man¬ 
age  and  economical  of  labor.  It  is  used  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The 
manufacturers  are  the  “Goodeli  Manufg  Co.,”  Antrim, 
N.  II.,  or  it  can  be  had  by  getting  up  a  club  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  See  Premium  List,  pages  439-44S. 

Effects  of  Old  Age.— “  n.  B.,”  Trumbull  Co., 
Ohio.  When  a  horse  is  20  years  old,  he  may  be  expected 
to  show  the  effects  of  old  age.  These  frequently  appear 
in  weakness  of  the  bladder,  and  incontinence  of  urine,  as 
well  as  in  weakness  of  the  loins  ;  due  often  to  partial 
failure  of  the  nervous  system  proceeding  from  the  spiDal 
cord.  Relief  may  perhaps  be  found  in  applying  mustard 
to  the  loins,  or  between  the  thighs  below  the  tail.  Two 
grains  of  cantharides  may  be  given  once  a  day,  for  a  few 
days.  Bo  not  expect  permanent  relief  in  so  old  a  horse. 

Inflammation  of  tlie  Udder.— “G.  N.  S  ,” 

Pike  Co.,  Pa.  Inflammation  of  the  udder  is  manifested 
either  by  bloody  milk  or  by  a  hot  swollen  condition, 
without  any  milk,  or  with  but  little,  and  that  clotted  and 
stringy.  In  a  recent  case  in  the  writer’s  herd,  the  treat¬ 
ment  was  to  foment  the  udder  with  warm  water  for  15 
minutes;  and  then  to  rub  well  into  the  skin,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  glycerine  with  one  part  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  This,  with  frequent  milking,  re¬ 
moved  the  trouble  in  a  few  days,  and  left  no  ill  effects. 

Disease  in  the  Feet  of  Sheep.— “J.  W.  D.,” 
Texas.  Foot  rot  in  sheep  presents  different  appearances 
under  different  circumstances.  Sometimes  it  appears  as 
granular,  inflamed,  and  very  tender  growths  beneath  the 
sole;  when  the  diseased  sole  sloughs  off,  these  project 
beyond  the  horn,  and  cause  lameness.  There  is  then  no 
ulceration  or  fetid  discharge,  but  the  sores  may  appear 
afterwards.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  use  a  mild  caus¬ 
tic,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol).  Make  a 
salve  by  thoroughly  mixing  one  pound  of  finely  powdered 
sulphate,  and  four  pounds  of  lard  ;  apply  this  to  the  feet 
freely,  after  having  washed  them  clean.  If  possible,  a 
piece  of  cloth  should  be  tied  around  the  foot,  to  prevent  ! 
the  salve  from  being  rubbed  off,  and  thus  delay  the  cure. 


of  course,  be  lost  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  common  butter  into  a  first  class  article  by  any 
process  whatever.  It  can  only  be  made  passably  good. 

Purulent  Ophthalmia. — ‘‘J.  R.  D.,”  Ellsworth, 
Kas.  This  disease  in  cattle  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
mankind.  It  is  contagious,  the  virus  being  conveyed  by 
contact.  It  usually  spreads  through  a  herd  for  the 
reason  that  the  discharge  from  the  eye  is  conveyed  by 
litter  or  from  rubbing  posts  or  other  places,  from  one 
animal  to  another.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  blood,  and  a 
pregnant  animal  communicates  it  to  the  foetus,  in  which 
it  appears  at  birth  or  becomes  constitutional,  appearing 
perhaps  years  after.  The  usual  treatment  is  to  bleed  the 
eye  by  cutting  the  skin  and  veins  at  the  inflamed  lower 
corner  of  the  organ,  and  bathing  the  part  with  warm 
water  to  induce  bleeding  freely.  The  feed  should  be 
cooling  and  laxative ;  half-ounce  doses  of  sulphate  of 
soda  should  be  given  daily  for  a  week  or  two,  mixed 
well  with  the  food,  and  the  eye  washed  with  a  lotion  of 
one  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  one  ounce  of  water. 

Iflllk-room  with  Ice.— “B.  W.,”  Lake  Co..  Ind. 
There  are  some  reasons  why  it  is  best  to  have  a  milk- 
room  quite  free  and  separate  from  an  ice-house.  An  ice¬ 
house  is  damp,  and  mould  gathers  about  it.  The  packing 
around  the  ice  slowly  decomposes,  and  gives  off  an  odor, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  milk.  The  ice  is  either 
consumed  wastefully,  or  else  it  does  not  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  proportion  to  the  consumption.  After  some 
experience,  the  writer  prefers  a  well -constructed  milk- 
house,  if  possible  with  a  stream  of  pure  spring  water 
passing  through  it  in  pipes,  or  in  a  convenient  tank, 
and  nothing  else  beyond  the  usual  dairy  appliances. 
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Indigestion  in  a  Cow. — “F.  J.  G,”  Almont, 
Midi.  When  a  cow  suffers  from  indigestion,  the  mass  of 
food  in  the  paunch  ferments  and  produces  gas,  which 
causes  “  bloat.”  In  some  cases  this  passes  off  in  a  few 
hours;  otherwise  the  cow  dies  of  suffocation  from  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  lungs.  A  remedy,  is  to  place  a  billet  of 
wood  between  the  open  jaws,  and  tie  it  fast  to  the  horns. 
In  her  efforts  to  get  rid  of  this,  the  cow  voids  the  gas  and 
is  relieved.  When  the  trouble  is  frequent  or  regular, 
medicine  is  needed.  Give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  and  after 
it,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  soda;  this  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  food. 

Paralysis  in  Pigs.— “  B.  C.,”  Eden,  Ohio.  When 
pigs  are  paralyzed  in  their  hind  quarters,  a  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  prevents  action  of  the  nerves  which  proceed 
from  that  center,  and  causes  loss  of  muscular  power.  As 
the  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs  proceed  from  the  spinal 
cord,  digestion  fails,  and  the  appetite  is  lost.  If  i  does 
not  recover,  the  pig  dies  of  starvation  and  inanition. 
The  remedy  is  to  apply  mustard  to  the  loins,  and  to  give 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  or  turpentine,  to  canse  action  of 
the  kidneys.  This  disease  is  caused  by  exposure  to 
damp,  cold,  and  filth.  One  cold  rain,  after  the  pigs  have 
been  turned  out  to  pasture, ha»bcen  known  to  bring  it  on. 

Store  Butter.— “J.  P.  D.,”  W.  Va.  There  is  no 
book  on  dairying  that  we  know  of  which  treats  specially 
on  management  of  butter  received  at  country  stores. 
This  comes  in  a  variety  of  kinds,  colors,  and  qualities, 
and  needs  the  most  careful  mixing  to  present  a  decent 
appearance.  The  “Rotary  Butter  Worker,”  illustrated 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  August,  1877,  would  be 
useful  for  the  mixing  of  such  butter.  When  butter  is 
melted,  it  will  not  return  to  its  former  condition,  it 
loses  its  granular  character.  In  re-working  butter  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  it  into  cold,  salt  water,  and  slice  it  down 
thinly,  to  get  rid  of  the  butter-milk  and  other  impurities; 
then  work  it  over,  using  cold  water  freely  in  the  working. 
Then  salt  it  sufficiently,  work  once  more,  and  pack  in 
firkins  in  layers  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  grain  will, 
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N.  CUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  best  varieties  of  Geese 
(tame  and  wild),  Ducks.  Turkeys,  Chickens.  Guinea  and 
all  other  Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons.  Kggs, 
&c„  at  low  prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese 
Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c. 
Song  Birds  of  all  kinds,  and  Shetland  Ponies. 

Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Newfoundland  Pups  for  sale. 

Deer,  and  Swan  wanted. 


REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 


FOR  EGGS.  BUTTER,  FRESH  OR 
SALTED  MEAT,  Etc. 


Perfectly  tasteless,  and  preserves  the  color.  Keeps  the 
brine  clear,  free  from  scum,  and  brine  and  meat  from  sour¬ 
ing.  So  salted,  it  is  in  taste  and  flavor  much  sweeter  than 
ordinary.  Price  50  cts.  per  Box.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  TRAP. 

By  JOSEPH  H.  BATTY. 

A  new  and  comprehensive  Sportsman's  Guide  for  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Trapping,  etc.,  including  Wild  Sports  of  the  Wilderness, 
Mountain  Shooting,  Bear  Hunting  and  Trapping,  Sugges¬ 
tions  on  Traps,  etc.  Fully  illustrated  with  hunting  scenes 
from  sketches  by  tiie  author.  It  treats  also  on  Camping,  the 
use  of  Mules  and  Horses,  Dogs,  Guns,  Boats,  Canoes,  etc. 

PKICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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An  “A.  1”  REVOLVER  FOR  $2.50. 

I  THE  ALEXIS 

g  With  Russian  Model  Stock, 

£  full  nickel  silver  plate, 

1  and  hand  engraved,  7 

§  shot;  uses  the  extra 

■g  long  Rifle  cartridge, 

«  and  will  kill  at 
S  100  yards. 

£ 

■y  Theso  Revolvers  cost 

U  •  over  §6  apiece  to  make, 
and  it  is  the  greatest  bar- 
gain  ever  offered  in  this 
^  g  country.  Thev  are 
equal  to  a  Colt  or  i 
Wesson  in  ev-  \ 
cry  particular,  and 
o  ^  superior  in  some. 

^  a  The  barrel  is  octa- 

®  pon  and  extremely  long,  J 
and  rifled  deeply  its  entire 
^  °  length.  Tho  new  model 
§  handle  gives  a  firm  grip 
nn<^  prevents  throwing  up. 

5  e  All  parts  are  Inter- 
S  changeable  and  readily 
•  S  duplicated  at  any  time.  It  is 
the  most  bep.utiful  and  acca- 
rate  Revolver  that  has  yet 
boon  made;  elegantly  shaped  and 
S  00  designed,  and  made  by  the  best 
v*  -22  workmen  in  the  United  States,  and 
gS  for  self-defense  is  unequalled. 

2  §  Perfect  satlstactlou  guar* 

3  S  anteed  or  money  clieer- 

fully  refunded.  It  can  be  sold 
for  $8  anywhere,  and  is  cheap  at  that 
price.  We  will  send  it  C.  O.  D.,  with 
5  C*  privilege  of  examining  at  express  office,  to 
»ci  any  point  east  of  Iowa,  on  receipt  of  SI* 

2  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  bill ;  or  on 

^  receipt  of  cash  in  full  will  give  free  a  box 

5  of  long  range  cartridges,  or  will  send  by 
^  mail  for  20  cents  extra.  Cleaning  brush  and 
q  rod  go  with  every  one  in  a  nice  box.  Prices: 

Ebony  stock,  $$3.50 ;  engraved  Rubber  stock, 

§3;  Ivory  stock,  JgiS.'TS;  and  Pearl  stock, 

4.50.  This  is  the  biggest  and  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  bargain  we  ever  have  or  shall  offer, 
g  Remember  your  money  returned  if  it  is  not  exactly  as  we  state, 
g  This  Revolver  is  all  English  steel,  no  cast-iron.  The  country  is 
^  flooded  with  cheap,  worthless  Pistols.  Buy  a  pood  one  while 

.ci  you  are  about  it.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Bay  State 

Anns  Co.,  93  WATER  STREET,  Boston,  Mass. 

1  This  is  Just  the  weapon  for  Bankers  and 
(51  Police,  self-defense,  and  tareet  nractlce. 


An  advertisement  of  the  above  Revolver  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  the  American  Agriculturalist ,  and  we  could  nearly  fill  'this 
page  with  the  names  and  testimonials  of  purchasers.  Every  one  is 
more  than  delighted.  We  take  the  liberty  of  herewith  mentioning  the 
names  of  a  very  few  of  the  hundreds  of  Agriculturalist  readers  who 
have  bought,  some  one  of  whom  you  may  know: — B.  C.  Merritt,  Little 
Geneva.  N.  Y. ,  G.  H.  Hale,  Weston,  Ill. ;  A.  N.  Williams,  South  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.;  J.  F.  Warner,  Moscow,  Penn.;  F.  A.  Strong,  Eric, 
Pa.;  Samuel  C.  Wost,  Pittston.  Pa.;  Geo.  M.  Wentworth,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. ;  W.  F.  Locke,  Ottawa,  Ill. ;  S.  L.  Randall,  Springfield.  Maes. ; 
Chns.  B.  Case,  Avon,  Conn. ;  W.  A.  Nolan,  Wadesville,  Va. ;  Eli  Con¬ 
rad,  So.  Gibson,  Pa.;  W.  Pearce,  Marietta,  O. ;  B.  F.  Niles,  Emden, 
Ill.;  W.  A.  Norton,  Brownsville,  O  ;  Wm.  Shively,  Atwater,  O. ;  I. 
W.  Ireland,  Eckley,  Penn.;  G.  W.  Perry,  Amboy'.  111.;  A.  L.  Sellers, 
West  Chester,  Pa. ;  E.  A.  Brown,  Ridgeville,  Ontario,  Can.  Dozens 
more  could  be  added.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ,r 
Our  references  are  purchasers  themselves.  The  follow¬ 
ing  notice  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post ,  October  5,  1878, 
direct  from  the  editor’s  pen,  and  more  than  substantiates  any’  state¬ 
ment  we  make  regarding  this  remarkable  and  unequalled  bargain 
We  have  examined  the  Alexis  Revolver ,  advertised  in  another  column, 
and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  is^Aers.  No  written  de¬ 
scription  can  do  it  justice.  It  is  all  and  mof3  its  enterprising 
manufacturer*  claim  for  it. — Editor  Post. 

Cheapest’Toy  Jjantern’to  Aesi  Btereopticon 
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Great  Needham  ( THEO.  J.  EAEBACH, 
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STEM  WINDING  WATCH! 

This  is  tho  biggest  bargain  ever  offered  in 
Watches  in  this  country.  They  all  havejbie 
V  English  NICKEL  works ,  heavy  bevelled-edge 
B pebble  crystal  front ,  and  the  cases  arc  genu - 
line  Allunoltl,  which  has  just  taken  the 
'  first  prize  as  the  nearest  and  best  imitation 
of  Genuine  GOLD;  in  fact,  this  Watch  ex¬ 
actly  resembles  a  $100  Gold  Watch.  It  is  a 

Stem  Winder  (no  key  to 

carry  around  and  lose);  it  is  guar¬ 
anteed  a  first  class  and  ac¬ 
curate  time-keeper,  and 
would  be.  cheap  at  $15.  Our  price 
i\s  $6.50  by  express,  or  $6.75 
|  by  registered  mail.  For  sportsmen 
I  who  do  not  wish  to  carry’  their  ex- 
f  pensive  Watch  on  gunning  trips, 
this  *9  specially  adapted,  and  the 
difference  would  never  be  detected. 
NO.  2  is  a  aimilar  Watch  to 
above,  key  winder,  sunk  second, 
full  hunter's  case,  and  genuine 
full  Jewelled  American  works, 

fold  or  silver  Watch,  and  is  an  exact  counterpart _of  a  *1  oU  Gold 
Watch.  Price,  1S8;  bv  reaistered  mail,  88-25.  NO.  •*  « 
the  same  in  s O  L I  O  C O  I  N  SI  LV E  R  coses,  elegantly 
enoraved,  and  as  (mod  as  any  $a>  Watch  in  America.  1  n:; 
*11  5  by  registered  mall,  811.35.  The  above  Watches  arc 
guaranteed  by  us  in  every  respect.  They  were  taken  by  UB  m 
exchange  for  other  goods,  and  are  offered  for  the  next  oU  days  to 
close  them  out  at  lower  prices  than  were  ever  quoted  on 
similar  goods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bay 
State  Arms  Co.,  dealers  in  fire  arms,  sfortimo 
coops  &c.,  03  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Patent  Concave  Ox-Stoes. 

The  only  forced  ox-sltoe  made 
\  with  concavity  to  fit.  lioof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOT,  CO..  Greenfield,  Mass. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective .  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
salt.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  bend  for  circular. 

A.  II.  REID, 

0  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa, 
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BUTTER  WORKER 

We  guarantee  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  Machine  in  the  world. 
No  hard  labor.  Mixes  the  salt 
thoroughly,  and  takes  all  the 
milk  out,  with  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes’  work.  Circulars  sent  on 
application. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBEUS, 
Successor  to  Henderson  &  Co., 

316  Race  St,,  Phila.,  Pa, 


The  LANCASTER  BUTTER  CARRIER, 

with  a  cup  for  each  print,  will  deliver  print  butter  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  perfect  shape.  Also  carriers  without  cups,  for  square 
or  oblong  prints.  Prices  low. 

Can  now  furnish  Initial  Stamps  for  printing  butter, 
any  Initial  or  Initials  to  order.  Sent  by  mail.  Prices  and 
circulars  on  application. 

IS.  L.  ItESH,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


DAY’S  IMPROVED  $60 

AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR 

Simplest  and  Best.  Hatches  and  Rears  the 
Best  Chicks.  Best  possible  Indorsements. 

Address  for  Circulars,  &c., 

DAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

92  liinden  Avenne,  Baltimore,  Md.,  jj.  S.  A. 

“  PERFECTION 

HINGED  CRUPPER.” 

Endorsed  by  horsemen.  No  horse 
owner  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Simple  and  durable.  Can  be  put 
on  any  back  strap  in  five  minutes— 
cannot  pull  off— will  not  chafe- 
saves  time  —  avoids  danger  from 
colts.  Is  put  on  in  an  instant. 
Sample  Crupper  sent  by  return 
mail  on  receipt  of  $1.50  in  register¬ 
ed  letter.  J.  MOIR  <fc  CO., 
Stapleton,  Richmond  C".,  N.  Y. 

THE  “POULTRY  WORLD? 


Only  .5  cents  <  xt  t  a  gives  every  subscriber  12  Splendid 
Fowl  Chromos,  annually !  Every  poultryman  should 
have  this  excellent  Monthly.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1878 ! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard.”  is 

also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  1 52  numbers;  post  paid.  Or,  both 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

II.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Conn. 

C<2  Sir,  Agents  can  make  $S0  a  week  selling  my  Novelties. 
PC]  Fastest  Selling  goods  in  the  world.  Circular  free. 

13.  F.  THOMPSON,  Detroit,  Midi. 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s 
Perfected  Butter  Color 


is  everywhere  recommended  by  butter  buyers  and  dairy 
men  as  the  best.  By  using  it,  Gilt-edge  Butter  can  be  made 
the  year  round.  If  you  would  know  what  it  is,  what  it 
costs,  who  uses  it,  where  you  can  get  it  write 

WEEDS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO„  Propr’s, 

Burlington,  Vt, 


SPECIAL  OFFER  AS  A  PREMIUM.— For  9  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  one  year,  at 
$1.50  each,  we  will  give  the  $5  Parlor  Archery  Set  ns  above  described  ;  for  12  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  give  the 
$7.50  Set ;  for  15  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  give  the  $10  Double  Set.  Expressage  to  he  paid  by  receiver. 

Orange  Judd  Company,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[PATENT  APPLIED  FOR.] 

Ill  view  of  the  great  popularity  attained  by  ARCHERY  during  the  past  season,  and  the  repeated  inquiries  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  for  a  substitute  that  might  be  used  during  the  Winter  Months,  the  inventor  lias  succeeded 
in  adapting  the  game  to  the  parlor;  and  in  “HORSMAN’S  PARLOR  ARCHERY,”  lie  feels  assured  that  this  latest 
innovation  in  the  way  of  GAMES  will  meet  a  special  want  and  be  largely  made  use  of  among  all  families. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  invention  is  that  it  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  Field  Archery,  the  same  degree  of  skill  being 
requisite  to  hit  the  target  as  is  required  in  the  field  ;  a  match  therefore  will  be  as  much  in  order  in  the  diuing  or  drawing 
room  after  dinner,  as  it  lias  been  on  the  lawn  before  lunch  during  the  summer. 

t?"  The  Bow  and  Arrows  are  so  constructed  and  guarded  that  injury  to  the  AValls,  Win¬ 
dows,  Mirrors,  Furniture  or  Carpets  can  he  entirely  avoided.  A  “Set”  consists  of  one  Bow,  six 


Arrows,  a  frame  and  canvas,  on  which  is  also  the  target. 

PRICE  LIST. 

NO.  1— SET  COMPLETE,  IN  STAINED  BOX . $5.00 

NO.  2—  “  POLISHED  WALNUT  IlOX .  7.50 

NO.  3— DOUBLE  SET,  EXTRA  FINE  FINISH,  POLISHED  WALNUT  BOX . 10.00 


Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  price.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  SEASON ! 

Horsman’s  Parlor  Arche 


1873.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


4,37 


LOOK  WELL  TO  YOUR 


HORSE’S  FEET. 

This  drawing  shows  how  many  horses  are  made  lnme  and 
permanently  injured  by  the  use  of  the  cold-cut  and  sheared 
pointed  nails.  This  process  of  manufacture  produces 
lamination,  causing  the  iron  to  form  in  layers,  and  when 
driven  into  the  foot  the  horny  fibres  of  which  the  hoof  is 
composed  cause  the  nail  to  separate  at  the  point,  and  one 
portion  passes  into  the  foot. 

It  requires  but  little  observation  and  reflection,  one 
would  think,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to  the  kind  of 
nails  to  be  used,  whether  a  mangled  piece  of  iron,  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  Gold-Rolling  and  Shearing  process,  and 
liable  to  sliver  in  driving,  thus, 


or  one  made  from  the  rod  at  a  welding  heat,  where  all  the 
fibres  remain  intact,  and  a  perfect  oneness  maintained,  and 
which  being  pointed  by  the  hammer  renders  such  an  acci¬ 
dent  as  slivering  utterly  Impossible. 

“  The  Hot-forging  process  is  the  only  sure  man¬ 
ner  of  making  a  true  driving  and  safe  nail. 

REV.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY, 

Golden  Rule,  October  31, 1877.” 

“  After  long  usage,  can  safely  recommend  to  all  owners  of 
track  and  light-harness  horseB  your  Hot-Forged  Horse  Shoe 
Nails.  I  consider  all  sheared  nails  unsafe  for  shoeing. 

Respectfully  yours,  BUDD  DOBLE." 

The  only  Hot-Drawn  and  Hammer- 
Pointed  Horse-Slioe  Nail  in  the  World 

that  is  not  cut,  clipped,  or  sheared  upon  the  point,  and  will 
not  split  in  driving,  is  made  by  the 

PDTMM  MIL  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

A  NEW  HORSE  SHOE, 

MADE  OF  WEEDED  STEED  AND  IRON  with 
CONTINUOUS  CALK. 

Acknowledged  by  Veter in ary 
Surgeons,  prominent  Horse¬ 
men,  and  all  who  have  used  it,  to 

be  THE  BEST  SHOE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  a  continuation  of  the  shell  of 
the  hoof,  and  gives  an  equal  bear¬ 
ing  all  around.  It  prevents  In¬ 
terfering,  Lameness,  and  all 
evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  shoe.  By  its  use  horses 
havingQuARTBR  Cracks,  Tender 
Feet  and  Corns,  travel  with 
perfect  ease.  Trial  set,  with 
nails,  sent  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
to 

THE  JOHN  D.  BILLINGS  PATENT  HORSE  SHOE  CO, 
161  &  163  Bank  Street,  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  319,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A..  LIAUTARD,  M.I1.Y.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

FARMER’S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

By  Prof.  I.  DAW,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, N.  V. 

“The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language.”—  Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  bv  niail  from  the  Author  for  »3. 
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Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

C.  M.  MOSEMAN  Hi  PRO.,  128  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

TWO  IMPORTED 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

direct  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  Ayrshire  and  Jersey 
Calves  from  mv  Prize  Herds.  South-Down  Sheep,  and  Berk- 
shire  Swine,  Collie  Dogs,  and  White  Dorking  Fowls. 

WM.  CROZIER. 

_ Beacon  Hill,  Northport,  D.  I„  N.  Y. 

Brown  Beg-horn.  Bowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 

I  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chicle,  after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $l.r,0  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  DUTZ, 

Or  Emsworth,  Pa.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FINE  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Magrane’s  Light  Brahmas,  also  Dark  Brahmas  and  Par¬ 
tridge  Cochins,  Silver-Laced  and  White  Booted  Bantams. 
Bronze,  and  domesticated  Wild  Turkeys.  No  Circulars. 

Our  reputation  as  judges  ami  breeders  is  ample  guarantee 
for  excellence  of  our  stock.  Eggs  in  season.  $3  per  13. 

HAGRANE  &  FAIRSERVICE, 
104  Montclair  Aye.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HIGHEST  CLASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  Buff,  and  White 
Cochins,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Houdans,  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  B.  It.  G.  Bantams.— Pekin, 
Ajlesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks. — My  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  new,  novel, 
practical,  and  useful  circular. 

_ _ GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  T. 

Improved  Plymouth  Hocks 

B.  B.  B.  Games,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  Pekin  Ducks 

of  ■uperinr  merit,  for  sale  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

F.  H.  CORBIN, 

Newington  Junction,  Conn. 


I-DO-IT 


for  2  stamps— SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock, 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  "■Amateur's  Man 
ual,"  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents 
“ Breeding  and  Management ,”  or  thorough-hreds  for  prac 
"  '  “  '  ’ —  •*--  “*  —  -  Jersey  Cattle 


IWU.B,  auuuau  auu  ueghOTU  r  unio, 

Pekin  Ducks  bred  and  for  sale.  Quality  is  1st  class. 

I.  K  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 

GAME  FOWLS.  RED  IRISH 
SETTERS, 

and  Show  Carrier  Pigeons,  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Dimerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York.  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas  Centennial,  Philadelphia  t  also 
Thorough-bred  Hounds.  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  C.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP 

And  ESSEX  PIGS. 

Pure  bred  and  of  extra  quality. 

Address  JOSEPH.  HARRIS, 

Uloretow  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
- - - - - 


Pekin,  Ayleshtiiy,  anil  Cayuga 

Ducks,  Bronze  &  Narragansett  Turkeys,  Light 


Imperial 


Egg  Food. 


(Trade  Mark.) 

Patented  February  25,  1875. 


Will  make  vour  Hens  lay.  Permanently  benefits  lay¬ 
ing  Hens,  Moulting  Fowls,  and  Young  Stock.  It 
makes  the  Poultry  Yard  the  best  paying  part  of  the  farm. 
Packages  sent  prepaid  for  50c.  and  $1.00.  Twenty-five  pound 
kegs,  by  freight,  $6.25.  Special  arrangements  with  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  companies  enable  us  to  obtain  very  low  rates  lor  distant 
orders.  Sold  by  Agricultural  Stores,  Grocers.  Seedsmen,  and 
Druggists.  CHARDES  R.  ADDEN  &  CO., 

216  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wholesale  Agents:  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.— Benson, 
Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.— O.  C. 
Swain,  San  Francisco. 


Auction  Sale  of  Jerseys, 

Will  be  sold  without  reserve  to  the  highest  bidder,  on 
Thursday,  November  7th,  commencing  at  11% 
o’clock,  A.  M.,  at  the  farm  of  the  subscriber,  in  the  city 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  50  head  of  thoroughbred  and  grade 
Jersey  Heifers  and  Cows,  and  5  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls. 
The  thoroughbreds  have  descended  from  the  early  importa¬ 
tion  of  John  A.  Taintor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  can 
not  be  equaled  by  any  late  importations  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  if  selected  by  experts,  without  limit  in  price, for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  breed  such, on  that  Island,  at  present, 
nearly  all  the  grades  are  crossed  with  Ayrshire  blood,  and 
have  been  proved  as  good  cows  as  were  ever  bred.  25  of  the 
heifers,  less  than  two  years  of  age,  have  run  in  the  pasture 
since  Aug.  25th  witli  the  best  thoroughbred  Jersey  bulls, 
and  are  supposed  to  he  in  calf.  25  of  the  heifers  and  cows 
are  2  to  9  years  old,  now  in  milk,  several  fresh,  desirable 
family  cows.  The  bulls  are  2  months  to  4  years  old,  all  are 
beautiful  in  form  and  color,  little  white  on  any,  none  of 
them  are  recorded  in  the  “American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Register.”  Every  one  of  them  will  make  a  good  butter 
record  in  the  hands  of  a  new  purchaser. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


Best  &  Cheapest 


Buchan’s  Crcsylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buclian’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  DA1RD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

CHESTER  WHITES, 

PREMIUM  HEADQUARTERS  STOCK, 

Also,  Improved  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
Pigs,  all  ages.—' Thoroughbred  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
Calves,  “deep  butter  and  milk  strains,"  a  specialty.— 
Scotch  Shepherd  and  other  Dogs,  bred  and  tor  sale  by 
_ FRANCIS  MORRIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 

Hava  Ho  Mora  Hog  Cholera  I 

These  swine  have  taken  first 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
sm  ill  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Berkshires 
Chester  WL 
Yorkshires, 
Poland-Chinas, 

Jersey  Reds. 

All  of  the  highest  standard  in¬ 
dividual  excellence,  at  prices 
in  accordance  with  the  times. 
Before  purchasing,  save  money 
by  obtaining  our  figures. 

Illustrated  Breeders  Manual  Mailed  Free. 
BENSON,  MAUDE  Hi  CO., 

223  Church  St..  Philadelphia. 

N.  B.— Low  quotations  on  Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Poultry. 

D.  M.  MAGIE  COMPANY, 

Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A., 

Originator,  Breeders,  Shippers,  and  Exporters 

OF  THE 

Best  and  Most  Profitable  Swine  Known. 


PIGS. 

PIGS. 


tee. 


Send  to  Headquarters  and  get  thorough breds  of  the  most 
valuable  strains.  During  the  last  year  we  sold  over  500 
Swine  for  breeders  alone,  and  exported  them  to  five  dif¬ 
ferent  Foreign  Countries.  Send  lor  descriptive  circular. 

TERSEY  RED  SWINE.  PIGS  NOW  READY 

to  ship.  Catalogue  lree. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

THE  STOCK  BREEDERS  MANUAL  g 

and  reduced  Price  List  of  our  choice  fKfgUjjh 
thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  JSIkL, 
®  Poultry,  and  Dogs,  sent  free  of  charge. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  221  Church  St.,  Phila^Pa. 
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PI  A  AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  best 
I  hRV  fresh  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 
B  LnVl  half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to  Club 
Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  express 
charges  paid.  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4235.  31  Sc  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES !  ! 
A  Sure  Investment !  ! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best  I 
in  the  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win¬ 
ters!  Long  Summers!  Come  a  ml  see.  [ 
Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere.  | 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  K.  K.  Co., 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Befer  to  this  advertisement. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS. 


Catalogues  sent 
free.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Maps 
of  Virginia.  25c. 
CHAFFIN,  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries).  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  C  E  SHANAHAN.  Atty.  Easton.  Md. 

Send  lor  Delaware 
Farm  Catalogue 

J.  F.  MANCHA.  Dover,  Del. 


in  Tracts  from  30 
to  300  acres. 


WHY  GO  WEST? 

and  Maps. 


B 


UY  MARYLAND  FARMS  1  $7  TO  $25 

per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


300 


FADrilC  in  the  best  part  of  MARYLAND  at 
m.  mi  hi  a  panic  prices.  For  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  address  Mancha  &  Wilson.  Ridgely,  Md. 


"O  A  T»  AT Q  Delaware  Fruit  and  Garden  Farms 

T  at  low  prices. 

_ A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

PATENTS 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Scientific 
American,  we  continue  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents 
Caveats,  Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Germ  any,  etc. 

In  this  line  of  business  we  have  had  thirty-three 
years 9  experience. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American.  This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated 
weekly  paper  shows  the  current  progress  of  Science, 
is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  enormous  circulation. 
Subscriptions  $3.20  a  year,  postpaid  j  6ingle  copies  10 
cents.  Sold  at  all  Book-stores  and  News-offices. 

Can  I  Obtain  a  Patent?  The  quickest  and  best 
way  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer, without  expense,  is 
to  write  to  us  (Munn  &  Co.),  describing  the  invention, 
with  a  Bmall  sketch.  All  we  need  is  to  get  the  idea. 
We  will  immediately  answer,  and  give  the  necessary 
instructions.  For  this  advice  we  make  no  charge. 

We  also  send/ree  our  Hand  Book  about  the  Patent 
Laws,  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade-Marks,  their  costs,  and 
how  procured,  with  hints  for  obtaining  advances  on 
inventions.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.,  Publishers  of  the 
Scientific  American,  37  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

TELEPHONES 

For  Business  Purposes,  ours  excel  all  others 
in  clearness  &  volume  of  tone.  Illustrated 
circular  &  testimonials  for  3  cts.  Address 
.1.  R  HOLCOMB,  Mallet  Creek.  Ohio. 

Book  waiter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial.  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump. 
&c..  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .$242.00 
4J <  “  “  ...  5483.50 

6K  “  “  ...  343.50 

CSUPut  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

oi  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


PORTABLE  &  FARM  ENGINES. 

USING  PATENT  ANGULAR  DRIVING  BELT. 
TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A.;  or  U.  S.  Section  Agricultural 
Department,  Paris  Exposition,  France. 

Established  in  1840. 

Eureka  Safety  Power. 


h.p. 

cyl. 

ht. 

space. 

wt.  price. 

2 

3^x4 

48  in 

40x25 

900 

$150| 

4 

4x6 

56 

46x30 

1600 

250 

6 

5x7 

72 

72x42 

2700 

350! 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS 
Corning,  N.  Y. 


Say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


GOOD 

Guns,  Rifles, 

AND 

Revolvers, 

FOR 

Farmers  an 4  Sportsmen. 

We  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Remington  rifles,  shot  guns,  and 
pistols,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  deliver  them,  carefully  selected,  to  our  many  friends  and  patrons  at  as  low  rates  as 
they  can  be  obtained  at  the  factory.  These  gnns  are  used  by  Orange  Judd  and  by  nearly  all  the  noted  Creedmoor  shots. 


On  receipt  of  price  named,  we  will  forward,  free  of  carriage,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  where  there  is  an  express  or  a  freight  office,  any  one  of  the  guns  described  below,  and  at  more 
distant  points  for  a  trifling  addition. 


No.  1.— Double-Barreled,  Breech-Loading,  Central  Fire  Shot-Gun,  warranted.  Steel 

barrels,  using  paper  or  brass  cartridges,  that  can  be  reloaded  many  times ;  2  dozen  of  which  and  reloader,  (costing 
$4),  and  500  primers,  or  caps  (costing  $1),  are  given  with  the  gun  ;  one  of  the  finest  guns  ever  offered  the  American 
sportsman,  combining  all  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  best  imported,  together  with  some  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  not  found  with  any  other.  Just  as  good  as  many  of  those  imported  at  a  cost  of  $150  to  $200  or  more. 
Price,  delivered .  .  $45.00 

No.  2.— Single-Barrel,  Breech-Loading  Shot-Gun,  No.  16  Gange.—Plainly  made,  but 
shoots  just  as  well  as  the  most  costly  carved  and  ornamented  weapons.  Can  he  loaded  and  fired  5  to  10  times  a 
minute ;  cleaning-rod  and  loading-stick,  accompany  the  gun.  Price,  delivered . .  $1 8.00 


No.  3«— Long  Range  Creedmoor  Rifles  used  by  most  of  the  successful  competitors  at  the  Inter¬ 
national,  State,  and  other  rifle-contests.  A  great  desideratum  for  shooting  one-third  to  five-eighths  of  a  mile  or  more, 
at  game  or  otherwise.  The  Remingtons  now  make  them  at  three  prices.  The  bairels ,  locks,  etc.,  all  of  the  same 
quality,  and  shooting  equally  well—  the  differences  being  in  the  stocks  and  extra  finish.  All  three  ha vernier  sight, 
ivind  gauge,  and  spirit  level.  No.  1  lias  a  “pistol  grip”  stock;  No.  2  is  without  pistol  grip;  No.  3  has  a  military 
stock.  Some  prefer  these  ;  it  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  taste,  the  shooting  and  calibre  of  all  being  the  same. 
Prices,  delivered . $100,  $80,  $55 

No.  4.— Short  Range  Rifle. — Sporting  stock,  and  combination  peep  and  open  rear  sight.  Beach  front 
sight.  Using  cartridges  38  cal.,  ex-long  R.  F.  or  C.  F.,  40  cal.  50  grs.  C.  F.,  only  26  in.  bbl.,  $30.  28  in.,  $31. 

No.  5.— Hunting  and  Target  Rifle,  Breech-Loader,  Rim  Fire.— For  general  use  up  to  K  of 

a  mile,  for  hunting  and  target  shooting,  this  is  a  valuable  Rifle.  The  calibre  may  be  22,  32,  38,  or  44/ioo>  as  desired. 
Except  for  larger  animals,  the  38  calibre  is  sufficient.  Price,  28-inch  barrel,  delivered. .  $22.00 

No.  6.— Remington  Revolving  Rifle.— Plated  trimmings,  adjustable  sight  and  varnished  stock, 
extra  cylinder  for  loose  ammunition,  using  metallic  cartridge,  38  cal.,  long  rim  fire,  six  shot,  steel  barrels,  24,  26,  and 
28  inches.  Price,  delivered . . . $25.00 

No.  7.—  Remington  Revolvers.— (Smoot’s Patent  5- Shot.)  No.  1,  Blued,  $7.50;  Full  Plated,  $8.00. 
No.  2,  Blued,  $8.00;  Full  plated,  $S.50.  Delivered  free  on  receipt  of  price. 


A  Twenty-Five  Dollar  Breeci-Loaiii  Central-Fire  Me, 

40  Calibre,  50  G-rains,  for  {0,16.00. 

SHOT  GUN,  ON  THE  SAME  PRINCIPLE,  SINGLE  BARBEL,  $15. 

Both  made  by  one  of  the  best  and  world-wide  known  Manufacturers.  Both  for  Military  and  Sporting  purposes. 
These  Rifles  have  until  now  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars,  hut  by  a  special  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  sell  them 
to  our  subscribers  and  patrons  at  this  low  figure.  They  are  fully  warranted. 

We  can  furnish  the  following  complete  selection  of  lengths  and  sizes,  with  open  head  sight  on  muzzle  and  500 
yard  elevating  sight  on  breech,  38  cal.,  either  rim  or  centre  fire.  40,  44,  and  45  cal.  centre  fire  only.  The  Shot  Guns 
are  made  12  and  14  bore,  28  and  30-inch  barrels. 

An  A  No.  1  Double  Barrel,  Muzzle-Loading  Gun,  genuine  stub  twist  barrels,  selected  walnut  stock,  fully  check¬ 
ered  on  grip  and  forestock.  We  warrant  this  to  he  a  good  gun  in  every  way.  Price  $15.00. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Oranor  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
»1.50  each  for  single  copies:  Four  copies,  $1.25  each: 
These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each  case,  which  is  pre-paid 
by  the  Publishers.  The  papers  are  addressed  to  eacli  name. 


Good  Things  Free 


For  Our  Friends! 

For  Men,  for  Women,  for  Chil¬ 
dren— of  All  Occupations ! 

Large  Pay  for  Little  Work. 

The  following  pages  describe  a  variety 
of  Pleasant,  Useful,  and  Desirable  Arti¬ 
cles,  which  the  Publishers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  Present  (free)  to 
any  friends  who  render  a  little  assistance 
by  collecting  and  forwarding  few  or 
many  names  of  new  and  old  subscribers. 

There  is  not  a  Man,  Woman,  or 
Child,  anywhere,  in  all  the  Country,  who 
reads  this,  who  can  not  easily  get  two 
or  more  others  to  join  him  or  her  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  Paper,  and  thus  secure  FREE 
one,  or  more  than  one,  of  the  desirable 
Articles  described  in  the  following  pages. 

igpTens  of  Thousands  of  people  have  secured 
premium  articles  in  this  way.  With  lower  subscription 
rates  this  year,  and  fewer  names  required  to  get  the  same 
article,  hundreds  of  thousands  may  now  obtain  them. 
YOU  may  get  one  or  more  of  them.  Everybody 
wants  a  paper  like  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  will 
take  it  if  it  is  shown  and  explained  to  them— its  beauty, 
its  value,  its  instructive  character,  its  engravings,  etc. 

IX.  15, — Every  article  described  in  the  following 
pages  is  new,  iirst-class,  and  warrant¬ 
ed  to  be  just  what  it  is  described  to  be.  Every  article 
sent  out  will  be  new  from  the  factory ,  of  the  latest  and 
best  manufacture. — No  belter  can  be  obtained  any¬ 
where.  Every  article  is  put  down  at  its  regular  cash 
price ,  and  is  just  as  valuable  as  so  much  i'asli,  for 
Use,  for  Sale,  or  for  a  PRESENT  to  a  friend. 

[Many  New  Things  are  added  to  this  year’s  list, 
while  those  most  called  for  last  year,  are  retained,  so 
that  others  also  may  have  an  opportunity  to  get  them.] 

Better  Terms  Than  Ever  Before.— While 
the  subscription  terms  are  lower,  fewer  names  are  re¬ 
quired  to  get  the  same  premium.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  last  year ,  to  get  the  $5.50  premium  (No.  8),  re¬ 
quired  13  subscriptions  at  $1.60  ($20.80) ;  this  year ,  only  9 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  ($13.50),  are  needed.  Similar  reduc¬ 
tions  are  made  in  other  articles.  (This  results  from  the 
lower  cost  of  printing  paper,  all  the  benefit  of  which  we 
give  to  our  premium  takers).  Any  one  can  well  afford, 
if  necessary ,  to  gather  names  at  the  club  rates,  and  him¬ 
self  add  the  small  difference,  where  there  is  any,  between 
the  elub  rate  and  the  premium  rate.  All  the  premiums 
are  warranted  by  vs  to  be  as  represented,  and  they  are 
therefore  even  more  valuable  than  if  bought  at  ordinary  sale. 

EXTRA  PAPERS  Free  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

BEGIN  NOW.— To  avoid  the  rush  near  the  last  of 
the  year,  the  Publishers  will  begin  nxnv  to  receive  and 


enter  names  for  1879.  As  fast  as  new  names  come  in  on 
premium  lists  for  1879,  they  will  be  entered  and  receive 
any  further  numbers  issued  this  year  without  extra 
charge.  New  names  on  premium  lists,  received  before 
Nov.  15,  will  get  the  paper  for  November  and  December, 
free ;  and  those  coming  between  Nov.  15,  and  Dec.  10, 
will  get  the  paper  for  Dec.,  free.  So  send  along  the 
names  at  once ,  receive  credit  for  them  on  the  Premium 
Book,  and  call  for  the  premium  whenever  you  desire. 

This  offer  of  extra  numbers  of  the  Paper  to  new 
subsci'ibers  will  induce  many  to  subscribe  at  once. 

it********************************* 


If  the  Reader  only  kneiv  the  good  quality 
and  real  value  of  these  Premium  Articles ,  and 
hoiv  easy  it  is  to  show  the  American  Agiicidturist  to 
some  friends  and  neighbors ,  tell  them  its  value, 
and  ask  them  to  try  it  a  year,  and  thus  gather  a 
feu)  subscribers,  and  himself  receive  the  premiums, 
he  would  take  bold  of  It  at  once. 

***  There  are  from  25  to  500  families,  or  more, 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  Post  Office,  every  one  of 
whom  would  be  benefited  by  having  this  Journal 
for  a  year,  at  a  cost,  postage  included,  of  3  cents 
a  week.  From  one  to  a  dozen  premium  clubs, 
small  or  large,  may  be  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  Post  Office,  and  as  many  premiums  be  ob¬ 
tained.  YOU  may  get  one  or  more  of  them. 


*********************************5}: 

A  GENERAL  PREMIUM.— A  free  copy  to 
Sender  of  a  Club  of  20  Subscribers,  at  $1  each,  without 
other  Premiums.  ZsN  Instead  of  extra  copy,  any  one 
sending  20  or  more  subscribers  at  $1.00  each  may  select 
any  premium  offered  in  this  Sheet,  to  the  amount  of  10 
cents  for  every  subscriber  sent  by  him  or  her.  Thus,  any 
one  sending  30  subscribers  at  $1  each,  may  select  any 
$3  premium,  or  any  two  of  which  the  price  amounts  to 
$3.  And  so  of  any  other  premium,  or  List  above  20. 

GOOD  BUSINESS  OPENING _ While  most 

persons  only  collect  Premium  Clubs  among  friends  and 
neighbors,  at  odd  hours,  evenings,  or  rainy  days,  many  do 
it  as  a  regular  business  for  several  months  each  year — 
collecting  names,  receiving  the  premiums  and  selling 
them.  (They  are  all  good,  and  soil  readily.)  They  thus 
realize  an  income  of  from  $100  to  $1,000— sometimes  more. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

Read  and  Carefully  Note  tlie 
following  Items:  The  Table  on  this  page  tells  the 
name  and  cash  price  of  each  article,  and  (in  last  column 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $1.50  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar¬ 
ticle.  (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  four  names,  that  is  $1.25 
each.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.25  each,  or  less,  and  themselves 
pay  the  difference,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 

articles  very  cheaply.) _ (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 

one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But _ (b)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium. .. .(e)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  Any  one  can  have  any  time 
desired,  up  to  next  June,  to  complete  any  list,  hut  every 
premium  desired  will  he  sent  as  soon  as  earned  and  or¬ 
dered....  (d)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list  of 
names,  so  that  there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money  ac¬ 
counts _ (e)  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  count  in  pre¬ 

mium  clubs,  but  a  portion  at  least  should  he  new  names  ; 
it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas¬ 
sers _ (f)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  he 

supplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  3  cents  per 
copy  is  furnished  to  pay  for  mailing),  hut  extra  numbers 
are  expensive,  and  should  he  used  carefully  and  economi¬ 
cally,  and  where  they  will  tell.  Other  specimen  numbers 
will  he  sent,  post-paid,  to  canvassers  only,  for  10  cents 

each.  The  price  to  others  is  15  cents _ (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable.  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  will  be  safe  against  loss. 


Table  of  Premiums 

For  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 

required 


For  Volume  38-(1879).  o| 

Open  to  All— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1 —Boy's  Tool  Chest,  (E.  I.  Horsman) . $  l  00 

ft— Boy's  Tool  Chest  (do.)  $  2  50 

3—  Boy's  Tool  Chest  (do.)  $  5  00 

4—  Patent  Magic  Pencil  ( Ludden  A  Dowi.S  1  50 

5—  Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).  $  2  00 
id— Gents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).$  2  75 

7—  Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (do.  do. ).$  2  50 

8—  Gold  Pen  and  Pencil, (comb’d)(do.  do.)$  5  ;0 

9—  Little  Girl's  Wash  Set,(C  IF.  F.  Dare )  .$  75 

10—  Parcheesi,  ( E .  G.  Selchow  A  Co.) . $  1  02 

11  —Go- Bang.  (do.) 

I  ft— Sliced  Objects,  (do.) 

13—  Sliced  Birds,  (do.) 

14 — Sliced  Animals,  (do.) 

15—  Vignette  Authors. _  (do.) 


1  20 
65 
65 
65 
60 
1  25 


16— Portable  Writing  Desk,  (C.  W.F.  Dare)\  . 
lg—  Chess  Men, 1  E.G.  Selchow  &  Co.) . f  3  20 


1  15 
4  50 


Walnut  Work  Box,  (C.  IF.  F.  Dare).... 

1  fi— Boy's  Wagon  (do.)  ..... 

20— “  Our  Boys'  ”  Wagon, 

(Silver  A  Deming  Manuf'g  Co.)%  8  00 

21—  Improved  Bracket  Saw  Outfit . $  l  18 

ft— Bracket  Saw  Drill,  No.  1 . $  l  15 

23—  Buck-Saw  for  Boys,  (  C.  W.  F.  Dare ) .  .$  f  0 

24 —  1  Eagle  Soap  Bubble  Toys  ( E .  W.  Bliss.  $  1  00 

dH—Citadelle  ( Warner  A  Co.) . $  1  00 

26—  Companion  Autograph  Album . $  1  00 

27—  Embroidery  Frame . $  1  00 

28—  Crandall's  Imp.  Building  Blocks, No. 3.$  90 

29—  Crandall's  “District  School " . $  1  20 

30—  Crandall's  Happy  Family  (New) . $  2  00 

31—  Crandall's  Heavy  Artillery .  $  3  00 

(it— Crandall's  Chinese  Blocks . $  1  25 

33—  Companion  Tool  Chest,  No.  1 . $  1  50 

34—  Knives  and  Forks  (Meriden  Cut’y  Co ,)$14  75 

35 — Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) 

36—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.) 

37 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

38—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

39—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

40 — Ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

41—  Multum  in  Parvo  JOiife  (do.  do.)  .. 

42—  Wire  Bed  Mattress  ( H.  Buckingham) . . 

43 — Sewing  Machine,  (Singer  Man'fg  Co.) 

44 — Sewing  Machine  (Domestic  S.  M.  Co.). 

45—  Sewing  Machine  (Bemington) . 

46 — Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  A  Wilson)..  _ 

47—  Aquapult  (  W.  A  B.  Douglas,) . $  9  00 

4S— Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  S.  Birch  A  Co.) . $  1  00 

49—  Vocket  Tool  Holder  1  Miller's  Falls  Coat  1  00 

50 — Houchin’s Imp.  Pat.  Pocket  Cook  Stovet  1  25 

51 — Pavson’s  Indelible  Inl—Pen,  elc . $  75 

Tubular  Foot  Lathe,  No.  1,  (  Useful 

Machinery  Co.)  . $20  00 

53—  Piano. Splendid  ri-oct.(SteinwayASo's)$f> 50  00 

54—  “National"  Organ  ( G.A.Prince  ACo.)15Q  00 

55—  Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 

(Metropolitan  Wash .  Machine  Co.)  $  7  50 

56—  Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (Goodell  Co.).$  1  00 

57 — Climax  Apple  Corer  A  Slicer  (do.)  $  1  00 

58—  Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  1  00 

59— 8(12/  State  Apple  Parer  A  Slicer  (do.)  $  1  ?0 

60—  “  Saratoga”  Potato  Peeler  A  Slicer  (do.t  1  00 

61—  Voore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man'fg  Co)%  1  00 

62—  IF.  S.  Blunt's  “  Universal  Force  Pump"$  12  00 

63  —Tea  Set  (Middletown  Plate  Co.) . S'  0  00 

64  —Ice  Pitcher  (do.  do.  do.)  . $13  00 

65 — Syrup  Cup  with  plate,  (do.)  . $  6  25 

66—  Child’s  Cup  (do.)  . $  3  50 

67—  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.)  . I  6  50 

68  Pickle  Jar  and  Fork .  (do.)  $5  00 

69—  Cake  Basket  (do.  do.)  . $7  30 

70—  Cake  Basket  (do.  do.)  . $10  00 

71 — Casters  (do.  do.)  . $5  25 

72—  Casters  (do.  do.)  . $  7  50 

73—  Casters  (do.  do.)  . $10  50 

7  4—  Twelve.  Teaspoons  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co)t  7  25 
75  —Tioelve  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)... $14  50 

76—  Twelve  Table  Forks  (do.  do.;... $14  50: 

77  -Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.).  8  00  i 

78 —French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  A  Steel*  do.t  3  75 
7  9—  Case  of  Scissors  (U.S.  Steel  Shear  Co.). $  4  00 

SO— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  A  Co.) . $14  00 

81  —Men's  Pure  Gum  Knee  Boots,  (Candeet  4  35 
82— Boy’s  Pure  Gum  Short  Boots,  (do.)  $  3  00 
S3— Household  Press,  ( W.  A.  Boardman) .  .$2(0 
84 —Matthews'  Garden  Seed  Drill.  1 E.  AS. )  $12  00 
Sfi—Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-sower . $  6  00 

86—  Woodruff's  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 

ter,  ( Square  Case.) . $12  00 

87—  Woodruff 's  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 

ter,  ( Turned  Case) . $  S  00 

88—  New  Hybrid  Sprinq  Wheat,  “  Cham¬ 

plain 3  lbs.,  (B.  K.  Bliss  A  Sons)  .$  2  00 

89—  Woo  Hybrid  Sprinq  Wheat,  “  Defi¬ 

ance 3  lbs.,  (Bliss) . $  2  00 

90—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Bifle  (Stevens)  .$14  00 

91—  Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun. 

(E.  Bemington  A  Sons).$4 5  00 
9%—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Bide  (do.)$100  00 

93—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Bide  (do)  $80  00 

94—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (do)  $60  CO 

95—  Shot  Gun.  breech-loader,  (do.)  $18  00 

96—  Archery  Goods,  Lancewood  Bow  and 

half  dozen  Arrows . $  1  50 

(See  Description,  for  other  Archery  Goods.) 

97—  Canvas  Gun  Cover,  (ThomsonASons) .$  1  50 

98—  Hunting  Shoes,  (do.)  .$  7  00 

99 — Dog  Collar,  (do.)  .$  1  00 

1  OO—  Worcester’s  Great  Hlus'd  Dictionary^  10  00 
101  —Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist  ]  ■  X 4  2  30 

102—  Are?/  Two  Back  Volumes  do.  |  ^  e$  4  60 

103—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do.  )  sSl  6  90 

(Each  ad’l  volume  at  same  rate)  1  .<?  8 

104—  Twenty-two  Vols.  16  to  37 


,  or 
at  I  at 
$1.50  1.25 


^£$50  60 
00 
00 

107—  $20  Library  do.  j  of 20  00 

108—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Descriptii  n, 

109  —An  Excellent  Watch . $10  00 


105— 810  Library  (your  choice.)  ]  ?i$10 

106—  815  Library  do.  \Sg'§'"$l5 
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21 
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130 

84 
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11 
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21 
28 

16 
21 
29 
20 
37 
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12 
12 
36 
18 
10 

8 
84 
18 
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56 

94 

200 

170 

130 

44 


60  110 

15  28 
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16  SO 


The  Premiums  Vi  oh.  4  to  8,  10  to  15,  17, 
21,  22,  24,  26  to  29,  32,  33.  37  to  41,  48 
to  51,  88,  89,  B9,  101  to  108,  inclusive,  will 
each  be  delivered,  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient) 
to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories.— The  other 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  [over.] 
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No.  1.  — Boy’s  Tool  Chest.  —  Every 
Boy  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  ought  to  have  this ; 
or  better,  No.  2 ;  or  better  still.  No.  3.  No.  1  has  12 
assorted  tools,  in  a  neat  hinged-lid  box,  made  of  asb, 
with  walnut  moulding.  Just  the  thing  to  encourage 
the  mechanical  genius  in  boys.  Made  by  E.  I.  Horsman, 
80  and  82  William  St..  New  York  City.  Three  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  one  free.  [It  will  be 
sent  for  $1.00  cash.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  2. — Boy’s  Tool  Cliest.. — Larger 
than  No.  1,  and  containing  twenty-one  tools.  From 
same  manufacturer.  Only  five  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  one  free.  [Or  one  will  be  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  $2.50  cash.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  3. — Boy’s  Tool  Cliest. — Still  larg¬ 
er  than  No.  2  and  from  same  maker.  This  contains 
thirty-two  tools,  and  will  be  a  fine  present  for  any  boy. 
Eight  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  it  free.  [It 
will  be  sent  for  $5.00  cash.]  Recipient  to  pay  expressage. 


Open. 

Closed. 
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No.  4.— Patent  Magic  Bell  Head 
Pencil.— This  is  a  very  pretty  and  convenient  gold- 
plated  Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by 
pulling  or  pressing  the  head.  This  premium  and  the 
four  which  follow,  are  from  the  well  known  manufactur¬ 
ers,  Ltjdden  &  Dow,  192  Broadway,  corner  of  John 
St.,  New  York.  Mr.  Ludden  has  been  in  the  business  38 
years,  and  we  know  and  can  highly  commend  his  work. 
Only  four  subscribers  sent  us  at  $1.50  a  year  secures  one 
free ,  post-paid.— [We  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.50.] 

Nos.  5,  6.— Magic  Cliarm  Pencils. 

—These  are  gold-plated  and  very  beautiful.  We  offer 
two  kinds,  the  smaller,  an  exceedingly  tasteful  thing  for 
ladies,  and  a  larger  style  for  gentlemen.  Each  style  has 
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Open. 

Closed. 

a  ring  at  the  head  for  attaching  to  a  watch-chain.  By 
same  makers  as  No.  4.  4  to  5  subscribers  will  secure 
on e  free,  post-paid.  (See  Table.)— [We  send  the  ladies’ 
size,  post-paid,  for  $2,  and  ge  .tlemen’s  size  for  $2.75.] 


No.  y.  —  Gold  Pen,  Telescopic 

Case.— Oold-plated  case  containing  No.  4  Diamond- 
pointed  Gold  Pen,  warranted.  Same  makers  as  No.  4. 
Only  5  subscribers  sent  to  us  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this  splendid  article  free  and  post-paid.  In  sending 
for  this  pen  indicate  how  you  wish  the  pen — whether  you 
desire  it  to  be  stiff,  medium,  or  limber.— [We  will  send 
one  of  these  fine  Pens,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50.] 

No.  8. — Gold  Pen  and  Pencil  (Com¬ 
bined.)— A  very  elegant  premium.  The  handsome,  heavi¬ 
est  gold-plated  case  contains  a  No.  7  Improved  Tele¬ 
scopic  Pen  and  Pencil.  The  pen  slides  out.  the  pencil  is 
turned  out  by  a  screw,  and  there  is  a  chamber  for  leads  in 
top.  By  same  makers  as  No.  4.  This  is  richly  worth 
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the  little  effort  to  collect  0  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  to 
secure  it  free.— [We  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $5.50.] 

No.  Tittle  Girl's  Wash  Set.— 

Composed  of  six  pieces,  viz. :  washboard,  wringer,  pail, 


clothes-horse,  scrub-brush,  and  brass- 
bound  tub  10  inches  in  diameter. 
From  same  manufacturer  as  No.  16. 
Two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  it  free.  [Or  it  will  be  sent  for  75 
cts.  cash.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  1®.  —  Parclieesi.  — 

This  game  is  designed  so  plainly  and 
attractively  that  it  is  quickly  compre¬ 
hended  by  children,  and  also  excites 
interest  in  the  oldest  players.  It  is 
bound  in  durable,  handsome  paper, 
with  eight  dice,  sixteen  brass-bound 
counters,  and  directions  for  playing. 
From  E.  G.  Selchow&  Co.,  41  John  St., 
New  York.  We  send  it  free,  and  post¬ 
paid,  for  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each; 
or  will  forward  it  prepaid,  for  $1.62. 

No .  1 1 .— “CS  o-Bsing.”— The 

new  East  India  parlor  game.  It  is  having  a  large  sale,  and 
is  pronounced  by  many,  the  best  parlor  game  of  the  day. 
Directions  for  playing  it,  accompany  each  one.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  10.  Sent./vee,  and  post-paid,  for  3  subscribers 
at  $1.50eacli,  or  it  will  be  forwarded  post-paid,  for  $1.20. 
[For5  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  two  sets/rec.] 


'Objects 


niMALS 


Nob.  12,  13,  14.  —  Sliced  ©Injects ; 
Sliced  Birds  ;  Sliced  Animals.— These  pleasing, 
dissected  puzzles,  or  “  sliced  ”  objects,  etc.,  are  designed 
to  attract  and  interest  the  little  folks,  as  they  invariably 
do,  and  at  the  same  time  help  them  in  learning  to  spell. 
The  engraving  of  a  “Boat,”  shows  how  the  objects,  ani¬ 
mals,  etc.,  arc  divided  into  sections.  They  are  very 
popular  with  the  children,  ns  they  are  got  up  in  attractive 
stylo.  From  E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.  Any  one  of  these  three 
Preminms  will  be  sent  for  only  two  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each, or  one  will  bo  forwarded,  post-paid,  for  65c.  Mention 
the  one  desired.  All  Three  for  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  15.  —  Tfgfnettc  Authors.  —  This 

game  consists  of  72 
^#4^1  cards,  each  card  liav- 
'f/1  ing  a  handsomely  en- 
graved  portrait  of  an 
Sli  author,  his  name,  and 
_  three  of  his  works. 
The  cards  are  finely 
ornamented  w  i  t  li 
p  flowers,  and  are  a 

£  |  j  new  style.  From  E. 
yj  G.  Selchow  &  Co., 
41  John  St.,  New 
them,  post-paid,  for  2  subscribers  at 
will  forward  them,  pre-paid,  for  60  cts. 

No.  16.— Portable  Writing-  Desk. 

—Always  handy,  especially  for  the  young  folks.  Closed, 
it  is  a  13-inch 
square  black  wal¬ 
nut  desk,  with  gilt 
ornaments.  From 
C.  W.  F.  Dare, 

47  Cortlandt  St., 

New  York  City. 

Three  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  free.  [Wo 
will  send  one  for  $1.25  cash].  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


York.  We  send 
$1.50  each  ;  or  we 
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No.  17.  —  Chess-Men. — These  are,  of 
course,  to  be  had  at  all  prices,  according  to  quality.  The 
set  we  offer  is  neat  and  serviceable  The  figures  are  of 
boxwood  and  ebony,  with  large  bases  to  prevent  their 
turning  over.  From  same  firm  as  No.  10.  Sent  prepaid 
for  6  subscribers  at  $1.50  each;  or  forwarded,  for  $3.20. 

No.  18.— Waliint  Work  Box.— A 

pleasing  gift  for  a 
young  Miss.  It  is  a 
12-inch  solid  walnut 
Box,  cushion,  etc., 
inside  velvet  finish. 

From  samo  manu¬ 
facturer  as  No.  16. 

Three  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  it  free,  [or  it 
will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $1.15.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  ID.— Boy’s  Wagon.— Just  the  thing 
for  the  active  little  “  drivers  ”  at  home.  This  Wagon  has 
iron  axle,  and  heavy  round  tire 
wheels,  painted  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  bright  colors,  has  hub 
caps  and  seat,  with  28-inch 
body.  From  C.  W.  F.  Dare, 

47  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  A 
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father,  mother,  or  older  brother  or  sister  ought  to  easily 
collect  the  8  subscribers  which  will  get  this  free.— [Or 
we  supply  one  for  $4.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  20.  — “Our  Boys’”  Wagon.— 

For  the  use  of  Boys  from  6  to  15  years  of  age.  The  bed 
is  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  1  foot  3  in.  wide,  and  5  in.  deep.  The 
wheels  are  all  iron,  the  spindles  also  of  iron.  It  is  finely 
painted,  a  first-rate  and  handsome  wagon,  and  will  carry 
a  weight  of  400  to.500  lbs.  on  a  level  road.  Made  by  the 
Silver  &  Doming  ManuTg  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio.  12  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  it,  or  we  will  supply 
one  for  $8.  The  freight  from  the  factory  in  either  case 
to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  21.-Improved  Bracket-Saw 
Outfit*. — {See  engraving ,  top  of  next  column.)  The  great 
pleasure  and  profit  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  young  readers 
in  using  the  Bracket-saws,  of  which  wc  have  given  many 
away  in  past,  seasons,  assures  the  success  of  this  Premium. 
The  “ Improved  Outfit"  consists  of:  1  Beautiful  Box  ;  1 
Steel  Saw  Frame,  Japanned  and  Finely  Ornamented  ;  50 
Bracket  and  Ornamental  Designs;  Doz.  Steel  Saw 
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FAC-SIMILE  ' 

Of  the  cover  to  the  Beautiful  Box  con¬ 
taining  our  New  Ornamented 

SPRING-  STEEL  FRAME 

AND 

Latest  Improved  Outfit. 
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etructions,  12  pages,  Illustrated,  giving  description  of 
all  tools  and  woods  used  in  Bracket  Sawing;  Five  illus- 

tggmKrr'  a  ■  i;>  i  t 


■work. 


trated  lessons  for  beginners ;  Instructions  liow 
to  apply  the  Design,  smooth  the  work,  put  it 
together,  and  also  how  to  finish  it  in  oil,  shel¬ 
lac,  varnish,  and  polish.  One  page  is  given  to 
illustrated  lessons  in  Marquetry  or  Inlaying 
For  only  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will 


•send  this  free;  or  we  will  supply  it,  post-paid ,  for  $1.18. 


Blades ;  1  Brad  Awl ;  1  Piece  Sand  Paper ;  8  5  Miniature 
Designs,  of  full  size,  with  a  price  list;  1  Manual  of  In- 


IVo.  22. — 1trackef>8aw  Drill,  No.  1. 

— A  very  useful  little  tool.  The  Drill  Stock,  and  Six 
Drill  Points,  and  Wrench,  are  packed  in  a  box.  For 
only  Three  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  the 
Drill,  or  we  will  supply  it  to  any  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.15. 


Ho.  23. — Buck:  and  Saw  for  Boys. 


— Suitable  for  the  little  fellows  from  4  to  8  years  old,  and 
it  will  please  them.  From  same  manufacturers  as  No. 


16.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  it  free. 
[Or  it  will  be  sent  for  50  cts.]  Receiver  to  pay  cxpressage. 


No.  24. — Eagle  Soap  Bubble  Toy. — 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  never 
enjoyed  “  blowing  soap  bub¬ 
bles.”  Here  is  a  Toy  invented 
to  help  the  little  folks  in  this 
operation,  and  it  does  it  in  a 
way  to  fill  them  with  delight. 

It  is  claimed  that  300  bubbles 
can  be  blown  from  one  without 
refilling.  Four  of  these  toys 
will  be  given  for  this  Premi¬ 
um,  and  almost  any  child  can 
readily  get  3  subscribers,  at 
$1.50  each,  and  thus  secure  one  Toy  for  himself,  and  3 
others  to  give  away ;  or  we  will  seud  four  of  them  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.  Directions  accompany  each  one.  E.  W. 
Bliss,  General  Agent,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


No.  25.  —  OtadelSe  —  A  Pleasing 
Parlor  Game. — Size  of  Board,  10x38  inches,  with 
Balls,  Cues.  etc.  Each  player  has  five  turns  in  sen  inf 
the  ball  against  the  Citadel.  The  most  accurate  marks 
man  will  score  the  highest  number  of  points  and  win  the 
game.  Warnek  &  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  are  the 
makers.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
t  hi  ^  Game  free;  or  we  will  forward  one  on  receipt  of 
$1.00.  Expressage  to  be  paid  in  either  case  by  Receiver. 


No.  26.  —  Companion  Autograph 
Album. — It  has  embossed  gilt  covers,  round  corners, 
and  gilt  edges.  Facsimile  Autographs  of  Whittier,  Long¬ 
fellow,  and  Bryant,  are  embossed  in  gilt  on  the  cover. 
Collecting  and  preserving  the  autographs  of  friends  and 
others  is  a  charming  custom.  There  is  also  a  great  curi¬ 
osity  on  the  part  of  almost  everyone  to  see  the  autographs 
of  distinguished  people,  and  the  Album  which  contains 
such  names  is  highly  prized.  The  Companion  Auto¬ 
graph  Album  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Besides  the  ordinary  blank 
pages  for  collecting  autographs,  a  new  feature  of  great 
value  is  added.  Oxer  thirty  of  its  125  pages  contain 
fac-simile  autographs  of  distinguished  poets,  hisrorians. 
statesmen,  journalists,  essayists,  and  novelists.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  authors,  are  repro¬ 
duced  stanzas  from  several  famous  poems.  Those  have 
been  taken,  in  most  cases,  directly  from  the  original 
manuscript,  which  adds  great  value  to  the  collection. 
Sent  free  for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  post-paid,  for  $1.00. 


No.  27. — Embroidery  Frame. — With 

the  Embroidery  Frame  is  also  suitable  cunvas  and  3  De¬ 
sign  Books.  It  is  made  of  cherry  wood,  highly  polished. 
The  Frame  is  in  size,  9x10  inches.  The  Canvas  on  which 
the  embroidery  is  to  be  done,  is  first  fastened  to  the 
frame,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  and  then,  by  turning  the  screws 
of  the  Frame,  the  Canvas  is  made  tight,  so  that  des'gns 
can  be  worked  most  beautifully,  and  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity.  Sent  free  for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  or 
we  will  supply  it  post-paid,  for  $1.00. 


No.  28.  —  Crandall’s  Improved 
Building  Blocks  (No.  3)  furnish  a  most  attractive 


amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barrs, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  remain 
so  firm  as  to  he  car¬ 
ried  about.  For 
developing  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  taste 
of  children  they  are 
unegualed.  T  h  e 
Blocks  are  put  up 
in  neat  boxes  ac- 
companieed  by  an 
Illustrated  Sheet 
giving  various  de¬ 
signs  of  buildings, 
etc.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  toys  ever 
invented.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  are  in  use.  Two  subscribers,  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  you  a  free  box,  delivered  free. 
—[Or  we  will  send  a  box,  pre-paid,  for  90  cents.] 

No.  29.  —  CrandaU’s  District 
School. — This  very  amusing  group  of  teacher  and 
scholars  in  the  “district  school,”  will  delight  every  Child, 
and  Man  and  Woman  too.  The  grave  “  Master,”  seated 
by  the  desk,  with  his  “whisking  stick”;  the  boys  and 


girls  with  their  books;  the  “Little  Lamb  ”  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  Mary  to  school;  the  “Dunce”  and  hiscap,and  the 
altogether  comical  appearance  of  the  whole  company, 
make  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall’s 
invention.— Three  subscribers  at  $1  50  each,  will  secure  a 
box,  carriage  prepaid.  [We  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.20.] 

[just  out.]  [best  toy  ever  produced.] 

No.  30. — Erantlull’.s  Ifsippy  I’attib 

ly. — A  splendid  new  Invention  of  C.  M.  C. — The  fifteen 
animals,  with  their  keeper,  are  well  made,  strong, 
durable,  and  wonderfully  true  to  nature.  They  can 
be  arranged  in  an  endless  variety  of  positions  and 


combinations,  producing  the  most  vivid  and  startling 
effects.  When  not  in  use  they  can  all  be  packed  away  in 
the  box,  which  is  neat  and  6trong;  when  the  wheels 
alone  are  adjusted,  the  owner  has  a  nice  wagon  ;  when 
the  ornaments  are  placed  in  position—  a  beautiful  cage, 
or  travelling  show  ;  and  when  the  animals  are  added  to 
this,  and  set  up,  as  any  wide-awake  child  can  arrange 
them,  the  effect  is  “  stupendous  1  ”  A  Toy  so  complete,  or 
so  comprehensive  of  the  wants  and  tastes  of  children,  as 
this,  has  never  before  been  offered.  It  is  not  only  a  “  Hap¬ 
py  Family”  itself,  but  carries  the  spirit  of  happiness  into 
every  family  where  it  goes,  filling  the  heart  of  its  fortu¬ 
nate  young  possessor  with  delight.  Only  4  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  attractive  toy  free.  [Or  we 
will  supply  one  for  $2.00.] — ExpresBagc  to  be  paid  by 
receiver. 


No.  31. — Crandall’s  Heavy  Artil¬ 
lery. — The  greatest  amusement  of  the  ago  I  Ri-crention 
at  home  for  all  ages,  and  for  all  seasons  1  Crandall's 
Heavy  Artillery  is  made  tip  of  a  large  Cannon,  complete, 
which  throws  a  114-inch  Rubber  Ball  to  the  distance  of  30 
feet  or  more,  and  Sixty  Blocks  (Red,  White,  and  Blue),  to 
build  up  Fortifications:  also  a  Company  of  Soldiers,  with 
Officer  and  Flag,  to  Garrison  the  Fort.  The  Game  is  to 
beat  down  the  Fort  by  the  use  of  th"  Big  Gun,  and  lilt 
the  Soldiers,  Flag,  etc.,  each  of  which  connts  one  to  five, 
in  making  up  a  score.  One  can  use  it  alone  for  artillery 
practice  ;  and  two  or  more  can  use  it  in  compe'ition,  the 
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same  as  in  target  practice,  or  Ten-pins,  or  Croquet,  or 
Billiards,  for  all  of  which  it  is  a  good  substitute,  to  be 
used  at  home,  in  any  room,  and  at  any  lime.  Rules, 
Illustrations  of  a  variety  of  Forts,  etc.,  accompany  each 
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CRANDALL’S  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 

box  containing  the  set,  and  the  box  is  IS  incites  long,  6 
indies  high,  and  8  inches  wide.  Six  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  eacit  will  secure  this.  [Or,  we  will  send  it  on 
the  receipt  of  $3.00.] — Exprcssage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  3d.  —  Crandall'S  Chinese 
Blocks. — In  this  most  attractive  combination,  Mr. 
Crandall  gives  us  the  original  Building  Blocks,  with  an 


entire  Chinese  Family,  the  various  blocks  and  figures  be¬ 
ing  brilliantly  colored.  With  a  single  Box,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  Set,  one  can  build  Chinese  Houses,  Palaces,  Pa¬ 
godas,  Gardens,  etc.,  etc.  Thousands  of  structures  of 
the  Chinese  style  can  be  made  with  a  Box  of  these 
fascinating  blocks  and  figures.  Only  3  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this/?«e,  carriage  pre-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  [Or  we  will  send  a  box  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.25.] 

No.  33.  —  Companion  Tool-Client, 

No.  1. — This  com¬ 
bination  is  well  ad¬ 
justed,  and  it  is  a 
convenience  for  the 
Family,  Store,  and 
Workshop.— It  com¬ 
bines:  A  Rosewood 
Plane  ;  One  Gouge ; 
One  six-inch  Box¬ 
wood  Rule;  One  Me¬ 
dium  Chisel  ;  One 
inch  Cutter,  used  al¬ 
so  as  a  Chisel ;  One 
Screw  Driver ;  One 
Saw  ;  One  Awl ;  One 
Gimlet.  These  tools 
are  all  made  from 
the  best  cast  steel. 
The  chuck  Is  beauti¬ 
fully  Nickel  Plated. 
It  will  hold  a  tool  as 
small  as  a  pin  head. 
They  are  packed  in 
a  handsome  box.  For 
4  Subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  we  send  this 
free  ;  or  supply  it  to 
any  one,  and  send  it, 
post-paid,  for  $1.50. 

Nos.  34,  35,  30.— Ainericsin  '.Table 

Cutlery.— Useful,  very  desirable ,  well  tempered,  and 
wanted  by  everybody!  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer 


really  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make.  The 
Meriden  Cutlery  Company,  who  supply  them  to  us, 
recommend  these  Knives  as  equal  to  any  Cutlery  in  the 
market,  and  their  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  known.  We  offer  two  kinds  of  Knives,  and 
three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  34  have  Rubber  Handles, 
which  are  actually  boiling-water  proof,  so  that,  if  they 
were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it  for  several  minutes,  or 
even  hours,  they  would  not  be  injured.  The  Blades  are 
of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted.  Premium  34  is  the 

Desert  or  Tea  size,  sold  at  $14.75  per  dozen _ We  present 

of  these  twelve  knives  and  twelve  forks  to  any  one  sending 
only  19  subscribers  at  $1.50  each...  For  22  subscribers, 
at  $1.50,  or  41  at  $1.25,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size,  or  the  large  Dinner  size,  sold  at  $15.70. — Premium 
35  have  Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have 
Steel  Blades,  and  are  beautiful  articles  ;  they  are  the  Tea 
or  Dessert  size,  which,  with  forks,  sell  at  $18.50.  Only  24 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  secures  these...  For  28  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50,  or  52  at  $1.25,  we  will  send  the 
medium  size,  or  the  Dinner  size,  sold  at  $21.20. . .  .For  30 
names,  at  $1.50,  or  57  at  $1.25,  we  will  send  the  larger 
Dinner  size,  sold  at  $22  50.  The  Forks,  which  accom¬ 
pany  these  Premiums,  (Nos.  34  and  35,)  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin¬ 
silver.  These  Forks  are  furnished  to  us  by  the  Meriden 

Cutlery  Co . Premium  36,  the  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork  (given  for  7  subscribers),  are  made  by  the  Meri¬ 
den  Cutlery  Co.,  with  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 
They  are  beautiful,  and  serviceable  articles  for  daily 
use.  These  premiums  arc  very  useful  and  desirable, 
and  have  been  secured  by  many  persons  in  past  seasons. 
—[We  will  send  any  of  the  above  named  articles, 
on  receipt  A  of  the  price  a  specified, 

in  cash,  or  ig  a  set  of  six  for  [A  half  the  sum 

named.]  Pur-  |||  chaser  to  pay  Ife 


Nos.  37,  38,  33,  40.— Pocket  Minives. 

— Here'sforthe  Boys  and  Girls  ! — These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have 
ever  offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket 
knife.  We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  ohtain  a  most 
valuable  one,  for  merely  a  little  effort.  Any  boy  or  girl 
can  easily  collect  4  to  5  subscribers,  and  receive  one  of 
these  fine  premiums  free,  (see  table,  page  439!.  These 
knives  are  furnished  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co..  49 
Chambers  St.  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  tc  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  37  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  anil  buck-horn  handle.  No.  38 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  pearl  handle. 
No.  39  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  five  blades  and  shell 
handle.  No.  40  ( see  Engraving )  is  a  Lady’s  beautiful 
Pocket  Knife,  with/our  blades  and  shell  handle. — [Any 
of  these  knives  will  be  sent  by  us,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  in  cash,  as  named  for  eacli  in  Table,  p.  439.] 

No.  41. — UK nl turn  in  Parro  Foclcet 

Knife.— {^*Boys,  Bead  tills. Yes,  and  the 
Uv,  ...  ,  Men,  too.  Mr. 

LMr.  Judd  s  special  favorite .]  j  w  n  D  think9 

more  of  this 
than  any  other 
article  of  twice 
its  cost.  He  ob¬ 
tained  one  in 
London  just 
eleven  years 
ago,  which  he 
stillcarries,  and 
says  it  far  more 
than  pays  the 
interest  on 
$100,  (2  cents  a 
day,)  for,  aside 
from  its  ordi¬ 
nary  use  as  a 
double  -bladed 
knife,  some 
one  of  its 
“  quarter,”  by  being  on 


Premium  41 
[Open.] 


"tools”  is  often  worth  a 
hand  and  just  the  thing  wanted  in  an  emergency.  He 
sent  an  order  to  England  at  three  different  times, 
but  only  received  much  larger,  clumsier  articles,  less 
effective,  and  costing  $5 
each,  and  Anally  learned 
that  the  original  maker 
was  dead.  He  then  got 
some  English  cutlers 
here  to  make  them,  but 
they  did  not  always  suc¬ 
ceed  in  keeping  up  a  snpply  of  first-class  articles.  We 
now  get  them  all  right  of  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Com¬ 
pany,  and  much  cheaper  than  any  imported.  (Mr.  Judd 
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could  find  none  as  desirable  while  in  London  on  his  last 
visit.)  The  Engraving  shows  tiie  parts  of  the  knife,  ex¬ 
cept  the  very  convenient  and  very  effective  Screw-driver 
hidden  by  the  opened  large  blade.  The  Saw  is  double¬ 
toothed,  and  will  cut  an  inch  board,  saw  off  a  good-sized 
stick,  cut  a  notch,  etc.  The  Idook  is  used  to  lift  a  stove- 
cover,  pry  open  sundry  things,  clean  a  horse’s  hoof,  pull 
on  the  boots,  etc.  The  Punch  makes  holes  in  harness, 
wood,  etc.,  which  can  be  enlarged  by  its  sharp  corners. 
The  Gimlet  and  Corkscrew  are  convenient,  of  course.  The 
Tweezers  and  long  Pointer,  or  Brad-awl,  drawn  from  the 
end  of  the  handle,  often  come  into  use.  The  back  of  the 
Hook  makes  a  good  Hammer  for  tacks,  and  small  pound¬ 
ing.  The  inside  of  the  Hook  forms  a  small  Nut-cracker. 
All  close  into  a  compact  white  handle,  the  whole  weighing 
only  2  ounces.  IT  IS  A  POCKETFUL  OF  TOOLS. 
Seven  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  brings  it  free,  post-paid. 
— [We  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $3.50.] 

Every  Family  Wants  This. 

No.  42. — First-rate  Wire  Bed  Mat* 

tress. — Just  the  thing  for  Emery  Family— This,  is  some- 
thing  we  would  like  to  see  on  the  bed  of  every  hard¬ 
working  man  and  woman  in  the  country,  and  it  is  “good 
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enough  fora  king.”  A  smooth  surface  of  woven  fine 
wire,  so  "kinked  and  linked ”  that  it  is  thoroughly  elas¬ 
tic,  yielding  gently  to  pressure  like  a  rubber  sheet,  or 
feathers,  or  a  water  surface,  yet  durable,  and  without  the 
perspiration  retaining  surface  of  rubber  or  feathers.  We 
have  used  them  four  years,  and  would  not  be  without 
one  for  five  times  its  cost.  Many  families  may  now  se¬ 
cure  one,  free ,  by  simply  collecting  and  forwarding  only 
17  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  It  is  called  the  “Farn- 
ham  Improved  Woven  Wire-Bed,”  and  is  manufactured 
by  IIiram  Buckingham,  Chester,  Conn.  The  only 
covering  it  needs  is  blankets,  or  mattress— enough  to 
give  warmth  to  the  body  underneath,  according  to  the 
season.  They  are  made  in  sizes  to  fit  into  any  ordi¬ 
nary  bedsteads.  They  are  lasting,  and  require  no 
tightening-up  arrangement.  They  can  go  anywhere 
as  freight.  (Give  us  size  wanted.)  The  price  is  reduced 
to  $12.00.  [On  receipt  of  this  price,  we  will  forward 
one  to  any  address ;  or  we  will  send  one  free  for  a  pre¬ 
mium,  as  above.]  Freight  to  he  paid  by  the  receiver. 


Nos.  43,  44,  45,  46. — Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines.— Your  Choice  of  Four  Kinds— Ea¬ 
sily  Obtained.— "  A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens 
the  labor,  and  promotes  the  health  and  happiness  of  those 
at  home."  Any  good  sewing  machine  is  a  great  treasure  in 
any  household  ;  we  would  as  soon  think  of  abolishing  the 
plow,  and  digging  up  the  fields  with  a  spade,  as  of  being 
without  a  sewing  machine.  Upon  the  mother’s  health, 
vigor,  and  serenity,  largely  depend  the  child's  health, 
vigor,  and  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his  moral  character. 
The  everlasting  “  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,”  the  bending  over 
the  work,  the  loss  of  sleep,  and  the  lack  of  right  exercise 
have  brought  millions  to  early  graves,  and  seriously  in¬ 
jured  the  health  of  millions  upon  millions.  Reck¬ 
oned  in  dollars,  a  sewing  machine  pays  largely.  If  one 
cost  $500  even,  the  interest  on  that,  less  taxes,  would 
be  about  $32.  The  total  sewing  in  most  families  is  equal 
to  at  least  4  months  of  steady  hand-sewing.  If  hired, 
this  would  cost, 
board  included,  $5  to  *'0, 

$10  per  week,  or  $85 
to  $170  a  year,  three- 
fourths  of  which 
would  be  saved  by 
using  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  work 
at  least  4  times  as 
fast,  (cutting,  bast¬ 
ing,  etc.,  included)  ; 
or  a  saving  of  $50  to 
$100,  or  more,  each 
year.  We  say  to  every 
man,  Get  your  wife 
a  Good  Sewing  Ma 
chine,  even  if  you 
have  to  sell  a  favorite 
horse,  or  an  acre  or 
two  of  land,  or  can 
borrow  the  money — 
get  the  sewing  machine,  anyway.  If  you  can  get  a  ma¬ 
chine  through  our  premium  list,  and  thus  save  the  cash  it 
would  cost,  well — but  get  the  machine.  (Multitudes  have 
obtained  them  free  through  our  premiums,  by  collecting 


“singer”  machine,  price  $30. 
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■subscribers  on  rainy  days  and  evenings.  Almost  any  man 
or  woman  can  readily  do  this.  The  premium  list  may  be 
collected  in  your  own  neighborhood  and  elsewhere.) 
The  machines  manufactured  by  the  Singer  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  34  Union  Square,  New  York, 
are  among  those  most  favorably  known  for  simplicity  and 
strength.  The  machine  offered  by  ns  is  mounted  on  an 
Ornamental  Iron  Stand  and  Solid  Black  Walnut  Table, 
with  Drawer,  price,  $30.  For  work  this  is  just  as  good 
as  their  most  expensive  machine— differing  (No.  43) 
only  in  cabinet  work  and  ornamentation.  We  send  it 
free  for  only  37  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage 


DOMESTIC”  MACHINE.  PIUCE  $4"). 


to  be  paid  by  receiver . The  “Domestic”  Sew¬ 

ing  Machine  Company,  Broadway,  corner  ot 
14th  St..,  New  York,  manufacture  a  machine  for  which 
is  claimed  the  greatest  simplicity,  the  fewest  parts,  all 
strong  and  with  hardened  conical  bearings,  good  mate¬ 
rial,  and  perfection  of  workmanship.  We  offer  their  No. 
1  “  Family  ”  machine,  ornamented  with  bronze,  and 
highly  finished,  and  nickel-plated,  price  $45.  Sent  for 
52  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  re- 


BEMINGTON  ”  MACHINE.  PRICE  $30. 


ceiver . The  Remington  Sewing  Machine 

Company,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  or  283  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  manufacture  a  machine  which  has  sprung  rapidly 
into  favor,  as  possessing  a  most  desirable  combination 
of  good  qnalities,  namely,  light  running,  smooth,  noise¬ 
less,  rapid,  durable,  with  perfect  Lock-Stitch.  Its  use  is 


“  WnEEI.ER  AND  WILSON"  MACHINE,  PRICE  $G0. 

readily  acquired,  it  is  well  constructed,  and  beautiful  in 
design.  We  offer  the  $50  machine.  Sent  for  60  subscrib¬ 


ers,  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver . 

The  Wheeler  Sc  Wilson  Manufacturing 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  claim  for  their  ma¬ 
chines,  beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch,  strength  and 
firmness  of  seam,  economy  of  thread,  simplicity,  and 
thoroughness  of  construction,  and  speed,  and  ease  of 
management.  The  machine  we  offer,  price  $00,  is  ele¬ 
gantly  finished,  with  Back  and  End  Leaves,  Cover  and 
Drawers.  Plated,  and  fine  finish.  Sent  free  for  70  subscri¬ 
bers,  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  47. — The  Aqiiapult —  A  Com¬ 
bined  Hand  Fire-Engine,  Portable  Brass 
Force  Pump,  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc.— Manu¬ 
factured  by  W.  &  B.  Douglass,  Middletown,  Conn. — 
This  is  a  new,  simple,  cheap,  effective  apparatus,  very 
valuable  for  throwing  water  or  other  liquids  for  water¬ 
ing  gardens,  vines,  plants,  and  flowers ;  for  washing 
windows,  carriages,  etc. ;  for  carrying  promptly  to  any 
point  to  put  out  beginning  fires  ;  for  pumping  water  out 
of  boats,  cellars,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  pump  5  gallons  a 
mninte.  and  it  throws  a  stream  readily  against  the  second 
story  windows,  or  even  on  to  the  roof  of  a  two-story 
house.  The  stirrup. 
adjustable  by  a  screw 
at  any  point  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of 
vessel,  holds  the 
pump  firmly  by 
means  of  the  foot, 
leaving  one  hand 
free  to  work  the 
handle  and  the  other 
to  direct  the  rubber 
hese  -  pipe.  It  is 
simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  is  made  of 
brass,  packs  into  a 
small  space,  and 
weighs  but  5  pounds.- 
Price,  complete,  with 
three  feet  of  rubber 
hose,  discharge  pipe, 
and  two  nozzles,  for 
single  stream  and  for 
spray  or  sprinkler, 

£9.00.  Thirteen  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
the  whole  free,  [or  we  will  supply  it  on  receipt  of  $9.] 
Receiver  to  pay  carriage  or  expressage  in  either  case. 


Premium  47. 


No.  48.  —  Self-  niljnsting,  gol«l 
plate,  Watch  Key.- This  Key  is  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Practical  Watchmakers  to  be  the  best 
ever  offered  to  the  trade.  Several  times,  while  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  trip  in  the  country,  wo  were  able  to  accommodate 
friends,  who  had  lost  or  mislaid  their  own  watch  keys, 
with  one  that  would  fit  any  watch ,  and  it  was  one  of 
these  neat  little  things  of  Birch's  invention.  Each  Key 
is  thoroughly  tested  before  being  sold,  and  the  whole  is 
manufactured  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Patentee.  Three  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
free  the  neat  gold  plate  Key  offered  as  Premium.  For 
four  subscribers,  we  will  send  free  the  more  expensive 
style,  celluloid,  with  gold-plated  tips,  retailed  at  $1.50. 
Made  by  J.  S.  Birch,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y—  [Or  we  will  send 
one,  post-paid,  for  $1.00 ;  or  the  finer  style  for  $1.50.] 


No.  40. — Pocket  Tool  Holder. — 

(See  Engraving.) — Every  boy  (or  man)  will  be  glad  to  get 
hold  of  this  Premium.  We  kept  a  similar,  but  less 
perfect  set  in  use  many  years,  and  found  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  a  thousand  little  jobs.  In  a  maple  handle, 
which  is  hollow,  with  a  lignum-vitae  head,  are  packed 
twenty  small  cast-steel  tools,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  quickly  adjusted  to  the  handle.  It  will  also  hold  for 
using,  anything  from  an  8-inch  mill-file  to  a  cambric  nee¬ 


dle.  Only  3  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  sent  to  us  will  se¬ 
cure  von  a  free  set.  post-paid.  These  are  made  for  us  by 
the  Miller’s  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.,  74  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.— [Or  we  will  send  or.e,  pre-paid,  for  $1.00.] 


No.  50. — SfoHchin’s  ImproTcd  Pat¬ 
ent  Pocket  Cook  Stove.— With  Gridiron  and 
Boiler  (with  folding  handles)  holding  nearly  one  quart, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  drinking  cnp.  The  cut  represents 
the  Stove  in  operation,  with  the  boiler  placed  upon  it, 
which  will  boil  water  in  five  minutes  to  make  2  or  3  cups 
of  Tea,  Coffee,  or  Chocolate ;  to  Boil  Eggs,  Stew  Oysters, 


etc.  Pour  about  two  tablespoonsful  of  alcohol  through 
the  wire  gauze,  and  light  with  a  match  or  taper.  The 
Lamp  being  filled  with  an  indestructible  packing  will 


not  spill  or  explode.  Send  three  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  and  get  it  free,  post-paid.  These  stoves  are  made 
by  the  Houciiin  Manufacturing  Co.,  150  East  109th 
St.,  New  York.— [We  will  send  one,  pre-paid,  for  $1.25.] 


No.  51. — Payson’s  Indelible  Ink, 
and  Briggs’  Marking-Peu  Combination. 

—(See  Engraving.)  —  Payson’s  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  commendation.  It  is  almost  In¬ 
dispensable  in  the  family. 

Briggs’  Marking -Pen  has 
been  before  the  public  for 
fifteen  years,  and  is  justly 
celebrated  for  all  kinds  of 
marking,  and  particularly  for 
writing  upon  coarse  fabrics. 

The  Pen  and  Ink  bottle  are 
put  up  in  a  neat  box-wood 
case;  the  glass  pen  unjoints 
in  the  middle  and  fits  inside 
the  case.  The  whole  is  thus 
portable  and  always  ready 
for  use,  and  protected  from 
injury  by  evaporation  or 
breakage.  We  hare  used  this 
pen  and  ink  for  several  years  with  entire  satisfaction.  Pre¬ 
sented,  and  sent  post-paid,  to  any  one  who  simply  sends 
us  2  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.— [We  will  send  a  botlle 
of  the  Ink,  with  Pen,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents.] 


Premium  51 


No.  53. — New  Tubular  Foot  I.al  lies. 

— These  are  new  First-rate  Lathes,  the  smaller  one  about 
the  size  of  a  sewing  machine  table,  and  as  convenient 
for  the  ingenious  Man  or  Boy  as  the  sewing  machine  is 
for  women.  It  is  made  strong  and  durable,  with  many 
ingenious  contrivances  that  adapt  it  to  a  great  variety  of 
work.  With  its  attachments,  it  constitutes  quite  a  Ma¬ 
chine  Shop ;  can  be  set  in  any  room ;  the  foot-gear  on 


balance-wheel  does  away  with  the  need  of  steam  or  other 
power. — These  Lathes  are  made  of  the  host  materials,  the 
spindles,  centres,  and  all  working  parts  of  steel ;  the 
bright  parts  nickel-plated,  the  other  parts  japanned,  and 
are  mounted  upon  strong  and  handsome  stands,  with 
black  walnut  tops  ;  the  stands  for  the  smaller  size  are 
low,  so  that  the  operator  can  use  them  while  seated. — 
They  are  artistic  in  design  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  a 
sitting-room,  while  they  are  sold  at  as  low  prices  as  the 
poor  articles  usually  found  upon  the  market. — Not  only 
is  such  a  machine  of  practical  use,  but  every  boy  and 
young  man  who  has  one,  learns  to  become  “  handy,”  and 
whatever  his  occupation,  he  is  ready  to  fix  this  thing 
and  that,  without  running  to  a  distant  shop  for  any  and 
every  repair  needed. — These  Lathes  are  of  three  sizes : 

No.  1  is  17  inches  long,  swings  6  inches,  price  $20.00. 

No.  2  is  24  inches  long,  swings  7J  inches,  price  $25.00. 

No.  3  is  30  inches  long,  swings  81-  inches,  price  $30.00. 

—No.  1  will  be  presented  to  any  one  sending  26  sub- 
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No.  50.—' Turn-table  Apple  Parer, 
Improved.  —  No.  57.  Climax  Apple 
Corer  and  Slicer. — Ho.  58.  Family 
Cherry  Stoner.— No.  59.  Bay  State 
Apple  Paring  and  Slicing  machine. 
No.  60.  “Saratoga”  Potato  Peeler" 
and  Slicer. — (Sec  Engraving.) — All  the  above: 
machines  are  most  useful  in  every  household  where  apples, 
cherries,  and  potatoes  are  to  he 
cared  for.  Manufactured  hy  the 
Goodell  Co.,  Antrim,  N.  II.  We 
have  never  seen  the  work  for 
which  these  machines  were  con¬ 
trived,  more  rapidly  or  better 
done,  than  they  will  do  it.  The 
Apples  are  pared,  cored,  and  sliced 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the 
Cherries  are  readily  relieved  of 
their  stones,  leaving  the  fruit  in 
good  shape.  The  “Bay  State 
Parer  and  Sliccu”  has  a  new  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Knife  Head  which 
cuts  the  Apple  into  slices,  and 
places  them  at  one  side  in  a  dish 
on  the  table.  The  “Saratoga” 
slices  and  peels  the  potato  at  one 
operation,  and  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  useful  contrivance.  J^”Ouly 
three  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each, 
are  required  to  get  any  one  of  the 
above,  except  No.  59,  which  re¬ 
quires  four.  For  nine  subscri¬ 
bers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  the  whole  (5)  of  them 
free ,  delivery  unpaid.  [Or  we  will  supply  any  one  of 
them  at  the  price  named  (see  Table).]  Receiver  to  pa y 
expressage.  For  prices  see  Premium  Table,  page  439. 


Prem.  60 


No.  61. — Moore’s  Floral  Set.— This 
is  a  beautiful  Premium— a  complete  set  of  Ladles’  or 
Children’s  Garden  Tools,  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral  Hoe ,  Spade,  Fork  and  Hake, 
(as  shown  in  the  engraving).  They  are  made  of  the  best 
steel  and  iron,  with  finely  polished  hard-wood  handles, 
light,  durable,  and  highly  finished,  and  each  set  inclosed 
in  a  box.  They  will  be  found  very  convenient  in  the 
garden  or  greenhouse.  They  are  useful,  pleasing  toys 
for  the  little  folks,  requiring  only  3  subscribers,  at  $1.50 


Premium  61 

each,  to  get  them  free.  Better  get  more  subscribers,  and 
secure  half  a  dozen  sets  or  more,  for  others,  to  come  with 
yours,  ns  they  can  all  come  cheaply  as  freight.  Made 
hy  the  Moore  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kensington,  Conn. 
[We  supply  one  set  for  $1.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


scribers  at  $1.50  each ;  No.  2  tor  31  subscribers,  and 
No.  3  for  37  subscribers.  Or  any  one  will  be  supplied 
at  the  prices  named  above  for  each.  They  are  made  by 
tho  Useful  Machinery  Company,  No.  154  West  19th 
Street,  New  York,  from  whom  free  descriptive  circulars 
may  be  obtained  on  application  by  postal  card.  — This 
is  a  splendid  present  to  make  to  a  Boy  or  Young  Man, 
or  to  yourself ,  for  the  Holidays,  or  at  any  other  time. 


No.  53.— Steinway  Piano.- A  Su¬ 
perb  Gift.— Seven  Octave  Rosewood  Case;  Large 
Front  Round  Corners  ;  Beveled  Top  ;  Ogee  Mould¬ 
ing  ;  Rich  Carved  Legs  and  Lyre  ;  Overstrung  Pat¬ 
ent  Duplex  Scale  ;  Patent  Iron  Cupola  and  Pier 
Frame ;  Patent  Agraffe  arrangement  throughout 

THE  ENTIRE  SCALE.  SAME  AS  IN  GRAND  PlANO. — This  is 

one  of  the  most  elegant  Premiums  ever  offered ;  regular 
and  only  price  $650.  That  this  Magnificent  Instrument 
comes  from  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Steinway  &  Sons,  Nos.  109  &  111  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y., 
is  enough  to  say  ;  but  it  is  due  to  these  enterprising 
manufacturers  to  state  that  while  their  pianos  have  re¬ 
peatedly  received  the  First  Premiums,  by  the  award  of 
the  most  competent  judges  the  world  can  produce;  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  in  Paris,  they  received  the  First 
Grand  Gold  Medal,  and  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  Philadelphia,  1870,  they  were  awarded  the  High¬ 
est  Honors,  viz. :  TWO  MEDALS  OF  HONOR  AND 
TWO  DIPLOMAS  OF  MERIT— no  other  Piano  exhibi¬ 
tor  having  received  a  similar  distinction.  Official  report 
on  Steinway's  exhibit  in  the  Main  Building:  “For 
greatest  concert  capacity  in  Grand  Pianos,  as  also  high¬ 
est  degree  of  excellence  in  all  their  styles  of  Pianos,  viz 
— largest  volume,  purity  and  duration  of  tone,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  carrying  capacity  with  precision,  and  durability 
of  mechanism  ;  also,  novel  disposition  of  the  strings  and 
construction,  and  bracing  of  the  metal  frame.”  The  re¬ 
port  then  minutely  describes  and  emphatically  endorses 
the  six  principal  patented  improvements  which  have 
made  the  Stein  way  THE  STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE 
WORLD.  The  world  renowned  Artists  and  Composers, 


No.  55. — Universal  Clothes  Wring;- 

or  .—(See  Engraving  below.) — A  very  useful,  time-saving, 
strength-saving,  clolhes-saving  implement,  that  should 

be  in  every  family. 
Here  is  a  thing  that 
is  of  great  value, 
“  and  no  mistake 
about  it.”  It  will 
pay  for  itself  sever¬ 
al  times  a  year,  in 
any  family.  The 
wringing  ont  of 
clothes  by  hand  is 
hard  upon  the 
arms,  and 
the  twist¬ 
ing  stretches  and 
breaks  the  fibers 
with  lever  power. 
With  this  Wringing 
Machine,  the  gar¬ 
ments  are  passed 
rapidly  between 
elastic  rollers, 
which  press  the  wa¬ 
ter  out  better  than 
hand  wringing,  and 
as  fast  as  one  can 


pleased  with  these  instruments.  The  "National”  Organ, 
which  we  offer,  is  one  of  their  latest  and  best  styles.  Price 
$150,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  makers,  that  for  power,  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone,  style,  finish,  and  the  great  variety  of  combina- 


princic’s  “national”  organ. 
tions,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  its  equal  has  never  been 
produced  before.  The  organ  has  t  wo  full  five-octave  sets 
of  reeds,  and  the  Kent  impioved  VoxCeleste  Stop.  It  is  an 
elegant  premium.— Sent  free  for  150  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each.  Freight  from  manufactory  to  he  paid  by  receiver. 


Dr.  Franz  Lizst  and  Anton  Rubinstein,  use  the  Steinway 
pianos  exclusively,  and  pronounce  them  the  standard 
pianos  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  best  judges  in 
America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  as  two  of  our  Officers  and  many  of  our  friends, 
who  are  good  judges,  have  for  years  each  had  these  pianos 
in  nse.  This  splendid  Premium  may  be  secured  by  many 
persons.  Sending  ns  600  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will 
do  it.  It  may  be  done  by  securing  the  600  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  and  save  the  entire  cost,  or  by  collecting  the 
names  at  $1  each,  and  paying  the  differenceof  $300.  [We 
will  make  a  proportional  allowance  if  half  or  more  of  the 
names  are  collected.]  Many  Ladies,  and  some  Men,  have 
secured  this  Premium ,  and  some  have  obtained  two  or 
more,  and  sold  the  extra  ones,  thus  securing  large  sala¬ 
ries.  Classes  of  Young  Ladiesat  school  can  unite  in  can¬ 
vassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a  Piano 
for  their  school-room.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  give  this  pre¬ 
mium  to  a  large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Steinway  & 
Sons,  New  York  City,  fora  free  circular  describing  it. 


No.  54. — “National”  Or.gan. — The 

establishment  of  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince  &  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  long  been  famous  for  the  excellence,  durabil¬ 
ity,  and  elegance  of  the  organs  and  melodeons  manufac¬ 
tured  there.  We  have  had  in  constant  nse  for  sixteen 
years  (part  of  the  time  in  otn  Sunday  School,  and  part  of 
the  time  at  home),  one  of  Mr.  Prince’s  Large  Melodeons, 
piano  case,  and  it  is  just  as  good  to-day  as  ever,  and  we 
would  not  exchange  it  for  any  other  kind.  Mr.  Prince 
has,  however,  gone  on  improving  the  instruments — “ap¬ 
proaching  greater  perfection.”  No  one  can  fail  to  be 


pick  up  the  articles.  A  most  important  feature  of  this 
Universal  Clothes  Wringer  is  the  peculiar  cog-wheel  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  makes  both  rollers  turn  together, 
and  always  keep  their  place.  Without  these,  the  crank- 
roller  will  slip,  and  puli  the  fibers,  and  injure  the  fa¬ 
bric.  A  multitude  of  letters  of  thanks  for  these  Ma¬ 


chines,  given  by  ns  as  Premiums,  have  been  received.  It 
is  easy  to  gattier  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  each,  the 
12  subscribers,  and  this  will  secure  a  present  of  one  of 
these  very  valuable  $7.50  Universal  Wringers.  They 
are  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Ct.  R.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortiandt  St.,  N.  Y. 
[We  will  supply  one  of  these  valuable  machines  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $7.50].  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  62.— W.  S.  Blunt’s  “Univer¬ 
sal  Force  Ftimp.” — [Patented  July  28, 1876.] — See 
Engraving.) — What  most  country  families  need.  An  in¬ 
door  Force  Pump  for  1‘4  inch  Suction  Pipe;  capacity 
15  to  18  gallons  per  minute.  These  pumps  are  tested  to 
160  ponnds  pressure,  and  will 
throw  water  from  a  hose  pipe 
50  feet  high,  and  90  feet  hori-  |  ||  jHgL 

zontally,  and  have  revolving  |  |  flftjjlfes, 

tops,  so  that  they  can  be  made  |  1 1!  jHjrtfgA 

right  or  left  hand.  Being  ||||||Hl  ||| 

operated  by  a  side  shaft  enter-  j=j |  fegtTik  l1.; 

ing  through  the  air-chamber,  JJ 

there  is  no  piston  rod  to  wear  yJ  |||  || 

ont  the  brass  stuffing  box  as  in  1  ||| 

other  pumps.  They  are  among  ji  ml 

the  most  powerful,  simple ,  and 

durable  pumps  to  be  had.  Tho  l|gtjllg|P  m 

ease  with  which  any  part  can  Vi| 

be  renewed  in  case  of  accident,  M 

or  access  had  to  the  interior  for  Premium  03  0 

repairs,  commends  them  for  universal  force  pump- 
green-houses,  farmers,  and  stockmen,  as  well  as  for  city 
nse.  Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  to  The  Nason  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  71  Beekman  St.,  and  71  Fniton  St.. 
New  York.  We  will  send  yon  this  Pump  free,  for  your 
own  nee,  (or  for  sale  at  $12,)  if  yon  simply  procure  us  18 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  which  you  can  readily  collect 
during  a  very  few  evenings  or  on  rainy  days.  It  will 
well  repay  the  effort.--[We  will  supply  this  pnmp  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $12.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage;. 
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!Vo.  63. — Tea  Set.— This  is  a  Splendid 

Set  of  six  pieces,  full  size,  viz. :  a  Coffee  Pot ,  a  Tea  Pot , 
a  WaterPot,  a  Sugar  Bowl ,  a  Cream  Cup ,  and  a  Slop 
Bowl—  tastefnl  enough  for  the  most  stylish  mansion — 
all  beautiful,  of  uniform  design,  late  pattern,  with 
raised  and  embossed  figure  work.  They  are  none  of  the 
common,  cheap,  silver-washed  stuff'  that  will  look  finely 
so  long  as  unused,  bnt  are  the  best  triple-plate  on  white 
metal.  (See  notes  on  plated  ware,  just  abovei)  For  all 
practical  purposes,  and  for  ornament,  they  will  beasgood 
as  solid  silver,  for  years.  This  No.  63  (and  the  others 
also),  afford  to  a  multitude  of  persons  a  rare  opportunity 
to  get  beautiful  and  useful  articles  for  home  use  and  for 
wedding  and  other  gifts.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy 
to  collect  names  of  subscribers  enough  to  secure  one  or 
more  of  these  articles.  In  a  few  evenings  a  gentleman 
could  easily  get  the  70  subscribers  only,  at  $1.50  each, 


and  secure  this  splendid  $60.00  Tea  Set  free,  for  his  wife 
or  a  friend.  Many  a  young  man  can  thus  get  one  for  a 
mother,  a  sister,  or  friend.  Any  lady  can  get  a  Set  for 
herself  in  a  brief  time.  [We  will  forward  one  of  these  ele¬ 
gant  sets  on  receipt  of  $60.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  64. — Ice  (or  Water)  Pitclier.— 

A  large,  highly  Ornamental  Article,  that  will  adorn  the 
table,  as  well  as  serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  last  many 
years,  with  no  danger 
of  breakage.  Price  $13. 
It  is  same  make,  same 
metal,  plating,  etc.,  as 
No.  63.  Send  us  only 
18  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  and  you  will  have 
this  splendid  Pitcher. — 
For  22  subscribers,  at 
$1.50  each,  we  will  give 
the  Pltcluer  with  a 
round  Salver,  of  pat¬ 
tern  to  correspond, 
(value  $17.50).— For  31 
subscribers  we  will 
send  the  Pitcher  and 
a  large  14-inch  Ob¬ 
long  Salver  (value 
$28.00),  which  is  large 
enough  to  hold  the 
Pitcher  and  two  gob¬ 
lets. — For  43  subscrib¬ 
ers  we  will  send  the 
Pitcher,  the  Ob¬ 
long  Salver,  and  a 
vair  of  beautiful  Gob¬ 
lets,  silver  without, 
and  gold-plated  inside, 
(value  $34.75).  This  Complete  Set  is  exceedingly  de¬ 
sirable,  though  the  Pitcher  alone,  or  that  with  Round 
Tray,  or  with  large  Oblong  Salver,  will  answer  well 
for  use  and  for  ornament.— [ We  will  also  supply  the 
Pitcher,  and  any  one  or  all  the  articles  above  mentioned, 
at  the  prices  given  for  each.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Premium  65  Premium  6G 

No.  66. — Child’s  Cnp. — (See  Engraving). 
— A  beautiful  gift  for  the  Little  One.  Triple-plated  on 
the  outside,  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks, 
and  will  last  for  many  years— indeed,  be  a  life-keepsake. 
Obtain  only  7(  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  and  you  can  se¬ 
cure  one  of  these  beautiful  cups  for  your  own  child,  or  a 
name-sake,  or  other  favorite.— [Or  we  will  forward  one 
on  receipt  of  price,  $3.60.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Silver-Plated  Ware— Swindling. 

Next  to  returning  nothing  for  one’s  money,  there  is 
hardly  a  greater  fraud  than  that  practised  by  some  sellers 
of  silver  and  gold-plated  articles.  Witli  the  aid  of  an 
electric  battery,  a  piece  of  almost  any  metal  put  into  a 
solution  of  silver  can  be  so  perfectly  coated  with  the  sil¬ 
ver  that  nothing  but  pure  silver  can  be  seen,  yet  the  coat 
may  not  be  a  thousandth  part  of  the  thickness  of  tissue 

Premium  63  K 


paper.  Six  pounds  of  lead,  costing  30  or  35  cents, 
stamped  into  100  Teaspoons  of  good  form,  can  be  perfect¬ 
ly  coated  with  less  than  a  dime  of  silver.  The  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  labor,  metals,  chemicals,  etc.,  may  not  exceed 
75  or  80  cents,  and  thus  there  will  be  produced  good- 
looking  silver-plated  Teaspoons  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  a  Set, 
or  less  than  1  cent  each  1  And  a  vast  amount  of  plated 
ware  of  this  character  is  palmed  off  upon  the  country. 
The  articles  look  well,  until  used  a  few  times,  when  the 
coaling  disappears. — Bnt  properly  managed,  the  electric 
process  will  put  on  a  coat  of  pure  silver  of  any  desired 
thickness ,  and  if  the  base  metal  be  good,  and  the  plating 
thick  enough,  such  plated  ware  is  just  as  good  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  as  if  the  whole  were  solid  silver,  while  the  cost 
is  far  less.  Further,  if  after  years  of  hard  service  the 
silver  becomes  worn  off,  the  articles  can  be  replated  as 
good  as  new  at  a  moderate  expense.  We  have  articles 
constantly  used  eight  and  ten  years,  and  still  showing 
nothing  but  silver.  In  buying  silver-plated  ware,  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  honesty  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  buyer  or  seller. — We  have 
taken  great  care,  in  selecting  articles  to  offer 
to  our  readers,  to  get  not  only  those  of  superior 
style,  bnt  those  which  we  can  warrant  to  be  heav¬ 
ily  plated,  and  exactly  as  represented.  Such  ar¬ 
ticles  as  these  are  Premiums  63,  64, 65,  66,  67,  68, 

69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75, 76,  77,  described  below. 

Our  readers  who  get  any  of  these,  as  Premiums, 

(or  by  purchase),  may  rely  upon  having  first-rate 
articles,  and  as  cheaply  as  they  can  he  honestly 
made.  They  can  find  plenty  of  similar  articles, 
at  less  than  a  fourth  the  prices  named,  and 
that  will  look  as  well  fora  few  weeks,  or  months, 

if  not  nsed,  bnt  they  will  be  very  dear. - The 

Premiums  Numbers  63  to  73  inclusive,  are  made  for  us 
by  the  Middletown  Plate  Company,  at  Middletown, 
Conn.  Mr.  Judd  is  well  acquainted  with  this  Company 
and  its  Officers,  and  visits  the  extensive  works  fre¬ 
quently,  observing  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  he 
confidently  recommends  their  work  as  being  just  what 
it  professes  to  be — and  every  way  reliable.  A  similar 
commendation  applies  to  Premiums  74, 75, 76,  and  77,  from 
the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  whose  work  is  first-rate. 


Only  10  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  are  needed  to  secure 
it  free.  [Or,  when  desired,  we  will  send  one  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  $6.25.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  65. — Syrup  €np  with  Plate. — 

Every  well  set  table  needs  at  times  a  syrup  cup.  This 
elegant  cup  stands  on  a  fine  plate  of  suitable  design. 
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No.  67. — Batter  Cooler. — This  is  a  really 
good  and  useful  article,  as  well  as  an  ornamental  one. 
The  pattern  is  very  taking,  having  been  selected  from  a 


large  assortment.  A  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under 
the  plate  will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time 
on  the  table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  bright 
surface  reflects  off  outside  warmth,  thus  keeping  the  but¬ 
ter  cool.  Same  metal,  from  same  House  as  No.  63.  Thio 
flno  premium  is  presented 
to  any  one  who  simply 
collects  and  forwards 
us  10  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  easily  done. — [Or 
we  will  send  one  to  order 
on  receipt  of  $6.50.]  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  68.— IMclde 
Jnr  anti  Fork. — 

The  jar  is  of  glass, 
handsomely  mounted  in 
silver-plated  frame,  with 
fork  attached.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  article  for  the 
table,  as  well  as  useful,  and 
would  prove  an  accept¬ 
able  present  to  a  young 
house-keeper.  8  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  it  free.  [Or  we  will  for¬ 
ward  one  on  receipt  of  $5.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Nos.  60,  70.— Cake  Baskets. — Two 

styles  are  offered,  both  of  elegant  patterns,  very  taking, 
useful,  and  beautiful  table  ornaments— just  the  thing  ev¬ 
ery  one  wants.  From  same  makers  and  same  metal  as 
No.  63.  No.  69  pre¬ 
sented  to  any  one 
sending  only  12  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  No.  70 
to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  15  subscribers, 
at  $1.50  each.— [Or 
we  will  sell  No.  69 
for  $7.50,  or  No.  70 
for  $10.]  Receiver 
to  pay  expressage. 


Nos.  71,72, 

73 — Casters. 

—These  are  all  of 
handsome  patterns, 
richly  chased,  No. 

71  containing  five 
cut  glass  bottles,  in¬ 
cluding  mustard,  & 
the  two  others  six, 
including  a  mus¬ 
tard  bottle— useful, 
necessary,  orna¬ 
mental  for  every 
dining  table.  Same 
makers,  and  same 
metal  and  plating, 
as  No.  63.  Send  ns 
only  8  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  and  get  No.  71,  or  12 
and  get  No.  72,  or  15  and  get  No.  Tb  free.— [t)r  we  will 
sell  No.  71  for  $5.25.  No.  72  for  $7.50,  or  No.  73  for 
$10.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  74.— One  Bozen  Tea-Spoons. — 
No.  75.— One  Bozen  Table-Spoons. — 

These  are  all  of  the  elegant  Crown  pattern ,  fine  metal, 
triple  plated,  and  for  beauty  of  design,  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  workmanship,  will  be  foundunsurpassed  by  solid 
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silver.  These  spoons  are  far  cheaper  than  many  others  we 
have  found  at  half  the  price,  and  are  well  worth  canvass¬ 
ing  for.  They  are  made  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.. 
No. 4!)  Chambers  St..  N.Y.  City.  Eleven  subscribers  sent 
us  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  1  2  Tea  Spoons  free ;  nine¬ 
teen  subscribers  will  secure  12  Table  Spoons  free. — 
[We  will  sell  the  Tea  Spoons  for  $7.25  per  dozen,  and 
the  Table  Spoons  for  $14.50:  ora  set  of  six  for  half  these 
prices.]  Receiver  to  pay  cxpressage.  W e  will  send 

a  set  of  six  Tea-spoons  for  7  subscribers,  or  a  set 
of  six  Table-spoons  for  12  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  76. — OneDozen  Table-Forks.- 

The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to  No. 
74,  and  they  are  from  the  same  makers.  (We  select  as 
Premiums  only  such  articles  as  we  can  warrant  in  quality 


No.  80.— Family  Scales.— These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 

are  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  household  pur¬ 
poses.  ( See  Engrav¬ 
ing.)  They  weigh 
from  $  ounce  up  to 
240  lbs.  They  have  a 
scoop,  or  pan,  for 
weighing  flour,  sugar, 
or  other  house  stores, 
and  a  platform  for 
heavier  articles,  and 
are  just  such  an  apparatus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out¬ 
door  use.  occupying  less  than  2  feet  square.  These 
scales  are  manufactured  by  the  well-known  Fairbanks 
&  Co.,  No.  311  Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing 
apparatus  has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 
Send  us  19  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  and  get  these  fine 
Scales  free.— [We  will  also  supply  these  scales  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $14.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  the  freight. 
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and  price,  and  these  the  most  desirable.]  Price  $14.50. 
Presented  free  to  any  one  sending  only  19  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  a  set  of  six  for  12  subscribers.— [We  will 
sell  one  dozen  for  $14.50.orasetof  six  for  $7.25.]  Receiv¬ 
er  to  pay  cxpressage,  if  not  delivered  at  this  office. 


No.  77.— Child’s  Set ;  Knife,  Foi-k , 
and  Spoon.— The  set  is  Standard  Silver  Plate,  white 
metal  base,  medallion  pattern,  in  satin-lined  morocco 
case;  an  elegant  present.  Supplied  by  the  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.  Six  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  it  free.  [Or  we  will  send  a  set  on  receipt  of  the 
regular  price,  $3.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 


No.  78.— French  Coolc’s  Knife, 

Fork,  and  Steel.— This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife, 
with  Celluloid  or  Patent  Ivory  Handle,  warranted  not  to 
crack  in  hot  water,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match,  and  the  fork  is  supplied  with  the 
very  convenient  patent  rest.  It  would  save  many  wry 
faces,  and  perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use. 
Supplied  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co..  49  Chambers  St., 
New  York.  Only  7  subscribers  to  the  American  Agri¬ 


culturist  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  the  whole  free.  [We 
will  send  the  set  for  $3.75.]  Receiver  to  pay  cxpressage. 


No.  76. — Case  of  Scissors. — The  case 
is  of  morocco,  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  lined  with 
velvet  and  satin,  containing  three  first  quality  scissors. 
crocus  finish,  length  4,  5,  and  5}  inches,  respectively  ;  a 
very  pretty  and  useful  Premium.  Made  by  the  United 
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States  Steel  Shear  Com¬ 
pany,  West  Meriden,  Ct., 
manufactures  stand 
deservedly  very  high  in  the 
market.  Furnished  to  us  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co., 
49  Chambers  street.  New  Y'ork.  Ladies  can  get  this  pre¬ 
mium  f ree,  forwarded  post-paid  by  mail,  by  sending  a 
club  of  only  7  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. — [Or  we  will 
send  this  set,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $4.00.] 


Nos.  81,  83. — Mem’s  ami  Boys’  Pure 
(him  Boots.— The  “  Candee  ”  Pure  Gum  Boots  (L. 
Candee  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.)  are  made  with  a  view 
to  great  durability,  and  are  claimed  to  be  entirely  free 
from  the  adulterative  mixtures  wi  th 
which  common  rubber  boots  are 
cheapened.  The  heels  are  rein¬ 
forced  with  the  “  Candee  ”  Co.’s 
patent  heel,  irons,  which  prevent 
the  heels  from  wearing  down,  and 
therefore  add  to  durability  of  the 
Bools.  These  Boots  have  also  the 
“  Candee  ”  Co.’s  patent  outside 
straps,  a  groat  improvement  over 
the  old-fashioned  inside  web  straps, 
which  always  curl  up  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  quick  insertion  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  The  Outside  Strap,  however, 
is  quite  handy,  always  ready  for 
use,  and  perfectly  durable.  The 
“Candee”  rure  Gum  Boots  are 
either  varnished,  or  “  Dull  Finish¬ 
ed.”  Experience 
shows  that  the  dull 
finish  boots  arc  not 
quite  so  durable  as 
those  protected  from 
the  atmosphere  and 
from  the  ammonia  of  “  candee  ”  pure  gum  boot. 
barnyard-manures  by  a  coat  of  varnish.  Hence  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  recommend  the  Varnished  Pure  Gum  Boots, 
and  warrant  every  pair  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction. 
We  offer  the  Men’s  Size  (Price  $4.35)  for  8  subscribers,  at 
$1.50  each. or  the  Boys’  Size  (Price  $3.00)  for  6  subscribers, 
at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver.  In  order¬ 
ing  these  Premiums,  state  the  size  of  the  shoe  you  wear. 


No.  83. — House¬ 
hold  Press.— This  is 
one  of  the  most  convenient 
little  inventions  for  the 
housekeeper  that  we  have 
seen.  It  is  for  pressing 
corned  beef,  spiced  meats, 
boned  turkey  and  chicken, 
etc.,  etc.  By  an  easy  change 
of  the  bottom,  the  press 
can  he  used  in  making  jel¬ 
lies.  cider,  or  pressing  out 
lard,  tallow,  herbs,  or  beef 
for  tea  for  invalids,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  Supplied 
by  W.  A.  Boardman,  Med¬ 
way,  Mass.  We  will  send 
one  free  for  4  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  [or  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $2.00.]  Express- 
age  to  be  paid  by  Receiver. 


No.  84. — Matthews’  Garden  Seed 
Brill. — This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
implements  in  use.  Medals  and  testimonials  confirming 
its  superiority  have  been  repeatedly  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  designed  to  be  nsed  either  in  field  or  garden.  In 
operation,  it  opens  the  fnrrow,  drops  the  seed  accurately 
at  the  desired  depth,  covers  it,  and  lightly  rolls  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  marks  the  next  row.  all  of  which  is  done 
with  mechanical  precision,  by  simply  pushing  the 
drill  forward.  In  this  way  it  sows,  with  an  evenness  and 
rapidity  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  hand  to  do,  all  the 
different  varieties  of  beet,  carrot,  onion,  turnip,  parsnip, 
sage,  spinach,  sorghum,  peas,  beans,  broom  corn,  fodder 
corn,  etc.  The  drill  is  complete  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  is  very  durable.  There  are  no  cams,  gears,  springs, 
or  belts,  to  get  out  of  order,  nor  arc  there  any  parts  subject 
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to  unusual  wear,  and,  with  fair  usage,  it  ’will  last  many 
years,  and  do  a  vast  amount  of  service,  without  requiring 


any  repairs.  Made  by  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  fine  implement  sent  free  for  18  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each.  [We  will  sell  one  for  $12.]  Receiver  to  pay  carriage. 


No.  85.— Calioou’s  Broadcast  Seed- 

Sower.— This  Hand  Seed-Sower  sows  from  four  to 


eight  acres  per  hour,  at  a  common  walking  gait,  throw¬ 
ing  wheat  and  rye  from  30  to  36  feet  wide;  barley,  30 
feet;  hemp,  28  feet;  oats.  23  feet;  clover,  Millet  and  Hun¬ 
garian  seed,  22  feet;  and  Timothy,  18  feet.  Price,  $6. 
Presented  to  any  sender  of  9  subscribers  for  Agricultur¬ 
ist ,  at  $1.50  each.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Goodell 
Co.,  at  Antrim,  N.  H.— [We  will  supply  one  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $6.]  Receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 


Nos.  86, 87.— Good  Barometers  are 

very  TJsefu.Ho  Everybody,  now.  The  recent  improvement  in 
weather  observations  enables  one  to  readily  know  what 
the  weather  is  likely  to  be  many  hours  in  advance,  and 
such  knowledge  is  of  great  value  in  caring  for  crops,  ani- 
No.  8G.  mals,  in  planning  work,  etc. 

To  almost  every  farmer,  and  to 
many  others,  a  good  Barome¬ 
ter  will  every  year  pay  a  very 
large  interest  on  $100.— To 
meet  this  want,  the  Publishers 
have  arranged  to  supply  one  of 
the  most  accurate,  simple,  de¬ 
sirable,  and  cheapest  Mer¬ 
curial  Barometers  to 
be  found  in  the  country— just 
as  good  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  as  one  costing  a  hundred 
dollars,  or  more,  viz. :  Wood¬ 
ruff's  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 
ter ,  manufactured  by  Charles 
Wilder,  Peterboro,  N.  H.  We 
have  tested  Mr.  Wilder's  work 
for  many  years,  and  can  confi- 
den  tly  recommend  the  barome¬ 
ter  to  all.  The  Barometers 
offered  arc  so  portable  that 
they  can  he  sent  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  safely.  —  Description : 

No.  86  is  cased  in  finely  fin¬ 
ished,  polished  Black  Walnut. 

Length,  3  feet;  width  of  top 
and  base,  4  inches :  width  of 
shaft,  2  inches  ;  depth  (thick¬ 
ness),  1  %  inches,  with  pedes¬ 
tal,  2X  inches  deep  ;  mounted 
with  metallic  plates,  Vernier 
scale,  Thermometer, and  index. 

Glass  door  over  the  face.  Price 
reduced  to $12— No.  87  is  in 
neatly  turned  Case  of  maple  or 
Cherry.  Length,  40  inches  ;  diameter  of  base 
and  top,  2)£  inches.  Shaft  slightly  tapering,  about  1% 
inches  in  diameter.  Semi-circular  glass  face;  mounted 
with  metallic  plates,  Vernier  scale,  and  Thermometer. 
Price  reduced  to  $8.— These  Barometers  will  be  securely 
packed,  and  forwarded  direct  from  the  manufactory  to 
any  address.  The  cost  of  carriage,  which  will  be  small, 
to  be  paid  by  receiver.— We  present  No.  86  for  17  sub- 
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scribers,  at  $1.50 each;  or  No.  87  for  12  subscribers.— 
(On  receipt  of  price  we  will  forward  either  barometet.) 
Send  to  Mr.  Wilder  for  a  full  description  of  instruments. 


Nos.  88,  89-^'ew  Hybrid  Spring 
Wheat.— After  a  careful  trial  of  sis  years,  Messrs.  B. 
K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  who  are  known  as  one  of  the  most  reli-  j 
able  seed  houses  in  New  York  City,  offer  to  the  public 
the  two  varieties  of  Spring  Wheat,  the  Champlain 
and  the  Defiance,  which  we  present  as  Premiums, 
feeling  assured  that  they  will  be  valuable  acquisition  to  i 
the  wheat-growers  of  the  country.  We  have  seen  speci¬ 
mens  of  both  varieties,  raised  in  widely  separated  poi- 
tions  of  the  country,  and  they  appear  fully  to  sustain 
what  is  claimed  for  them.  Premium  No.  88,  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Spring  Wheat,  was  produced  in  1S70,  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  in  his  endeavors  to  unite  the  remarkable  hal'd1. - 
ness'of  the  Black  Sea  with  the  fine  aud  superior  quality 
of  the  Golden  Drop.  Several  varieties  were  the  result  of 
this  hybridization,  from  which  this  one  was  chosen,  as 
realizing  the  end  in  view,  showing  greatly  increased  vigor 
and  oroductiveness  oyer  both  its  parents.  A  careful  se¬ 
lection  from  this  for  the  past  seven  years  has  now  fully 
established  its  character,  aud  we  have  a  wheat  bearded 
like  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  white  chaff  of  the  Golden 
Drop,  free  from  rust  aud  smut,  yielding  a  lighter-colored 
grain  than  the  former,  which  makes  a  flour  of  superior 
quality.  Its  strong  and  vigorous  straw,  growing  6  to  12 
inches  higher  than  its  parent  varieties,  stands  erect,  fre¬ 
quently  bearing  even  in  very  ordinary  culture  heads  from 
5  to  6  inches  in  length,  containing  from  GO  to  75  kernels 
each.  We  confidently  recommend  this  new  wheat  as 
among  the  earliest,  promising  to  give  the  grower  of  this 
most  important  crop  better  results  than  are  produced  by 
the  old  and  “  run  out ”  varieties  now  sown.  Foui  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  three  pounds 
of  this  wheat,  sent  post-paid.  Carefully  cultivated,  3  lbs. 
will  yield  several  bushels  of  seed  for  the  next  sowing. 

Premium  No.  89,  the  Defiance,  is  another  variety 
of  Spring  Wheat  of  the  highest  promise,  the  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Pringle  in  1871, 
to  incorporate  superior  qualities  upon  the  hardy  stock  of 
our  common  Club  Wheat,  by  hybridizing  it  with  one  of 
the  finest,  whitest,  and  most  extensively  grown  sorts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  variety  displays  great  productive¬ 
ness,  vigor,  and  hardiness.  It  is  a  beardless,  white  chaff 
wheat,  with  heads  frequently  5  to  6  inches  long,  very 
closely  set  with  large  white  kernels,  frequently  number¬ 
ing  75  to  80  on  the  single  head.  Its  white,  stiff,  erect 
straw,  exempt  from  the  attack  of  rust,  its  earliness,  its 


great  vigor  and  superior  qualities,  commend  it  to  uni¬ 
versal  trial.  [See  engraving].  Four  subscriptions,  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  three  pounds  sent  post-paid. 

No.  90. — Breech-loadiugf  Pocket 
Rifle. — (See  Engraving .) — This  remarkable  little  fire 
arm  weighs  only  eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great 
accuracy  aud  power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  aud 
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like  a  rifle.  Is  in  a  neat  mahogany  case ,  with  250  rounds 
of  ammunition.  Price,  $14.  Manufactured  by  Messrs. 
J.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  Only  19  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  $1.50  each,  required  to  get  it  free.  Or  it  will 
be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  price,  $14.  Without  the 

mahogany  case,  we  will  give  it,  packed  in  a  paste¬ 
board  box,  all  complete,  with  100  cartridges,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  18  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. — [We  will  sell 
this  one  for  $12.00]— Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


in  each  case  to  be 
paid  by  the  red- 
2>ient.  An  extra 
quality  Lancc- 
wood  Bow, 
plush  handle, 
stained,  and  pol¬ 
ished,  liorn-tip- 
ped,  fine  strings, 
3  >2  feet  /bug, 
price  $1,  for  3 
subscriptions  ut 
$1.50  each,  and 
for  4  subscribers 


No.  91.— Bojible-Barreled,  Kreech- 
Loading,  Central  Fire  Shot-dun— Rem¬ 
ington’s. — Steel  barrels,  using  paper  or  brass  car¬ 
tridges,  that  can  be  reloaded  many  times  ;  two  dozen  of 
which,  and  reloader,  (costing  $4).  and  500  primers,  or 
caps  (costing  $1),  are  given  with  the  gun ;  one  of  the 
finest  guns  ever  offered  the  American  sportsman,  com¬ 
bining  all  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  best  import¬ 
ed,  together  with  some  valuable  improvements  not  found 


14  doz.  arrows  will  be  added. — Fine  Lancewood  Bow,  5 
feet  long,  price  $2,  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  and 
for  5  subscriptions  14  doz.  arrows  will  be  added.— Fine 
Lancewood  Bow,  6  feet 
long,  price  $2.50,  for  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
and  for  fi  subscriptions  y2 
doz.  arrows  will  be  added. 

—Extra  quality  Self  Lance- 
wood  Bow,  made  to 
weight,  5  feet  long,  price 
$3,  for  G  subscriptions  at’ 

$1.50  each,  and  for  7  sub¬ 
scriptions  H  doz.  arrows 
will  be  added.  The  same 
quality  of  Bow,  G  feet 
long,  price  $4,  lor  7  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
and  for  8  subscriptions  y% 
doz.  arrows  will  be  added. 

[Send  two  three-cent  post¬ 
age  stamps  for  our  “  Sportsman’s  Library  ”  Catalogue, 
containing  a  full  list  of  Archery  Goods,  Sportsman’s 
Equipments,  etc.,  and  the  outlines  of  nearly  two  hundred 
works.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  nearly  100  En¬ 
gravings  of  dogs,  horses,  birds,  fish,  and  game  generally,] 

No.  97. — Cauvas  Uun  Cover.— Extra 


can  be  loaded  and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be 
carried  inside  the  vest,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  ex¬ 
tension  breech,  and  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or 


with  any  other.  Just  as  good  as  many  of  those  import¬ 
ed  at  a  cost  of  $150  to  $200  or  more.  52  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  it  free ;  or  we  will  forward  one  by 
express  or  otherwise  as  directed,  on  receipt  of  price,  $45. 

Nos.  93,  93,  94.  —  Long-  Range 
Creedmoor  Rifles  used  by  most  of  the  successful 
competitors  at  the  International,  State,  and  other  rifle- 
contests.  A  great  desideratum  for  shooting  one-third  to 


five-eighths  of  a  mile  or  more,  at  game  or  otherwise.  The 
Remingtons  now  make  them  at  three  prioes.  The  barrels, 
locks,  etc.,  all  of  the  same  quality,  and  shooting  equally  well 
—the  differences  being  in  the  stocks  and  extra  finish.  All 
three  have  vernier  sight,  wind  gauge,  and  spirit  level.  No. 
92  lias  a  “pistol  grip”  stock;  No.  93  is  without  pistol 
grip  ;  No.  94  has  a  military  stock.  Some  prefer  these  ;  it 
is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  taste,  the  shooting  and  calibre 
of  all  being  the  same.  100  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  No.  92,  price  $100,  free— Or  88  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  No.  93  free,  price  $80— Or  70 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  No.  94  free,  price 
$G0  (with  Spirit  Level) ;  or  we  will  forward  any  style, 
by  express  or  otherwise,  on  receipt  of  the  price  named. 

No.  95. — Sina’le- Barrel,  Breecli- 
Loading  Shot-Gun,  No.  16  Gauge— Rem¬ 
ington’s. — Plainly  made,  but  shoots  just  as  well  as 
the  most  costly  carved  and  ornamented  weapons.  Can 
be  loaded  and  fired  5  to  10  times  a  minute  :  cleaning-rod 
and  loading-stick,  accompany  the  gun.  23  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  it  free,  carriage  unpaid  ;  or  we  will 
forward  one  by  express  or  otherwise,  on  receipt  of  $18. 

No.  96. — Archery  Goods.  The  Orange 
Judd  Company  have  added  to  their  business  a  “Depart¬ 
ment  ”  for  the  supply  of  equipments  for  every  kind  of 
legitimate  Field  Exercise  and  Games.  Among  these  are 
Archery  Goods,  and  the  following  are  a  few  that 
can  be  offered  as  premiums  for  subscriptions,  carriage 


heavy  water-proof  canvas,  lined  with  flannel,  Victoria 
shape,  with  binding  and  handle.  Price,  $1.50.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  Thomson  &  Sons,  301  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Four 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  sent  prepaid. 

No.  98.— Hunting-  81iocs. — Oil  finished 

grain  leather  slioepack  or  moccasin, 
made  with  broad  heavy  soles  and 
spring  heel  hob  nails  on  heel,  laced 
in  front  with  hooks  (over  English 
style  water-tight  tongue),  thus  secur¬ 


ing  perfect  fit  around  the  ankle,  making  an  easy- 
fitting,  water-tight,  durable  shoe,  especially  adapted 
for  the  use  of  hunters,  infantry,  and  pedestrians  gener¬ 
ally.  Price,  $7.  Manufactured  by  Thomson  &  Sons,  301 


Broadway,  New  York.  Ten  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  a  pair  of  these  Hunting  Shoes.  Carriage  to  be 
paid  by  receiver.  Send  shoemaker’s  measure  with  order. 
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No.  99. — Dog  dollar.— Combination  slip 
and  straight  Collar,  made  of  heavy  bridle  leather,  with 
aickle-plated  buckle,  I>'s,  and  name  plate.  Impossible 


for  dogs  to  slip  this  collar,  as  it  tightens  with  pulling,  and 


No.  109.—  An  Excellent  Watch.— 

( Offer  limited  to  iSupjiy.)  This  remarkably  good  watch 
is  a  Stem-Winder,  and  Stem-Setter,  needs  no 
key,  and  no  opening  to  admit  dust  or  dampness.  A  dozen 
of  them  have  been  carried  for  weeks  and  months  by  Edi¬ 
tors  and  employees  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Office, 
with  great,  satisfaction.  The  dial  is  clear,  with  second¬ 
hand,  is  covered  with  strong,  flat  crystal  with  the  new 
beveled  edges.  The  case  is  strong,  good-looking,  heavily 
plated  witli  nickel,  which  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
silver,  while  it  is  harder,  and  not  tarnished  like  silver  by 
gases  or  sulphur  vapors  from  the  skin.  For  looks  and 


beer,  etc.)  Sis  boys  worked  sullenly  by  day,  and  “  sky¬ 
larked”  at  night ;  they  despised  and  hated  their  work, 
which  for  them  was  only  exercising  brute  force,  with  little 
mind  applied.  When  old  enough  to  escape  parental  re¬ 
straint,  they  quit  the  farm,  one  for  this,  and  another  for 
that,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  amounted  to  any  thing. 
He  is  himself  a  sullen,  dispirited  man.  Six  dollars  a  year, 
or  even  $2  a  year, would  have  made  a  wonderful  difference 
— would  have  changed  their  whole  course  of  life.  Would 
it  have  paid ? — Reader,  choose  the  better  way.  Get 
your  neighbors  to  join  you.  and  secure  some  books  for  the 
use  of  all,  through  Premiums  105-108.  (See  1st  column.) 


loosens  as  soon  as  the  strain  is  oft'.  Price,  $1.  Same 
makers  as  No.  9T.  Three  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  free  and  sent  pre-paid. 


No.  109. — The  Great  Dictionary. — 

Worcester’s  Large  Pictorial  Unabridged  Edition. 
containing  185-1  three-column  pages,  with  a 
multitude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a 
large  quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated 
men  of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with 
full  explanations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information 
stands  next  to  a  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be 
called  for  at  our  office,  or  be  sent  anywhere  by  express 
or  otherwise.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  Let  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Boys,  and  Young  Men,  each  get  15  subscribers, 
at  $1.50  each,  and  each  secure  this  invaluable  work.  A 
great  many  have  done  so  in  the  past.  It  is  worth  trying  for 
all  winter ;  but  you  can  get  subscribers  enough  this  month 
to  obtain  it  free.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. — [We  will  supply  one  of  these 
Dictionaries  for  $10.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Nos.  lOl  to  104.— A  MOST  VAL¬ 
UABLE  COL  LECTION,  giving  in  22  Large 

Volumes,  a  vast  amount  of  most  Useful  and  Practical 
Information, collected  during  22  years  by  a  great  number 
of  active,  earnest ,  intelligent ,  practical  Men  and  Women , 
and  illustrated  with  many  thousands  of  beautiful , 
pleasing ,  and  instructive  Engravings,  that  have  cost 
nearly  Two  Hundred.  Thousand  Dollars. 
These  Volumes  are  alone  a  large  and  valuable  Library, 
containing  more  varied  information  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Household,  the  Garden ,  the  Farm,  and 
kindred  Subjects ,  than  can  be  found  in  books  that  would 
cost  five  times  the  price  of  these.  Each  of  these  22 
Volumes  has  a  full  Alphabetical  Table  of  Contents,  for 
readily  referring  to  any  article  or  subject  in  the  Volume. 
The  Volumes  are  newly  printed,  from  the  Original  Elec¬ 
trotype  Plates,  from  time  to  time  as  wanted.  They  are 
neatly  hound  in  uniform  style,  with  gilt  title,  etc. ;  they 
are  very  convenient,  and  finely  adorn  the  Book-Case 
or  Table.  These  Volumes  cost  $2.30  each,  sent  pre  paid 
through  by  Mail  or  Express.  Those  obtaining  less  than 
the  22  Volumes,  can  select  any  Volumes  desired  from 
XVI  to  XXXVII.— See  Table,  page  439,  for  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  one  or  more  Volumes  free. 


Most  Important  Premiums  of  All. 

Nos.  105  to  108.— BOOKS— Choice 

Books,  for  the  Farm,  the  Garden,  the  House¬ 
hold,  on  Architecture,  and  Other  Subjects. 

Premiums  105  to  107  are  for  specific  amounts,  which 
may  be  selected  by  the  recipient  from  the  list,  that  is 
frequently  published  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,*  in  amounts  of  $10,  $15,  $20, 
etc.,  as  noted  in  the  Table  of  Premiums.  The  Books 
will  all  be  forwarded  to  the  recipient  paid  through 
by  Post  oi;  Express,  to  any  place  within  the  United  States 
or  Territories,  and  to  the  farthest  point  on  our  border, 
when  to  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States.— N.  B.— 
Here  is  an  opportunity,  not  only  for  individuals  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  books  for  themselves  and  families,  free ,  but 
also  for  the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  to 
unite  their  efforts  in  raising  a  clnb  of 
subscribers,  and  through  these  premi¬ 
ums  get  an  Agricultural  Library  for  the 
general  use  of  all.  Let  some  enterprising, 
public-spirited  farmer  in  every  neighborhood  start  this 
matter,  ask  his  neighbors  to  help  make  up  a  list,  and 
thousands  of  such  Libraries  will  be  established  all  over 
the  conntry,  which,  with  the  copies  of  the  Agriculturist 
thus  scattered,  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  de¬ 
veloping  thought,  increasing  intelligence  and  awakening 
inquiry,  and  the  increased  profit  resulting  will  he  beyond 
estimate. — Premium  108  (loos  not  limit  the  amount 
of  books,  but  any  one ,  sending  20  or  more  names,  may 
select  any  Books  from  onr  advertised  List  to  the  amonnt 
of  10  cts.  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1  a  year ;  or  30 
cts.  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20  a  year ;  or  60  cts.  worth 
for  each  name  sent  at  $1.50  a  year.  Premium  1 08  is  only 
Offered  for  dubs  of  HO  or  more.  CS?”  The  Books  for  all  the 
Premiums,  105  to  108  indusive,  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

*  Descriptive  Book  List  sent  free  on  application. 


wear,  for  use ,  these  cases  are  superior  to  pure  silver. — 

The  works  are  well  made  ns  nroved  bv  the  accnrnrv  of  On°°cooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooooooo 
'  4  wm  muue,  tit,  piovin  oy  me  accuracy  oi  oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo oooooooooooooooooo 

the  watch.  The  watch  weighs  4%  ounces.  (For  full  dc-  oo  oo 

scription,  see  American  Agriculturist  for  September  1878,  °°  JCiVtiPy  il  oo 

page  354.)  This  watch  will  he  presented  to  any  one  send-  oo  oooooooooooooonoooooooooooooo  ooooooooooooooooooo  2? 
iug  16  subscribers,  at  $1.50  a  year,  or  30  subscribers,  at 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooooo  00 

oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
00 


For  Oity...VilIage...Conntry ; 

For  Men. . . ' W omen. . .  Children; 


oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 

oo  ooooooooooooooooooooooo  ooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oo 

oo  oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  OO 

o°  .  OO 

OO  THE  oo 

»  American  Agriculturist,  H 


OO 


OO 


00  so-called  because  started  37  years  ago  as  a  oo 

oo  ~  ”  oo 

oo  Rural  Journal— (whence  its  name) — but  it  has  been  oo 

oo  frequently  extended,  in  size  and  scope,  without  oo 

change  of  name,  until  it  is  NOW  a  very  Iiarce  00 
oo  ^  J  "  oo 


oo 

oo 


ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  JOURNAL. 


oo 

oo 


oo  ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooroooooo  00 
oo  oo 

00  A  large  force  of  the  most  intelligent ,  practical  Men  ££ 


oo 


and  Women ,  constantly  furnish  to  its  pages  Useful  In-  ££ 

°°  formation,  thoroughly  Reliable  and  Highly  Instruc- 

°°  tive.  Beautifully  Printed  on  line,  strong  paper.  ££ 

00  ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooorooooooooooo  00 
00  00 

™  Each  Volume  Contains  6®0  to  700  Fine  °° 


Original  Engravings, 


oo 


$1.25  a  year.  Or  it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $10.  It  will  Which  are  Pleasing  and  InStTUCtlVC,  °° 


he  packed  in  a  strong  wooden  box. 
paid  by  receiver.  N.  B. 


An  Open  Secret. 


Expressage  to  he  oo  ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oo 

,  ,  .  .  „  ,  ,  „  _  The  whole  reading  panes  are  packed  with  carefully  oo 

draw  this  premium  at  any  time,  if  the  supply  fails,  oo  ~  ..  ,  .  ,  »  , .  on 

Those  wishing  to  secure  it  positively,  can  send  on  oo  prepared  wfmrnalion  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  00 
the  pay  for  the  16  subscribers  ($24),  and  receive  the  Watch  °o  ^  a  year  are  expended  in  preparing  the  oo 

now,  and  forward  the  subscribers  as  secured  afterwards.  00  matter  for  this  Journal  before  it  goes  to  the  printer,  oo 

oo  Tl»e  paper  is  fall  of  Good  Things.  °o 
ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  °° 
°°  No  one  can  Bend  this  Journal  g® 
oo  w  ithout  getting1  many  Useful  Hints  oo 
How  can  Valuable  Premiums  be  given,  with  the  oo  and  Suggestions  tliat  will  each  in  00 
New,  Reduced  Subscription  Rates  ?  oo  repay  Many  Times  its  Cost.  °° 

ANSWER:— Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  arc  oo  oooooooooooooooooo'ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  °° 
only  asked  to  pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  making  and  mail-  °°  An  Immense  Circulation  divides  the  cost  of  prepara-  °° 
ing  the  paper  to  them— not  all  of  that  even.  Some  good  oo  tion,  engraving ,  and  general  expense  among  so  great  a  oo 
advertisements  (only)  are  inserted  in  the  paper  for  the  °°  number,  that  this  Journal  is  supplied  at  just  about  the  °o 
three-fold  purpose,  of  furnishing  rdiable  business  infor-  oo  c0£d  0y  printing  paper  and  mailing.  Taking  into  ac-  °° 
mation  to  the  readers,  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  Q0  Us  B-  beauty,  and  vaJue  it  u  by  far  the  oo 

cost  of  the  paper  not  met  by  subscription  money,  and  oo  T  ,  •  . ,  --7  ,  ,  00 

for  a  reasonable  business  income  to  the  proprietors.  °°  CllGRpOSt  J  OlUTHcll  lH  tllG  W  Olid.  °° 

Iucreased  Circulafioii  brings  more  advertising  re-  ™  °“000%0000^  oo 

ceipts.  So  the  Publishers  pay,  out  of  the  adverting  oo  fn  B  liw|l  IlIltl  <5 ormn.i . — Now,  as  Co 
receipts,  premiums  to  those  who  assist  in  keeping  up  and  f)Q  for  21  years  past,  the  American  Agriculturist  is  is-  oo 
increasing  the  number  of  subscnbcrs.-More  circulation  oo  sued  in  separate  English  and  German  Editions,  2° 
also  brings  more  readers  to  he  benefited  by  the  paper,  both  similar,  and  each  supplied  at  the  same  rates.  °o 
and  that,  of  course,  is  gratifying  to  the  Editors.  oe  oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  o° 

Instead  of  Cash  premiums,  the  Publishers  arrange  to  ^  oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oo 
snpply  good,  useful,  desirable  articles,  which  they  buy  in  oo  TERMS.  (Reduced.)  [all  POST  FREE.] 

large  quantities,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  cash  rates,  and  oo  __  ,  oo 

pay  for  in  part  by  advertising.  In  this  may  they  can  give  oo  One  (or  2)  Subscribers  One  Tear  $1.50  each,  oo 

much  larger  premiums  than  they  could  in  cash,  while  the  °°  Four  Subscribers  One  Tear ,  $5,  or  $1 .25  each,  oo 

articles  are  just  as  valuable  as  money  to  those  receiving  °°  £®r*  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each,  oo 

them,  even  more  so,  as  they  are  sure  of  being  reliable.  °o  sPeclmen  “umb^.cfor  exam'natlon  ®eat'  °° 

’  oo  10  cents  each.... JS^SubscripUons  can  begin  at  any  time.  0o 

°°  The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Teiri-  00 
°°  tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for  oo 

DID  IT  PAYi-A  True  Story.  •» 

r  Thirty-five  years  ago,  two  brothers  settled  on  adjoining  °° 

farms,  with  equal  advantage  as  to  soil, markets, capital, etc.  oo  charge  Is  88  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single 
One  of  them  subscribed  for  the  American  Agricultur-  ™  Supers,  VI  cents, ...  Remitt  ances^pajaffie  to 
1ST.  and  now  and  then  bought  a  Book  or  two  about  his  own  oo  checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers;,  or  P.  O.  °° 
business— the  whole  costing  an  average  of  $6ayear.  His  °°  Money 

‘  f  \J\J  Viotto  tlir 

boys  read  and  thought  about  their  work,  became  interested  oo  and  hj8  receipt  t _ , _ 

in  and  respected  it,  and  were  happy  in  their  toil,  because  ??  to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
they  had  something  to  think  about.  They  grew  up  Intel-  oo  above  three  methods  .s  safe  against  loss.  _  oo 

ligent,  and  settled  as  good,  prosperous  farmers,  respected  p°  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY)  DiWishers,  00 

and  influential _ The  other  brother  (partly  influenced  oo  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

by  an  economical  wifc)“couldn’tatford  papers  and  books”  oo0000o0oooooooooooooooooooocooooooooooooooooooooooOoo 
(he  could  afford  6  cents  a  day,  or  $20  a  year,  for  tobacco,  ooooooooooooooooooooooo  0000000000000000000000000000000 
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THE  REST  OF  THE  FAMILY  ARE  OUT. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


From  the  JUNGLE!  The  PLAIN  1  •  The  MOUNTAIN  f  The  RIVER  I 

The  Whole  Company  on  Wheels! 


A  TRAVELING  SHOW 


■Which  is  popular  everywhere,  hoth  with  Boys  and  Girls,  fbr  whom.  It  was  _ 

ggsrfjgl®1  specially  prepared,  and  with  their  fathers, and* mothers.  /  -‘•‘ft 

-  .  i  and  all  other  friends. 

trftc  fifteen  Ammaft,  With  their  Keeper,  are  well-made,  strong,  durable,,  and  wonderfully  true  to  nature.  They  can  tc  arranged  id  an  endless  vaJiCtyof  positions  and 
combinations,  producing  the  most  varied  and  startling  effects.  "When  not  in  use,  they  can  all  be  packed  away  in  the  box,  which  is  neat  and  strong. 

’When  the  Wheels  alone  are  adjusted;  the  owner  has  a  nice  Wagon  ;  when  the  ornaments  arc  placed  in.  position,  a  beautiful  Cage,  or  Traveling  Show  and  when,  thi}- 
Animals  arc  added  to  this,  and  act  up  as  any  wideawake,  child  can  arrange  them,  the  effect  is  stupendous  / 

.  Price  $2;  pxpressage  to  he  paid  by  receiver. 

Tor  Sale  by 'Toy  Dealers  generally. 


PEACE  MAKERS. 


A’  Toy -so  complete,  or  so  comprehensive  of  the  wants  and 
pastes  of  Childhood,  as  this,  has  never  been  offered. .  It  Is  not 
only  a  “Happy  Family"  itself,  but  it  carries  the  jyirit  Of  hap- 
jpiness  into  every  family  where  it  goes,  filling  the  lie  art  slits 
fortunate  young  possessor  with  delight* .  ’ 


This  Tiger  comes  straight  from  Item 
He  was  caught  in  a  SQUL8f|>UilallV' 
11c  opens  his  jaws 
And  shows  his  great  cl*w»>  . 

This  royal  old  Tlger.pf,  Bengali’ 


Orange  Judd  Company, 

SOLE  GENERAL  AGENTS, 

245  Broadway;  New  York, 


■—This  is  an  old  Panther  or  Puma. 
fHe  is  sharp-eyed  and  cruel,  says  rumor? 
So  he  killed  all  (he  sheep 
’JVhen  (he  old  man  was  asleep/ 


"This  is  an  old.  Bear,  to  be  dreadedi 
Who  avenged  (he  gorxLPloghcliull 
He  is  shaggy  and  fat,  . 

Bui  hungry.for  all  (hat. 

This  fjimouiold. Bear  io  be  dteadei 


tile  Oiu  man  was  asiccp, 

*)But  goi  caught,  (his  pKyumpludOftTJPuma.' 


pon’t  Yoa  'Wish  You  Had  Him? 


Ind  this  is  Iho Xcopatd  so  agile, 
lell  pounce  upon  anylhingJtagUe 
f  he  whisk  but  his  tail 
"he  natives  (urn  pale, . 
it  this  beautiful  Leopard  so^gllCt 


And  this  is  the  Wolf  always  roving! 

That  sometimes  is  dresscdiaabcca'sclOlKlny, 
He  devours  the  Iamb* 

And  frightens  theirdaffl* 

Does  this  sneaking'otd  WelfrtbsrlfTnvltnV 


OUT  FOR  A  FROLIC.  WHO '  LEFT  THE  BARS  OPEN  I 


And  tbisls  thelGreybSund'so'speedy ; 

By  his  looks  you  mighuhinklio  were  needy; 
But  allhough  he. is  gating  . 

He  is  far  above  svanf, 

{This  true  worthy  Greyhound  MgpeeHyv  , 


(This  beautiful  young  Kangaroo, 
JVas  imported  expressly  for  you; 
Jlis  hind  legs  arc  strong 
And  uncommonly  long. . 

This  singular  young  Kangaroo.  . 


And  (his  is  t 
The  boys  ah._.. 

•Hi*  tail  it  is  short,. 

^And  bis  ears  they  are  no 
’^This  plump  little  Rabbit 


1  Rabbit  so  fu 


And  this  is  the  Owl  thaUis  eared  ; 
His  claws  by  ail. vermin  are  fcaitdlj 
He  opens  his  eye 
When  the  nightfall  1*  nigh, 
JTiis.pj-rafckal  Q_wLlhaLii5!iZ5L 


'  In  Abyssinia  there  lived  this  Baboon 
I  They  caught  him  one  day. before  noot 

From  evening  'till  morn. 

•This  voracious_AbyssinlaaIBaboQn» 


*  Bcginnihg  of  Man,'' 

, - twin's  n«y£laiU 

;  Chimpanzee.  . 

This  absunLold  “BcglnnlngyEMan.* 


^owher 


AThis  Rhinoceros’  home  is  Kaffratij^ 

Who  ne’er  was  afraid  of  malaria : 

His  hide  is  like  leather' 

And  he's  fond  of  warm  weather. 

Thu  tiumsy  old  b*an  ef  Kaffraria. 

And  this  is  the  Goat  of  thCrillage  f 

The  neighboring  gardens  htlLpilkgS  i 
He  is  rugged  and  tough. 

And  hi*  coat  it  is  rough. 

.  uhisinepres3ible-GoaLof.ihe_rillage. 

And  this  is  the  Limb  of  tradition'! 

He  once  into  school  gained  admiuifilU 

But  soon  be  wa»  seen 

Eating  grass  on  the  "green," 

Jhisfrisky  young  Larah  of  tradition. 

. ^ 

.A  New  Acquaintance. 

Gee  Upl 

1878.] 
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FORAGING. 


II 


To  those  who  are  looking  in  the  West  for  new  homes,  the 
lands  of  the 

Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad 

IN  NEBRASKA 

offer  special  and  peculiar  advantages.  The  lands  lie  in 
south-eastern  Nebraska,  adjoining  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for 
soil,  sub-soil,  climate,  water  privileges,  and  for  grain  growing 
and  stock  raising  facilities  have  no  equals  in  the  West. 

The  sales  of  land  made  by  this  Company  during  the  year 
1878  are  equal  to  the  combined  sales  of  all  the  other  land 
grants  put  together.  A  vast  tide  of  people  from  the  Middle 


and  Eastern  States  has  poured  into  this  region  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  form  a  large  and  important  element  of 
the  population. 

The  titles  are  perfect,  and  the  land  passes  to  the  purchaser 
free  from  every  encumbrance. 

Full  particulars  are  given  on  application  to  the 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R., 

at  Burlington,  Iowa,  or  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


NEW  AND  VERY  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 
WINTER  GREENERIES  AT  HOME. 

E.  A.  JOHNSON,  D.D. 


By  REV 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 


HOUSE-PLANS  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

B.  REED,  Architect. 


By  S, 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 


12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


TALKS  ON  MANURES. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.  S.,  ^  . 

Author  of  "Walks  and  Talks  onMhe  Farm,"  “  Talks  on  Farm  Crops,”  “ Harris  on  the  Pig." 
A  BOOK  I  OR  EVERY  FARMER.  KniO.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.:.0. 


Either  of'tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANIMAL  MEAL 


For  Fowls  and  Swine. 


meal 

with 


make  your  Hens  lay  anil  Pigs  grow,  the  meat  and  parched  grains  bemv  very  stimulating  and  healthful,  while  the 
lime  of  the  hone  is  essential  for  forming  the  shell  of  the  egg  or  new  bone  m  the  growing  pigs.  It  has  been  extensively 
used  for  live  years.  Trial  Bags,  containing  15  lbs.,  50  cents  l30  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  100  lbs.,  $2.50.— Also  for  sale  Ground  Oyster 
Shells,  Chicken  Bone,  Cattle  Bone,  Ground  Scraps,  Wheat  Screenings,  and  a  full  line  of  Special  Feeds  for  Poultry, 
~  '  .  .  .  —  — 1  '  -  Price  Lists  and  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 


Swine,  and  Cattle.  t3&~  Send  for  Price  ] 

W.  ZE3C.  BOWKER.  cfc  CO., 

3  Park  Place,  New  York.  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

Proprietors  of  the  Celebrated  Stockbridge  Manures,  Bowker’s  Phosphates,  and  Importers  &  Dealers  in  Agric'l  Chemicals. 


THE  DRIVEN  WELL 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
B5>  riven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  American  l>riven  Well 
Patent,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &.  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 

A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTURE!:  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used >  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
■  and  samples. 

C.  .T.  PAY.  Camden,  N.  .7. 

EO  n  WADTl  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
.  Q£  U.  VV  iillJJ.  sion  merchants. 
POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  ifee. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 

No.  279  Wushiiigton-st.,  N.  Y. 

(Est'd  1845.)  Rel'.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


W.  S.  BLUNT'S 

U  N  I  VERSAL 


1111  kJt 

Secured  by  Utters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  and  are  for  the  house  or 

for  out-door  wells  of  any 

depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to' strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  10  onr  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
uou-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wel  Is, 
Pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lg-incli  to  4-iuch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Clins.  W.  Newtou, 
150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Pacific  roast  Agency,  Dunham,  Car- 
rigautfe  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


fA  REENWICH  ACADEMY,  with  Musical  Institute 
W  and  Commercial  College.  A  SEA-SIDE  school. 
Founded  1802.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Stu¬ 
dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  1. 


(CAMPAIGN  OF  1879.) 

New  Champion  Reaper, 

Operated  by  the  same  marvelous  movement  which 
lias  made  the  NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER  such  a 
wonderful  success. 

Do  not  purchase  a  Reaper  or  Mower  until  you  have 
examined  the  NEW  CHAMPION. 

Manufactured  by  Whlteley,  Fassler  &  Kelley,  The  Cham¬ 
pion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder,  Mitchell  *  ‘m 
Springfield,  O. ;  and  The  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mow 
pany,  Toronto,  Canada. 


&  Co., 
Mower  Com- 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD. 

Tlie  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 

TWO  DIPLOMAS 
by  the  CENTENNIAL 
JUDGES. 

Every  machine  warranted  to 
he  well  made  of  good  material; 
to  do  good  work  in  any  kind  of 
wind ;  to  lie  perfectly  self- 
regulating:  to  possess  more 
power,  and  to  be  more  reliable 
than  any  other  wind-mill 
made.  Each  piece 
is  fitted  and  num¬ 
bered,  so  that  a 
Stranger  can  put  the 
mill  up,  using  our  r 
drawings  and  print¬ 
ed  instructions  for 
a  guide. 


Send  for  CATALOGUE  “A”  and  Price  List. 


S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WORLD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00.  Beloit, Wis. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


1878  1 


Each  Number  contains  Tiiirtt-two  Pages  ot  reading, 
imany  fine  Wood  Cut  Illustrations,  and  one  Colored  Plate. 
A  beautiful  Garden  Magazine,  printed  on  elegant  paper, 
and  full  of  information. 

Price,  $1.25  a  year:  Five  copies.  $a  00. 

Extraordinary  Inducement. 

In  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  to  {rive 
all  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  our  beautiful 
Embossed  Scrap  Pictures  for  decorating  purposes,  I  will 
send  to  any  destination,  in  a  prepaid  registered  package ,  24 
full  Sheets  of  these  pictures  for  only  $1.00,  which  consist  ot 
every  variety  of  Figures,  Birds,  Flowers,  Ferns,  &c.,  and 
will  guarantee  all  purchasers  against  loss  by  mail  it  sent 
registered.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  new  Catalogue,  which 
contains  a  complete  description  of  all  new  Sheets,  aiid  in¬ 
structions  as  to  their  use.  OSCAli  W*  YOUNG, 
60  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 

THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

MANUFACTURE 

Florists’  and  Ornamental 

IRON  GOODS, 

Ferneries,  or  Wardian 
Cases,  Aquaria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Rrackets,  Plant 
Window  Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chandeliers,  etc. 

S,  FREEMAN,  Proprietor, 
Racine,  Wis. 

B3Pr“Send  for  our  Illst’d  Catalogues. 


and  Stereopticons  ot  all  binds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  tor  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools ,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  74-page  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  free.  ^  „  _ 

MCALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

(CAMPAIGN  OF  1879.) 

New  Champion  Reaper, 

Operated  by  the  same  marvelous  movement  which 
has  made  the  NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER  such  a 
wonderful  success. 

Do  not  purchase  a  Reaper  or  Mower  until  you  have 
examined  the  NEW  CHAMPION. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelley,  The  Cham¬ 
pion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co., 
Springfield,  O. ;  and  The  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ARTESIAN 

Drilling,  Boring, 


OMPANION 


A  WEEKLY  PAPER  FOR 

^  _  — 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 


AND  THE 


FAMILY, 


Well  . . . 

HINEBAL  PEOSPECTING  and  ttUABBYIHG  TOOLE. 

Highest  award  at  Centennial  Exhibition.  Send  lor 
pictorial  catalogue  and  price-list, free.  Agents  wanted. 

*  ner  day  guaranteed.  Sand,  boulders,  and  rook 

easily  bandied.  Address,  PIERCE  WELL  EXCA¬ 
VATOR  CO.,  4206  Elm  Ave  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

THE  DRIVEN  WELL, 

Town  and  County  privileges  for  making 
Driven  Wells  and  selling  Licenses  under 
the  established  Aineuic.iis  'Well 

U*;ii<-nl,  leased  by  the  year  to  responsible  par- 
lies,  by 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  Sc  BRO., 

NEW  YORK. 


©3 

It  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family— looked  for  eager¬ 
ly  by  the  young  folks,  and  read  witli  interest  by  the  older. 
Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it  amuses;  to  be  judicious, 
practical,  sensible,  and  to  have  really  permanent  worth, 
while  it  attracts  for  the  hour. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  tor  contributors  sofcne 
of  tlie  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  AtriSng 
these  are : 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Dinah  Muloch  Ci-aik, 

James  T.  Fields,  J.  G.  Whittier, 

Rebecca  II.  Davis,  Louise  C.  Moulton, 

Charlotte  Mary  Yonge,  C.  A.  Stevens, 
Edward  Everett." Hale,  Harriet  P.  SpofFord, 
Rose  Terry  Coolte,  A.  T.  D.  Whitney, 

Louise  M.  Aleott. 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young ;  is  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  character.  It  gives 

Stories  of  Adventure,  Stories  of  Home  and 
Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Cur-  Tales,  Poetry, 

rent  Topics,  Selections  for  Decla- 

Articles  on  Health,  matiou. 

Biographical  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 
Religious  Articles,  Sports  and  Past  imes. 

Subscription  Price,  SI. 75.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement. 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  MANURE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Tines  &  Lams. 

Mapcs’  Fruit  and  Vine  Fertilizer. 

Price  per  bag  (200  lbs.) . S3. 70. 

Apply  around  Trees  (Orange,  Pear,  Apple,  etc.,)  as  far 
as  branches  extend— spading  under  when  practicable. 

Send  for  descriptive  Price  List. 

Address  THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  St.,  New  York, 

AgH>cuJjtur^l_ClTenT>icals_^>_Speci>arty. 

WALTHAMWATCHES. 

Improved  in  Quality ,  but  no 
higher  in  price. 

After  this  date,  we  shall  sell  none  hut  New  Model 
Wall  hum  Watches,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
in  our  New  Price  List. 

Every  one  concedes  that  genuine  Waltham  watches  are 
superior  to  all  others,  and  at  present  prices  they  are  within 
the  react)  of  all*,. 

We  cdqtjnue  to  send  single  watches  by  mail  or  express  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  remote,  without 
-.any  risk  to  the  purchaser. 

Price  List  sent  free  and  post-paid. 

Address,  HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

All  silver  coses  for  the  new  model  watches  are  made 
of  sterling  silver,  and  cases  as  well  as  movements  are 
guaranteed  by  special  certificate. 


ROLLING  CHAIRS. 

THE 
tEST 
MADE. 


Send  for 

Circular  to 

FOLDING” CHAIR  CO.,  NEW  1IAYEN,~CT. 

GREAT  REDUCTION!!! 

Branson  Knitting  Machines.  (Centennial  Award).  No.  452 
Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  G.  A.  Quimbv,  Agent. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  1  Machine,  60  Needle,  $10.00,  formerly  $20.00. 

No.  2  “  72  “  11.00,  “  22.00. 

No.  3  “  84  “  12.00,  “  21.00. 

No.  4  “  100  “  12.50,  “  25.00. 

(Six  extra  needles  sent  with  each  machine.) 


CITiYDEJjXjE  T3ao  3XT3E5W  &7YME  CITADECjXjE, 

IT  AMUSES  THE  YOUNG  AND  INTERESTS  THE  OLD  I 

THE  LATEST  NOVELTY  IN  THE  AMUSEMENT  WORLD. 

66  rIT  \  |  )  |<^  |  ,  |  1  |,^  99  A  *  For  $1.00  we  will  send  to  any 

*  “  ®  *  *  -  address  this  new  and  delightful 

.  Parlor  Game,  the  receiver  paying 
the  expressage. 


WARNER  &  00., 

NORTHAMPTON.  MASS. 

DEALERS 

■BHA  New  Parlor  Came.  SEND  FOR  circular. 

ENCOURAGE  HOME  AMUSEMENTS.  EVENINGS  MADE  JOYOUS. 


EMPIRE  FARM  FORGES 


&  TOOLS.  THE  BEST.  THE  CHEAPEST. 
Thousands  In  use.  Send  8  cents  for  circular  to 
EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


THE  WALKER  WASHER. 


Thousands  of  Them  in 
Actual  Use. 

They  are  a  Perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  Simple,  Durable, 
and  Cheap. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
where  they  are  not  already  be¬ 
ing  sold.  Retail  price  $8.  Send 
for  circular.  Address 

EKIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie, Pa. 


A  practical  Journal  of  Amateur 
W  IRUaUiKAH IfU Lib* I  Arts*  Scientific  Experiments. 
Use  of  Tools,  Lathes,  Scroll  Saws,  etc.  Natural  Magic. 


postage 


tamps) 


J.  LLOYD  H AICH, 

Manufacturer  of 

Steel  ai'  Iron  fire,  ai  fire  Ripe 

Of  Every  Description. 

Galvanized  Wire  Clothes-line,  Fence  and  Vineyard 
Wire,  and  Fence  Staples. 

Price  Lists  with  full  particulars  on  application. 

Offices  No.  8 1  John  St.,  New  York  City. 

P.  O.  BOX  14,339. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.  For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees;  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50 
feet.  Easily  carried.  No 
Dwelling,  Country  Home,  or 
Factory  should  he  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send 
:ge  Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


for  Im¬ 


pounded! -  - 

dents  received  any  time.  Catalogue  free.  Address  REV. 
F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.  M.,  Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  L 

IRON  CITY  COLLEGE.  tlie  United  States  ex- 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

13  C3 1  .ISO  FJHTIOK. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .OO  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— #1.50  per  line.  _ 

j'age  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Pige  $2*00  pei  lme. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  msei  lion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

<iiI31EiJIAI\  SIDITION. 

Ordinary  7'ages.  10  cents  per  line,  eacli  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

[S^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway,  Nkw  Tons. 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 


MOON. 

BOSTON. 

N.  YORK. 

WASII’N. 

cha’ston 

CHICAGO. 

n. 

1st  Quart  1 
Full  M’n  9 
3d  Quart.  16 
New  M’n  23 
1st  Quart  31 

II.  M. 

11  53  mo. 

3  6  ev. 
10  20  ev. 

4  40  ev. 

9  13  mo. 

»r.  m. 

11  41  mo. 
2  54  ev. 
10  8  ev. 

4  28  ev. 

9  1  mo. 

II.  M. 

11  29  mo 
2  42  ev. 
9  56  ev. 
4  16  ev. 
8  49  mo 

n.  M. 

11  17  mo. 
2  80  ev. 

9  44  ev. 

4  01  ev. 

8  37  mo. 

It.  M. 

10  47  mo. 

2  0  ev. 

9  14  ev. 

3  34  ev. 

8  7  mo 

Terms— Publishers’  Notices,  etc. 


For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafterbe  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  POST  FREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $-1,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.1-1  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free, 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

B3?”  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ ^"Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  delivered  by  mail  in  N.  Y.  City,  and  for  copies  sent 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Africa,  Brazil,  British  Honduras,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  For  the  last  named  five  countries  the  extra 
charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single 

Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remit  lances,  payable  to 

Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of 
Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P.  O. 
Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safeagainstloss.  .Round  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  36  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  21  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  eacli ; 
or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50..,.. Clubs  of 
Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


PLEASE  OBLIGE  US 


[When  subscription  letters  arrive,  one  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  opens  them,  carefully  examines  the  enclosures, 
marks  on  each  the  amount  enclosed,  numbers  each  letter, 
puts  the  same  number  upon  the  checks,  money  orders,  or 
other  documents,  and  files  the  letter.  Our  most  experi¬ 
enced  careful  clerks  afterward  examine  the  letters  thor- 
oughly,  see  exactly  what  is  desired,  enter  the  names  in 
the  Register  for  the  day,  with  the  letter  number  against 
each,  tlie  amount  paid,  the  time  paid  for,  each  sender’s 
name,  gives  him  credit  in  another  book  for  any  names 
designed  for  a  premium,  etc.,  etc.,  and  these  letters  are 
then  filed  away  by  number  for  reference,  years  after  if 
need  be.  The  Register  Book  of  to-day  (there  is  one  tor 
each  week  day)  is  on  the  next  day  taken  by  another  clerk, 
who  distributes  the  names  through  the  State  Mail  Books, 
where  they  are  arranged  under  the  several  Post  Offices, 
and  these  are  Indexed  Alphabetically.  Other  clerks  take 
these  mail  books  and  write  wrappers  for  mailing  the  pa¬ 
pers.  Sundry  checks  are  provided  for  ascertaining  that 
every  name  and  the  amount  paid,  the  time,  etc.,  shall  be 
entered.  When  we  know  a  subscriber’s  P.  O.  and  State, 
it  is  at  once  found  from  the  Alphabetical  Index,  and  then 
traced  by  page  numbers,  and  letter  numbers,  to  the 
Register  Book,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  original  letter. 
When  wrappers  are  written  they  are  counted  for  each  P. 
O.  and  called  overand  checked,  to  prevent  any  omissions. 
If  any  papers  are  lost,  It  is  during  transmission  or  de¬ 
livery  in  the  mail.  All  this  system  is  convenient,  even 
necessary  to  prevent  any  errors.] 

>©W  TIIEK, 

the  above  indicates  the  amount  of  work  required  to 
enter  80,000  to  100,000  names,  and  get  the  papers 
on  the  way  all  light  and  promptly ;  and  why  we 
desire  to  have  the  work  done  by  experienced,  tried 
clerks,  without  the  aid  of  extra  men  about  Jan. 
1st.  It  will  ©blig’e  ns  Greatly  if  as  many 
as  possible  of  our  Readers  will  to-day  (that  is,  when 
this  paper  comes  to  hand),  send  in  their  own  re¬ 
newals,  and  the  names  of  the  new  friends  who  will 
come  with  them  to  enjoy,  and  be  profited,  we  trust, 
by  what  we  shall  6et  before  them  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Our  plans  are  large  ;  we  are  sure  that 
these  pages  will  give  many  items  of  information 
which  it  willyiay  every  reader  to  have. 

N.  IS. — At  the  bottom  of  page  488  will  be  found 
a  convenient  form  for  use  in  remitting  subscrip¬ 
tions.  It  can  be  cut  off  without  marring  the  rest 
of  the  paper,  and  will  save  the  trouble  of  writing  a 
formal  letter.  Our  printing  paper  is  sized  and 
calendered  the  same  as  writing  paper,  so  that  it 
will  carry  ink  writing. 


Tlie  Holidays  are  Coming,  and  a  good  many 
can  cheaply  obtain  fine  articles,  to  surprise  their  friends 
with,  by  collecting  a  few  names  of  subscribers,  and  for¬ 
warding  them  in  ample  time  to  have  the  premium  article 
on  hand  before  Christmas  or  New  Year’s.  The  earlier  it 
is  done  now,  the  better,  before  the  rush  upon  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers,  and  the  crowd  upon  the  express  and 
freight  lines,  may  chance  to  cause  any  vexatious  delays. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


[December, 


Pleasant  Announcement, 

A  Magnificent  Steel  Plate5  Line 

!MHS4¥ISi, 

MARSHALL’S  GREAT  WORK, 

THE 

Farmer’s  Pride, 

For  Every  Subscriber  to 
American  Agriculturist  for  1879. 

Fine  Pictures  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
and  cheerfulness  of  every  home,  however  lowly 
it  may  be.  More  than  £50,000  excel¬ 
lent  Chromes,  almost  equal  to  Oil  Paintings, 
such  as  the  “  Strawberry  Girl,”  “  Mischief  Brew¬ 
ing,”  etc.,  now  adorn  the  dwellings  of  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  to  whom  they  were  sent 
exclusively.  These  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
eheap,  dauby  pictures  subsequently  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  which  led  us  to  cease 
distributing  Chromos  altogether. 

We  are  happy  to  announce,  however,  that  we 
have  now  completed  arrangements  for  supplying 
all  the  bona-fide  subscribers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1S79  with  Marshall’s  Superb  Steel  Plate, 
Line  Engraving,  entitled  “The  Farmer's  Pride.” 
Mr.  Marshall’s  great  portraits  of  Washington,  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  others,  have  achieved  for  him  A  world 

WIDE  REPUTATION. 

The  eminent  French  artist,  Gustave  Dore,  styles 
him  “  the  Master  of  Art  in  America,”  and  Euro¬ 
pean  critics  have  united  in  pronouncing  his  portrait 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  finest  specimen  of 
lineal  art  produced  in  this  century. 
Mr.  Marshall  regards  this  last  work,  “  The  Farmer’s 
Pride,”  equal  to  any  of  liis  previous 
efforts,  and  it  will  unquestionably  be  so  re¬ 
garded  by  judges.  The  cost  for  engraving  a  steel 
plate  ranges  from  One  Hundred  Dollars  upward, 
according  to  the  artistic  execution,  fineness,  and 
size.  Mr.  Marshall  receives 

Three  Thousand  Dollars 

for  engraving  this  picture,  which  of  itself  indicates 
the  excellence  and  value  of  the  work. 

The  usual  price  of  steel-plate  line  engravings  of 
the  size  and  character  of  “The  Fanner’s  Pride,” 
is  Ten  Dollars.  To  other  than  subscribers, 
we  will  supply  the  picture,  postage  prepaid, 
for  Five  Dollars.  To  all  bona-fide  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1879, 
however,  we  will  supply  tlie  picture  at 
our  office,  together  with  the  Paper, 
one  year,  post-paid,  for  $1.03,  or 
$1.70  when  the  picture  is  forwarded  by  mail, 
securely  rolled  and  protected  in  a  mailing-tube, 
free  of  any  extra  charge. 

That  is  to  say,  we  will  send  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1879  to  bona-fide  subscribers,  together 
with  Marshall’s  elegant  Steel  Plate,  Line  Engraving, 
“  The  Farmer’s  Pride  ”  (price  $5.00),  for  $1.70,  all 
postage  prepaid.  ©E5., 

When  the  engraving  is  delivered  at  our  office,  245 
Broadway,  we  will  funish  the  paper  and  the  engrav¬ 
ing  for  $1.63,  postage  for  the  year  prepaid  on  the 
paper.  We  make  this 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER, 

because  of  our  desire  to  place  this  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  homes  of  all  our  subscribers,  and  at  the 


same  time  to  increase  the  number  of  these  sub¬ 
scribers  for  1879  to  a  round 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND. 

We  are  enabled  to  afford  our  readers  this 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  obtaining 
a  master  work  of  art,  through  our  having  sole  pos¬ 
session  of  the  plate,  and  our  iinequaled  fa¬ 
cilities  for  issuing  the  large  number  required. 

Though  the  American  Agriculturist  at  the  reduced 
price  ($1.50  per  annum),  is  cheaper  than  any  similar 
journal  in  the  world,  and  richly  worth  treble  the 
price  of  the  subscription,  we  cheerfully  supply  this 
magnificent  engraving  at  a  great  expense 
to  ourselves,  believing  that  we  shall  he  re¬ 
compensed  for  so  doing  in  the  satisfaction  afford¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  increased  interest  and  efforts  for  the 
paper,  of  those  subscribers  who  share  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“THE  FARMER’S  PRIDE” 

is  executed  in  the  Highest  style  of  art  on 
fine  plate-psiper,  Twenty-Two  Inches  by 
Twenty-Eight  Inches.  Some  idea  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  artist  and  the  picture  are  held,  may  be 
had  from  the  fact  that  thirty  artist  proofs  of  the 
engraving  we  offer,  with  the  signature  of  the 
Artist,  have  been  subscribed  for  at  Twenty- 


five  Dollars  each. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  1879  post¬ 
age  prepaid,  (14c.  extra  iu  New  York  City).  §1.50 

“The  Farmer’s  Pride”  to  other  than 
Subscribers  (postage  prepaid).. . $5.00 

The  American  Agriculturist  and  “  The  Farm¬ 
er’s  Pride”  to  one  address,  (postage 
prepaid  on  both) . ..$1.70 

The  two,  when  the  picture  is  delivered  at 
our  office,  245  Broadway, . $1.03 

No  person  other  than  a  Subscriber  can  procure 


this  picture  at  less  than  $5.00.  It  is  now  on  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  reception  rooms  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  245  Broadway. 

The  Engravings  will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  subscribers  will  be  supplied  in  the 
order  of  their  application. 

The  Steel-Plate  to  Subscribers  in  Clubs. 

To  accommodate  our  subscribers  who  have  already  sent 
in  their  names  In  clubs,  at  club  rates,  and  those  who  may 


hereafter  do  so,  we  subjoin  the  following  offers: 

Four  Subscribers  for  1819,  and  Four  Engravings,  all 

post-paid,  for . . . . .  5:5.80 

Six  Subscribers  for  1879,  and  Six  Engravings,  all  post¬ 
paid,  for......... . . . . . . .  8.20 

Ten  Subscribers  for  1879,  and  Ten  Engravings,  all  post¬ 
paid,  for . . . . . .  12.00 

To  Clubs  of  Ten  Subscribers,  post-paid,  and  Ten  En¬ 
gravings  taken  at  the  Office,  or  forwarded  by  Express 

In  one  package,  expressage  unpaid . . . . . $11.80 

Clubs  above  Ten  at  the  same  proportionate  rates. 


The  Stcel»S*late  Engravings  for 
Premium  Clubs. — The  above  offer  of  En¬ 


gravings  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  General 
Premium  List,  but  all  subscribers,  from  whatever 
source  received,  will  have  equal  privileges.  For 
particulars,  see  page  481. 


A  NEW  PREMIUM— Or  a  Pocket  Revol¬ 
ver,  Cheap.— So  many  write  ns  for  good,  low-priced 
revolvers,  that  we  have  arranged  to  supply  those  who 
specially  want  them,  thus :  1st— A  very  good,  steel-bar¬ 
rel  and  lock,  nickel-plated,  7-shooter  Revolver,  Cali¬ 
bre  22-100.  Made  at  tlie  celebrated  Remington  Arms 
Works,  weight  7  ounces.  It  is  as  good  as  any  made  for 
anything  like  the  money,  and  good  enough  for  anybody 
who  wants  such  an  implement.  We  have  just  fired  one 
100  times,  and  found  it  work  very  well.  It  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  post-paid,  by  mail, 
to  any  one  sending  only  5  subscribers  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  at  $1.50  a  year,  or  10  subscribers  at  the  4- 
clnb  rate  of  $1.25  a  year.  [Or  it  will  be  delivered  free  as 
above,  on  receipt  of  $2  50.  It  is  as  good  for  use  as  any 
$5  or  $10  revolver  of  like  calibre.]  2d. — A  larger  5- 
shooter  Revolver,  nickel-plated,  calibre  32-100,  weight 


11  ounces  will  be  presented  for  7  subscribers,  at  $1.5© 
each,  or  12  at  $1.25  each,  delivered  free,  as  above.  [Or 
it  will  be  forwarded  free,  as  above,  on  receipt  of  $4.J 


A  PREMIUM  AVAILABLE 

to  Nearly  Every  Subscriber. 

Except  in  some  small  places,  where  nearly  everybody 
already  takes  this  paper,  there  are  very  few  of  onr  read¬ 
ers  who  do  not  each  know  at  least  two  otiiers  who  would 
he  profited  by  the  perusal  of  such  a  paper,  and  who  would 
take  it  if  its  merits  were  explained  to  them.  The  Table, 
page  481,  names  20  desirable  articles,  one  of  which  will 
he  presented  to  any  one  sending  his  own  and  two  other 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  a  year.  It  is  very  easy  for  a 
multitude  of  people  to  each  make  up  a  larger  list  and  get 
a  more  costly  Premium.  The  articles  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  November  number.  A  separate  Illus¬ 
trated  Descriptive  Sheet  will  be  sent  to  anyone  desiring  it. 


An  Important  Enterprise  Pro¬ 
posed. 

The  Rest  Possible  Investment  of  a  small 
sum  that  can  he  made  by  tlie  farmers  of  any  neigborhood,. 
is  to  secure  a  few  good  books,  and  pass  them  around 
from  one  to  another  during  this  and  the  next  three- 
months,  until  all  have  read  them.  We  firmly  believe  that 
$10  to  $20  thus  invested,  amounting  to  but  a  trifle  each r 
if  a  considerable  number  unite,  will,  in  the  end,  he  worth 
many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  dollars,  to  that  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  only  needs  some  public-spirited  man,  young 
or  old,  to  take  hold  as  a  leader  in  the  enterprise,  and  it 
will  be  quickly  consummated. — Better  still,  to  unite  in 
forming  a  club  of  subscribers  large  enough  to  secure  a 
number  of  volumes/m.  Thus:  Fifteen  persons  clubbing 
together  and  paying  only  $1.50  apiece,  will  not  only  each 
have  the  American  Agriculturist  post-paid  for  a  year,  but 
they  will  also  receive,  delivered  free,  SI  0.00  worth  of 
good  hooks,  which  all  can  read  in  turn.  Twenty  persons- 
get  $15.00  worth  of  books;  Twenty-six  persons  thus- 
uniting,  will  get  $20.00  worth  of  books,  or  quite  a 
library.  C?™  By  this  arrangement,  each  member  of  the 
club  will,  by  the  payment  of  $1.50,  not  only  have 
the  paper  all  the  year,  but  a  joint  ownership  in  $20.00- 
worth  of  valuable  books, and  a  perpetual  right  to  nse  them. 
One  of  the  club  may  he  appointed  as  keeper,  or  librarian, 
to  take  charge  of  the  books,  and  give  them  out  as  desired. 
There  ought  to  be  50,000  such  library  clubs  in  as  many 
different  neighborhoods,  this  very  winter,  this  month  even. 
Who  will  be  the  first  enteiprising,  public-spirited  man  in 
each  place  to  start  such  an  enterprise  ? — Here  are  some 

BOOKS  TO  SELECT  FROM. — These  may  he  of  many 
kinds  for  the  above.  Wo  suggest  the  following  as  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  good  assortment  to  start  with:  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  $2.50;  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden, 
$2.50  ;  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit,  $1.50 ;  Stewart’s 
Irrigation,  $1.50;  Thomas’  Farm  Implements,  1.50; 
Tim.  Bunkers  Papers,  or  Yankee  Farming,  $1.50 ; 
Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home,  $1.00;  Dadd’s 
American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  $2.50,  or,  Dadd’s 
norse  Doctor,  $1  .50;  Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse- 
Keeper’s,  $1.75 ;  The  Percheron  Horse,  $1.00 ;  Coburn’s 
Swine  Husbandry,  $1.75;  Harris  on  the  Pig,  $1.50; 
Dadd’s  Cattle  Doctor,  $1.50  ;  Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Man¬ 
ual,  $1.50;  Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper,  $2.00; 
Reed’s  House-Plans  for  Everybody,  $1.50  ;  Harris’s  Talks 
on  Manures,  $1  .50 ;  Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping, 
$1.50.  All  the  above  books  wonld  cost  only  $30.00,  if 
purchased,  or  nothing  but  a  little  effort,  if  obtained  by  a 
club;  but  any  portion  of  them  can  be  used  in  the  start, 
and  there  are  many  others  that  may  he  preferred  for  a 
particular  purpose  in  any  locality. 


A  “Baker’s  Dozen”  for  IO  Days.— To  all 

new  subscribers  for  1879,  received  prior  to  December  10, 
we  will  send  this  number  without  extra  charge  ;  this  is 
13  months  for  the  price  of  12. 

Cltilbs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  seut  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 
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The  Texas  Cattle  Drive. 

Ogalalla,  Nebraska,  the  terminus  of  the  Texas 
Cattle  Drive,  is  located  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  343  miles  west  of  Omaha.  The  place  has  fig¬ 
ured  considerably  in  the  newspapers  during  the 
autumn,  as  being  the  poiDt  where  the  Cheyenne 
Indians  (escaping  from  the  reservation  in  the  Indiau 
Territory)  crossed  the  South  Platte  River  and  ulti¬ 
mately  secured  their  freedom.  The  first  house  at 
Ogalalla  was  built  in  1870,  and  though  there  are  now 
not  more  than  twenty  buildings,  all  told,  the  place, 
during  the  cattle  season,  is  full  of  bustle  and  excite¬ 
ment.  The  first  drove  of  cattle  from  Texas  reached 
here  in  1874.  Prior  to  that  time  they  were  driven 
to  Fort  Kearney,  154  miles  further  east  on  the 


ing  it.  The  oattle  brought  from  the  southern 
portion  of  Texas,  travel  some  seventeen  hundred 
miles,  ana  those  from  the  northern  part  of  that 
State,  about  thirteen  hundred  miles.  It  takes  an 
even  five  months  to  make  the  journey  from  the 
southern  part  of  Texas,  and  from  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  months  for  that  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  There  have  been  cases  of  forced 
driving,  where  the  cattle  have  come  through  in 
ninety  days.  A  forced  drive  is  made  when  the 
owner  of  the  herd  finds  a  better  market  at  Ogalalla 
than  he  anticipated,  and  sells  more  cattle  than  he 
has  ordered  to  come  up  ;  in  such  a  case  he  orders, 
through  his  agent  in  Northern  Texas,  a  fresh  lot  to 
come  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  proprietors 
or  principals  generally  buy  the  cattle  in  Texas  on 
time,  paying  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  head,  down  ;  they 
receive  cash  for  them  at  Ogalalla,  and  settle  up  with 
the  original  owners  when  they  return  to  Texas. 
They  purchase  in  Texas  a  cow,  for  example,  for 
$8.00,  and  the  calf  is  thrown  in  ;  the  animals  are 
kept  on  pasture  lands,  at  little  or  no  expense,  until 
spring,  when  the  herd  is  made  up  for  the  north. 
Upon  reaching  Ogalalla  the  cow  brings  $13.00  and 


ble  portion  of  their  wages  with  the  Spanish  Monte 
and  Faro  dealers.  It  very  frequently  happens  that 
they  do  not  have  enough  money  left  to  pay  their 
way  back  to  Texas  by  cars,  and  are  therefore 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  next  season’s  wages  ! 
After  reaching  the  extended  valley  of  the  Platte,  op¬ 
posite  Ogalalla,  the  cattle,  while  waiting  to  be  sold 
:  and  delivered  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  graze 
i  up  and  down  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  over  an 
i  area  forty  miles  long  and  from  one  and  a  half  to 
four  miles  wide.  At  one  time  this  year  (July  21st) 
there  were  fifty-five  thousand  head  of  cattle  grazing 
!  in  this  valley.  There  is  a  space  left  between  the 
\  herds  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  wide,  which  the 
cow-boys  utilize  for  camping  purposes,  they  re- 
i  maining  on  this  side  of  the  Platte  until  the  cattle 
j  are  sold.  Calves  born  on  the  road  are  invariablj'' 
!  shot,  and  mothers  are  generally  roped  with  steers 
or  cows  that  have  not  calved,  for  if  this  were  not 
j  done  they  would  manage  to  slip  away  in  the  night 
and  return  to  the  spot  where  their  offspring  were 
|  shot.  Buyers  who  live  a  long  distance  away,  shoot 
!  the  calves  born  at  Ogalalla,  as  they  do  not  care  to 
:  drive  them  over  the  long  distance  to  their  ranches. 


VIEW  OF  OGALALLA,  ON  THE  PLATTE  RIVER,  NEBRASKA,  THE  TERMINUS 


OF  THE  TEXAS  CATTLE  DRIVE, 


Union  Pacific  Railroad.  As  the  country  around 
Kearney  became  settled,  a  new  terminus  had  to 
be  selected,  and  Ogalalla  was  decided  upon  because 
of  its  geographical  advantages.  The  cattle  could 
no  longer  be  driven  to  any  point  eastward  without 
encountering  improved  lands,  and  it  was  not  feasi¬ 
ble  to  drive  them  to  any  point  west  of  Ogalalla, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  they  would  experience  in 
procuring  water  en  route.  Between  Ogalalla  and 
Buffalo  Station,  on  the  Kansas  and  Pacific  Road, 
from  which  point  the  cattle  drive  leads  northward, 
there  are  nearly  a  dozen  streams  or  rivers  about  far 
enough  apart  to  make  convenient  watering  stations 
for  the  cattle.  These  streams  embrace  the  Saline, 
South  Fork  of  the  Solomon,  Prairie-dog,  South 
Sappa,  North  Sappa,  Beaver  Creek,  Driftwood,  Re¬ 
publican,  Frenchman,  and  the  White  Men’s  Fork. 
The  distance  between  these  rivers  is  about  twelve 
miles,  which  is  a  fair  day’s  drive,  but  the  distance 
from  the  last  river  to  Ogalalla,  on  the  Platte,  is 
about  thirty  miles.  On  account  of  absence  of  wa¬ 
ter  between  the  latter  points,  the  drive  is  generally 
made  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  or  in  the  night¬ 
time,  the  cattle  being  watered  at  the  last  moment 
before  they  are  started  on  this  long  drive  to 
the  South  Platte.  The  whole  distance  from 
Buffalo  Station  to  Ogalalla  is  145  miles,  and 
about  twelve  days  are  usually  consumed  in  mak- 


the  calf  from  $7.00  to  $8.00.  Owners  rarely  accom¬ 
pany  their  stock,  but  reach  Ogalalla  by  railroad 
several  weeks  before  the  cattle  arrive,  in  order  to 
make  bargains,  etc.  Tims  the  owners  frequently 
have  their  herds  sold  before  their  arrival. 

The  herds  leave  Texas  in  the  early  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  generally  numbering  from  one  thousand  to 
thirty-five  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  requiring 
from  eight  to  ten  men  to  manage  them.  These 
herders  receive  $30.00  a  month,  and  also  $50.00  extra 
upon  reaching  Ogalalla  to  defray  their  expenses 
back  to  Texas.  There  is  a  head  herder,  who  exer¬ 
cises  authority  over  the  others,  and  who  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  the  “  Corporell.”  Mess  wagons  for 
the  herders  are  fitted  out  by  the  proprietors.  They 
generally  take  with  them  from  thirty  to  forty  horses, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  long  drive,  and  often  pur¬ 
chase  or  trade  for  others  on  speculation  en  route,  to 
be  sold  at  an  advance  at  Ogalalla.  All  the  horses 
are  sold  when  the  cattle  are  delivered  at  the  end  of 
the  drive.  As  fast  as  the  owner  disposes  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  cow-boys  can  be  spared,  he  pays 
them  off,  when  they  at  once  proceed  to  indulge  in 
what  they  term  “  alittle  amusement.”  The  sharpers 
and  gamblers  who  have  reached  Ogalalla  from  vari¬ 
ous  points,  are  always  ready  to  accommodate  the 
cow-boys  in  their  search  for  “amusement,”  and 
they  are  fortunate  if  they  dp  not  leave  a  eonsidera- 


The  cattle  go  to  the  river  for  water  at  noon,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  which  remain  behind  to  take 
care  of  the  calves.  One  cow  may  often  be  seen 
watching  twelve  or  fifteen  calves,  while  their 
mothers  have  gone  with  the  remainder  of  the  herd 
to  drink.  After  the  return  of  the  herd  the  “  watch¬ 
ers”  take  their  turn.  This  interesting  fact  is 
vouched  for  by  several  old  ranchmen. 

In  1874,  the  first  year  that  Ogalalla  was  made  the 
terminus  of  the  drive,  fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle 
reached  here.  Last  year,  1877,  eighty  thousand  ar¬ 
rived.  The  number  of  cattle  brought  here  this  year 
and  distributed  to  the  ranchmen,  is  computed  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  herds  begin 
to  come  in  about  the  first  of  May,  and  continue  to 
arrive  until  September.  During  the  present  season, 
the  cash  prices  here  have  been  about  as  follows : 
Yearling  heifers,  $8  ;  yearling  steers,  $9  ;  two-year 
old  heifers,  $11;  two-year  old  steers,  $13;  cows, 
$13 ;  three-year  old  steers,  $16  ;  beeves,  $19  to  $20. 

After  the  ranchmen  have  kept  the  cattle  on  their 
northern  ranges  for  a  year  or  more,  they  ship  them 
to  the  Chicago  market  and  make  their  profit  on 
them.  The  principal  cattlemen  engaged  in  the 
Texas  cattle  drive  are  :  Ellison  &  Dewee se,  D.  R. 
Fant,  Seth  Mabry,  Captain  Littlefield,  Millett  Bros., 
and  W.  G.  Butler.  There  are  smaller  dealers,  mak¬ 
ing  together  about  twenty-five.  Mr.  Ellison,  who 
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remains  at  Ogalalla  much  of  the  time,  lias  been  the 
principal  dealer  or  “  middle-man,”  as  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  has  passed  through  his  hands.  The 
ranchmen  have  obtained  from  him  any  kind  of  cat¬ 
tle  they  have  desired,  and  he  in  turn  has  purchased 
of  the  other  dealers,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  have  done  their  business  through  him.  Major 
Mabry  has  likewise  done  a  good  deal  of  business 
of  this  kind.  There  is  another  Texas  drive,  that  to 
Fort  Dodge  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe  R.  R.,  several  hundred  miles  south  of  here.  Of 
course  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  distance  and 
expense  if  the  proprietors  could  stop  at  Fort  Dodge, 
rather  than  bring  their  cattle  on  up  to  Ogalalla. 
But  they  can  not  find  so  ready  a  market  for  them 
at  Fort  Dodge  as  at  Ogalalla,  which  is  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  owners  of  the  great  cattle  ranches  in 
Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  etc.  It  is  computed 
that  about  seventy  thousand  cattle  were  driven  to 
Fort  Dodge  the  present  year,  and  of  this  number, 
some  twenty  thousand  remained  unsold,  and  were 
brought  on  up  to  Ogalalla,  where  they  found  pur¬ 
chasers.  Ogalalla,  in  addition  to  being  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Texas  cattle  drive,  is  likewise  a  ship¬ 
ping  point  for  cattle  going  to  Chicago.  After  the 
drive  terminates  (about  th  j  first  of  September),  the 
shipping  business  begins,  and  continues  to  the  first 
of  November.  The  average  expense  of  getting  cat¬ 
tle  from  Ogalalla  to  Chicago  is  §7.00  per  head,  which 
includes  railroad  charges,  yardage,  and  commission. 
If  the  Chicago  market  is  any  way  satisfactory,  the 
ranchman  is  able  to  realize  a  very  fair  profit  over 
and  above  the  rice  originally  paid  to  the  Texan 
proprietor,  and  the  little  expense  of  maintaining 
the  cattle  on  his  ranch  for  a  year  or  more.  There 
were  about  thirteen  thousand  head  of  cattle  shipped 
from  here  to  Chicago  last  year,  and  the  shipments 
this  year  will  reach  eighteen  thousand.  Julesburg, 
about  35  miles  further  west,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.,  is  anotherimportant  shipping  point.  Twenty- 
two  thousand  head  of  cattle  were  forwarded  from 
there  last  year.  It  is  computed  that  the  shipments 
this  year  will  amount  to  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  head.  The  Uiff  Estate,  which  has  been 
run  by  contract  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Uiff,  by  the 
Snyder  Bros.,  will  alone  ship  over  fourteen  thousand 
from  Julesburg  this  year.  Some  idea  of  the  inagni 
tude  of  the  Uiff  shipments  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  the  estate  forwards  three  train  loads 
per  week  of  twenty  cars  each,  and  fourteen  weeks 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  shipments.  There 
was  a  large  shipment  this  year  from  Cheyenne, 
-about  13  miles  west  of  Julesburg,  which  is  also 
another  important  shipping  point.  The  largest 
shippers  this  year  from  Cheyenue  have  been  the 
Swan  Bros.,  who  own  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
-dozen  different  ranches,  and  who,  it  is  thought, 
aim  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Uiff,  as  the  Cattle 
."Kings  of  the  North  West. 


Hints  for  Work. 

\The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
obseiwations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

There  is  more  room  for  thought  in  the  business  of 
farming  now,  than  ever  before.  There  is  more 
money  employed  in  the  business,  more  machinery 
is  used,  and  a  greater  diversity,  and  a  better  quality 
of  product  is  demanded  by  the  consumer. 

Plans  for  management  may  be  discussed  in  the 
family,  and  in  gatherings  of  neighbors.  By  talking 
over  such  matters,  and  getting  the  ideas  of  people 
of  experience,  the  best,  most  convenient,  and 
most  profitable  methods  are  often  found. 

Feeding  Stock. — Economy  and  effectiveness,  are 
the  main  points  to  observe.  The  best  food,  fed  in 
the  best  way  to  the  best  stock,  must  be  the  most 
profitable,  and  to  reach  this  conclusion  is  more  a 
matter  of  care  and  skill,  than  of  money.  Money 
can  procure  food,  stock,  good  buildings,  and  la¬ 
bor;  but  good  management  always  depends  on  the 
intelligent  application  of  known  facts  to  practice. 

Making  Manure  is  next  in  importance  to  feeding 
stock.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  and 


every  farmer  may  look  to  Joseph  Harris’  new  book 
“Talks  on  Manures,”  for  many  valuable  ideas. 

|  He  will  find  gathered  in  it  not  only  the  author’s 
practical  knowledge,  but  the  pith  of  most  that  has 
been  learned  and  printed  on  the  subject. 

Saving  Fodder. — There  are  many  fields  still  dot¬ 
ted  with  shocks  of  corn  fodder.  This  season  it 
ripened  very  thoroughly,  and  needed  but  little  dry¬ 
ing  to  cure  it.  It  may  be  safely  stacked  or  stored 
in  barracks  this  year  with  less  precaution  than 
usual,  but  to  prevent  further  waste,  the  stover 
should  be  takeu  care  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

Roots  yet  unharvested,  should  be  taken  up  at 
once,  before  the  frozen  ground  prevents.  Pits  not 
fully  protected,  should  now  be  made  safe  by  an  ex¬ 
tra  coating  of  straw'  and  earth.  With  a  foot  of 
straw,  3  inches  of  earth  will  be  sufficient. 

Cabbages  are  coming  into  common  use  as  fodder. 
They  may  be  saved  by  pitting  them  in  heaps  of  two 
or  three  wagon  loads,  with  sheaves  of  straw  inter¬ 
mingled,  and  covering  with  straw  aud  earth,  as  for 
roots ;  or  by  placing  them,  roots  upturned,  upon 
the  ground,  in  a  dry  place,  and  throwing  a  few 
inches  of  earth  over  the  heads.  We  find  that  cab¬ 
bages  make  excellent  food  for  milking  cows. 

Turnips  may  be  fed  to  milking  cows,  without 
danger  of  flavoring  the  milk  disagreeably,  by  giving 
them  immediately  after  milking.  A  root  cutter,  or 
some  other  method  of  reducing  the  roots  to  thin 
slices  or  pulp,  is  worth  the  cost  as  a  preventive  of 
choking,  if  for  nothing  else.  A  few  cut  turnips 
or  carrots  occasionally  are  beneficial  to  horses. 

Live  Stock  require  constant  watchfulness.  To 
keep  them  comfortable  is  as  important  as  to  feed 
them  well.  No  animal  will  thrive  and  fatten,  if  un¬ 
clean  and  cold,  hence  uncomfortable  and  fretful. 

Warmth  saves  feed,  helps  fattening,  and  often 
prevents  sickness,  if  not  the  total  loss  of  an  animal. 

To  keep  the  Animals  in  good  condition,  or  increas¬ 
ing  in  weight,  should  be  the  object  of  every  farmer 
during  the  winter  season.  To  permit  a  loss  of 
weight  after  the  summer’s  feeding,  is  to  waste  the 
food  both  winter  and  summer.  It  costs  more  to 
get  an  animal  fat,  than  to  keep  it  fat. 

Young  Animals  require  particular  care ;  this  is 
the  making  of  the  adult  animal.  To  over  feed  is  as 
unwise  as  to  stint  food.  Costiveness  is  perhaps 
the  most  to  be  guarded  against  at  this  season  ;  lin¬ 
seed  oil-cake  meal  is  a  good  and  cheap  preventive. 
One  pint  to  one  quart  daily  may  be  given. 

Horses  at  regular  work,  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  Two  quarts  of  corn  and  oat  meal,  add¬ 
ed  to  a  bushel  of  cut  straw,  will  make  it  equal  to  so 
much  hay.  This  will  make  a  sufficient  ration  for 
an  idle  horse ;  for  a  working  horse,  add  3  quarts  of 
this  meal,  or  3  quarts  of  oats  at  each  feed. 

Working  Oxen  are  often  more  useful  than  horses, 
and  of  late  have  been  too  much  neglected.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  oxen  require  more 
time  to  feed  than  horses,  and  ample  opportunity 
for  rumination  should  be  given.  During  winter, 
oxen  that  work  upon  the  road  ought  to  be  shod. 
The  cost  will  be  saved  in  the  extra  work  done,  and 
freedom  from  injury  by  slipping. 

Young  Steers  less  than  a  year  old,  may  be  broken 
to  the  yoke  by  any  patient  boy.  At  first  they 
should  be  yoked  and  tied  up  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  used  to  the  yoke,  when  they  may  be  led 
around  and  taught  to  drive.  This  is  interesting 
play-work  for  a  farmer’s  boy  in  winter. 

Sheep. — A  run  on  the  stubbles  is  healthful  exer¬ 
cise.  A  small  plot  of  rape  for  green  feed  is  always 
acceptable  to  the  sheep,  until  the  snow  is  too  deep 
for  them  to  reach  it.  See  that  they  have  plenty  of 
pure  fresh  water,  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Cows  will  begin  to  fail  in  milk  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  cold,  unless  the  food  is  of  the  best  kind. 
Mangels  or  sugar  beets,  pulped  and  mixed  with  cut 
hay,  corn  stalks,  or  even  straw,  and  left  24  hours  to 
ferment,  are  productive  of  milk ;  and  2  quarts  of 
corn  meal,  added  to  a  bushel  of  this,  will  greatly 
help  the  yield  of  cream.  Brewer’s  grains  in  small 
quantities,  are  a  good  food  for  milk  production. 

Fattening  Animals  should  be  pushed  on  ns  rapidly 
as  possible.  No  fresh  food  should  be  given  until 


the  refuse  of  the  previous  feeding  is  cleared  from 
the  troughs.  When  the  appetite  fails  from  any 
cause,  a  change  of  food  will  often  restore  it. 

Plowing  of  heavy  soils  may  be  done  to  advantage 
until  the  ground  freezes.  It  is  well  to  plow  under 
stable  manure  on  such  land.  Light  soils  are  quite 
as  well  if  plowed  in  spring. 

Wheat  and  Rye  fields  should  be  freed  from  sur¬ 
face  water,  and  open  drains  cleared  of  leaves  and 
rubbish.  Top-dressing  with  fertilizers  or  manure, 
where  necessary,  should  be  done  without  delay. 

Sundry  matters. — The  ice  house  should  be  cleaned 
out  and  prepared  for  ice,  and  a  stock  of  sawdust  be 
procured  for  packing. ..  .The  clearing  of  swamps 
maybe  done  better  a  little  later  ;  tussocks  cut  easier 
when  frozen - Swamp  muck  for  use  as  an  absorb¬ 

ent  may  be  dug  now,  and  left  to  freeze  dry  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  weeks ....  Roots  in  cellars  should  be 
overhauled  occasionally,  and  decayed  ones  removed. 
Cellar  windows  should  be  made  secure  against  frost, 
either  by  a  double  sash,  or  outside  protection  of 
shutters. . .  .Potatoes  that  are  suspected  of  rot,  may 
sometimes  be  saved  by  sprinkling  dry  slacked  lime 
over  them.  Look  for,  and  make  all  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  about  the  out-buildings.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  make  an  inventory,  and  if  no  accounts  have 
been  kept  heretofore,  it  will  pay  to  begin  then. 


Notes  for  the  Orchard  and  Garden. 

The  careful  cultivator  will  have  so  improved  the 
past  favorable  autumn,  that  his  work  for  this  year 
is  finished,  and  he  is  already  looking  beyond  the 
slight  barrier  that  separates  him  from  the  coming 
year,  and  his  thoughts  are  mainly  of  the  future. 
The  Notes  of  the  past  few  months  include  whatever 
of  out-door  work  may  be  practicable  the  present 
month,  and  as  much  of  what  we  might  say  has 
been  anticipated,  our  Notes  are  of  necessity  brief. 

Orchard  and.  Nursery. 

Not  for  many  years  have  apples  been  so  abundant 
as  in  the  present,  and  as  the  crop  has  been  short  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  immense  quantities  have 
been  shipped.  But  few  orchardists  can  benefit  by 
this  foreign  demand,  as  the  varieties  suited  for 
shipping  are  limited  in  number,  and  those  tender 
fleshed  varieties  like  the  Northern  Spy,  King  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  Yellow  Bell-flower,  etc.,  that  are  so 
fine  for  home  use,  are  not  in  favor  with  shippers. 

Varieties  for  Europe. — Shippers  place  the  Green 
Newtown  Pippin  at  the  very  head  of  the  list,  and 
after  that  take  such  hard-fleshed  long-keeping 
kinds  as  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  etc.  It  will  be  well 
for  those  who  contemplate  planting  orchards  with 
a  view  to  shipping  the  fruit,  to  consider  the  merits 
of  some  of  those  southern  varieties,  which  have  in 
the  Western  States  proved  such  great  keepers,  like 
the  Nickajack,  which,  though  not  of  high  quality, 
has  great  beauty  and  will  keep  until  March. 

Fruit  in  the  Cellar. — The  great  abundance  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  consequent  low  prices  at  the  time  of  har¬ 
vest,  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  neglect  in  caring  for 
them,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  good 
fruit  scarce  next  spring.  There  has  been,  in  some 
localities,  premature  ripening,  and  this  indicates 
that  the  fruit  will  keep  badly.  This  calls  for  unu¬ 
sual  care  in  selecting  that  which  is  to  be  stored,  and 
in  its  management  during  the  winter.  The  main 
point  to  be  looked  after,  is  the  temperature,  which 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  not  freeze 
the  fruit.  One  great  advantage  in  having  a  detached 
fruit  cellar,  or  one  not  under  the  dwelling,  is  that 
ventilation  is  not  necessary.  In  the  home  cellar 
the  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  fruit  must  be 
carried  off,  or  the  family  will  suffer.  In  the  special 
cellar  this  may  accumulate,  and  by  excluding  the 
air,  greatly  promote  the  keeping  of  the  fruit. 

Cions,  whether  to  be  used  during  winter  for 
root-grafting,  or  to  be  kept  until  spring  for  top¬ 
grafting,  should  be  cut  early.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  those  taken  after  exposure 
to  severe  winter  weather.  Saw-dust,  damp  as  it 
comes  from  the  mill,  is  the  best  packing  material, 
as  it  leaves  no  grit  to  dull  the  knives. 

P'uning  of  large  branches  may  be  left  until  the 
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severity  of  winter  is  over,  but  knife  work  may  be 
done  at  any  time ;  young  trees  may  be  cut  back 
into  shape,  and  large  ones  may  be  trimmed. 

Manures. — The  orchard  is  the  only  part  of  the  farm 
that  is  expected  to  yield  two  crops,  and  so  long  as 
the  practice  prevails  of  taking  off  a  crop  of  hay  or 
grain  in  addition  to  one  of  fruit,  so  long  shall  we 
have  complaints  of  bitter  rot  and  other  evils.  Not 
only  should  the  land  be  given  up  to  the  trees,  when 
of  bearing  age,  but  these  should  be  manured,  if  not 
every  year,  at  least  every  third  year,  not  by  putting 
a  small  heap  next  to  the  trunk,  but  by  spreading  a 
good  dressing  over  the  whole  surface.  If  the  sea- 
sou  allows,  this  may  be  spread  now  and  turned  un¬ 
der  by  shallow  plowing.  If  the  ground  is  frozen, 
draw  out  the  manure  and  leave  it  until  spring,. 

Various  Matters. —Wool  grafting  may  be  done  on 
stormy  days  :  work  upon  one  variety  at  a  time,  to 
avoid  errors  ;  as  soon  as  grafted,  place  the  roots  in 
boxes  of  earth,  correctly  label,  and  keep  in  a  cool 

cellar  until  spring _ Destroy  the  eggs  of  the  Tent 

Caterpillar  if  seen  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs .... 
See  last  month’s  Notes  about  rabbits  and  mice. 

Fruit  burden. 

But  little  is  to  be  done,  except  to  finish  up  fall 
work  and  get  into  winter  quarters  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble _ Unfinished  pruning  of  grape-vines,  currants, 

and  gooseberries,  may  be  done  in  mild  days.... 
Strawberries  should  have  their  covering  when  cold 
weather  fairly  sets  in.  See  article  on  “  Winter  Pro¬ 
tection,”  p.  471. .  ..The  care  for  winter  pears  is  the 
same  as  that  for  winter  apples  ;  when  they  begin 
to  come  into  eating  condition  they  are  much  im¬ 
proved  by  bringing  them,  a  few  at  a  time,  into  a 

warm  room  to  finish  off _ If  tender  raspberries  are 

not  yet  covered  with  earth,  do  it  before  freezing 
prevents. . .  .Apply  coarse  manure  around  currants, 
gooseberries,  hardy  raspberries,  and  blackberries  ; 
in  the  spring  rake  off  the  straw,  and  fork  in  the  rest. 

Kitchea  ;oi«l  Market  tliardeii. 

The  Notes  of  October  and  November  suggest 
several  things  that  may  be  done  if  the  autumn  is 
prolonged  into  the  present  month.  In  many  locali¬ 
ties  the  covering  of  spinach,  the  care  of  cabbages, 
etc.,  may  be  safely  put  ofE  until  now. 

Cover  gradually  all  crops  that  are  stored  out  of 
doors.  If  celery  in  trenches  is  covered  at  once, 
there  will  be  loss  by  decay,  or  it  may  be  so  warm 
that  the  plants  will  start  into  growth  and  the  stalks 
become  hollow.  This,  and  roots  in  pits,  etc.,  should 
have  only  a  few  inches  of  covering  at  first,  to 
be  thicker  as  the  weather  gets  colder. 

Cold  Frames  will  need  special  attention.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cabbages,  cauliflowers  and 
lettuce  stored  in  these  are  not  to  grow,  and  that  to 
allow  them  to  start  into  growth  will  be  very  sure  to 
ruin  all.  Only  in  very  cold  weather  can  the  sashes 
be  kept  closed  all  day  with  safety.  When  the 
mercury  is  at  10°  in  still  weather,  the  sashes  must 
be  lifted  slightly,  or  pushed  down  an  inch  or  two. 
If  at  15°  or  20°,  more  air  must  be  given,  and  when 
it  is  at  30°  or  above,  remove  the  glass  altogether. 

Cellars  where  roots  are  stored  need  to  be  kept 
cool,  else  the  roots  will  shrivel  or  start  into  growth  ; 
in  either  case  their  quality  will  be  injured.  See 
what  is  said  last  month  on  covering  with  earth. 

Seeds  should  be  cleaned,  properly  labeled,  and  put 
away  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Keep  no  stock  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  are  doubts  as  to  kind  or  quality. 
8ome  seeds,  like  the  parsnip,  are  not  good  the 
second  year,  while  others,  like  cucumber,  etc., 
keep  good  a  long  time  ;  hence  a  seed  need  not  al¬ 
ways  be  discarded  because  it  is  old.  The  works 
on  gardening  usually  state  the  time  that  the 
seed  of  each  vegetable  retains  its  vitality. 

Flower  Warden  and  l<awn. 

When  we  see,  as  we  sometimes  do,  a  lawn  covered 
with  coarse  stable-manure,  we  are  sure  that  there  is 
trouble,  in  the  way  of  weeds,  in  store  for  the  owner. 
Only  the  most  thoroughly  composted  manure 
should  be  used,  and  some  contend  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  kill  all  the  weed-seeds,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  it  is  fermented.  However  this  may  he, 


we  know  that  there  is  no  risk  in  the  various  arti¬ 
ficial  manures  ;  if  compost  is  used,  apply  it  now. 
....Do  not  forget  snow  plows,  as  suggested  last 
month _ Heavy  falls  of  snow  may  do  much  dam¬ 

age  to  trees,  especially  evergreens ;  wlieu  this 
lodges  in  the  trees,  shake  it  out  before  it  becomes 
icy  and  fixed :  deep  snow  in  settling  will  drag  down 
the  lower  branches  of  evergreens,  and  may  break 
them  off  ;  this  should  be  prevented  by  shoveling  it 
away  and  freeing  the  branches. 


4jJreeaii!i©sBse  annul  Window 

The  general  rules  for  the  care  of  house-plants 
given  last  month  will  be  timely  all  winter. 

The  Temperature  is  more  easily  regulated  in  the 
greenhouse  tbau  in  the  parlor  or  living-room.  A 
temperature  of  70°  in  the  day-time  is  sufficient  for 
ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  and  this  may  be  15°  or 
20°  less  during  the  night.  With  a  proper  heating 
arrangement,  this  is  easily  managed  in  the  green¬ 
house,  but  in  rooms  it  is  often  exceeded,  and  as 
the  dryness  is  in  proportion,  the  plants  fare  poorly. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  family  if  the  temperature 
of  the  rooms  was  oftener  governed  by  the  needs 
of  the  plants,  as  they  are  generally  overheated. 

Hanging  Plants,  whether  in  baskets,  or  in  sus¬ 
pended  pots  (see  page  470),  are  more  apt  to  become 
over-dry  than  others,  and  need  special  care.  Baskets 
are  best  watered  by  plunging  them  in  a  bucket  or 
tub  of  water,  and  allowing  them  to  get  thoroughly 
soaked  through ;  of  course  dripping  must  cease 
before  they  are  returned  to  place. 

Chrysanthemums  that  have  bloomed  in  the  house 
should  be  cut  down,  when  past  their  prime,  and  the 
pots  be  placed  in  the  cellar  or  a  pit ;  in  either  case 
they  should  not  become  dust-dry. 

Plants  in.  Cellars. — A  good  cellar  is  an  excellent 
place  for  storing  plants  that  are  used  for  summer 
decoration,  and  as  a  reserve  place  for  winter  plants. 
Being  dormant,  they  need  but  very  little  water,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  altogether. 

Bulbs  in  Pots ,  when  the$  have  made  roots,  which 
may  be  known  by  turning  out  the  ball,  are  to  be 
brought  into  the  greenhouse,  or  warm  room,  where 
they  are  to  flower.  It  is  better  to  bring  forward 
but  a  few  at  a  time — say  at  the  interval  of  a  week 
or  so — in  order  to  have  a  long  succession  of  bloom. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Nov.  13/ h, 
1S78,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  I'lIK  NEW  YORK  MARK K'l'S. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Harley.  Oats. 
27d’s«/iis  m’th5t3,000  5,821,000  3,971,000  567,000  1,079,000  1,217,000 
26  d’s  last  m’tli462,000  7,782,000  5,413,000  605,000  508,000  2,31 1,000 
Sa  r.Ks.  Flour .  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27 d’s  this m’Mi521.060  6,413,000  4,812,000  531,000  826,000  1,473,000 

26  d’s  last  m’tli507,000  11,154,000  7,845,000  617,000  312,000  2,214,000 

li.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  near. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rt/e.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1878.  .513,000  5.821.000  3,971.000  567.000  1,079,000  1,217,000 

26  days  1877.  .394.000  4,201,000  3,516,000  403,000  1,114,000  1,503,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Uarlet/.  Oats. 

27  days  1878,  .521,000  6.113,000  4.812.000  531,000  826.000  1,473,000 
26  days  1877  .  429,000  5,941,000  4,267,000  42S.000  1 ,043,000  1,397,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  Nov.  3. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
libls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’73.2,31 1 ,000  47,698,300  24,650,000  3,931,000  1,564,000  3,512,000  362.000 
’77.1,110,000  16,881,000  20,784.000  1,915,000  1,391.000  411,000  323,000 
’76  1,672,1 15  21,919,3 00  15.152,703  978,796  29.223  574,000  952.000 

’75. 1,622, 623  2-2, 616, 004  11,918,115  159,952  225  117,481  288,030 

’74.1.899,775  33,079,216  17,506,617  584,465  3,320  106,312  321,249 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Nov.  11, 1878.. 4, 539,387  4.179.584  547,226  880.910  1,306,069  18.057 

Oct.  7.  1878.  .1,763,708  1,485,016  199.918  200,275  1,216,551  125,761 

Sep.  10.1878.. 1,162, 808  1,113,458  71,886  202,774  697,668  131.841 

Aug.  12, ’78.. 1.126, 813  598,736  62,647  203,224  472.366  137.003 

July  11. ’78.  .1,501,132  720,784  13S.852  174,000  207.769  663.075 

May  7, 1878..  748,196  263,020  75,229  207,576  570.298  258,327 

Apr.15,1878  . 1,370,081  541.648  106,375  396.861  857,273  253,424 

Jan.  10, 1878.. 2, 586, 715  105.909  286.933  913,898  1.087.985  321,474 

Nov.  5,1877..  981,374  2,643.502  166.910  368,420  1,770,759  328,388 

May  7,1877..  761,686  468,809  193,016  174.375  317,881  291,654 

•Inn.  8, 1877.  .3,668,010  3.077,504  341,750  005,615  1.088,101  425,406 

Dec.11,  1876.  .3.110.283  3,395.554  218.811  873,310  1,182,322  512.041 

Jan.  10, 1876.. 5, 802, 293  663,982  100,711  325,191  1.0S0.300  307,438 

5.  Tide-water  Receipts  at  Albany,  from  opening  of  nav¬ 

igation  to  Nov.  8.- 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bnsb.  bnsli.  bush. 

’78..  7.450  20.130.000  19,850,000  1,613.060  912.000  4.332,000  494,000 
’77..  14,660  9.842,300  20,341,700  1.071.000  2,853,700  3,510.500.554.500 
’76. .  27,806  10,689,700  10,221 .706  698,800  1 ,878.700  2,645,2  0  634.500 

’75..  97.560  17.114.400  7.920.900  181.400  2.160,700  2,168,600  596,300 

'74.  .129,200  21,295.600  17.141,800  263,200  1,693,500  2.795,600 

’73.  .128,200  20.192,600  17,195.500  014.560  1.667.660  3,040,206  .... 

’72. .104.100  7.801.400  25,484.200  357.360  2,119.000  5.075.300 

'71. .233,000  18,184.060  18,124.060  707,260  2,518.000  4.838.200  .... 

’70. .356,600  13,918,300  4,384,300  529,900  2,306,800  5,210,900  .... 


Current  Wholesale  Prices 
Oct.  12. 

Price  of  gold  .  101  1-8 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  t3  40  ®  4  40 
••  Soper  to  Extra  South'll.  3  50 

••  Extra  Western .  3  85 

••  Extra  Genesee .  3  90 

Superfine  Western  .  3  40 


Rye  Flour,  Superfine. 

Corn-.M  eal . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  $  100  lbs 


2  70 
2  20 
1  60 


00 
@  8  50 
@  5  75 
©  3  85 
®  3  40 
2  90 
1  95 


Nov.  13. 
100  1-8 

*3  15  @4  25 
@  5  75 
@  8  50 
@  5  50 
®  3  65 
@  3  45 
©  2  85 
@  2  OO 


3  25 
3  70 
3  85 
3  15 
2  90 
2  20 
1  70 


Buckwheat,  per  bush . 

43%@ 

49% 

— 

@ 

50 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  Wliite. 

95  @  1  10% 

98 

©  1  Y& 

All  kinds  ol  Red  ami  Amber. 

80  © 

1  05>$ 

75 

© 

1  08 

Corn— Tellow . 

4S  ® 

65 

47 

® 

03 

Mixed  . 

45%@ 

48% 

42 

© 

47 

••  White . 

50  @ 

62 

50 

® 

63 

Oats—  Western . 

25%@ 

38% 

28 

® 

40 

'  •  State . 

27  %@ 

38% 

29 

© 

40 

Rye  . 

54  ® 

61 

58 

© 

63 

Barley  . 

85  @  1  35 

'<5 

1  25 

Barley  Malt . 

65  ©  1  35 

75 

@  1  30 

Ha y— Bale,  7M00  ws  . 

30  ® 

75 

30 

© 

ID 

Straw,  7  166  Rig . 

25  @ 

45 

2U 

@ 

45 

Cotton— Middlings,  30  lb  .. . 

10%@ 

10% 

9%@ 

0% 

Hops— Crop  ol  1878.  7  lb . 

8  @ 

15 

8 

@ 

Id 

1877,  7® . 

5  @ 

8 

5 

© 

8 

••  olds,  7  a . 

1  @ 

4 

1 

© 

4 

Ficatbers—  Live  Cense.  lb 

35  © 

45 

35 

© 

DD 

Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.7a 

7  H® 

8% 

7% 

*•  Timothy,  1ft  bushel . 

1  15  @ 

1  20 

1  20 

© 

1  25 

”  Flax.  7  bushel . 

1  46  @ 

1  50 

1  37 

© 

1  40 

32  @ 
45  ® 
13%@ 
2%@ 
3  %@ 
20  @ 
20  @ 
12  @ 
12  @ 


33 

55 

17 

14 

50 

42  % 

38 

27 

20 


© 


6 
32 
40 
12%@ 
2  %@ 


20  ® 
20  ® 
12  @ 
12  @ 


33 

50 

m 

14 

50 

43 

38 

27 

20 


Sugar— Refi’g&  Grocery, 78b 
Molasses.  Cuba.  50  test ¥< gal. 

••  New  Orleans,  new, 74  gal 

Copkek—  Kio(Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  ¥  lb. 

■  •  Seed  Leaf,  1ft  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ¥<  lb 

•  •  Domestic,  pulled,  ifi  lb  . . 
California,  spring  clip,.. 

••  California  fall  clip . 

Tallow,  *  lb  . 

Oil-Cakk— 10  ton  .  . 

Pork— Mess.  barrel  . .  

Extra  Prime,  iO  barrel. 

Beef— Extra  mess . 10  06 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  bills,  70  100  lb 
Butter— State,  if<  lb . 

■  •  Western. poor  to  Fey.  lb. 

Cheese..  .  ..  ■ 

Eggs— Fresh,  71  dozen . 

Ventson.  is  lb . 

Hares,  p  pair . 

Rabbits,  73  pair . 

Poultry— Fowls,  73  lb . 

••  Chickens.  73  lb . 

"  Penn.,  71  lb . 

”  Roosters,  7*  lb . 

Turkeys — '71  lb . 

Geese,  73  pair .  . 

Ducks,  74  pair . 

Pigeons,  wild,  74  doz .  1  50 

Grouse,  74  pair. . .. 

Partridge,  73  pair 
Snipe,  per  doz.... 

Woodcock, 73  pair 

Reed  Birds,  per  doz .  1  00 

Ducks,  Wild,  74  pair . 

Quail,  73  dozen . 

Chestnuts— 74  bush . 

Hickory  Nuts— 7*  bush  _ 

Apples, 73  barrel . . 

Crab,  74  bb) . 

Pears,  74  bbl . 

••  California,  74  box  ... 

Grapes,  74  lb . 

••  California,  40-lb  box. . 

Quinces,  @  bbl . 

Cranberries— 7*  bbl .  4  50 

Peanuts,  domestic,  7<  bush..  1  40 

Beans— 73  bushel .  1  40 

Peas— Canada,  In  bond,  74  bn 

Pota  toes.  73  bbl . 

Sweet.  73  bbl .  100 

Beets,  73  100  bunches. 

Turnips  71  bbl . 

Broom-corn . 

Squash.  7  bbl .  .. 

Oab.sagks —  7  100 _ 

Onions— 7  bbl . 

Celery,  per  dozen. . 
Cauliflower,  7  bbl. 


100M  on  Sept.  12  ;  100X  on  Aug.  12;  100%  on  July  13  ;  100% 
on  June  13;  100J  on  May  13;  100*4  on  April  17  ;  10214  on 

Jan.  12;  103  on  Dec.  12 ;  102%  on  Nov.  12 _ Business  in 

Breadsluffs  lias  been  on  a  restricted  scale ;  values  have 
fluctuated  considerably,  leaving  oft’ lower,  and  more  or  less 
irregular.  The  export  inquiry  lias  been  fair,  especially 
for  Winter  Wheat,  and  for  suitable  grades  of  Flour,  the 
latter  chiefly  for  the  English,  West  India,  and  South 
American  Markets,  and  the  Wheat  largely  for  the  Con¬ 
tinent;  but  this  demand  fell  off  toward  the  close,  influ¬ 
enced  in  part  by  the  unfavorable  tenor  of  the  later  cable 
advices.  Spring  Wheat  has  not  been  in  much  request, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  this  class  has  been  in  the 
grade  of  No.  3.  Speculat  ion  lias  been  rather  less  animated 
in  Wheat  and  Corn.  ...Cotton  has  been  further  depressed 
in  price,  on  free  offerings,  and  a  moderate  call  for  sup¬ 
plies,  outside  of  the  speculative  interest,  which  has  been 

fairly  active _ Provisions  have  been  quoted  variable  in 

prise;  on  hog  products  again  much  lower,  leaving  oft’ 
weak;  on  Beef,  firmer;  and  Butter,  of  strictly  prime  to 
fancy  quality,  higher,  witii  a  moderate  movement  re¬ 
ported  ..Seeds  have  been  more  sought  after,  but  aS 

reduced  figures  for  most  kinds _ Tobacco  has  been  of 

readier  sale;  and  Hops  have  attracted  more  attention, 
while  Hay  and  Straw  have  been  in  request  at  former 
quotations. ..  .Wool  has  been  about  steady,  but  not  in 
urgent  demand ;  and  holders  have  quite  promptly  met  all 
requirements  of  purchasers  at  the  ruling  figures. 

\ c w  York  Ijive-Sioclf  Markels. 

Beeves.— Tiie  market  opened  heavy  and  prices  fell 
oft' until  the  arrivals  became  more  nearly  in  a  ratio  with 
the  demand.  With  lessened  receipts,  a  gain  of  %c.  $  St 
on  the  average,  and  %  to  %c.  <p  lb  on  low  grade  stock, 
was  made.  This  gain  was  soon  turned  to  loss,  the  aver- 
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age  of  last  week  being  tiie  unexampled  low  figure  of  1%. 
Trade  closed  very  weak  with  sales  of  Texans  and 
Colorados  at  7@7Xc.  lb  on  estimate  of  dressed  weight 
of  55  lbs.  $  cwt.  Natives  of  same  quality  sold  heavily 
at  same  rates  ;  mediums  of  55  to  5ti  lbs.  cwt.  sold  at 
8®S;<;C.,  many  of  ihese  being  taken  for  export;  extras 
50@57  3>s.,  sold  at  10@103^c.  ^  D) . 


RECEIPTS. 


WEEK  ENDING 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Oct.  21 . 

.12,350 

105 

3,525 

31,792 

45,o;s 

Oct.  28 . 

.10,078 

105 

2,770 

33,123 

49,774 

Nov.  4 . 

9,701 

151 

2,874 

31,958 

45,381 

Nov.ll . 

12,702 

148 

2,813 

37,246 

57,6-29 

Total  for  4  Weeks. 

.44,831 

509 

11,982 

134,119 

197.857 

do.  for  prev.  5  Weeks  60,519 

354 

18,058 

163,113 

135,412 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Sioine. 

Average  per  Week . 11,207  127  2,995  33,529  49,161 

do.  do.  last  Month..  12,104  71  3,611  32,622  31,088 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  .11,258  66  3,67?  28,749  26,007 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and.  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Tlie  Best  Holiday  Present. — Send  to  a  rela¬ 
tive  notice  that  you  have  paid  for  him  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  this  journal,  and  all  through  the  year  every  time  a 
number  arrives  that  friend  will  have  a  new  reminder  of 
your  kindness.  The  many  thousand  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  its  pages  will  aft'ord  will  be  turned  to  profitable 
account,  and  supply  additional  cause  of  gratitude. 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Larger  Sales. 

Aver. 

Oct.  21 . 

.  6  ®\oy,c. 

IK®  8Jfc. 

8  c. 

Oct.  28 . 

.  6H@10tfc. 

7  @  8&C. 

8  c. 

Nov.  4 . 

.  6K@10J4c. 

75f@  9  c. 

8Kc. 

Nov.  11 . 

.  6  @10tic. 

7  K®  S%c. 

Tlie. 

Cows.— There  has  been  more  demand  for  good  cows, 
but  poor  ones  are  neglected  and  unsalable.  A  number  of 
good  N.  Y.  State  cows  went  off  readily  at  $55  to  $G0  per 
head,  and  these  prices  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
market.  Poor  cows  were  refused  at  $35. 

Calves  have  been  quiet  during  the  past  month  with 
prices  rangi ng  lower  gradually.  The  range  has  been  from 
2X@7‘Ac.  $  lb  live  weight;  closing  prices  were2@2%c. 

ib  live  weight  for  grassers,  3@4j£c.  lb  for  fed  calves, 
and  5@7c.  for  good  to  fancy  veals. 

Slteep. — A  dull  market  has  prevailed,  with  some  ir¬ 
regularity  in  prices.  At  the  close  prices  ranged  from  Z% 
to  4>4c.  $  live  weight ;  choice  wethers  brought  4%c. 
$  lb,,  and  prime  lambs  4‘^@5c.  $  lb. 

Swine.— Live  hogs  have  been  at  times  unsalable,  and 
prices  have  receded  considerably.  Z\i@&y2 c.  $  lb  lias 
been  quoted  at  times,  but  without  business,  and  at  the 
close,  the  heaviest  receipts  ever  known  in  the  city  in  one 
week,  broke  the  market  to  Z%@HXC-  $  B>-,  with  a 
stronger  feeling  at  the  lower  prices.  City  dressed  have 
sold  for4®4j^c.  lb.,  and  some  sales  of  heavy  hogs  have 
been  made  at  a  shade  less  than  4c.  Closing  quotations 
are  a  little  in  advance  of  poor  business. 

The  Horse  Market.— But  little  business  has 
been  done  the  past  month.  Prices  are  somewhat  lower. 
Sales  of  small  driving  horses  have  been  made  at  $100  to 
$150  per  head.  Western  carriage  horses  have  sold  at 
$600@$S50  each.  A  pair  of  fine  lSj^-hand  hays  brought 
the  latter  price.  There  was  no  inquiry  for  heavy  draft  or 
car  horses.  A  shipment  of  half-bred  Normans  from  the 
West  was  made  to  France,  this  being  one  of  the  rare 
curiosities  of  the  horse  trade  and  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
current.  30  head  of  fine  coach  horses  were  shipped  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  to  London. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $1S.OO@$29XO 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  21.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton .  15.00®  21.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  western,  per  ton .  44.00®  47.00 

Cotton-seed-cake,  per  ton .  25.50®  40.00 

Chandler’s  Scraps,  per  H> .  3®  4 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

No.  1.  Peruv.  Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  V  ton..$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do  do  guaranteed,  $  ton,  cargo  «  56.00 

do  do,  rectified,  per  ton,  9.70  p.  c. .  69:00 

do,  do.  do.  do.  8.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano.  $  ton .  . 45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,.  ..55.C0 
Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (Ville  formula)  p.  1,000  lbs  26.14 
do  do.  do.  Grain  and  Grass,  $1  1,000  lbs.  25.00 
do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  do.  17.50 


do. 

Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal 

42.00 

do 

do. 

do. 

extra  fine.. 

do. 

40.00 

do 

do. 

do. 

fine . 

38.00 

do 

do. 

do. 

medium. . . . 

do. 

S6.00 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dissolved... 

42.0,1 

Etockbridge  Corn  Manure,  per  acre .  20.00 

“  Potato  do  do  10.00 

“  Tobacco  do  do  50.60 

“  Rve  do  do  10.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  15.00 

Bowker's  Hill  and  Drill  Fertilizer,  per  ton .  45.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9kc. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  41  per  cent)  per  lb _  3  @3Ke. 

do.  do.  (potash  27>J  per  cent)  per  lb..  1!4®2  c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$15.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  1&@2Kc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  S%c.®l'4c 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  414c.@l5s(c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . 5>40.00@45.00 


Beef  Cattle  for  Southern  Pastures. — “II. 

Q.  A.,”  Beaufort  Co.,  S.  C.  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  or 
Polled  Aberdeens  may  be  used  to  improve  the  native 
stock  of  the  South  ;  and  the  Bermuda  and  other  grasses, 
with  cow-peas,  clover,  roots,  corn,  and  cotton-seed,  can 
be  made  to  fatten  them.  But  it  can  hardly  he  expected 
that  these  cattle  can  he  as  heavy  or  as  thrifty  as  those 
pastured  in  the  cooler  climates  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 
Nevertheless,  by  good  management,  feeding  beef  ought 
to  be  made  profitable  in  many  districts  of  several  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  many  cases  the  Devon  will  bo  found 
superior  to  the  Shorthorn  on  light  southern  pastures. 


Choosing;  Seed  Corn. — “  N.  S.,”  Tucker  Co.,  Va. 
There  have  been  numerous  experiments  as  to  the  effect 
of  choosing  seed  from  the  ends  or  the  middle  of  the  ears. 
The  general  results  have  been  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference ;  so  long  as  the  ends  arc  well-developed,  the 
seed  is  as  good  from  the  tips  and  butts  as  from  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Corn  will  not  deteriorate  if  the  best  cars  are  select¬ 
ed  and  kept  for  seed  year  by  year.  There  are  farms  in 
many  of  the  older  States  where  good  crops  have  been 
grown  for  half  a  century  or  more  from  one  variety  of  seed. 

Sending'  Subscriptions. —No  Letter  Need¬ 
ed. — At  the  bottom  of  page  488  will  be  found  a  conven¬ 
ient  blank  form  for  filling  up  with  names  of  subscrib¬ 
ers.  This  form  can  he  cut  off  without  materially  injuring 
the  paper  for  preservation,  and  it  will  save  the  necessity 
of  writing  a  format  letter  to  accompany  the  remittance. 

Chicken  Yard  Fence.— When  it  is  desired  to 
keep  chickens  from  straying 
about  the  farm  or  gardens, 
or  to  confine  breeding  poul¬ 
try,  the  fence  represented  in 
the  engraving  will  be  found 
to  answer  the  purpose,  and 
while  it  is  neat  and  substan¬ 
tial,  it  may  he  constructed  at 
a  low  cost.  Three  light  rails 
are  nailed  to  the  posts,  two 
near  the  top,  as  indicated. 

Slats  are  fastened  from  th*e 
lower  to  the  second  rail ;  and 
others  from  the  second  to 
the  upper  one,  their  lower 
ends  being  placed  between 
the  ends  of  the  bottom  tier. 

The  slats  are  2  inches  wide, 
split  from  inch  boards ;  the 
total  hight  of  the  fence  is 
about  seven  feet.  It  costs  no 
more  to  make  a  neat  fence 
of  this  description,  than  the 
unsightly  things  so  common  with  unthrifty  farmers. 

Farming  on  Shares.— “  Capt.  C.  F.  K.,”  Fort 
Stockton,  Texas.  A  plot  ol'  ground  being  furnished  by 
one  party, .the  seed  and  labor  by  the  other,  one-half  the 
products  to  eacli  is  considered  in  many  sections  as  a  fair 
division.  Exact  justice  in  such  matters,  however,  can 
only  be  reached  by  a  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of 
what  eacli  one  puts  into  the  partnership :  the  interest  on 
the  value  of  the  land  on  the  one  side,  and  the  cost  of  seed 
and  labor  on  the  other ;  then  the  products  may  be  fairly 
divided  according  to  these  figures.  If  it  he  argued  that 
the  land-owner  has  no  guarantee  for  skill  and  care  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  so  the  latter  has  no  surety  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land.  The  halving  system  is  a  poor  one  at 
best,  for  what  would  he  fair  when  land  is  worth  $59  per 
acre,  would  be  no  guide  on  $10  land.  No  one  rule  can  he 
made  for  general  application,  except  the  business  rule. 

Practical  Floriculture,— Mr.  Peter  Hender¬ 
son's  work  with  this  title,  while  it  has  been  of  value  to 
commercial  florists  generally,  has  been  especially  useful 
to  beginners.  We  have  known  of  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  persons  in  small  places,  with  a  taste  for  culti¬ 
vating  plants  or  those  who  were  already  engaged  in 
market  gardening,  have,  by  the  aid  of  this  work,  put  up 
small  greenhouses,  which  enabled  them  to  add  essen¬ 
tially  to  their  incomes.  There  is  scarcely  a  village  or 
town  in  the  country  of  500  or  1,000  inhabitants,  where  a 
small  greenhouse,  one  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  community,  might  not,  in  addition  to  other 
j  occupation,  pay  the  owner  a  fair  profit.  The  Germans 
seem  to  understand  this,  and  in  the  towns  around  New 
York,  the  German  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  other  me¬ 
chanics  have  their  little  greenhouses,  in  which  they  raise 
cut  flowers  for  sale  to  city  florists.  Other  mechanics  can 
in  a  similar  manner  raise  plants  for  sale.  One  of  the  great 
merits  of  Mr.  Henderson's  hook  is,  that  it  recognizes  the 
wants  of  people  of  small  means,  and  gives  directions  for 


building  small  and  cheap  structures,  as  well  as  large  and 
costly  ones,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  very  full  on  the 
propagation  and  care  of  the  plants.  In  the  present  edi¬ 
tion  several  chapters  have  been  added,  giving  informa¬ 
tion  on  such  subjects,  as  letters  of  inquiry  have  shown 
to  be  needed.  The  chapter  on  uniting  floriculture  with 
market-gardening  will  no  doubt  meet  the  wants  of  many 
who  are  already  engaged  in  vegetable-gardening,  and 
■would  like  to  add  flower-growing  to  it,  or  who,  fearing 
that  either  alone  might  not  pay,  would  unite  the  two. 
Though  the  work  is  essentially  enlarged,  the  price  re¬ 
mains  as  before,  $1.59.  post-paid,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 

Over  20,000  Men,  Women,  and.  Children 

have  received  valuable  articles  free  from  this  Office,  in 
return  for  their  kind  efforts  in  collecting  and  forwarding 
lists  of  subscribers — with  profit  to  themselves,  and  to 
those  they  have  invited  to  become  readers.  The  reader 
of  this  might  as  well  ho  one  of  the  thousands  who  will  re¬ 
ceive  these  premium  articles  the  present  winter,  or  even 
the  present  month.  It  is  worth  trying.  See  page  481. 

Ten  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Barrels 

are  a  good  many  apples— yet  this  quantity  left  New  York 
City  for  Europe  on  a  recent  Saturday.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  our  apples  abroad,  even  in  years  of  plenty 
there,  as  our  fruit  is  much  fairer  and  finer  than  theirs,  as 
well  as  higher  flavored.  While  we  are  glad  that  the 
Europeans  get  our  fruit,  we  regret  that  but  little  of 
the  profit  of  the  shipment  reaches  the  hands  of  our 
farmers.  In  this  case  the  shippers  make  the  money. 

(i  Horse  Sorrel  ’*  once  more.  In  an  item  in  the 
October  “Basket,”  it  was  stated  that  we  knew  of  no 
plant  generally  called  by  this  name.  This  has  brought 
out  several  letters,  which  show  the  utter  confusion  that 
exists  in  the  application  of  common  names.  There  are 
two  very  different  genera  of  plants  known  as  Sorrel. 
There  is  the  genus  Oxalis,  of  which  in  the  older  States 
there  are  three  species,  all  with  three-parted,  clover-like 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers  with  five  petals  each  ;  one  has 
yellow,  one  violet,  and  the  other  white,  red-veined  flow¬ 
ers.  The  other  genus  is  Rumex ,  the  Sorrel  of  which 
has  spear-shaped  leaves,  and  small  flowers  without 
petals.  The  common  names  as  fixed  by  long  usage  in 
England  and  in  most  of  the  older  States  here,  are :  for 
the  species  of  Oxalis ,  “Wood-Sorrel,”  and  fer  thespecies 
of  Rumex  in  question,  “Sheep-Sorrel.”  Thesecommon 
names  have  been  adopted  by  the  botanists  of  both  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should,  for  the 
sake  of  definiteness,  be  generally  observed.  But  it 
seems  that  in  some  parts  of  this  country  the  common 
name  belonging  to  Rumex  has  been  shifted  to  Oxalis, 
and  that  is  wrongly  called  “Sheep-Sorrel,”  while  Rumex, 
being  thus  deprived  of  its  rightful  name,  is  furnished 
with  another — “Horse-Sorrel.”  We  can  see  no  reason 
for  this  change,  as  the  names  as  mentioned  above  have 
been  so  applied  for  many  years — we  may  say  for  cen¬ 
turies,  as  Parkinson  in  1010  figures  Oxalis  as  “Wood- 
Sorrell,”  and  Rumex  Acetosella  as  “  Sheepe-Sorrell.” 
Let  us  try  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  in 
the  use  of  common  names  of  plants. 

Tlie  Grape-Vlsie  Kaspberry.— An  “Agent” 
is  around  among  tlie  Kansas  farmers  trying  to  get  orders 
for  a  new  variety  of  Raspberry  called  the  “  Grape-Vine.” 
This  is  said  “  to  look  just  like  a  grape-vine,  and  to  grow 
from  year  to  year  the  same.” — We  repeat,  that  new  and 
valuable  plants  do  not  first  make  their  appearance  in  the 
hands  of  peddlers.  When  these  chaps  offer  anything 
new  and  wonderful— don’t  order  it. 

When  You  read  this  number  through,  please  con 
sider  whether  there  are  not  hints  and  suggestions  that 
you  would  not  be  without  for  the  cost  of  the  paper  per 
year.  Well,  all  through  the  year  to  come,  many  active, 
intelligent  people  will  be  all  the  while  hunting  up  other 
new  suggestions  and  information  to  fill  up  the  pages.  We 
feel  sure  that  it  will  pay  you  and  your  neighbors  to  have 
the  paper.  Please  bring  them  along  to  enjoy  and  get  the 
benefit  of  our  chatting  circle  for  the  new  year,  1879. 

Packing  Eggs.— “E.  A.  D.,”  Lamar,  Mo.  It  is 
“milk  of  lime  ”  that  is  used  to  preserve  eggs,  not  milk 
and  lime  water.  When  eggs  are  preserved  by  packing 
them  in  milk  of  lime,  or  by  oiling,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
put  them  in  salt;  chaff,  cut  straw  or  any  other  light  ma¬ 
terial  may  he  used  to  pack  the  oiled  eggs.  Oiling  will  not 
answer  when  eggs  are  packed  for  sale,  as  it  injures  the 
appearance.  There  is  nothing  else  better  than  the  lime. 

Quinsy  In  Hogs.— “  P.  M.,”  Hemlock  Hollow, 
Pa.  Quinsy,  common  in  hogs  that  are  exposed  to  cold 
and  damp,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  throat,  with  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  glands,  and  if  this  is  excessive,  there  is  danger 
of  suffocation.  To  prevent  it,  keep  the  pigs  warm  aud 
dry.  Treatment  of  the  disease  :  rub  mustard  paste  upon 
tlie  throat,  put  the  pigs  in  a  warm  place  with  plenty  ol 
dry  bedding,  and  give  warm  linseed  or  oat-meal  slops. 
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The  Next  Volume 

Of  this  Journal,  will/ar  excel  the  present  one,  and 
all  previous  ones,  in  useful,  practical ,  and  varied 
information,  which  will  be  valuable  to  every  reader. 

Reading  Pays,  not  merely  in  what  tells  one  that 
Sie  can  at  once  do,  but  the  thoughts  he  gets  in  reading 
what  others  do  and  say,  incites  tlioughls  and  plans  in  his 
own  miud  that  result  in  profit.  The  reading,  thinking 
man  makes  his  head  help  his  hands.  Brains  tell  every¬ 
where,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  farming,  gardening, 
and  housekeeping.  The  fewer  brains  one  has  of  his 
own,  the  more  should  he  get  all  the  facts  and  suggestions 
he  can  out  of  other  people’s  thoughts  and  experience. 

Round  Copies  of  this  volume,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  hacks,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes,  on  first  page. 

The  Kind  of  Farming-  that  Usually  Pays. 

— In  his  “  Talks,”  pages  402-3,  our  contributor  returns  to 
a  subject  that  lie  has  often  talked  about  and  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  many  ways,  and  with  numerous  illustrations. 
But  the  lesson  is  none  the  less  important,  and  it  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  every  cultivator.— Timothy 
Bunker,  Esq.,  over  the  signature  of  “  Connecticut,”  gives 
a  forcible  example  on  page  463.  Land  so  drained  and 
worked  as  to  be  independent  of  rains  and  drouth,  and  so 
'treated  as  to  secure  a  large  yield,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
sure  to  be  profitable,  taking  one  year  with  another.  Take 
this  Connecticut  instance:  Which  would  have  been  the 
most  profitable:  to  have  continued  trying  to  get  some¬ 
thing  from  the  land  worth  $5  an  acre;  or,  if  necessary,  to 
have  sold  9  acres  of  it,  and  expended  the  $45  got  for  it, 
on  the  other  two  acres  ?  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  get 
a  good  profit  from  the  work  on  the  two  acres;  but  he 
would  grow  poorer  while  working  the  11  acres.  Brethren, 
think  on  these  things.  Thinking  pays  as  well  as  work¬ 
ing— and  reading  other  men’s  thoughts  helps  one  to 
think.  “  Brains  ”  is  a  most  excellent  manure,  as  our 
good  friend  Timothy  Bunker,  Esquire,  would  say. 

Borers. — “  J.  A  J.,”  N.  Y.  City,  does  not  bore  one 
by  the  length  of  his  letters.  “  Please  let  me  know  how  I 
can  get  rid  of  borers  in  an  apple-tree  ?  ” — is  plain  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  He  allows  us  to  infer  that  he  knows  they 
are  in  the  tree.  The  Round-headed  Borer,  the  one  known 
in  the  Eastern  States  as  the  borer,  lives  for  two  years  on 
the  sap-wood  of  the  tree,  and  may  be  cut  out  by  the  use 
•of  a  strong  knife ;  in  the  third  year  it  enters  the  solid 
■wood  of  the  tree,  when  it  must  be  followed  by  a  wire  and 
'.punched  to  death.  When  the  borer  is  once  in  the  trunk, 
no  external  application  will  avail ;  equally  useless  is 
plugging  the  holes,  recommended  in  some  papers. 

NewZealand.  Wagon.— “  S.  F.  E.,”  Dunedin, 
•Otago.  New-Zealand,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  wagon  with  the 
following  description :  “I  had  a  double-shafted  wagon 
built  to  order,  with  hind-wheels  6  ft.  high,  fore-wheels  5 
ft.,  tires  6  inches  wide,  and  iron  axles ;  body  3  ft.  deep, 
■and  12)Z  ft.  long.  This  wagon  was  so  easy-running,  on 
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account  of  the  high  wheels,  that  I  drew  it  myself,  a  yard 
forward,  and  backed  it,  though  it  weighs  1  ton  8  cwt., 
and  I  weighed  less  than  11  stone  at  the  time.  It  was 
used  in  carting  some  manure  from  8  miles  away,  4  horses 
being  attached  (2  and  2),  and  for  the  last  load,  to  finish 
the  job,  we  drew  5  tons  16  cwt.,  or  7  tons  4  cwt.,  includ¬ 
ing  the  wagon.  The  road  was  good,  but  hilly:  the  horses 
were  of  moderate  size,  but  drew  the  load  without  diffi¬ 
culty.”  This  experience  is  valuable,  as  showing  the 
superiority  of  high  wheels  for  ease  of  draft.  High  wheels 
compare  with  low  wheels  just  as  a  long  lever  does  with  a 
short  one.  The  broad  tires  and  iron  axles  doubtless 
added  to  the  easy  running.  Such  wagons  are  inconve¬ 
nient  for  loading,  and  perhaps  less  economical  than 
lower  and  smaller  ones  for  ordinary  farm- work ;  but  for 
large  loads  and  long  distances,  this  style  is  worthy  of 
•consideration.  Thanks  to  our  far-away  correspondent 


for  his  interest  in  the  American  Agricultutrist.  W e  have  a 
large  constituency  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  like  to 
hear  from  them  often.  America  can  learn  from,  as  well  ’ 
as  give  instruction  to,  other  countries. 

To  Prevent  Canvas  from  Shrinking.— 

“Enquirer,”  Marshall  Co.,  Iowa.  If  the  canvas  on 
your  harvester  is  coated  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  it  will 
not  absorb  water  and  will  not  shrink.  Apply  two  coats 
on  both  sides  of  the  canvas,  and  give  it  a  coat  every 
season  afterwards.  A  large  sheet,  thus  prepared,  may  be 
thrown  over  the  machine  when  there  is  danger  of  rain. 

The  Japanese  Persimmon  or  Kaki.-The 

Rev.  Henry  Loomis,  San  Francisco,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  introducing  the  Japanese  Persimmon  into  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  sends  us  a  neat 
album  containing  reproductions  in  colors  from  Japanese 
paintings  of  this  fruit.  There  are  nine  varieties  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  and  shapes;  they  are  mostly  scarlet  in  color, 
two  of  them  being  yellow.  We  have  before  mentioned 
the  excellence  of  the  fruit,  and  hope  it  may  be  found 
adapted  to  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The  limits  of  its 
hardiness  have  yet  to  be  learned  by  experiment;  our  own 
experience,  a  short  distance  north  of  New  York,  has  not 
been  favorable.  It  is  hardy  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
is  reported  to  be  so  at  Flushing,  Long  Island. 


Convenient  Gate-hatch.— “A.  V., ’’New  York, 
hands  us  a  sketch  of  a  gate-latch,  which  is  an  improve- 
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ment  on  the  ordinary  form.  It  is  a  long  flat  bar  of  iron, 
turned  up  at  the  outer  end, and  fastened  by  two  bolts  near 
the  inner  end.  as  indicated  in  the  engraving.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  latch  becomes  a  spring,  and  forces  itself 
into  the  catch  when  the  gate  is  closed,  with  the  surety  of 
keeping  it  there,  even  when  slammed  to.  The  failure  of 
a  latch  to  stay  in  the  catch,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  annoy¬ 
ance  and  inconvenience,  and  often  results  in  the  stray¬ 
ing  of  animals  from  the  pasture  or  yard. 

Rape. — “  S.  C.,”  State  Center,  Iowa.  Rape  may  be 
grown  for  feeding,  but  it  will  not  pay  to  grow  it  for  seed, 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  it  ns  a  source  of  oil.  It 
is,  however,  an  excellant  crop  for  fall  and  early  spring 
feeding.  A  peck  of  seed  is  sown  per  acre  as  for  turnips, 
in  July,  to  be  eaten  off  in  September  and  later.  Or  it 
may  be  sown  in  September,  and  eaten  off  in  the  spring. 

A  Good  Dinner  for  Four  Cents  seems  a  very 
low  price,  yet  it  is  possible  in  a  family  of  six— two 
adults  and  four  children,  as  stated  last  month  in  our  no¬ 
tice  of  Miss  Juliet  Corson’s  little  book  entitled  “  Twen¬ 
ty-five  Cent  Dinners.”  It  was  there  announced  that  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  were  to  become  the  publishers  of 
this  work,  which  they  have  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  editors,  who  were  so  well  convinced  of  its  useful¬ 
ness,  that  they  felt  it  should  have  the  widest  possible 
circulation  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  The 
work  was  written  to  teach  the  wives  of  mechanics  and 
others  of  moderate  income,  how  to  live  both  well  and 
cheaply.  Many  cook-books  in  then-  recipes  direct  this 
and  that,  without  regard  to  expense  ;  in  this  little  work 
the  cost  of  everything  is  counted,  and  we  regard  this  as 
a  most  useful  feature  of  the  book,  as  it  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  for  the  wives  of  farmers  and  villagers  to  count 
the  cost,  as  for  city  house-keepers.  But  after  all,  we 
think  that  the  chief  utility  of  the  work  will  be  in  showing 
how  easy  it  is  to  have  a  variety  of  food,  and  whatever 
will  do  this  must  be  useful.  Fried  meat,  or  the  meat 
put  into  an  oven,  baked  to  a  crisp,  and  called  “a  roast,” 
are  quite  too  frequent  in  this  country,  whether  in  city 
homes  or  farm  houses,  while  soups  and  stews  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  rare.  The  present  edition  has  a  chapter 
prepared  especially  for  it  on  the  preparation  of  fruits  for 
the  dessert.  The  “Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners”  is  sent 
for  Twenty-five  Cents  from  this  office,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

liiglit  in  the  Dairy— Animal  ©dor.— “J.  A.,” 
Wash.  Territory.  Light  has  the  effect  of  deepening  the 
color  of  both  cream  and  butter.  It  is  well  to  have  abund¬ 
ant  light  in  a  dairy,  but  let  it  be  protected  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  lest  the  temperature  be  raised  excessive¬ 
ly.  The  so-called  “animal  odor  ”  is  something  of  ahum- 


bug.  It  is  a  new  sensation  in  dairying.  When  cows  are 
cleanly  fed  and  kept,  the  animal  odor  is  not  disagree¬ 
able.  The  “  sweet  breath  of  the  heifer  ”  was  noticed  by 
Virgil,  and  by  every  dairyman  since.  But  these  sweet- 
breathed  heifers  do  not  eat  horse-droppings  in  filthy 
yards,  nor  stand  up  to  their  knees  in  dung.  That  is 
where  the  animal  odor  usually  comes  from. 

Quantity  of  Grain  for  a  Colt.— “M.  D.,” 

Scotia,  Neb.  It  is  not  well  to  give  much  grain  to  colts 
during  their  first  winter.  If  fed  too  liberally,  then,  they 
arc  quite  sure  to  do  poorly  on  pasture-feed  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  ;  enough  should  be  given  them,  however,  to  keep 
them  growing  and  healthy.  A  pint  to  begin  on,  and  not 
over  a  quart  a  day  later,  is  sufficient  the  first  winter. 
Ground  oats  is  an  excellent  grain-food  for  colts.  An  oc¬ 
casional  small  foddering  of  chopped  roots  is  beneficial. 

Excess  of  Salt. — “  J.  F.  G.,”  Alinont,  Mich.  Salt 
in  excess  is  injurious  to  animals.  It  acts  then  as  an 
irritant  and  produces  inflammation  of  the  throat  and 
intestines,  and  sometimes  it  causes  diarrhoea.  A  small 
handful  is  sufficient  at  one  time,  and  it  should  be  given 
with  the  food  when  not  kept  constantly  before  them. 

The  Shepherd’s  Manual,  By  Henry  Stewart ; 
a  new  edition.  This  work  has  had  a  remarkable  success, 
and  the  reason  is  evident.  It  is  the  only  work  of  late 
years,  that  gives  all  the  breeds  a  fair  showing.  The 
American  works  that  immediately  preceded  it,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  a  particular  breed  only.  In  a  country  so  varied 
in  its  natural  features  as  ours,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that 
one  breed  of  sheep  is  best  suited  to  all  sections.  This 
work  is  not  devoted  to  wool  producing  only,  but  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
mutton,  and  that  the  raising  of  early  lambs  is  a  profitable 
branch  of  sheep  raising.  The  work  is  not  merely  the  re¬ 
production  of  some  English  author,  but  its  teachings  are 
from  American  experience,  and  it  covers  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  shepherd’s  management,  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  The  work  has  been  revised  by  the  author, 
for  a  new  edition,  and  he  has  added  an  important  chapter 
upon  the  various  localities  suited  to  this  important 
branch  of  agriculture,  indicating  the  breeds  and 
crosses  most  likely  to  succeed  in  each.  Though  thus  en¬ 
larged,  the  price  remains  the  same,  and  it  is  sent  post¬ 
paid  by  the  publishers,  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  for  $1.50. 

Guano  on  Grass  Lands.- 11  J.  T.  N.,”  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  Guano,  and  other  flue,  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizers,  should  be  applied  when  growth  is  be¬ 
ginning,  which,  for  grass,  is  in  early  spring.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  compost  these  fertilizers,  unless  to  secure  even 
distribution,  as  they  are  already  in  the  condition  to  furnish 
plant-food.  A  fertilizer  distributor  is  an  economical  ma¬ 
chine  when  large  quantities  are  used  (say  for  ten  acres  or 
more).  When  chemicals  or  other  fine  fertilizers  are  mixed 
together, it  should  be  done  immediately  before  using  them. 

Subsoiling;  in  Minnesota.— “  K.  O.  S.,”  Lake 
Park,  Minn.  It  will  hardly  pay  to  subsoil  rich  praiiie 
land.  If  “  it  is  too  rich  for  wheat,”  sow  the  wheat  very 
thinly,  about  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  There  will  then 
be  less  danger  of  the  crop  lodging  from  weakness  of 
straw,  which  will  be  stronger,  and  the  grain  will  be 
heavier,  and  more  of  it.  It  will  pay  to  try  thin  seeding. 

A  Cbeap  Ventilator. — There  is  no  necessity  for 
an  expensive  ventilator  for  a  stable  or  barn.  The  simplest 
method  is  to  connect  the  stable  floor  with  the  outer  air 
by  ineaua  of  a  square  wooden  tube,  the  upper  end  of 
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which  is  carried  through  the  roof  about  a  foot.  A  cap, 
made  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  fixed  to  the  roof  over 
the  opening  of  the  tube  to  keep  out  rain  and  snow.  This 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  and  can  be 
constructed  at  small  cost  by  any  ordinary  carpenter. 

Guernsey  Herd  Book. — The  prominence  which 
the  Guernsey  cattle  are  assuming  in  this  country,  must 
be  pleasing  to  those  who  know  the  value  of  the  breed 
for  its  milk  and  butter  qualities.  We  have  at  hand  the 
first  volume  of  “  The  Herd  Register  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,”  recently  published,  and  edited  by 
Edw.  Norton,  Farmington,  Conn.,  Secretary  of  the  Club. 
Bulls  to  the  number  of  96,  and  217  cows,  are  recorded, 
which  indicates  a  larger  number  of  pedigree  animals  than 
many  had  supposed  were  in  the  country,  as  these  figures 
probably  include  but  a  portion  of  the  entire  number 
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Save  tlie  Index  Sheet,  which  is  put  loosely  in 
this  number,  so  that  it  can  he  bound  or  stitched  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume.  It  enumerates  about  2,000  valu¬ 
able,  paying  facts  and  suggestions,  and  600  illustrations. 

$100  for  13  Cents.— A  Cow  that  Sucked 
Herself.— A  Business  Man  furnishes  us  the  following 
for  publication,  but  “  don't  want  the  notoriety  of  having 

my  name  in  print:”  “ _ I  have  taken  the  American 

Agriculturist  for  many  years,  and  always  find  in  each 
number  some  hint  or  suggestion  that  I  would  not  be 
without  for  its  cost,  of  13  cents.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  value  of  one  number.  I  had  a  fine  blooded  Jersey 
cow  that  cost  me  $150,  and  was  worth  it  to  me,  until  she 
contracted  a  habit  of  sucking  herself.  I  tried  various 
remedies,  including  an  unsightly  head  frame  with  pro¬ 
jecting  sharp  points.  I  was  so  disgusted  with  the  crea¬ 
ture  that  I  would  have  jumped  at  an  offer  of  $30  for  her. 
Your  paper  told  me  to  put  a  short  piece  of  small  gas-pipe 
across  her  mouth,  leaving  the  ends  open,  and  make  two 
or  three  small  holes  in  its  middle,  tying  it  in  with  a  small 
cord  extending  to  the  horns.  I  had  this  done  with  a  bit 
of  iron  pipe  I  chanced  to  have.  The  air  admitted  through 
the  ends  and  little  holes  prevented  suction  ;  the  pipe  did 
not  interfere  with  her  eating,  or  make  much  show,  while 
it  entirely  broke  her  of  her  bad  habit,  and  after  awhile  it 
was  left  off.  Now  I  would  not  take  $150  for  her  as  a 
milker  and  breeder.  That  item  was  surely  worth  $100  to 
me,  and  that  number  cost  me  only  13  cents.  I  say  to 
every  man  :  you  can’t  fail  to  get  some  hints  every  year  if 
not  every  month  that  you  can  not  afford  to  be  without 
for  many  times  the  cost  of  the  paper.”— [We  have  multi¬ 
tudes  of  testimonials  of  a  similar  character.— Eds.] 

Jewel  to  Prevent  a  Cow  from  Sucking 
Herself.— A  subscriber  sends  a  model  of  a  “jewel” 
which  is  used  in  the  nose  of  a  cow  that  sucks  her¬ 
self.  It  is  made  of  some  soft,  tough  wood,  such  as  bass, 
poplar,  or  ash,  and  about  twice  as  large  as  the  engraving 


A  WOODEN  JEWEL  FOR  A  COW’S  NOSE. 


represents.  The  distance  between  the  knobs  of  the  two 
lobes  is  about  I-inch,  just  enough  to  permit  their  being 
pressed  over  the  thick  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
and  close  enough  to  keep  the  “  jewel  ”  in  place.  The  in¬ 
strument  hangs  down  over  the  cow's  nose,  and  prevents 
her  getting  the  teat  into  her  mouth,  but  does  not  hinder 
feeding.  It  is  an  easily  made  and  practicable  device. 

Price  of  Milk  at  tine  Factories.— “T.  B.,” 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  factories  are  now  paying  less  than 
one  cent  a  pound  for  milk.  When  cheese  is  10  cents, 
milk  should  be  worth  about  one  cent  per  pound  ;  for  it 
requires  10  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese. 
The  value  of  milk  depends  upon  the  prices  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts:  cheese  and  butter.  The  better  these  are,  the 
higher  price  they  bring,  and  the  more  the  milk  is  worth. 

Good  Service  Complimented.— At  the  recent 
annual  fair  of  the  Farmer’s  Club,  Dr.  Cramer,  President 
of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  addressing  Capt.  A. 
Parker,  said :  “  By  request  of  the  Society,  I  present  you, 
for  your  prompt  attendance  at  every  meeting  since  the 
Society  was  organized,  a  copy  for  the  coming  year  of  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  the  best  Agricultural  Journal  in 
the  United  States...  .” — (a  double  compliment!).  So 

writes  Chairman  D.  Reid  Parker . Query:  If  each 

one  of  the  3,500  Agricultural  Societies,  more  or  less, 
in  this  country,  should  similarly  compliment  each  officer 
having  the  same  claim  to  recognition,  as  Capt.  Parker, 
by  how  many  copies  would  the  circulation  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  be  increased?  “  We  pause  for  reply.” _ P.  S.  -We 

cannot  calculate  upon  a  large  increase  from  this  source, 
first,  because  we  fear  there  will  be  comparatively  few 
who  are  able  to  show  such  a  record;  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause,  as  a  rule,  the  active,  enterprising  men  who  are 
foremost  and  most  faithful  in  helping  on  agricultural 
improvement,  are  already  regular  readers  of  this  journal. 

The  Nettle  Story.  -  Certain  newspaper  state¬ 
ments,  like  comets,  have  their  orbits,  and  come  around 
again  at  intervals.  At  one  time  it  is  the  man  who  pro¬ 
duced  seedless  apples  by  putting  in  a  bud  upside  down; 
at  another  it  is  the  one  who  produced  the  sweet  and  sour 
apple  by  inserting  the  halves  of  two  buds.  Just  now  it 
is  the  Nettle,  and  we  can  hardly  take  up  a  paper  without 


seeing  a  statement  of  the  great  value  of  the  Nettle  as  a 
fibre-producing  plant,  and  that  our  Consul  somewhere 
has  communicated  the  important  news  to  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  The  last  article  upon  this  subject  that  we 
have  met  with,  concludes  thus:  “The  question  occurs 
how  a  plant  possessing  such  a  variety  of  merits  should 
have  been  for  ages  regarded  as  the  most  noxious  of 
weeds  ?  ” — Having  heard  of  Nettle  linen  as  long  as  we 
have  known  about  the  uses  of  plants  at  all,  we,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  curiosity,  traced  back  the  uses  of  the  Nettle  fibre. 
Having  reached  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  stopped  in 
the  search.  There  are  now  parts  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  of  Germany,  where  the  country  people  have  used  for 
ages  and  still  use  the  Nettle  fibre  to  make  their  house¬ 
hold  linen.  The  reasons  why  it  is  not  more  cultivated 
are :  the  small  quantity  of  fibre  and  the  difficulty  of  se¬ 
parating  it,  and  the  fact  that  to  produce  a  really  fine 
fibre,  the  richest  possible  soil  is  required. 

Other  Journals  and  Magazines  in  Club 
with  the  American  Agriculturist  at 
materially  reduced  rates.  See  page  483. 

Mocking-Bird  Food.— “A.  W.  C.,”  Fall  River, 
Mass.  Mocking-birds  are  difficult  to  keep,  but,  with  care 
in  feeding,  the  obstacles  may  be  overcome.  For  a  steady 
diet,  use  corn-meal  and  milk  (made  up  twice  a  day  to  in¬ 
sure  its  sweetness),  with  a  little  chopped,  hard-boiled 
egg  mixed  with  it,  and  some  mashed  potato  occasionally. 
Chopped  beef,  flies,  and  spiders,  should  also  be  fed  them, 
or  if  turned  loose  in  the  room,  they  will  catch  insects 
for  themselves.  Cherries  and  berries,  especially  Poke- 
berries,  in  their  season,  are  much  relished  by  the  birds, 
and  are  a  necessity  to  insure  health.  Regularity  in  feed¬ 
ing,  aud  care,  and  cleanliness,  are  essential  to  success. 


Mixed  Corn. — “  S.,”  Genyo,  West  Va.,  having  corn 
with  both  white  and  yellow  kernels  on  the  same  ears, 
inquires  about  planting  this  mixed  seed,  as  these  ears 
seem  more  solid  than  those  bearing  kernels  of  only  one 
color.  We  do  not  believe  in  mongrels  of  any  kind, 
and  doubt  if  the  mixed  ears  have  any  advantage  in 
the  way  of  solidity  that  may  not  be  found  in  some 
established  variety.  Evenness  in  ripening  is  often  im¬ 
portant  in  the  corn  crop,  and  the  two  sorts  in  these 
ears  may  mature  together  or  not.  A  field  planted  with 
this  seed  would  have  some  stalks  bearing  all  yellow  and 
others  all  white  ears,  while  many  would  be  more  or  less 
half  and  half.  If  there  was  a  week’s  difference  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  a  part  of  the  crop  would  be  cut  up  too  soon  or  too 
late.  Besides,  there  is  a  chance  of  loss  from  imperfect 
fertilization — a  matter  we  have  not  space  to  discuss  here. 
We  favor  attempts  to  improve  Indian  corn,  but  planting 
mixed  seed  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  good  result. 

The  Illinois  Horticultural  Society.— The 

23d  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  on 
Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  and  continue  for  four  days.  The 
programme  is  full  and  attractive,  and  rail-roads  and  hotels 
reduce  their  fares.  Mr.  O.  B.  Galusha  is  Secretary,  and 
we  would  give  him  due  prominence  and  thanks  as  just 
one  Secretary  who  sends  us  the  notice  of  a  meeting  in 
time  for  us  to  publish  it.  Re-elect  Mr.  Galusha. 

Covered  Milk-Fail.— The  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  of 
New  York,  exhibit  a  milk-pail  which  excludes  all  dust 
and  dirt  from  the  milk.  As  shown  in  the  engraving,  its 
cover  is  somewhat  hollowed,  to  make  it  strong,  and  is 
used  as  a  seat  for  the  milker.  The  funnel  projects  under 
the  cow,  and  occupies  a  convenient  position  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  milk  :  it  is  connected  with  the  pail  by  a  heavy 
rubber  tube,  so  that  if  kicked  by  the  cow,  no  damage  is 
done;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  funnel  is  a  wire-gauze 
strainer  which  prevents  any  impurities  getting  into  the 
pail.  The  result,  with  proper  care  otherwise,  is  clean 
milk;  no  danger  of  loss  by  the  cow’s  putting  her  foot 
into  the  pail  or  kicking  it  over,  and  greater  convenience 


to  the  milker  than  the  ordinary  pail  affords.  This  pail 
makes  some  amends  for  even  a  careless  milker;  but  a 
lazy  or  slovenly  man  need  not  think  that  it  will  remedy 
the  result  of  his  sloth  or  carelessness,  or  give  better  milk. 

Concrete  Floors  for  Cow  Stakles.— “  A.  G. 

W.,”  Navarino,  N.  Y.  Concrete  floors  are  “  a  good  thing 
for  cow  stables,  where  part  of  them  are  to  be  stanchioned, 
and  part  kept  in  box-stalls,”  or  otherwise ;  but  such 


floors  especially  require  the  use  of  absorbents,  as  flue 
earth,  muck,  or  plaster,  etc.  The  stanchions  and  parti¬ 
tions  are  fastened  down  by  bedding  them  in  the  fresh 
concrete,  or  by  drilling  holes  in  it  when  dry.  Gutters 
are  easily  made  in  the  concrete,  by  laying  down  a 
“form”  of  the  desired  width  and  depth,  and  “pud¬ 
dling  ”  about  it.  A  good  concrete  may  be  made  of  1  part 
cement,  1  part  lime,  6  parts  sand,  and  4  to  6  parts  of  small 
pebbles.  “  An  inexperienced  man,”  who  is  handy  with 
tools,  knows  how  to  make  mortar,  and  has  sufficient 
judgment,  can  lay  such  a  floor.  The  surface  is  made 
smooth  by  levelling,  pounding  with  a  maul,  and  finishing 
off  with  a  mason's  trowel  or  other  smoothing  instrument. 

Ratio  of  Corn-Stalks  to  Grain.— “B.  S.  N.,” 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  relative  proportions  of  corn¬ 
stalks  to  the  grain  depends  on  the  soil,  manure,  variety, 
cultivation,  and  season,  either  one  of  which  may  modify 
the  ratio— a  tall,  rank-growing  variety  has  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  stalks  than  a  small-stalked,  mar.y- 
eared  sort.  Rich,  nitrogenous  manure  develops  more 
stalks  than  grain;  a  wet  season  more;  good  cultivation 
reduces  it,  and  poor  soil  and  poor  manuring  give  an  un¬ 
due  proportion  of  stalk.  We  quote  from  several  ex¬ 
periments,  which  show  the  range  of  the  proportions : 


Acres. 

Grain  per  Acre. 

Stalks  per  Acre. 

Lbs.  Stalks  t<y 

1  Bush.  Grain. 

16 

75  bush. 

6,000  lbs. 

80 

8 

120 

9,640  “ 

80  % 

— 

82 

8,240  “ 

100K 

343-10“ 

5,122  “ 

149 

*  The  average  yield  in  Massachusetts,  taken  several  years 

ago  ;  the  yield  is  larger  now. 


The  above  figures  are  all  of  northern  corn;  probably 
the  western  and  southern  varieties  would  show  differ¬ 
ent  proportions,  though  no  more  regular.  Other  esti¬ 
mates  allow  1  i  to  tons  for  a  50  bushel  per  acre  crop. 
The  variety  of  seed  and  the  treatment,  which  produce 
the  smallest  amount  of  straw  for  a'  given  amount  of 
grain,  is  the  most  desirable.  Thoroughly  dry  corn-stalks 
can  be  baled  the  same  as  hay  and  straw,  and  not  heat. 

Bronze  Turkeys.— “J.  H.  S.”  Logan,  Ind„ 
Bronze  turkeys  are  the  result  of  a  cross  of  the  wild  tur¬ 
key  upon  the  black ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  only 
the  wild  race  domesticated.  They  are  much  larger  than 
the  common  black  variety,  the  male  birds  often  weigh¬ 
ing  30  or  40  pounds,  sometimes  more,  when  fully  grown. 

Feai'l  Millet  in  Canada. — A.  Coindet  writes 
that  he  procured  of  Win.  II.  Carson  (125  Chambers  St., 
N.  Y.,)  the  seed  of  Pearl  Millet,  and  sowed  it  in  a  yard 
in  Montreal.  The  soil  was  not  manured,  and  the  yard 
had  the  sun  for  only  about  two  hours  in  the  day.  He 
sowed  May  20th,  and  on  July  15th,  it  being  five  feet  high, 
he  cut  it ;  he  cut  again  on  Sept.  15th,  the  bight  being  six 
feet,  and  again  on  Oct.  1st,  when  the  stalks  were  nine 
feet  in  bight.  Mr.  Coindet  states  that  both  his  horses 
and  cows  were  very  fond  of  the  millet,  green  or  dry, 

“  Stock  Breeding, »»  by  Manly  Miles,  M.  D.,  late 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This 
work  comes  to  hand  just  as  our  last  pages  are  closing, 
and  we  can  barely  announce  it,  much  less  review  it.  A 
long  acquaintance  with  the  author  and  his  enthusiasm 
in  this  specialty,  his  scientific  thoroughness  and  con¬ 
scientious  accuracy,  allow  us  to  say  that,  whatever  is 
stated  in  the  work  as  fact,  may  be  relied  upon ;  and  what¬ 
ever  is  given  as  opinion,  is  sure  to  be  honestly  entertain¬ 
ed.  Sent  from  this  office  at  the  Publishers’  price,  $1.50.. 

Basket  Items  continued  on  page  481. 


letter  From  South  Australia. 


The  editor  of  the  “  Australian  Star,”  Adelaide,  South- 
Australia,in  an  interesting  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  writes  :  “  In  your  July  issue,  you  re¬ 
mark,  ‘  The  Australian  farmer  can  by  no  means  rejoice 
over  his  American  brother  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  may 
congratulate  himself,  that  he  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  worst 
sufferer,  from  small  wheat  crops.’— It  is  true  that  our  av¬ 
erage  yield  is  small,  for  in  1875-6  it  was  ll57/ioo  bushels, 
in  1S76-7,  524/100,  and  only  about  7%  bushels  last  season, 
but  our  farmers  are  far  from  poor.  A  man  can  purchase 
1000  acres  in  South  Australia  at  $5  per  acre  with  nine  (9) 
years  credit.  He  has  to  deposit  ten  per  cent  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money,  which  sum  is  regarded  as  interest  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  3  years.  With  the  aid  of  a  South  Australian 
invention  called  a  Ridley  reaper,  which  takes  off  the  ears 
and  leaves  the  straw  standing,  his  wheat  will  not  cost 
him  $6  peracre.  The  farmer  can,  therefore,  count  as  clear 
profit  the  value  of  every  bushel  in  excess  of  5  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Late  frosts  and  red  rust  spoilt  the  last  harvest,, 
and  many  farmers  were  obliged  to  cut  their  wheat  for 
hay,  while  others,  hoping  to  reap  ten  bushels  to  the  acre, 
found  the  ears  only  half  filled.  The  highest  yield  was  35- 
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bushels  per  acre,  the  lowest  was  not  worth  securing. 
South  Australia  has  secured  the  Grand  Prize  at  Paris,  for 
wheat,  and  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wheat- 
producing  countries  on  the  globe;  we  never  had  such 
good  prospects  of  a  large  yield  as  we  have  now.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  late  frosts  or  red  rust  may  again  blight 
our  hopes.  Should  your  readers  require  any  further  in¬ 
formation  on  wheat-growing  in  South  Australia,  you  have 
only  to  ask  for  it  and  it  shall  be  furnished.” 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Here,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  we  find  our  humbug 
budget  quite  as  large  as,  if 
not  larger  than,  it  was  at 
the  beginning,  and  we  na¬ 
turally  ask  ourselves  if  our 
work  in  this  department  has 
been  productive  of  any 
good.  We  do  not  regard  the 
enlarged  correspondence 
in  this  line  as  indicating 
that  fraud  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  or  more  successful 
than  heretofore.  It  only 
shows  that  our  influence  is 
extending,  and  as  our  ex¬ 
posures  become  more  wide¬ 
ly  known,  we  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  by  those 
who  have  received  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  swindlers,  and 
those  who,  having  been 
duped,  wish  to  warn  others.  Had  we  not  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  our  labors  have  been  productive  of 
good,  we  should  not,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  continue 
these  exposures.  We  do  not  find  room  to  publish  the 
many  letters  of  thanks  and  appreciation  of  our  labors 
that  constantly  come  to  us;  indeed,  we  seldom  make  a 
journey  of  any  considerable  length  without  being  per¬ 
sonally  thanked  by  persons  for  our  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Some  swindles  appear  to  have  a  short  run.  and  are 
heard  of  no  more;  others  are  persistent  and  perennial, 
and  continue,  if  not  the  same  in  form,  the  same  in  na¬ 
ture,  year  after  year.  We  write  no  valedictories  to  our 
readers,  as  we  assume  that  our  present  friends  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  bring  some  others  with  them;  but  the  end 
of  the  year  is  a  fitting  time  for  calling  attention  to 
those  leading  forms  of  fraud  that  now  prevail.  Firstly, 

THE  FRAUDS  UPON  FARMERS, 

which  are  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  as  the  majority  of  the  victims,  ashamed  of  having 
been  duped,  “grin  and  bear”  the  loss  in  silence.  Those 
who  operate  among  farmers  have  a  shrewd  knowledge  of 
human — we  may  say,  farmer— nature.  They  know  that 
farmers,  who  generally  work  so  hard  for  what  they  earn, 
will  look  with  favor  upon  a  scheme  which  will  allow 
them  to  make  money  both  honorably  and  easily.  Be¬ 
sides  this  they  know  that  farmers,  being  generally  hon¬ 
est  themselves,  are  unsuspicious  of  others,  and  may  be 
caught  by  methods  that  would  not  succeed  with  shop¬ 
keepers  and  others  who  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
some  crookedness.  We  have  often  printed  the  injunction. 


FARMERS,  BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN, 

and  have  wondered  if  there  were  no  easy  method  of 
keeping  it  always  before  them.  If  our  humbug  column 
could  so  impress  its  importance,  that  every  farmer,  or 
other  reader,  would  always,  and  habitually  and  carefully, 
read  and  understand  whatever  they  put  their  names  to, 
we  should  feel  that  our  year’s  work  had  been  attended 
with  most  useful  results.  Here  is  one  of  the  simplest— 
and  we  regret  to  say,  commonest -instances.  Scene— a 
farm-house  in  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  glib-tongued  chap 
comes  in  with  a  Patent  Rest  for  a  wagon  pole  or  tongue 
—no  rest,  patent  or  other,  for  the  waggin'  tongues  of 
these  chaps— he  convinces  farmer  that  this  is  something 
every  other  farmer  must  have -in  fact,  can’t  live  with¬ 
out;  they  have  only  to  be  known,  to  “  sell  like  hot 
cakes,”  at  $5  each;  and  as  he,  with  the  glib-tongue,  must 
leave  by  next  train,  he  will  appoint  farmer  agent  for  the 
sale.  Fanner  does  not  know  that  he  has  made  the  same 
offer  at  the  last  house,  and  will  do  the  same  at  the  next. 
He  thinks  that  the  offer,  half  the  amount,  $2.50,  on  each 
one  sold,  is  liberal  for  his  share,  and  consents  to  become 
the  agent.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the 
matter,  farmer  will  please  write  down  his  address,  in  bis 
book,  so  that  the  goods  may  come  all  right.  A  proper 
enough  request,  and  the  farmer  writes  his  name  very 
plainly.  Days,  a  week,  two  weeks  passed,  but  no  wagon- 
pole  things  came.  But  something  else  came.  Neighbor 
Blank,  who  lives  up  the  road,  called  to  see  if  it  was  con¬ 
venient  for  the  farmer  to  pay  that  little  note.  “Note  1  ” 
He  owed  no  note  to  any  man  living.  Neighbor  B. 
showed  a  note  for  $15,  on  demand,  which,  having  the 
money  doing  nothing,  he  had  bought  at  a  slight  shave  of 


the  wagon-pole  man.  Queen’s  Co.  farmer  could  not  deny 
the  signature.  In  merely  giving  his  address,  he  had 
signed  a  note  which  was  all  in  legal  form.  When  we  hear 
of  such  cases  every  month,  is  not  our  warning  needed  ? 
A  similar  case  occurred  in  CalhouD  Co.,  Mich.,  but  here 

THE  FARMER  OUTWITTED  THE  ROGUE. 

We  wish  we  had  space  for  the  wife’s  letter  just  as 
written,  but  it  is  too  long.  Wife  is  a  careful  reader  of  the 
Am.  Agriculturist,  especially  the  Humbug  columns.  Hus¬ 
band  was  disposed  to  make  light  of  this,  and  boasted  that 
he  couldn’t  be  caught  siguinga  paper  that  he  didn’t  know 
all  about.  Stump-puller  man  came  along,  induced  farmer 
to  become  agent,  offering  large  profits.  Farmer  told  his 
wife  that  he  had  signed  an  agreement  to  become  agent. 
Wife  asked  if  he  had  read  the  paper.  “No,  he  had  not 
his  glasses  with  him.” — Wife  told  him  that  he  had  proba¬ 
bly  committed  himself,  and  so  alarmed  him  that  he 
went  off  to  the  neighboring  town,  found  stump-puller 
chap,  declined  being  an  agent,  and  stump-puller  man  pre¬ 
tended  to  cross  off  his  name  with  much  flourish.  In  a 
week  two  chaps  drive  up  to  the  farmer’s  house,  inform 
him  that  there  are  25  stump-pullers  at  the  depot  to  take 
away  and  pay  freight  on,  and  that  they  would  collect  pay 
for  one  ordered  for  his  own  use.  Farmer  denied  sending 
for  them— chap,  to  prove  that  he  did,  takes  out  a  paper 
with  a  triumphant — “  you  won’t  deny  yourown  signature, 
will  you?”  Farmer  would  examine  his  signature  more 
closely,  gets  hold  of  the  paper,  crushes  it  in  his  hand,  and 
tells  them  he  would  keep  it.  Chaps  threaten  penitenti¬ 
aries,  state  prison  and  search  warrants,  but  farmer  holds 
on  to  the  paper.  Chaps  call  in  the  wife,  asking  her  to 
reason  with  the  husband— wife  tells  him  if  he  has  the 
paper  to  keep  it.  She  told  the  chaps  that  she  reads  the 
American  Agriculturist,  which  they  didn’t  seem  to  like, 
and  gave  them  a  piece  of  her  mind  on  swindling  in  gen¬ 
eral.  They  propose  various  compromises,  but  all  are  re¬ 
fused,  and  they  at  last  depart  with  many  threats.  The 
wife  writes  that  she  thinks  that  a  man  who  will  sign  a 
paper  without  reading  it  should  be  punished  a  little,  for 
she  found  that  he  had  signed  an  agreement  that  would 
have  ruined  them  to  comply  with....  Inquiries  about 

THE  SEMINOLE  GOLD  MINING  CO. 
continue  to  come.  A  sufficient  answer  to  all  these  is 
found  in  our  “Editorial  Correspondence”  on  page  458. 
Certainly  that  should  satisfy  the  most  credulous.  We 
learn  that  this  swindle  is  taking  considerable  money 
from  some  of  the  Western  towns  in  one  dollar  shares.  In 
one  flourishing  town  in  Illinois  a  lady  acted  as  agent  for 
their  sale.  One  correspondent  sends  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  an  officer  of  this  “  hole  in  the  ground  company,”  in 
which  lie  speaks  of  our  remarks  as  “  idle  and  malicious.” 
We  wonder  how  he  likes  those  of  the  “  Laramie  Senti¬ 
nel,”  quoted  on  the  page  referred  to — that  “does  the 
thing  up  brown."  One  correspondent  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
writes  that  he  owns  thirty-one  shares,  but  does  “not 
know  for  certain  if  they  are  honest  or  not.”  Why  should 
there  be  such  a  fascination  about  a  gold  mine  as  to  in¬ 
duce  persons  to  invest  in  it  blindly  ?  . .  .The 

“IS  THIS  YOUR  SIGNATURE?” 

letters  of  Clark  &  Co.,  who  “  adjust  claims,”  continue 
to  come.  It  is  funny  that  the  amount  of  “  Mining  Stock  ” 
is  always  an  even  $500.  Of  course  these  remarkable 
adjusters  that  adjust  things,  have  a  way  of  getting  hold 
of  genuine  signatures,  and  this  puzzles  the  writers  there¬ 
of.  We  suggest  that  those  who  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  how 
Clark  &  Co.  got  possession  of  their  signature,  consider 
whether  they  have  had,  in  the  past,  any  correspondence 
with  any  “patent  agency”  in  this  city _ It  ps  with  re¬ 

gret  that  we  announce  that 

THAT  COUSIN  IS  NOT  YET  FOUND. 

This  time  it  is  H.  P.  Jones  &  Co.  who  are  in  the  lost 
cousin  business— though  how  a  Co.  can  have  a  cousin,  we 
can’t  understand.  It  is  an  old  dodge,  but  may  be  new  to 
some.  “Jones  &  Co.  ”  use  the  singular  pronoun  ;  his 
letters  inform  people  that.  “  In  looking  over  your  State 
Directory,  your  name  attracted  my  attention” — “Jones 
&  Co.”  reads  directories — and  very  interesting  they  are  ; 
though  the  story  is  not  altogethercontinuous.  “  A  cousin 
of  mine  (me  being  J.  &  Co.),  bearing  the  same  name  as 
yours,  after  the  war,  left  his  regiment,  and  we  have  not 
heard  from  him  since."— Poor  Jonesey*  Co.  1  *  *  *  “If 
you  are  my  cousin”  (“you  will  not  have  a  strawberry 
mark  on  your  left  arm  ” — does  he  say  ? — not  a  bit,  no 
sentiment  about  J.  &  Co.,  he  means  biz ;  he  continues  :) 
“  I  can  do  you  a  favor  and  you  can  help  me  ” — “  Jones  *fc 
Co”  is  the  agent  of  a  lottery — circular  enclosed — J.  & 
Co.  will  enclose  coz.  a  ticket  good  for  any  one  of  the 
drawings — we  haven’t  the  least  doubt  it  is  just  as  “  good  ” 
for  one  as  for  another — “  with  this  understanding,  that  I 
will  arrange  it  so  that  you  will  draw  a  large  prize,  (who 
says  that  lotteries  are  not  honorably  conducted  games  of 
chance  1 )  i  f  yon  will  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  tickets.  *  * 
If  you  accept  *  *  *  I  will  arrange  it  so  that  you  will 
draw  the  prize  in  next  week’s  drawing.”  Then  our  long 
lost  “  cousin  ”  gets,  in  a  few  days,  a  circular  from  W.  P. 
McCall,  notifying  him  that  his  ticket  “has  drawn  an 
assorted  lot  of  gold  jewelry  (45  pieces),  valued  at  $160  ’’ — 


of  course  coz.  has  only  to  send  and  get  his  45  pieces— not 
quite.  “  The  percentage  due  for  packing,  shipping,  eic. 
(especially  ‘  etc.’),  is  $13.50.”  Who  would  be  cousin 
to  “  H.  P.  Jones  &  Co.  1  ”  He  is  a  very  numerous  cousin, 
he  lives  in  ever  so  many  States  ;  Jones  &  Co.  can  arrange 
his  ticket,  but  he  can’t  get  his  stuff  clear  of  that  percen¬ 
tage.  H.  P.,  don’t  you  think  that  there  is  a  gossamer  thin¬ 
ness  about  this  "  cousin  ”  business  ? 

“THE  QUEER”  OR  COUNTERFEIT  MONEY 
humbug,  is,  with  the  exception  of  lotteries  and  quack 
medicines,  the  most  venerable  of  all  the  swindles.  It  was 
sufficiently  noticed  last  month.  A  recent  feature  is  the 
circular  of  A.  C.  Chapman — and  a  very  pretty  signature 
you  make,  A.  C. — who  don’t  have  any  of  “a  certain  queer 
class  of  money  ”  himself,  but  he  knows  a  chap — man 
who  has  some  prime,  “on  the  most  liberal  terms.” 

LOTTERIES  OF  ALL  SORTS 

are  among  the  perennial  nuisances,  and  come  in  so  many 
forms  that  we  have  no  space  to  specify  them — those  only 
who  let  them  entirely  alone  are  safe  from  the  more 
fraudulent  forms.  These  lottery  chaps  show  skill  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  “Commercial  Gazette”  is  an  innocent¬ 
looking  paper.  Its  outside  pages  have  some  talk 
about  angels,  and  a  quotation  from  the  “  Christian 
Union,”  all  as  “  sugar-coating,”  for  the  two  inside  pages 
are  broad-side  lottery  advertisements.  Yet  these  things, 
in  spite  of  law,  and  the  vigilance  of  post-office  officials, 
go  wherever  the  mail  reaches,  especially  the  Far  West. 

THE  SECRET  SERVICE  NONSENSE 

and  other  Cincinnati  schemes  seem  to  lie  very  quiet. 
Whether  that  wonderful  corps  of  detectives  is  full,  or 
these  don’t  subscribe  to  the  “  Gazette,”  or  whatever  the 
cause,  it  seems  to  have  subsided.  What,  too,  have  become 
of  those  distinguished  lamp  people,  and  that  remarkable 
“Art”  distribution.  It  must  be  very  dull  in  Cincinnati. 
Of  course  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  forms  of 
humbuggery,  must  include 

QUACK  DOCTORS  AND  THEIR  MEDICINES, 

which  are  more  numerous  than  any  other.  We  have  not 
space  to  enumerate  or  specify.  Our  advice  to  every  one 
and  all  the  time  is,  take  no  secret  remedy  whatever;  do 
not  give  it  to  the  members  of  yoar  family  ;  do  not  treat 
your  domestic  animals  with  any  secret  compound,  and 
finally,  have  sufficient  respect  for  our  good  Mother  Earth, 
and  do  not  desecrate  her,  by  dosing  her  with  secret  fer¬ 
tilizers  . .  We  would  say  to  those  who  have  been  invei¬ 
gled  by  promises  of  profit,  to  undertake  the  sale  of 
quack  medicines— no  matter  whether  several  “Barks.” 
Bitters,  Pills  or  Plasters;  whatever  contract  you  have 
made,  the  law  will  no  doubt  hold  you  to  no  matter  how 
worthless  the  stuff  may  be.  Get  out  of  the  scrape  as  you 
can,  for  you  may  be  sure  that  one  who  will  work  upon 
the  fears  of  the  sick,  and  hold  out  false  hopes  to  those 
already  beyond  hope,  in  their  lying  circulars,  will  have 
no  mercy  on  a  well  man.  Do  not  write  to  us,  for  we 
cannot  help  you.  A  bargain  is  a  bargain.  At  the  same 
time  don’t  mind  threats.  Isn’t  one  of  these  quacks  who 
assumes  the  Friends’  language,  and  thee’s  and  thou’s, 
sweetly  in  his  quack  pamphlets,  just  threatening  a  little 
more  than  he  can  back  up.  The  barks  of  some  dogs 
are  worse  than  their  bites.  We  did  not  intend  to  specify 
any  quack,  but  here  is  one  too  good  to  pass  unnoticed.  So 

MAKE  ROOM  FOR  SAGENDORPH 

and  his  battery  1  S.  is  “  offering  to  the  public  Batteries 
which  are  made  of  newly  discovered  metals."  He  need 
not  add  that  they  produce  “  results  not  less  startling  than 
salutory"— for  his  mere  announcement  is  “startling” 
"  newly  discovered  metals  1”  there  must  be  at  least  two 
of  them — and  don’t  yon  kuow.Sagendoi  ph,  that  one  “  new¬ 
ly  discovered  metal”  is  all  that  the  greatest  chemist  in  the 
world  would  ask  as  his  passport  to  undying  fame  1  But 
here  are  metals:  Sag.  we  congratulate  you.  Your  bat¬ 
tery  which  is  “constantly  though  imperceptibly  impreg¬ 
nating  the  Nerves  and-  Blood  with  new  Electric  life  ”  is  a 
battery  that  beats  the  telephone,  microphone,  phono¬ 
graph  or  any  other  phone  or  graph  ever  invented. 


Farming  East— Farming  West- 
Farming  South. 


A  capital  joke,  upon  himself,  is  doubtless  re¬ 
membered  by  many  readers,  of  an  editor  starting 
an  agricultural  paper  in  a  Western  Capital  town. 
In  his  first  number,  with  21  octavo  pages  of  reading 
matter,  he  used  two  of  them  in  urging  people  not  to 
go  East,  hut  to  take  a  home  paper,  “adapted  to  their 
own  wants.”  The  joke  was,  that  of  the  other  19 
pages,  16  of  them  were  filled  with  matter  prepared 
for  and  first  published  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
though  less  than  half  of  the  articles  were  credited. 
They  were  scissored  from  places  where  their  pater¬ 
nity  was  omitted.  This  is  an  illustration  of  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  uttered  to  help  out  somebody’s 
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personal  ends.  There  are  a  few  special  points  of 
difference  in  the  modes  of  tillage  and  harvesting, 
and  in  the  crops  grown  in  different  sections  of  the 
country ;  but  the  foundation  principles  of  success¬ 
ful  crop-grouting ,  feeding ,  and  marketing,  are  the  same 
everywhere.  So  are  those  of  the  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  that  now  enter  so  much  into  the  operations 
of  profitable  soil  culture.  We  will  not  stop  to 
illustrate  here.  This  Journal  has  for  twenty  years 
circulated  very  largely  all  over  the  Western  States, 
and  largely  at  the  South,  and  the  testimony  to  its 
utility  has  been  constant  and  great,  though  we 
have  always  ignored  special  attention  to  locality. 
(The  largest  circulation  in  proportion  to  population 
has  usually  been  between  Ohio  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.)  But  there  are  some  reasons,  just  now, 
for  our  giving  increased  attention  to  the  peculiar 
features  of  Western  and  Southern  agriculture. 
First ,  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  in  the  older  States  is  leading  hundreds  of 
thousands,  or  millions  indeed,  to  look  to  the  broad, 
unoccupied  lands  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  as  inviting  fields  of  labor,  and  future  homes. 
We  will  try  to  aid  them  in  their  desire  for  more 
specific  information. — Second,  the  demand,  greatly 
on  the  increase,  for  meats,  to  be  taken,  alive  or 
dressed,  to  Europe,  makes  the  grazing  and  fatten¬ 
ing  of  good  stock  at  the  West,  as  well  as  the  East, 
especially  at  the  West,  and  probably  at  the  South, 
a  subject  of  much  importance  now.  Thirdly,  it  is 
our  province  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are  at 
the  West,  and  who  think  they  need  special  and  pe 
culiar  information  particularly  adapted  to  their 
work.  This  we  shall  look  to.  The  truth  is,  our 
great  American  field  is  one  in  interest,  and  it  will 
be  our  greatest  pleasure  to  aid  in  developing  every 
part  of  every  section  to  the  highest  point  possible. 

We  invite  suggestions,  queries,  and  information 
from  all  points,  West  and  South,  as  well  as  East. 
Special  editors  or  contributors  residing  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities  will  look  after  the  special  needs 
and  information  required  in  each  section. 


“To  Do  Good  and  Make  Money.” 

Eight  and  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  was  in 
the  Tale  Laboratory,  with  Silliman,  Norton,  S.  W. 
Johnson,  Brewer,  Weld,  Willet,  Safford,  Shepherd, 
and  other  now  distinguished  men — all  wrestling  with 
practical  chemistry,  trying  to  find  out  what  it  could 
do,  and  what  it  could  not  do,  for  the  improvement  of 
soil  culture.  What  it  could  not  do,  for  there  were 
wonderful  hopes  indulged  then,  by  true,  earnest, 
scisntific  men  like  Liebig,  and  more  wonderful 
claims  put  forth  by  those  who  had  a  mere  smatter¬ 
ing  of  chemistry,  especially  those  who  had  an  ax  to 
grind  in  the  making  and  selling  of  fertilizers ....  One 
morning,  a  man  came  in  to  sell  an  Almanac,  a  good 
one,  the  title-page  of  which  read  :  “  Beckwith’s 
Almanac,”  “ Published  To  Do  Good  and  Make 
Money."  That  motto  left  upon  the  writer  a  strong 
impression.  What  higher  motive  for  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  activity  ?  He  is  a  public  benefactor,  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,  is  a  trite  old  adage,  but  it  is  a  true 
one.  All  those  who  are  laboring  to  this  end,  are 
doing  a  good  work.  Every  man  who  helps  get  up 
and  carry  on  agricultural  societies,  chibs  and  fairs, 
for  disseminating  information,  is  helping  increase 
thebladesof  grass  and  the  ears  of  corn.-  Everyitem 
of  knowledge  gleaned  from  meeting  with  others, 
from  conversation,  or  from  reading,  gives  a  man 
new  thoughts,  and  helps  make  his  work  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  Every  man  will  be  doing  a  good  work 
who,  this  winter,  helps  diffuse  information  among 
his  neighbors,  by  aiding  in  organizing  farmers’  con¬ 
versational  clubs,  in  circulating  useful  books  and 
papers,  etc.  A  few  good  books  on  farming,  and  Jour¬ 
nals  coming  fresh  from  month  to  month,  if  circu¬ 
lated  in  any  neighborhood,  will  have  a  grand  influ¬ 
ence,  silent  though  it  may  seem  and  be,  in  develop¬ 
ing  thought,  dignifying  agriculture,  improving  prac¬ 
tice,  increasing  products,  and  there  will  be  a  reflex 
benefit  to  him  who  helps  in  extending  such  influ¬ 
ences.  He  will  thus  be  “  doing  good,  and  making 
money." — Our  Publishers  offer  premiums,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  money,  to  those  who  help  increase  the  num¬ 


ber  of  reading,  thinking,  cultivators.  Those  who 
work  for  these,  will  have  a  three-fold  reward. 


International  Dairy  Fair. 

The  importance  of  the  International  Dairy  Fair, 
to  be  opened  in  New  York  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  building,  3rd  Ave.  and  63rd  St.,  beginning 
Dec.  2,  should  attract  the  attention  of  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  dairy  matters.  If  the  exhibition  equals 
the  promise  of  the  preparations,  it  will  be  worthy 
of  the  name  it  has  taken,  be  a  credit  to  the  country, 
and  result  in  substantial  benefit  to  the  industry. 
Several  similar  fairs  have  been  held  in  Europe,  with 
marked  success.  As  competitors  for  European 
trade,  American  dairymen  can  not  afford  to  neg¬ 
lect  attending  this  exhibition,  and  learning  what 
they  can  of  improved  methods  and  apparatus. 
The  committees  in  charge  comprise  many  of  the 
leading  dairymen,  and  the  prizes  offered  are  liberal 
enough  to  call  out  many  exhibitors.  The  entries 
are  numerous  and  important,  many  being  from  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  classes  include  8  of  butter,  4 
of  cheese,  and  one  of  implements.  The  sum  of 
$500  is  also  offered  in  premiums  for  dairy  cows,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  prominent  breeds  in  use  in  this 
country.  Altogether  it  is  an  occasion  that  should 
call  out  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese  producers  in 
full  force  ;  and  even  if  the  fair  should  be  a  failure, 
a  result  we  do  not  anticipate,  it  will  teach  us  how 
to  organize  one  on  a  better,  more  successful  basis. 


Editorial  Correspondence  From  the 
Far  West. 

The  Seminole  G-old  and  Silver  Mining:  Co. 

The  comments  of  the  September  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  upon  “  The  Seminole  Gold  and  Silver  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,”  are  greatly  relished  in  Rawlins,  Wyoming 
Ter.,  where  the  so-called  “mines”  are  located.  The 
talk  on  the  cars  and  elsewhere,  is  to  the  effect  that 
certain  parties  dug  a  hole  in  tlie  ground,  some  forty 
miles  from  here,  sufficiently  deep  to  conform  to  the 
territorial  mining  law  ;  they  then  organized  a  stock 
company,  and  have  since  been  selling  the  stock  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  in  large  and  small 
lots  ;  furthermore,  that  the  whole  head  and  front 
of  the  Company  is  one  J.  M.  Pattee,  who  formerly 
ran  a  lottery  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  afterwards  at 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  at  which  latter  place  his  circu¬ 
lars  were  excluded  from  the  mails,  thus  causing 
a  cessation  of  his  business.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  there  can  be  no  mistak¬ 
ing  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  which  we  find  in  the  “Laramie  Sentinel”  of 
late  date,  an  influential  journal,  originally  induc¬ 
ed  to  speak  favorably  of  the  enterprise  :  “  A  Swin¬ 
dle. — We  are  frequently  receiving  letters  asking 
for  information  about  the  Seminole  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  Mining  Company.  We  can’t  answer  these  let¬ 
ters — there  are  too  many  of  them.  But  we  will 
state  in  the  most  public  manner  possible,  that  the 
Seminole  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  J.  R. 
Brown,  President,  with  headquarters  at  Rawlins, 

W.  T.,  IS  A  PURE  FRAUD,  SWINDLE  AND  STEAL.  J. 

M.  Pattee,  of  lottery  fame,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Thebe  is  no  mine,  no  mill,  no  machinery  there, 
and  never  will  be,  and  every  man  who  purchases 
stock  in  it,  is  merely  contributing  to  a  lot  of  dishon¬ 
est  Dead  Beats,  who  are  making  their  living  by  gull¬ 
ing  the  public.  If  any  one  has  any  doubts  on  this 
score,  we  refer  them  to  the  Governor,  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming,  or  any  other  re¬ 
sponsible  party.” 

Big1  Mormon  Crops. 

Wheat  fields  were  frequently  pointed  out  to  us  in 
Northern  Utah,  which  had  yielded,  this  season, 
from  50  to  55  bushels  per  acre,  and  we  were  shown 
potatoes  of  the  “  Peerless  variety,”  raised  by  John 
Bowman  of  Uintah  Station,  Utah,  which  weighed 
from  two  pounds  to  two  and  one-half  pounds  each. 
The  crops  all  through  Utah,  particularly  in  the 
Cache  Valley,  have  been  large  this  year. 

Plenty  of  Game. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  far  Western 
States  and  Territories  have  taken  measures  to  pre¬ 


serve  the  game  from  the  forays  of  unfeeling  Nim- 
rods  who  mercilessly  slaughter  wild  animals  either 
for  the  love  of  killing,  or  to  be  able  to  boast  of  the 
number  of  their  victims.  As  the  result  of  these 
protective  measures,  there  is,  this  fall,  a  very  per¬ 
ceptible  increase  in  game,  especially  in  Wyoming 
and  Utah  Territories.  Employees  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  tell  us  that  they  never  before  saw 
so  many  antelope  on  the  plains,  while  back  in  the 
foot  hills  and  mountain  ranges,  elk  and  deer  are 
abundant.  In  riding,  during  the  month  of  October, 
from  Rock  Creek  to  Laramie,  antelope,  wolves, 
mountain  grouse,  sage  hens,  wild  geese,  ducks,  etc., 
were  to  be  seen  from  the  cars  almost  constantly. 
The  favorite  point  for  English  hunters  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  about  seven  hundred  miles  west  of  Oma¬ 
ha  Here  they  leave  the  railroad  track,  and  strike 
back  forty  miles  to  the  Sweet  Water  regions.  Hav¬ 
ing  procured  a  guide  and  spent  a  few  days  at  the 
hospitable  ranch  of  Mr.  Tim  Foley,  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  cattle  growers  in 
the  world,  they  push  on  to  the  Wind  River  country 
northward,  in  quest  of  the  larger  game  there  is  to 
be  found  in  that  region.  A  smAl  party  of  these 
English  gentlemen  returned  from  the  Wind  River 
country,  a  few  days  ago,  with  twenty-one  bear 
skins  and  the  heads  of  numerous  elk,  mountain 
sheep,  etc.,  which  they  were  conveying  to  England 
as  trophies  of  their  American  hunting  excursion. 

Irrigation,  in  Wyoming1  Territory. 

Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
area  in  Wyoming  Territory,  it  has  been  computed 
that  over  seventy  thousand  square  miles  are  adapt¬ 
ed  for  grazing  purposes  only.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  much  more  land  may  be  brought  un¬ 
der  cultivation,  so  that  Wyoming  may  be  classed  in 
the  future  as  an  agricultural,  as  well  as  a  grazing 
country.  The  famous  plains  of  Laramie  contain 
nearly  three  million  acres  of  grazing  lands,  over 
which  are  now  scattered  fully  fifty  thousand  head 


of  stock.  Some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Laramie 
have  organized  themselves  into  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  and  raising  crops  on  that 
portion  of  the  plains  lying  north-west  of  the  city. 
The  name  of  the  association  is  the  “Pioneer  Irri¬ 
gating  Canal  Co.,”  and  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
work  are  Judge  J.  W.  Donnellan,  Rev.  D.  J.  Pearce, 
Baptist  Minister,  Rev.  H.  L.  Myrick,  the  Episcopal 
Minister,  and  E.  Ivinson,  Pres.  Wyoming  National 
Bank.  The  enterprise  is  not  undertaken  for  money¬ 
making  purposes,  but  has  its  origin  in  a  desire  to 
supply  the  city  with  farm  and  garden  products, 
which  are  now  brought  a  long  distance  by  rail  from 
the  States  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustra- 
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tion,  a  ditch  is  to  be  dug,  fifteen  feet  wide,  three 
feet  deep,  and  thirty  miles  long,  beginning  at  a 
point  on  the  Big  Laramie  River,  thirty  miles  south¬ 
west  of  the  city,  near  Sheep  Mountain,  and  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  same  river  at  a  point  a  short  distance 
north  of  Laramie. 

From  the  main  ditch,  secondary  ditches  are  to  be 
dug,  by  means  of  which  fully  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land  west  of  the  city,  lying  between  the 
river  and  the  main  ditch,  will  be  irrigated  and 
brought  under  cultivation.  At  present,  this  tract  is 
an  open  plain,  dotted  here  and  there  with  ranches 
and  droves  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  cost  of  this 
system  of  ditches  is  computed  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  The  engineer,  Mr.  F.  C.  Avery, 
who  has  superintended  similar  irrigation  enterprises 
in  Colorado,  is  sanguine  that  it  will  be  attended 
with  fully  as  successful  results,  notwithstanding 
the  plains  here  are  considerably  higher  than  in  Col¬ 
orado.  The  citizens  who  are  to  bear  the  expense  of 
this  ditching  system,  are  now  locating  whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  land  within  the  proposed  area,  under  what 
is  known  as  the  “  Desert  Act  or  Law.”  Anyone 
has  a  right,  under  this  Desert  law,  to  appropriate 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  desert  land  at  $1.25 
an  acre,  by  paying  25  cents  per  acre  cash,  and  an 
addititional  $1.00  per  acre  within  three  years’  time, 
upon  furnishing  proof  of  his  having  reclaimed  the 
land  by  irrigation.  Furthermore,  a  revenue  will 
accrue  to  those  who  supply  the  funds,  from  the  sale 
of  the  water  rights.  The  right  to  draw  water 
enough  to  irrigate  oue  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  is 
worth  considerably  move  than  the  original  cost  of 
the  land.  At  Fort  Collins,  in  Colorado,  this  right 
is  valued  at  from  $800  to  $1,000. 

This  particular  valley,  extending  from  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Bow  River  to  the  head  of  the  Laramie  Plains, 
and  being  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and 
fifty  miles  in  width,  is  specially  adapted  for  irriga- 
tiou  on  account  of  the  numerous  water  courses. 
The  Big  Laramie  winds  about  through  the  valley 
for  over  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  North  Platte 
River,  the  Medicine  Bow,  Rock  Creek,  Dutton 
Creek,  Little  Laramie  and  other  streams,  flow 
through  it.  Should  this  first  attempt  at  irrigation 
by  the  citizens  of  Laramie,  meet  with  the  predicted 
and  anticipated  success,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
peated  on  a  large  scale  all  over  the  plains. 

During  the  past  summer,  potatoes,  peas,  and 
other  vegetables  have  been  successfully  raised 
here,  in  the  gardens  of  Laramie  by  means  of  the 
irrigation  afforded  through  a  copious  spring  just 
east  of,  and  200  feet  higher  than,  the  city. 

Fish  Culture  in  the  Fax  West. 

There  is  no  industry  which  promises  more  liberal 
returns  upon  the  investment  than  the  propagation 
of  fish  in  the  far  Western  States  and  Territories, 
where  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  this  kind  of  food. 
An  enterprising  fish  breeder,  who  would  construct 
ponds  and  raise  superior  kinds  of  fish  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  either  Colorado,  Nebraska,  or  Wyoming, 
would  be  certain  to  realize  very  handsomely  on  his 
outlay.  The  prairie  regions  being  subject  to  sur¬ 
face  flowage  every  year,  ponds  should  be  con¬ 
structed  as  remote  as  possible  from  points  liable  to 
overflow.  In  building  them,  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  secure  the  cool  healthful  waters  from  the 
mountain  streams.  The  nearer  such  ponds  are 
to  the  foothills  or  mountain  slopes,  the  better. 

With  the  exception  of  mountain  trout  and  some 
other  fish,  the  supply  in  the  far  West  is  brought 
from  the  lakes  and  other  remote  points.  Such  fish 
are  naturally  expensive  and  not  always  so  fresh 
and  wholesome  as  might  be  desired.  From  in¬ 
quiries  made  on  the  ground,  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  demand  here  for  fresh  fish,  in  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  which  lies  a  fortune  for  enterprising  fish  cul- 
turists.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  beef,  the 
demand  for  fish  as  a  change  of  diet  is  very  general. 

Kansas — Recent  Immigration. 

Kansas  is  smiling  with  prosperity,  and  her  peo¬ 
ple  are  cheerful  and  happy  over  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  In  travelling  through  the  entire 
State,  visiting  the  agricultural  centres,  the  cities, 
villages,  and  other  points  of  interest,  I  have  heard 
but  one  expression  of  opinion,  viz.  :  that  hard  times 
are  over  and  prosperous  times  have  come  again. 


The  immigration  into  the  State  for  the  year  I 
compute  at  one  hundred  and  five  thousand,  basing 
my  figures  upon  conversations  I  have  held  with  the 
leading  authorities,  including  the  Governor,  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  various  Rail¬ 
way  Land  Commissioners.  While  portions  have 
been  distributed  through  the  eastern  counties, 
the  great  bulk  of  this  immigration  has  pushed  on 
to  the  central  and  western  counties,  following  the 
railway  routes  across  the  State.  The  sales  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  the 
ten  months  ending  with  October,  were  208,626  acres, 
as  compared  with  57,439  acres  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year.  The  sales  of  the  Kansas  and 
Pacific  for  the  ten  months  were  182,000  acres,  and 
the  estimated  sales  for  November  were  20,000.  In 
addition,  there  are  the  very  large  amounts  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands  sold,  preempted,  etc.,  of  which  no 
official  aggregate  data  have  yet  been  made  up. 

Prior  to  1871  there  were  no  settlements  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  west  of  Topeka.  During  the  years  that 
have  intervened  since  then,  one  hundred  thousand 
people  have  moved  into  the  region  beyond  upon  the 
lands  tributary  to  the  Kansas  Valley,  as  far  as  Fort 
Dodge.  This  population  is  scattered  over  an  area 
of  two  hundred  miles  in  length, and  an  average  width 
of  seventy-five  miles.  It  lies  about  37  miles  each 
side  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Road. 
The  immigration  is  likewise  following  westward 
with  similar  rapidity  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  and 
Pacific  Road.  Saline  County,  for  example,  which 
ten  years  ago  was  roamed  over  by  the  buffalo,  this 
year  produces  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat. 
Ellsworth,  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Salina,  which, 
in  1868,  was  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  In¬ 
dian,  has  this  year  raised  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Changes  in  the  Climate.— The  Crops. 

The  rapid  climatic  changes  are  converting  barren 
into  good  arable  land,  and  it  is  now  thought  that  in 
five  years’  time,  good  crops  can  be  produced  at  Fort 
Wallace,  235  miles  west  of  Salina,  where  the  coun¬ 
try  is  now  seemingly  a  desert  waste.  The  long, 
blue-joint,  or  prairie  grass,  is  moving  westward  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  annually  in  advance  of  the 
population.  It  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  serves  to  protect  the  soil  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  after  a  rain  storm,  answers  as  a  mulch, 
in  preventing  the  ground  from  becoming  hard  and 
dry.  On  one  section  of  land  in  Elk  County,  where 
eight  plows  were  “  disabled  ”  in  endeavors  to 
break  up  the  ground  a  few  years  ago,  good  crops 
are  now  being  raised.  Although  the  rainfall  has 
not  increased  so  much  as  has  been  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  it  has  increased  very  materially.  Rain,  fall¬ 
ing  upon  broken  ground,  remains  much  longer  than 
when  falling  on  hard,  dry  soil,  so  that  the  extreme 
dryness  experienced  ten  years  ago,  is  not  now  felt 
in  Kansas.  Should  Western  Kansas  and  Eastern 
Colorado,  included  in  what  has  hitherto  been 
known  as  the  Great  American  Desert,  be  ultimately 
brought  under  cultivation,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
matter  of  general  interest,  as  indicating  what  cli¬ 
matic  changes  man  can  accomplish  in  a  sterile  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  counties  express 
considerable  dissatisfaction  because  the  people 
coming  into  the  State,  push  on  beyond  them.  They 
claim  that  the  impression  among  them  that  their 
counties  are  burdened  down  with  bonded  and 
other  debts,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  ;  further¬ 
more,  that  just  as  good  lands  can  be  purchased  in 
the  eastern  counties  at  as  cheap,  or  almost  as 
cheap  rates,  as  can  be  had  in  the  middle  and  wes¬ 
tern  counties  hundreds  of  miles  further  west. 
Governor  Anthony  and  other  prominent  men  in  the 
State,  interested  in  its  welfare,  have  stated  to  me 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  do  not  sympathize  with 
any  “  philanthropic  ”  or  other  movements  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  for  transferring  a  depen¬ 
dent  population  to  Kansas,  where  there  is  room 
only  for  those  who  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  crops  of  Kansas  have  generally  shown  a 
fine  average  yield.  The  wheat  crop  has  been  the 
largest  ever  raised  in  the  State.  The  oats  have  been 
good,  and  potatoes  very  good.  Corn  was  affected 
by  the  dry  weather.  A  large  crop  of  broom  corn 
has  been  raised  this  season.  The  following  tables 
indicate  the  quantity  of  Kansas  cereals  as  compared 


with  last  year.  The  figures  for  1877  are  official, 
as  likewise  are  those  for  this  year  (1878),  furnish¬ 
ed  me  by  the  Hon.  Alfred  Gray,  Secretary  of  the 
8 ‘ate  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose  well  known  thor¬ 
oughness  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  accuracy. 


Kansas  Crops. 

1877. 

1878. 

Wheat . 

14,316,705  Bush. 
103,497,831  “ 

12,768,488  “ 

2,525,054  «• 

1,875,323  “ 

32,315.358  Bush. 
89,324.971  “ 

17.411.473  “ 

2,722,008  “ 

1.562,793  “ 

Corn . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

These  returns  of  the  crops  for  this  year,  are 
based  upon  the  monthly  reports  which  the  county 
officials  are  required  by  law  to  make  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  authorities  of  the  State.  A  portion  of  this 
correspondence,  describing  the  great  Texas  Cattle 
Drive,  is  given  on  page  450  of  this  number. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XLVII. 

Fish  as  Food  for  Animals. 

“  The  cattle  at  Provincetown  feed  upon  fish  with  ap¬ 
parently  as  good  relish  as  upon  the  best  kinds  of  fodder. 
...  .We  have  seen  the  cows  at  that  place  toldly  enter  the 
surf,  in  pursuit  of  the  offal  thrown  from  the  fish-boats 
on  the  shore,  and  ....  masticate  and  swallow  every  part 
but  the  hardest  bones.  A  Provincetown  cow  will  dis¬ 
sect  (he  head  of  a  cod  with  wonderful  celerity.  She 
places  one  foot  upon  a  part  of  it,  and  with  her  teeth  tears 
off  the  skin  and  gristly  parts,  and  in  a  few  moments 
nothing  is  left  but  the  bones. . .  .It  is  said  that  somecows 

there . will,  when  grain  and  fish  are  placed  before 

them, ....  eat  the  whole  of  the  fish  before  they  will  touch 
the  grain.” Barnstable  (Mass.)  Journal ,  Feb.  7,  1833. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  fish  to  6tock 
in  the  East,  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  regular  practice 
in  northern  Norway,  where  dried  codfish  are  used 
to  piece  out  the  stock  of  hay  that  does  not  suffice 
for  the  long  winter.  In  1856  Prof.  Stoeckhardt,  of 
Saxony,  received  a  sample  of  Norwegian  fisli- 
guano,  which  he  fed  to  a  half-year-old  pig  “  which 
did  exceptionally  well  on  this  northern  food.” 

Experience  of  Farmers  in  Maine. 

The  same  practice  prevails  on  our  Atlantic  coast, 
particularly  in  Maine.  The  Maine  Agricultural  re¬ 
ports  refer  frequently  to  this  use  of  fish-pomace, 
or  fish-scrap,  the  material  which,  when  dried  and 
ground,  makes  fish-guano.  Mr.  W.  D.  Dana  says  : 

“  Fish  pomace,  or  the  residuum  of  herring  after  the  oil 
is  pressed  out,  is  greedily  eaten  by  sheep,  swine,  and 
fowl;  and  probably  pogy  [Menhaden]  chum  would  be 
eaten  as  well.  Smoked  alewives  and  frost  fish  also  fur¬ 
nish  a  food  palatable  to  cattle.  Sheep  thrive  well,  get  fat 
and  yield  heavier  fleeces  when  fed  on  this  pomace  than 
when  fed  on  anything  else  produced  in  this  section  of 
the  State.  Careful  and  observing  farmers  who  have  fed 
it,  assert  that  it  is  of  equal  value  with  good  hay.  ton  per 
ton,  and  that  its  value  for  manure  is  in  no  degree  dimin- 
'ished  by  passing  it  through  the  living  mill,  and  thus  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  a  much  more  convenient  state  for  applying. 
If  it  could  be  sufficiently  dried,  without  other  sub¬ 
stances,  to  prevent  putrefaction,  it  would  form  a  valua¬ 
ble  article  of  cattle  feed  in  regions  from  which  it  is  now 
excluded  by  the  expense  of  transportation  and  its  own 
odoriferous  nature.” 

Mr.  M.  L.  Wilder  says  of  his  experience  in  the  use  of 
scrap  as  a  food  for  sheep :  “  I  believe  fish  offal  to  be  not 
only  cheaper,  but  much  superior  to  any  other  kind  of 
provender  X  have  ever  used  for  this  purpose.  I  keep 
about  one  hundred  sheep,  and  have  fed  fish  offal  to  them 
for  the  past  ten  years.  The  offal  is  made  from  herring 
caught  in  weirs,  salted  the  same  as  for  smoking,  cooked, 
and  the  otl  pressed  out,  leaving  a  pomace  for  which  the 
sheep  are  more  eager  than  for  grain.  For  the  last  three 
winters  I  have  kept  my  sheep  on  threshed  straw, with  one- 
half  pound  of  dried  fish-pomace  per  day  to  each  sheep, 
or  one  pound  of  green  (as  it  shrinks  one-half  in  dry¬ 
ing),  and  they  came  out  in  the  spring  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  when  fed  on  good  English  hay  with  corn.  I 
consider  the  dry  pomace  worth  as  much  as  corn,  pound 
for  pound.  When  I  have  had  enough  to  give  them  one- 
half  pound  per  day,  I  have  found  that  the  weight  of  the 
fleece  was  increased  one-quarter,  and  not  only  that,  but 
also  the  carcass  in  a  like  proportion ;  the  weight  of  the 
fleeces  per  head  averaging  from  five  to  seven  pounds.” 

Why  Fish  are  Nutritious. 

Fish  and  fish  refuse  consist  essentially  of  flesh, 
oil  or  fat,  and  bone.  The  fleshy  portions,  which 
contain  nitrogen,  are  similar  in  composition  to  lean 
meat  and  to  the  albuminoids — gluten,  fibrine,  etc. — 
of  plants.  The  fish  oils  or  fats,  too,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  hay,  corn,  oil-cake  and  other 
vegetable  foods.  The  bone  contains  albuminoid 
matter;  “gristle”  is  quite  digestible  and  nutri- 
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tious,  a:  '1  phosphate  of  lime,  which,  though  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  needs  for  food,  does  no  harm. 
The  albuminoids  and  oil  are  especially  valuable  in 
fish,  because  (1)  they  are  more  easily  digested  than 
in  most  vegetable  foods ;  (2)  they  supply  in  con¬ 
centrated  forms  just  what  poor  foods,  such  as 
straw,  corn-stalks,  and  marsh  and  late-cut  upland 
hay,  lack.  These  latter  are  inferior  to  early-cut  hay 
or  grass,  not  merely  that  they  contain  less  nutritive 
materials,  but  especially  because  they  have  not 
enough  albuminoids  and  fats.  Hence  the  utility 
of  feeding  oil-cake  and  cotton-seed  meal  with  poor 
hay,  corn-stalks,  and  straw.  Oil-cake  and  meal  were 
formerly  used  for  fertilizers,  until  farmers  found 
they  were  excellent  fodder,  and  that  what  wras  not 
made  into  flesh,  fat,  bone  and  milk  in  feeding,  was 
worth  more  for  manure,  because  in  more  available 
forms  than  before  it  had  been  pulverized  and  de¬ 
composed  in  passing  through  the  animal.  There  is. 
no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  done  with 
fish  refuse,  except  the  difficulty  of  making  it  pala¬ 
table,  and  this  obstacle  is  not  hard  to  overcome. 

Experiments  with  Fish  for  Fodder. 

The  earliest  accurate  experiments  on  fish  as  food 
for  animals  that  I  have  seen,  are  reported  by  Mr. 
Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  England,  in  1853.  Various 
foods,  including  bean,  maize,  and  barley  meals, 
and  dried  Newfoundland  codfish,  were  tested.  Mr. 
Lawes  says  :  “  In  the  two  series ....  where  we  ha ve  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  non-nitrogenous 
matter  consumed,  the  food  consisted,  in  a  large 
proportion,  of  the  highly  nitrogenous  codfish  ;  and 
in  both  of  these  cases  we  had  not  only  a  very  good 
proportion  of  increase  to  food  consumed,  but  the 
pigs  in  these  pens  were  very  fat  and  well  ripened, 
and  hence  a  large  proportion  of  their  increase 
would  be  real  dry  substance ....  This  result  is,  in 
itself,  interesting ;  and  it  may  perhaps  point  to  a 
comparatively  greater  efficiency  in  the  already  an- 
imalized  protein  compounds  [albuminoids]  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  codfish  than  in  those  derived,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  from  the  purely  vegetable  diets.”*' 

The  high  cost  of  grain  foods  in  Europe — farmers 
there  have  to  look  to  Russia,  India,  and  America 
for  their  supply  of  oil-cake, — has  led  the  German 
Experiment  Stations  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
value  of  animal  foods,  scraps,  dried  blood,  and  fish 
as  a  substitute.  Numerous  feeding  trials  have  been 
made  with  sheep  and  swine,  to  test  the  digestibility 
of  dried  flesh,  blood,  and  Norwegian  fish  guano, 
and  their  nutritive  value,  as  compared  with  vege¬ 
table  foods  such  as  pea-meal,  oat-meal,  and  pota¬ 
toes.  The  animals  were  fed  during  different  peri¬ 
ods  of  two  or  three  weeks  each,  with  different  foods 
and  mixtures,  and  careful  weighings  made  of  both 
food  and  excrements.  Each  series  occupied  several 
months,  and  was  made  with  an  amount  of  labor 
and  accuracy  that  would  be  simply  astonishing  to 
most  farmers  in  this  country.  Wolff  found  sheep 
to  digest  92  per  cent  of  the  albuminoids,  and  97  per 
cent  of  the  fats  of  JiesA-mea],  and  concluded,  with 
Wildt,  that  animal  albuminoids  and  fats  may  serve 
just  as  well  as  vegetable  for  fodder.  From  several 
trials  with  sheep,  Weiske  and  Kellner  conclude 
that  fish-guano  may  be  fed  with  profit.  At  first  the 
animals  did  not  relish  the  fish,  but  when  mixed  with 
oat-meal  they  accepted  and  soon  got  to  eating  it 
clear  very  greedily.  They  digested  90  per  cent  of 
the  albuminoids  and  76  per  cent  of  the  fats  of  the 
fish.  It  is  agreed  that  these  animal  foods  are  as 
nu  tri tious  as  the  most  concentrated  vegetable  food  s. 
A  large  number  of  farm  trials  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  bring  the  same  result.  An  accurate  experi¬ 
ment  by  Professor  Farrington,  of  the  Maine  State 
Agricultural  College,  leads  to  like  conclusions. 

On  the  whole  the  testimony  is  unanimous  as  to 
the  high  value  of  fish  guano  as  food  for  sheep  and 
swine.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
equally  good  for  neat  cattle,  particularly  young 
stock.  One  important  element  of  the  profit  from 
such  foods  is  the  manure.  The  transformation  of 
fish  by  birds  into  Peruvian  guano  makes  it  more 
soluble,  and  worth  more  for  manure.  Kellner  found 
that  the  same  is  true  when  fish  is  fed  to  sheep. 

To  make  meat-scrap,  dried  blood,  or  fish  most 
profitable  for  feeding,  the  first  point  is  to  get  a 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  1868. 


wholesome  product.  This  can  be  done  by  proper 
preparation.  Common  salt,  or,  perhaps,  better, 
German  potash  salts,  would  aid  to  this  end,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  manure.  The  next  point 
will  be  to  feed  them  with  poor  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks,  and  thus  save  the  better  hay  for  use 
where  it  is  most  needed.  By  such  economizing  of 
fish  wastes  millions  of  dollars  may  be  saved  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  W.  0.  Atwater. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown ,  Conn. 


How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  Sheep. 

In  buying  or  in  selecting  sheep  for  keeping  or 
fattening,  it  is  important  to  know  their  ages  ;  this 
can  be  easily  and  quite  accurately  determined  by 


Fig.  1. — 3  MONTHS. 

examination  of  the  teeth,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
of  getting  at  the  age  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Sheep,  like  cattle,  have  no  upper  front  teeth,  but 
the  gum  is  hardened  into  a  tough  pad.  The  lamb, 
at  birth,  shows  but  two  incisor  teeth,  often  none  ; 
but  in  about  25  days  the  full  set  of  8  “  milk  teeth  ” 
has  appeared,  and  at  3  months  the  “  dental  arch  ” 
(the  front  teeth)  is  full  and  round,  as  in  figure  1. 
Between  a  year  and  18  months  the  two  middle  milk 
teeth  are  replaced  by  broad  permanent  ones,  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  figure  2.  Towards  the  age  of  two  years, 


Fig.  3.-2  yeabs.  Fig.  4.-3  to  31  years. 

the  teeth  next  on  each  side  of  the  middle  drop  out 
and  their  place  is  taken  by  broad  teeth,  as  shown 
in  figure  3.  At  this  stage  the  jaw  shows  four  broad 
teeth  in  the  middle  and  two  narrow  ones  on  each 
side.  Figure  4  shows  very  nearly  how  the  teeth 
look  at  3  to  3>£  years  old,  there  being  two  more 
broad  teeth,  or  6  in  all.  Now  the  last  remaining 
milk  teeth  are  so  small 
as  to  be  hidden  behind 
the  broad  ones,  and 
scarcely  visible,  when 
looking  at  them  on  a 
level  and  in  front  (fig. 
5).  At  4  to  434  years 
Fig.  5. — front  view  of  these  last  milk  nippers 
figure  4.  are  rep]aced  by  the 

permanent  ones  (fig.  6) ;  but  not  until  5  years  or 
after  do  they  attain  full  size.  After  this  age  the 
teeth  gradually  wear  away,  and  at  nine  years  are 
much  worn,  as  in  figure  7. 

There  is  considerable  variation,  however,  in  the 
teeth,  according  to  breed  of  the  sheep  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  kept,  but  a  little  practice  will 
enable  one  to  estimate  their  ages  quite  accurately. 


Fig.  6. — 4  to  4i  years.  Fig.  7. — 9  years. 

An  illustrated  chart  has  recently  been  published, 
giving  the  ages  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  pig,  and 
dog,  that  is  of  great  value  to  farmers,  every  one  of 
whom  might  recover  its  cost  many  times  a  year  by 
its  use.  It  is  an  instructive,  attractive  and  valua¬ 
ble  chart  to  post  up  in  the  stable  or  office.* 

*  “  Chart  of  the  Age  of  the  Domestic  Animals.”  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price.  $1.80,  by  mail. 


More  Pleasant  Figures  to  Read. 

“We  owe  a  Thousand  Million  Dollars  to  foreign 
countries  for  money  borrowed  to  carry  on  the  war, 
to  build  railroads,  and  for  articles  imported  for  use 
and  consumption  here,”  was  the  statement  only 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  the  actual  amount  of 
indebtedness  was  even  greater.  At  least  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  had  to  be  sent  abroad  each  year,  to  pay 
the  interest  on  this  sum.  What  more  pleasant  read¬ 
ing,  than  to  learn  that,  while  supporting  ourselves, 
and  even  reducing  the  aggregate  of  home  indebt¬ 
edness,  individual,  municipal,  and  national,  our 
people  are  rapidly  wiping  out  this  foreign  debt  by 
economy  in  luxuries  and  in  the  expenses  of  living, 
etc.,  and  by  producing  more  and  more  to  send  to 
other  lands — by  increased  effort,  by  developing  the 
agricultural  resources  of  our  great  country,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence  in  giving  us  magnificent 
crops. ...  .In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  we  showed  that  during  the  year  ending  July  1st, 
our  country  exported  of  its  products  $261,744,579 
more  than  we  imported  ;  in  two  years,  an  excess  of 
$428,284,596;  and  in  five  years,  $057,218,405. 
In  our  October  number,  we  presented  the  figures 
showing  that  from  Aug.  1866,  to  Aug.  1878,  we  had 
reduced  our  National  interest  bearing  debt,  $571,- 
852,395  (or  from  $2,381,530,291,  to  $1,809,677,900), 
and  our  annual  interest  payment  in  the  same  time, 
from  $150,977,698  to  $95,1S1,007,  an  annual  saving 
of  nearly  $56,000,000  ;  and  our  annual  taxation  from 
$488,274,465,  to  $240,753,305,  or  more  than  half. 

The  good  work  still  goes  on  ;  our  former  figures 
were  made  up  to  June  30.  We  now  have  the  official 
statistics  to  Oct.  1st.  Exclusive  of  specie,  the  ex¬ 
ports  during  September  were  $57,924,808,  and  the 
imports  only  $37,399,541,  a  gain  during  the  month 
of  over  Twenty  Million  Dollars  ($20,525,267).  The 
total  exports  from  January  1st  to  October  1st,  1878, 
were  $533,729,118 ;  the  imports  during  the  same 
time,  were  only  $324,598,631,  a  gain  in  9  months  of 
$208,808,527.  At  the  same  time,  the  large 
products  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  are  being  re¬ 
tained  in  the  country,  by  so  much  not  only  increas¬ 
ing  our  solid  wealth,  but  adding  to  the  reserve  for 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  The  yield  of  the 
mines  for  our  last  fiscal  year  was  about  $94,000,000, 
or  $46,226,106  of  Gold, ‘and  $46,726,214  of  Silver. 
(About  $2,500,000  of  gold  and  $3,000,000  silver  are 
consumed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  total 
stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  July  1  was 
estimated  at  $332,443,947,  an  increase  of  about 
$90,000,000  during  the  year,  to  which  $26,000,000  was 
added  from  the  mines  from  July  1st  to  October  1st.) 

The  un-official  reports  show  that  the  gain  is  still 
going  on,  though  temporarily  lessened  a  little  in 
October  by  the  Scotch  Bank  failure  and  consequent 
financial  disturbances  in  Great  Britain,  which,  for 
the  time  being,  checked  orders  for  breadstuffs. 
The  business  is  reviving  again  now.  Great  Britain 
has  still  large  requirements  for  breadstuffs,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  small  supplies  to  come  from  Hungary, 
India,  and  Australia.  From  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  27, 
British  India  exported  only  1,193,706  bushels  of 
wheat  against  10,485,158  bushels  in  the  same  time 
last  year.  France  is  also  a  large  buyer  this  year, 
her  imports  of  wheat  during  September  alone  being 
2,339,520  bushels  this  year,  against  638,824  bushels 
last  year.— The  cotton  crop  is  the  largest  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  and  despite  the  retardation 
by  yellow  fever,  which  has  now  happily  disap¬ 
peared,  the  exports  in  ten  weeks  from  Sept.  1  were 
this  year  493,887  bales  against  341,751  bales  during 
the  same  period  in  1877. — 

Surely  there  is  a  hopeful  outlook  for  all  classes. 
While  very  high  prices  for  corn  and  wheat  can  not 
be  expected,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  there  will 
be  a  demand,  at  some  price,  for  all  the  immense  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  past  two  harvests,  so  that  the  country 
will  be  cleared,  and  a  demand  exist  for  the  next 
year’s  harvest.  Our  agricultural  readers  can  with 
hope  and  confidence  lay  out  their  plans  during  these 
leisure  winter  days  for  putting  in  a  good  area  of 
spring  crops.  Let  them  not  forget  that  the  best 
paying  crops  are  those  in  which  the  largest  yield  is 
obtained  from  the  smallest  area.  We  will  do  our 
share  in  showing  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished. 
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A  Nebraska  Stock  Farm. 

Our  associate,  who  is  now  iu  the  West,  thinking 
It  would  interest  farmers  elsewhere  to  see  how 
those  who  are  occupying  the  newer  States  arrange 
their  buildings  and  lay  out  their  farms,  selected  as  a 
typical  example,  the  stock  farm  of  T.  H.  Leavitt, 
Esq.,  at  Riverside,  Nebraska.  This  seemed  to  be 


home-bred,  though  all  of  choice  families  and  pure 
blood.  There  are  about  as  many  sheep,  Cotswolds, 
beautiful  animals  ;  and  about  250  head  of  cattle.  Of 
these,  upwards  of  50  head  are  Shorthorns  of  pure 
blood,  selected  with  care  from  noted  herds  in 
Canada  and  various  States,  from  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  to  Missouri  and  Colorado.  The 
noble  bull,  “7th  Baron  Morley,  No.  18,954”  (pure 
Princess),  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  herd. 


Building  material  is  here  somewhat  more  expensive 
than  at  the  East,  but  can  hardly  be  rated  high, 
while  labor  of  all  kinds  is  low.  Feed  for  6tock  is 
very  low ;  hay  at  §1.25  to  §2.50  per  ton  ;  corn,  15  @ 
20c.  per  bushel,  and  other  things  in  proportion ; 
while  the  products  of  the  dairy,  the  stable,  and  the 
pens,  command  very  nearly  eastern  prices.  The 
brief  narrative  of  this  farm  and  the  facts  we  have 
given,  may  serve  to  show  that  the  West  has  sub- 


so  beautifully  situated,  as  well  as  carefully  plan¬ 
ned,  that  he  sends  a  ground  plan  of  a  portion  of 
the  estate,  which  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  buildings,  yards,  etc.,  than 
would  the  general  view  alone.  This  view,  from 
sketches  and  photographs,  was  taken  from  a 
point  opposite  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
the  plan.  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of 
the  estate,  which  is  situated  three  miles  south¬ 
west  from  Lincoln. 

In  1865,  thirteen 
years  ago,  an  enter¬ 
prising  young  man 
from  Michigan  lor 
cated  on  this  spot. 

Within  a  range  of 
5  or  6  miles,  where 
now  there  is  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  well 
nigh  10,000,  about 
a  dozen  others 
had  made  similar 
claims  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Land.  At 
that  time,  a  baud 
of  Pawneelndians, 

300  strong,  were  en¬ 
camped  just  west 
of  them,  and  deer, 
antelope,  wolves 
and  other  large 
game  were  abun¬ 
dant.  Six  years 
3ater,  the  property 
passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer,  and 
the  present  pro¬ 
prietor  is  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts’  man ; 


and  several  of  the  females,  were  bred  iu  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  buildings  are  substantial  and 
commodious,  neat  and  attractive  in  style,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  and  fitted  with  every  convenience  for  the 
thorough,  economical,  and  profitable  prosecution  of 
the  stock  business.  The  product  of  the  dairy  for 
the  past  season  has  been  about  20,000  lbs.  of  cheese, 
of  quality  which  compares  favorably  with  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  best  eastern  factories.  The  region  is 


stantial  attractions  for  eastern  men  and  eastern 
capital,  no  less  than  that  the  East  and  West  have 
common  interests  which  are  worthy  of  more  con¬ 
sideration  thau  we  are  able  to  give  them  in  this  place. 


PLAN  OF  THE  BUILDINGS,  YARDS,  ETC.,  ON  THE  STOCK  FARM  OF  T.  H.  LEAVITT,  RIVERSIDE,  NEBRASKA. 

7he  principal  buildings  are  designated.  The  pens  in  the  piggery  open  into  small  yards,  which  communicate  with  the  larger 
yards  at  each  side.  In  front  of  the  barn  is  a  fountain,  siirrounded  by  a  fence  and  forming  a  circular  yard  for  calves. 

the  original  pioneer  owner  being  now  a  Government  well  settled,  highly  cultivated,  and  well  stocked. 

The  last  wolf  about  here  was  killed  in  1876. 

Prairie  Chickens,  Plover,  Quail,  Wild  Geese,  Ducks 
and  Brandt,  in  their  season,  are  still  abundant. 


officer  at  Washington.  The  farm  comprises  250  acres. 
The  stock,  aside  from  work  teams,  consists  of  about 
250  Berkshire  swine,  some  imported,  but  mostly 


Time  to  Select  Breeding  Stock  of  Poultry. 

— The  surest  way  to  get  good  healthy  chicks,  and 
the  best  eggs  for  setting,  is  to  select  the  breeding 
stock  early  in  the  season,  before  they  are  mature. 

A  flock  selected 
in  November,  and 
given  quarters 
where  they  can 
choose  the  house 
or  open  air  at  will, 
growing  up  to¬ 
gether  and  natur¬ 
ally  drifting  into 
productive  life,  arc 
always  found  to 
produce  the  best 
progeny,  being 
more  even  in  type 
and  color.  With 
such  timely  selec¬ 
tion,  and  care  in 
the  feeding  not  to 
let  the  stock  get 
too  fat,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  too 
poor  in  flesh,  are 
among  the  secrets 
in  securing  fine 
chickens.  The 
breeder  must  have 
perception  enough 
to  know  when  his 
fowls  are  over  or 
under  fed.  Old 
and  young  poultry 
together,  as  food  suf- 


should  not  be  cooped 
ficient  to  keep  the  young,  growing  pullets  in  a  lay¬ 
ing  condition,  would  so  fatten  the  old  ones  that 
they  would  lay  but  little  and  perhaps  not  at  alL 
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Among  the  Farmers— Mo.  35. 

BY  ONB  Or  TIIBM. 

At  the  Agricultural  Fairs. 

The  most  pleasant  fairs  are  those  at  which  there 
is  a  mixed  attendance  of  city  and  country  people. 
At  Elmira,  for  instance,  there  was  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  mechanics  and  6hop  people,  and  of 
young  folks,  to  whom  pigs  and  poultry,  sheep  and 
cattle,  mares  and  colts,  as  well  as  many  products 
and  implements  of  every-day  farm  life,  were  a 
genuine  curiosity.  It  was  still  more  so  at  Waverly, 
situated  as  it  is  within  a  few  minutes  ride  by  the 
cars  of  four  New  Jersey  cities,  and  but  half  an 
hour  away  from  New  York.  Here  city  folks  were 
by  far  in  the  majority,  and  it  was  very  funny  to  see 
how  “green”  sensible  people  may  sometimes  be 
about  things  with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  At 
the  Somerset  County  (N.  J.)  fair  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  so  far  outnumbered  city  folks,  that  the  latter 
were  lost  in  the  crowds  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
with  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  And  I  am  sure 
that  the  beaux  whose  talk  is  of  cattle,  received 
as  many  smiles  and  favors,  as  those  who  con¬ 
versed  about  the  picturesqueness  of  rural  scenes. 

Horse  Trotting. 

The  dignified  old  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  which 
will  not  make  use  of  the  attractions  of  a  trotting 
course,  and  regular  trotting  matches  to  “draw  a 
crowd.”  Everywhere  else  the  trotting  course  is 
the  principal  attraction.  I  do  not  like  it,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Societies  could  not  live  to  hold 
fairs  without  it ;  and  certainly  the  trotting  matches, 
as  conducted  by  many  of  the  Agricultural  Societies, 
have  little  that  is  low  and  immoral  about  them, 
while  thousands  of  people  are  drawn  together  who 
not  only  enjoy  the  day  and  one  another,  but  who 
see  and  learn  much  that  is  very  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Hundreds  never  have  time  or  inclination  to 
stand  or  sit  through  a  trotting  match,  with  its 
vexatious  delays,  disappointments  at  a  favorite’s 
failure  to  win,  and  enjoyment  of  victory.  Still,  a 
good  many  people  seem  to  enjoy  it.  Let  them — the 
horses  certainly  enjoy  it,  the  drivers  are  in  a  high 
state  of  pleasant  excitement,  while  the  judges  are 
the  only  ones  that  seem  not  to  have  a  good  time, 
and  even  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  sacrificing 
themselves  for  the  general  good.  The  money  that 
pays  the  premiums  and  salaries — if  salaries  be  paid 
— that  cares  for  the  grounds  and  erects  tents  and 
permanent  buildings,  all,  or  nearly  all,  comes  from 
the  people  who  assemble  to  see  the  trotting.  It  is 
a  great  deal  better  for  the  money  thus  to  come  into 
the  treasuries  of  Agrioultural  Societies,  than  to  swell 
the  profits  of  purely  racing  and  trotting  associations. 
[We  allow  our  Contributor  to  express  his  views, 
but  we  believe  these  horse-races,  sugar-coated  with 
the  name  of  agricultural  fairs,  are  wrong  in  principle 
and  tendency.  They  cultivate  an  unnatural  taste 
for  horse-racing  that  is  not  healthful.  That  they 
are  not  necessary,  is  demonstrated  by  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  always  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  held  in  this  country. — Eds.] 

How  to  Control  a  Fierce  Bull 
is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  should  be 
familiar  to  every  farmer’s  boy.  It  is  an  old  rule, 
never  to  trust  a  bull,  no  matter  how  gentle  he  may 
be.  We  have  to  trust  him  sometimes  ;  but  if  one 
has  the  least  suspicion  that  the  bull  has  a  notion 
“to  try  conclusions ”  with  his  keeper,  then  it  is 
rash  not  to  control  him  absolutely.  A  fine  Ayrshire 
bull  got  the  better  of  his  owner  and  his  groom  at 
the  New  England  fair,  and  was  shot.  1  learned  the 
story  from  his  owner:  how  that,  as  he  seemed 
quiet,  he  was  led  out  into  the  ring,  among  others, 
without  his  check  strap,  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  freedom  from  that  restraint  he  used  it  to  his 
groom’s  sorrow,  and  his  own  destruction. 

A  cheek  strap  for  a  bull  is  a  simple  strap  of  good 
leather,  fastening  by  a  snap  into  a  ring  in  the  bull’s 
nose,  passing  between  his  horns,  where  it  is  held  in 
place  by  a  strap  going  around  them,  and  back 
to  a  leathern  girth,  to  which  it  is  buckled.  The 
animal  is  led  and  handled  by  a  second  ring.  He 


can  not  get  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  unable  to  do  mischief,  and  perfectly  man¬ 
ageable.  I  have  had  occasion  a  few  times  to  lead  a 
bull  of  two  or  three  years  old  through  or  across  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  have  done  so  with  compara¬ 
tive  safety  by  putting  a  girth  about  the  body,  then 
attaching  a  stout  cord  like  a  clothes-line  to  one  or 
both  forefeet  at  the  pastern,  passing  it  under  the 


girth  and  letting  it  be  held  by  a  man  behind,  while 
another  lead  the  bull  by  a  stall.  So  long  as  a  bull 
thus  encumbered  goes  straight  forward,  he  can  be 
prevented  from  running  or  going  fast,  for  a  vigor¬ 
ous  pull  as  he  lifts  his  feet  will  bring  up  first  one 
foot  and  then  throw  the  animal  upon  his  knees. 
He  can,  however,  turn  upon  the  man  who  holds  the 
cords,  and  this  disarranges  things  for  a  while.  But 
the  check  strap  is  not  liable  to  any  such  objection. 
The  bull  soon  finds  out  that  he  is  powerless  to  do 
evil,  and  so  calms  down  and  behaves  himself. 
There  is  usually  plenty  of  space  in  the  hole  in  the 
septum  of  the  nose  to  insert  a  second  ring,  and  the 
two  rings  may  be  left  in  without  inconvenience  to 
the  animal.  It  is  represented  in  the  engraving. 

Apoplexy  in  Horses  Induced  by  Fright. 

A  horse  trader  came  through  the  village  last  week 
and  made  an  exchange  with  a  man  who  contracts 
to  dig  cellars  and  haul  stone,  etc.,  the  contractor 
taking  a  horse  on  trial  for  three  days,  and  agreeing 
to  pay  some  $85  to  boot.  The  horse  was  set  to 
work,  and  every  one  noticed  how  nervously  he 
started  at  the  word,  and  how  hard  he  pulled.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  fell  back  and  died.  It  was  a  clear  case  of 
apoplexy,  or  a  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the 
brain.  The  cause  was  a  mystery  until  some  one, 
wise  in  the  dark  doings  of  the  horse  traders,  ex¬ 
plained  it.  He  says  that  when  these  hase  fellows 
get  in  trade  a  dull,  nerveless,  lazy  horse,  they  cure 
him  for  the  time  being  by  taking  him  into  the 
woods  or  other  secluded  spot,  and  there  by  whipping 
and  yelling  at  him,  making  him  pull  as  if  his  life 
depended  upon  it,  followed  by  such  lashings  and 
beatings  as  puts  the  poor  animal  in  mortal  fear, 
they  prepare  him  for  sale,  and  warrant  him  for 
several  days,  or  leave  him  on  trial  for  three  days,  as 
in  this  case,  well  knowing  that  he  will  not  get  over 
his  scare  for  a  week.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  excitement  is  too  great,  and  the  poor  frightened 
animal  drops  dead,  and  is  freed  from  his  tormentors. 
This  extremely  nervous  condition  is  easily  ob¬ 
served,  and  should  always  deter  one  from  purchas¬ 
ing.  The  human  brute  guilty  of  such  practices 
should  be  watched,  and  if  evidence  can  be  obtained 
hand  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Bergh,to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Bergh  is  tender  towards  animals,  but  judicial¬ 
ly  hard-hearted  towards  their  tormentors.  The 
admirable  Society  of  which  he  is  the  head,  has 
done  much  to  make  the  lives  of  kind-hearted  peo¬ 
ple  comfortable.  Looking  back  a  few  years,  it  is 
easy  and  painful  to  remember  the  poor  hard-worked 
omnibus  and  car-liorses  of  New  York,  with  great 
galls  exposed  to  the  air,  flies,  and  rubbing  of  the 
harness ;  and  not  these  alone,  but  the  halt,  lame, 
and  sick  beasts  that  were  made  to  do  regular  work, 
sometimes  falling  under  their  burdens,  and  often 
dying  in  the  street  under  the  blows  of  their  drivers. 
How  things  are  changed  !  and  it  is  all  Mr.  Bergh’s 
doings ;  and  though  he  has  doubtless  erred  some¬ 
times,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  mercy  to  the  beasts. 


Talks  on  Farm  Crops.— Mo.  22. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Wattes  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,'’ 
“ Harris  on  the  Pig,"  etc. 

“  The  truth  is,  Deacon,  we  must  farm  better.  I 
have  no  heart  to  talk  about  farm  crops.  We  must 
talk  more  about  the  preparation  of  the  land, — about 
draining,  cultivation,  and  manure.  There  is  no¬ 
money  in  poor  farming.” 

“There  is  precious  little  money  in  any  kind  of 
farming,  now  a  days,”  replied  the  Deacon,  “  we 
had  a  good  wheat  crop  this  year,  but  we  can  get 
but  little  for  it.  Barley  brings  a  high  price,  and  so- 
will  potatoes,  but  what  of  it  ?  Many  farmers  did 
not  get  10  bushels  of  good  barley  per  acre,  or  50 
bushels  of  merchantable  potatoes.  High  prices  do 
not  help  those  who  have  nothing  to  sell.” 

“  It  is  the  old  story  ”  said  the  Doctor.  “Things 
that  are  easily  got,  are  worth  but  little.  Potatoes 
and  barley  bring  a  high  price  this  year,  because  a 
good  crop  could  not  be  obtained  only  on  land  in 
the  best  condition.  We  say  the  season  was  unfa¬ 
vorable.  The  Hessian  fly  hurt  the  barley,  and  the 
bugs  defoliated  the  potatoes.  And  yet  you  will 
find  on  adjoining  farms,  or  sometimes  in  the  same 
field,  a  good  crop  of  barley,  of  40  bushels  per  acre, 
and  near  by  a  crop  that  is  hardly  worth  thrashing  ; 
and  so  with  potatoes.  Now,  the  season  is  the  same, 
the  bugs  and  Hessian  fly  the  same.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  the  one  piece  of  land  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  and  enriched,  and  the  crop  sown  or 
planted  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  others  not ;  that 
is  all  the  difference.  And  it  is  not  wise  to  fold 
your  hands  and  say,  ‘we  had  a  bad  season.’  Bet¬ 
ter  say,  ‘  it  would  have  paid  me  well  if  I  had  spent 
a  little  more  time  and  labor  and  money ,  in  making 
the  land  dry,  clean,  mellow,  and  rich.’'  What  you 
want  is  more  faith  in  your  business.” 

“That  is  the  point  Doctor,”  continued  I,  “you 
have  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  Experience 
and  observation,  prove  that  the  only  farming  that 
pays  in  the  long  run,  is  good  farming.  I  have  a 
field  that  this  year  has  produced  850  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  per  acre.  And  on  either  side  of  it  is  land 
that  produced  less  than  50  bushels.” 

“  You  have  no  reason  to  complain,”  said  the 
Deacon,  “  you  have  the  best  crop  I  have  seen  this 
year,  and  at  a  dollar  per  bushel,  your  potatoes  will 
pay  you  better  than  any  other  crop  you  raised.” 

“If  I  had  farmed  better,  I  should  have  found  it 
decidedly  profitable.  My  good  crop  was  on  a  field 
that  is  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  which  I  ma¬ 
nured  this  spring.  And  the  extra  yield  of  potatoes 
will  pay  for  all  the  draining,  for  the  manure,  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  for  the  land  itself." 

“  You  want  to  prove,”  put  in  the  Deacon,  “that 
we  must  drain  our  laud  and  make  more  manure  or 
buy  artificials.  I  should  agree  with  you  if  it  was 
not  for  the  cheap,  rich  land  of  the  West.  Freights 
are  low,  and  it  would  seem  pretty  risky  business  to 
spend  more  money  in  draining  10  acres  of  land 
than  we  can  buy  50  acres  for  in  the  West ;  and  then 
every  year  spend  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre  for  arti¬ 
ficial  manure.  Better  ‘go  West,  young  man.’  ” 

“No  matter  where  you  go,”  I  replied,  “you  will 
find  that  this  principle  lies  at  the  basis  of  profitable 
agriculture.  You  must  get  good  crops— not  only 
in  favorable  seasons,  but  in  what  we  call  unfavora¬ 
ble  seasons.  We  must  farm  better.  We  recognize 
the  principle  in  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
We  do  not,  with  these,  trust  to  ‘nature.’  We  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  them  in  winter,  and  see  that  all  their 
wants  are  supplied  at  all  times.  We  must  do  the 
same  thing  for  our  crops.  I  have  a  private  letter 
from  Prof.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  in  which  he  says  :  ‘  Our  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
wonderful — surpassing  anything  I  have  ever  before 
seen.  This  afternoon  I  figured  up  the  yield  and 
cost  of  a  small  field  of  wheat.  The  yield  was  a 
fraction  over  41  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  cost,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  taxes  and  interest  on  investment,  3d 
cents  per  bushel.  Our  com  promises  equally  well. 
I  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  do  not  get  1,800 
bushels  from  85  acres.  But  prices  are  very  low  : 
wheat  00  cents,  com  18  cents,  and  oats  15  cents 
per  bushel,  and  hay  only  $8.50  to  $3.00  per  ton.’  ” 
“That  crop  of  wheat  in  Kansas,”  said  the  Dea- 
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con,  “  sold  for  $34.60  per  acre.  Here  it  would  have 
brought  $43,  to  say  nothing  of  the  straw.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  over  $19  per  acre.” 

“But  you  must  recollect,”  remarked  Charley, 
who  is  somewhat  inclined  to  go  West,  “  that  to 
raise  41  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  here,  we  must 
underdrain  and  have  our  land  very  clean  and  rich, 
and  then  not  get  such  a  crop  one  year  in  ten.” 

“  We  will  not,”  said  I,  “  discuss  this  question  of 
whether  farming  is  more  profitable  at  the  West 
than  at  the  East ;  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  No  matter  where  you  go,  there  is  little 
money  to  be  made  in  poor,  ordinary  farming.  Prof. 
Shelton  figures  out  a  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent 
on  his  wheat  crop.  But  how  is  it  with  the  farmer 
who  raises  only  30  bushels  per  acre  ?  Prol.  Shel¬ 
ton’s  crop  cost  $13.30  an  acre,  and  the  profit  is  $13.- 
30  an  acre.  If  the  crop  of  twenty  bushels  cost 
$10  per  acre,  the  profits  would  be  $3  per  acre.” 

“Yes,”  added  the  Doctor,  “judging  from  past 
experience,  in  a  year  or  two  we  should  have  an 
unfavorable  season,  and  wheat,  instead  of  selling 
for  60  cents  a  bushel  in  Kansas,  will  bring  $1.20.  In 
such  a  year,  Prof.  Shelton  may  get  only  30  bushels 
per  acre,  instead  of  41  bushels,  and  many  others  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  30  bushels  will  get  only  10  bushels. 
In  this  case,  the  profits  from  the  10  bushel  crop 
will  be  $3.00  per  acre,  and  from  the  30  bushel  crop 
$34  per  acre,  or  twelve  times  as  much. 


“And  so,”  said  the  Doctor,  “you  are  tired  of 
talking  about  farm  crops.  You  think  farmers  should 
bestow  more  thought  on  the  preparation  of  the 
land.  This  may  be  true,  but  still  it  is  well  to  think 
about  particular  crops  and  how  to  manage  them, 
and  what  varieties  to  sow  and  plant.  There  are 
more  good  farmers  in  the  world  than  many  of  us 
imagine ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  next  ten 
years  will  see  a  mighty  advance  all  along  the  line. 
Think  of  the  enormous  exportation  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  and  above  all,  of  the  exportation  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  Think  of  the  great  quantities  of 
artificial  manures  that  are  being  used ;  and  the 
farmer  who  uses  one  ton  this  year,  will  be  likely 
to  use  two  tons  next  year,  and  five  tons  the  year 
after.  This  will  enable  him  to  farm  better  and  raise 
and  fatten  more  stock.  He  will  keep  better  bred 
animals  and  feed  richer  food,  and  this  will  give  him 
more  and  richer  manure,  and  that  will  make  him  a 
richer  and  happier  man.  So  do  not  be  discouraged. 
1  agree  with  you  fully  that  we  must  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  draining  and  cleaning  and  enriching  the 
land  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  we  must  also  give  at¬ 
tention  to  improved  herds  of  animals  and  improved 
varieties  of  plants.  Without  this,  the  good  farmers 
who  improve  the  land  will  not  get  full  returns  for 
their  skill  and  enterprise  and  labor.” 

“  That  is  the  right  doctrine,”  said  the  Deacon  ; 
“  and  I  do  not  think  the  American  Agriadturist  re¬ 
ceives  sufficient  credit  for  the  care  it  exercises  in 
testing  and  recommending  new  varieties  of  farm 
crops.  I  place  great  reliance  on  its  judgment.  Its 
advocacy  of  the  ‘  Early  Rose  ’  potato,  alone,  has  put 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  fanners.  It 
was  the  American  Agriculturist  that  first  induced  me 
to  try  the  ‘  Peerless,’  and  though  many  have  con¬ 
demned  it,  I  feel  sure  that  this  variety  has  been  a 
very  profitable  one  in  many  sections.  Until  last 
year,  it  was  the  most  productive  and  profitable  kind 
I  raised.  The  Late  Rose  that  year  was  decidedly 
the  most  profitable.  But  this  year  the  ‘  Peerless  ’ 
again  comes  to  the  front.” 

“I  am  glad,”  said  the  Doctor,  “to  hear  the 
Deacon  say  so  much  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Much  more — very  much  more — could  be  said  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  its  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  new  varie¬ 
ties.  It  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  farmer,  fruit¬ 
grower,  and  florist  in  the  United  States,  or  for  that 
matter,  in  every  land  where  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  It  is  a  grand  and  noble  paper — fearless, 
outspoken,  and  eminently  trustworthy.  It  con¬ 
demns  the  bad  and  recommends  the  good.” 


“I  find  that  this  difference  in  different  years, 
which  the  Deacon  alludes  to,  is  true  of  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Last  year  ‘  Compton’s  Surprise  ’  did  not  do 
anything  like  as  well  as  it  has  this  year.  The  ‘  Snow¬ 


flake  ’  is  also  better  this  year  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  rotten  potato  in  the 
field  of  this  variety,  or  the  ‘  Early  Vermont,’  ‘Jones’ 
No.  4,’  and  ‘Genesee  Co.  King.’  ‘Compton’s  Sur¬ 
prise’  suffered  somewhat, and  ‘Brownell’s  Beauty’ 
still  more.  The  latter,  however,  were  very  large, 
and  yielded  well,  and  after  all  there  was  probably 
not  over  five  per  cent  of  diseased  potatoes.  They 
have  the  advantage,  too,  when  they  rot,  they  rot 
right  through  and  have  done  with  it !  ‘  Perfection  ’ 
yielded  wonderfully  well.  This  is  the  first  year 
we  raised  it,  and  have  not  yet  tested  its  quality. 
‘Jones’  No.  4’  we  have  raised  for  three  or  four 
years.  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  in  regard 
to  its  value.  This  year  it  has  done  remarkably  well 
for  such  a  poor  season.  It  produced  more  bushels 
per  acre  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  as  handsome 
as  the  ‘  Snowflake,’  and  much  more  productive,  but 
the  tubers  are  small.  One  of  my  men  says  that 
years  ago  we  had  a  variety  called  ‘  Thousand  in  a 
Hill,’  and  thia  reminds  him  of  it.  If  planting  it 
early  on  rich  land  would  increase  its  size,  it  would 
be  a  very  profitable  variety.” 

“  But  of  all  the  varieties  we  have  raised,”  said 
Charley,  “none  are  quite  equal  to  ‘Genesee  Co. 
King.’  There  is  not  a  man  on  the  farm  but  thinks 
it  decidedly  the  best  in  yield  and  quality.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  dig  them.  They  resemble  the  ‘White 
Peaehblow,’  but  yield  three  times  as  much.  They 
are  a  late  variety,  grow  vigorously,  and  the  bugs 
do  not  injure  them  half  as  much  as  they  do  the 
‘  Snowflake  ’  and  other  kinds  that  have  smaller 
vines.  We  ought  to  plant  all  of  them  next  year.” 

“  You  manured  part  of  your  land,  and  part  not ; 
did  the  potatoes  rot  more  on  the  manured  land  ?  ” 
asked  the  Doctor. 

“No,  not  in  the  least;  and  I  am  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  that  we  must  manure  our  land  for  potatoes — 
either  with  good,  rich,  well-rotted  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure,  or  with  artificial  fertilizers,  or  loth.  With 
both,  would  probably  be  the  better  plan.  I  would 
draw  out  the  manure  this  winter,  or  very  early  in 
the  spring,  and  spread  it  broadcast  on  the  land, 
and  plow  it  in.  The  longer  it  is  exposed  spread 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  better  I  should 
like  it.  Then  apply  some  good  artificial  manure  in 
the  ridge  or  hill.  We  must  give  up  the  notion  that 
manure  rots  potatoes.  Now  that  we  have  to  fight 
the  bugs,  we  must  plant  potatoes  on  our  best  and 
richest  land;  plant  the  be't  and  most  vigorous 
varieties,  and  take  good  care  of  them.  There  is 
much  money  in  potatoes,  if  we  can  only  raise  good 
crops  in  unfavorable  seasons  ;  and  this  we  can  do 
if  we  select  good  land,  manure  it  well,  plant  early, 
and  take  good  care  of  the  crop.” 


About  Agricultural  Fairs. 

The  writer  of  “  Among  the  Farmers  ”  apologizes 
for,  and  almost  falls  in  with,  those  who  think  that 
fairs  can  not  be  conducted  successfully  without  the 
usual  horse  trot.  Yet  he  quotes  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society  as  not  recognizing  their  neces¬ 
sity,  though  it  holds  one  of  the  most  successful 
fairs — in  all  that  constitutes  success  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  fair — held  in  the  country.  Another  example  is 
The  Orange  County  Fair. 

Until  this  year  the  Orange  County  (N.  Y.)  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  had  thought  trotting  to  be  the  thing 
to  draw  the  crowd  needed  to  pay  their  expenses. 
This  year,  however,  it  voted  to  hold  the  fair  at  a 
place  where  there  was  no  track,  and  trotting  had 
no  place  on  the  bills.  The  result  was,  larger  receipts 
than  in  several  previous  years,  and  a  more  success¬ 
ful  exhibition  in  every  respect.  This  fair  also  illus¬ 
trated  some  other  facts  in  regard  to  fair-grounds 
in  general.  As  no  trotting' was  to  be  held, a  long  track 
was  unnecessary.  A  field  of  35  acres  was  rented, 
which  was  bounded  only  by  a  low  stone  wall.  On 
one  part,  where  the  ground  was  smooth,  a  short 
track  was  staked  out  with  no  expense  for  grading, for 
showing  carriage  and  draft  horses,  colts  and  stall¬ 
ions,  and  saddle  and  walking  horses.  On  the  other 
portion,  tents  and  temporary  board  structures  suf¬ 
ficed  for  the  show  of  implements,  poultry,  fruits, 
and  field  products,  flowers  and  domestic  articles, 
and  pens  for  the  live-stock.  A  few  special  police 


around  the  borders  of  the  field  kept  out  intruders. 
This  was  ail.  The  Society  owns  no  expensive 
grounds  or  buildings,  and  so  has  no  debt  on  its 
shoulders  to  encumber  free  action.  The  small  field, 
which  the  no-trotting  allowed,  was  convenient  to 
the  highway,  and  so  compact  that  one  could  visit 
every  part  in  a  short  time  and  not  be  weary  and 
foot-sore  from  the  long  walks  so  often  necessary  on 
a  fair-ground  where  the  exhibit  must  cover  much 
6pace,  a3  a  sexton  scatters  a  small  congregation  in  a 
large  church,  to  give  an  appearance  of  fullness. 
The  rent  of  the  field,  and  the  expense  for  tents, 
and  police,  etc.,  were  less  than  the  interest  would 
be  on  the  cost  of  large  grounds  with  track,  build¬ 
ings,  and  high  board  fences.  The  grounds  being 
open  to  the  view  of  the  public  from  the  highway, 
wore  a  bright  and  inviting  look  that  must  have 
drawn  many  who  would  not  otherwise  have  attend¬ 
ed.  The  fair  was  such  a  success,  that  it  was  at 
once  voted  to  follow  the  same  course  next  year. 

A  New  Departure  in  Premiums. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  to  offer  small  premiums  of 
$1  to  $3  for  “  the  best  cow,”  “  the  best  three  sheep,’’ 
etc.,  of  each  of  several  breeds,  and  natives  or 
grades.  So  it  was  at  the  Orange  County  Fair,  until 
this  year  a  “  Friend  of  Agriculture  ”  offered  several 
special  premiums,  among  them  the  following :  “  For 
the  best  herd  of  5  Ayrshire  cows,  $10.00,”  and  the 
same  for  Dutch  or  Holsteins,  and  for  natives  or 
grades.  “For  the  best  flock  of  10  or  more  ewe 
sheep,  $10.00 ;  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to 
mutton  qualities  as  well  as  to  wool  bearing.”  “  For 
the  best  acre  of  wheat  harvested  the  present  year, 
$6.00  ;  competitors  to  exhibit  a  bushel  of  the  aver¬ 
age  product  of  the  field,  and  to  furnish  a  sworn 
statement  as  to  cost,  yield,  and  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.”  “For  the  best  collection  of  implements 
exhibited  and  kept  for  sale  by  any  dealar  within 
the  county,  $15.00;  second  ditto,  $10.00.”  The 
donor  argued  that  any  man  might  have  one  1st  prize 
cow  in  an  otherwise  poor  herd,  while  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  agriculture  to  encourage  the  keeping 
and  exhibition  of  good  herds.  For  sheep  the  same 
argument  holds ;  and  it  was  desired  to  create  the 
impression  that  mutton  production  is  as  important 
as  wool  in  sheep  husbandry.  The  amount  offered 
was  concentrated  in  a  few  things  which  were  of 
most  importance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  county, 
instead  of  dividing  the  money  among  an  endless 
number  of  comparative  trifles.  Milk  records  and 
pedigrees  were  asked  for  in  connection  with  the 
cows  exhibited,  on  the  ground  that  the  cow’s  his¬ 
tory  and  performances  were  as  important  as  her 
looks.  The  result  of  those  special  offers  was  the 
calling  out  of  156  cows — far  exceeding  the  usual 
number— and  about  60  sheep.  The  total  amount  of 
these  premiums  was  only  $90,  but  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  influential  in  what 
constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  exhibition. 

Many  believe  it  desirable  to  have  a  great  variety 
of  premiums,  so  as  to  eidist  and  interest  the  largest 
possible  number  of  persons,  and  to  encourage  small 
farmers.  Others  aim  for  ample  permanent  grounds 
and  buildings.  We  describe  this  particular  fair,  be¬ 
cause  it  presents  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  and 
may  be  worth}-  of  the  consideration  of  the  hundreds 
of  Societies  that  will  soon  be  making  plans  for  the 
next  campaign.  Of  course  modifications  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  particular  locality. 


What  Under  draining  Bid, 

One  of  my  neighbors  made  <fn  experiment  In 
underdraining  seven  years  ago,  with  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  which  are  worthy  of  record.  The  soil 
was  originally  good,  but  had  been  much  neglected 
for  many  years,  and  yielded  small  profit  under  the 
old  style  of  management.  The  lot  selected  for 
drainage  comprised  eleven  acres,  the  lowest  part  of 
it  a  swale,  sloping  to  the  north,  and  the  east  and 
west  sides  heavy  moist  land  that  yielded  weeds 
and  coarse  grasses.  It  was  estimated  to  be  wortlt 
not  over  five  dollars  an  acre  when  taken  in  hand. 
A  main  drain  of  six-inch  tile  was  put  through  this 
field,  four  feet  deep,  with  lateral  drains  of  two-inch 
tile,  twenty-five  feet  apart  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  The  whole  cost  was  about  $50  an  acre,  os 
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1650  for  the  eleven  acres.  This  included  every¬ 
thing — opening  ditches,  cartage,  tile,  laying  tile,  and 
superintendence.  As  the  fall  was  good,  there  was 
a  complete  drainage  of  the  lot,  the  water  passing 
off  into  the  ditch  in  an  adjoining  field.  These 
drains  were  put  down  seven  years  ago.  The  first 
year  after  the  drainage,  the  laud  was  plowed,  ma¬ 
nured  with  350  loads  of  stable  and  yard-manure, 
and  sowed  with  corn  for  fodder,  and  seeded  with 
timothy  in  the  fall.  The  crop  of  hay  the  first  year 
was  two  tons  to  the  acre.  Allowing  it  to  be  worth 
?10  a  ton  standing,  there  is  seven  per  cent  interest 
on  the  §55  invested  in  laud  and  drains,  and  some  re¬ 
turn  of  capital.  There  has  been  no  manure  applied 
to  the  land,  except  that  on  a  few  small  patches, 
where  the  seed  failed  to  catch,  there  was  one  appli¬ 
cation  of  liquid  manure.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  of  grass  until  this  year,  when  39  tons,  or 
3i  tons  to  the  acre,  were  taken 
from  the  field.  The  hay  was 
well  cured,  and  weighed  on 
platform  scales,  so  there  is  no 
guess-work  about  the  yield. 
With  the  same  estimate  for 
the  hay,  this  is  a  return  of  $35 
upon  the  original  cost  of  $55 
for  land  and  drainage.  As  there 
has  been  no  outlay  for  manure 
in  six  years,  with  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  productiveness,  it 
follows  that  the  drainage  has  been  gradually  improv 
ing  the  land.  A  layer  of  soil  and  subsoil  some  two 
feet  in  thickness, formerly  so  saturated  with  water  as 
to  be  useless,  is  now  penetrated  by  the  air,  by  the 
rams,  and  by  the  roots  of  grasses  in  search  of  their 
appropriate  food.  As  the  experiment  shows,  rich 
stores  of  plant  food  became  available  every  year,' 
and  with  proper  handling  may  prove  inexhaustible. 
In  such  a  heavy  growth  of  grass,  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  increase  of  roots,  and  the  sod  must 
be  growing  richer.  The  experiment  is  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  draining  of  swales.  Connecticut. 

[Our  correspondent  writes  that  the  aftermath  has 
not  been  cut  from  this  field,  or  the  meadow  grazed, 
since  the  drainage,  and  infers  that  this  has  con 
siderable  to  do  with  the  large  crops  obtained.  But 
he  wisely  adds  that  it  is  uncertain  how  much  of  the 
gain  is  due  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  soil 
from  drainage,  and  how  much  to  the  non-cutting 
of  the  aftermath.  We  have  in  mind  a  hill  farm 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. — TROUGH  FOR  WEANING  CARVES. 

that  cuts  250  tons  of  hay  per  year  from  only  80  acres 
in  grass.  Two  crops  are  removed  from  nearly  or 
quite  all  of  this  area,  aud  three  crops  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion.  The  owner  asserts  that  he  could 
not  obtain  so  much  from  a  single  cutting,  and  he 
had  to  begin,  cf  course,  with  one  crop.  In  the  ex¬ 
periment  described  above  by  “Connecticut,”  we 
declare  in  favor  of  the  drainage  as  being  the 
factor  which  gave  the  increase. — Editors.] 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Shoe  for  Interfering  Horses. — 1 “A  Subscriber” 
sends  a  sketch  (from  which  we  have  made  the  en¬ 
graving,  fig.  1)  of  a  shoe  which  he  has  devised  and 
tried  successfully  to  prevent  horses  from  interfer¬ 
ing.  It  is  made  twice  as  wide  and  heavy  on  the 
outside  as  on  the  inside.  To  equalize  the  wear,  the 
inner  and  lighter  portion  of  the  shoe  is  made  of  steel. 

A  Calf-feeding  Trough. — “B.  S.,”  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  sends  a  plan  of  an  old  device,  but  none 


the  less  valuable,  for  feeding  milk  to  calves,  and 
for  teaching  them  to  drink  milk  while  they  are  be¬ 
ing  weaned.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  trough  (fig.  2), 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  fastened  a  loop  of  leather 


Fig.  4. — TO  PROTECT  THE  EYES. 


■AN  OPEN  FEEDING  SHED. 

one  inch  wide  and  six  inches  long,  fl'he  calf  learns 
to  suck  at  this  piece  of  leather,  and  will  soon 
leave,  it  and  drink  the  milk.  Calves  three  days  old 
will  use  this  device.  It  is  worth  trying. 

An  Open  Shed  for  Feeding. — A  feeding  trough 
in  a  yard,  which  can  be  covered  to  keep  out  snow 
or  rain,  is  a  desirable  tiling,  and  many  devices  have 

been  contrived 
for  the  purpose, 
most  of  which  are 
too  costly.  We 
give  herewith  a 
method  of  con¬ 
structing  a  cov¬ 
ered  feeding 
trough,  whicli 
may  be  made  very 
cheaply  of  the 
rough  materials 
to  he  had  on  every 
farm.  A  suffici¬ 
ent  number  of 
stout  posts  are  set 
firmly  in  the 
ground,  extend¬ 
ing  about  10 
feet  above  the  surface.  They  should  be  about  6 
feet  apart  aud  in  a  straight  line,  and  a  plate  fastened 
to  their  tops.  A  pair  of  rafters  supported  by  braces, 
as  shown  in  figure  3,  is  fitted  to  each  post.  A  light 
roof  of  laths  is  laid,  and  covered  with  bark,  straw, 
corn-stalks,  or  coarse  hay.  Strips  are  fastened 
from  one  brace  to  another,  and  laths  or  split  poles 
nailed  to  Lhem,  about  6  inches  apart,  to  make  a 
feed-rack.  A  feed-trough  for  grain  or  roots  is 
built  upon  each  side.  For  sheep,  the  shed  and  rack 
may  be  made  only  8  feet  high  at  the  peak,  and  the 
eaves  4feet  from  the  ground, — giving  better  shelter. 

A  Shade  for  Horses’  Eyes.— The  most  frequent 
cause  of  weak  eyes  in  horses  is  a  badly  arranged 
stable.  Foul  gases  irritate  and  inflame  the  tender 
membranes  of  the  eye  and  head,  and  horses  brought 
from  dark  stables  into  bright  sun-light,  or  on  to 
glittering  snow,  are  dazzled  and  blinded.  The  ex¬ 
isting  weakness  or  irritation  is  intensified,  and  the 
poor  animal  suffers  unsuspected  torments.  The 
remedy  is  to  purify  the  stable  aud  give  it  sufficient 
light,  shaded  by  blinds,  from  before  and  behind  the 
horse,  or  from 


both  sides,  avoid¬ 
ing  a  light  from 
only  the  front, 
rear,  or  one  side 
light.  A  shade 
for  weak  or  in¬ 
flamed  eyes  may 
be  constructed 
by  fastening 
wires  to  the  bri¬ 
dle  and  covering 
it  with  oiled 
cloth  in  the  man¬ 
ner  represented 
at  figure  4.  Thus 
a  soft,  subdued  light  reaches  the  eyes,  while  the 
horse  can  still  see  the  ground  immediately  be¬ 
fore  him.  It  will  be  a  timely  job  to  prepare 
such  a  shade  now,  for  use  when  the  snow  comes. 


Fig.  1.— CHARCOAL  KILN. 


Fig.  2. 


Kilns  for  Burning  Charcoal. 

“  Charcoal  iron  ”  is  a  valued  product  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  because  the  metal  is  free  from  sulphur  and 
other  impurities  which  are  imparted  by  mineral 
coal  and  render  the  iron  brittle  and  difficult  to 
work  ;  charcoal  iron  is  tough,  and  furnishes  the  best 
material  for  fine  manu¬ 
factures.  Car  wheels  aud 
similar  parts  of  heavy 
machinery,  which  are 
subjected  to  a  like  strain, 
are  made  from  this  iron. 

Thus  it  is  that  charcoal  burning  is  usually  connected 
with  iron-working  where  there  is  abundance  of 
wood.  The  “pit”  manufacture  of  charcoal  was 
described  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  Feb.,  1860, 
but  it  is  more  economical  to  make  it  iu  permanent, 
kilns,  even  for  sale  in  the  market,  the  cost  of  the 
kiln  coal  being  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  pit 
coal,  and  the  waste  much  less.  The  kilns  may  be 
conical,  or  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  parallelo¬ 
gram,  and  are  built  of  common  hard  brick.  A  round 
kiln  (fig.  1)  12  feet  across,  would  be  16  feet  to  the 
top  of  the  dome.  The  wall  is  built  up  perpendicu¬ 
larly  for  about  Half  the  bight,  when  it  is  drawn  in 
gradually,  requiring  no  supporting  centers,  until 
the  opening  is  about  4  feet  in  diameter.  This  is 
closed  by  a  cast-iron  plate.  The  kiln  is  strengthened 
by  broad  iron  half  bands,  or  two  tiers  of  them 
drawn  up  tightly  by  screws  working  in  flanges,  as 
shown  at  figure  2.  Several  bricks  are  left  loose  in 


Fig.  3. — FOR  BURNING  CHARCOAL  ON  LARGE  SCALE. 


the  lower  courses,  and  others  near  the  top,  to  be 
removed  to  make  openings  to  admit  air  for  draft, 
and  for  ventilation.  There  is  a  cast-iron,  double 
door  on  the  ground  level,  and  one  at  the  upper 
part  for  putting  in  the  wood.  Figure  3  shows  a 
long  kiln  of  greater  capacity,  whicli  has  plain 
brick  walls,  covered  with  alight  arch  of  brick,  and 
supported  by  a  frame  of  timber  posts,  which  are 
set  in  tlie  ground.  The  doors  and  ventilating 
hole6  are  similar  to  those  of  the  conical  kiln. 


Boys  on  tlie  Farm. 

It  is  a  proud  day  when  the  average  boy  gets  on 
his  first  pair  of  boots  and  trudges  to  sciiool  by  the 
side  of  his  older  sister.  He  does  not  care  any  longer 
to  take  her  hand.  The  leading  strings  are  cut.  But 
this  early  ambition  to  bo  a  man  is  entirely  eclipsed, 
when  he  has  taken  charge  of  his  first  pair  of 
steers,  and  started  for  the  fair.  Has  he  not 
raised  them  from  their  mother’s  milk  up,  broken 
them  to  the  yoke  and  to  the  cart,  taught  them  to 
pull  and  to  back,  to  haw  and  to  gee,  aud  to  obey 
his  word  of  command  ?  They  are  his  workmanship, 
the  evidence  of  his  skill  in  subduing  brute  muscle, 
and  making  it  do  his  bidding.  He  is  going  up  to 
the  exhibition  to  display  the  fruits  of  his  triumph, 
and,  as  he  hopes,  to  wear  the  laurels  of  victory. 
He  is  no  longer  merely  a  spectator  upon  the  fair 
grounds,  but  an  exhibitor  of  stock  and  an  enter¬ 
tainer  of  spectators.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
difference  of  native  tastes  in  boys.  Some  have  a 
natural  aptitude  to  one  calling  and  some  to  another, 
but  most  men  have  their  callings  determined  by 
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early  eireumstances  ;  sometimes  by  incidents  so 
trivial,  that  they  have  hardly  a  place  in  memory. 
It  is  not  difficult  generally  for  a  father,  who  loves 
the  farm,  to  determine  the  calling  of  his  children. 
If  he  makes  it  a  business  of  thrift,  and  provides 
comfortably  for  his  family,  they  will  respect  the 
calling.  If  he  is  discouraged  and  continually 
shifting  his  work,  or  bis  home,  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  make  tillers  of  the  soil.  But  if  he  con¬ 
ducts  the  farm  upon  business  principles — makes  it 
a  machine  for  coining  money — and  providing  home 
comforts,  they  will  be  ready  to  invest  in  it.  One 
can  hardly  begin  too  early  with  his  boys  to  incline 
them  to  the  calling  that  is  to  give  them 
bread,  and  the  means  of  their  future 
usefulness.  If  the  boy  is  to  be  a  farm¬ 
er,  he  must  begin  to  have  a  personal 
interest  and  venture  in  farming  while 
he  is  yet  a  boy.  Filial  affection,  in  a 
happy  home,  is  a  very  strong  motive 
to  industry  and  fidelity,  but  it  does  not 
shape  a  boy’s  plans  for  life  like  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  his  own  brains  and  muscles 
in  his  daily  work.  He  should  have 
crops  and  animals,  not  only  that  he  can 
“  call  ”  his  own,  but  that  are  his  own. 
to  keep,  to  enjoy,  and  to  sell  for  his 
own  pleasure  and  profit.  The  trusts 
may  be  small  at  first,  but  they  should 
be  absolute,  and  let  him  have  his  own 
experience  of  success  and  failure  in 
managing  them.  Let  him  manage 
poultry,  a  lamb,  a  calf,  or  a  colt,  and 
exhibit  his  own  stock  at  the  fairs.  We 
notice  with  great  satisfaction  the  in¬ 
creasing  attention  paid  to  the  boys  at 
the  fall  fairs.  Boys  did  some  of  the 
best  work  at  a  recent  plowing  match 
at  one  of  our  fairs.  One,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  held 
the  plow  and  drove  his  own  team,  and  made  as 
good  a  seed  bed  as  his  older  competitors.  These 
premiums  for  boy’s  work,  are  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  in  making  up 
the  lists  for  next  year.  Make  room  for  the  boys. 


A  Well-Cellar. 

In  parts  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  seen  a  cellar  so 
connected  with  a  well  as  to  considerably  lower  its 
temperature.  The  arrangement  might  be  used  to 
advantage  elsewhere.  It  is  represented  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  A  cellar  is  dug  about  3  feet  from  the 


A  Method  of  Setting  Fence  Posts. 

Where  the  soil  is  soft,  loose  and  free  from  stone, 
fence  posts  may  be  set  by  driving,  more  easily  and 
firmly  than  by  digging  holes  for  them.  A  method 
of  driving  is  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving.  A 
wagon  is  loaded  with  posts,  and  furnished  with  a 
movable  stage,  upon  which  the  person  who  drives 
the  posts  may  stand  when  first  starting  them.  The 
engraving  needs  no  verbal  description  except  that 
the  hook  which  holds  the  stage  in  place,  is  made  of 
strap  iron,  and  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  stage. 
One  man  holds  the  posts  upright,  while  the  other 


work.  Not  only  the  number  of  animals  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  modify  the  plan  of  the  barn,  but  the  nature 
of  the  land  must  be  considered  in  designing  the 
building ;  hence  a  great  variety  of  plans  are  desira¬ 
ble,  that  one  intending  to  build  may  combine  sueli 
features  of  each  as  suit  his  needs  and  surroundings. 


WELL  AND  CELLAB  CONNECTED. 

well,  as  deep  as  may  be  convenient,  and  an  opening 
made  between  them  through  a  brick  arch,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  covered  with  coarse  wire  netting. 
A  slab  of  stone  is  placed  near  the  opening,  upon 
which  butter  is  set  to  cool.  A  shelf,  or  shelves, 
may  be  put  up  around  the  cellar.  It  is  separated 
from  the  room  above  by  a  tight  floor,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  trap-door  and  stairs.  The  cellar  walls 
should  be  of  stone  or  brick,  whitewashed.  The 
upper  room  serves  as  a  store-room  for  clean  articles. 


EAST  METHOD  OF  SETTING  POSTS. 

drives  them.  When  a  post  is  driven  home,  the 
wagon  is  moved  on  to  the  next  place,  and  the  oper¬ 
ation  repeated.  This  is  an  easy,  rapid  and  economi¬ 
cal  manner  of  setting  posts  for  any  kind  of  fence. 


A  Tennessee  Barn. 


A  Tennessee  subscriber  sends  the  plan  of  a  barn 
he  is  building,  which  we  reproduce,  with  a  few  im¬ 
provements,  in  the  engraving.  He  writes  :  “  I  am 
not  able  to  build  an  expensive  barn,  and  have  had 
to  study  how  to  obtain  the  most  convenience  for 
the  least  money.  Just  now  labor  and  material  are 
very  cheap,  and  I  think  that  the  barn  can  be  built 
for  an  outlay  of  $250,  by  furnishing 
some  timber  myself,  of  which  I  have 
plenty.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
remarks  on  painting  out-buildings, 
especially  as  to  trimmings.  They  suit 
my  ease.”- — The  main  bam  is  30  x  40 
ft.,  posts  20  ft.  A  floor  far  a  loft  is 
put  in,  8  ft,  from  the  first  floor,  over  the 
horse  stalls,  granary,  and  tool  room, 
and  11  ft,  over  the  drive-way  to  admit 
threshers,  etc.  Double  doors  open  on 
opposite  sides,  a  small  door  at  foot  of 
stairs,  and  windows  as  shown.  At  T 
is  the  tool-room  ;  O,  the  granary  ;  //, 
the  horse  stalls  ;  and  at  W,  a  well. 

The  cattle  shed,  D,  is  20  x  25  ft.,  with 
16  ft.  posts,  and  a  loft  for  hay,  into  which  a 
door  opens  from  the  head  of  the  bam  stairs. 
This  shed  may  be  open  in  the  rear,  for  that 
section,  or  a  partition  may  be  put  up  behind  the 
cattle  stanchions  at  a  slight  cost.  A  passage-way, 
21  feet  wide,  runs  in  front  of  the  stanchions  for 
convenience  in  feeding,  and  familiarizing  and  gen¬ 
tling  the  cattle.  On  the  front  and  south  side  of  this 
shed  is  the  manure-yard,  and  a  place  for  the  cattle 
to  ran  if  desired.  Our  correspondent  locates  a 
compost  heap  at  M,  which  is  wholly  or  in  part 
under  cover.  A  door  under  the  stairs  is  convenient 
for  removing  the  droppings  of  the  horses,  and  a 
trench  behind  their  stalls  leads  the  liquids  to  the 
manure-heap.  It  is  thought  best  to  have  the  horses 
face  the  bam  floor,  that  they  may  be  more  familiar 
with  the  people,  and  for  convenience  in  feeding. 
It  is  quite  as  important  to  have  a  well  planned  bam 
as  a  well  planned  house  ;  in  both  cases  proper  fore¬ 
thought  will  save  many  steps  in  doing  the  daily 


A  Mechanic  Turning  Farmer. 

We  are  asked  to  lay  out  a  plan  for  a  farmer  in  the 
following  circumstances  :  He  owns  and  lives  on  a 
small  hill  farm  of  about  40  acres,  located  within  25 
miles  of  a  large  Eastern  city,  and  has 
two  boys  in  his  family,  one  of  whom  is 
interested  in  the  farm,  the  other  not. 
The  land  is  somewhat  rocky,  and  not 
over  fertile,  but  the  soil  is  light  and 
warm,  and  will  produce  early  crops. 
Aside  from  the  city  market,  there  are 
several  large  manufacturing  villages 
within  easy  reach.  The  owner  has  but 
little  money  capital.  He  has  lived  on 
the  farm  for  20  years,  but  has  always 
worked  at  his  trade  of  box-maker.  He 
is  tired  of  the  confinement,  and  now 
that  his  son  is  developing  a  taste  for 
fami  work,  his  own  natural  love  for  the 
soil  is  re-awakened, and  he  seeks  advice. 

The  location  and  the  soil  are  well 
fitted  for  growing  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  for  the  neighboring  villages. 
Like  many  other  country  towns,  these 
are  largely  supplied  with  vegetables, 
even  late  in  the  season,  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  stock  of  the  city  market,  which  is 
often  several  days  old,  partially  wilted, 
and  of  quite  inferior  quality.  Now  if 
our  correspondent  has  sufficient  experience,  energy, 
and  determination  to  look  after  the  cultivation  and 
marketing  of  his  crops,  we  know  of  nothing  which 
he  can  undertake  with  a  better  hope  of  moderate 
success,  than  raising  those  vegetables,  the  value  of 
which  consists  in  their  freshness,  such  as  early 
peas,  sweet  corn,  string  beans,  and  others.  A  straw¬ 
berry  bed  may  be  made  the  source  of  considerable 
income  ;  and  this,  if  successful,  will  naturally  lead 
to  the  cultivation  of  various  other  small  fruits. 

A  beginning  can  be  made  in  this  line  on  a  small 
scale,  without  any  necessity  for  much  capital,  aside 
from  labor  and  careful  attention.  Avoid  getting  into 
debt  It  is  better  to  produce  only  enough  to  pay 


o 
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expenses  the  first 
year,  than  to  risk 
failure  on  borrowed 
capital.  Success  will 
be  more  certain  in 
planting  only  an  acre 
or  two  to  begin  with. 
Though  forcing-pits, 
or  hot- beds,  are  not 
needed  at  first,  if 
success  comes  with 
experience,  there  is 
time  enough  to  en¬ 
large  by  adding  these 


PLANT  OF  TENNESSEE  I! ABN. 


and  other  facilities.  A 
few  simple  rales  only  are  necessary  ;  but  these  are 
imperative :  Select  ground  sloping  toward  the 
south  or  east,  and  more  or  less  sheltered  either  by 
the  slopes  or  by  trees.  Drain  thoroughly  if  needed. 
Pulverize  the  soil  by  repeated  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  Enrich  at  the  rate  of  six  cords  or  more  of 
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good,  well  decomposed  stable-mauure  per  acre ;  if 
this  costs  over  $5  per  cord,  it  will  probably  be 
cheaper  to  buy  chemical  fertilizers  in  part,  unless 
the  soil  is  pretty  heavy  and  compact,  in  which  case 
the  stable  manure  will  be  best,  to  loosen  its  texture. 
Do  not  scatter  the  manure  for  one  acre  over  two,  as 
it  will  produce  more  profit  on  the  smaller  area.  Cul¬ 
tivate  thoroughly  and  often,  and  allow  no  weeds  to 
grow.  As  soon  as  the  vegetables  are  in  proper 
condition  for  table  use,  market  them ;  and  make 
sure  to  offer  for  sale  only  the  best ;  for  these 
prices  are  easily  obtaiued.  Henderson’s  “  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Profit  ”  will  afford  much  useful  information. 

The  farm  is  too  small  for  almost  any  other  kind 
of  farming,  but  is  large  enough  and  well  adapted 
to  vegetables  in  location  and  soil.  One  good  cow 
to  supply  the  family  with  milk,  is  enough  ;  hogs 
may  be  kept  at  a  profit  for  making  manure,  and 
utilizing  the  waste.  To  succeed  in  farming,  as  in 
anything  else,  one  must  have  energy,  patience,  and 
perseverance  ;  without  these  he  need  not  expect 
success,  and  “  success  ”  in  cases  like  the  above,  with 
limited  facilities,  does  not  mean  large  profits,  but 
only  a  good  living,  independence,  and  happiness. 


v  Cooking  Food  for  Stock. 

As  regularly  as  the  seasons,  come  the  queries 
regarding  the  latest  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
cooking  food  for  cattle ;  whether  the  practice  will 
pay ;  why  it  is  not  more  generally  adopted,  etc., 
etc.  A  few  simple  principles  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
practice,  which  should  be  understood  in  order  to 
judge  fairly  in  the  matter.  First — Cooking  must 
not  be  confounded  with  mere  moistening  by  steam. 
Cooking,  proper,  is  only  accomplished  at  a  heat 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
or  of  steam  at  that  temperature.  This  degree 
of  heat  breaks  up  the  food  particles,  especially 
the  starchy  portion,  and  renders  a  considerable 
amount  digestible  which  otherwise  might  pass 
through  the  animal  and  be  practically  wasted.  In 
order  to  secure  the  proper  temperature  in  the  cook¬ 
ing-box,  there  must  be  an  engine-boiler,  or  steam 
generator  of  sufficient  capacity  to  keep  the  box  full 
of  hot  steam  ;  and  the  box  itself  must  be  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  hold  the  steam  when  received.  Cook¬ 
ing,  under  such  circumstances,  is  said  to  render 
coarse  food,  such  as  ripe  and  badly  cured  hay,  old 
eorn-stalks,  straw,  etc.,  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  more  digestible — i.  e.,  a  saving  of  $3.50  to 
$3.33  on  every  $10  worth  of  such  material. 

These  simple  facts  are  so  imperfectly  understood 
that  much  of  the  so-called  “  steamed  ”  food  is  only 
moistened  with  warm  vapor,  which  merely  softens 
the  tissues  of  the  fodder,  without  rendering  it  ap¬ 
preciably  more  digestible.  It  is  claimed  by  those 
who  have  tried  it  that  cooking  is  profitable  for  a  herd 
large  enough  (say  50  and  upward)  to  make  the  gain 
more  than  equal  the  cost  of  the  labor,  and  interest 
on  the  investment  in  apparatus,  etc.  Mere  moisten¬ 
ing  does  not  pay,  as  nothing  is  accomplished  by  it 
which  does  not  take  place  within  the  animal.  There 
are  small  cooking  steamers,  but  for  operations  on 
a  large  scale,  perhaps  the  most  economical  steam 
generator  is  the  boiler  of  a  2  to  4  horse-power  en¬ 
gine,  which  at  the  same  time  furnishes  power  for 
cutting  the  foddei  preparatory  to  steamiug,  for 
threshing,  wood  sawing,  etc.  A  simple  calculation 
will  decide  the  question  for  each  particular  case. 

As  stated  above,  hard,  coarse  fodder,  such  as 
over  ripe  hay,  straw,  corn-stalks,  etc.,  is  rendered 
more  digestible  by  cooking.  A  large  part  of  the 
nutritious  portion  of  such  material  is  so  bound  up 
in  the  tissues  or  cells  of  the  plant  that  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  animal  have  little  effect  upon  it;  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  cooking  the  hard  tissues 
are  broken  up,  and  the  otherwise  unavailable  food 
is  rendered  available.  Experience,  experiment,  and 
investigation  show,  however,  that  properly  cured 
hay, — grass  cut  when  green  and  succulent,  and 
simply  cured,  not  dried — fodder  corn,  Hungarian 
grass  and  similar  fodder,  roots  and  finely  ground 
grain,  are  but  little  if  any  benefited  by  the  process 
of  cooking ;  for  these  are  already  very  nearly  or 
quite  in  the  natural  condition,  and  suited  to  the 
animal’s  capacity  for  digestion.  A  cow  whose  or¬ 


ganization  has  become  so  artificial  as  to  be  unable 
to  digest  the  food  provided  by  nature,  had  best  be 
sold  to  some  man  who  keeps  a  large  herd,  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  and  practices  cooking ;  he  will  fiud  that  it 
pays  in  her  case.  No  one  would  think  of  steaming- 
grass  or  any  greeu  fodder,  because  his  observation 
and  experience  tell  him  that  nature  has  made  the 
cow’s  stomach  to  digest  such  food  ;  and  experience 
tells  the  same  story  about  properly  cured  fodder. 

The  obvious  lesson  from  these  facts,  is,  that  cook¬ 
ing  of  coarse  fodder  pays,  when  there  is  enough  of 
such  material  to  be  utilized,  and  the  herd  of  cattle 
is  a  large  one ;  that  mere  moistening  such  feed  does 
not  pay ;  and  that  all  fodder  should  be  put  into  the 
barns  in  a  condition  most  nearly  resembling  its 
state  when  it  is  most  palatable  and  nutritious 
to  the  animals  feeding  upon  it  while  growing. 


Lucern  or  Alfalfa  in  Vermont. 

Among  the  unsettled  questions  in  our  agricul¬ 
ture  is  :  can  Lucern  or  Alfalfa  be  profitably  grown 
in  the  Northern  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
There  are  differing  opinions,  and  evidence  on  either 
side  is  welcome.  Mr.  Albert  Chapman,  of  Middle- 
bury,  Yt.,  having  been  struck  with  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  Lucern  (or  as  it  is  always  called  there,  Al¬ 
falfa,)  in  California,  procured  seed  from  thence,  and 
sowed  it  in  1877,  in  several  patches  on  different 
parts  of  his  land.  It  passed  through  last  winter 
uninjured,  and  this  past  season  he  has  cut  from  one 
of  his  patches  three  crops,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  Oct.  28tli,  there  was  a  fourth  crop  ready 
for  cutting.  From  this  crop  he  sent  a  specimen  ; 
the  stalk  was  23  inches  high,  and  thick'!'7  furnished 
with  foliage.  Mr.  C.  estimates  that  each  of  his 
four  crops  was  worth  muen  more  than  any  one 
crop  of  Red  Clover  produced  from  the  same  area  of 
land  in  his  county  this  year.  Two  of  the  other 
patches  yielded  three  crops  each,  and  on  the  other 
only  one  crop  was  cut,  the  succeeding  growth  being 
allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Mr.  C.  attributes  his  suc¬ 
cess,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  character  of  his  land, 
which  has  a  deep  and  porous  subsoil,  that  allows 
the  long  roots  of  the  plant  to  penetrate  deeply.  He 
thinks  that  where  there  is  a  hard,  compact  subsoil, 
the  plant  will  not  succeed.  He  regards  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  reason  for  his  success,  the  sowing  of  California 
seed.  If  not  all,  the  majority  of  the  trials  with 
Lucern  have  been  with  European  seed.  He  learned 
in  California  that  seed  from  Chiii  was  always  suc¬ 
cessful,  while  that  from  Europe,  though  from  the 
same  species,  did  not  produce  hardy  plants.  To 
those  disposed  to  experiment  with  the  plant,  Mr. 
C.  gives  the  caution  to  not  sow  the  seed  until  all 
danger  of  late  frosts  is  past,  for  though  quite  hardy 
when  established,  even  a  light  frost  in  the  first  few 
weeks  from  the  seed,  is  fatal  to  it.  This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  account,  as  it  points  out  conditions, 
especially  that  relating  to  the  soil,  which  probably 
have  not  been  observed  in  former  experiments. 
That  Lucern  is  a  most  valuable  foliage  plant  where 
it  can  be  successfully  grown,  seems  well  established. 


A  Simple  System  of  Farm  Accounts. 

(first  paper.) 

A  Farmer  who  keeps  no  accounts,  works  in  the 
dark.  He  knows  not  which  part  of  his  farm  or 
labor  pays,  and  which  is  a  loss,  and  runs  the  risk  of 
having  the  proceeds  of  his  profitable  labor  offset 
by  avoidable  losses,  ne  does  not  know  whether 
this  or  that  management  is  the  better.  With  a 
plain  and  simply  kept  account  book,  he  may  know 
where  he  makes  money  and  where  he  loses,  and, 
in  the  words  of  a  noted  business  man,  he  may  “  cut 
short  his  losses,  and  let  his  profits  run  on.”  The 
first  thing  in  beginning  to  keep  accounts  is  to  make 
a  rough  map  or  plot  of  the  farm,  and  to  name  or 
number  each  field,  as  indicated  in  the  annexed 
plan,  to  be  modified  to  suit  any  circumstances.  The 
only  necessary  point  is  the  recognition  of  each 
field,  and  the  expenditures  and  receipts  from  it. 
Two  books  are  required.  The  complicated  systems 
of  farm  accounts  in  books  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  are  bothersome,  and  in  the  end  usually  come 


to  nothing,  because  they  are  not  suited  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  and  are  not  used.  The  better  plan  is, 
for  each  one  to  make  hiG  own  method,  and  use  but 
two  books — a  daily  record  of  events  and  transac¬ 
tions,  and  a  ledger.  The  daily  record  is  a  most  use¬ 
ful  book,  and  if  kept  with  regularity,  in  a  few  years 
becomes  a  history  of  the  farm,  if  not  of  the  family, 
and  of  the  seasons  and  weather.  A  small  book,  8 
inches  by  5,  with  300  rilled  pages,  but  without 
money  columns,  will  serve  for  many  years.  These 
books  are  sold  very  cheaply  now,  but  it  will  pay 
to  have  one  of  good  paper.  One  can  be  made  by 


stitching  together  note  paper  or  folded  foolscap. 
One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  keeping  accounts 
is,  that  every  thing  becomes  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  the  most  careless  or  inexperienced  farmer  soon 
becomes  methodical  and  observant  (if  he  perse¬ 
vere).  In  the  record  is  noted  the  events  of  each 
day — more  particularly  the  business  transactions. 
The  following  lines  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  how 
these  may  be  entered.  It  will  be  better  to  state 
more  particulars,  to  note  the  weather,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
such  simple  records  are  always  of  very  great  value : 

1878. 

Oct.  1.  Finished  building  spring  house;  cost  $28.84. 

“  2.  Hired  P.  G.,  at  $22.09  per  month,  to  clear  swamps. 

“  4.  Finished  sowingrye  inNo. 5.  *32 busn. seed,  $19.20. 

“  5.  Paid  T>.  P.  $4.50,  one  week’s  wages.  7  doz.  eggs, 

sold  to  B.  Bros.,  at  13e., . 91c. 

“  7.  Received  from  W.  A.  C.,  proceeds  of  sweet  corn, 

from  No.  5 . $181.16 

“  9.  Paid  D.  I).  $600  for  12  cows.  Finished  cutting  corn 

In  No.  5,  8  davs’  labor.  Began  plowing  No.  3. 

“  10.  Plowing  Nc.  3.  Paid  for  2  tons  of  bran . $32 

••  11.  Shipped  60  bushels  potatoes  to  TV.  A.  C. 

“  12.  Cash  for  milk  sold  this  week,  $32.50.— Began  pull¬ 
ing  mangels  for  cows.  10  bushels  used. 

“  14.  Finished  cistern ;  cost  $30.25.  20  bushels  mangels. 

“  15.  Finished  plowing  No.  3.  Sowed  16  bushels  seed.* 

“  16.  Finished  harrowing  No.  3.  Husking  corn,  %  day. 

11  17.  9  bushels  wheat  to  mill.  5  doz.  eggs  to  B.  Bros. 

In  this  manner  each  day’s  transactions  are  acted, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  the  en¬ 
tries  may  be  transferred  to  the  ledger.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  do  more  than  give  a  ilear  clue  to  what 
has  been  done,  so  that  each  charge  or  credit  may 
be  made  out  distinctly,  and  as  these  should  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  ledger  each  week,  something  may  be 
trusted  to  memory.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  be 
over  particular  in  small  matters,  or  to  be  so  precise 
that  it  may  be  troublesome  to  enter  some  items. 
The  chief  thing  is  to  know  what  is  done  so  nearly 
that  the  final  result  can  be  reached  as  closely  as 
may  be.  Many  persons  who  begin,  soon  get  hope¬ 
lessly  mixed  up  by  trying  to  be  too  particular  at 
the  start.  After  a  beginning  is  once  made,  and 
facility  acquired,  then  one  may  be  as  exact  as  he 
pleases.  But  there  are  many  things  in  farm  ac¬ 
counts  where  one  must  “give  and  take,”  and  such 
small  irregularities  are  unavoidable  and  will  about 
balance  each  other  in  the  general  result.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  one  goes  to  mill  with  a  grist,  the  time  oc¬ 
cupied  need  not  be  charged  to  the  flour  or  to  the 
house  expenses  with  the  flour  ;  nor  need  the  skim 
milk  fed  to  pigs  or  calves  be  charged  in  accounts 
unless  it  is  desired  to  know  the  exact  cost  of  each 
item  of  work  or  production.  But  the  grain  used 
for  feeding  cows,  fattening  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  should  be  measured  out  and  charged  to 
each,  as  it  is  very  important  to  know  what  profit  or 
loss  is  made  from  each  kind  of  stock  ;  and  for  each 
crop  raised,  the  cost  of  labor  expended  upon  it,  and 
the  value  of  the  seed,  and  manures,  should  be  noted, 
and  the  crop  measured  and  its  value  calculated. 

*  The  quantity  of  seed  is  largo,  being  4  bushels  per  acre, 
as  it  was  sown  thickly  for  cutting  for  cows  in  the  spring. 
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Plan  of  a  "Wood  Shed. 

Where  fire  wood  is  used,  a  shed  for  its  storage  and 
preparation  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the  home¬ 
stead.  It  may  be  of  any  desired  size,  but  24  feet  long 
and  12  to  16  feet  wide,  are  good  average  dimensions. 


PLAN  OP  A  WOOD  SHED. 


A  convenient  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  :  at  a,  are  the  kitchen  steps,  at  5,  is  a  saw  table, 
with  a  circular  saw  driven  by  the  horse  power  c. 
Outside  of  the  door,  d,  is  the  wood  pile  from  which 
the  sticks  are  brought  through  the  doorway  to  the 
person  sawing,  who  stands  at  x.  As  the  wood  is 
sawn,  it  is  thrown  to  a  heap  close  by,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  split  and  stored  away  in  compact  tiers  for  use. 


Sheep-Yard  and  Bam-Pen. 

Where  a  valuable  ram,  or  a  large  flock  of  ewes  is 
kept,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  ram  confined  during 
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SHEEP-TABD  AND  RAM-PEN. 


the  day-time,  and  admit  him  to  the  ewes  only  at 
night ;  or  to  turn  into  his  yard,  those  ewes  that  are 
ready.  A  wether  kept  with  the  ewes  will  soon 
single  out  those  which  are  in  season,  and  di¬ 
rect  the  shepherd’s  attention  to  them.  Under  this 
method  a  full  grown  ram  will  be  sufficient  for  50  to 
70  ewes,  if  he  is  kept  in  a  vigorous  condition  by 
good  feeding ;  the  lambing  season  may  be  spread 
over  one  or  two  months,  and  the  time  of  each  ewe 
foe  accurately  known.  A  plan  of  a  yard  and  pens 
for  this  system  is  illustrated  herewith.  The  ewe 
■shed  is  at  a,  their  yard  at  b ;  the  ram’s  pen  at  c, 
and  his  yard  at  d.  Dotted  lines  indicate  gates. 


Stock-Feeding  for  Profit. 

“What  Shall  Eastern  Earmers  Do  to  Com¬ 
pete  with  the  West  ?  ” 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  beef  sold  in  the 
great  markets  of  England  is  produced  from  animals 
brought  from  Scotland,  and  fattened  in  English 
pastures  and  feeding  stalls.  Scotch  farmers  breed 
animals  well  adapted  for  fattening,  and  at  two  to 
three  years  of  age  drive  them  southward  and  sell 
them  to  English  farmers  who  “finish”  them  for 
market.  Many  of  these  are  spayed  heifers  which 
make  as  good  beef  as  steers — by  some  considered 
better.  These  animals  are  fattened  on  pasture 
feed,  straw,  turnips,  and  oil-cake,  which  makes  a 
complete  and'profitable  beef-producing  food.  The 
only  thing  purchased  is  the  oil-cake  (or  Indian  com) 
which,  as  shown  last  month,  leaves  much  of  its  value 
in  the  manure-heap.  The  result  is  two  valuable 
money  products  :  grain  and  beef,  and  a  constantly 
Increasing  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  augmented 
by  using  purchased  superphophates  on  the  turnips. 
A  similar  practice  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  our 
Eastern  States.  Young  cattle,  produced  at  a  low 
price  further  West,  are  purchased  and  fed  a  few 
months,  to  finish  them  off  for  market,  and  with 
•very  satisfactory  results.  A  few  cases  are  re¬ 


ported  of  parties  fattening  a  large  number  in  this 
way  for  the  European  dead  meat  trade.  There  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  practice  may  be 
profitably  extended,  and  perhaps  be  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem:  “What  can  Eastern  farmers 
do  in  competition  with  the  West?”  as  it  really 
makes  each  section  help  the  other.  At  present,  the 
animals  which  are  fitted  for  beef  on  the  Western 
ranches  and  shipped  East,  to  be  slaughtered  on  ar¬ 
rival,  would  make  far  better  beef  if  fed  for  a  month 
or  two  within  100  miles  of  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  Eastern  farmer  has  better  facilities  for  this 
part  of  the  work  than  his  Western  co-worker,  and, 
being  nearer,  can  get  the  product  into  market  in 
better  condition.  No  animal  is  really  fit  for  beef 
for  some  weeks  after  a  long  railroad  journey. 
Under  this  mutual  arrangement,  the  Western  farmer 
should  (to  develop  the  business)  breed  beef  ani¬ 
mals  by  the  use  of  Shorthorn  or  Hereford  bulls, 
and  perhaps  will  in  time  introduce  the  Aberdeen 
or  other  Scotch  polled  cattle  ;  but  he  is  relieved  of 
the  work  of  the  expensive  feeding  for  which  the 
ranch  has  but  poor  facilities.  The  Eastern  farmer 
will  produce  a  large  amount  of  the  best  manure  for 
the  enrichment  of  grain  and  turnip  land ;  he  can 
purchase  Indian  corn  and  oil-cake  at  a  low  price, 
and  will  have  wheat,  barley,  and  beef  to  sell. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  considered  in 
this  business  is  to  attempt  to  fatten  only  that  class 
of  animals  whose  breeding  and  form  are  adapted 
to  rapid  laying  on  of  flesh.  We  know  of  a  farmer 
who  believed  in  this  idea,  but  he  purchased  a  lot  of 
“  scalawag  ”  cows  and  scrawny  “  stags.”  They  were 
well  fed  and  gained  somewhat  during  the  winter, 
but  so  little,  that  when  sold  they  brought  no  more 
than  their  first  cost ;  and  though  the  food  was  not 
wasted,  its  valuable  parts  being  mostly  in  the 
manure  heap,  yet  the  time  and  labor  expended 
were  all  thrown  away.  Another  acquaintance, 
within  100  miles  of  the  above,  purchased  60  grade 
Shorthorns  at  a  fair  price,  and  made  a  good  profit 
from  the  in  vestment.  Fattening  beef  animals  pays  ; 
but  trying  to  fatten  inferior  animals  is  a  waste  of 
energy,  time,  and  labor.  The  animals  should  be 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  will  fatten  ;  to  the  quality  of  the  beef, 
fineness  of  bone,  compactness  of  body,  and  small 
amount  of  offal  which  the  carcass  will  yield. 


Burning  Green  Wood  greatly  Wasteful 

Water  in  passing  into  vapor  absorbs  and  hides 
nearly  1,000  degrees  of  heat.  A  cord  of  green  wood 
produces  just  as  much  heat  as  a  cord  of  the  same 
wood  dry.  In  burning  the  dry  wood  we  get  nearly 
all  the  heat,  but  in  burning  the  same  wood  green, 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  heat  produced 
goes  off  latent  and  useless  in  the  evaporating  sap 
or  water.  Chemistry  shows  this,  and  why,  very 
plainly.  Therefore  get  the  winter’s  wood  for  fuel 
or  kindlings,  and  let  it  be  seasoning,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  put  it  under  cover  in  time  to  be  dry  when 
used.  It  will  of  course  season  or  dry  much  faster 
when  split  fine. . .  .A  solid  foot  of  green  elm  wood 
weighs  60  to  65  lbs.,  of  which  80  to  35  lbs.  is  sap  or 
water.  As  ordinarily  piled  up,  if  we  allow  half  of 
a  cord  to  be  lost  in  the  spaces  between  the  sticks, 
we  still  have  a  weight  of  about  two  tons  to  the 
cord,  of  which  fully  one  ton  is  water  or  sap.  Such 
wood  affords  very  little  useful  heat ;  it  goes  off  in 
the  ton  of  sap.  The  great  saving  of  hauling  it 
home  dry  is  evident — as  we  get  the  same  amount 
of  real  fuel  for  half  the  team  work.  Beech  wood 
loses  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  its  weight  in  drying  ; 
oak,  one-quarter  to  two-fifths. 


Excellent  Protection  against  Busting. 

For  farm  implements  of  all  kinds,  having  metal 
surfaces  exposed,  for  knives  and  forks,  and  other 
household  apparatus,  indeed  for  all  metals  likely  to 
be  injured  by  oxidation  or  “rusting,”  we  know  of 
no  simpler,  more  effective  application  than  that 
furnished  to  the  American  Agriculturist  by  the  late 
Prof.  Olmsted,  author  of  Olmsted’s  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  etc.  lie  used  it  on  air-pumps,  telescopes, 


and  various  other  apparatus. — Take  any  quantity  of 
good  lard,  and  to  every  half  pound  or  so,  add  of 
common  resin  (“  rosin  ”)  an  amount  about  equal  to 
half  the  size  of  an  egg  or  less — a  little  more  or  less 
is  of  no  consequence.  Melt  them  slowly  together, 
stirring  as  they  cool.  Apply  this  with  a  cloth  or 
otherwise,  just  enough  to  give  a  thin  coating  to  the 
metal  surface  to  be  protected.  It  can  be  wiped  off 
nearly  clean  from  surfaces  where  it  will  be  undesi¬ 
rable,  as  in  the  case  of  knives  and  forks,  etc.  The 
resin  prevents  rancidity,  and  the  mixture  excludes 
the  ready  access  of  air  and  moisture.  A  fresh  ap¬ 
plication  maybe  needed  when  the  coating  is  washed 
off  by  the  friction  of  beating  storms  or  otherwise. 
This  single  recipe  will  be  worth  many  dollars  to 
any  one  in  the  long  run.  There  was  talk  of  patent¬ 
ing  it,  at  one  time,  but  Prof.  Olmsted  gave  it  to 
us  to  be  published  for  the  general  public  good. 


Some  Facts  About  Lime. 

Several  correspondents  ask  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  lime  on  land,  and  all  of  them 
contain  evidence  of  several  commonly  accepted  but 
false  theories.  First,  lime  is  not  plant-food;  or 
rather  it  is  so  common  in  most  soils,  and  incidental¬ 
ly  comprises  so  large  a  portion  of  many  fertilizers, 
that  its  application  as  plant-food  is  unnecessary. 
We  have  not  seen  a  soil  analysis  from  which  this 
constituent  was  missing,  and  there  is  nearly  always 
considerable  of  it  present  in  available  form  ;  all 
true  superphosphates  are  composed  of  one-fourth 
part  or  more  of  lime,  and  it  is  prominent  in 
Peruvian  and  fish  guano,  in  nearly  or  quite  all  manu¬ 
factured  fertilizers,  as  well  as  in  barn-yard  manure. 

Lime,  however,  has  an  important  effect  aside  from 
its  action  as  plant-food.  Freshly  burned  lime 
(known  as  “  caustic  lime  ”  and  “  quicklime  ”)  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  so  that  when  it 
and  organic  matter  (which  always  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid)  are  mixed  together,  the 
lime  and  carbonic  acid  unite,  promoting  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  organic  matter.  Newly  “slaked 
lime” — which  is  lime  united  with  water — has  an 
effect  similar  to  quicklime,  though  slower,  and 
hence  is  better  for  farm  use.  Fresh,  undecomposed 
organic  substances,  especially  dung,  contain  the 
most  valuable  ingredient  of  plant-food,  nitrogen,  in 
its  simple  form  ;  but  it  is  veiy  soon  changed  into 
ammonia,  which  in  turn  unites  at  once  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Then  when  lime  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  mass,  it  at  once  combines  with  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  the  valuable  ammonia  escapes  and 
is  lost.  When,  however,  the  lime  is  applied  before 
the  ammonia  is  formed,  the  nitrogen  is  oxydized 
to  nitric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  to  pro¬ 
duce  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the  nitrogen  is  saved. 
Therefore,  lime  may  be  used  in  stables  and  house 
privies,  or  in  composting  carcasses  of  dead  animals, 
to  advantage ;  but  if  mixed  with  manure  a  day  or 
two  old,  the  result  is  a  loss  of  valuable  material. 
The  above  also  shows  why,  when  lime  is  put  into  a 
compost,  it  has  such  beneficial  action  in  hastening 
decomposition,  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  use  plenty 
of  fresh  earth  to  absorb  the  escaping  ammonia. 

Free  acids,  and  those  in  easily  decomposible  sub¬ 
stances,  are  also  readily  taken  up  by  lime,  and  many 
injurious  compounds,  as  of  iron  in  wet  lands,  are 
rendered  harmless.  In  some  soils  insoluble  sili¬ 
cates,  of  potash,  etc.,  accumulate;  but  the  action 
of  lime  will  break  up  these  combinations  and  6et 
the  potash  free  for  use  as  plant-food. 

The  above  statements  show  that  the  main  action  of 
lime  in  the  soil  is  in  making  available  plant-food 
what  was  before  unavailable.  Therefore,  while  it 
may  increase  the  crop-yield  of  poor  land,  it  will  tend 
to  bring  about  its  early  exhaustion,  unless  plant- 
food  is  added.  In  heavy  clay  soils,  the  above 
mentioned  chemical  reactions  of  lime,  destroys 
their  tenacity  and  makes  them  friable  and  porous. 
Soils  containing  a  large  proportion  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  are  benefited  by  its  application.  Wet  lands  are 
less  benefited  by  lime  than  the  same  when  drained, 
on  account  of  the  water.  Light  soils  arc  improved 
by  it' when  accompanied  by  a  liberal  application  of 
muck  or  other  organic  matter ;  clays  should  also 
have  the  same  treatment.  As  the  best  effects  of 
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lime  are  not  apparent  until  the  second  year,  it  is 
best  to  apply  it  early  in  the  fall ;  then,  if  the  land 
is  not  rich  enough,  manure  or  other  fertilizer  put 
on  the  following  spring  will  help  produce  a  good 
crop,  other  conditions  being  equal.  The  amount 
used  is  from  10  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  etc. 


Chicken  Pox, 

Many  of  the  descriptions  of  diseases  of  poul¬ 
try,  so  nearly  correspond  with  the  symptoms  of 
what  is  given  as  “Chicken  Pox”  in  Felch’s 
book  on  “  Breeding  and  Management  of  Poul¬ 
try,”  that  we  make  an 
abstract  of  the  chapter: 

Symptotns.—A  raised  and 
warty  eruption  of  the 
comb,  face,  and  wattles, 
yellowish  white  in  color. 

When  the  scabs  are  re¬ 
moved,  these  warty  sub¬ 
stances  resemble  a  bunch 
of  tiny  spiles  set  into 
the  flesh,  and  the  wounds 
produced  bleed  profusely. 

Treatment.—  Remove  the 
scabs  and  bathe  in  hot 
water  and  Carbolic  Acid. 

When  the  bleeding  ceases 
apply  Citrine  Ointment, 
which  will  dry  the  warts  to 
hard  black  scabs ;  let 
these  remain  for  60  to  70 
hours,  when  by  removing 
them,  they  will  take  away 
the  little  white  “roots” 
which  are  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

Each  morning  for  four 
days,  give  a  pill  made  as 
follows :  Table-spoonful 
common  Flour ;  one  of 
Flowers  of  Sulphur ;  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Cayenne  Pep¬ 
per  ;  35  to  28  drops  “Fow¬ 
ler’s  Solution,”  (Arsenite 
of  Potash,)  and  milk 
enough  to  mould  the 
compound  into  20  pills. 

Dissolve  four  grains  of 
Quinine  in  two-thirds  of  a 
pint  of  milk,  giving  one- 
half  in  the  morning,  and 
the  balance  at  evening. 

Feed,  while  treating,  on  showing  the 

boiled  onions  and  rice  mixed  with  oatmeal.  If  the 
disease  attacks  the  eye  and  so  prevents  feeding, 
make  the  food  into  pellets,  which,  if  dipped  in 
milk,  and  the  bird  held,  will  slip  down  the  throat 
readily.  If  the  sulphur  acts  too  powerfully  upon 
the  bowels,  scald  the  milk  given,  which  will  cause 
it  to  act  in  the  proper  direction.  Feed  vegetables, 
sulphur,  and  iron,  to  the  flock  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  cleanse  the  house  in  which  it 
appears,  as  thoroughly  as  the  “Board  of  Health  ” 
would  a  house  that  had  been  visited  by  small  pox. 


tossers,  women  frighteners,  bar  and  gate  openers, 
skin  tearers  and  horse  embowellers,  on  the  other. 
As  soon  as  these  horns,  however,  attached  to  half 
as  many  valuable  beef  animals,  are  collected  in  a 
crowded  cattle  car,  they  at  once  become  property 
destroyers,  and  fit  subjects  for  the  action  of  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Auimals  Society.  In  the 
long  journey  from  theirWestern  pastures  to  Eastern 
markets,  the  cattle  are  sorely  worried  and  often 
purposely,  or  unintentionally,  badly  gored  by  their 
neighbor’s  horns.  Doubtless  some  of  the  falling 
off  in  condition  during  their  travels  is  due  to 
the  rough  handling  of  the  numerous  sharp  and 
powerful  weapons  by  ignorant  heads ;  especially 
must  this  be  the  case  with  the  half-tamed  Texau 


even  excelling  the  Shorthorns  at  many  shows  and 
in  market,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  cattle  de¬ 
serve  the  attention  of  our  breeders  and  beef  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  result  of  the  animals  getting  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  better  condition  after  a  long  railroad  or 
ocean  journey,  would  be  larger  prices  for  the  better 
beef,  and  more  of  it  to  sell — usually  a  cogent  argu¬ 
ment  with  men  who  are  looking  after  the  profits. 


Hornless  Cattle  for  American  Breeding 
and  Foreign  Markets. 

In  several  former  numbers  we  have  written  of  the 
Polled  Cattle,  which  are  now  attracting  considera¬ 
ble  attention  abroad.  Mr.  J.  II.  Wallace  has  been 
among  them  of  late,  and  his  investigations  lead  him 
to  the  belief  that  their  general  introduction  among 
beef  producers  in  this  country,  would  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  improvement.  Horns  were  put  upon  cat¬ 
tle  for  self-defence,  but  in  their  domesticated 
state  there  is  no  good  use  for  such  weapons — 
indeed  they  are  a  positive  detriment.  In  the 
freedom  of  prairie  and  farm  life,  horns  occupy 
a  neutral  position,  and  are  of  small  account, 
except  as  ornaments  and  handles  to  lead  gentle 
cows  by,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  as  boy  and  dog 
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DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  CULTIVATED  WHEAT  AND  UNCULTIVATED. 

cattle,  whose  wildness  renders  their  long  horns 
unusually  troublesome  when  crowded  into  rail-cars. 

On  shipboard,  the  horns  are  a  source  of  trouble, 
even  more  apparent  than  it  is  in  railroad  travel. 

Here  the  cattle  are  tied  up  in  twos,  in  boxes  just 
large  enough  for  them  to  stand,  but  without  room 
to  lie  down.  In  the  animal’s  efforts  to  rest,  the 
horns  and  halters  frequently  become  entangled,  re¬ 
sulting  in  injury  and  worriment  to  each  of  the  box- 
fellows  ;  and  when  one  does  lie  down  his  frantic 
struggles  to  rise  are  sure  to  cause  hooking  and  rip¬ 
ping,  as  his  neighbor  has  no  place  to  stand  except 
partially  over  him.  Every  one  knows  that  fretting 
and  discomfort,  and  slight  injuries  even,  invariably 
result  in  a  falling  oft'  in  flesh,  and  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  body,  and  the  horns  of  the  cattle  are 
very  frequently  an  inciting  cause  of  this  condition. 

To  remedy  this  defect  we  would  not  do  as  the 
Irish  farmers  did  when  it  was  first  found  that  horn¬ 
less  cattle  brought  a  higher  price  in  the  English 
markets :  they  stripped  back  the  skin  over  the 
heads  of  the  young  calves,  and  removed  the  just 
starting  horns.  Perhaps  the  remark  of  a  farmer, 
that  “  a  horn  was  a  mighty  convenient  handle  to 
lead  a  cow  by,”  and  that  “a  mooley  cow  would 
slip  through  a  halter  mighty  slick,”  are  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  some,  but  why  any  more  so  than  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  horse  ?  When  to  the  quality  of  having  no 
horns,  is  added  that  of  being  excellent  beef  ani¬ 
mals,  as  the  Angus  or  Aberdeen  Polled  Cattle  are, 


Experiments  in  “Cultivating”  Wheat. 

It  is  as  reasonable  to  believe  that  grain  crops 
should  be  benefited  by  cultivation  as  that  potatoes, 
com,  cabbages,  and  other  crops  should  be.  Hoeing 
wheat  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  practice  in  Europe, 
and  farmers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  begun  it  with 
marked  success.  We  are 
favored  by  Mr.  Travis,  of 
Michigan,  with  samples  of 
wheat  grown  with  and 
without  cultivation,  on 
adjoining  plots,  and  cut 
from  equal  spaces  of 
ground.  We  give  an  ac¬ 
curate  engraving  from 
drawings  of  the  bunches 
themselves,  which  are  cut 
in  two  to  6ave  space. 
Reports  are  also  at  hand 
of  a  committee  of  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers,  under 
whose  supervision  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  made.  68- 
ibs.  of  seed  per  acre  were 
sown  in  drills  16  inches 
apart,  and  90  lbs.  per  acre 
in  drills  8  inches  apart. 
Sept.  8,  1877,  on  6od 
ground  plowed  Sept.  1st. 
That  in  16-inch  drills  was 
cultivated  with  the  Travis 
wheat-hoe,  once  in  the 
fall,  and  twice  the  next 
spring ;  the  other  was  not 
cultivated.  The  wheat 
was  examined  during 
growth,  by  the  committee, 
and  harvested  in  their 
presence.  According  to 
their  report,  the  wheat  in 
the  16-inch  drills  did  not 
lodge  or  crinkle  down, 
while  that  in  the  8-in.  drills 
did  so  badly,  (probably  to 
some  extent  the  effect  of 
the  Hessian  fly).  The  average  yield  was  691  per  cent 
greater  in  the  16 -inch  drills  than  in  the  8-inch.  Where 
in  some  of  the  16-inch  drills  the  quantity  of  seed 
was  only  3  pecks  per  acre,  the  stand  was  as  thick  as 
where  64  lbs.  per  acre  were  sown.  The  weights  of 
3  samples  of  each  sowing,  cut  from  equal  spaces  of 
ground,  and  with  equal  conditions  in  every  respect 
except  cultivation,  quantity  of  6eed  and  width  ol 
drill,  are  given  as  follows  : 


Cut  from  equal  tpaces. 


16  inch  drills, 
cultivated. 


8  inch  drills, 
not  cultivated. 
2  lb.  0  oz. 

1  lb.  9  oz. 

1  lb.  12  oz. 

6  lb.  5  oz. 


9  lb.  0  oz. 

The  number  of  heads  in  the  samples  were 


Cut  from,  equal  spaces. 


8  inch  drills, 
not  cultivated _ 


No.  1  sample  had.. 

No.  2  ■  ■ 

No.  3  "  • _ _ 

Total .  1,541  heads.  1,039  heads. 

The  larger  growth  of  straw  in  the  samples  from 
the  16-inch  drills  was  also  conspicuous.  These  re¬ 
sults  are  not  especially  wonderful  when  we  consider- 
the  already  well  known  beneficial  influence  of  cul¬ 
tivation  upon  grain  crops.  This  long-needed  im¬ 
provement  in  our  agriculture  has  already  made  an 
impression  upon  farmers  in  widely  separated  part6 
of  the  country,  and  has  resulted  so  favorably  as  to- 
indicate  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  ere  long 
become  a  very  general  and  profitable  practice. 
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The  Scarlet  Monkey-Flower. 

( Mimulus  cardinalis.) 


“Monkey-flower  ”  is  neither  an  elegant  name,  nor 
is  it  descriptive  for  our  plant.  The  genus  was  named 
Mimulus  by  Linnaeus,  because  the  corolla  in  some 
species  has  a  remote  resemblance  to  a  grinning 
face,  and  while  some  authors  suppose  that  he 
took  the  name  from  the  Greek  for  ape,  others  think 
it  was  from  the  Latin  for  mime,  or  mimic  ;  at  all 
events  the  name  has  been  translated  into  Monkey- 
flower  too  long  for  us  to  try  to  alter  it.  In  the  At- 


it  branches  freely,  is  about  as  broad  as  tall.  The 
engraving  of  the  upper  end  of  a  branch  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  size,  shows  its  general  appearance.  There  is, 
to  us,  something  very  pleasing  in  the  aspect  of  this 
plant ;  the  leaves,  being  clothed  with  somewhat 
sticky,  minute  hairs,  have  a  pale  and  tender  green, 
against  which  the  flowers  show  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  ;  the  color  of  the  flowers  is  a  most  peculiar 
scarlet ;  it  is  bright  and  lively,  without  being  in¬ 
tense.  In  Europe,  where  it  is  more  cultivated  than 
with  us,  several  varieties  have  been  obtained  with 
flowers  ranging  from  orange  to  dark-reddish  pur¬ 
ple.  The  stigma  of  this  flower  (the  terminal  por- 


there  are  many  unattractive  ones,  we  claim  thiA 
there  are  a  few  really  desirable  species.  Among 
the  most  interesting  and  showy  of  the  many  Sun¬ 
flowers  is  Hdianthus  orgycdis.  Helianthus  is  easily 
translated  into  Sunflower,  but  when  we  came  to 
And  an  appropriate  equivalent  for  orgyalis,  we 
were  puzzled ;  the  word  means  “  the  hight  of  a 
man,”  but  “ Man-high  Sunflower,”  or  even  “Six- 
foot  Sunflower,”  would  hardly  do.  In  considering 
what  name  would  be  best  for  a  plant  likely  to  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  popular,  we  were  glad  to  find  the 
difficulty  removed.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  work  ou 
“Hardy  Flowers,”  had  already  given  it  a  name — 


lantic  States  we  have  two  native  species  of  Mimu¬ 
lus,  but  their  pale-purplish  flowers  are  not  showy  ; 
in  Michigan  and  westward  there  is  a  yellow-flower¬ 
ed  one ;  and  still  further  west,  the  number  of 
species  increases,  until  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  be¬ 
come  so  numerous  as  to  number  about  23.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  best  known  Mimulus  is  M.  moschatus,  the 
“Musk-plant,”  so  often  abbreviated  to  “Musk,” 
that  many  suppose  the  drug  with  all-powerful  odor, 
some  call  it  perfume,  to  be  from  this  vegetable,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  unpleasantly  animal.  The  Scarlet 
Monkey-flower,  a  native  of  Oregon  and  California, 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
but,  like  many  other  good  things,  has  been  pushed 
aside  by  newer  comers.  We  saw  it  in  its  wild  state 
many  years  ago,  but  never  happened  to  cultivate  it 
until  last  year.  The  plant  was  unintentionally  left 
out  last  fall,  and,  as  the  succeeding  winter  was  un¬ 
usually  mild,  it  came  up  last  spring  with  great 
vigor,  and  has  all  summer  given  a  continuous 
bloom,  which  has  not  ceased  up  to  the  time  we 
write — Oct.  25th.  It  can  not  be  relied  upon  as 
quite  hardy,  and  it  is  safer  to  make  new  plants  from 
cuttings  to  keep  over  the  winter  in  the  greenhouse. 
In  its  native  localities  the  plant  is  two  to  four  feet 
high,  but  in  cultivation  is  rarely  over  a  foot,  and,  as 


tion  of  the  pistil,  which  receives  the  pollen)  is  very 
sensitive.  Instead  of  a  blunt  end  or  knob,  as  in 
most  flowers,  the  stigma  consists  of  two  egg-shaped 
plates,  as  seen  in  the  engraving ;  these  spread  apart 
when  the  flower  is  in  “  full  blow,”  but  whenever 
pollen  falls  upon  the  inner  surface  of  these  plates, 
they  suddenly  close  ;  they  are  so  irritable  that  the 
same  movement  takes  place  when  they  are  touched 
by  a  6mall  splinter,  or  any  other  hard  substance. 


The  Graceful  Sunflower. 

( Helianthus  orgyalis). 

Those  whose  knowledge  of  Sunflowers  is  confined 
to  the  common  annual  species — the  Sunflower — can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  graceful  one.  Some  plants 
appear  to  be  associated  with  certain  surroundings 
and  to  belong  to  shiftless,  “  ne’er  do  weel  ”  people. 
The  dwelling  of  such  is  often  surrounded  by  a 
dilapidated  fence,  within  which  Sunflowers  and 
“  Love-lies-bleeding  ”  suggest  that  even  in  a  house 
where  old  hats  and  rags  supply  the  place  of  win¬ 
dow-panes,  there  is  some  one  who  has  a  love  for 
flowers,  however  coarse  they  may  be.  But  all  Sun¬ 
flowers  are  not  coarse,  and  while  we  admit  that 


“  The  Graceful  Sunflower  ” — which  is  not  at  all  in¬ 
appropriate.  We  had  known  this  species  for  several 
years,  but  had  not  especially  noticed  its  beauty 
until  we  saw  the  past  autumn,  at  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden,  a  fine  clump  of  it,  10  or  12  feet 
high,  where  it  was  contrasted  with  a  large  number 
of  other  species  of  Sunflower,  and  easily  outshone 
them  all.  Later  we  saw  it  in  the  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennial  grounds  of  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
where,  with  the  coarser,  but  even  more  abundant 
I  flowering  Helianthus  Maximilliani,  it  made  a  fine 
show.  The  plant  is  perennial ;  a  well  established 
root  will  throw  up  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  or  more 
stems  which  reach  far  above  a  “man’s  hight,”  be¬ 
ing  from  8  to  12  feet  in  good  soil ;  they  bear  an 
abundance  of  leaves  quite  unlike  those  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  Sunflower,  being  sessile  (without  a  leaf¬ 
stalk),  about  0  inches  long,  and  not  over  an  inch 
wide.  The  flowers  (properly  heads  of  flowers)  are 
about  3  inches  across,  and  upon  long  stalks ;  the 
showy  portion,  or  r'ays,  being  of  a  lively,  cheerful 
yellow.  For  clumps  upon  a  large  lawn  this  is  a 
most  effective  plant,  and  from  its  great  hight  it  may 
be  used  for  the  center  of  ornamental  groups  os 
bold  plants,  as  it  is  without  the  coarseness  that  ir 
herbaceous  plants  usually  accompanies  size,  and  it 
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only  needs  to  be  known  to  be  valued  in  proper 
situations.  That  we  may  not  be  alone  in  our  com¬ 
mendation  of  this  Sunflower,  we  add  that  Yilmorin 
(Fleurs  de  Pliene  Tern)  says  :  “  This  plant,  from  its 
majestic  and  picturesque  habit,  is  particularly 
suited  to  ornamentation  in  landscape  gardening ; 
employed  with  discretion,  it  will  produce  excellent 
effects,  especially  when  used  in  masses  on  lawns, 
or  planted  near  bodies  of  water.”  Mr.  Robinson 
says  “  a  tall,  graceful,  willow-like  herb.  ***  The 
tips  of  the  shoots  for  a  length  of  15  inches  or  so,  cut 
off  and  placed  in  water  in-doors,  are  as  ornamental 
as  the  most  graceful  or  delicate  young  Palm  or 
Dracaena.”  We  infer  that  this  applies  to  the  use 
of  the  graceful  foliage  before  the  flowers  open.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  and 
blooms  in  August  and  later,  and  is  quite  hardy. 


Fixtures  for  Window  Plants. 

Window  boxes,  those  intended  to  hold  the  soil 
in  which  the  plants  are  to  grow,  have  been  described 
in  earlier  numbers,  but  those  who  keep  their  plants 
in  pots,  will  find  a  box  exceedingly  useful.  The 
pots  being  placed  in  this  and  surrounded  by  sand, 
or  what  we  think  preferable,  sphagnum  or  peat 
moss.  The  use  of  a  box  will 
prevent  much  litter,  which 
is  to  some  very  neat  house¬ 
keepers  a  sufficient  objec¬ 
tion  to  keeping  any  house 
plants.  If  the  plants  must 
be  moved  away  from  the 
window  for  safety  in  an  un¬ 
usually  cold  night,  or  for 
other  reason,  the  box  allows 
this  to  be  done  with  very 
little  trouble.  A  still  greater 
advantage  is,  that  it  checks  undue  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  makes  watering  less  fre¬ 
quently  necessary.  If  the  window  has  a  deep  sill, 
the  box  may  sit  upon  that ;  otherwise  it  should  be 
on  legs  with  casters.  The  box  may  be  of  pine, 
securely  put  together,  or  of  any  ornamental  wood. 

In  describing,  some  time  ago,  a  window  box  for 
holding  the  soil,  we  suggested  that  oil-cloth  carpet¬ 
ing  of  some  neat  pattern,  made  a  covering  that  at  a 
little  distance  could  not  be  told  from  expensive 
tiles.  Whatever  the  box  may  be,  it  should  be  lined 
with  zinc.  The  pots  will  be  of  various  hights, 
and  in  arranging  them  in  the  box,  the  tops  should 
all  be  brought  up  to  the  same  level,  by  standing 
them  on  blocks  or  small  inverted  empty  pots,  or 
whatever  will  serve  the  purpose.  The  moss  is  to 
be  first  thoroughly  dampened  and  then  squeezed  in 
the  hands ;  it  is  then  to  be  packed  in  by  degrees 
around  the  pots,  using  a  stick 
to  press  it  down  where  the 
spaces  are  too  narrow  for  the 
hands.  The  pots  should  be 
far  enough  below  the  edge  of 
the  box,  to  allow  of  a  thin  layer 
over  them  and  the  earth  they 
contain.  Sand  may  be  used  in 
a  similar  manner,  but  it  has  no 
advantages  over  moss,  while 
it  is  much  heavier.  In  that 
most  excellent  work  on  win¬ 
dow  gardening,  “Winter  Greeneries  at  Home,” 
the  author,  the  Rev.  Doct.  E.  A.  Johnson,  shows 
how  he  produced  his  fine  effects  with  the  most 
simple  materials,  and  among  other  contrivances, 
are  home-made  brackets  for  supporting  pots. 
Where  the  window  has  deep  jambs  the  space 
may  be  utilized  by  suspending  pots  at  the  sides, 
and  if  these  contain  drooping  or  trailing  plants, 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  Figure  1  shows  how  a 
bracket  is  made  from  stout  wire,  brass  in  this  case 
being  the  best.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  one 
piece ;  the  horizontal  arm  that  holds  the  ring  is 
double,  and  this  portion  should  be  neatly  and 
closely  wound  with  fine  copper  wire.  The  trian¬ 
gular  portion  at  the  bottom  is  to  keep  the  whole 
steady  by  resting  against  the  wall ;  this  part  may 
be  circular  or  any  other  form  that  may  be  desired. 
Figure  2  shows  the  bracket  suspended  and  in  use. 


A  French  Garden  Fence. 

Our  correspondent  “H.,”  writes  from  Paris: 
It  is  the  custom  in  France,  in  both  city  and  country, 
either  to  build  grand  houses  in  the  form  of  a  hol¬ 
low  square,  with  a  court  in  the  center,  or  to  surround 
them  with  high  walls  like  a  fort.  Every  French¬ 
man’s  house  is  in  fact  his  “  castle.”  Visitors  thus 
miss  seeing  the  prettiest  parts  of  Paris.  Once  in  a 
while  a  gate  is  opened,  and  one  takes  in  a  passing 
glance  of  a  small  earthly  paradise, — flowers  and 
fountains,  shady  walks,  and  white  statues,  a  palace 
of  wrought  stone  ;  the  heavy  gates  swing  together 
once  more,  and  leave  only  a  dingy  gloomy  wall, 
the  shadow  of  which  falls  half  way  across  the 
street.  Once  in  a  while  an  exception  is  found,  and 
I  inclose  sketch  of  an  open  iron  fence,  mounted  on 
a  foundation  of  stone  and  mortar,  through  which  I 
recently  looked  with  great  pleasure,  upon  the  flow¬ 
er  garden  and  country  home  of  a  gentleman  in 
Chaumes.  The  wall  and  fence  are  shown  from  the 
street  side.  The  foliage  indicated  is  ivy,  neatly 
trained  and  trimmed ;  the  open  spaces  are  at  a  con- 


A  GARDEN  FENCE  IN  CHAUMES,  FRANCE. 


venient  height  for  passers-by  to  look  in.  On  the 
inside,  the  stone  work  is  entirely  covered  with  ivy. 
- — - 

Forest  Tree  Planting’— The  Seeds. 

— -^*> - 

Much  that  is  very  useful  has  been  written  about 
Forest  Tree  Planting,  but  the  articles  for  the  most 
part  do  not  go  into  those  practical  details  that  arc 
necessary,  especially  for  the  inexperienced,  to  se¬ 
cure  success.  While  some  forest  trees  may  be  raised 
as  readily  as  a  hill  of  corn,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case  with  all.  Certain  trees  that  when  three  or  five 
years  old  are  among  the  hardiest,  are,  during  their 
first  year,  quite  as  “  miffy  ”  as  some  greenhouse 
plants,  and  their  culture  in  this  early  state  actually 
requires  more  care  than  that  of  a  Rose  or  Geranium. 
The  care  required  is  not  of  a  kind  that  any  intelli¬ 
gent  person  can  not  give,  but  whoever  would  raise 
trees  from  seed,  must  know  that  it  is  required,  and 
how  to  supply  it.  Leaving  the  treatment  of  young 
plants  until  later,  when  we  come  to  seed  sowing, 
we  at  the  present  consider  an  earlier  step,  and  one 
upon  which  success  depends  as  much  as  on  any 
subsequent  one — the  proper  preservation  of  the 
seeds  during  winter,  or  from  the  time  of  gathering 
to  that  of  sowing.  Tree  seeds  present  a  great 
variety  in  size  and  other  characteristics  ;  between 
the  soft,  flattened  scale  of  the  Catalpa  seed,  up  to 
the  large,  hard-shelled  Black  Walnut,  there  is  a  wide 
difference,  and  while  both  are  seeds,  the  treatment 
proper  for  one  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  other. 
While  a  few  forest-tree  seeds  may  be  kept  without 
any  more  care  than  that  given  to  ordinary  garden 
seeds,  the  majority  require  special  treatment  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  vitality.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  some  seeds  ripen  in  early  summer 
and  must  be  sown  at  once  ;  these  come  up  in  a  few 


days,  the  young  trees  grow  rapidly  and  ripen  their 
wood  in  preparation  for  winter  all  in  a  few  months. 
The  principal  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  behave  in 
this  manner,  are :  the  Elms,  and  the  Silver  or 
White,  and  the  Red  Maples — other  Maples  ripening 
seeds  in  October.  Of  course,  seeds  of  these  trees 
are  not  usually  kept  by  seedsmen,  though  some  of 
them  contract  to  deliver  them  as  soon  as  ready. 
They  should  be  sown  as  soon  after  they  fall  as 
possible.  The  principal  seeds  kept  without  any 
special  care,  beyond  storing  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  are :  Ailanthus,  Catalpa,  Honey  Locust, 
Locust,  and  Osage  Orange  ;  when  not  for  sale,  both 
kinds  of  Locust  are  better  if  left  in  the  pods  until 
wanted  for  sowing.  Many  tree  seeds  if  allowed  to 
become  quite  dry,  will  either  not  germinate  at  all, 
or  will  remain  in  the  ground  dormant  the  first  year 
and  not  come  up  until  the  second  spring.  To  pre¬ 
vent  drying,  many  seeds  are  kept  in  sand,  and  when 
the  nature  of  a  seed  in  this  respect  is  not  known,  it 
is  safer  to  preserve  it  in  this  manner.  Sand  for  this 
purpose  should  not  be  wet,  but  damp  ;  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  dug  from  a  bank  is  the  proper 
degree  of  moisture.  The  bulk  of  sand  should  be  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  seeds ;  and  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  Magnolia  seeds,  there  is  a  pulpy  coat, 
more  may  be  used.  The  seeds,  mixed  with  sand, 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place ;  being  moist,  a 
moderate  warmth  will  cause  germination,  which  is 
to  be  avoided  ;  as  a  general  thing,  freezing,  will  do 
no  harm.  The  forays  of  rats  and  mice  are  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  common  seeds  kept  in  sand, 
are :  the  Sugar  and  other  Maples,  except  those 
above  named,  Box  Elder,  Ash,  Linden,  Oaks,  Chest¬ 
nuts,  Wild  Cherry,  Beech,  Birches,  Hickories, 
Mountain  Ash,  Tulip  Tree,  Walnut,  etc.  Large 
quantities  of  Hickories,  Black  Walnuts,  and  But¬ 
ternuts  are  preserved  in  heaps  in  the  open  ground, 
the  piles  being  carefully  covered  with  sods,  or  in 
the  absence  of  these,  straw,  and  over  these,  three  or 
four  inches  of  well  packed  earth,  the  heaps  being 
of  such  a  shape  and  so  finished  as  to  shed  rain. 

Seeds  of  Conifers,  usually  called  Evergreens, 
though  the  Larch  and  Southern  Cypress  belong 
here  and  are  deciduous,  present  some  variety.  The 
cones  with  thin  scales,  such  as  White  Pine,  the 
Firs,  Larches,  etc.,  usually  open  readily,  or  will  do 
so  when  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  a  gentle  heat. 
When  the  seeds  drop  spontaneous!}-,  they  are  to  be 
kept  like  ordinary  seeds  ;  if  they  will  remain  in  the 
cones,  it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  do  so  until 
wanted  for  sowing.  The  cones  of  some  pines  re¬ 
quire  long  drying  before  they  will  open  ;  Europeans 
obtain  the  seeds  from  the  Cluster,  Stone,  and  other 
pines  that  open  with  difficulty,  by  burying  the 
cones  in  a  sandy  place  for  several  weeks  ;  the  scales 
then  open  readily,  ar.d  the  seed,  swollen  by  the 
commencement  of  germination,  are  sown  at  once. 
Red  Cedar  seeds  do  not  germinate  until  the  second 
year ;  these  are  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  sand, 
put  into  a  box,  and  buried  in  a  place  where  they 
will  not  become  dry,  and  sown  the  second  spring. 


Tlie  Cyclamen  as  a  Window  Plant.  - 

Among  the  less  cultivated  plants  in  window  gar¬ 
dening  is  the  Cyclamen.  When  we  say,  the  Cycla¬ 
men,  we  refer  to  the  varieties  of  Cydamen  Persicum , 
of  which  there  are  many.  It  is  especially  useful  in 
window  culture,  as  the  leaves  are  of  themselves 
beautiful,  and  the  plant  would  be  worth  growing 
for  these  if  it  did  not  flower.  The  so-called  bulb 
of  Cyclamen  is  really  a  much  depressed  stem,  flat¬ 
ter  than  the  flattest  of  flat -turnips,  producing  roots 
from  the  lower  surface,  and  leaves  and  flowers  from 
the  upper.  There  are  three  ways  of  getting  a  start 
with  Cyclamens  ;  to  raise  them  from  seed,  to  buy 
imported  bulbs,  and  to  get  plants  from  the  florists 
who  have  grown  them  from  seed.  It  is  out  of  the 
season,  to  talk  now  about  starting  the  plants  from 
seed,  but  they  may  be  had  from  the  other  two 
sources.  Imported,  bulbs  are  shrivelled  and  flabby, 
but  soon  recover  if  pressed  well  down  upon  the 
surface  of  a  potful  of  good  soil.  They  do  not  need 
to  be  planted,  i.  e.,  buried  at  all — merely  pressed 
down  firmly ;  be  sure  to  put  them  in  right  side 
up ;  the  top  shows  small  buds,  or  scars  of  for¬ 
mer  leaves.  They  will  soon  absorb  moisture,  and 


Fig.  1. 
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become  plump,  roots  will  strike  from  the  lower  sur¬ 
face,  and  leaves,  followed  by  buds,  from  the  upper 
surface.  Florists  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  Cy¬ 
clamen  are  usually  careful  about  their  seeds,  and 
one  is  more  likely  to  get  plants  that  have  large 
flowers  from  them,  than  to  buy  imported  bulbs. 
The  plants  need  no  special  care  beyond  that  re¬ 
quired  by  other  window  plants  ;  they  will  continue 
for  a  long  time  to  throw  up  their  quaint,  knowing¬ 
looking  flowers,  and  when  these  are  done  with,  the 
foliage  will  make  it  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupies. 


The  White  Grub  and  Its  Ways. 

Last  August,  in  Notes  for  the  “  Orchard  and  Gar¬ 
den,”  p.  335,  a  brief  account  was  given  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  several  acres  of  lawn.  After  that  was 
•written  we  visited  the  gentleman  referred  to,  and 
examined  that  portion  of  the  lawn  that  had  not 
been  re-seeded,  and  saw  the  men  at  work  removing 
the  old  turf  and  picking  up  grubs  by  the  bushel/ 
Since  then  we  have  received  many  iettters  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  work  of  the  grub— some  hav¬ 
ing  lost  their  strawberry  plants,  others  their 
flowering  plants,  others  their  grass — indeed,  it 
makes  little  difference  what  the  plant  may  be, 
for  we  have  known  them  to  cut  off  the  roots 
of  young  apple-trees  as  large  as 
one’s  finger.  These  letters,  as  a 
whole,  show  that  the  writers,  if 
they  know  what  the  grub  is, 
have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  its 
ways — or  modes  of  life.  The 
first  step  towards  a  successful 
combat  is  to  know  the  strength 
and  the  taetiesjof  the  enemy,  and 
though  we  gave  a  quite  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  insect  several  years  ago, our  correspond¬ 
ence  shows  that  the  subject  needs  to  be  presented 
anew.  Wefind  that*)tlierwise  intelligent  persons  do 
not  understand  the  changes  which  insects  undergo. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  a  gentleman  brought  us  some 
beetles— perfect  insects — and  insisted  that  they 
changed  into  something  else,  and  no  argument  or 
assertion  would  convince  him  to  the  contrary.  In 
brief,  the  changes  of  insects  are  always  in  one 
direction ;  we  have  first  the  egg,  then  the  lan>a  (the 
grub,  maggot,  caterpillar,  or  “  worm  ”  state);  in 
this  condition  it  makes  its  growth,  which  requires 
all  the  way  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  years.  When 
full-grown,  the  larva  forms  a  pupa  or  chrysalis, 
usually  becoming  dormant,  and  in  due  time  it 
bursts  its  covering,  and  comes  out  a  perfect  insect 
— as  a  beetle,  butterfly,  fly,  or  whatever  its  kind. 
The  creature  has  then  completed  its  career — it  does 
not  “turn  into”  anything,  but  it  lays  eggs,  and 
thus  the  scries  begins  anew. 
Perfect  insects  do  not  grow — 
little  beetles  never  become  large 
ones,  and  if  they  feed  it  is  in 
many  cases  by  sucking  sweets, 
and  they  are  not  usually  injuri¬ 
ous  as  perfect  butterflies,  moths, 
and  beetles,  though  as  to  the 
last  there  are  noted  exceptions 
Pio-.  2. _ grub.  This  being  the  routine,  let  us  ap¬ 

ply  it  to  the  White  Grub.  This 
pest  is  the  larva  of  the  beetle  (shown  in  fig.  1) 
Lachnosterna  fusca,  well  known  as  May-bug,  June- 
bug,  and  Dor-bug ;  they  find  their  way  into  houses 
in  early  summer,  being  attracted  by  the  light.  The 
female  beetle  lays  her  eggs  in  the  earth ;  the  young 
grubs  (larvae)  are  hatched  from  these,  and  go  about 
to  find  their  food.  But  little  is  known  of  their  his¬ 
tory  for  the  first  year ;  no  special  damage  is  traced 
to  them,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  live  on  small 
root  fibres,  the  loss  of  which  is  not  noticed.  In 
their  second  year  they  make  their  presence  felt ; 
they  appear  then  to  work  just  below  the  surface, 
and  as  already  stated  devour  almost  every  root  or 
other  vegetable  substance  they  find.  At  this  time 
they  are  of  the  shape  of  fig.  2 ;  when  full-grown, 
somewhat  larger.  The  body  is  of  a  dirty  white 
color,  the  head  is  brownish.  In  the  spring  of  the 
third  year,  the  grub  having  made  its  full  growth,  it 
goes  into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  in  May  or  June 
£omes  out  as  a  beetle.  The  perfect  insect,  or  beetle, 


is  also  destructive  ;  it  collects  upon  fruit  and  other 
trees  and  devours  their  foliage.  The  beetles  seem 
to  be  quiet  in  the  day-time,  but  in  the  evening  are 
very  busy  ;  they  pair,  lay  eggs,  and  the  mischief 
continues.  While  there  are  some  beetles  every 
year  from  scattered  grubs,  the  great  crop  for  any 
particular  locality  appears  once  in  three  years,  and 
one  who  has  observed  the  year  in  which  they 
abound,  will  know  when  to  look  for  the  ravages 
of  the  grub.  Some  think  that  the  White  Grub  is 
brought  to  their  gardens  in  the  manure,  which  is  a 
mistake  ;  the  Manure  Grub,  though  of  about  the 
same  general  appearance,  belongs  to  a  very  different 
insect,  and  the  two  have  but  little  in  common. 
With  this  brief  review  of  the  habits  of  the  White 
Grab,  we  will  leave  the  methods  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  destroying  it  to  be  given  another  month. 


Multiplying  Strawberry  Plants. 

With  a  new  and  rare  variety  of  Strawberry,  it  is 
desirable  to  multiply  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Not 
only  does  the  nurseryman  wish  to  do  this,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  profit,  but  the  amateur  who  has  invested  in  a 
few  high-priced  plants  would  increase  these  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  make  a  productive  bed  as  soon  as  may 
be.  Ordinarily,  the  runners  are  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  many 
fail  to  strike  root ;  when  the  soil  is  too  dry,  or  the 
plants  are  in  a  bleak  place,  and  whipped  about  by 
strong  winds,  there  will  be  many  failures.  With 
scarce  kiuds  it  will  pay  to  secure  a  plant  from  each 
ranner — or  rather  from  each  bud  on  every  runner, 
which  may  be  done  by  fastening  them  in  place  with 
a  bent  or  forked  twig,  or  by  laying  a  clod  of  earth 
on  the  runner.  Where  the  failure  is  from  drouth, 
the  soil  should  be  mulched  with  cut  straw,  and 
watered  after  the  runners  have  been  fastened  down  ; 
cut  straw  is  more  convenient  than  long,  for  this 
use,  as  it  may  be  more  readily  worked  in  among 
the  old  and  young  plants.  Our  old  horticultural 
friend,  Sam’l  Miller,  the  originator  ofthe  “  Martha” 
and  other  grapes,  writes  us  from  Sedafia,  Mo.,  that 
owing  to  an  excessive  drouth  last  summer  his  run¬ 
ners  could  not  take  root ;  he  picked  off  the  buds — 
or  young  plants  without  roots — at  the  ends  of  the 
runners,  and  packed  them  in  damp  moss.  In  a  few 
days  roots  were  emitted,  when  the  little  plants 
were  set  out  in  beds,  shaded  for  a  time,  and  they 
made  a  satisfactory  growth.  When  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  Strawberry  first  came  out,  a  cultivator  of 
our  acquaintance  followed  a  similar  plan.  When 
cold  weather  came,  his  few  plants  had  many  run¬ 
ners  that  had  not  taken  root ;  these  would  be  lost, 
if  left  as  they  were,  so  he  gathered  them  and  set 
them  out  in  a  cold-frame ;  the  next  spring  they 
were  well  rooted  plants  ready  for  sale  or  planting. 


Winter  Protection.  —  Probably  more  plants 
are  killed  by  too  much  protection  than  by  the  want 
of  any  covering.  Some  plants,  like  the  strawberry, 
are  perfectly  hardy,  yet  we  advise  covering  them, 
not  so  much  to  shield  them  from  the  cold,  as  to 
prevent  the  frequent  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
soil ;  such  protection  should  be  mainly  around,  and 
but  little  upon  the  plants,  and  it  is  better  to  not 
put  it  on  at  all  until  the  ground  has  actually  frozen. 
Shrubs  just  on  the  border  between  tender  and 
hardy  were  formerly  completely  bundled  up  with 
straw,  and  if  they  were  evergreens,  were  often 
smothered  to  death,  between  which  and  freezing 
there  is  little  choice.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  protecting  shrubs  of  this  kind,  where 
the  material  is  available,  is  to  procure  boughs  of 
cedar  or  other  evergreen,  and  set  these  in  the 
ground  close  to  the  bush  or  young  tree  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  In  the  absence  of  evergreens  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  well  by  placing  naked  branches  or  brush 
around  the  half  hardy  plants,  and  working  in  straw 
among  them.  The  object  is  to  ward  off  severe 
winds,  to  give  partial  shade  and  to  modify  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to 
allow  a  full  circulation  of  air.  Hardy  herbaceous 
plants  bloom  all  the  stronger  for  being  covered  in 
winter  ;  for  this  purpose,  leaves  serve  an  excellent 
purpose.  When  first  put  on,  they  are  liable  to  be 
blown  about;  sprinkle  a  little  earth  over  them. 


For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


How  Common  Lamps  Waste  Light. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  reader,  that  most  of  the 
common  lamps  actually  waste  one-half  or  more 
of  all  the  light  produced,  and  are  therefore  doubly 
expensive  ?  The  flame  gives  off  rays  from  its  sur¬ 
face  ;  but  if  we  half  cover  the  flame,  half  of  the 
rays  are  intercepted  and  lost.  This  is  just  what  is 
done  in  a  majority  of  lamps.  Figure  1  shows  this. 
The  metal  cap,  a ,  partly  covers  the  flame ;  ouly  the 
portion  that  rises  above  a  gives  out  light  to  the 
room.  In  several  of  the  lamps  now  made,  this  loss 
is  saved  by  omitting  the  metal  cap,  and  having 
the  glass  chimney  set  down  below  the  bottom  of 
the  flame,  as  in  figures  2  and  3.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  equivalent  to  saving  half  the  expense  of 
oil. — The  Argand  principle  is  of  great  utility.  This 
is  an  arrangement  for  having  a  current  of  air  pass 


up  through  the  coder  of  a  circular  flame,  furnishing 
oxygen  to  its  interior.  The  combustion  is  much 
more  intense,  and  the  light  correspondingly  greater. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

"Warm  Underclothes  for  Children. 

The  cool  days  that  come  now,  more  and  more 
wintry  in  their  suggestions,  set  mothers  to  think¬ 
ing  about  the  winter  clothing  of  the  family.  Let 
no  thoughtlessness  or  negligence  hinder  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  warm  under-garments,  especially  for  the 
children.  We  used  to  think  that 
little  boys  had  much  the  advantage 
of  little  girls,  in  having  warmer  and 
more  equal  clothing  over  their 
whole  bodies.  But  the  fashion  of 
short  trousers  leaves  their  legs  be¬ 
low  the  knees  no  better  protected 
than  those  of  little  girls — unless, 
indeed,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
provided  with  long  under-drawers. 

Many  fashionably  -  dressed  little 
boys  are  not  so  provided  for. 

Through  ignorance  or  indifference, 
their  mothers  sacrifice  future 
heal tli  and  manly  beauty  to  present 
pretliness,  and  in  this  unreasonable 
and  unkind  manner,  the  majority 
of  little  girls  are  treated.  No  one 
can  tell  bow  much  this  has  to  do 
with  the  general  ill-health  of 
women.  The  children  are  supposed 
to  be  growing  “tough,”  but  it  is 
often  t  e  case  that  the  vitality  is 
too  much  drawn  upon  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  gradually  undermined,  so 
that  many  children  who  seem  to  be 
enduring  all  things  wonderfully,  are  really  among 
those  who  “die  in  the  toughening,”  though  the  death 
is  long  postponed  and  approaches  gradually  at  last. 
Make  the  under-garments  of  flannel  or  fleecy  cotton 
flannel,  and  let  them  cover  the  body  from  neck  to 
wrists  and  ankles.  They  may  be  made  all  in  one 
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piece,  or  in  two  pieces,  as  preferred.  For  young 
children  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  have  the 
lower  garments  made  separate  from  the  upper,  and 
buttoned  to  them.  But  the  whole  garment  is 
easiest  made  and  managed  for  most  children,  much 


Fig.  1. — INTERIOR  OF  MENNONITE  EITCHEN. 


Sunny  Rooms. 

I  told  a  neighbor,  lately,  that  the  chief  objection 
I  had  to  a  house  under  consideration  as  our  future 
residence,  was  that  I  feared  the  sun  would  not 
shine  into  the  rooms  enough  to  suit  me.  She 
laughed  as  though  that  was  a  new 
idea  to  her,  and  quite  whimsical. 
The  blinds  on  the  house  were  not 
objectionable,  as  I  should  leave 
them  wide  open,  except  on  rare 
occasions.  But  the  wide  verandas 
on  the  east  and  south  sides,  would 
totally  exclude  the  friendly  sun¬ 
beams  from  the  common  sitting 
room.  Even  in  summer  I  should 
not  like  that,  as  there  are  many 
cool  days  when  sunshine  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  fire.  My  neighbor  said 
that  it  always  made  her  feel  ner¬ 
vous  to  have  the  sun  shine  directly 
into  her  rooms.  Now  sunshine  is 
oue  of  the  best  remedies  for  ner¬ 
vousness,  but  I  understood  my 
neighbor  to  mean  that  the  prying 
sunshine  searching  out  every  speck 
of  dust  and  tiny  cobweb  before 
concealed  by  habitual  shade,  made 
her  feel  uneasy.  Moreover,  the 
colors  of  the  carpet  must  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  sunshine  fades  them. 
And  so  my  neighbor  pays  the 
doctor  for  her  medicine  instead  of 


pancakes  of  this  kind,  but  when  not  too  expensive, 
they  add  greatly  to  their  delicacy  and  goodness. — 
Two,  three,  or  four  eggs,  as  you  can  spare  them. 


like  the  long  night-drawers.  The  legs  should  gore 
down  to  the  ankles  inside  the  stockings  by  both 
an  inner  and  outer  seam.  The  one  on  the  inside 
of  the  leg  should  be  left  open  a  few  inches  to  lap 
over  smoothly  under  the  stocking.  It  should  al¬ 
ways  reach  down  inside  the  shoe-top.  After  this 
garment  has  been  put  on  the  child,  there  comes 
next  a  stout  waist  with  buttons  around  the  bottom, 
to  which  are  attached  the  dress-drawers  (whether 
of  white  cotton  or  of  colored  flannel)  and  the  petti¬ 
coat.  The  latter  may  be  basted  strongly  to  the 
waist  for  the  reason,  if  both  are  colored,  seldom 
needing  washing.  To  the  side  buttons  of  this 
waist  (under  the  arms)  are  buttoned  the  stocking 
supporters  or  garters,  either  those  patented  and 
bought  at  the  shops,  or  home-made  garters — strips 
of  elastic  tape  with  button  holes  in  the  wide  cloth 
binding  at  each  end.  One  end  of  this  garter  but¬ 
tons  at  the  waist,  the  other  fastens  on  a  button 
upon  the  side  of  the  stocking  outside  the  leg.  Then 
comes  the  dress.  If  all  button  behind,  you  can 
dress  and  undress  the  child  very  quickly  after  the 
shoes  and  stockings  are  taken  oil.  Unbutton  all  of 
the  garments  behind,  and  slip  them  all  off  together, 
and  replace  the  set  of  day  garments  by  a  warm 
well-aired  night-gown.  We  mostly  use  soft  thick 
factory  cloth  (or  unbleached  muslin),  and  I  suppose 
other  poor  folks  do  the  same,  but  flannel  for  win¬ 
ter  is  to  be  preferred,  especially  for  little  ones  apt 
to  get  uncovered  in  bed.  During  the  night  the  set 
of  day  garments  may  be  placed  so  as  to  be  well 
aired  in  the  inside,  without  separating  them,  and 
in  the  morning  the  child  can  slip  them  on  all  to¬ 
gether  with  ease.  Perhaps  1  have  told  all  this  be¬ 


taking  it  as  a  free  gift  from  Heaven  in  the  bright 
sunshine  and  pure  air— for  1  think  she  dreads  air 
as  much  as  sunshine,  except  when  she  goes  out 
doors  occasionally  to  get  them.  I  like  a  broad 
piazza  or  generous  porch¬ 
es  about  my  house,  but  I 
want  my  windows  free 
from  even  too  much  cur¬ 
tain.  Unless  in  hot 
weather,  when  almost 
anything  ails  you,  and  you 
feel  disinclined  to  out 
door  exercise,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  sit 
down  in  the  broad  smile 
of  a  sunny  window  and 
let  the  sunbeams  put  new 
life  into  you.  If  your 
feet  are  cold,  the  sun  will 
warm  them  more  thor¬ 
oughly  aud  permanently 
than  a  fire,  especially  if 
you  take  off  your  shoes 
and  put  your  feet  on  a 
stool  or  chair  in  the  full 
sunshine.  For  neuralgia 
I  know  nothing  better,  in  connection  with  fasting 


How  the  Mennonites  Warm  their  Houses 
and  Cook  with  Straw  as  Fuel. 

TheEuropean  Mennonites,  whose  religion  prohibits 
bearing  arms,  have  within  a  few  years  come  to  this 
country  in  large  numbers,  and  have  formed  already 
prosperous  colonies  in  Kansas  and  other  Western 
States.  In  their  new  homes  they  follow  their  former 
pursuit — farming,  and  many  of  them  brought  witli 
them  the  implements  they  formerly  used,  affairs  so 
quaint  and  cumbersome,  that  they  appear  more  like 
a  collection  of  antiquities  than  articles  for  real  use. 
Besides  their  farm  implements,  they  brought  over 
their  household  effects,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  a  large  clock  to  bang  upon  the  wall,  and  a  huge, 
curiously  ornamented  chest  to  hold  the  household 
treasures ;  these  are  to  he  seen  in  almost  every 
Mennonitc  home.  Though  they  could  not  well 
bring  tlieir  enormous  stoves  to  their  new  homes, 
they  have  brought  their  domestic  customs  with 
them,  and  the  house  in  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  is 
heated,  and  tlieir  meals  are  cooked  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  were  in  the  old  home  in  Russia 
and  Prussia.  Mr.  H.  Worrall,  of  Shawnee  Co.,  Kns., 
sends  us  several  remarkably  neat  sketches  of  Men- 
nonite  interiors,  made  with  special  reference  to 
their  methods  of  warming  and  cooking  by  the  use 
of  such  an  unusual  fuel  as  straw.  A  portion  of 
his  sketches  have  been  engraved  and  are  given 
here.  He  also  furnishes  the  following  description  : 

“  •'  The  Americans  burn  money,  we  burn  straw,’ 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  MENNON1TE  HOUSE. — (A,  Chimney ;  B,  Cooking:  C,  Washing  Ranges.) 

fore,  but  I  see  more  and  more  how  little  is  known 
or  thought  by  mothers,  about  the  healthful  dress¬ 
ing  of  children  in  cold  weather,  and  I  hardly  think 
I  need  apologize  for  returning  to  the  subject. 


from  one  or  two  meals,  than  to  lie  in  the  full  sun¬ 
shine,  all  but  the  top  of  your  head,  which  may  be 
protected;  cover  up  warm  if  the  room  is  cold,  but  let 
everything  about  your  body  be  loose  and  well  aired. 
Bread  Pancakes. 

For  those  who  have  milk,  a  convenient  way  to 
use  up  old  bread  is,  to  make  it  into  pancakes. 

This  is  a  good  way  to 
use  sour  bread  also,  as  a 
trifle  more  soda  than  the 
sour  milk  requires  to 
neutralize  it  will  sweeten 
the  sour  bread  too.  Soak 
the  bread  crumbs,  (a 
quart  or  less)  for  a  few 
hours  in  as  little  sweet 
milk  as  will  answer. 
Then  mash  them  with  a 
four  tiued  fork,  or  other¬ 
wise  reduce  them  to  an 
even  consistency.  Add  a 
teacupful  of  sour  milk,  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  tepid  water, 
and  flour  enough  to  make 


a  batter  just  right  to  bake  the  cakes  light  without 
being  too  thick  and  hard.  Try  a  little  on  your  hot 
buttered  griddle  if  you  are  in  doubt  about  it.  Eggs 
are  not  necessary  to  make  light  good  wholesome 


Fig.  3.— SECTION  OF  MENNONITE  HOUSE. 

A,  Fire  Place  ;  IS.  C,  Ovens ;  D,  Door  for  Firm" ;  E,  E ,  Flues  in  Stove. 

says  the  Mennonite  settler  ;  how  they  manage  to 
keep  warm  in  winter,  and  to  cook  the  year  round 
with  no  other  fuel  but  loose  straw,  is  a  mystery  to 
the  average  American.  The  Mennonite  immigrant, 
when  choosing  a  locality,  is  quite  unconcerned  at 
the  total  absence  of  timber,  and  will  settle  many 
miles  from  wood  or  coal,  with  indifference  as  to  the 
fuel  question,  in  localities  where  an  American 
would  never  think  of  making  a  farm.  He  sees  fuel 
for  the  first  year  in  the  miles  of  grass  about  him,  the 
second  and  succeeding  years  he  will  have  the  straw 
from  his  crops,  and  straw  stacks  are  his  favorite 
substitute  for  the  wood-pile  and  the  coal-bin. 

“  We  first  saw  straw  in  use  for  fuel  at  the  house 
of  a  Russian  Mennonite  bishop  in  the  colony  in 
McPherson  Co.,  Kansas.  Dinner  for  four  of  us  was 
to  be  prepared.  A  vigorous  young  Mennonite  giri 
vanished  with  a  bushel  basket,  and  returned  with  it 
full  of  loose  straw,  then  placing  her  kettles,  etc., 
on  the  top  of  the  cook  range,  fig.  1,  opened  the  fire- 
door,  and  thrust  in  two  large  handfuls  of  straw, 
touched  the  match,  closed  the  door,  and  the  kettle 
commenced  singing  almost  immediately  ;  in  about 
two  minutes  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  two 
more  handfuls  of  straw  were  thrust  in  and  the 
door  closed.  Our  dinner  consisted  of  ham,  eggs, 
potatoes,  Russian  waffles,  and  excellent  coffee,  all 
cooked  in  less  time  than  an  ordinary  stove  could 
have  been  made  ‘hot  for  biscuits.’  The  fire  was 
‘  dead  out  ’  before  the  dinner  was  half  consumed. 
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and  Hie  house  none  the  warmer  for  the  Are,  the  sur¬ 
plus  heat  all  escaping  through  the  broad  chimney. 

“  The  cooking  place  and  doors  of  the  straw  stove 
that  heats  the  building,  are  all  in  the  base  of  the 
chimney,  which  is  eight  feet  square,  with  a  stone 
floor  ;  the  walls  are  vertical  for  about  8  feet,  when 
they  are  gradually  brought  in,  reducing 
the  interior  of  the  chimney  to  about  12 
inches  at  the  comb  of  the  roof.  Figure 
3  is  a  lengthwise  section  of  a  house  of 
this  kind.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
chimney  is  the  family  smoke-house,  in 
which  are  stored  hams,  shoulders,  sides, 
and  festoons  of  sausages  hung  on  poles, 
permanently  set  in  the  walls,  access  be¬ 
ing  had  to  them  by  a  ladder.  On  one  side 
of  the  base  is  a  large  cauldron,  for  wash 
days,  set  in  a  furnace  of  adobe  or  sun-dried  bricks  ; 
■on  the  other  side  the  cooking-range,  also  of  adobe, 
having  a  sheet-iron  top,  with  holes  cut  for  the  pots 
and  kettles ;  both  ranges,  that  for  washing,  and  the 
one  for  cooking,  have  a  flue  of  adobe  four  feet  high. 

“The  heating  stove,  seen  in  section  in  fig.  3, 
and  in  the  ground-plan,  fig.  2,  is  9  feet  long,  8  ft.  6 
in.  high,  and  nearly  3  ft.  wide,  and  forms  part  of 


the  partitions  of  the  three  rooms  heated  by  it. 
The  ovens  in  this  stove  are  formed  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  narrow  plates  of  rough  cast  iron,  set  loosely 
in  the  stove  walls,  to  admit  of  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction,  the  doors  are  of  sheet  iron,  and  the  walls 
two  bricks  thick.  In  ordinary  winter  weather,  fire  i 
is  made  in  the  stove  every  morning,  when  two  good  j 
armfuls  of  straw  is  consumed  in  from  20  to  30  min¬ 
utes,  this  heats  the  stove  sufficiently  for  the  whole 
day ;  in  very  cold  weather,  the  fire  is  made  two  or 
three  times  each  day,  burning  an  equal  amount  of 
straw  at  each  firing.  So  soon  as  the  fire  is  out, 
the  flue  connecting  the  stove  with  the  chimney  is 
carefully  closed  by  a  damper,  in  order  to  retain  the 
heat.  Bread  is  baked  in  the  ovens,  and  also  in  the 
Are  chamber  of  the  heating  stove,  where  it  is  placed, 
immediately  after  firing,  on  a  wrought  iron  stool, 
which  will  keep  it  above  the' ashes  of  the  straw. 

“  The  most  primitive  cooking  arrangement  was 
seen  in  Harvey  Co.,  it  being  a  ‘  hearth,’  like  that  in 
figure  4.  This  is  merely  a  block  of  adobe  or  ma¬ 
sonry,  two  feet  high,  built  in  the  base  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  style  of  chimney.  The  cooking  is  done  on 
this  by  building  a  fire  with  straw  and  corn-cobs 
under  each  cooking  vessel,  much  the  same  as  with 
persons  camping  out.  The  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  straw-burning  stoves  is  brick, 
stone,  and  adobe ;  brick  is  preferred,  next  stone 
and  adobe  for  economy  in  the  first  construction. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

“  Scouring-Balls  Ox-gall.  —  Mrs.  “  V.  L. 
A.,”  Akron,  O.  These  are  very  old  affairs,  much 
more  used  in  England  than  with  us,  where  they 


have  been  superseded  by  various  liquid  cleansing 
compounds.  The  cheaper  kinds  are  simply  Fuller’s 
Earth,  but  the  best  are  made  of  Fuller’s  Earth, 
soap,  and  ox-gall,  made  into  balls,  and  dried.  The 
active  ingredient  is  ox-gall,  which  is  quite  as  well 
used  alone.  It  is  an  excellent  article  for  removing 


Fig.  1. — DESIGN  FOR  TRIMMING  A  ROOM. 

all  grease-spots  from  silks,  etc.,  as  it  will  unite 
with  the  grease  without  injury  to  the  fabric.  It 
may  be  used  fresh,  as  obtained  from  the  butcher,  or 
the  “  prepared  gall  ”  may  be  had  at  the  drug  stores. 

Polishing  Collars  and  Bosoms.— “  M.  J,,”  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  No  “recipe  for  starch”  will  be  of 
much  use  in  polishing  linen,  without  the  right  kind 
of  an  iron  rightly  applied.  A  small  lump  of  sper¬ 
maceti  or  white  wax, 
or  a  little  gum  arabic, 
added  to  the  starch, 
is  thought  to  help, 
but  the  polish  mainly 
comes  from  the  iron. 

What  are  known  as 
polishing  irons  have 
rounded  corners,  and 
the  surface  has  a  high 
polish  ;  hard  rubbing  and  repeated 
of  the  starched  linen  with  these 
brings  the  smooth  shining  surface 
seen  in  new  shirts.  Irons  of  this 
description  are  kept  at  house¬ 
furnishing  and  hardware  stores. 

Salt  Raising. — This  must  be  set 
very  early  in  the  morning,  if  it  is 
wished  to  bake  the  same  day ;  set 
a  sponge  as  follows  :  one  quart  of 
warm  water,  or  milk  and  water; 
one  tea-spoon  salt;  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda ;  flour  to  make  a  soft 
batter ;  let  it  raise  four  hours  ; 
then  sift  two  quarts  flour  into  a 
pan  and  pour  the  sponge  into  the 
center,  add  one  quart  warm  milk, 
i  and  mix  in  flour  enough  to  stiffen.  Let  it  raise 
one  hour — mould  into  loaves.  Let  it  raise  once 
more  and  bake  in  a  rather  moderate  oven. 

White  Sponge  Cake,  by  Mrs.  “S.  A.  R.” — The 
whites  of  11  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  li  glass  of 
white  sugar,  1  glass  of  flour,  1  teaspoonful  cream 
of  tartar  ;  flavor  with  lemon,  to  taste  ;  bake  in  half 


an  hour  ;  sift  the  flour  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to 
have  it  light  as  possible.  Do  not  grease  the  pans 
you  bake  in,  but  when  the  cake  is  well  baked,  turn 
the  pan  top  down,  supported  by  something,  and 
the  cake  will  drop  out  in  a  short  time.  We  sup¬ 
pose  from  directing  Cream  of  Tartar,  the  omission 
of  soda  was  accidental ;  either  half  as  much  of  this 
should  be  added  or  the  Cream  of  Tartar  omitted. 


Christmas  Decorations  at  Home. 

Tlie  remarks  last  month  on  Christmas  Decorations  had 
special  reference  to  beautifying  churches,  but  much  that 
is  said  there  as  to  ways  and  means  will  apply  equally  well 
to  home  decorations.  Whatever  may  be  done  with  the 
church,  where  the  work,  however  elaborate,  will  be  seen 
for  but  a  few  hours,  let  the  home  by  all  means  be  made 
bright  and  cheerful  in  this  holiday  time.  'Whoever  visits 
New  York  City  within  a  week  of  Christmas  should  not 
fail  to  make  a  tour  of  the  streets  near  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket,  and  see  the  immense  quantities  of  evergreens  on 
sale.  There  are  great  piles  stacked  in  the  streets  and  on 
the  walks,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  has  for  the  time 
an  unwonted  fragrance  of  the  woods.  The  purchaser  can 
find  large  and  small  trees,  short  and  long  wreaths,  witli 
ready-made  rings,  crosses,  stars,  and  many  other  devices. 
The  decoration  of  the  house  may  be  as  simple  or  as 
elaborate  as  one  chooses  ;  some  do  nothing  more  than  to 
place  a  green  wreath  at  each  window  facing  the  street, 
while  others  make  carefully  wrought  designs  for  the 
principal  rooms.  Slender  wreaths  may  be  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  tasteful  decoration  ;  the  best  material  for  these 
is  the  Lycopodiums  or  Club  Mosses,  especially  the  one 
known  as  “Ground  Pine”  or  “Bouquet  Green,”  as  its  rich 
dark  color  and  finely  divided  branches  especially  adapt  it 
to  this  use.  Suggestions  for  making  wreaths  were  given 
last  month  ;  they  may  be  hung  over  pictures,  festooned 


along  the  cornice,  and  be  worked  into  numerous  tasteful 
shapes.  In  towns  and  cities  the  room  is  usually  lighted 
with  gas,  and  the  chandelier  forms  a  central  point  for 
decoration  which  should  be  treated  with  special  care. 
But  every  farm-house  can  have  some  cheerful  natural 
ornament,  even  if  it  be  but  branches  of  evergreens. 

LETTERS  FOR  MOTTOES 

are  cut  out  of  stiff  brown  paper,  and-  should  be  ot  that 
style  of  letter  known  to  printers  ns  gothic,  the  forms  as 
seen  in  this  specimen, are  very  SIMPLE,  and  may  be 
cut  out  by  those  who  have  little  skill  in  lettering;  they 
appear  distinct  and  bold  when  covered  with  green. 
Holly,  the  best  material  for  covering  letters,  is  very  rare 
with  us,  except  in  a  few  localities  ;  small  twigs  of  Arbor 
Vitae  and  Box  may  be  used,  as  may  the  leaves  of  Lanrel 
(Kalmia),  Rhododendron,  Inkberry,  or  whatever  broad 
leaved  evergreen  the  locality  may  afford.  The  green  is 
to  be  sewed  to  the  paper  pattern  with  dark  green  or  black 
thread,  and  the  edges  kept  very  even  to  preserve  a  well- 
defined  outline.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  use  white 
letters  on  a  back-ground  of  green  or  other  dark  color ; 
these  may  be  cut  from  stiff  white  paper  or  card-board.  It 
is  recommended  to  cover  the  letters  with  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic,  and  sprinkle  them  thickly  with  rice  grains. 
This  is  said  (we  have  not  tried  it)  to  give  the  letters  a 
rich  appearance.  Miss  Ilassard,  who  is  the  greatauthorily 
on  floral  decoration  in  England,  makes  use  of  perforated 
zinc  as  the  foundation  for  her 

MORE  ELABORATE  DESIGNS, 

figs.  1  and  2  being  from  her  work  on  “Floral  Decorations.” 
Perforated  zinc  is  sheet  zinc  filled  with  small  holes,  after 
the  manner  of  perforated  card-board,  which  allow  the 
leaves  to  be  sewed  to  it.  The  engravings  represent  de¬ 
signs  to  go  around  the  upper  part  of  a  room,  along  the 
cornice,  or  over  a  large  doorway.  Another  of  Miss  H.’s 
designs  is  given  in  figure  3;  this  is  also  made  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  perforated  zinc.  Such  figures  as  this  may  be 
hung  against  the  bare  wall  between  pictures,  over  the 
mantle-piece,  or  wherever  there  is  suitable  space. 

PICTURE  AND  MIRROR  FRAMES 

may  be  ornamented  by  placing  a  wreath  to  cover  the 
cord  (it  may  be  tied  to  it  if  necessary),  and  long  enough 
to  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  frame.  A  very  pretty  effect 
is  produced  by  making  a  frame  of  light  lath,  and  neatly 
covering  it  with  evergreens,  bound  on  as  directed  last 
month  for  wreaths.  This  should  be  of  the  proper  size  to 
slip  upon  the  frame,  and  it  may  be  held  in  place  by  a  fine 
wire  and  small  tacks,  which  may  be  driven  into  the  back 
of  the  frame  without  injury.  If  preferred,  a  frame  of 
green  may  be  made,  to  be  suspended  in  front  of  and  quite 
hide  the  proper  frame  of  the  picture  ;  fine  wire  will  come 
in  play  here  as  in  many  other  cases...  Where  living 
plants  are  at  command,  they  may  be  introduced  as  a  part 
of  the  decoration  with  good  effect,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  flower. 

FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  ETC. 

Bits  of  color  may  be  introduced  in  contrast  with  the 
green,  and  for  this  purpose  bright  colored  berries  seem 
more  appropriate  to  the  season  than  flowers.  Berries  oi 


Fig.  4. — mennonite  woman  cooking  at  a  hearth. 
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the  Black  Alder,  or  Winterberry,  which  is  own  brother  to 
the  Holly,  are  very  brilliant.  Holly  berries,  the  capsules 
of  Climbing  Bitter-sweet,  or  Wax-work,  and  other  bright 
fruits,  may  be  used.  If  flowers  are  employed,  they  will 
naturally  be  those  of  the  everlastings,  such  as  Helichry- 
snms,  and  imported  Immortelles.  Scarlet  and  crimson 
colors  are  to  be  preferred  ;  yellow,  if  used  at  all,  should 
be  introduced  very  sparingly,  as  it  gives  a  garish  effect, 
out  of  place  at  this  season.  Some  choice  design  may 
occupy  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
for  this,  if  there  is  a  greenhouse,  some  nice  bits  of 
foliage  may  be  spared,  such  as  leaves  of  the  Auenba 
(Gold-dust  Plant),  Laurustinus,  Bay  Laurel,  or  whatever 
broad-leaved  evergreen  can  part  with  a  few  leaves  with¬ 
out  detriment,  not  forgetting  Ardisia,  which  has  both 
leaves  and  berries.  In  such  a  design  the  leaves 
and  berries  of  the  Creeping  Partridge-Berry  ( MU - 
cheUa )  and  Checkerberry,  with  bright  colored  lichens, 
may  be  worked  in.  A  very  pretty  effect  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  “  frosting  ”  some  parts  of  the  decoration.  What 
is  sold  at  the  paint  and  drug  shops  as  “  frosting,”  is  glass 
in  the  thinnest  possible  scales;  this  is  to  be  broken  into 
small  fragments  and  sprinkled  upon  leaves  that  have 
been  touched  with  gum  water;  it  glistens  like  frost. 


TOYS  4b  ©UHLS’  TOOTMMSo 


ing  forms  over  each  of  these  tiny  green  masses,  and  they 
really  become  young  plants,  just  like  the  original,  except 
in  size.  In  time  the  wall  of 
the  mother  cell  breaks  away 
and  lets  out  these  little 
ones  ;  they  soon  grow  to  the 
full  size,  and  go  through  with 
the  same  changes  again;  thus 
these  minute  plants  increase 
very  fast.  It  is  only  a  small 
number  of  the  Alg®  that  are 
so  small  and  simple  as  this. 

Many,  like  the  Brook-silk, 
described  in  April  last,  con¬ 
sist  of  many  long  cells  placed 
end  to  end,  to  form  a  thread 
(fig.  4).  In  others  the  cells 
are  not  only  placed  end  to 
end,  but  side  by  side,  to 
make  a  thin  sheet  or  plate. 

Those  who  live  near  the  sea¬ 
shore  can  find  a  great  many 
forms  of  Alg®,  from  the 
delicate  kinds  called  “  Sea 
Mosses,”  up  to  the  coarse  Rock-weed,  and  still  larger 
Sea-weed  called  Kelp.  That  which  is  sold  in  the  shops  as 
“IRISH  moss” 


Fig.  4. — BROOK  SILK. 


The  Young’  Microscopist’s  Club. 

It  is  rather  too  late  in  the  year  to  talk  about  plants  to 
most  of  you,  but  as  I  began  to  tell  you  a  little  about  what 
are  called  the  lower  plants,  and  there  is  but  one  family 
left  to  be  noticed,  I  will  say  something  about  that  to  com¬ 
plete  the  list.  I  have  only  tried  to  show  you  enough 
about  these  plants  to  allow  you,  especially 
with  the  help  of  your  Microscope,  to  know 
a  moss  from  a  fern,  a  lichen  from  a  moss, 
and  so  on.  We  now  come  to  the  Alga— 
the  plural  for  Alga,  the  Latin  word  for  sea¬ 
weed.  As  we  have  no  good  common 
name  for  these  plants,  yon  must  use  the 
scientific  one,  and  when  you  pronounce  it,  recollect  that 
the  g  is  hard  in  Alga&mi.  soft  in  Alga  (as  if  written  Algah 
and  Aljee).  “Sea- weeds”  will  hardly  do  as  a  common 
name  for  these  plants,  for  while  all  true  sea-weeds  are 
Alga ,  all  Alga  are  not  sea-weeds,  a  great  number  be¬ 
longing  to  fresh  water.  You  will  remember  that  I  told 
you  that  all  these  plants,  the  club-mosses,  the  ferns,  the 
mosses,  the  fungi,  etc.,  were  called  Jlowerless  plants,  as 
they  have  no  real  flowers  and  seeds;  the  Alga  are  also 
flowerless.  Among  them  we  find  the  most  minute  and 
simplest  of  vegetable  forms.  As  a  general  thing, 


Fig.  1. 


ALGiE  ARE  WATER  PLANTS. 

The  few  that  do  not  live  in  the  water  are  found  in  moist 
places.  They  inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and 
like  the  other  flowerless  plants,  have  minute  bodies  called 
spores  to  answer  for  seeds.  We 
find  here  a  wonderful  range  in 
size,  some  being  so  small  that  you 
could  hardly  see  them  with  your 
Microscope,  up  to  some  giant  sea¬ 
weeds,  the  tallest — or  longest — of 
all  plants,  over  700  feet  in  length. 
Being  surronnded  by  water  from 
which  they  absorb  nourishment, 
they  have  no  need  of  roots  to 
take  up  their  food,  and  while  some  have  what  appears 
like  a  root,  it  is  only  to  anchor  them,  while  many  float 
free  in  the  water.  I  have  already  told  you  that  all  plants 
were  made  up  of  cells ,  and  pointed  out  in  a  former  talk 
how,  by  making  a  tbin  slice  of  corn-stalk,  and  of  a  young 
twig  of  maple,  you  could  see  these  cells — sometimes 
globular  or  egg-shaped,  sometimes  longer  and  thread-like, 
but  always,  in  every  plant  and  every  part  of  a  plant, 
the  Microscope  shows  nothing  but  cells  of  some  kind,  and 
their  contents.  Some  of  the  Alg®  are  so  small  that  they 


Fig.  2. 


CONSIST  OP  A  SINGLE  CELL  ; 

a  mere  hag  without  opening,  and  so  minute  that  your 
Microscope  would  but  just  allow  you  to  see  it.  I  give 
some  engravings  to  show  how  a  plant  of  this  kind  looks 
with  a  very  powerfnl  glass.  The  green  scum  found  in 
damp  places  is  often  at.  1  Iga  of  this  kind.  When  largely 
magnified  it  is  found  to  be  made  up 
of  bodies  like  fig.  1.  A  tiny  trans¬ 
parent  bag,  filled  with  greenish  mat¬ 
ter.  A  little  thing — but  to  me  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the 
world  1  For  here  you  have  a  whole 
plant ,  which  can  do  all  that  any 
plant  can—.'.  it  can  live,  grow, 
and  multiply.  It  has  no  root.,  stem, 
Fig.  3.  lea  t  ,  or  flowers,  and  yet  is  as  much 

of  a  plant  (in  one  sense)  as  those  hav¬ 
ing  all  these  parts.  When  one  of  these  plants  gets  its 
full  size — ii  we  can  conceive  of  so  minute  a  thing  having 
size — the  green  matter  within  slowly  divides,  as  in  fig.  2, 
and  these  halves  divide  again,  as  seen  in  fig.  3.  A  cover¬ 


is  a  good  example  of  one  of  the  medium-sized  sea-weeds, 
and  by  soaking  out  a  bit  of  this  you  can  see  its  real  shape. 
The  larger  sea-weeds  have  fruit-dots,  or  places  to  hold 
their  spores .. .  You  see  what  a  wonderful  variety  plant 
life  presents— from  the  minute  Alga  just  described,  up  to 
the  towering  oak  and  pine;  the  Alga  is  but  one  simple 
rounded  cell— the  tree  is  only  a  mass  of  cells,  some  round, 
some  long,  and  of  different  sizes,  but  all  so  minute  as  to 
require  a  microscope  if  we  would  see  them...  Among 
other  queries,  one  boy  wishes  to  know  if  our  Microscope 
WILL  SHOW  THE  CRYSTALS  IN  SNOW. 

I  understand  what  he  means ;  he  has  read  of  snow 
crystals  and  would  like  to  see  them.  He  can  do  so  if  he 
is  patient  and  watches  his  chance,  as  all  snow  does 
not  show  them.  The  large  flakes  are  confused  masses, 
and  do  not  show  the  crystalline  form.  It  is  only  when 
the  snow  comes  down  so  fine  that  it  hardly  makes  any 
show  in  the  air,  but  sifts  down  dry  and  almost  dustlike, 
that  yon  will  find  crystals.  If  you  find  snow  on  your 
coat  sleeve  as  very  minute  dry  6pangles,  you  can  see, 
without  a  glass,  that  it  has  a  regular  form,  and  if  you  use 
the  glass  you  may  see  some  of  the  forms  shown  in  fig.  5, 
or  others  much  like  them,  for  there  is  a  great  variety 
among  them.  Sometimes  the  snow  will  be  all  mere  six- 
sided  plates,  as  shown  at  the  left-hand  in  the  middle 
row.  I  have  seen  them  much  like  that  at  the  right-hand  of 
the  middle  row,  and  like  the  one  under  it  with  the  spaces 
between  the  arms  not  so  deep.  The  more  beautiful  crys¬ 
tals  in  the  engraving  are  from  drawings  made  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  You  must  recollect  that  you  can  not  take 
the  snow  crystals  to  yonr  Microscope  in  a  warm  room 
and  examine  them  at  your  leisure,  but  yon  must  take  your 


Microscope  to  your  crystals.  The  glasses  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  stand  and  used  as  a  hand  glass.  Catch 
the  snow  on  a  piece  of  dark  woollen  cloth,  and  when  you 
examine  the  crystals,  try  to  keep  your  breath  away  from 
the  glasses,  else  it  will  collect  on  them  as  frost  and  pre¬ 
vent  yon  from  seeing  anything,  and  also  melt  the  snow. 


Our  Piizzlc.lSox. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  blossom  but  not  in  fruit, 

My  next  is  in  wardrobe  but  not.  in  suit, 

My  third  is  in  larder  but  not  in  food, 

My  fourth  is  in  lovely  but,  not  in  good, 

My  fifth  is  in  linger  but  not  in  wait. 

My  sixth  is  in  happy  but  not  in  great, 

My  seventh  is  in  ocean  but  not.  in  lake, 

My  eighth  is  in  oven  but  not  in  cake. 

My  ninth  is  in  barter  but  not.  in  buy, 

My  tenth  is  in  heaven  but.  not  in  sky  : 

The  letters,  if  placed  aright,  will  show 
One  of  our  measures,  which  p’r’aps  you  know. 


BIBLICAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel. 

2.  A  battle-field  of  Joshua. 

3.  A  district  of  Canaan. 

4.  A  scriptural  image  of  slavery. 

5.  Fifty-five. 

6.  A  tree  and  its  fruit. 

7.  A  village  of  Palestine. 

The  primals  and  finals  give  the  name  of  two  celebrated 
ancient  cities.  Isola. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  19  letters  : 

My  5,  16,  17,  is  a  tree. 

My  2,  3,  15,  9,  is  an  animal. 

My  7.  8,  12,  16,  we  have  been  advised  to  let  alone. 

My  17,  5,  13,  1.  9,  is  a  kind  of  fruit. 

My  14,  1,  6,  19,  11,  is  an  animal. 

My  10,  11.  9,  4,  18,  6,  is  a  city  in  Colorado. 

My  18,  6,  3,  11,  is  a  city  in  Pennsylvania. 

My  14,  3,  9,  10,  15,  1,  is  one  of  a  certain  race  of  men. 

My  whole  is  an  American  poet.  K.  P.  N\ 

2.  I  am  composed  of  13  letters; 

My  1,  5,  12,  11,  13,  is  a  species  of  heron,  and  a  name  for 
rice  not  divested  of  the  husk. 

My  8,  9,  7,  3.  is  a  drink  used  by  the  peasants  of  Rnssia. 
My  6,  10, 1,  is  a  household  article  not  as  much  used  ae 
formerly. 

My  4,  2.  6,  is  a  boy’s  nickname. 

My  whole  is  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  one  of  the  United 
States.  C.  W.  Shelmire. 

3.  I  am  composed  of  18  letters; 

My  11,  13.  5,  17,  14.  15.  is  a  fruit. 

My  2,  18.  6,  3,  7, 14, 1,  8,  may  be  seen  on  the  face. 

My  11,  10,  9,  2,  17,  is  a  beverage. 

My  4,  16,  12,  13,  15,  is  a  fabric. 

My  whole  is  often  consulted.  L.  N.  J. 

PUZZLE. 

From  what  word  can  you  take  “six ’’and  transpose 
the  remaining  letters  into  the  fruit  of  an  evergreen  ? 
charade. 

When  yon  come  in  from  walking 
My  first  doth  meet  your  view  ; 

Mind  do  not  miss  my  second 
Whatever  else  you  do : 

For,  in  this  frosty  weather, 

With  care  my  second  take. 

As,  if  yon  stumble  on  my  whole, 

You  might  produce  an  ache.  Jos.  H.  Bird 


ANSWER  TO  JOE  LIVINGSTON’S  PROBLEM. 

1  woman  at  50c .  50 

6  children  at  25c . $1.50 

5  men  at  $2 .  10.00 

12  persons . $12.00 

SOLUTION  TO  THE  PEDESTRIAN  PROBLEM. 

A  takes  5  steps  while  B  takes  4  ;  A,  therefore,  takes  5/< 
as  many  as  B.  3  of  A’s  steps  are  equal  to  2  of  B’s  ;  A, 
therefore,  steps  a/a  as  far  as  B.— Multiply  °/4X s/3=ut/1„, 
which  represents  the  value  of  A’s  effort  as  compared  with 
B’s,  and  makes  if  plain  that  A  goes  10  miles  while  Bgoes 
12  miles.  Now  by  simple  proportion,  if  A  goes  10  miles 
while  B  goes  12  miles,  then  A  will  go  25  miles  while  B 
goes  30  miles.  At  30  miles  from  the  start  they  are  to¬ 
gether,  and  while  B  was  walking  that.  30  miles,  A  walked 
only  25 ;  hence  A  must  have  been  5  miles  on  the  road 
when  B  started. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 
Numerical  Enigma.— Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you. 


Anagrammatical  Square 
Word. 

SNOW 

NONE 

ONUS 

WEST 


Substitutions.— 1.  Walter, 
waiter.  2.  Milk,  silk.  8.  Brass, 
grass.  4.  Take,  lake.  5.  True, 
tree.  6.  Mare,  mire.  (M.  A. 
answers  No.  6  with  "fool, 
pool.’-) 


Concealed  Names.— 1.  Amy.  2.  Bertha.  3.  Ellen.  4.  Ada, 
5.  Delia.  6.  Eve.  7.  Esther.  8.  Emma.  9.  Dora,— Seth. 
10.  Frances. 


Pi.— Hasty  resolntions  seldom  speed  well. 

Concealed  Magazines  and  Papers.— 1.  Post.  2.  Herald. 


3.  Times.  4.  Press.  5.  Sun. 
C  ross- word.— M  erclian  t 
Scientific  Acrostic. 

N—  itr  — E 
I —  nfusoria  —I, 

T — onrmalin— E 
R—  hodiu  — M 
O—  r  — E 
G —  nomo  — N 
E—  rgo  — T 
N—  itride  — S 


6.  Harper, 
f  Venice. 

Rhomboid  Puzzle. 
Amen 
Even 
Ewes 
Stop 

Abbreviations.— 1.  Black, 
lac.  2.  Coney,  one.  3.  Crate, 
rat.  4.  Elegy,  leg.  5.  Grape, 
rap. 


Anagrams.— 1.  Triumphantly.  2.  Floundering.  3.  Im¬ 
prisonment.  4.  Energetically.  5.  Promiscuous.  6.  Goose¬ 
berries.  7.  Disconsolate.  8.  Wearisome.  9.  Ejaculates.  10. 
Disobedience. 


Puzzles,  answers,  and  such  matters  as  were  formerly 
directed  to  “Aunt  Sue,”  may  hereafter  be  sent  to  “The 
Doctor,”  No.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Some  Items  About  Sugar. 

On  an  average,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  consumes  each  year  about  30  pounds  of  cane 
sugar,  and  nearly  2  gallons  of  molasses,  besides  maple 
sngar,  honey,  and  other  sweets  — 19  lbs.  of  pure  cane 
sugar  is  actually  made  up  of,  and  can  be  changed  into 
8  lbs.  of  charcoal  and  11  lbs.  of  water  1  Pure  white  starch 
is  made  up  of  8  lbs.  of  charcoal  (carbon)  and  10  lbs.  of 
water.  Any  boy  can  demonstrate  this  roughly  by  putting 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar  on  a  piece  of  thin  iron  over  a  hot 
lamp  or  coals,  and  hold  over  it  a  glass  jar  bottom  up. 
The  sugar  will  change  to  pure  charcoal,  while  the  water 
will  rise  np  and  condense  on  the  inside  of  the  jar,  if  it 
he  kept  cool,  and  he  will  get  nothing  from  the  sugar  hut 
coal  and  water.  The  chemist  can  easily  take  the  19  lbs. 
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of  sugar  and  change  it  into  8  lbs.  of  charcoal  and  11  lbs. 
of  pure  water,  though  he  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  put 
the  coal  and  the  elements  of  the  water  together  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  sugar.  That  requires  the  action  of  the  living 
plant.... Our  sugar  comes  mainly  from  the  sugar  cane 
grown  in  the  Southern  States  (most  from  Louisiana),  and 
from  the  West  India  Islands.  The  canes  are  somewhat 
like  corn-stalks,  but  larger,  taller,  with  narrower  leaves. 
The  sap  or  juice  of  the  cane  is  pressed  out  between  iron 
rollers,  then  boiled  down  to  syrup,  which  crystallizes 
into  sugar  grains  in  large  vats. . .  .Most  of  the  sugar  used 
in  Europe  is  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-beet.  It  is  similar 
to  our  cane  sugar  ...  The  raw  sugar  is  refined  chiefly  in 


Fig.  1. — HUNTERS*  CAMP. — A  NOVICE  TRYING  SNOW-SHOES. 

Northern  cities,  by  dissolving  it,  straining  it  through 
cloth,  and  through  burned  bones,  after  which  it  is 
boiled  down  until  thick  enough  to  crystallize  in  grains. 


Tlie  I>octoi*’s  Correspondence. 

The  letters  accumulate,  and  I  am  surprised  as  1  look 
back,  to  find  how  long  it  is  since  I  answered  any  of  them. 
Here  is  one  from  “  R.  J.  P.,”  Mankato,  Minn.,  enclosing  a 

LEAP  WITH  BLACK  SPOTS, 

and  he  wishes  to  know  about  them.  I  should  have  men¬ 
tioned  this  when  speaking  about  the  “  Cluster  Cups  ”  last 
month.  Those,  you  recollect,  are  Fungi ,  small  plants  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  substance  of  the  leaf ;  this  which  our  Minne¬ 
sota  friend  sends  is  a  fungus,  but  of  another  kind,  and 
this  is  about  all  he  can  learn  about  itat  present Some¬ 
times  youngsters  ask  questions  that  are  regular  puzzles. 
To  answer  them  one  must  go  a  long  way  back  into  first 
principles,  and  write  a  treatise  on  matters  in  general. 
One  “  G.,”  at  Eureka,  Mo.,  has  given  me  several  questions 
of  this  kind ;  of  these  I  can  try  only  one  now.  He  asks : 

“what  is  air  composed  op? 

I  think  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen,  but  how  much 
of  each  ?  Is  it  not  the  Oxygen  in  the  air  which  we  breathe 
that  keeps  up  the  heat  of  our  bodies  ?  Then  if  Oxygen  is 
so  hot,  why  is  it  that  a  fish  which  lives  in  among  so  mnch 
Oxygen,  is  so  cold?”— This  question,  or  rather  series  of 
questions,  shows  a  desire  to  know  about  things,  and 
that  “  G.”  thinks  and  reasons,  but  it  also  shows  that  he 
has  either  not  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  about 
the  air,  or  that  he  has  been  imperfectly  tanght.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  help  him  in  this  case.  Firstly,  as  to 
the  composition  op  air. 

Air  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  measure  of  the  first  to  four  measures 
of  the  other.  You  will  notice  that  I  make  two  words 
prominent  by  putting  them  in  Italics.  Essentially ,  for  there 
are  other  things  found  in  the  air :  watery  vapor  or  mois¬ 
ture,  the  amount  varying  with  the  temperature,  and  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid,  about  one  measure  in  every  2,500  measures 
of  air.  A  very  small  proportion  you  will  think,  but  small 
as  it  is,  it  is  very  important;  I  can  not  tell  you  more 
about  this  now,  except  to  say  that,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  plants.  Still  smaller  quantities — mere 
traces  of  other  substances— are  also  found  in  the  air,  but 
we  will  not  notice  them.  The  other  word  that  I  marked 
is  mixture.  For  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  air  is 
a  mixture  and  not  a  compound. 

Now  how  can  I  make  “  G.”  and  the  rest  of  you  under¬ 
stand  this  ?  Let  us  see.  Certain  substances  are  called 


simple  bodies  or  elements.  Oxygen  is  an  element,  so  is 
Nitrogen — but  you  can  not  see  these.  Sulphur  (or  Brim¬ 
stone)  is  an  clement,  so  is  Quicksilver  (or  Mercury),  so 
are  Iron  and  Gold  when  pure.  You  all  know  how  Sul¬ 
phur  looks.  Well,  chemists,  let  them  try  their  best  can 
not  separate  it  into  any  other  substances — it  is  sulphur 
and  nothing  else.  When  a  substance  is  found  that  con¬ 
tains  only  one  kind  of  matter,  and  that  no  skill  of  the 
chemist  will  separate  into  two  kinds,  that  is  called  an 
dement.  Thus  far  there  are  about  (13  elements.  In  the 
air  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  are  merely  mixed ,  the  Oxygen 
is  just  as  much  Oxygen,  and  the  Nitrogen  just  as 
much  Nitrogen  as  before..  But  these  elements  unite 
to  form  compounds,  and 
when  they  do  this  the 
compound  is  quite  unlike 
either  element  in  every 
respect.  Sulphur  and 
Quicksilver  unite  to  form 
the  beautiful  red  Vermil¬ 
lion,  quite  unlike  either. 
Iron  unites  with  Oxygen, 
and  we  have  Iron  Rust — 
quite  different,  from  Iron — 
and  finally  Oxygen  and  Ni¬ 
trogen, which,  when  mixed 
in  the  air,  are  breathed, 
can  be  made  to  unite 
and  form  a  most  powerful 
acid — Nitric  Acid  (Aqua¬ 
fortis)  —  and  so  changed 
are  they,  so  different 
the  compound  from  the 
elements  of  which  it  is 
made,  that  the  vapor  suffo¬ 
cates  at  once,  and  the  acid 
dropped  on  the  flesh  at 
once  kills  and  destroys  it. 

THIS  BRIEF  LESSON  IN 
CHEMISTRY 

will  give  Master  “  G.” 
and  the  rest  of  yon  some¬ 
thing  to  think  of.  Now  for 
the  rest  of  the  question. 

We  may  say  that  the  Oxy¬ 
gen  in  the  air  we  breathe 
does  cause  the  heat  of 
the  body.  He  the*  says  “  if  Oxygen  is  so  hot,  why  is 
it  that  a-fish  which  lives  in  among  so  much  Oxygen,  is  so 
cold  ?  He  does  not  say  so,  but  having  heard  that  water 
is  a  large  part  Oxygen,  he  wonders  why  it  is  so  cold.  He 
starts  with  a  wrong  idea. — “  If  Oxygen  is  so  hot” — but  it 
isn't  hot,  and  the  rest  of  his  question  goes  for  nothing. 
Still  it  allows  me  to  say  one  more  important  thing.  When 
these  elements  unite  to  form  compounds,  heat  is  usually 
given  out,  especially  when  one  element  is  a  gas,  like 
Oxygen.  Oxygen  by  itself  is  neither  hot  nor  cold, 

BUT  IT  PRODUCES  HEAT 

when  it  unites  with  other  elements ;  when  it  unites 
with  sulphur,  heat  ia 
given  off ,  when  it  unites 
with  coal  (carbon)  we 
have  heat  accompany¬ 
ing  the  change,  when 
it  unites  with  wood,  (car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen)  there 
is  heat.  All  our  artificial 
heat  comes  from  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  the 

fuel . But  to  go  from 

heat  to  cold.  Here  is  “S. 

C.,”  of  New  Jersey,  who 
has  been  reading  about 
glaciers— those  great  fields 
of  ice  found  in  the  Alps 
and  other  high  mountain 
ranges,  where  there  is  per¬ 
petual  snow.  They  are 
often  several  miles  long,  a 
half  a  mile  and  more  wide, 
and  occupying  a  valley, 
appear  like  a  river  of  ico 
and— what  is  very  wonder¬ 
ful — like  a  river,  glaciers 

FLOW  DOWNWARD. 

What  troubles  young  S. 

C.,  is  this,  if  glaciers  are 
solid  ice ,  how  can  they 
move  or  flow  like  a 
stream,  for  a  book  he  has 
read,  states  that  “a  hut 
which  Agassiz  built  on  a  Fig.  2. — winter 

glacier,  moved  486  feet  in  two  years.”  The  flow  of  the 
ice  of  glaciers  has  been  carefully  studied  by  several  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  they  differ  as  to  the  matter.  The  cause 
of  the  movement  is  pressure  from  above,  but  how  solid 
ice  can  flow,  and  go  down  as  it  must,  over  steep  places, 
and  still  remain  solid  has  long  been  a  puzzle.  Discov¬ 


eries  about  ice  made  not  many  years  ago,  help  explain 
the  glacier  movement.  It  has  been  found  that  when  ice 
is  under  great  pressure,  it  melts,  and  when  this  pressure 
is  removed  it  becomes  solid  again:  also  that  when  two 


Experiment  with  ice. 

smooth  surfaces  of  ice  are  brought  together,  they  atone© 
freeze  together  and  become  solid.  This  property  of  ice 

IS  CALLED  REGELATION. 

The  explanation  given  of  this  is  hardly  suited  to 
youngsters,  who  must  for  the  present  accept  the  fact  that 
it  is  so,  and  that  it  is  so  they  can  prove  by  a  very  pretty 
experiment.  Support  a  block  of  ice  by  the  ends,  two 
chairs  will  do,  as  shown  in  the  engraving ;  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  show  it  some  time  ago,  and  set  the  block  upon 
the  bars  of  a  partly  open  clothes-horse.  Pass  a  copper 
wire,  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle  or  finer,  over  the 
block,  and  suspend  a  weight  to  it;  I  used  two  big  stone 
hammers  as  they  were  at  hand,  but  a  basket  of  stones  or 
other  weight  will  answer.  The  ice  under  the  wire  will 
melt,  the  wire  sinks  in,  and  as  it  does  so,  regelation  takes 
place,  the  water  above  the  wire  will  at  once  freeze,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  wire  will  be  half  way  through  the  ice, 
with  the  block  just  as  solid  as  ever.  I  tried  it  on  a  warm 
Autumn  day,  with  the  thermometer  about  70°— for  no 
matter  how  familiar  I  may  be  with  an  experiment,  when 
I  tell  yon  about  it,  I  always  try  it  to  see  what  difficulties 
you  are  likely  to  meet  with  when  you  undertake  it.  Now 
to  apply  this  to  the  glacier ;  it  is  supposed  that  where 
the  pressure  is  greatest,  the  ice  melts,  and  parts  of  the 
mass  can  thus  move  and  adjust  themselves,  and  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  relieved  the  ice  becomes  solid  again— 
that  the  flow  is  a  succession  of  meltings  and  freezings. 


Winter  Ways  and  Sports. 

If  one  would  see  how  the  people  of  the  far  north  live, 
and  how  they  amuse  themselves,  they  should  visit  them 
in  winter.  Those  who  travel  for  amusement  go  north  in 


SPORTS — THE  HUNTER  ON  SNOW-SHOES, 
summer,  and  to  the  far  south  in  winter;  this  isa  mistake, 
for  they  see  neither  part  of  the  country  at  its  best.  In 
the  far  north,  where  winter  is  long  and  cold,  the  short 
summers  are  very  hot.  and  those  who  go  there  in  sum¬ 
mer,  find  the  people  engaged  in  trying  to  keep  cool,  and 
fail  to  see  their  proper  home-life  and  amusements.  As 
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you  boys  and  girls  can  not  go  north  jnst  now,  we  must 
bring  some  of  their  winter  ways  to  you.  Many  of  our 
youngsters  live  up  in  the  country  of  long  winters,  and 
what  we  are  to  say  will  be  an  every  day  matter  to  them, 
and  they  may  wonder  how  it  can  interest  any  one  to 
learn  about  things  that  are  so  common  to  them.  But 
such  should  recollect  that  these  Boys  and  Girls’  Columns 
are  read  by  many  a  boy  and  girl  that  never  made  a  snow 
ball,  and  never  saw  the  water  “go  to  sleep,”  as  one  lit¬ 
tle  girl  we  heard  of  described  the  forming  of  ice.  Our 
far  northern  friends  this  montli  expect — if  they  are  not 
already  in  the  midst  of  snows— not  a  few  inches  that  will 
thaw  into  “  splosh  ”  the  next  sunshiny  day,  but  snows 
that  come  to  stay;  not  only  are  inches  piled  upon  inches, 
but  foot  upon  foot  until  the  whole  country  is  cover¬ 
ed  several  feet  thick 
with  a  covering  that 
will  stay  until  spring. 

At  first  soft  and  fleecy, 

It  makes  walking  al¬ 
most  impossible ;  soon 
it  settles  somewhat, 
and  a  crust  forms  upon 
it,  the  crust  in  time 
gets  so  hard  that  one 
can  walk  upon  it,  but  at 
■first  it  breaks  at  every 
step,  and  the  traveller 
finds  it  more  difficult 
than  before.  But  people 
must  go  from  place 
to  place,  and  as  they 
can  not  get  through 
the  snow,  they  must  get 
over  it.  So  the  Indians 
thought,  long  before 
the  white  man  came, 
and  they  invented  the 
Snow-shoe.  The  Indians  have  net  invented  many  things, 
but  here  they  were  obliged  to  contrive  something,  and 
they  hit  upon  the  very  thing,  one  so  well  suited  to  its 
use,  that  no  white  man  has  beenable  to  improve  upon  it ; 
in  fact  even  to-day  an  Indian  can  build  a  better  pair  of 
shoes— so  say  those  who  use  them — than  the  most  skillful 
White.  Had  you  never  heard  of  a  snow-shoe,  and  were 


shown  one,  it  would  be  a  long  while  before  you  could 
guess  what  it  was  to  be  used  for ;  as  you  can  see  by.  fig. 
5,  it  looks  very  little  like  a  shoe.  The  frame,  light  and 
strong,  is  of  bent  ash;  the  central  part  is  a  strong  net¬ 
ting  of  raw  hide  of  the  horse  or  ox;  the  fine  netting  is 
of  cotton  twine  now,  but  formerly  the  Indians  used 
bark;  there  is  a  band  for  the  toe,  and  a  cord  or  thong  to 
fasten  it  to  the  foot.  It  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  at  the  widest  part.  This 
is  the  form  in  general  use  by  the  lumbermen  and  others, 
but  the  Indians  often  make  for  their  own  use  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  style — with  toes  turned  up  as  in  fig.  4.  So  there 
are  fashions,  you  sec,  even  in  snow-shoes.  If  you  wished 
to  stand  on  the  soft  snow,  you  would  lay  down  a  board 
to  keep  your  feet  from  sinking  in.  That  is  the  principle 


of  the  snow-shoe— to  give  a  broad  surface  to  the  foot, 
indeed  very  rough  shoes  are  made  simply  of  a  piece  of 
board;  but  the  shoe  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and 
it  is  found  that  the  net-work  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
solid  board  -  affording  a  broad  surface  with  great  light¬ 
ness.  The  foot  is  well  protected  by  a  piece  of  blanket 
folded  over  it,  and  a  heavy  stocking  over  this;  the  toe 


goes  under  the  strap,  and  the  shoe  made  fast  to  the  an¬ 
kle.  Being  all  ready,  the  novice  has  then  to  learn  t© 
walk;  this  is  no  easy  matter  at  first,  for  the  shoes  inter¬ 
fere,  and  he  is  very  apt  to  tread  on  his  own  toes,  and 


Fig.  4. — INDIAN  SNOW-SHOE. 


over  he  goes.  Figure  1  (on  p.  475)  shows  the  camp  of  a 
hunting  party;  one  of  them  in  making  his  first  trial  has 
met  with  the  usual  fate,  and  he  will  find  it  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  get  up  without  help.  But  we  are  told  by  a  friend 
who  has  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  upon  them  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  that  one  soon  learns  to  adapt  his  gait  to 
these  strange  shoes,  and  can  walk  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity.  The  other  picture,  fig.  3,  of  a  hunter,  shows 
how  the  shoes  are  fastened,  and  bow  the  foot  plays  on 
them.  Beer  and  elk,  with  their  small  sharp  hoofs,  break 
through  the  crust  at  every  step,  and  are  readily  over¬ 
taken  by  the  hunter 
on  snow-shoes.  Snow- 
shoes  are  necessary  for 
lumbermen,  hunters, 
farmers,  and  others  who 
have  to  go  about  on  the 
snow,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  made 
to  afford  amusement 
The  young  men  have 
snow-shoe  races,  and  even  jump  with  them  on.... Here 
in  fig.  3  we  have  another  amusement  that  is  much 
less  like  work  than  racing  in  snow-shoes.  A  strange 
kind  of  a  sled  you  will  think  it— but  it  is  not  a  sled-it 
is  a  Toboggan ,  and  in  the  far  north  tobogganing  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  amusement  with  old  as  well  as  young.  The  to¬ 
boggan— no  doubt  an  Indian  name— is  a  thin  board, 
turned  up  in  front;  the  engraving  shows  the  position  of 
the.  driver,  with  his  steering  iron,  and  that  of  his  passen¬ 
ger.  Given  a  long  hill,  smooth  snow,  a  moonlight  night, 
and  a  number  of  fur-clad  boys  and  girls,  and  we  can 
imagine  that  a  tobogganing  party  must  be  a  most  lively 
scene.  But  the  frolic  has  its  lesson :  however  long  and 
swift  the  ride— the  toboggan  must  be  drawn  up  hill  again t 
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THE  METHODIST. 

A  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 

Best,  Brightest  and  Cheapest  of  the  Methodist 
Weeklies.  It  is  edited  with  great  ability. 

TWO  DOLLARS  A.  YEAR, 
20  CENTS  ADDITIONAL  FOR  POSTAGE. 

We  offer  as  a  special  premium  to  any  person  who  will  send 
five  subscribers  to  Thu  aIethodist  and  $12,  Webster's 
Unabbipgbd  Dictionary,  Newest  Edition,  Library  Bind¬ 
ing,  1,840  pages,  3,000  Engravings,  price  $12.  Canvassing 
Agents  wanted.  For  particulars  send  for  “  Prospectus. 
Address  The  Methodist,  15  Murray  St.,  New  Tork. 

N  ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR 


Price  $12.  Open  r; 
man  Silver  CaBe,  $10.  Open  face  Centennial  Watch,  Coin 
Silver  Case,  $15.  Hunting  Case  Centennial  Watch,  Coin 
6ilver,  $1(1.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  postal  card  to  get  our 
illustrated  circular.  Send  name  and  address  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Our  Centennial  is  the  best  watch  in  the  world  for  the 
money,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  Editor  of  this  paper.  He  says : 
“ It  is  the  best  match  for  the  money  we  have  ever  seen  •  (let¬ 
ter  than  we  ever  expected  to  find  at  so  low  a  rate.”  See 
June,  September,  and  October  Numbers. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Pey  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE 

Only  Sensible  Shoe  for  Children 

Are  those  with  the  SILVER  or 

THE  BLACK  TIP  UPON  THEM. 

THEY  REDUCE  SHOE  BILLS  0NE-HALF. 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING,  BOILER  COVERINGS, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  Cements. 

BEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  ILLU9TRATED  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICK  LIST. 

H.W.JOHNS  M’F’G  Co., 87  MAIDENLANE.N.Y 


UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES  WRINGER. 


The  only  Wringer  offered  as  Premium 
by  American  Agriculturist,  which  offers 
only  THE  BEST  of  any  article. 

Has  taken  highest  Premium  at  the  Great 
Fair  of  the  American  Institute  every  year 
since  1865. 

A  Sensible  Holiday  Present. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

METROPOLITAN  WASHING  MACHINE  00., 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Pres., 

32  Cortlan.lt  St.,  New  York. 


R.H.MACY&CO. 

14th-strcet  and  6th-avcnue. 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  RETAILERS 
OF  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  FIItST-CLASS 

DRY  GOODS 


AND 


Fancy  Goods 

SOLD  BY  ANY  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 

OUR  RULE  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  — ONE  PRICE  — 
ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST  — FOR  CASH.  GOODS 
ALL  MARKED  IN  PLAIN  FIGURES.  ANY 
DISCOUNT  POSSIBLE  TO  GIVE  IS  TAKEN 
OFF  IN  THE  PRICE  BEFORE  MARK¬ 
ING.  WHICH  IS  EQUIVALENT  TO 
GIVING  THE 

LARGEST 

Discount 

TO 

EVERYBODY 

THAT  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  BY  ANY 

MANNER  OF  PURCHASE  ANYWHERE. 
CATALOGUES  FURNISHED. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  SPECIAL  CARE. 
THE  BEST  LIGHTED  AND  MOST  EASILY  ACCESS- 
IBLE  STORE  IN  NEW  YORK.  ELEVATED  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  STATION  AT  THE  DOOR.  SIXTH-AV¬ 
ENUE  HORSE-CARS  AND  TWO  LINES  OF 
HORSE-CARS  THROUGH  FOURTEENTH  STREET 
PASS  THE  DOOR  INTERSECTING  EVERY 
CAR  AND  STAGE  LINE  IN  THE  CITY,  AND  CON¬ 
NECTING  WITH  EVERY  RAILROAD, 
STEAMER,  OR  FERRY  REACHING  NEW-YORK. 

R.H.MACY&CO. 

LADIES  PURCHASING  CORSETS 

Should  examine  Madam  FO  Y’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET  SKIRT  SUPPORTER. 

It  will  be  found  in  every  particular 
superior  to  the  old  style,  and  com¬ 
bining  more  desirable  qualities  than 
any  other  corset  In  the  market.  For 
sale  by  all  leading  Jobbers  and  Re¬ 
tailers.  Manufactured  by 
FOY  &  HARMON, 

New  Haven,  Conn 

m 


E.  DEMOREST’S  Mammoth  Winter  Bulletin  Plate  of 
Fashions,  25c.  post  free.  17  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HEATING  ROOMS. 

Send  to  Whitney  &  Hall  Mfg.  Co.,  1123  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  description  of  the 

HOT  BLAST  OIL  STOVE. 

Plants  flourish  where  it  Is  used.  It  is  also  the  best  stove 
for  cooking. 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  BEST  and  most 
DURABLE  Spring  Bed  that  MONEY 
CAN  BUY.  Do  not  confound  it  with 
any  Woven  Wire  Mattress. 

One  of  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  says:  “We  regard  the  wire  mat¬ 
tress  as  one  of  the  great  improvements  of 
the  century  in  the  way  of  house-furnishing. 
Since  the  first  attempts,  great  improvements 

■  u,  a.,.,,,.  __  „  _,,r  nu  .....  have  been  made,  and  we  find  the  mattresses 

NO  0AGBINB  OR  nOLLINO  TO  THE  CENTER  ON  THI8  BED.  manufactured  by  the  National  Wire  Mat¬ 

tress  Co.,  N.w  Britain,  Conn.,  to  be  vastly  better  than  any  other  mattresB  we  have  ever  tried.” 

Delivered  ta  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  810.00. 

Address _ NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO.,  New  Britain,  Conn, 

ANIMAL  MEAL 

For  Fowls  and  Swine. 

Made  from  Fresh  Meat,  Fresh  Bones,  and  parched  and  carbonized  grains.  Fowls  and  Swine  eat  It  greedily.  Mix  a 
small  quantity  with  ordinary  meal  and  feed  as  usual.  It  will  make  yonr  Hens  lay  and  Pigs  grow.  It  has  been 
extensively  used  for  five  years.  Trial  Bags,  containing  15  lbs.,  50  cents  ;  30  lbs.,  $1.00;  100  lbs.,  $2.50.— Also  for  sale  a  full 
line  of  Special  Feeds  for  Poultry,  Swine,  and  Cattle. 

BOWKER’S  AMMONIATED  FOOD  for  FLOWERS. 

Free  from  Odor.  Clean  as  Sugar.  Gives  Healthy  Growth  and  Abundant  Flowering.  Ask  your 

Grocer  or  Apothecary  for  It.  Price  35  cents,  which  is  enough  for  12  ordinary  house-plants  for  one  year. 

■  XX.  ds  CO., 

3  Park  Place,  New  York.  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

.  Proprietors  of  the  Celebrated  Stockbrldge  Manures,  Bowker’s  Phosphates,  and  Importers  *nd  Dealers 
Ih Agricultural  Chemicals.  X3T  Bend  for  PrioeCUti  and  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  fret. 


JOHNSON  BROS.  &  CO, 

Wholesale  House,  I  Retail  House, 

600  <fc  602  Broadway,  34  &  36  East  14th  St., 

NEW  YORK.  I  Union  Square,  N.Y. 

OFFER  UNUSUAL  AND  EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARY  BARGAINS 

In  French  and  American  Felt  and  Velvet 
Hats  and  Bonnets,  English  and  American 
Straw  Goods,  Ribbons,  Velvets,  Plnskes, 
Satins,  Silks,  Laces,  French  Flowers 
and  Feathers,  Dress  and  Cloak 
Trimmings,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  ha- 
dies’  and  Childrens’  Under¬ 
wear,  Fancy  Goods,  &c. 
Catalogues  and  samples  seat  on  application. 
Goods  sent  by  mail  or  express. 

The  Latest  Novelties  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 


The  unsolicited  testimony  of  the  most  careful  judges 
the  world  over,  are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  the 

KSTKY  ORGAN. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1878  .AJVD  1879. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  nn<l  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &.  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BARNES’  PATENT  FOOT 
POWER  MACHINERY. 

A  n  different  machines  with 
■  I  |  whicli  Mechanics,  Amateurs, 
/ 1  L  and Jobhersln  miscellaneous 
#1  gv  work  can  compete  as  to 

I  I  QUALITY  AND  PRICK  With 

I  II  steam  power  manufacturing. 
-BL  U  Will  Send  Machines 
on  TRIAL  If  desired. 

Say  where  you  read  this  and  send  for 
100  pn.  catalogue  and  prices. 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  B.U1NES. 
Rockford,  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill. 


a  i 


'm. 


His  Celebrated  Numbers, 

303-404- 1 70-35 1 -332, 

and  his  other  styles  may  be  had  of  all  dealers 
throughout  the  world. 

\  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  New  York.  ; 


TEAS 


This  is  a  combination  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  sunply  consumers  only 
throughout  the  United  States 
with  PURE  TEAS  at  prices 
never  before  known,  on  themutu- 
al  principle,  by  getting  up  clubs.  Send  for  New  l’rice-List. 

CONSUMERS’  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

r. :  0.  Box  423d  jSa.  If il  t  lOhnrcJj  St,  Now  York  City. 
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Bliss’s  Illustrated  Hand-book,  for  the  Farm  and 
Garden,  and  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Implements,  etc.  New 
edition  now  in  press,  upwards  ol  100  pages,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  January  1st.  Mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  three  3-cent  stamps.  Regular 
customers  supplied  free  of  charge. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse,  34  Barclay  Street, 
New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4129. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1879 

with  two  samples  of  Choice  Farm  Seeds,  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  any  address.  All  our  seeds  are  new  crop  and  re¬ 
liable  ;  prices  moderate.  Address  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & 
CO.,  Seed  Warehouse,  -'21  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Our  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  for 

18  7  9 

will  be  ready  for  mailing  early  in  January,  and  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  apply,  enclosing  stamp  for  postage. 

We  shall  also  publish  a  Market  Gardener’s  list,  which  can 
be  had  upon  application. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189&19I  Water  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

we  sell  EVERYTHING  for  the 

GARDEN 

Priced  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSOft&CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  AND  RARE 

PLANTS  and  FRUIT  TREES, 

DUTCH  BULBS,  &c., 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMON,  8  VARIETIES. 

New  Pears ;  New  Peaches ;  New  Cherries,  &c.,  with  a  large 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS — Large  Importations,  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.— Hot- 
House  ami  Greenhouse  Plants,  a  rich  collection,  well  grown. 
All  at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 
_ JOHN  SAUL.,  Washington,  P.  C, 

A  A  VU  A  T?  G  I  Among  Small  Fruits.  Send  for 
■3b"  A  JjjfAXVio  I  Catalogue  of  best  hardy  varie¬ 
ties.  WM.  PARP.Y,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


FAR  MS 


Vi 


MINNESOTA 


HOMES 


/-v-H  OVER  J, 000,000  ACRES  of 

FINE  FARMING  LANDS 

L* 1 * * *— J  IN  MINNESOTA  AND  DAKOTA, 

P  *  For  sale  by  the  WINONA  &  ST.  PETER  R.  R.  CO., 
i  j  At  from  8  2  to  86  per  Acre,  and  on  liberal  terms. 
f-  f~\  These  lands  lie  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  North- 
'■'*<  West,  and  are  .equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
other  grain,  vegetables,  etc.  The  climate  is  uusur- 
PO  passed  Tor  healthfnlness. 

They  are  Free  from  Incumbrance. 
Circulars,  Maps,  etc.,  containing  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free. 

CHAS.  E,  SIMMONS,  Land  Commissioner, 
Gen’l  Offices  C.  &  N.-W.  It’y  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Mention  this  paper  in  writing. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Three  miles  north  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  half  mile  from  railroad 
station .  182  acres ;  rich  soil ;  2  good  d  wellings ;  good  barns ; 
plenty  of  fruit,  all  kinds,  and  stock  water.  Near  to  good 
school  and  church.  Can  be  nivided.  Call  on  or  address 

_  WM.  M.  NORTH,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton.  Md. 

OR  SALE  CHEAP— Virginia  farm,  250  acres,  stock, 
&c.  40  acres  in  wheat.  Best  reason  for  selling. 

A.  F.  BRADY,  Madison  Run,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 

UY  MARYLAND  FARMS  I  87  TO  825 

per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalshnrg,  Md. 

FftltlH^  in  the  bpst  Pnrt  of  MARYLAND  at 
r  i  n  iiiit  panic  prices.  For  Catalogue  and  Price 
List  address  MarohaA  WitsoM.  Rldgely,  Md. 
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The  Monitor  Seed  Drill. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seeu  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically  different 
front  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and  drops  the 
seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  loot  or  yard.  It  lias 
been  tested  by  5  years’ use  ill  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize  at  the 
Centennial.”  gW  The  “  Monitor  ”  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  season  of  1878, 
and  heartily  endorsed  as  a  First  Class  Machine  by  Professor  Geo.  Tliurber,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  bv  Jas  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
gW  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  (lescrintive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


W  MW 

til®  I 

A  beautiful  work  of  1 00  pages.  One  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  and  300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  howto  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  English  or  German. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175  Pages, 
Six  Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For 
50  cents  in  paper  covers ;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German 
or  English. 

Vick’s  8eeds  are  the  best  In  the  world.  Send  Five 
Cent  Stamp  for  a  Floral  Guide,  containing  List  and 
Prices,  and  plenty  of  information.  Address 

 JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1879  will  he  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  iu  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  reiil]  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  Hie 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  nil  who  arc  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  Ihcir  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Bowditch’s  &s. 

The  largest  and  most  elegant  greenhouses  In  the  New 
England  States,  We  have  constantly  on  hand  andean  for¬ 
ward  to  any  distance  (safety  guaranteed), 

BOUQUETS,  BASKETS, 
FLOWERS,  FLORAL  DESIGNS, 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
BULBS,  SEEDS,  &c. 

Our  prices  arc  exceedingly  low.  Plants  from  5c.  to  15c. 
Bulbs  from  2c.  to  15c. 

Forwarded  by  Mail  or  Express. 

Send  for  condensed  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH,  645  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Asparagits-new  variety-smally’s 

DEFIANCE.  The  merits  I  claim  tor  the  Delkutce: 
it  is  early,  a  larger  grass,  softer,  more  tender,  free  from 
wood,  tile  flavor  sweet  anil  very  delicate;  lar  superior  to 
all  oilier  6orts.  and  will  produce  double  that  of  the  Colossal, 
and  can  cut  it  longer;  also  will  continue  to  grow  longer 
than  other  sorts.  Price  three  dollars  per  100,  and  $25  per 
1,000.  Address  A.  SMALLY, 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Good  Cure  for  Hard  Times, 

A  well  managed  patch  of  Early  Prolific  and  Reliance 
RASPBERRIES.  Immense  yield, fine  fruit, ready  sale, 
good  prices.  An  immense  stock  of  genuine  well-rooted 
plants.  Millions  of  other  plants,  trees,  etc.  Special  terms 
to  dealers  and  large  planters.  New  descriptive  circular 
free  to  all.  GIBSON  &  BENNETT, 

Nurserymen  &  Fruit-growers,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

SEEDSMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Garden  Seeds,  Pnre  and  Reliable. 

CABBAGE  SEED  A  SPECIALTY. 

“  True”  Jersey  Early  Wakefield, 
“Henderson’s”  Early  Summer, 
“Newark”  Early  Flat  Dutch, 
“Excelsior”  Large  Flat  Dutch,  and 
“Perfection”  Drumhead  Savoy. 

Grown  from  perfect  heads,  carefully  selected,  and 
wnrrnnted  first-class  in  every  particular.  For  sale  to 
dealers  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Price  circulars  free. 
-Address  FRANCIS  BRILL,  Seed-Grower, 

Mattltuck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Pearce’s 


Improved  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sower. 

For  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
^iH/i/%0'  **ra’n  au<'  Grass  Seed . 

This  machine  docs  as  much 
work  as  5  men  can  do  by  hand . 
and  does  better  work  than  can 
be  done  by  any  other  means 
-JllfesiS  whatever.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  county  in  the  United 
§  States.  Price  $0.  Send  stamp 
S5  for  circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


DRILL 


MATTHEWS’  SEED 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  tlte  most,  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  ill  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


tt  A  Tx  TTirnTTiri  Genuine  Stock.  Lowest 

VARIETIES.  rates.  Strawberry,  Rasp- 

"  Hlltll  A  1-LlMj  terry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes,  Peach  Trees,  Asparagus  Roots,  &c. 
See  New  Catalogue,  now  ready  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HIGHLAND 

G-  R  _A_  1?  E 

AND 

Bassett’s  American  Plum, 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 

A.  HANCE  &  SON, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J, 


HALF  A  MILLION  OF  PEACH  TREES, 


200,000  suitable  to  send  bv  mail  or  express  long  distances. 
Also  300,000  No.  1  Apple  Trees,  150,000  suitable  to  send  by 
mail.  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  60-page  Catalogue  gratis, 
showing  how  and  what  to  plant  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 
Great  Northern  <k  Southern  Nurs 


)OLPH  PETERS, 
r series,  Wilmington,  Del; 


■500,000  Fruit, 

1250,000  Evergreens. 
"'00,000  Greenhouse, 
Bedding  Plants.  &C. 
ftur  Catalogues  Trrn.  22d  Year  400  Acres.  13  Greenhouses. 

8T0BRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., Paiumvills,  UfilS 


T  R  EE  S 


00EN  SHELLERS 

AND  CORN  MILLS. 

Over  20,000  In  Use. 
Every  machine  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction,  or  money 
paid  will  be  promptly  re¬ 
funded. 

Shelters  $5,  Mills  $12. 

Every  farmer  should  have 
one.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circulars. 

Live  Agents  Wanted. 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron 
Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


STEDMAN  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

ENGINES,  SAW  MILLS,  SHAFTING,  PUL¬ 
LEYS,  and  HANGERS.  HAY  and 
COTTON  PRESSES. 

Power  Corn  Shelters  and  Cleaners. 

_ AURORA,  INDIANA. _ 

CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,t00in  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  fit)  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successful  Iron  Feed  Mills 
,  INFRINGING  OUR  PATENTS.  Beware  : 
Bttv  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws,  Fanning  Mills,  and 
Pumps.  Address  CHALLENGE  MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 

PAY.— With  Stencil  Outfits.  What  costs  4  cts. 
a  >  ■- V  X  sells  rapidly  for  50  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  M.  SPENCER,  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EI 0  n  TTT  A  ■pT|  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 

I  OS  U.  VV  iiHUj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  &c„  &c. 

Also  Agents  for  Hornby’s  Steam-cooked  Wheat  and  Oats. 

No.  279  Washington-st„  Ji.  Y. 

(Sit’d  1845.)  Ref.,  Irving  National  Sank,  New  York  City. 


4,79 


AMERICAN  ACRICtfLTtfRlST. 


RELIABLE 

SEEDS 

Fresh  and  Genuine. 


Oiif  large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  1819  mail¬ 
ed  post-free  to  any 
address.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  it  before 
ordering  elsewhere. 
BENSON,  MAULE 
&>  CO., 

223  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Best  Grades  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  in  America.  Price  lists  and 
full  particulars  free.  Address 
_ _ Richard  Smith,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  GUNNISON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Cucumber  Wood  Pumps 

For  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 

(IT  sizes— from  1  Man  to  45 
Horse  Power.) 

$3,500,000  worth  NOW 
IN  USE. 

The  only  wind-mill  awarded 

TWO  MEDALS  and 
TWO  DIPLOMAS 

at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  1876.  And 
tlie  only  Mill  recognized  in  the 
distribution  of  Medals  at  L’ Ex¬ 
position  Universelle,  Paris, 1878. 

This  mill  is  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  good 
work  in  any  kind  of 
wind.  It  Is  also 
guaranteed  to  be 
well  made  of  good 
material ;  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  self  -  regulat¬ 
ing  ;  to  possess  more 
power;  to  be  more 

reliable  in  all  kinds  ,  „  ,  ..  ...... 

of  winds,  than  any  other  mill  made,  and  further  than  this,  it 
is  Guaranteed  NOT  TO  BL()W  DOWN. 

and  Price  List. 


Send  for.  CATALOGUE  “A” 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ICE. 


Carter’s  Self-Opening  Cate. 

The  Newest  and  Best  Made. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

M.  CARTE ti,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective .  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  the 
s' i it.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED,  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  KKIII, 

6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

ME- 

Best 


LATHES,  CROCKS, 


CCEOLL  SAWS,  i.i  i),  e.r>,  ui, 

lO  clianics  and  Farmers  Tools.  Catalogue  free. 

goods  in  market  at  low  prices. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  77  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book.$2.50 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book ,  (the  former  edition  of  the 
present  volume),  has  been  one  of  the  standard  farmers’ 
hand-books  for  twenty  years  ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
hook,  but  as  its  author,  Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  could  not  give 
time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by  his  brother, 
Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer  of  Erie 
county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd-Book. 
The  present  edition  of  the  work  is  greatly  enlarged, 
and  full  of  suggestions  from  the  rich  experience  of  its 
editor  and  reviser,  and  is  called  the  NEW  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FARM  BOOK.  Originally  by  Richard  L.  Al¬ 
len,  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

OKANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER  COLOR 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

PERFECTED  _ _ _ 

Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edge  color  the  year  rou  nd.  Tha  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use.  Thousands 
of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Ask  your  druggist  or  merchant  for  it ;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what  it 
costs,  who  uses  it,  where  to  get  it  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  Si  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  attention  of  Farmers,  THresliermeii, 
and  responsible  Live  Agents,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implement  Dealers  in  all  part,  of  the 
Country  is  invited  to  our 

Traction  or  Self-Propelling 

FARM  ENGINES. 

By  a  simple  but  reliable  attachment  made  to  our  Common 
Farm  Engines,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  Traction,  or  Self-pro¬ 
pelling  Farm  Engine,  which  not  only  propels  itself,  but 
hauls  a  Water  Tank  and  Separator,  or  loaded  Wagon,  over 
any  road,  up  bill,  or  down,  with  the  aid  of  one  pair  of  horses. 

These  Engines  have  been  thoroughly  tested  three  seasons. 
Three  hundred  ol  them  are  now  in  use,  and  they  have  not 
only  proved  a  complete  success,  bur.  have  given  such  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction  that,  where  introduced,  it  is  with  difficulty 
any  other  engine  can  be  sold.  They  cost  hut  little  more  than 
the  common  Farm  Engine,  and  enable  the  tlireshermen  to 
operate  with  from  two  to  lour  less  teams,  and  move  much 
faster  than  with  horses.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
easily  handled,  durable,  and  their  advantages  over  the 
common  Farm  Engine  are  so  apparent,  toe  are  confident 
they'  are  destined  to  take  the  place  of  other  Engines  used  for 
threshing,  or  for  any  use  where  the  engine  and  machinery 
employed  has  to  be  frequently  moved.  Circulars  containing 
cuts,  description,  prices,  and  testimonial  letters  from  our 
customers,  furnished  free  to  all  applicants.  Agents  and 
Dealers  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  this  Engine 
offers  them.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories. 

For  agencies  or  circulars  apply  to 
C.  &  G.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

PORTABLE  &  FARM  ENGINES. 

USING  PATENT  ANGULAR  DRIVING  BELT. 

TAYLOR  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Westminster,  Md.,  U.  S.  A.;  or  U.  S.  Section  Agricultural 
Department,  Paris  Exposition,  France. 

NEW*  ECONOMIZER. 


Mounted  on  wheels  and  on  skids,  4  H.  P.  to  50  H.  P.— now 
taking  the  lead  decidedly  over  all  competitors.  The  only 
Agricultural  Engine  with  Return  Flue  Boiler 
in  Use. 

Flame  passes  through  a  ID  to  25-in.  flue — according-to  size 
of  boiler — which  is  also  surrounded  witli  water,  to  chamber 
in  rear  of  boiler,  and  back  through  3-inch  flues  to  smoke¬ 
stack  in  front.  Ail  sparks  consumed— no  danger  of  fires.— 
All  wrought  iron. 

The  Cheapest,  most  Economical,  yet  powerful 
Engine  in  the  Market. 

Boiler  will  make  more  steam  from  less  fuel  than  any 
horizontal  boiler  built.  Send  for  full  particulars,  circulars, 
etc.— naming  size  power  wanted. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL, 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pttmn, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power.. .$242.00 
4 H  “  “  ...  283.50 

6K  “  “  ...  343.50 

BSTPut  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE 

Perfect  It  Pail 


Preserves 
Milk  from 
specks  and 
lumps  of 
dirt  ami 
dung,  and  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the 
Stable,  which  give  the 
so  called  animal 
odors.  A  seat  for  the 
milker;  holds  14  qts.; 
can  not  be  stepped  in 
nor  kicked  over  by 
the  cow  ;  the  milk  is 
strained  before  enter¬ 
ing  It.  If  yon  desire 
purer.more  wholesome 
and  fragrant  milk, 
cream,  and  butter, than 
ever  before,  send  $2.00  for  a  pail,  or  get  circulars  and  induce 
the  store-keeper  to  order  a  dozen.  Address 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  416.  15  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


THE  LILY 

BUTTERWOREER 

We  guarantee  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  Machine  lu  the  world. 
No  hard  labor.  Mixes  the  salt 
thoroughly,  and  takes  all  the 
milk  out,  with  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes’  work.  Circulars  sent  on 
application. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

Successor  to  Henderson  &  Co.r 
316  Race  St.,  Pltila.,  Pa. 


I  AN  “A.  I”  REVOLVER  FOR  $2.50. 

3  THE  ALEXIS. 

With  Russian  Model 
ft.  full  nickel  silver  plate, 

®*>  and  hand  engraved,  V 
sj  a  shot;  uses  the  extra 
*  9  long  Rifle  cartridge 
|-g  and  will  kill  at 
4>"  100  yards. 

&  q  These.  Revolvers  eosi 
fa.  over  $6  npieco  to  make, 

.  a  and  it  i9  the  greatest  bar- 
52  gain  ever  offered  in  this 
S  country.  They  are 
®  cqucltoa  Colt  or 
Wesson  in  ev- 
•Jg  cry  particular,  and 
g-w  superior  in  some. 

.5  3  The  barrel  is  octa- 

gon  and  extremely  _ 

§  «  and  rifled  deeply  its  entire  ’ 
length.  The  new  model 
3  handle  gives  ft  firm  grip 
0  ®  and  prevents  throwing  up. 

J;©  All  parts  are  Inter- 
changeable  and  readily 
4^2  duplicated  at  anytime.  It  is 
gj  ®  the  most  beautiful  and  accu- 
JA  q  rate  Revolver  that  has  yet 
**  p,beenmado;  elegantly  shaped  end 
designed,  and  made  by  the  best 
fa  ®  workmen  in  the  United  States,  and 
©©  for  self-defense  is  unequalled. 
jJ-jS  Perfect  satistactiou  emar- 
Jjfanteed  or  money  cheer- 
fatly  refunded.  It  £an  be  sold 
*2  a  for  $8  in  many  places,  and  is  cheap  at  that 
gjj  price.  We  will  send  it  C.  O.  D.,  with 
3^  privilege  of  examining  at  express  office,  to 
®any  point  east  of  Iowa,  on  receipt  of  $1, 
g  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  bill ;  or  on 
a  g,  receipt  of  cash  in  full  will  giro  free  a  box 
3  5  of  long  rang®  cartridges,  or  will  send  by 
©  mail  for  20  cents  extra.  Cleaning  brush  and 
g  |  rod  go  with  every  one  In  a  nice  box.  Prices! 
g  S  Ebony  stock,  engraved  Rubber  stock, 

g  8  §?»  Jjory  stock,  and  Pearl  stock. 

This  is  the  biggest  and  most  extra- 

5  ordinary  bargain  we  ever  have  or  shall  offer.  w 

Sgmember  >'our  moneY  returned  if  it  is  not  exactly  as  we  state® 

6  This  Revolver  is  all  English  steel,  no  cast-iron.  The  country  is 

■&  flooded  with  cheap,  worthless  Pistols.  Buy  a  good  one  while 
m  ypa  are  about  it.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Bay  State 

§  Arms  Co.,  93  WATER  street,  Boston;  Mass* 
®  This  Is  Just  th©  weapon  for  Bankers  and 

Police,  self-defense,  and  target  practice* 

An  advertisement  of  the  above  Revolver  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  we  could  nearly  fill  this 
page  with  the  names  and  testimonials  of  purchasers.  Every  one  is 
more  than  delighted .  }Ve  take  the  liberty  of  herewith  mentioning  the 
names  of  a  very  few  of  the  hundreds  of  Agriculturist  readers  who  have 
bought ,  some  one  of  whom  you  may  know.  These  are  in  addition  to 
the  names  quoted  in  November  issue.  H.  II.  Smith,  Ballston,  N.  Y.  j 
F.  P.  Holtzman,  64  Wood  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. ;  John  Raab,  Blauvelt- 
villa,  N,  Y.  ;  V.  W.  Powell,  Johnson,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Shearer,  Youngs¬ 
town,  N.  Y. ;  B.  O.  Stephenson,  Creston,  Iowa;  Robert  E.  Weigley, 
Myerstown,  Pa.  ;  Ralph  Taylor,  Clearfield,  Pa. ;  Jas.  Warde,  Kendall, 
Wis.j  A.  E.  Hall,  Bristol,  Conn.;  A.  C.  Wyand,  Eakles  Mills,  Ind.; 
Chas.  H.  Mance,  Pino  Bush,  N.  Y.j  Sumner  Howard,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ; 
E.  Wilson,  Dobb’a  Ferry,  N.  Y.;  L.  F.  Inance,  MeKeen,  Pa.;  W.  B. 
Lewis,  Parishville,  Ya. ;  Stephen  T.  Jamison,  Ophir,  Cal. ;  E.  S.  Chap- 
ell,  Pembroke,  Mo, ;  M.  A.  Ward,  Turner’s  Falls,  Mass. ;  Geo.  T.  Watt, 
Bangor,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Gian,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can.;  H.  W.  Kours©, 
Northflcld,  Minn. ;  J.  S.  Garrison,  Cap©  May  City,  N.  J. ;  Ira  Hunt, 
Clarkesburg,  Va  ;  J.  A.  Sears,  Valley  Mills,  Tex.;  Louis  Strack, 
Warsaw,  Ills. ;  W.  B.  Clift,  Upper  Alton,  Ills.;  Clark  Hickok,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.;  Sol  Miller,  Mechaniesburg,  Pa.;  Jno.  Raught,  Dun-, 
more.  Pa.  Dozens  more  could  b©  added.  “  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  inthe  eating. ”  Our  references  are  purchasers  themselves* 
Th©  following  notlca  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Oct.  4 
1878,  direct  from  the  editor’s  pen,  and  moro  than  substantiates  any 
statement  we  mak©  regarding  this  remarkable  and.  unequalled  bargain. 
We  have  examined  the  Alexis  Revolver ,  advertised  in  another  column % 
and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers .  No  written  de-» 
ecriptibn  can  do  it  justice.  Jl  is  all  and  more  than  its  enterprising 
manufacture™  claim /or  44.  .—Editor  Post*. 
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REAL  GOOD 
WHITE  SHIRTS 
For  50  CENTS  EACH 

“  From  the  Work-room  to 
the  Wearer.” 

Two*  or  more,  well  made,  linen  shield-bosom,  open  back, 
French  yoke,  unlaundered  shirts,  all  ready  to  wash  and  wear, 
mailed,  post-paid,  for  50  cents  each.  One  sample  shirt  for 
60  cents  in  stamps  or  currency.  Our  Very  Best  Wnmsutta 
Muslin,  very  fine  linen  bosom,  open  back,  extra  well  made, 
first-class  shirts,  $1.00  each. 

Fine  Linen  Collars,  unlaundered,  60  cents  for  six.  All 
ost-paid.  Tell  size  of  collar  worn,  and  write  your  name, 
'ost-oflice.  County,  and  State  plainly. 

Address,  NEWARK  SHIRT  COMPANY, 

104  Montclair  Ave„  Newark,  N.  J. 


ELEGANT  CORSETS 

By  Hail,  prepaid, 

FOR  ONLY  $1.00. 

Tho  Greatest  Bargain 

ever  offered.  On  receipt  of 
only  One  Dollar  we  will  »end 
by  mail,  prepaid,  a  sample  pair 
of  our  Elegant  La  Delle 
Glove-Fitting  Corsets. 
For  beauty,  elegance,  ease,  and  tho 
exquisite  finish  they  give  the  form, 
tho  La  Delle  Corset  is  unri¬ 
valled  ;  and  once  used  will  never 
bo  dispensed  with.  Sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  only  $1.00. 
Lady  Agents  wanted.  Address  New 
England  Cobset  Co.  (P.  O.  Box 
2339)  26  Central  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


DEM  ORE  ST’S  MONTHLY! 

Beautiful  &  Artistic  Oil  Pictures! 

Steel  Enirnivmgs,  and  a  grand  combination  of  Literary 
features  for  the  Holidays.  Price  £5c.  post  free ;  yearly 
83,  with  two  large  and  splendid  Oil  Pictures,  15x21— “lion’s 
Bride  ”  and  “  Kock  of  Ages,”  as  a  mnmium ;  transportation 
50c.  extra.  Send  for  terms  to  agents. 

W.  JENNINGS  DKMQREST,  17  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  ROBBINS 

Family  Washer 

AND  BLEACHER. 

A  CARD. 

We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  announce  to  our  former 
Agents  and  patrons  that  we  have  SOLD  OUT  our  business, 
and  that  hereafter  it  will  be  carried  on  by  the  BISSELL 
M’F  G  CO.,  at  41  Murray  St.,  New  York,  to  whom  they  must 
apply  for  a  continuation  of  their  agency. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  BISSELL 
M’F’G  CO.  to  the  favorable  Notice  of  all  our  former  patrons. 
Respectfully, 

’§THE  GEO.  D.  BISSELL  CO. 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 1878. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  respectfully  Inform  the  public  that  we  have  purchased 
the  business  of  the  GEORGE  D.  BISSELL  COMPANY,  and 
have  transferred  it  from  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  to  this  City. 

We  have  also  changed  the  name  from  “The  George  D. 
Bissell  Company  ”  to  the  BISSELL  M’F’G  CO.,  with  Office 
and  Warerooms  at  42  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  where 
all  orders  will  be  received. 

We  also  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  now 
have  a  new  and  greatly  improved  pattern,  with  perfectly 
fitting  pipes,  thereby  invariably  obtaining  the  full  power  of 
the  Washer. 

As  the  result  of  much  experimenting,  we  have  succeeded 
in  discovering  a  combination  of  metals  of  which  the  washer 
is  now  made,  and  which  adds  greatly  to  its  value,  and  pre¬ 
vents  absolutely  the  sticking  of  all  resinous  or  other  matter 
upon  the  Washer,  heretofore  so  difficult  to  cleanse  after 
using.  The  Wa9her  now  comes  out  of  the  boiler  as  clean  as 
when  put  in. 

Another  important  change  is  in  the  name— from  that  of 
“The  Little  Washer’  to  the  FAMILY  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHER,  which  it  absolutely  is. 

Respectfully, 

BISSELL  M’F’G  CO. 

THE  WASHER 

Is  in  use  in  thousands  of  families  in  the  United  States,  South 
America,  Canada,  Europe,  and  Australia.  A  test  of  it  will 
establish  its  merit  in  any  household.  It  will  accomplish 
what  no  other  washer  has  ever  done.  It  cleanses  thorough¬ 
ly  and  bleaches  perfectly,  without  rubbing  or  injuring  the 
most  delicate  fabrics,  even  to  lace  curtains. 

A  circular,  containing  a  full  description  of  the  Washer, 
the  principle  upon  which  it  works,  &c.,  &c„  also  extracts 
from  letters  and  letters  in  full  from  those  who  are  now 
using  it,  showing  conclusively  that  the  Washer  is  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

We  want  an  Agent  in  every  town  In  the  United 
States.  RELIABLE.  ENERGETIC  MEN  can 
make  a  business  which  will  pay  them  well.  In 

writing,  please  mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Address  the 

BISSELL  M’F’G  CO., 

42  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


A  GOOD  OFFER. 

Any  one  sending  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  20  suitable 
persons,  of  20  different  places,  who  would  be  likely  to  act  as 
Agents  for  “  The  Manna,”  (an  extra  good  and  cheap  paper 
printed  In  English  and  German),  will  receive  2  beautiful 
chromos,  or  The  Manna  one  year.  free.  Address  JOHN  G. 
STAUFFER,  Milford  Square,  Bucks  Co.,  Fa. 

(tRAND  Holiday 

WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WORLD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  80  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00.  Beloit, Vis. 

SAFETY,  COMFORT,  ECONOMY! 

THE 

RUBBER  CUSHIONED 

AXLE 

reduces  breaking,  jarring,  jolting,  vibration,  and  noise  to  a 
minimum,  thereby  assuring  greater  safety  and  comfort  in 
riding,  with  a  large  saving  in  wear  and  tear.  It  also  saves 
horse  power  by  lessening  traction,  and  therefore  i9  of  special 
value  to  SULKIES  and  ROAD  WAGONS.  It  will 
improve  the  riding  and  wearing  qualities  of  any  vehicle, 
whether  LIGHT  or  HEAVY,  however  good  its  con¬ 
struction  or  easy  its  springs. 

COBRESPONDBNCE  INVITED. 

THE  RUBBER  CUSHIONED  AXLE  CO., 

Broadway  and  43d  St.  (Long  Acre),  New  York. 

Marsh's  Cylinder  Bed  Foot  Lathe. 

This  is  a  New  Lathe 
and  on  a  New  Plan, 
having  a  Cylinder  Bed, 
which  is  much  more 
simple  and  convenient 
than  the  old  style.  It 
has  attachments  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  scroll  sawing, 
and  bracket  moulding. 
New,  Novel,  and  the 
Best  Invented.  Man¬ 
ufactured  and  sold  by 
the  B.  C.  MACH’Y  CO„ 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Saf~  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

WYCK0FFS  COMBINATION,  RULE. 


Especially  useful  to  Accountants,  Merchants,  Lawyers, 
Draughtsmen,  R.E.  Agents,  Teachers  and  Scholars. 
A  Ruler,  Paper-cutter,  Pen  or  Pencil-case,  Foot  Measure. 
Gauge  for  Lines  or  Money  Columns,  LETTER  SCALE, 
Square,  Protractor  for  Angles  or  Degrees,  combmedinone 
durable  and  ornamental  article.  Circles,  Diagrams,  &c., 
may  be  described  by  using  the  perforations.  Directions  with 
each  Ride.  Sold  by  all  Stationers,  News  &  Notion  Dealers. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Sent  by  Mailon  receipt  of  Price,  50  cents  (or  P.  O.  stamps.) 

PERRIS  &  BROWNE,  Sols  H’frg,  18*  Pulton  Bt„  N.  Y. 

Cheapest  Toy  Xiantern  to  Best  Stereopticou 


MAGIC.lanteRN 

/60  VIEWSo^  Jb^  o. 


Catalogue  Ikee!  Outfits  Wanted  1 

Great  Needham  (THEO.  J.  HARBACH, 
Musical  Marvel.  1  809  Filbert  St.,  Philada., Pa. 


Honrs  MUSICAL  Instruction 

New  England  Conservatory, 
'Music  Hall,  Boston.  E.  Tonrjde,  Director.! 


SIS 


OC2  Sir,  Agents  can  make  $S0  a  week  selling  my  Novelties. 
PQ  Fastest  Selling  goods  in  the  world.  Circular  free, 
fc— 1  B.  F.  THOMPSON,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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Ckromon^erlumed^nowflake^nlTTrTr 

Cards,  Name  on  all,  10  cts.  Game  Authors’,  ldcts. 

Ll'MAN  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn, 


.  RUBBER  STAMPS  TO  PRINT  YOUR  CAROS 

Mark  Clothing.  Price  List  &  Samples  .Free. 
Rubbeb  Stamp  Co.,  81  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct 


25 


of  the  Prettiest  Cards  you  ever  saw,  or  18  Ele« 
irant  New  Style  Cliromo  Cards,  with  name  !0cts., 
post-paid.  GEO.  I  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


•  A  82-column  monthly  Story  Paper  one  year  UP  PP 
with  .to  Gold  Leaf  Cards,  with  name,  in  "  JYJhih 
Gem  case, 25  cts.  Eagle  Printing  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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MIXED  CARDS,  10  CENTS,  AND  STAMP.  25 

Beautiful  Chromo  Cards  13c.  Agents  outfit  10  cts. 

L.  C.  COE  &  CO„  Bristol,  Ct. 

Chromo  and  Perfumed  Cards,  [no  3  alike,] 

Name  in  Gold  and  Jet.  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

Flowered.  Diamond,  CAR  DC  no  2  alike 
Basket,  Roseate,  etc.  UAItira  ONLY 
'ame  neatly  printed  on  all.  Star  Printing  Co.,Northford,Ct. 


FOB 

DR.  MARCH’S 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  $100  CASH l 
Anybody  Can  Do  It  Easily. 

Sell  100  of  our  new  and  wide-awake  books. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOLKS! 

How  They  Win  ! 

By  MOTHER  HALE  SMITH. 

Steel  Portrait  of  Stewart  and  others.  Agents  are  selling 
from  25  to  100  weekly.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Amekican  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  book  needs  no  Endorsement.— Dr.  Palmer. 
AGENTS  WANTED  F 
£ 

0  _ 

NEW  BOOK,  M 

In  ibis  new  volume  the  Popular  Author  of  Night  Scenes 
in  the  Bible  portrays  with  vivid  and  tli rilling  force  and  elo¬ 
quence  the  events  of  Sacred  Truth,  and  adds  fresh  testimony 
to  the  beauty, pathos  and  sublimity  of  the  Stories  of  the  Bible. 
Agents  will  find  this  Book  with  its  sparkling  thoughts,  glow¬ 
ing  style,  beautiful  Engravings,  and  rich  bindings,  the  best 
in  the  market.  Terms  Liberal.  Circulars  Free. 
Address,  J.  C.  McCURPY  &  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’ Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  ci-rerns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CLEARANCE  CATALOOUE  of  5,000  Choice 
Books  at  So  to  50  per  cent  below  Publishers’ 
prices.  Great  bargains.  Send  postal  for  tho 
best  catalogue  of  good  books  ever  issue  Cl, free, 
ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

301  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSIC  PREMIUM  ,  ofl^FREE 

for  each  subscriber  (new  or  renewal)  to  the  FOLIO,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Musical  Monthly.  SI. 60  per  year.  Large  pay 
to  Agents.  Particulars  Free. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Bogton,  Mass. 

SI. 50— PRICE  DEDUCED— SI. 50 

THE  NURSERY, 

A  Monthly  Magazine  for  Youngest  Readers. 

Subscribe  now,  and  get  the  last  two  numbers  of  this  year 
thee.  Send  10  cents  for  a  specimen.  JOHN  L.  SHOHEY, 
36  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Muss. 

TWO  POPULAR  MAGAZINES! 

Ella  Furman,  Editor.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

WIDE-AWAKE. 

The  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Younff  People. 

$2  00  per  year,  post-paid.  Send  for  Specimen. 

The  brightest  and  best  that  American  Authors  and  Artists 
can  produce ; - breezy,  cheery,  helpful,  pure ! 

BABYLAND. 

The  only  Magazine  in  the  World  for  the  Babies! 

Only  50  cents  per  year,  post-paid.  Send  for  Specimen. 

The  Publishing  House  of  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  is  noted  for  its 
issues  of  strong,  sunny  and  helpful  books  for  Children  and 
Youths.  They  make  a  specialty  of  fine  Illustrated  Gift 
Books.  Home  Libraries  for  readers  of  all  ages  and  tastes, 
carefully  selected  sets  for  children’s  book  shelves,  Sunday 
School  Libraries,  &c..  &c.  They  publish  over  8U0  volumes. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bible  Warehouse  and  Bookstore,  32  Franklin  St. 

It  saves  the  consumer  more  than 
nine-tenths  whatatinsmitli  would 
charge.  Any  lady  or  child  can 
mend  with  it.  Sample  Plate,  that  T>T  4  rTVT”l 
will  cut  up  into  192  Patches,  \-*  I  .  /\  I  . 
inch  square,  bv  mail,  25  cents;  8  -■  UA  J — i_4 

Plates,  $1.00.  Postage  stamps  received  as  cash.  Catalogue 
of  Novelties,  Chromos,  &c..  free. 

Address  „  CITY  NOVELTY  CO„ 

108  South  8th  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 

Fasten  your  door. 

Ingalls’  Portable  PocketDoor  Fastener.  Handsomely 
finished,  nickel  plated.  Sent,  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  85 
CIS.  Agents  wanted.  INGALLS’  LOCK  CO., 

13  Market  Square,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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CARDS  with  name — Snowflake,  Royal,  Diamond, 
Roseate.  Damask.  &c.,  10c.,  In  case  12c.  Outfit  10c. 
NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


50 


Richly  perfumed  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  in  jet,  10c. ; 
with  Case,  18e.  25  Murphy  Temperance  Cards,  20c. 
F.  W.  AUSTIN  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


TT’T,'1  T?  V  Best  50  New  Style  Cards,  in  case, 
f  Pi  Ulii  i  (no  2  alike),  with  name,  10  cts. 

EXCELSIOR  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

ccc 

50 

c 


50  Elegant  Cards,  Hash,  Oriental,  &c„  or  25 
Acquaintance  Cards,  no  2  alike,  and  name  10c. 
Ikpebial  Card  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 

Perfumed,  Snowflake,  Chromo,  Motto,  etc.,  Cards. 
No  two  alike.  Name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10  cts. 
_ G.  A.  SPRING,  E.  Wallingford,  Ct, 

ARDS  !  25  Swiss  Motto  and  Ocean  Shells,  15c.  50,  no 
2  alike,  10c.  25  Scroll,  10c.  All  for  25c.,  with  name. 
Agent’s  Outfit,  10c.  L.  I.  Card  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


50 


New  Style  CARDS,  Gold  Border, Chromo,  Motto, 
etc.,  name  Gold  and  Jet. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


m*  C*  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR’S 
A  ^  Cards  (original  designs),  no2alike,  post-paid,  15cts. 
•  Address  H.  Thomas  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1637,  Phila.,  Pa. 


18 


CHROMO  CARDS,  SHELLS,  Mottoes, 

Cupids,  etc.,  no  2  alike,  with  name,  10c. 

DIME  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


^  878.  J 
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AMERICAN  A  G  K  I  C  (I  L  T  II  U  I  S  T. 

Obanok  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N  T. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
(1.50  each  for  single  copies:  Four  copies,  $1.25  eacli : 
These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each  case,  which  is  pre-paid 
by  the  Publishers.  The  papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


Good  Things  Free 

For  Our  Friends  S 

For  Men,  for  Women,  for  Chil¬ 
dren— of  All  Occupations ! 

Large  Pay  for  Little  Work, 

*  *  *  *  Sis  *  * *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  &  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


If  the  Header  only  knew  the  good  quality 
and  real  value  of  these  Premium  Articles ,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  show  the  American  Agriculturist  to 
some  friends  and  neighbors ,  tell  them  its  value, 
and  ask  them  to  try  it  a  year,  and  thus  gather  a 
few  subscribers,  and  himsef  receive  the  premiums, 
he  would  take  liold  of  It  at  once. 

***  There  are  from  25  to  500  families,  or  more, 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  Post  Office,  every  one  of 
whom  would  be  benefited  by  having  this  Journal 
for  a  year,  at  a  cost,  postage  included,  of  3  cents 
a  week.  From  one  to  a  dozen  premium  clubs, 
small  or  large,  may  he  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  Post  Office,  and  as  many  premiums  be  ob¬ 
tained.  YOU  may  get  one  or  more  of  them. 


*  *******************************;!,..£ 

A  CENERAL  PREMIUM.— A  free  copy  to 
Sender  of  a  Club  of  20  Subscribers,  at  $1  each,  without 
other  Premiums.  IST"  Instead  of  extra  copy,  any  one 
sending  20  or  more  subscribers  at  $1.00  each  may  select 
any  premium  offered,  upon  onr  List,  to  the  amount  of  JO 
cents  for  every  subscriber  sent  by  him  or  her.  Thus,  any 
one  sending  30  subscribers  at  $1  each,  may  select  any 
$3  premium,  or  any  two  of  which  the  price  amounts  to 
$3.  And  so  of  any  other  premium,  or  List  above  20. 


Explanatory  Notes. 

Read  and  Carefully  Note  the 

following  Items:  The  Table  on  this  page  tells  the 
name  and  cash  price  of  each  article,  and  (in  last  column 
but  one),  gives  the  number  of  names  sent  in  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $1.50  a  year  that  will  secure  any  premium  ar¬ 
ticle.  (The  last  column  gives  the  number  of  names  at 
the  lowest  club  price  for  four  names,  that  is  $1.25 
each.  Some  persons  quickly  raise  large  clubs  by  taking 
all  the  names  at  $1.25  each,  or  less,  and  themselves 
pay  the  difference,  and  even  thus  get  the  premium 
articles  very  cheaply.)  —  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offiees.  But _ (b)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium. .. .(c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  Any  one  can  have  any  time 
desired,  np  to  next  June,  to  complete  any  list,  but  every 
premium  desired  will  be  sent  ns  soon  as  earned  and  or¬ 
dered. .  . .  (d)  Send  the  exact  money  with  each  list  of 
names,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money  ac¬ 
counts —  (e)  Old  and  new  subscribers  all  countin  pre¬ 
mium  clubs,  but.  a  portion  at  least  should  be  new  names  ; 
it  is  partly  to  get  these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvas¬ 
sers —  (f)  One  or  two  Specimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be 
supplied  free,  as  needed  by  canvassers,  (when  Scents  per 
copy  is  furnished  to  pay  for  mailing),  but  extra  numbers 
are  expensive,  and  should  be  used  carefully  and  economi¬ 
cally,  and  where  they  will  tell.  Other  specimen  numbers 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  canvassers  only,  for  10  cents 
each.  The  price  to  others  is  15  cents  ...  (g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  will  he  safe  against  loss. 

Illustrated  Premium  List  seat  free  to  applicants. 


Table  of  Premiums 

For  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist. 


For  Volume  38— (1879). 
Open  to  All— No  Competition. 


h 


No. 


Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


Boy’s  Tool  Chest  (do.) 

3—  Boy's  Tool  Chest  (do.)  _ 

4 — Patent  Magic  Pencil  (Ludden  dc  Dow). 

5—  Ladies’  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.). 

6—  Gents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.). 

7—  Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (do.  do.). 

8  —Gold  Pen  and  Pencil, (comb'd)  (do.  do.) 

9— Little  Girl’s  Wash  Set,(C.  W.P.  Dare). 

10— Parcheesi,  (E.  G.  Selchow  db  Co.) . :  1  62 


1 1—  Go-Bang. 

IIS— Sliced  Objects, 

13—  Sliced  Birds, 

14 — Sliced  Animals, 

15—  Vignette  Authors. 


(do.) 

(do.) 

(do.) 

(do.) 

(do.) 


16—  Portable  Writing  Desk,(C.  W.F.  Dare)$  1  25 

17—  Chess  Men,  <E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.) . $  S  20 

18—  Walnut  Work  Box,  (C.  W.  F.  Dare)....$  l  15 

19—  Boy’s  Wagon  (do.)  ....$4  50 

20— “  Our  Boys”  Wagon , 

(Silver  (ft  Deming  Manuf’g  Cor$  8  00 

21—  Improved  Bracket  Saw  Outfit . $  l  18 

22—  Bracket  Saw  Drill,  No.  1 . $  i  15 

23 — Buck-Saw  for  Boys,  (  C.  W.  F.  Dare) .  .$  f0 

24 —  4 Eagle  Soap  Bubble  Toys  (E.  W. Bliss. $  1  00 

23—  Cltadelle  (  Warner  &  Co.) . $  1  00 

26—  Companion  Autograph  Album . $  1  00 

27—  Embroidery  Frame . $  1  00 

US— Crandall’s  Imp.  Building  Blocks, No. 8.$  90 

2 9—  Crandall’s  “ District  School" . $  1  20 

30—  Crandall’s  Happy  Family  (New) . $  2  00 

31—  Crandall's  Heavy  Artillery .  $  3  00 

32 — Crandall’s  Chinese  Blocks . $  1  25 

33—  Companion  Tool  Chest,  No.  1 . $  1  50 

34—  Knives  and  Forks  (Meriden  Cut'y  Co.)$14  75 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


. .$18  50 
..$  3  75 
.$  1  50 
. .$  2  00 
..$  2  75 
..$  2  00 
‘  3  50 


35— Knives  and  Forks  (do. 

3ti— Carver  and  Fork  (do. 

37— Pocket  Knife  (do. 

38  —Pocket  Knife  (do. 

39— Pocket  Knife  (do. 

40  —Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do. 

11— Mult  am  in  Parvo  Knife  (do  .  . 

42— IFire  Bed  Mattress  ( H.  Buckingham) .  .$12  00 
43  —Serving  Machine,  (Singer  Man’f  g  Co.)$ 30  00 

44—  Sewing  Machine  ( Domestic  S.  M.  Co.  ■  .$15  00 

45—  Sewing  Machine  (Remington) . $50  00 

46—  Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  db  Wilson).. $60  00 

17—Aquapult  (W.  dc  B.  Douglas,) . $  9  00 

48—  Self-adjusting  Gold-plate  Watch  Key, 

(J.  S.  Birch  a  Co.) . $  1  00 

49—  rocket  Tool  Holder  ( Miller's  Falls  C'o.i$  1  00 
Hfl—Houchin’s  Imp.  Pat.  Pocket  Cook  Stovet  1  25 

51 —Pay son's  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc . $  75 

52  —Tubular  Foot  Lathe,  No.  1,  (  Useful 

Machinery  Co.)  . $20  00 

53—  Piano, Splendid  1-oct.(Steimcay <C So' >)$650  00 

54—  “ National  "  Organ  ( G.A.Prince  dcCo.)  150  00 

55—  Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 

(Metropolitan  Wash.  Machine  Co.)  $  7  50 

56 — Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (Goodell  Co.). I  1  00 

57  —  Climax  Apple  Corer  tfi  Sltcer  (do.)  $  1  00 

58—  Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  1  00 

59—  Bay  State  Apple  Parer  dk  Slicer  (do.)  $  1  50 

60— “  Saratoga"  Potato  Peeler  dk  Slicer  (do. if  1  00 

61—  Poore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man'f'g  Co)%  1  00 

62—  W.  S.  Blunt's  “  Universal  Force  Pump"%Yi  00 


0  00 
.$!3  00 
$  6  25 


63—  Tea  Set  ( Middletown  Plate  Co.). 

64 — Ice  Pitcher  (do.  do.  do.) 

65 — Syrup  Cup  with  plate,  (do.) 

66—  Child's  Cup  (do.) 

67—  Butler  Cooler  (do.  do.) 

t»8  Pickle  Jar  and  Fork.  (do.) 

69—  Cafce  Basket  (do.  do.) 

70 — Cake  Basket  (do.  do.) 

71 — Casters  (do.  do.) 

72—  Casters  (do.  do.) 

73 — Casters  (do.  do.)  $: 

74—  TwelveTeaspoons(Meriden  Cutlery  Co)$ 

75—  Twelve  Tablespoons  (do.  do.). ..if 

76—  Twelve  Table  Forks  (do.  do.)...$ 

77 — Child’s  Knife,  Forfc  &  Spoon  (do.). .  .$  3  00 

78 — French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  tk  Steep  do.$  3  75 


. I  6  50 

. $  5  00 

. $  7  5i 

. $10  0 

. $  5,  2 

. $  7  51 


Si— Men’s  Pure  Gum  Knee  Boots,  ( Candeei  4  35 

§2— Boy’s  Pure  Gum  Short  Boots,  (do.)  $  3  00 
3— Household  Press,  (llr.  A.  Boardman) .  .$  2  10 


86—  Woodruff's  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 

ter,  (Square  Case.) . ! 

87—  Woodruff  fs  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 

ter,  ( Turned  Case) . $  8  00 

88  —New  Hybrid  Spring  Wheal,  “  Cham¬ 
plain,"  3  lbs.,  (B.  K.  Bliss  it  Sons)  .$  2  00 

89—  New  Hybrid  Spring  Wheat,  “  Defi¬ 

ance,"  3  lbs.,  (Bliss) . $  2  00 

90—  Breech  -  load  in  g  Pocket  Rifle  (Stevens)  .$14  00 

91—  Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun. 

(E.  Remington  dc  Sons).i 

92—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (rfo.)$100  00 

93—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (do)  $80  00 

94—  Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (do)  $60  CO 

95  —Shot  Gun.  breech-loader,  (do.)  $18  00 

96—  Archery  Goods,  Lancewood  Bow  and 

half  dozen  Arrows . $  1  50 

(See  Description,  for  other  Archery  Goods.) 

97—  Canvas  Gun  Cover,  (Thomson  dc  Sons)  .$  1  50 

98—  Hunting  Shoes,  (do.)  .$  7 "" 

99—  Dog  Collar,  (do.)  .$  1 

100—  Worcester’s  Great  Hlus’d  Dictionar 

101  —Any  Rack  Vol.  Agriculturist 

102  -Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

103 — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

(Each  afll  volume  at  same  rate) 

104—  Twenty-two  Vols.  16  to  37  J 

105—  S10  Library  (your choice.)  1  n$10  00 


106  -815  Library  do. 

107—  S20  Library  do. 

108—  -1  Choice  of  Good  Books. 

109—  An  Excellent  Watch . 


I 


'$15  00 


Number 
of  Sub- 
sc? ‘i  bet's 

required 

or 

at 

at 

$1.50 

1.25 

3 

5 

5 

9 

8 

15 

4 

7 

4 

8 

5 

9 

5 

9 

9 

17 

2 

4 

4 

7 

3 

6 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1  2 

4 

2 

4 

8 

6 

1  6 

10 

3 

6 

8 

14 

12 

22 

S 

H 

S 

6 

2 

4 

3 

5 

s 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4 

8 

6 

10 

3 

6 

4 

7 

19 

38 

24 

46 

7 

12 

4 

7 

4 

8 

5 

9 

4 

8 

7 

11 

17 

32 

37 

70 

52 

94 

60 

110 

70] 

130 

IS 

25 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

6 

2 

4 

28 

48 

600 

1200 

150 

300 

12 

21 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

4 

7 

3 

5 

3 

5 

18 

34 

70 

130 

18 

34 

10 

18 

7 

11 

10 

18 

8 

15 

12 

21 

15 

28 

8 

16 

12 

21 

15 

29 

11 

20 

19 

37 

19 

37 

6 

10 

7 

12 

7 

12 

19 

36 

8 

IS 

6 

10 

4 

8 

18 

81 

9 

18 

17 

32 

12 

22 

4 

8 

4 

8 

19 

36 

’  52 

94 

100 

200 

88 

1711 

70 

130 

23 

44 

4 

7 

4 

7 

10 

19 

3 

5 

15 

28 

5 

9 

8 

14 

10 

18 

60 

110 

15 

28 

20 

39 

26 

48 

.$10.00  16  30 


The  Premiums  Nos.  4  to  8.  10  to  15,  17, 
21,  22,  24,  26  to  29,  32,  33,  37  to  41,  48 
to  51,  S8,  89,  99,  101  to  10S,  inclusive,  will 
each  be  delivered  FREE  of  ad  charges,  by  mail  err  ex¬ 
press  {at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient) 
to  any  place  in  the.  United  States  err  Territories. —  The  otjier 
articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the 
manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  desired. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  foi'  want  of  sjiace  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  456. 

In  justice  to  (he  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  wlio  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  tlaose  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Rack  numbers  of  tlie  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  81*50  per  volume. 

Reformed  Bucks,- “R.  P.  McL.,”  Pictou,  N.  S. 
When  a  duck  is  deformed  in  the  wings,  there  is  no  meth¬ 
od  of  cure.  To  prevent  this,  and  similar  deformities, 
breed  only  from  perfect  birds. 

Bee-Stings  Curing  and  Cured. —  A  recent 
“Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter”  states  tliata  woman  in 
Prague,  who  suffered  greatly  from  gout,  was  persuaded 
to  try  bee-stings  as  a  remedy;  three  bees  were  allowed 
to  sting  her  arm  in  several  places,  and  a  cure  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  Another  contributor,  an  M.  D.,  and  bee-keeper, 
says  that  when  Tincture  of  Arnica  was  applied  to  bee¬ 
stings,  “tlie  relief  was  immediate  and  complete.” 

An  Imperfect  Teat.— “  J.  F.  G.”  When  two 
teats  are  grown  together,  it  is  probable  that  one  duct  is 
common  to  the  two,  in  which  case  an  operation,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them,  would  be  unsuccessful.  By  inserting  a  probe 
in  each  teat,  if  there  is  but  one  duct,  the  probes  will 
come  together.  If  there  are  two  milk  ducts,  the  teats 
may  be  cut  asunder  by  a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon. 

Sowing  Bye  in  Corn.- “  R.  G.  H.,”  Sliusan,  N. 
Y.  We  should  not  apprehend  any  detriment  to  the  corn 
from  sowing  rye  at  tlie  last  hoeing.  The  rye  would 
take  hardly  anything  from  the  soil,  and  if  the  ground  is 
rich  enough  the  corn  could  stand  it  very  well.  As  a 
general  practice  it  is  not  to  he  approved,  but  for  fall  or 
early  spring  pasture,  it  is  of  great  benefit  at  little  cost. 

Improved  Plows.-11  W.  A.  M.,”  Centreville, 
Ala.  The  most  effective  plow  is  one  that  turns  the  soil 
in  the  best  manner  with  the  least  draft.  The  steel  and 
the  “Adamant”  plows  are  claimed  to  do  this,  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  tried  them,  they  do  it  effectively.  The  harder 
and  the  smoother  the  surface  of  the  mold-board,  the  less 
friction  there  is,  and  if  the  shape  is  right,  the  least  draft. 

Unhealthy  I’ear-Ueaves.— “  O.  A.,”  Grange 
Co.,  O.,  sends  leaves  badly  affected  by  n  fungus — one  of 
the  “  Cluster-cups” — which  has  appeared  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  Probably  tlie  same  lias  existed  before,  but  in 
such  small  numbers  as  not  to  he  noticed,  and  the  present 
season  has  been  favorable  to  their  development.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  promote  the  general  health  of  the  trees. 

Moss  on  Upland  Paslures.— “S.,”  Mason,  N. 
H.  Moss  upon  dry  grass  lands  may  be  easily  destroyed 
by  harrow'ing  it  thoroughly,  sowing  some  fresh  seed 
upon  the  new  surface  with  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  100  lbs.  of 
gypsum,  per  acre.  Wet  lands  need  draining. 

Uarge  Cows. — “J.,” Hoquiam,  W.  T.  Itisdifflcult 
to  raise  rich  butter  cows  of  a  large  size.  If  it  pays  to 
breed  large  oxen  for  draft,  it  would  he  best  to  select 
good  cow3  of  large  frame.  Perhaps  the  Ilereford  cow, 
crossed  with  a  Shorthorn  bull  of  a  milking  family,  would 
be  the  best  combination  to  secure  both  butter  and  beef. 

Why  Wheat  Lodges.- “C.  D.  B.,”  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  stalks  that  grow  rank  and  thick  are 
succulent  and  weak,  and  when  the  tops  are  loaded  with 
water,  after  heavy  rains,  they  are  easily  laid  flat  by  the 
wind,  if  not  by  their  own  weight.  They  have  no  power 
to  raise  themselves,  and  the  crop  is  “lodged.”  In  this 
condition  the  grain  does  not  mature.  This  happens  in 
soils  that  are  rich  in  organic  matter,  and  are  deficient  in 
lime.  A  libera!  dressing  of  lime  will  remedy  the  defect. 
In  sandy  soils,  the  application  of  a  few  bushels  of  salt 
per  acre  has  the  same  effect  as  iime  upon  clay  soils. 
Thin  sowing,  as  for  instance  only  one  bushel  per  acre, 
tends  to  cause  a  stiff  growth  of  stalk,  and  prevent  lodging. 
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The  Steel-Plate  Engraving  for 
PBEMIUM  CLUBS. 

Owing  to  the  necessarily  large  expense  of  furnishing 
the  Steel-Plate,  it  was  at  first  intended  to  limit  its  offer 
to  subscribers  paying  the  full  price  of  $1.50  a  year,  and  a 
small  addition,  and  where  no  other  premiums  were  given. 
But  we  have  finally  decided  to  place  all  subscribers,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  upon  equal  footing,  and  we  therefore 
make  the  following  offers  to  all  who  are  collecting  lists 
of  subscribers  for  Premiums : 

Subscribers  in  Premium  Clubs  for  1879,  according 
to  the  terms  in  the  table  on  page  481,  and  in  the  General 
Illustrated  Premium  List,  published  in  November,  can 
each  of  them  have  the  Steel-Plate  Engraving,  by  adding 
only  20  cents  for  each  name,  to  cover  cost  of  packing, 
postage,  etc-,  on  the  Engraving;  Or  only  13  cents  each, 
when  the  Engravings  are  to  be  sent  by  Express,  un¬ 
paid ,  in  a  single  parcel,  to  one  individual. 


Tile  Rapidly  Increasing'  Circulation  of 

the  German  Agriculturist  affords  us  gratifying  assurance, 
that  its  many  improvements  are  being  observed  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  splendid  full-page  engraving  which  now 
appears  in  every  number,  is  richly  worth  the  whole  year’s 
subscription  price.  Every  German  cultivator  and  laborer 
on  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden,  should  have  the  paper; 
while  its  varied  household  departments  make  the  journal 
invaluable  to  every  German  home,  either  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New. 

Attention  Sportsmen,  Farmers  and  oth¬ 
ers. — We  invite  all  subscribers  and  others  who  may 
wish  to  make  purchases  of  guns,  revolvers,  or  any  and 
■everything  in  the  sportsman's  line  to  communicate  with 
us.  Our  arrangements  are  now  so  complete  for  supply¬ 
ing  such  goods  that  we  believe  we  arc  able  to  furnish 
them  of  a  better  quality  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  they  can 
be  procured  generally  throngh  the  country.  Our  ele¬ 
gantly  illustrated  Sportsman’s  Library  Catalogue  mailed 
on  the  receipt  of  two  3-cent  P.  O.  stamps.  Address, 
Sportsman’s  Department  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company. 

From  Dark  to  Dawn,  published  by  J.  C. 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  is  an  elegantly 
bound,  printed  and  illustrated  work  of  632  pages.  The 
illustrations  are  full  page  steel  engravings.  The  work  is 
a  second  series  of  “  Night  Scenes  in  the  Bible,”  by  Rev, 
Daniel  March.  Written  in  an  attractive  style.  This  story 
of  some  of  the  notable  incidents  of  sacred  history  will 
find  a  welcome  in  many  homes.  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  prominent  divines  for  accuracy,  purity  of  sentiment 
and  high  moral  tone. 

flie  Honey  Locust. — “W.  K.  C.,”  Auckland, 
New  Zealand.  This  makes  a  quick-growing  and  effec¬ 
tive  hedge,  as  it  is  very  thorny.  It  is  also  called  Three- 
thorned  Acacia  ;  botanically  it  is  Gleditschia  tria- 
cardhos.  The  seeds,  if  kept  in  the  pods,  germinate  as 
readily  as  beans ;  but  it  is  safer  to  scald  before  sowing 
those  sold  by  seedsmen.  Sow  in  rows  wide  enough  apart 
to  work  among  them,  and  keep  free  of  weeds  the  first  sum¬ 
mer.  In  fall  take  up,  assort  in  sizes,  and  heel-in  until 
spring,  then  set  at  18  to  24  inches  apart,  and  treat  the 
same  as  other  deciduous  hedges.  White  Thorn  or  Haw¬ 
thorn  is  nearly  abandoned  for  hedges  in  this  country ; 
the  leaves  appear  late,  drop  early,  become  sun-burned, 
and  are  attractive  to  numerous  insects.  Honey  Locust 
seeds  will  cost  you  about  50  cts.  per  lb.,  postage  added. 

Economical  Good  Cookery.— In  theN.Y.Cook- 
ing  School,  Miss  Juliet  Corson  teaches  classes  of  various 
grades,  from  the  children  of  the  poor,  to  the  daughters  of 
the  rich,  and  the  lessons  are  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  in  different  circumstances.  The  aim  in  all,  is  to 
teach  the  pupils  to  cook  well,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
cook  economically.  In  her  “  Cooking  School  Text  Book,” 
Miss  Corson  gives  the  courses  of  instruction  in  her  differ¬ 
ent  classes.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  title,  that  it 
is  a  mere  dry  “Text  Book  ;”  the  lessons  are  presented 
in  the  attractive  form  of  bills  of  fare,  arranged  in  a  syste- 
analic  manner.  The  articles  required  for  each  dish  are 
first  enumerated,  the  quantity  of  each  article  and  its 
cost  are  stated.  Then  follow  directions,  giving  the  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  in  their  proper  order,  very  explicitly,  but 
without  needless  repetition  or  cumbersome  detail.  As 
cooking  schools  are  being  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  this  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  “  Text  Book,”  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  most  useful 
work  for  every  household,  and  will  commend  itself  to 
housekeepers  generally  by  the  excellence  of  the  recipes 
and  their  economical  character.  A  work  like  this,  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  old  style  of  “  Cook  Book,” 


which  is  sometimes  a  jumble  of  tried  and  untried  recipes 
from  all  sources,  with  the  briefest  possible  directions,  or 
a  mere  naming  of  the  ingredients,  and  no  directions 
other  than  “  bake  in  a  brisk  oven,”  or  something  like  it. 
Here,  the  recipes  have  been  tried  over  and  overagain,  and 
in  teaching  them  to  classes,  all  the  difficulties  that  th« 
unskilled  are  likely  to  meet  with  have  been  noted,  and  the 
directions  framed  to  anticipate  them.  This  work  will  be 
especially  welcome  to  those  who  have  assumed  the  cares 
of  housekeeping,  without  having  had  previous  experi¬ 
ence-instances  which  occur  more  frequently  than  many 
suppose — as  in  the  case  of  those  whose  lives  before  mar¬ 
riage  have  been  devoted  to  teaching  or  other  occupation. 
So  far  as  any  directions  can  supply  the  want  of  experi¬ 
ence,  those  given  here  will  do  it.  We  may  refer  again 
to  the  plan  of  this  work  in  our  household  columns. 
It  concludes  with  a  most  useful  appendix  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nutrition  and  the  chemistry  of  food.  Published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company;  sent  by  mail  for  $1.25. 

Specifications  for  Building.— Many  a  house 
costs  vastly  more  than  its  owner  expected,  on  account  of 
“extras,”  which  mainly  occur  because  the  items  were 
not  “  down  in  the  bond  ” — the  specifications  being  faulty. 
To  meet  the  want  of  full  specifications— to  include 
everything  that  is  at  all  likely  to  enter  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  frame-house,  Messrs.  Palliser,  Palliser  &  Co., 
architects,  of  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  and  authors  of  “American 
Cottage  Homes,”  have  prepared  and  published  a  set 
which  they  find  useful  in  their  own  practice,  and  are 
used  by  other  architects  also.  These  arc  intended  for 
frame-houses,  costing  from  $500  to  $15,000,  and  appear 
to  cover  every  possible  item  of  masons’,  carpenters’, 
plumbers’,  painters’  and  other  work,  all  so  arranged  as 
to  be  readily  filled  up  to  meet  each  particular  case.  The 
full  set  of  “  Specifications  ”  with  two  “  Forms  of  Con 
tract  ”  are  sent  from  this  office;  price,  post-paid,  75  cents. 

Change  of  Firm  and  Location.— The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Robbins  Family  Washer  are  no  longer  at 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut.  The  washer  is  now  made  by  a 
new  firm,  the  Bissell  Manufacturing  Co. ;  their  office  be¬ 
ing  at  No.  42  Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Eclectic  manufacturing  Co.,  occupy 
rooms  in  the  American  Agriculturist  building,  at  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  They  take  the  name  “  Eclectic,” 
because  they  elect  to  manufacture  anything  they  choose. 
Among  their  specialties  are  the  “Empress  Train  Sup¬ 
porter  ”  (not  a  railway  train,  but  a  dress-train),  which  is 
highly  endorsed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Madame 
Demorest.and  a  safety  pocket  for  the  watch  or  porte-mon- 
naie,  which  seems  to  be  a  practicable  and  valuable  affair. 

Gummed  Household  Labels.— nere  is  a 
brand  new  wrinkle.  Messrs.  Cornell  &  Shelton,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Conn.,  publish  a  book  of  labels  for  about 
everything  that  needs  to  be  labeled  in  the  household. 
These  are  in  neat,  clear  type,  and,  being  gummed  on  the 
back,  are  ready  for  immediate  use.  Wc  once  dined  where 
soft  soap  was  served  for  gravy,  the  salaeratus-box  having 
been  mistaken  for  the  salt-box — neither  receptacle  being 
marked.  Everything  of  this  kind  should  be  labeled,  and 
these  books  will  be  found  most  handy  for  the  purpose. 

New  School  Boohs.--" First  Lessons  in  Arith¬ 
metic,”  by  Wm.  J.  Milne;  Jones  Brothers  &  Co.,  Pliila. 
An  excellent  idea:  the  child  is  taught  to  observe  and 
to  reason  by  the  natural  process  of  induction.  Pictures 
embellish  the  book,  and  are  made  to  teach  the  science  of 
numbers.  This  is  a  most  rational  method.  The  second 
in  the  series  is  “Milne’s  Practical  Arithmetic,”  written 
on  the  same  inductive  plan,  which  leads  the  student 
gradually  on  from  simple  principles  to  abstract  calcula¬ 
tions.  We  have  at.  hand,  also,  a  new  “  History  of  the 
United  States,”  from  the  same  publishers.  It  embraces 
the  features  of  the  well-known  “  Lyman’s  Historical 
Chart,”  and  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  intended  to 
make  the  pupil  “love  the  inspiring-  story.”  All  of  these 
books  are  well  printed  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

Wire  for  Fencing.— “H.  P.,"  Sparta,  Ala.  Wire 
fences  have  been  extensively  and  successfully  used ;  the 
usual  size  of  wire  is  No.  9  ;  the  number  of  wires  is  3, 4, 
or  5,  as  the  case  may  require.  Barbed  wire  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  common  sort,  but  costs  twice  as  much. 
Springs  have  been  found  effective  in  taking  up  the  slack 
or  in  relieving  the  tension  in  changes  of  temperature. 
To  make  a  fence  proof  against  hogs,  the  wire  must  be 
placed  6  to  10  inches  apart.  The  wire  will  last  many  years. 

t6Tlie  Youtli’s  Companion.” — If  success  is 
evidence  of  merit,  the  juvenile  weekly  with  the  above 
title,  published  by  Perry,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston,  should 
be  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  as  its  success  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful— and  when  we  say  that  it  is  deserved,  wo 
can  give  no  higher  praise.  Parents  can  not  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  the  kind  of  reading  matter  they  provide  for  their 
children.  Some  of  the  journals  published  expressly  for 


youth  are  of  a  pernicious  character,  and  children  had 
better  not  read  at  all  than  to  pore  over  such  trash.  The 
“Youth’s  Companion”  is  always  pure  in  its  tone  and 
elevating  in  its  tendencies,  and  maybe  placed  in  the 
hands  of  children  with  safety. 

Foot  Power  Saw.— “F.  J.  T.,”  Cannon  Falls, 
Minn.  A  foot  power  saw  may  be  used  to  cut  cord  wood, 
but  a  heavy  fly  wheel  will  be  necessary  to  equalize  the 
force.  Such  a  saw  will  not  cut  so  fast  as  a  horse¬ 
power,  but  will  be  more  effective  than  a  buck  saw. 

Poultry  for  Market.— It  is  of  little  use  for 
persons  at  a  distance  to  send  poultry  to  the  New  York  or 
any  other  market,  unless  it  is  prepared  and  put  in  the 
style  that  custom  has  established  for  the  particular  city. 
For  the  New  York  market,  poultry  must  never  be  drawn, 
for  most  of  the  New  England  cities  it  is  always  drawn. 
Those  who  wish  to  learn  how  poultry  must  be  prepared 
to  bring  the  best  price  in  the  New  York  market,  con  ob¬ 
tain  a  circular  giving  full  directions  by  sending  t'*'  E.  & 
O.  Ward,  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  The  Messrs. 
Ward  are  among  our  oldest  commission  houses,  and  their 
instructions  for  putting  up  poultry  and  all  other  produce, 
are  the  result  of  a  long  experience  in  the  business. 

Capouizing  Poultry.— “A.  B.  T.”  Lewis’ 
Practical  Poultry  book  gives  directions  for  making 
capons.  Price,  from  this  office,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Hay  Tea  for  Pigs.— "B.  G.  L..”  Cecil  Co.,  Ind., 
writes  that  he  has  raised  some  thrifty  young  pigs  upon 
hay  tea  in  place  of  milk,  which  could  not  be  spared  for 
them.  Boiled  corn  and  house  slops  were  given  in  addition. 

Manure  for  Potatoes.— “G.  S.  E.,”  Mineola,, 
L.  I.  We  know  of  crops  of  150  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  being  produced  on  an  application  of  400  lbs.  of  the 
Stockbridge  potato  manure,  and  300  and  400  bushels  from 
larger  amounts  of  the  fertilizer.  The  parties  dealing  in 
the  “Stockbridge  Manures,”  are  reliable.  Some  hold 
that  better  potatoes  can  be  produced  with  such  fertilzers 
than  with  barn-yard  manure ;  but  it  depends  quite  as 
much  on  the  soil  and  method  of  using,  as  on  the  manure ; 
this  is  too  much  of  a  question  for  discussion  here. 
Whether  corn  or  potatoes  would  pay  the  beet  with 
good  manure  and  cultivation,  depends  on  seed,  soil,  and 
the  farmer  ;  then,  other  things  being  equal,  there  would 
probably  be  little  difference  in  the  ultimate  results. 

Medium-Sized  Fowls.— As  a  rule,  the  medium¬ 
sized  fowls  of  a  breed  are  better  than  the  very  large 
ones,  for  laying  or  for  table  use.  Quality  and  symmetry 
usually  go  together ;  that  is,  the  bird  possessing  the  shape 
and  style  of  its  breed  in  the  highest  degree,  is  the  nearest 
perfect  in  other  particulars,  and  is  of  medium  size.  Iu 
the  Asiatic  breeds  of  fowls,  the  specimen  which  stands 
a  trifle  above  the  average  higlit,  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  best  in  color,  symmetry,  and  utility. 

Plowing  under  Clover  for  Wheat.—"  S. 

N.  S.,”  Leadmine,  W.  Ya.  The  beneficial  effect  of  plow¬ 
ing  in  clover  for  wheat,  is  due  to  the  mass  of  readily  de¬ 
composable  vegetable  matter,  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  which 
in  decaying  has  an  important  chemical  effect  iu  the  soil. 
The  soil  is  not  re-seeded  by  plowing  in  the  crop.  The 
first  growth  is  cut,  and  the  second  crop  plowed  in,  or  both 
crops  harvested  and  the  stubble  turned  under ;  then  re¬ 
seeded  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  a  paying  practice. 

Red  Swine  in  tl»e  West.— “C.  S.,”  Sullivan  Co., 
HI.  There  are  many  red  swine,  commonly  called  “Jersey 
Red,”  or  “Duroc”  in  Kentucky.  There  have  been  several 
large  sales  the  past  year,  which  probably  distributed 
them  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  other  Western  States. 

Shrinking  of  the  Shoulder  Muscles.— 

“J.  O.  M.,”  Sauk  Center,  Minn.  When  the  shoulder 
muscles  of  a  horse  have  shrunken  greatly,  the  only  relief 
is  the  use  of  a  stimulating  application,  such  as  turpentine 
and  alcohol,  with  one  dram  of  tincture  of  Spanish-flies  to 
the  pint,  or  camphorated  spirit;  apply,  either  with  brisk 
rubbing  and  kneading  of  the  muscles,  twice  a  day. 

The  “  Ayrshire  Record,”  Yol.  II.,  published 
by  the  Ayrshire  Breeder’s  Association,  J.  D.  W.  French, 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  Editor.  This  “  Record  ”  is  distinct 
from  the  “N.  A.  Ayrshire  Register,”  noticed  in  Octaber, 
and  differs  from  it  in  bearing  the  sanction  of  an  associa¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  is  a  private  enterprise.  In  this,  there 
are  two  classes :  animals  tracing  directly  to  importation, 
and  those  that  can  not  be  so  traced,  but  which  are  thought 
to  be  pure  blooded.  The  “  N.  A.  A.  R.,”  only  admits  to 
registry  those  animals  tracing  directly  to  importation. 
Of  course,  this  complication  causes  some  confusion  to 
the  uninitiated  ;  but  it  seems  only  fair  that  valuable  ani¬ 
mals,  snpposed  to  be  pure,  should  have  such  a  place  of 
registry  as  the  “Ayrshire  Record”  provides,  so  kmg  as 
proper  care  is  exercised  in  the  entries.  The  editor  con- 
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gratulates  the  Association  on  its  prosperity,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  breed.  The  price  of  tins  book 
is  $3.00,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  editor,  or  of  J.  F. 
Brown,  Providence,  R.  I.,  or  at  this  office. 

Is  Plowing  In  jurlous  “  A.  M.,”  Centrevilic, 
Ala.  Plowing  is  the  only  practical  mechanical  means  we 
now  possess  for  preparing  the  soil  for  crops.  As  a  rule, 
the  more  the  soil  is  plowed  and  worked,  the  more  fertile 
it  becomes.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  exposing  the 
soil  to  the  sun  by  frequent  plowing  will  injure  it.  Oil 
the  contrary,  soil  is  injured  by  being  baked  in  the  sun, 
when  it  lies  unplowed  and  unworked. 

Spayed  Heifers. — “H.  W.  T.”  Heifers  are  usu¬ 
ally  spayed  after  having  their  first  calf.  Heifer  calves 
are  more  difficult  to  operate  upon  than  young  bulls.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  ovaries  of  the  young  animal  be 
fully  developed  before  the  operation  is  performed. 

Presidential  Pork.— The  D.  M.  Magie  Co., 
Oxford,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  porcine  pedigrees  pertaining 
to  a  pair  of  Presidential  Poland  pigs— at  least  we  sup¬ 
pose  we  may  call  them  “Presidential,"’  as  they  have  been 
purchased  by  President  Hayes,  and  sent  to  his  farm  at 
Fremont,  Ohio.  The  sow  is  “  Oxford  Princess,”  which 
shows  that  the  President  of  a  republic  does  not  despise 
royal  pork.  But  any  monarchical  tendency  on  this  side 
of  the  pair  is  offset  by  the  male,  who  is  no  prince  at  all, 
but  merely  “RumlerBoy,”  which  is  not  even  aristocratic. 
'We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  President  has  an  eye  to  the 
future ;  when  he  lays  aside  the  cares  of  office,  if  the  cli¬ 
mate  will  notallow  him  to  enjoy  “his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree,”  be  can  have  his  own  swine  and  piggery,  and  eat 
sausage  that  has  a  pedigree.  Now  that  the  Poland  Chinas 
have  the  endorsement  of  the  President,  they  would  be 
holding  up  their  heads  if  their  necks  were  not  so  short, 
but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  D.  M.  Magie  Co. 
write,  in  the  same  letter  which  informs  us  of  this  ship¬ 
ment  to  Fremont,  that  they  had  just  shipped  Poland 
Chinas  to  six  different  States.  Singularly  enough  they 
think  that  their  advertisement  in  the  Amei'ican  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  not  wholly  unconnected  with  this  result. 

Locality  for  Sheep  Husbandry.- “M.  S.  G.” 

Boston.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  locality  better 
adapted  for  wool  growing  than  that  including  South 
■Western  Texas,  WesternKansas,  and  Southern  Colorado; 
for  the  reasons  that  the  climate  is  dry  and  healthful, 
pasture  is  cheap,  and  there  will  be  but  little  expense  for 
feed  in  the  winter.  The  best  sheep  is  the  native  ewes 
crossed  with  pure  Merino,  or  other  pure  blood  rams. 

Disease  of  the  Stifle. — “T.  G.”  Gilman,  Ill.  The 
diseased  condition  known  under  the  common  name  of 
“  stifled,”  in  a  horse,  is  a  weakness  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  patella  or  knee-cap.  The  bone  then  slips  out  of 
place,  and  tho  horse  is  helpless.  If  it  occurs  once,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  repeat  itself  when  the  animal  slips  or 
suddenly  jerks  the  limb.  If  the  bone  is  dislocated,  it 
must  be  returned  by  drawing  the  leg  backwards,  and  op¬ 
erating  on  the  joint  in  a  manner  which  can  not  be  intel¬ 
ligently  described.  The  services  of  a  competent  person 
should  be  secured  for  the  service.  If  the  ligament  is 
only  weak,  or  is  strained,  the  joint  should  be  bathed 
with  cold  water  in  which  a  little  saltpetre  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  to  remove  heat.  After  this  has  been  sufficiently 
done,  a  strong  decoction  of  white  oak  bark  should  be 
applied  to  the  part.  Light  exercise  should  be  given, 
lest  the  muscles  become  shrunken  for  the  want  of  use. 

“  The  Dog— Its  Management  and  Dis¬ 
eases.”  By  John  Woodroffc  Hill.  This  is  the  reprint 
of  an  English  work,  on  a  subject  that  receives  much 
more  attention  in  England  than  with  us.  We  had  already 
examined  the  English  work  before  tho  reprint  came  to 
our  notice,  and  found  it  a  very  plain  and  sensible  trea¬ 
tise.  The  diseases  to  which  the  dog  is  liable,  are  plainly 
described  in  popular  language,  and  the  treatment,  which 
depends  much  more  upon  general  care  than  much  medi¬ 
cine,  is  clearly  indicated. — Sent  from  this  office. — Eng¬ 
lish  edition  for  $6.00.  American  Reprint  for  $2.09. 

60  lbs.  Carried  1,000  Miles  for  6  Cents  ! 

Any  farmer  who  has  raised  wheat  knows  how  heavy  a 
bnshel  of  wheat  feels ,  after  he  has  carried  it  half  a  mile 
or  so.  We  have  found  it  a  full  day’s  work  with  a  good 
span  of  horses,  to  take  30  to  40  bushels  14  miles  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  return  with  an  empty  wagon.  How  would  it  be 
if  we  had  no  railroads  or  canals,  to  transport  to  the  sea¬ 
board  shipping  markets  the  immense  grain  products  of 
the  West  and  Northwest  ?  During  July  of  this  year,  the 
average  rate  paid  for  carrying  wheat  all  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  by  the  Lakes  (1.7c.)  and  canal 
(4.3c.)  was  only  six  cents  per  bnshel  of  60  lbs.,  and  for 
a  bushel  of  corn,  56  lbs.,  5J  cents  1  The  distance  by  this 
route  is  some  1,500  miles.  The  Railroads,  to  compete 
with  the  water  routes,  have  had  to  carry  grain  at  about 
the  same  rates,  and  the  shortest  distance  by  railroad  is 


nearly  1,000  miles.  Allowing  a  team  and  driver  only  $4  a 
day  for  wages,  feed,  and  other  travelling  expenses,  carry¬ 
ing  40  bushels,  and  going  33&  miles  each  day,  the  expense 
would  be  $3  per  bushel,  providing  that  the  team  got 
loading  enough  homeward,  to  pay  expenses  and  wageB 
back.  So,  at  the  best,  it  would  cost  fifty  times  as  much 
to  carry  grain  to  market  by  wagon,  as  it  does  by  rail¬ 
road.  The  same  reckoning  applies,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
to  shorter  distances.  Shall  we  tear  up  the  railway  tracks, 
or  abuse  the  owners,  who  do  not  receive  4  per  cent,  on 
the  average,  for  the  money  invested?  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  original 
builders  of  these  roads,  a  large  number  of  whom  never 
got  anything  for  the  money  expended — neither  principal 
nor  interest? — Not  a  very  profitable  business  certainly. 

Concrete  Houses. — “  J.  R.  D„”  Ellsworth  Co., 


J.  H.  Ricketts,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  offers  two  of  his  re¬ 
markable  seedling  grapes. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.— Sends  his  whole¬ 
sale  catalogue  for  ’79,  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

Shinn  &  Co.,  Niles,  Alameda  Co.,  California.— A  full 
list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  including  many  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

H.  H.  Smith,  West  Haven,  Conn.,  makes  a  specialty  of 
the  Crescent  Strawberry,  and  has  other  proved  sorts. 

Storm, Harrison  &  Co.,Painesville,Ohio. — Wholesale 
and  retail  lists  for  ’79,  of  a  large  variety  oi  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

John  Van  Doon,  New  Amsterdam,  Wis.— Makes  a 
specialty  of  small  fruits  at  low  prices. 

Leo.  Weltz,  Wilmington,  Ohio.— General  nursery 
stock,  with  a  plate  of  the  “ Forest  Rose”  strawberry. 

N.  B.  White,  Norwood,  Mass.— New  grapes  and 
strawberries. 

SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


Kas.  Descriptions  and  plans  of  concrete  houses  were 
given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  December,  1874. 
The  methods  there  described  may  be  changed  or  modi¬ 
fied  to  meet  the  demands  of  any  special  case. 

Tire  Use  of  tlse  Ecraseur.- “E.  B.,”  Jersey- 
ville,  Ill.  The  ecraseur  is  a  very  simple  instrument.  It 
consists  of  a  chain  loop,  which  is  passed  around  the  or¬ 
gan  to  be  removed,  and  is  then  drawn  np  by  a  screw,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  part  by  tearing.  There  is  then  little  or 
no  bleeding.  It  is  simply  a  substitute  for  a  knife  in  the 
operation  of  castration,  and  can  be  used  in  cases  where 
the  knife  cannot.  It  was  described  in  the  American 


Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  sends  a  wholesale 
list  of  “  well  grown,  clean,  and  properly  named  "  green¬ 
house  aud  stove  plants. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  includes  bulbs, 
seeds  of  the  season,  greenhouse  and  other  plants,  and 
horticultural  appliances,  all  ia  one  compact  catalogue. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  No.  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y., 
have  bulbs,  seeds  for  fall  sowing,  plants  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing,  small  fruits,  and  florists’  requisites. 

Leeds  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. — A  wholesale  list  of 
greenhouse  plants,  especially  roses. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sends  a  separate  bulb 
catalogue— and  very  full  it  is. 

Storks,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio.— Special 
catalogue  of  bulbs  and  greenhouse  stock. 


Agriculturist  for  Nov.,  1874,  which  see  for  particulars. 


FARM  MACHINERY,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


The  American  Agriculturist  Clubbed 
with  Other  Journals. 


In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  our  subscribers, 
relative  to  obtaining  the  Amei'ican  Agricultuiist  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  publications,  we  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  several  of  the  leading  Magazines,  which  will 
be  forwarded  in  combination  with  our  Journal  as  follows : 
[Postage  additional  when  sent  to  foreign  subscribers.] 

Regular  The  2  sup- 
price  plied,  post- 
for  paid,  by 

American  Agriculturist  with  both,  us  for 

Scribner’s  Monthly  ($4.00) . $5.50 .  .$4.75 

Scribner’s  St.  Nicholas  ($3.00) .  4.50  .  3  90 

Demorest’s  Monthly  ($3.00)... . ..  4.50 .  3.90 

Harper’s  Monthly  ($4.00). . .  .  5.50  4.75 

Harper’s  Weekly  ($4.00) . 6.50 .  4.75 

Harper’s  Bazaar  ($4.00) .  5.50 .  4.75 

Appleton’s  Journal  ($3.00) . . .  4.50 .  3.90 

Popular  Science  Monthly  ($5.00) .  6.50 .  6.50 

Atlantic  Monthly  ($4.00) .  6.50  4.75 

On  receipt  of  subscriptions  as  above,  we  shall  forward 
the  names  and  money  to  the  offices  of  publication  of  the 
magazines  ordered,  and  should  there  ever  be  occasion  for 
complaints  of  non-receipt  of  such  magazines,  these  should 
be  made  direetto  their  respective  Publishers,andnottous. 


Blymyek  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  make 
everything  in  the  way  of  sugar  aud  sorghum  machinery, 
steam  engines,  threshing  machines ;  they  publish  a  use¬ 
ful  treatise  on  sorghum,  its  growth  and  manufacture. 

Boomer  and  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Their  lard  and  tallow  presses  are  the  subject  of  a  special 
catalogue.  This  press  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as 
their  well-known  cider  press. 

Bradley  &  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— Circulars  de¬ 
scribing  their  reversible  harrow,  mowers,  reapers,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  hay  rakes,  and  iron  sleigh  knees. 

C.  &  G.  Cooper  &  Co., Mt.  Vernon, O. — A  well  illustrated 
catalogue  of  portable  and  traction  farm,  and  stationary 
engines,  mills,  saws,  etc.  Also  a  farm  engine  circular. 

P.  K.  Dederick,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  give  the  history  and 
specifications  of  the  various  patents  of  their  remarkable 
presses  for  hay,  cotton,  etc.,  in  a  neat  pamphlet. 

A.  Hoag,  Grand  Isle,  Vt. — Illustrates  and  describe*  his 
planter  for  corn,  beans,  etc. 

Livingston  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  “Monitor  Com 
Sbeller,”  of  which  there  are  now  over  20,000  in  use. 

N.  P.  Mix,  Avenue,  Franklin  Co.,  O.,  claims  that  his  is 
the  “  Banner  Wind  Mill.” 

Skinner  &  Wood,  Erie,  Pa.,  set  forth  the  merits  of 
their  portable  and  stationary  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  giving 
interesting  information. 

Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Price  list  of 
cheese  and  butter  factory  and  dairy  supplies  and  appa¬ 
ratus.  A  handsome  catalogue  and  a  full  list. 

POULTRY. 


Catalogues  Received. 


NURSERYMEN. 

Geo.  Achelis,  Westchester,  Pa. — Trade  list  of  a  large 
etock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

Augustine  &  Co.,  Normal,  Ill. — General  -wholesale 
list,  including  root-grafts  aud  trees  in  bud. 

G.  II.  Banta,  Riverdale,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.— A  large 
wholesale  and  retail  list. 

Bellevue  Nursery  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.— Wholesale 
list  of  pelargoniums  and  other  florists’  stock. 

Chas.  Black  &  Bro.,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. — Makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  peach-trees,  but  has  a  full  stock  of  others. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 
—Send  their  fall  list  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits.  The 
immense  list  of  grapes  is  classified  in  the  same  admira. 
ble  manner  that  we  have  heretofore  noted. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — One  of  the  old¬ 
est  small  fruit  nurseries,  and  has  various  novelties. 

Harvey  Cuiitis,  Oswego,  N.  Y. — Marks  down  his 
stock  at  wholesale  rates. 

Saml.  C.  DeCou,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  a  general 
variety  of  small  fruits,  with  several  specialties. 

Gibson  &  Bennett,  Woodbury,  N  J.,  offers  small  fruits 
in  general,  including  Felton’s  seedlings. 

Chas.  A.  Green,  Clifion,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. — A  list  of 
small  fruits,  and  a  brief  treatise  ou  their  culture. 

A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. — Send  their  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  list  for  1879,  of  a  large  and  varied  stock, 
with  a  number  of  specialties  and  novelties. 

IIeikes’  Nursery  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio — A  wholesale 
list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 


A.  C.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  offers  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  describes  them  in  full. 

Eph.  R.  Newhard,  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Yards,  Al¬ 
lentown  Pa. — Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Ham- 
burgs,  Black  African  Bantams,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 
A  small,  but  comprehensive  circular. 

W.  G.  Tracy,  Towanda,  Pa. — nas  the  leading  breeds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A.  D.  Dye  &  Co.,  Towanda,  Penn. — Various  cooking 
and  heating  stoves. 

Greenfield  Tool  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. — A  great 
variety  of  wares,  from  table  cutlery  to  ox  shoes. 

Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  tells 
about  Cotswold-Merino  crosses,  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
above  and  pure-bred  Cotswolds ;  also  Essex  pigs. 

Johnson,  Black  &  Co.,  Erie, Pa. — Describe  their  stoves 
furnished  with  tho  “Duplex  Grate.” 

Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — 
Make,  besides  the  well  known  Lamb  Machine,  the  Tnttle 
Knitting  Machine  ;  eacli  of  which  has  its  peculiarities. 

Massachusetts  Arms  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.— The 
Maynard  Rifles  with  ammunition  and  appliances. 

Clark  Petit,  Salem,  N.  J.,  includes  Jersey  Red  swine, 
with  Southdown  sheep,  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  and 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys  in  a  neat  catalogue. 

Ransom  Stove  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago, 
Hi. — Offer  their  “  New  Helca  ”  with  the  “  Duplex  Grate.” 

F.  A.  Sinclair,  Mottville,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.— Con¬ 
tinue  to  make  “Common  Sense”  chairs  (of  which  we 
have  already  favorably  spoken),  in  different  styles. 

Union  Stove  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa. 
— Send  a  catalogue  of  their  different  heaters  and  ranges, 
that  deserves  special  notice  for  tiie  great  excellence  of 
its  engravings  and  the  taste  that  marks  the  whole. 


D.  E.  Hoxie,  Northampton,  Mass.,  has  a  general  list  of 
small  fruits. 


Whitehall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  46  and  48  Barclay  St,,  N. 
Y. — Jars  for  Museum  specimens. 


Jones  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  wholesale  list  of 


FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 


fruit  and  ornamental  stock. 

McBroom  &  Woodward,  London,  Canada. — Catalogue 
of  bulbs  and  dried  flowers,  etc. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.,  sends  a  special 
list  of  ornamental  trees,  and  small  stock  for  mailing. 
Sam’l.  Miller,  Sedalia,  Mo. — A  variety  of  small  fr  Us. 
William  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
— New  strawberries  and  raspberries,  etc. 


William  Brice  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland, — Wholesale 
Price-current  of  farm,  and  vegetable  seeds. 

New  Plant  and  Bulb  Co.,  Colchester,  Eng. — A  full 
list  of  Japanese  and  other  bulbs,  orchids,  etc. 

P.  Sebire,  Ussy,  France. — Sends  his  wholesale  cata¬ 
logue  of  general  nursery  stock. 

Wilson  &  Rankin,  Glasgow,  Scotland.— Wholesale 
list  of  garden  and  field  seeds. 
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Imperial  Egg  Food. 


(Trade  Mark.) 

Patented  February  25,  1875. 


Will  make  your  Hens  lay.  Permanently  benefits  lay- 
iug  Hens,  Moulting  Fowls,  and  Young  Stock.  It 

makes  tlie  Poultry  Yard  the  best  paying  part  of  the  farm. 
Packages  sent  prepaid  for  oUe.  and  $1.01).  Twenty-live  pound 
kegs,  by  freight,  $G.2.'>.  Special  arrangements  with  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  companies  enable  us  to  obtain  very  low  rates  for  distant 
orders.  Sold  by  Agricultural  Stores,  Grocers.  Seedsmen,  and 
Druggists.  CHAltl.ES  R.  A  ELEN  &  CO., 

216  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wholesale  Agents:  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  Y'ork.— Benson, 
Manic  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.— O.  C. 
Swain,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN 


Lewis’  Lancashire  Swine. 


LOOK  WELL  TO  YOUR 


VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  under  the  General  Law 
for  Incorporation  of  Colleges, 

Chapter  51,  Laws  1870  —  Chapter  319,  Laws  1848. 

141  West  54th  St.,  bstw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  fourth  regular  course  of  lectures  will  commence  in 
October,  1878.  Circular  and  information  can  be  bad  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARD,  Ul.tt.V.S., 

Dean  of  (lie  Faculty. 


FARMER’S 

VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

By  Prof.  I.  LAW,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, N.  Y. 

“  The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  animals  in  the  English 
language.” —  Country  Gentleman. 

Sent  by  mail  from  the  Author  for  S3. 


Thoroughbred  and  Grade  Jerseys. 

I  ofler  for  sale,  at  reasonable  prices  for  the  quality,  75 
head  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  Jersey  Heifers,  and  Cows 
of  all  ages.  Also  10  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  from  2 
months  'to  4  years  of  age.  My  thoroughbreds  are  not 
equalled  by  any  of  the  late  importations,  and  my  grades  re¬ 
commend  themselves  by  their  production.  I  refer  to  every 
individual  who  ever  purchased  an  animal  of  me  during  the 
30  vears  1  have  bred  this  stock.  All  animals  sold  by  me  are 
guaranteed  as  represented.  For  terms,  apply  in  person  to 
THOMAS  FITCH,  New  Loudon,  Conn. 

Hambletonia  n  Horses  and  Colts  also  for  sale ;  best  blood. 


TWO  IMPORTED 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves, 

direct  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  Ayrshire  and  Jersey 
Calves  from  my  Prize  Herds.  South-Down  Sheep,  and  Bern 
shire  Swine,  Collie  Dogs,  and  White  Dorking  Fowls. 

YVM.  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Hill,  Northport,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Two  Bulls,  two  Young  Heifer  Calves— all  very  choice,  and 
registered  in  The  Herd  Register  of  the  “  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club.”  J.  N.  BORLAND 

Red  House  Farm,  New  London,  Conn. 
Address  H.  P.  BECKWITH,  Agt., 

P.  O.  New  London,  Conn. 


Brown  Leghorn  Fowls. 

They  excel  in  Egg-producing,  are  Non-setters, 

I  will  forward  young  broods  of  chicks,  age  from  10  to  21  i 
days,  at  $1.00  per  chick,  after  June  1.  Guarantee  safe  arrival  j 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13.  Send  for  Circular.  1 

EDWARD  LUTZ, 

Or  Eins worth,  Pn.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CAME  FOWLS.  RED  IRISH 
SETTERS, 

and  Show  Carrier  Pigeons,  shipped  bv  J.  C. 
COD  PER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland,  winner 
of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York,  Bronze  Medal 
and  Diplomas,  Centennial,  Philadelphia  ;  also 
Thorough-bred  Hounds.  Beagles,  and  other  Dogs.  J.  c.  C. 
can  likewise  select  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Horses  for 
clients,  having  had  long  and  large  experience  in  them. 


PSCS. 

PICS. 


Have  No  Mora  Hog  Cholera ! 

These  swine  have  taken  first, 
premiums  in  England  and  this 
country.  White  in  color,  well 
haired,  very  hardy,  healthy, 
small  waste,  easily  fattened, 
very  prolific,  large  size.  Send 
for  circular. 

W.  G.  LEWIS, 
Framingham.  Mass. 

Decided  inducements  offered 
in  the  leading  breeds  or  Pigs 
and  Poultry,  also  bargains  in 
Jerseys  and  Ayrshire®.  Nowis 
tlie  time  to  purchase,  Useful 
Breeders’  Manual  mail¬ 
ed  Free  ;  every  farmer 
should  have  it. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO., 
223  Church  St..  Pliila.,  Pa. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 


Pure  bred,  extra  nice,  very  cheap. 

WILSON  R.  RALLINTINE, 

Scottsville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  REE  SYVINE. 

Pigs  from  choice  stock  now  ready  to  ship.  Catalogue  free. 

JOH1V  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  —  g 

and  reduced  Price  List  of  our  choice 
thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  J 
Poultry,  and  Dogs,  sent  free  ol  charge. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  OO.,  221  Church  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES, 

PREMIUM  HEADQUARTERS  STOCK. 

Also,  Improved  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
Pigs,  all  ages. — Thoroughbred  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
Calves,  “deep  butter  and  milk  strains ,”  a  specialty.— 
Scotch  Shepherd  and  other  Dogs,  bred  and  for  sale  by 
FHANCIS  MORRIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co., Ohio, 
Breeder  and  Shipper  of  Cotswold  Sheep, 
Magie  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  all 

the  leading  kinds  ol  Fancy  Poultry. 

Send  for  Circular,  free. 

Now  Beady  for  Delivery , 

THE 

AMERICAN  COTSWOLD  RECORD; 


HIGHEST  CLASS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge,  Buff,  and  White  ! 
Cochins,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Houdans,  Golden  Sebright,  and  B.  B.  II.  G.  Bantams.  -Pekin, 
Ajlesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks. — My  stock  is  unsurpassed. 
My  location  is  central,  and  desirable  for  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  and  Canada  customers.  My  establishment  is 
largest  in  the  world.  Prices  moderate.  Send  for  new,  novel, 
practical,  and  useful  circular. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Plymouth  Rocks 

B,  B.  E.  Games,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  Pekin  Ducks 

of  superior  merit,  for  sale  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

F.  BE.  CORBIN, 

Newington  Junction,  Conn. 


S-D0-IT 


for  2  3tamps— SendCata- 
logue  of  Books,  Stock. 
Fowls.  The  latter  of 
best  strains  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  “Amateur's  Man¬ 
ual,  or  Specific  Mating  of  Thorough-bred  Fowls,”  75  cents. 
“Breeding  and  Management ,”  or  thorough-breds  for  prac¬ 
tical  use,  50  cts  ,  both  for  $1  and  4  stamps.  Jersey  Cattle, 
Berkshire  Pigs,  Shepherd  Dogs,  Lt.  and  D1  .  Brahmas,  P. 
Rocks.  Houdan  and  Leghorn  Fowls,  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
Pekin  Ducks  bred  and  for  sale.  Quality  is  1st  class. 

I.  K.  FELCH,  Natick,  Mass. 


containing  the  names  of  the  leading  breeders  of  Cotswold 
sheep  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  pedigrees  of 
over  500  of  their  animals  ;  also,  Standard  of  Excellence  and 
Scale  of  Points  in  Cotswolds,  prepared  for  the  American 
Cotswold  Association  bv  some  of  the  oldest  breeders  in 
England  and  America ;  also  essay  on  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  Cotswold  sheep,  by  Hon.  ChaB.  P.  Mattocks,  of 
Maine,  together  with  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Cots¬ 
wold  Association,  making  a  book  of  over  100  pages,  with  six 
full-page  plates  of  Cotswold  sheep,  neatly  bound.  Price  by 
mail,  post-paid,  $2.50.  Address  CHAS.  P.  WILLARD, 
Secretary  American  Cotswold  Association,  Lakeside 
Building,  Chicago. 


THE  “  POULTRY  WORLD,” 

Hart  ford.  Conn.,  is  a  success  in  its  way,  beyond  precedent. 
Vol.  7  begins  January,  1878.  Order  the  best  of  poultry  month¬ 
lies.  It  Is  original,  fresh,  and  practical,  always.  $1.25  a  year. 
Only  75  cents  extra  gives  every  subscriber  12  Splendid 
Fowl  Chromos,  annually!  Every  poultry-man  should 
have  this  excellent  Monthly.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  1878 ! 

The  new  Weekly  “American  Poultry  Yard,”  is 
also  just  out.  $1.50  a  year  1 52  numbers  >  post  paid.  Or,  both 
papers  to  same  address  $2.00  only. 

II.  H.  Stoddard.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Patent  Com  Ox-Shoes. 

The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
with  concavity  to  fir.  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 


GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


This  drawing  shows  how  many  horses  are  made  lame  and 
permanently  injured  by  the  use  of  tlie  cold-cut  and  sheared 
pointed  nails.  This  process  of  manufacture  produces 
lamination,  causing  the  iron  to  form  in  layers,  and  when 
driven  inlo  the  foot  the  horny  fibres  of  which  the  hoof  is 
composed  cause  the  nail  to  separate  at  the  point,  and  one 
portion  passes  into  the  foot. 

It  requires  but  little  observation  and  reflection,  one 
would  think,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to  the  kind  of 
nails  to  be  used,  whether  a  mangled  piece  of  iron,  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  Cold-Rolling  and  Shearing  process,  and 
liable  to  sliver  in  driving,  tlius, 


or  one  made  from  the  rod  at  a  welding  heat,  where  all  the 
fibres  remain  intact,  and  a  perfect  oneness  maintained,  and 
which  being  pointed  by  the  hammer  renders  such  an  acci¬ 
dent  as  slivering  utterly  impossible. 

“  Tlie  Hot-forging  process  Is  the  only  sure  man¬ 
ner  of  making  a  true  driving  and  safe  nail. 

REV.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY, 

Golden  Rule,  October  81, 1877.” 

“  After  long  usage,  can  safely  recommend  to  all  owners  of 
track  and  light-harness  horses  your  Hot-Forged  Horse  Shoe 
Hails.  I  consider  all  sheared  nails  unsafe  for  shoeing. 

Respectfully  yours,  BUDD  DOBLE." 

TIse  only  Hot-Drawn  and  Hammer- 
Pointed  Horse-Slioe  Nail  in  tlie  World 

that  is  not  cut,  clipped,  or  sheared  upon  the  point,  and  will 
not  split  in  driving,  is  made  by  the 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Prices,  S3. 75 ;  S5-00;  $35;  $50;  $75. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

C.  M.  MOSEMAN  &  BRO.,  128  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  CLIPPING 


MACHINES. 

Price,  $4. 

Are  carefully  made, 
and  are  of  such  a  qual¬ 
ity  and  form  as  to  work 
with  smoothness,  thus 
avoiding  altogether  the 
usual  irritation  attend¬ 
ing  the  shearing  of 
horses. 


Orders  filled  by 
mail. 

Postage,  25  cents 
extra. 


%  55 

^  t  o 
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HAY’S  DII'l£6¥Bia>  #«<> 


AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR. 

Simplest  nnd  Best.  Hatches  and  Bears  the 
Best  Chicks.  Best  possible  Indorsements. 

Address  for  Circulars,  &e„ 

DAY  BROS.  &  CO., 

92  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  g.  A, 


JERSEYS,  BERKS  HIRES,  &  C.«TS*V0L»S 

imported  and  bred,  and  for  sale.  Aim,  nisrk  ckiss 
Poultry.  C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Pertlasi,  Me. 

Enclose  stamp  for  Catalogue. 
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THE  CHEAPEST  AND 
BEST  FERTILIZER  in 
the  World,  because  it  is  pure 
bone  (nothing  else)  ground  in 
its  natural  state,  retaining  those 
elements  that  will  surely  restore 
exhausted  laud.  Just  the  article 
for  Wheat,  Grain,  and  Grass 
farms.  Gardens,  Conservatories, 
Hothouses,  and  Household 
Plants.  Once  using  fully  demon¬ 
strates  its  value.  Sold  in  any 
quantity.  All  questions  answer¬ 
ed  regardlngits  value.  Circulars 
free.  Address  Excelsior  Fer¬ 
tilizing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BUCHAN’S 

CARBOLIC 

MEDICINAL  SOAP. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  lacts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  this  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purities  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  ot  contagion,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan’s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  ior  sale 
at  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

H.IDDEE.  &  EAIRD.  83  John  St.,  New  York. 


24 

o 

o 
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N.  COLBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 


(tame  and  wild),  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Guinea  and 
all  other  Fowl,  Deer,  Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons.  Eggs, 
&c„  at  low  prices.  Best  Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese 
Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c. 
Song  Birds  of  all  kinds,  and  Shetland  Ponies. 

Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

Newfoundland  Pups  for  sale. 

Deer,  and  Swan  wanted. 


gW  FRIENDS !  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  vou  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Coinb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


A  NEW  HORSE  SHOE, 

With  Continuous  Calk,  Rolled  into  Bars  Made 
of  Crucible  Steel  and  Iron. 

Acknowledged  by  VETEniNAUY 
SUr.GEONS.  PROMINENT  HORSE¬ 
MEN,  and  all  who  have  used  it,  to 
be  THE  BEST  SHOE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  a  continuation  of  the  shell  of 
the  hoof,  and  gives  an  equal  hear¬ 
ing  all  around.  It  prevents  In¬ 
terfering,  Lameness,  and  all 
evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  shoe.  Bv  its  use  horses 
having  Quarter  Cracks,  Tender 
Feet  and  Corns,  travel  with 
perfect  ease.  Trial  set,  with 
nails,  sent  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
to 

THE  JOHN  D.  BILLINGS  PATENT  HORSE  SHOE  CO., 
265  Broadway,  New  York. 

High  Class  Thoroughbred  Poultry. 

Light  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Golden  Pencilled  Hamburgs, 
Am.  Dominiques,  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  Rouen  Ducks.  A 
fine  lot  of  choice  birds  at  very  low  prices  (chicks  and 
yearlings),  trios,  pairs,  or  singly.  Stock  unsurpassed.  Please 
state  wants  explicitly  ;  write  for  particulars. 

EPH.  R.  NEWHARD,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Pekin,  Aylesbury,  ami  (ayufiii 
Ducks.  Bronze  &  Narragansett  Turkeys,  Light 
Brahmas.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.  1!..  and  Cotswolds, 
at  low  prices.  Address  \V.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

established  1S52. 

F?»  W.  CARflEROPJ  &  CO,, 

Slipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

33  South  William  St.,  New  York. 

Proprietors  of  the  “  Diamond,”  and  “  Light  of  the 
Age  ”  Brands  of  Oil,  and  Pioneer  Line  of  Ships  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  East.  Cash  advances  made  on  con¬ 
signments  of  Wool,  Tin,  and  other  approved  produce,  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Orders  solicited  for  American 
productions,  accompanied  by  approved  credits. 

REGALIN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

FOR  EGGS,  BUTTER,  FRESH  OR 
SALTED  MEAT,  Etc. 

Perfectly  tasteless,  and  preserves  the  color.  Keeps  the 
brine  clear,  free  from  scum,  and  brine  and  meat  from  sour¬ 
ing.  Sosaited.it  is  in  taste  and  flavor  much  sweeter  than 
ordinary.  Price  50  cts..  per  Box.  Sent  bv  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  postage  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


A  1st  CLASS  SHOT  GUN  FOE  $5.50. 

These  Guns  are  single  barrel  muzzle  loaders,  brail 
new*  28  and  30  inch  barrels,  weight  about  7  pounds, 
Made  of  tho  very  best  material.  We  guarantee  that  the  lock,  barrel,  and  stock  are 
as  good  as  in  any  $10  Gun.  We  WARRANT  THIS  GUN  FOR  Five  YEARS.  It  bal¬ 
ances  perfectly,  and  we  guarantee  it  to  shootas  well  as  any  §25  Gun  in  tho  world. 
It  is  the  best  squirrel  Gun  that  we  ever  sold  at  any  price,  and  would  be  cheap  a  t  §10;  the  lock  alone  is 
worth  half  what  we  ask  for  tho  Gun.  It  is  a  first  class  made  Gun  in  every  respect ,  and  will  OUt_“ 
ShOOt  and  OUtwectf  any  Gun  which  is  sold  for  §10  by  any  firm  in  tho  U.  S.  Bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  a  New  American  Mode  Gun,  and  it  will  last  longer  and  give  better  satisfaction,  both 
for  hard  use  and  close  shooting,  than  any  imported  Gun  in  this  country.  We  have  secured  them  at  a  very  low  price,  and  offer 
them  accordingly,  warranting  them  in  every  way.  Price,  §5.50  each;  two  for  §10.  When  cash  m  full  comes 
with  order,  we  will  give  free  a  steel  wad  cutter.  We  do  these  Guns  up  carefully  on  a  board,  and  ship  by  express.  If  parties  de- 
eire them  boxed,  the  extra  charge  will  be  50  cts.  llay  State  Arms  Co.,  93  Water  St.,  Boston,  MaSS. 


IglTA  $10  SCROLL  &  JIG  SAW  FOR  $3., 


BOYS 

here’s  a  for¬ 
tune  for  you. 


REDUCED  PRICES.  Showing  Saw  and  Lathe, 

It  is  less  than  a  year  sinco 
offered  our  New  Improved  My 
Companion  Jig  Saw  for  sale.  Tin  I 
overwhelming  success  wc  have  met 
with  has  induced  us  to  improve  in 
manufacture  and  reduce  in  price. 

The  My  Companion  Saw  asitstands 
today  is  the  finest  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism  in  tho  world  for  less  than  §20, 
and  it  has  that  most  important  de¬ 
sideratum  often  missing  in  high 
priced  muchines  and  never  before 
found  in  a  low  priced  one,  perfect 
steadiness  andrigidity  wheninmo- 
tion.  ltis  a  fact  that  ourSawwill 
do  as  fine  and  perfect  Work  as  a 
§IC0  steam  powcrjig6aw,  and  will 
saw  with  lightning  speed  through 
heavy  inch  thick  board,  thus  doing 
what  few  §20  machines  will  do, 
enabling  the  finest  fretsawingand 

heavy  fancy  carpenter  work  to  bo  dono  with  the  same  machine.  Over 
1000  of  our  Saws  are  in  use  by  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  in  New 
England  alone.  TO  THE  BOYS  ofthe  U.  S.  we  offer  a  prizo  never 
equalled.  You  can  make  §5  a  week  working  evenings  alone,  and  learn 
a  trado  which  if  necessary  will  always  give  one  good  wages.  Remem¬ 
ber  this  is  not  a  toy,  it  is  a  practical  machine.  It  runs  as  eas¬ 
ily  and  lightly  as  a  sewing  machine,  and  girls  as  well  os  boys  can  put 
the  long  winter  evenings  to  good  use,  making  useful  articles  and  beauti¬ 
ful  presents.  A  competent  carpenter  says, —  “  I  cannot  make  this  saw  for 
§10;  I  should  not  get  paid  for  viy  time  alone."  Wo 
make  them  by  the  10,000;  make  each  part  with 
special  and  expensive  machinery,  which  cuts  out 
and  finishes  with  great  rapidity,  each  part  fitting 

_  _  _  _  „  exactly  where  it  belongs,  and  there  in  no  waste  of 

made  $60  “*^*1  material  or  time.  A  SINGLE  MACHINE  COULD  NOT 

first  montll.”  VIEW  OP  LATHS  AND  SAW.  be  MADE  FOR  $15.  The  frames  arc  of  best  onkimd 

AuuAALUt  YtfiVv  V*  VAtUid  *4*  If#  ash<  with  iron  wheels,  blocks,  braces, .and  connec¬ 

tions,  and  steel  bearings.  Each  one  warranted  for  ten  years  $  every  one  adjusted  and  tried  before  sold.  Directions  sent 
for  putting  together  which  can  be  done  in  ten  minutes.  (They  are  shipped  packed  in  a  neat  crate  only  36  inches  by  13  Indies  by  4 
inches,  weighing  about  25  lbs.)  Every  boy  is  delighted  with  bracket  sawing;  it  pays  them  good  wages,  and  their  work  commands 
a  ready  sale.  Our  saw  completely  fills  the  long  felt  want  for  a  foot  power  saw  that  will  do  the  best  work,  AND  BE  WITHIN 
THE  reach  OF  THE  POOREST  BOY.  We  make  but  very  little  on  a  single  saw,  but  we  mean  that  every  bov  in  have  onc* 

Doth  the  mess  and  mechanics  flatteringly  endorse  our  saw.  It  is  AN  unpisecented  bargain’.  l^ESOJBtl PTJOJm  •  Length 
of  Arms, ‘21  inches;  Lengthof  Armfor  work,  18inches;  Height  of  table.  31  inches;  Diameter  of  Balance  Wheel,  Gl-2,-  Diameter  of 
Drive  Wheel,  12  inches;  Length  of  Stroke,  13-4;  Humber  of  Strokes  of  Sato  per  minute,  from  800  to  J.0C0;  speed  of  I.athe,  8,000 <  revolu- 
Cions  per  minute;  length  of  wood  that  can  be  put  in  Lathe,  13  inches;  diameter  of  wood  that i  can  be  turned  in  LafJie,  81-2^  inches. 

TX*  ¥  fN  TP  4a  i  — — .  „  _  r..  i  ta_:  1 1 : .  _ 1 .  ...jh  ft,  1 1  cot  /-.fTirllla  fnr  1»hi*5t»«»  In  wnnrl  nr  ire 


■complete  workshop  with  full  sets  of  tools  which  could  not  be  bought  elsewhere  equally  as  good  for  TVith  each  saw  tv© 

35*V©  over  fifty  original  Designs  and  Patterns,  four  Saw  Blades,  and  four  illustrated^ lessons  for  beginners. _  When  the  cash  accom¬ 
panies  the  order  we  pivo  free  extra  saws  and  our50ct.  prize  sheet  of  Designs.  Ifitisnot  all  we  claim  in  every  particular,  TV© 
Will  refund  your  money.  Address  all  orders  for  the  !New  Improved  My  Companion  Scroll  Saw 

to  tho  Turner  Manufacturing  Co.,  93  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


HUNTER'S 


ha' 


isisSIFTER 

MIXER,  tS?”  MEASURE, 
SCOOP,  S  "  %  WEIGHER, 
Rice  WaMhcp,  EjrarBcatcp,  Tomato,  Wine, 
Starch,  and  Fruit  Strainer.  11  of  the  most 

useful  smd  necessary  articles  combined  and  sold 
for  65  ots.  Duly  Sifter  in  the  world  that  can  be 
takeu  in  four  parts  to  clean.  75,000 
soldin  ISO  days.  200,000 nowin  use. 
Every  housekeeper  wants  it.  Send 
65c*  for  small  or  $1.00  for 
large  sample,  or  stamp  for  cat¬ 
alogue.  Good  A  cents  wanted, 
male  and  female. 

J.  M.  HUNTER,  Sole  Manfr, 

RO  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  O, 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

SOLICITED  BY 

HEYLMUN  &  KANE, 

ATTOItN  KYS  AT  LAW. 

510  F  St,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FELT  CARPETINGS  20  to  45  cts.  per  yard.  FELT 
CEILING  for  rooms  in  place  of  Blaster.  FELT 
ROOFING  and  SIDING.  For  circular  and  Sample 
address  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  Jersey. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Business  Purposes,  ours  excel  all  others 
in  clearness  &  volume  of  tone.  Illustrated 
circular  &  testimonials  for  8  cts.  Address 
J.  R.  HOLCOMB,  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

FOR1879. 

WE  WILL  PAY  THE  POSTAGE  AND  SEND 


THE  NEW  YORK 


An  Eight  Page  Newspaper, 

FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JANUARY  1,  1880, 

FOR 

ONE  DOLLAR, 

50  Celts  for  Six  Months, 

OB 

10  Gents  to  Jan.  1,  1879. 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FORM  CLUBS. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING: 

TO  CLUB  AGENTS — An  extra  copy  for  clnb  of 
ten,  separately  addressed.  The  Semi-Weekly 
World  for  club  of  twenty,  separately  addressed. 
The  Daily  World  for  club  of  fifty,  separately 
addressed. 

TERMS :  Cash  in  advance.  Send  Post-Office 
money-order,  bank  draft,  or  registered  letter.  Bills 
sent  by  mail  will  be  at  risk  of  sender. 

Addition  to  club  lists  may  be  made  at  any  time 
in  the  year  at  the  above  rates. 

Specimen  copies,  posters,  &c.,  sent  free,  wherever 
and  whenever  desired.  Address  all  orders  to 
“THE  WORLD,” 

35  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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THE  BEST  CORN 
SHELLER  MADE. 

Adjustable  for  all  sizes  of  corn. 
Buy  the  Peerless  Sheller. 
The  easiest  operated,  and  most 
perfect  working.  Shells  60  Bush. 
Ears  per  hour.  Separates  corn 
from  cobs  and  chaff,  is  turned  and 
fed  by  one  person.  Address 

A.  P.  DICKEY, 

Racine,  Wis. 


Farm  Implements  &  Machines 

for  Pall  ami  Winter  Use. 

ICE  TOOLS  of  every  kind  in  full  variety.  Send  for 
circulars  illustrating  and  describing  whatever  you  need. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY, 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  NEW  YOISK. 

Sole  Agents  for  export  and  in  the  city  ol  New  York  for 
the  Higgauum  M'fg  Corporation. 

co  ^Abbott's  Pat.  Runner  Attachm’t 


For  Wheeled 
Vehicles. 

Fits  any  Axle.  , 
^Strong,  Practi¬ 
cal  &  Cheap. 


| Two  Styles. 
Wide  Track 
for  City  use, 
Harrow  Track 
Lfor  country  use 


■g 

The  New  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Beekman  St.,  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Adamant  Plows,  with  Self  sharpening  Shares, 
Bnrrall  R.  H.  Sheller  of  '79,  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutters,  Horse 
Power,  Wind  Mills,  Threshers,  Field,  and  Garden  Rollers, 
Cultivators,  Horse  Hay  Rakes,  Adamant  Sleigh  Shoes,  etc. 

THE  REASONS  WHY 

Stock  Feeders,  Raisers  &  the  Public 

WANT  TI1E 

J.  i.  CASE  &  CO.’S 

TREAD  &  SWEEP  POWER  MACHINES. 

THEY  CUT  10  Tons  Hay  per  Day. 

THEY  GRIND  5  Tons  Feed  per  Day. 

THEY  SAW  18  Cords  Maple-wood  per  Day. 
ELEVATOR  MEN  say  They  are  the  lies!  made. 
WELL  DRILLERS  need  them  in  a  “  Dry  and 
Thirsty  Land.” 

CORN  SHELLERS  linn  like  a  Top  with  them. 
FOR  SHOPS,  Mechanics  can  Saw,  Mortice, 
and  Bore. 

J.  I.  CASE  &  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Manufacture 
Portable  and  Traction  Engines,  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chinery  with  the  latest  and  best  Improvements— including 
APRON  <fc  ECLIPSE  SEPARATORS,  WOOD¬ 
BURY  «fc  PITTS  POWER. 
Manufacture  and  sell  annually  mote  Threshing  Machines 
than  any  Firm  in  the  World ! 

Hf  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

The  Silver  &  Dcming  Feed  Cutter, 

Celebrated  for  its  great 
capacity,  ease  of  run¬ 
ning,  and  its  adaptabili¬ 
ty  to  all  kinds  of  work. 
Onr  Power  Cutters  are 
fitted  with  an  IM¬ 
PROVED  SAFETY 
FLY  WHEEL,  and 
In  the  event  of  iron  or 
other  hard  substanees 
jgjf  getting  into  the  leed  the 
0  Fly  Wheel  revolves,  but 
-  the  knives  stop,  thereby 
seeming  safety  to  the 
Machine  and  to  the  operator.  Shot  fok  Circular. 
SILVER  DEMING  M’F’G  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio, 

BALDWIN’S 

American  Feed  Cutter 

Easiest  running,  fastest  cutting 
machine  in  the  market.  Cuts  all 
kinds  of  Feed,  Hay,  Straw,  and 
Corn  Stalks.  Superior  to  any  in 
the  market.  Send  for  Circular, 
containing  Description  and  Price 
List.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

PATENTS 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Scientific 
American,  we  continue  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents 
Caveats,  Trade-Marks,  Copyrights, etc.,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  England,  France, Germany,  etc. 
In  this  line  of  business  we  have  had  thirty-three 
years’  experience. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American.  This  largo  and  splendidly  illustrated 
weekly  paper  shows  the  current  progress  of  Science, 
is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  enormous  circulation. 
Subscriptions  $3.20  a  year,  postpaid  j  single  copies  10 
cents.  Sold  at  all  Book-stores  and  News-offices. 

Can  I  Obtain  a  Patent?  The  quickest  and  best 
way  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer, without  expense,  is 
to  write  to  us  (Munn  &  Co.),  describing  the  invention, 
with  a  small  sketch.  All  we  need  is  to  get  the  idea. 
We  will  immediately  answer,  and  give  tho  necessary 
instructions.  For  this  advice  wo  make  no  charge. 

We  also  send.Aree  our  Hand  Book  about  the  Patent 
Laws,  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade-Marks,  their  costs,  and 
how  procured,  with  hints  for  obtaining  advances  on 
inventions.  Address  MIJNN  &  CO.,  Publishers  of  the 
Scientific  American,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


ADAMS’  PATENT  SELF-FEEDING  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 


Strong,  reliable,  thorough  in  all  parts  of  their 
work,  (shelling,  separating,  cleaning,  and  elevat¬ 
ing).  Perfect  self-feeders,  and  best  machines  for 
mill  and  warehouse  purposes,  as  well  as  for  farm 
and  plantation.  Their  superiority  attested  by- 
twenty  years'  use  in  the  heavy  corn-growing  sec¬ 
tions,  during  which  time  they  have  received  first 
premium  at  all  State  and  World’s  Fairs  wherever 
exhibited. 

MADE  BY  THE 

Sandwich  Manufacturing 

Sandwich,  DeKalb  Co.,  III., 

Who  are  also  makers  of 

The  Best  Hand  Corn  Shelters  in 
the  Market. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Live  agents  wanted  in  all  corn-growing  districts 
East  and  West.  Correspondence  solicited. 


FAEM  GRIST  MILL. 

The  Grinding  parts  are  STEEL. 
It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  horse¬ 
powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of  grain 
rapidly. 

Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER.  &  BUO., 
13,101  Germantown  Ave. 
Philadelphia.,  Pa. 

BRADLEY’S  REVERSIBLE 

HARROW. 

Two  Harrows  in  One, 
And  sold  at  the  price  of  one. 

A  Perfect  Smoothing  Harrow, 

Combined  with  a  vertical  or 
straight  tooth. 
BRADLEY  &  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


SOMETIlfXCi  NEW! 

PULLIAM’S  PATENT 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS  for  FARM  fAGONS. 

This  new  and  valu¬ 
able  device  is  suited  to 
wagons  of  any  size- 
made  of  the  best  steel 
and  warranted— are  at¬ 
tached  by  four  bolts 
tbrougli  the  bed— can 
be  put  on  by  any  per¬ 
son.  Tliey  remain  on 
the  wagon  for  all  uses, 
and  work’ equally  well 
whether  with  empty 
or  loaded  wagon. 
There  is  no  use  for  a 
spring  seat— they  make 
a  comfortable  spring 
wagon  out  of  a  farm 
wagon— and  save  largely  in  wear  and  tear.  Price  $6.50  per 
Set  of  Four  Springs.  We  Want  Agents  Everywhere. 
SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  M’F’G  CO.,  St.  Louis,  3Io. 

The  Birdsel!  Clover  Separator, 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co., 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH., 

Makers  of  the  Original  and  only  Genuine  “Vibrator” 
Threshers,  Mounted  Horse  Powers,  Steam 
Thresher  Engines  and  Steam  Outfits  com¬ 
plete.  Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free. 


ADDRESS  RIR  CIRCULAR 
.DEDERICK&C0, 
ALBANY. 

M.Y 


Granb 

.Centennial 

Premium 


IQ  TONS  .IN  A  CAR.r>ie® 


HEEBHER’S  HORSE  POWER 

WITH 

PATENT  1L IE  VEIL  TStEAU 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Threshing  Machines.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont  Co..  Pa. 


Apple  Graters,  Elevators,  Etc. 


BOQWIER  &  BOSCH ERT  PRESS  CO.,1 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  ns  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
St*  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  & 


kTJl*  LUUIO)  Xf.IL  IF* ,  (J  •  o*  1%  e  9 

Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada. 


To  Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers,  &c. 

A  firm  in  Dublin,  doing  a  large  business  in  Chemical  Ma¬ 
nures,  Wool,  and  Feeding  Cakes,  wishes  to  obtain  the 
Agency  for  Ireland  of  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Farm 
Implements.  Houses  in  a  position  to  furnish  good  articles 
at  moderate  prices  would  lie  sure  of  a  large  trade.  Address 
RICHARDSON  &  FLETCHER,  13  Ushess  Island,  Dublin, 

HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVED. 

New  Standard  Flouring  Mill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-incli  Mill,  2  to- 
12  bus.  per  hour;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill,  6  to  40  bus. 

per  honr.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  Economical  Mill¬ 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  System, 
Address  Estate  of 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(William  A.  Foskett,  Administrator,) 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

FOP.  THE 

“  A.  B.  (!.”  Right  Hand  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Mills,  Horse  Power  Threshers,  etc. 

Liberal  terms. 


.A.,  b.  coin;, 

197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Chamberlin  Screw  Stamp  Machine, 

after  10  years  test,  has  proved  its 


I  superiority  over  afl  others,  by  its 
‘  great  exhibition  of  strength  and 
durability,  combined  with  cheap¬ 
ness  and  ease  in  pulling  all  classes  of 
stumps.  The  Company’s  challenge 
of  $1000  for  a  stump  machine  which 
would  excel  theirs,  has  stood  since 
1867  without  being  taken .  They  build 
6  different  sizes  of  machines,  to  puli 
all  kinds  of  stumps.  They  make 
Subsoilers  and  Ditching  Plows.  For 
Particulars,  Prices,  etc.,  address 
I  THE  CHAMBERLIN  M’F’G  CO., 

.  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Mulay  Saw  Mill, 


With  improvements  re¬ 
cently  made  is  uncqual- 
ed  as  a  neighborhood 
mill.  It  can  be  run  by 
either  steam  or  water 
power,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  engines 
used  for  threshing. 


It  may  be  operated 
by  either  two  or  three 
men,  and  will  cut  as 
much  lumber  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  power 
and  number  of  hands 
employed  as  mills  of 
larger  capacity. 


ft  raakea^mooth  and  even  lumber.Teaves  nostubehot* 
And  wilUcut  any  sized  log  up  to  four  feetin  diameter.  It  may 
be  transported  from  one  locality  to  another  and  re-erected  ready 
for  sawing  in  from  two  to  three  days, and  can  bemadeprofii- 
ablein  localities  where  there  is  not  sufficient  timber  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  large  mill.  Fend  for  descriptive  circular,  price, 
etc.,  to  CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR,  Indianapolis,  IncL 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THEM?  WHAT? 

THE  NEW  TOYS  MR.  O.  M.  CRANDALL  HAS  BROUGHT  OUT 

FOR  THE 

HOLIDAYS. 

Never  before  have  we  had  such  a  Grand  Assortment  of  Toys  to  offer  our 

Friends  for  the  Holidays. 


1IEA  VY  ARTILLERY. 


TOY  HORSE.  MASQUERADE.  LITTLE  ALL-RIGHT.  GYMNAST.  JEDIDIAH,  (Just  oat.) 


Crandall’s  “Happy  Family,”  $2.00. 
Crandall’s  “Heavy  Artillery,”  $3.00. 

Crandall’s  District  School . 

Crandall’s  Alphabet  Blocks . 

Crandall’s  Chinese  Blocks . 

Crandall’s  Acrobats . . 

Crandall’s  Expression-Blocks . 

Crandall’s  “Ye  Hero  of  ’76.” . 

Crandall’s  Little  All-Bight . 


PRICE 

Ezpressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


Price. 

By  Mail ,  pre-paid. 

$1.00 

$1.20 

.  .75 

.90 

.  1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.  .50 

.65 

.25 

.30 

.  .25 

LIST. 

Crandall’s  "Wide-Awake  Alphabet. . 

Crandall’s  John  Gilpin . 

Crandall’s  Toy  Horse . 

Crandall’s  Menagerie . . 

Crandall’s  Masquerade  Blocks . 

Crandall’s  Improved  Gymnasts . 

Crandall’s  Brulding  Blocks,  Mo.  3 

Crandall’s  Bridge . 

Crandall’s  Jedidiah . 


Price. 

By  mail,  prepaid „ 

61.00 

$1.30 

1.00 

1.25 

.25 

.30 

2.00 

2.50 

.75 

.90 

.25 

.75 

.90 

.75 

1.25 

.25 

They  are  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  Toy  Houses,  but  if  your  Dealer  should  not  have  a  complete  line  send 
to  us  for  a  free  Illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  all  our  Toys. 


ORANGE  JUDO  COMPANY,  245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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wriA  AHEAD  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  very  best 
I  m  M  fresh  goods  direct  from  the  importers  at 

I  LriVi  half  the  usual  cost.  Best  plan  to  Club 
Agents  and  large  buyers.  All  express 
charges  paid  Quality  guaranteed.  New  terms  free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO,, 

P.  O.  Box  4235.  31  &  33  Vescy  St.,  New  YorK. 


! RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES!! 
A  Sure  Investment !  ! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

|  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  Company  has  3,000.000  acres  of  the  Best 
I  in  tl»e  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
j  Pi-ices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it.  cheaper  to 
Sown  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win-  | 
Iters!  hong  Summers!  Come  and  see. 

|  Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere.  | 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  It.  R.  Co.,  j 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


THE 

Mutual  Benefit 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Incorporated  1845.  Purely  Ulutual. 

LEWIS  C.  GROVER,  President. 

. *33,181,828.49 

All  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued.  Reports  and  State¬ 
ments  furnished  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  or  any  of  its 
Agencies. 

JAS.  B.  PEARSON,  Vice-President. 

EDWARD  A.  STRONG,  Secretary. 

BENJ.  C.  MILLER,  Treasurer. 

B.  J.  MILLER,  Actuary. 
L.  SPENCER  GOBLE,  State  Agent, 

Southern  New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey, 

137  Broadway,  N.  T. 


1878  Holiday  Greeting !  1879 

i  fr 


3  V  3  Organ  for 


^XOOO  PIANO  FOR  _.$2S5 


A  rrnT"VPlAWO  Superb 'SxtraGrand  Square 
.OUjA  A  JL  X  «««—-«  Style  No.  2023.  Magnificent 
Rosewood  Case,  new  and  valuable  improvements,  elegantly 
finished.  Three  Strings.  Weight,  when  boxed,  over  1,000 
lbs.  Seven  one-tliird  (7  1-3)  octave,  full  agraffe  scale,  rose¬ 
wood  case,  all  round  corners,  beautiful  carved  legs  and  lyre, 
heavy  serpentine  and  top  mouldings  all  around  the  case, 
back  finished  same  as  front.  All  improvements  with  Beatty’s 
very  latest  full  iron  frames,  bars  and  extra  braces,  im- 

- g. - - a. - bass.  French  grand  action, 

rosewood  mouldings,  ivory 
i,  agraffe  treble  and  every  Im¬ 
provement  which  can  in  any  way  tend  to  the  perfection 
of  the  instrument  has  been  addea.  This  instrument  is  a 
magnificent  Pianoforte.  Regular  Retail  Price  asked 

by  the  Monopolsts  about . . . SIOOO 

I  will  sell  this  Instrument  direct  igjo 

during  the  HOLIDAYS,  for  only  53 

No  such  offers  as  these  were  ever  made  before,  but  know¬ 
ing  that  their  introduction  will  repay  me  on  future  sales, 
I  offer  them  to  readers  of  this  paper  at  these  prices  during 
the  Holidays.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement, 
which  will  not  appear  again,  and  no  further  reductions 
can  be  made.  Having  met  with  unparalleled  success  within 
the  past  year  and  extended  my  sales  over  the  world  by  an 
extended  tour  through  the  Continent  of  Europe,  I  have  re¬ 
turned  determined  that  no  town  or  village  in  my  native 
country  shall  be  unrepresented  by  my  instruments,  and  all 
energies,  aided  with  ample  capital,  will  be  exerted  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  object,  hence  the  above  offers,  that  can  not 
be  made  by  any  other  responsible  house  in  America  or  the 
World.  Don’t  miss  these  very  valuable  offers.  Order  now. 


design.  Upright  Bellows.  Solid  Walnut  Case. Beatty’s 
Improved  Knee  Swell,  and  Beatty’s  hew  Excelsior  Grand 
Organ  Knee  Swell.  The  mechanism,  design  andmusic 
in  this  Organ  renders  it  the  most  desirable  ever  before  man¬ 
ufactured  for  the  parlor.  GoldenTongueReeds.  Regular 
Retail  Pr:ce  askedby  the  Monopolists  about  $375 
I  will  sell  this  Instrument  direct  f  %  IT  'J? 

during  the  HOLIDAYS,  for  only  M  \ 


'  A  fine  two  set  of  reed  $300  Organ,  new  and  as  good  as  the  best  of  this  capacity,  for  only  $65.  Splendid  $310  to  $475 
Organs,  $95,  $105  and  $150.  Sub-Bass  and  Octave  Coupler,  $1550  to  $406;  Organs,  $110  and  $120.  Elegantpipo 
top  Organs.  More  and  better  stvlcs  of  case  and  sweeter  toned  instruments  than  can  be  bought  of  any  other  house. 
Pianos  new  and  perfect,  rosewood  outside  and  in,  usual  price  $650,  for  only  $150.  Grand,  Square  and  Upritrht  Pianos 
from  SlfS  to  $275,  usually  sold  at  from  $700  to  $1,000.  All  instruments  shipped  on  5  to  |  5  day’s  test  trial.  Money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfactory  to  the  buyer.  Warranted  six  years.  More  unsolicited  testimo¬ 
nials  now  on  file  than  any  manufacturer  in  the  world.  In  ordering,  state  where  you  saw^hls  advertisement. 
Large  Newspaper,  containing  much  information  in  regard  to  cost  ot  Pianos  and  Organs,  free.  Bewa  re  of  I  rre- 
sponsiblelm  itators.  If  you  do  uot  w^f.ono.y°!U^ti  ?r.(l_.r-Qne_^.nd  HJrt®  your  friend  a  handsome  Christmas  or 
New  Year’s  Presen ‘  ‘  ’  ’ 


sent  * 


Address,  IIANIEIj  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey,  U#  S.  A. 


To 

Orange  Judd  Company , 

245  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


(FORM.) 


[By  adhering  strictly  to  the  following  form  in  sending  names  of  subscribers,  errors  arising  from  Indistinct  addresses,  etc.,  will  be  prevented,  and  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter  will 
be  saved.  If  for  Premium,  mark  distinctly  thUB :  “  For  Premium."  For  larger  Clubs  paste  an  additional  paper  at  the  bottom.] 

g-S  oi-i.i  e.-.-.Q  g  v  a 

p  ^  ■  Cj  WH 

be 

m  r  3«,  -O  a  O  H  5  O 

«  coO  a  £  a  U  £  an 
^  0  03 -w  ®  z'h  3  j 
fl  rj  O  O  £3.  ^  33 

.j.S'M  0°fl  V.f3  djrf 
S«°0i5.oo«  -Sag 

W  ®  «-*§aJoo::3dc3<l,:3 
o  to  d-^.o  oJi  cs  aa  o 


Herewith  I  forward  you  the  names  and  P.  0,  addresses  of . 

including  postage  to  he  prepaid  by  the  Publishers.  Please  find  inclosed 

(Signed.)  . 


subscribers,  at  $. 
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.......  each, 


Old  or  New. 

NAME. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

STATE. 

English  or 
German. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

[December, 
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NEW  BOOKS 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


COOKING  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK 

AND 

HOUSEKEEPERS*  GUIDE 
To  Cookery  ancl  Kitchen  Management. 

By  Miss  Jl'LIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  fork  Cooking  School. 

This  work  Will  b3  “a  Household  Treasure,'*  explaining 
the  system  of  Economical  Cookery  taught  in  the  New  York 
Cooking  School.  PRICE,  POST  PAID,  $1.‘25. 

New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Twenty-Five  Cent  Dinners 

FOB  FAMILIES  OF  SIX. 

By  Miss  JULIET  CORSON, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 

Misa  Corson  undertakes  to  show  that  a  good  dinner  can  he 
made  for  the  sum  of  twenty -five  cents,  not  only  for  one  per¬ 
son,  but  for  a  family  of  six,  comprising  the  two  parents  and 
four  children  of  the  usual  ages  and  appelites.  We  can  com¬ 
mend  tliis  work  to  every  family ,  especially  to  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies,  who  will  find  here  the  methods  of  cooking  the  articles 
of  food  furnished  by  the  (arm,  in  a  variety  of  acceptable 
forms.  Most  farmers  have  a  great  abundance,  but  their 
tables  lack  variety,  and  to  this  end.  Miss  Corson’s  little  book 
will  be  found  full  of  useful  hints. 

PAPER  COVERS.  PRICE.  POST-PAID,  23  CENTS. 


New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS, 

Tor  the  Amateur  and  Professional  Florist. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Author  of  ’■  Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  “  Gardening 
for  Pleasure." 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  valuable  work,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  has  become  well 
known  and  deservedly  popular  everywhere.  In  It  not  only 
is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propagation  explained, 
tut  the  reader  1b  taught  how  to  plant  and  grow  the  plants 
after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work  is  not  one  for 
florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s  wants  are 
constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or  in  the 
open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  pleasure,  as 
■well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade.  The  work 
Is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common. sense  that 
marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  “  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Pleasure,”  and  it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  lovers  of  floriculture.  The  Important  additions  of  now 
matter  that  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition,  have 
been  written  mainly  as  general  answers  to  hundreds  of 
questions  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  those  already 
in  possession  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

New  Edition— Revised  and  Enlarged. 

THE  SHEPHERD’S  MANUAL. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep. 

Designed  Especially  for  American  Shepherds. 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

IliLTT  SI3ATED. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Manual  has  been  so  well  received, 
and  the  letters  acknowledging  indebtedness  for  assistance 
derived  from  it  have  been  so  many  and  so  emphatic,  that 
the  author  has  the  host  of  reasons  for  presenting  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  to  the  public.  It  Is  intended  to  he  so 
plain  that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer's  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  how  to  manage  a  Cock  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  he  so  complete  that  even  the  experienced 
shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from  it.  The  author 
feels,  with  enlarged  experience  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  volume,  that  he  can  still  more  confidently  than  before 
encourage  the  young  shepherd  to  accept  this  Manual  as  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor.  FRIC”,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Any  one  of  the  ’above  named  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Winter  Greeneries  at  Home. 

By  REV.  E.  A.  JOHNSON,  D.D., 

Author  of  '•Half-Hour  Studies  of  Life."  etc.,  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  many  who  have  admired  its  plant  embowered  win¬ 
dows  and  vine-covered  walls  as  they  have  passed  the  mod¬ 
est  residence  of  the  author  of  this  little  treatise.  111  Alleghe¬ 
ny  City,  will  at  once  concede  his  pre-eminent  fitness  to  give 
instruction  in  the  care  of  plants  in  the  house.  The  contents 
of  tlie  volume  were  originally  embodied  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  number  of  liis  young  friends,  and  they  proved  of  so 
great  service  to  them,  that  they  urged  their  publication. 
The  information  is  imparted  in  an  engaging  s:yle,  and  is  of  a 
simple  and  practical  sort. 

The  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg,  Pa.) 

It  tells  what  plants  to  select,  howto  plant  and  take  care  of 
them,  and  how  to  arrange  them  in  the  most  artistic  ways  for 
e fleet.  The  illustrations  show  how  a  few  properly  arranged 
plants,  at  a  window,  may  he  made  to  adorn  a  room,  and  give 
it  a  delightful  summer  aspect  through  the  winter  months. 

New  York  Evening  Express. 

“  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home”  is  a  very  neat  little  work 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Allegheny,  Ta.,  devoted  to  Window 
Gardening,  and  largely  the  fruit  of  the  author's  successful 
experience  in  thus  beautifying  his  own  residence.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  flowers  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  requires  a  loving 
care,  and  perhaps  a  native  tact,  not  always  purchaseable 
witli  the  best  and  most  practical  of  books,  hut  such  volumes 
are  calculated  to  develop  these  qualities  where  they  have 
hitherto  been  latent,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  place  of  much 
tedious  experience,  and  obviate  the  dangers  of  many  trying 
failures  on  the  part  of  others.  Country  Gentleman,  (Albany. 

In  writing  this  volume,  Dr.  Johnson  lias  told  the  secret  of 
beautifying  our  homes  in  winter  time.  If  one  were  to  enter 
his  study  lie  would  find  there  an  illustration  of  success  in 
tliis  art.  The  knowledge  is  communicate  1  in  a  fine  and  fa¬ 
miliar  way  that  brings  teacher  and  pupil  into  sympathy  with 
each  other,  and  makes  Hie  study  a  delight. 

Congrcgationalisl  and  Boston  Recorder. 

It  tells,  in  a  pleasant  and  practical  way,  how  to  beautify 
■the  house  with  plants,  vines,  hanging  baskets,  and  the  many 
other  decorations  of  vegetable  life ;  how  to  produce  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  and  bloom-,  how  to  grow  plants  from  cuttings 
and  seeds;  how  to  train  them  to  make  a  greenery  successful, 
and,  in  short,  all  that  any  one  needs  to  know  about  house 
plants.  Boston  Globe. 

The  hook  itself  is  a  little  beauty,  containing  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  letter  press,  with  quite  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tive  engravings,  and  can  he  had  post-paid,  faom  the  publish¬ 
ers  for  one  dollar,  and  for  those  who  want  to  get  all  the  prac¬ 
ticabilities  of  the  subject  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the 
least  labor,  it  will  prove  a  treasure  indeed. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press. 

People  who  are  desirous  of  beautifying  their  homes,  will 
find  the  little  book  on  Window  Gardening,  by  E.  A.  John¬ 
son,  specially  useful  and  suggestive.  It  tells  what  plants  to 
select,  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of  them,  and  how  to  ar¬ 
range  them  in  the  mdst  artistic  ways  for  effect.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  show  how  a  few  properly  arranged  plants  at  a  window 
may  be  made  to  adorn  a  room,  giving  it  a  delightful  summer 
aspect  through  the  winter  months. 

Commercial  Advertiser  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

Tile  hook  is  designed  for  the  use  of  window  gardeners  who 
cannot  afford  expensive  apparatus,  and  the  hints  and  direc¬ 
tions  which  it  cr  Jtains  are  of  a  sort  to  he  followed  out  in 
almost  any  hoc  e.  The  Times  (Philadelphia.) 

In  his  aid  toward  beautifying  our  homes,  and  the  light  he 
throws  upon  the  means  ofbeautifying  them  witli  plants  and 
flowers,  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  public  benefactor,  and  his  efforts 
have  been  well  seconded  by  his  publishers,  by  whom  the 
book  has  been  beautifully  made,  with  several  enticing  illus¬ 
trations.  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

It  is  a  complete  manual  of  Window  Gardening,  containing 
full  directions  for  the  propagation  and  care  of  house  plants. 
To  those  who  desire  Ihe  luxury  of  winter-blooming  plants, 
tiiis  hook  will  he  of  the  first  importance.  Indiana  Farmer. 

“Winter  Greeneries  at  Home,”  by  Edwin  A.  Johnson,  D.D., 
is  a  little  hook  on  Winter  Gardening,  designed  to  meet  the 
need  of  ordinary,  unprofessional  cultivators  of  flowers  and 
plants  for  the  house.  It  gives  about  all  the  information 
needed  for  successful  Window  Gardening. 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

“  Winter  Greeneriesat  Homc,”by  Edwin  A.  Johnson, D.D., 
is  an  admirable  little  work,  containing  practical  instruc¬ 
tions,  with  illustrations  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  the 
house.  New  York  Daily  Graphic. 

It  is  treated  in  a  plain  easy-to-hc-undcrstood  style,  more 
like  the  familiar  instructions  of  a  practical  florist  given  to 
his  helper  or  assistant.  If  you  would  learn  how  to  beautify 
your  rooms,  your  windows,  your  lawns  and  gardens,  with 
sweet  flowers,  and  beautiful  green  drapery,  ger,  the  hook 
and  study  it.  Providence  (II.  I.)  Press. 

It  contains,  in  a  small  compass,  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  treatment  of  in-door  plants  during  the  winter 
months,  based  on  the  experience  of  years. 

Evening  Transcript  (Boston.) 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


House-Plans  for  Everybody, 

By  S.  B.  ltEED.  Architect. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  description  of  each  design  is  singularly  clear  and  con' 
cise,  and  contains  many  practical  suggestions  of  no  little 
value,  while  175  illustrations,  comprising  elevations  and 
ground  plans  of  the  cellar,  and  cacli  floor  of  all  the  houses, 
render  the  little  hook  complete.  In  fine,  every  one  who 
wishes  to  build  a  home  for  his  family,  and  lias  hut  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  expend  on  it,  should  not  fail  to  consult  Mr. 
Reed's  hook,  than  which  a  more  practically  useful  publica* 
tion  has  not  appeared  in  a  long  time.  New  York  Mail. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  practical  treatises  published,  present¬ 
ing  plans  and  estimates  for  all  classes  of  people.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  handsomely  printed  and  hound,  and  is  sold  at  the 
price  of  $1.50.  Evening  Post  (Hartford.) 

It  is  a  book  of  over  210  pages,  and  contains  plans,  witli  full 
descriptions  and  estimates  in  detail  of  materials,  labor  and 
cost,  of  a  great  variety  of  buildings  suited  to  the  wants  of 
farmers  and  others  in  moderate  circumstances.  .  To  any  man 
who  contemplates  building,  this  little  hook  will  be  worth 
one  hundred  times  its  cost.  Practical  Farmer  (Pliila.) 

Much  information  is  given,  which,  before  now,  could  only 
he  obtained  from  very  higli-priced  books.  This  volume 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  man,  who  desires  to  possess 
liis  own  home.  It  enables  anyone  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  material  needed  in  any  alteration, 
or  any  new  edition,  or  any  fresh  structure  from  a  complete 
house  at  $250  to  the  largest  mansion. 

The  Publisher’s  Weekly  (New  York.) 

It  is  complete  in  details,  and  its  title  indicates  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work.  None  should  be  without  a  copy,  from  the 
laborer  to  the  capitalist  who  designs  building.  It  Is  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  with  designs,  which  give  one  an  idea  of 
the  style  and  the  cost  of  an  inexpensive  home  to  a  mansion. 

Staten  Island  Star  (N.  Y.) 

Beginning  with  the  simplest  structure  to  cost  in  all  $250,  it 
embraces  a  considerable  variety  of  village  and  country 
dwellings,  up  to  those  involving  an  estimated  expense  of 
$S,000,  witli  many  details  which,  although  familiar  enough  to 
architects  themselves,  are  often  the  ones  most  practically 
useful  to  builders  and  amateurs. 

Country  Gentleman  (Albany.) 

Forty  different  plans  are  given  with  their  costs  in  detail. 
We  have  read  the  book  with  real  interest,  and  then  have  re¬ 
turned  to  examine  again  some  particular  plans.  There  is 
pleasure  and  profit  in  its  reading.  It  should  he  examined  by 
every  one  proposing  to  build.  Providence  Press  (R.  I.) 

There  are  forty  different  designs,  witli  175  illustrations,  and 
full  descriptions  and  estimates  in  detail  of  labor,  materials, 
and  cost.  The  hook  contains  many  valuable  hints  for  car¬ 
penters  and  builders,  and,  we  believe,  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  its  price  to  all  contemplating  the  building  of  any  resi¬ 
dence  within  the  range  of  prices  here  given. 

Homestead  (Springfield,  Mass.) 

The  estimates  are  very  intelligently  made,  and  in  tlie  ut¬ 
most  detail,  so  that  any  builder  or  oilier  person  familiar  with 
tlie  cost  of  labor  and  material,  can  at  once  make  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  difference  in  prices  in  different  localities.  The 
hook  is  one  that  can  not  fail  to  he  of  great  use  to  any  one 
proposing  to  build,  as  well  as  to  tlie  mechanic  and  contrac¬ 
tor,  who  may  glean  a  great  deal  of  information  from  It. 

Bucks  Co.  Gazette. 

A  good  house  should  never  bo  commenced  until  after  ma¬ 
ture,  intelligent  deliberation,  assisted  by  all  the  information 
to  be  obtained.  The  want  of  a  cheap,  reliable  work  of  ref¬ 
erence,  for  popular  use  in  village  and  country,  lias  long  been 
felt,  hnt  is  now  happily  supplied  in  tlie  work  before  us,  hear¬ 
ing  the  title  “  House  Plans  for  Everybody,”  and  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  *****  To  any 
man  who  contemplates  building,  this  little  hook  will  be 
■worth  a  hundred  times  its  cost.  The  Ohio  Farmer. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  volume,  giving  fifty  different  de¬ 
signs  of  village  and  country  residences,  costing  from  $250  to 
$8,000,  including  full  descriptions  and  estimates  in  detail  of 
materials  and  cost,  labor,  witli  many  practical  suggestions, 
and  173  illustrations.  Maine  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  practical  archi¬ 
tectural  treatises  published,  presenting  plans  and  estimates 
for  all  classes  of  people.  The  volume  is  handsomely  print¬ 
ed  and  hound,  and  is  sold  at  the  price  of  $1 .50. 

Hartford  (Ct.)  Conrant. 

If  additional  proof  Wore  needed  that  our  popular  fashions 
of  building  have  been  crystalizcd  into  a  recognized  and 
characteristic  style,  based  upon  contemporary  manners  and 
customs,  and  upon  our  natural  resources  of  material,  this 
volume  comes  with  a  stamp  ot  legitimacy  upon  it,  which  can 
not  be  denied.  It  distinctly  sc'.s  forth  tlie  way  in  which  we, 
in  tlie  Northern  States,  especially,  plan  and  build  the  sim¬ 
pler  sorts  of  country  houses,  farm  houses,  and  wlmt,  for  the 
want  of  a  more  convenient  term,  we  call  “suburban  villas." 
There  is  nothing  in  it  from  beginning  to  end,  indicating  that 
tlie  author  has  ever  indulged  himself  cither  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  forms,  or  in  the  dangerous  play  of  original 
invention.  *****  Tlie  costs  range  from  $250  to  $8,000,  and 
those  architects  who  desire  to  know  by  wliat  mysterious 
processes,  carpenters  arc  aide  to  produce  houses  far  within 
what  seem  to  he  the  lowest  limits  of  expense,  will  find  in 
this  hook  much  to  enlighten  them. 

American  Architect  and  Building  News  (Boston). 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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HOMES  IN  THE  WEST. 


To  those  who  are  looking  in  the  West  for  new  homes,  the  lands  of  the 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska 

offer  special  and  peculiar  advantages.  The  lands  lie  in  south-eastern  Nebraska,  adjoining  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for  soil, 
sub-soil,  climate,  water  privileges,  and  for  grain  growing  and  stock  raising  facilities  have  no  equals  in  the  West. 

The  sales  of  land  made  by  this  Company  during  the  year  1878  are  equal  to  the  combined  sales  of  all  the  other  land 
grants  put  together.  A  vast  tide  of  people  from  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  has  poured  into  this  region  during*the 
last  five  years,  and  form  a  large  and  important  element  of  the  population. 

The  titles  are  perfect,  and  the  land  passes  to  the  purchaser  free  from  every  encumbrance. 

Full  particulars  are  given  on  application  to  the 

Land  Commissioner  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  or  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


T>  ARTfl  OPPORTUNITY. 

ll  Highly  Improved  Farm  at  a  Sacrifice.  ISO 

acres,  cosr,  $i4,MJ'i  six  years  ago.  will  sell  for  $y,5uu,  on  long 
time  and  low  interest.  For  general  farming  best  location 
in  U.  S.  Write  for  particulars  to 

GUSTAVUS  CROSS,  Crocked  Creek,  Steuben  Co.,  Ind. 


Seedsmen,  Nurserymen, 
Poultry-men,  and  Stock  Raisers, 

wlio  are  using  tlie  celebrated 

MODEL  PRESS, 

find  that  it  saves  them,  all  their 
printing  bills,  and  is  an  investment 
that  repays  its  cost  over  and  over 
again  every  season.  Any  smart 
boy  can  manage  it  and  do  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  worth  of  work  a 
year.  Twelve  styles  Presses  for 

_  business  printing,  $10  to  $22.  Card 

Presses  as  low  as  $3  and  $.1.  Rotary  Foot  Power  Presses, 
$100  to  $160.  Over  6.000  in  use,  and  Prize  Medal  awarded  at 
Paris  Exposition,  showing  the  Model  to  be 
THE  READING  PRESS  OF  THE  WORLD, 
Send  10  cents  for  profusely  illustrated  124  page  book,  en¬ 
titled  How  TO  Print,  and  a  copy  of  Model  Printer’s  Guide, 
with  full  particulars.  J.  W.  Daighaday  &  Co.,  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers,  123  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COMMON-SENSE  CHAIRS 

AND  ROCKERS, 

with  or  without  Reading  Table.  No 
Office,  Library,  public  or  private,  Sit¬ 
ting-room,  or  Piazza,  should  be  with¬ 
out  some  of  my  Rocking-Chairs,  so 
roomy,  so  easy  and  durable !  Try  my 
Puritan  Rocker,  or  Old  Point  Comfort, 
and  you  will  find  Rest,  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Price-List  to 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 

Before  purchasing,  see  that  the  chair 
has  my  address  stamped  on  frame. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $200.00  ). 00.  Net  Surplus,  $201,939.97.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy  holders,  January  1st,  1878,  $1,058,- 
157.60.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

U  N  I  VERBAL 


Secured  by  letters  patent. 
These  pumps  have  enormous 
power,  ami  are  for  the  house  or 

for  out-door  wel'  ;  of  any 

depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  tlie  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  tlie  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  10  on r  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers. —A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
Pits,  iniues.  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lX-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’fJ  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Reek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
Western  Agency,  Clins.  W.  Newton, 
150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

Pacific  f'oast  Agency.  Dmiliam.  Car- 
rigantSr.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


An  Important  Boot  tor  Stoct-Breeders, 


STOCK-BREEDING : 

A  Practical  Treat  Ise  on  tlie  Application  of  the 
Caws  of  Development  and  Heredity  to 
the  Improvement  and  Breeding 
of  Domestic  Animals. 

By  Manly  Miles,  M.  D„  late  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College.  1  vol.,  12mo. 
Cloth.  With  Illustrations.  Price,  $1  jO. 

“  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  in  this  book-making  age,  that 
there  is  no  systematic  work  accessible  to  the  student  in 
which  the  known  facts  and  principles  of  the  art  or  improv¬ 
ing  and  breeding  domestic  animals  are  presented,  in  con¬ 
venient  form,  for  study  and  reference,  notwithstanding  tlie 
importance  of  live-stock  to  the  [farmer,  and  the  wonderful  i 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  its  improvement  since  the 
time  of  Bakewell.  The  present  attempt  to  supply  this  want 
has  been  made  in  response  to  ihe  repeated  solicitations  of 
persons  interested  in  stock-breeding,  who  have  attended  my 
lectures  on  this  subject,  in  various  pluces,Jor  several  years 
past.  '—From  Preface. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  mailed,  post-paid. to  any 
address  in  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  price, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

 549  &  551  Broadway,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUND  THE  HOUSE; 

OR. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HOMES  HAPPY, 

By  Mrs.  HENRV  WARD  BEECHER, 

Author  or*’  Motherly  Talks,”  etc. 

This  volume,  as  Its  title  implies,  consists  of  papers  upon 
topics  concerning  tlie  ordering  and  tlie  well-being  of  the 
household.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  re¬ 
cipes  for  cooking,  and  rules  for  marketing,  numerous  hints 
for  the  management  of  servants  and  children,  directions  as 
to  furnishing,  repairing,  cleansing,  etc.,  and  information  on 
all  the  innumerable  things  on  which  housekeepers  need  in¬ 
formation,  while,  in  addition  tolts  usefulness  as  a  guide  to 
i  practical  knowledge  and  economical  methods,  It  Is  eminent¬ 
ly  interesting  and  suggestive,  in  its  various  essays  on  home 
topics,  to  every  one  concerned  in  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  household. 

One  vol. ,  12mo.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  mailed,  post-paidrto  any 
address  In  the  United  states,  on  receipt  of  tlie  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  &  551  Broadway,  New  York. 


Pre-eminent  ini  WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  LQuality  and  Merit. 

New  Automatic 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING,  SWIFTEST,  EASIEST  IN  WORKING,  MOST  DURABLE. 

Only  Sewing  Machine  in  the  world  with  NO  TENSION  to  manage.  > 
Simplest  in  mecktanisn  therefore  easiest  to  learn,  and  never  out  of  order. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular.  •  WILLCOX  &  G1BRS  S.  M.  CO..  658  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  LONG  WINTER  EVENINGS  have  Come. 

AND  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

HyiiKLY(|RiCKET 


The  Largest*  Handsomest*  Best*  and  Cheapest  Literary  and  Family  Publication  in  tbe  World.  It 
is  published  Every  Week*  and  is  a  mammoth  |  6-page*  04-Column  paper,  (size  of  Harper's  Weekly), 
every  number  Elegantly  Illustrated*  an(^  filled  with  the  Choicest  Reading  Matter  for  Every  Member 
Of  the  Family.  It  contains  Serial  Stories  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Wilkie  Collins,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood, 
Emerson  Bennett.  Margaret  Blount,  Esther  Serle  Kenneth,  Clara  Augusta,  and  many  other  writers.  Fascinating  short 
Stories,  Beautiful  Poems,  Complete  Agricultural  and  News  Departments,  Household  Receipts,  Stories  and  Puzzles  for 
the  Young,  Wit  and  Humor,  Useful  Knowledge,  Fashion  Notes,  Answers  to  Correspondents,  ete.,  etc.  A  Complete 
Family  Story,  Agricultural*  and  Newspaper,  and  the  largest,  best,  and  cheapest  published  any¬ 
where.  Terms,  Only  82.00  per  year*  or  $1.00  for  six  months.  The  Weekly  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  is  as 
Large,  and  Equal  in  Every  Respect,  to  any  of  the  $4.00  Weeklies,  and  larger  and 
better  than  any  of  the  ©3.00  papers,  and  is  the  Cheapest  Paper  of  the  Kind  in  the  World. 

TlirniTt  i  /111  A  1TT4  ATITUHTl  I  To  any  one  who  will  send  us  On©  Dollar  (and  10  cents 

r.  A  I  K  A  iTnaNIl  (irrr.IlT  extra  for  postage),  we  will  send  The  Weekly  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

JUAl  llifi,  UJLviilll/  vJL  1  Ult  ■  for  Six  Months  (26  issues),  and  also  our  charming  new 

premium,  “  Ah  Album  Of  Al*tiStlC  Gems,”  containing  six  large  and  magnificent  Gems  of  Art,  (including 
American  and  Foreign  Scenery,  pleasing  Home  Subjects,  etc.),  the  whole  beautifully  bound  in  a  handsome  cover,  and 
forming  the  most  attractive  ornament  for  the  parlor  or  centre-table  that  could  be  devised.  The  engravings  contained  in 
this  Album  are  perfect  Gems  of  Beauty,  and  were  designed  and  executed  by  the  Aldine  Company,  publishers  oi 
the  great  Art  Journal,  The  Aldine.  Either  the  paper  for  Six  Months,  or  tbe  Premium,  would  alone  be  cheap  at  the 
price  asked  for  both,  and  we  guarantee  everybody  Double  Value  Of  Money  Sent.  Send  atonceandget 
the  papers  containing  the  opening  chapters  of  Three  great  Stories  just  commenced,  by  three  celebrated  authors. 
Remember,  we  send  26  issues  of  The  Weekly  Cricket  on  the  Hearth ,  and  our  magnificent  Art  Album,  all  for  only 

81.10.  Write  at  once*  .  „  _ 

ANOTHER  GREAT  OFFER!  fngU  H o\ ! d ay" fss u es8  ° dii>c«y  Orient  on 

the  Hearth  for  the  month  of  December.  The  small  sum  of  15  cents  invested  in  this  way  wM  secure 
to  you  au  amount  of  entertaining,  amusing,  and  valuable  reading  for  the  Long  Winter  Evenings  which  couia 
not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  for  four  times  that  amount.  It  will  also  enable  you  to  read  the  three  charming  stories, 
just  commenced  by  three  celebrated  authors.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  above  great  offers  1 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. — Our  paper  is  too  large,  and  the  expense  of  publishing  it  too  great,  to  allow  us  to  send 
’"specimen  copies  free.  We  will  send  a  specimen  copy  of  the  last  splendidly  illustrated  issue  upon  receipt  of  Five 
Cents.  The  better  way,  however,  is  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  our  grand  special  offers  above.  Address: 

**  Ef^MuLUPTON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

'  1  A.  Jt  Sr  nib  I 
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